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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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FEATURING  FASHION'S 


GREAT  SPHINX 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 


MERT&  MARCUS 
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.«  INSIDE  THE  HELLQF  BAGHDAD  by  WILLIAM  LANV 

P2.8  INSIDE  HAMAS  HEADQUARTERS  by  DAVID  MATj 
P37o  BALLETS  MAGIC  SCHOOL  by  MIKHAIL  BARYSHNIl 
p352THE  ENIGMA  OF  SOFIA  COPPOLA  by  EVGENIA-PERE' 
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For  every  woman 
who  says  no  to  Botox! 

Perfectionist  [CP+] 

Correcting  Serum  for 
Lines/Wrinkles/Age  Spots 

For  the  millions  of  women  who  would  say  no  to  cosmetic 
injections  of  any  kind,  Estee  Lauder  Research  boldly 
advanced  our  most  comprehensive  anti-wrinkle  treatment 
ever  to  prove  just  how  far  a  skincare  formula  can  go. 

INSTANTLY  The  length,  depth  and  number  of  lines 
and  wrinkles  look  reduced  up  to  36%.  Skin  is  brighter, 
fresher  and  retextured. 

WEEK  1  Deeper  wrinkles  look  leveled.  Natural  collagen 
production  is  amplified.  Age  spots  appear  to  fade  away. 

MONTH  1  See  up  to  a  55%  reduction  in  the  look 

of  lines  and  wrinkles,  up  to  a  54%  increase  in  skin's  clarity. 

Use  it  with  Perfectionist  Correcting  Concentrate 

for  Deeper  LinesA/Vrinkles  and  reduce  the  look  of  serious 

expression  lines— instantly. 
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Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stor 


es.      www.louisvuitton.com      866VUITTON 
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Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stores,      www.louisvuitton.com      866VUITTON 
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Want  \T 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  innovative  celebration  of  fall's  most  irresistible  styles  debuts  September  14. 

Riveting  on  the  runway,  featured  in  the  fashion  press  and  pursued  by  the  paparazzi,  it's  a  brilliantly  edited  lineup 

of  must-have  looks,  available  in  an  unprecedented  range:  from  approachable  chic  to  cutting-edge  couture. 


THE  FASHION  WORLD  BLESSED  IT. 


SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE  HAS  IT. 


FIFTH 

AVENUE 


saks.com 
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-AL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  =OSTON  •  CHICAGO  •    HOUSTOt*h_AS  VEGAS 
4-T  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  S/S^ANCISCO  •  SOUTH  CO/^PLAZA 
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"LANTA  •  BAL  HARBOUR  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  BOSTON  •  CH»3§BO  •    HOUSTON  •  LAS  VEGAS 
MANHASSET  •  NEW  YORK  •  PALM  BEACH  •  SAN  FRANCiSeBLsOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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reat  skin. 


Even  if  you  thought 
nature  said  no. 


Mother  Nature  can  be  troublesome 
sometimes:  blemishes,  wrinkles. 
But  if  you  want  great  skin,  don't  take 
no  for  an  answer.  Ye_s.  Dry  skins  can 
be  dewy,  smooth  and  comfortable. 
Yes.  Oily  skins  can  avert  breakout. 
Yes.  You  can  evict  fine  lines.  Yes.  You 
can  refine  pores,  enjoy  a  more  even 
tone,  wake  to  skin  with  transparency, 
claritv,  life.  In  a  mere  two  weeks. 
Because -and  this  is  the  crux  of  it- 
your  everyday  routine  determines 
your  skin's  future.  To  quote  our 


CLINIQUE 


guiding  dermatologists:  "Ifonecouk 
see  the  effects  of  good  skin  care  versi 
poor  over  time,  the  benefits  of  daily 
care  would  be  strikingly  clear." 
That's  why  3 -Step  was  born.  First, 
cleanse.  Then,  exfoliate,  to  speed 
fresher,  livelier  skin  to  the  surface. 
Moisturize  to  replenish.  Let  a  Cliniqui 
Expert  custom -fit  your  3 -Step  Systerr 
lust  3  products.  3  minutes,  twice  a  da] 
It  becomes  second  nature. 
Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free 
Now  at  clinique.com 
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Andie  MacDowell  -  47  years  old  - 
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Dermo-Expertise 


The  Most  Advanced  Revitalift  In  10  Years. 

Fewer  Wrinkles  and  Firmer  Skin.  In  Just  Two  Weeks! 


NEW 


® 


Advanced 

REVITALIFT 

COMPLETE" 


1.  Advanced  Anti-Wrinkle  Action 
With  Fortified  Pro-Retinol  A 

84%  of  women  saw  smoother  skin  in  2  weeks* 

2.  Powerful  Firming  Innovation 
With  Pro-Lastyl 

65%  of  women  saw  firmer  skin  in  2  weeks* 

3.  SPF  15  Protection  and  24-Hour  Hydration 
Because  You're  Worth  It™ 


New  Lightweight  Lotion 


"Self-tested  on  49  /-Tien. 
For  skincare  advice  visit  www.lorealparis.com  c20O6  L'Oreal  USA,  Inc. 


L'OREAL 


wuna 

Advanced 

REVITALIFT* 

COMPLETE* 

jreal: 

RARM 

Advanced 

REVITALIFT 

COMPLETE' 

LOTION 

WITHSPF15SUNSCREfN 

For  40ish 

Skin 
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Giorgio  Guidotti  of  Max  Mara  and  Jennifer  Lopez. 


Honoree  Diane  Warren  strikes 
a  musical  fashion  note. 


Marcia  Cross  mMc 


The  Women  in  Film  2006 
Crystal  +  Lucv  Awards 

On  June  6,  Women  in  Film/Los  Angeles  bestowed  its  highest 
honors — the  Crystal  +  Lucy  Awards — at  a  gala  at  the  Century 

Plaza.  Hosted  by  Edie  Falco  and  co-sponsored  by  Vanity  Fair, 

the  annual  event  celebrates  the  power  of  women  in  the  global 

entertainment,  communications,  and  media  industries. 

Actress  and  producer  Jennifer  Lopez  was  given  a  Crystal 
Award  for  her  contribution  to  the  expansion  of  women's  roles 

in  entertainment.  Other  Crystal  Award  recipients  were 

producer  Lauren  Shuler  Donner,  cited  for  her  body  of  work 

from  Pretty  in  Pink  to  the  X-Men  series,  and  Hollywood 

songstress  Diane  Warren.  The  2006  Lucy  Award, 

which  recognizes  those  who  enhance  the  perception  of  women 

through  the  medium  of  television,  was  presented  to 

Oscar®  winner  and  Commander  in  Chief  star  Geena  Davis, 

founder  of  See  Jane,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 

gender  equality  in  children's  programming. 

Actress  Maria  Bello  was  the  recipient  of  the  first  MaxMara 

Award,  established  to  recognize  an  actress  experiencing  a 

turning  point  in  her  career,  both  in  her  film  work  and  her 

contributions  to  the  community  at  large.  The  event  also 

honored  Kodak  Vision  Award-winner  Maryse  Alberti  for  her 

achievement  in  cinematography  with  films  such  as  Velvet 

Goldmine,  Crumb,  and  When  We  Were  Kings. 


Maria  Bello.  recipient  of  the  first  N' 
Award,  and  Nicola  Maramotti  of  Ma/  M 


LINGER 


Lauren  Shuler  Dc 
with  her  X2  director,  Bryan  Singer. 


Geena  Davis  on 
in  Max 


the  Kodak  Vision  Award  for 
Alberti,  and  Michael  Zulak  of 
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2006  Crystal  +  Lucy  Awards  at  the  Century  Plaza. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  and 
Frank  Gehry 

IN  A  COLLABORATION  OF  HISTORIC  SIGNIFICANCE, 
THE  WORLD'S  PREMIER  JEWELER  AND  MOST 
INNOVATIVE  ARCHITECT  HAVE  CREATED  JEWELRY  OF 
ASTONISHING  ORIGINALITY  AND  SENSUAL  BEAUTY. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


TlFFANY&CO. 
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TlFFANY&CO. 


INTRODUCING 
THE  FRANK  GEHRY  COLLECTION 

800  S26  0649 
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ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MONT 

•VIDEO:  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WITH  KATE  MOSS 

•  HURRICANE  KATRINA'S  HEROES: 

PHOTO  PORTFOLIO  BY  JONAS  KARLSSON 


SPECIAL     REPORT 

323  THE  2006  INTERNATIONAL  BEST-DRESSED  LI! 

Down  with  no-talent  tarts,  borrowers,  and  copycats. 
Up  with  true  individualists,  from  Anderson  Cooper  and 
George  Clooney  to  Condoleezza  Rice  and  Renee 
Zellweger.  Amy  Fine  Collins  dissects  the  67th  annual 
roster  of  sartorial  superstars. 


FEATURES 


344  THE  SILENT  BEAUTY  More  than  a  decade  after  she 
first  set  foot  on  a  runway,  Kate  Moss  has  survived  tabloid 
trashings  and  cutthroat  competition  to  become  one  of 
the  most  iconic  faces  on  the  planet.  As  Moss  does  her  bes 
Marlene  Dietrich  for  photographers  Mert  &  Marcus, 
A.  A.  Gill  salutes  her  for  letting  her  beauty  do  the  talking 

352  SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOFIA  With  her  Cannes- 

troversial  Marie  Antoinette  hitting  America,  Sofia  Coppol? 
talks  to  Evgenia  Peretz  about  her  father's  shadow, 
her  divorce,  and  her  sympathy  for  a  guillotined  queen. 
Photographs  by  Craig  McDean. 

356  THE  BIEL  CURVE  Norman  Jean  Roy  and  Jim  Windolf 
spotlight  Jessica  Biel.  who  proves  in  this  summer's 
The  Illusionist  that  she's  the  real  thing. 

358   CELLULOID  COLLECTIONS  Cat  People  sinks  its 

claws  into  Prada,  Visconti's  decadent  aristocrats  drape 
themselves  in  Dolce  &  Gabbana.  Scorsese's  Taxi  Driver 
tawks  Japanese  in  Junya  Watanabe.  and  Polly  Maggoo 
(Qui  etes-vous ...?)  finds  the  suitor  of  her  dreams  in 
Balenciaga.  Michael  Roberts  reimagines  four  classic  films 
in  this  fall's  fashions.  Photographs  by  Mark  Seliger. 

366  LIPS  TOGETHER.  KNEES  APART  Armani? Tasteful. 
Dsquared2?  Hip.  Jil  Sander?  Tres  Teutonic.  Rupert  Everet 
descends  on  Men's  Fashion  Week  in  Milan,  where  he 
encounters  Donatella  Versace,  George  Clooney,  and 
a  clamor  for  "Bermudas!"  Photographs  and  illustrations 
by  Michael  Roberts. 

370   KEEPERS  OF  THE  FLAME  Arthur  Elgort  and  Mikha 
Baryshnikov  spotlight  the  Vaganova  Ballet  Academy,  in 
St.  Petersburg,  training  ground  for  generations  of  legends. 
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DAVID   YURMAN 

NEW   YORK    ATLANTA    BAL  HARBOUR    DALLAS    HOUSTON 
LAS   VEGAS    MANHASSET    ORLANDO    SOUTH   COAST   PLAZA 
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376  43  +"41  =  84  Prevailing  wisdom  has  the  43rd 

and  41st  presidents  locked  in  an  Oedipal  struggle,  with  W. 
very  different  from  his  one-term,  Saddam-sparing  dad. 
But  interviewing  people  close  to  "84."  Todd  Purdum 
discovers  just  how  much  the  two  Bushes  share— including 
a  dangerous  stubborn  streak. 

F  A  N  F  A  I  R 

191   30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE  Dance 
10,  Looks  3— Susan  Kittenplan  applauds  ,4  Chorus  Line.  Tl 
Cultural  Divide.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  Lisa  Robins« 
rates  the  Roots  and  other  Hot  Tracks.  Mitch  Glazer  visits 
the  Terrace;  undercover  at  the  Hyde  Lounge;  a  Melrose 
Place  shopping  list.  Ron  Galella  on  the  Disco  Years;  My 
Stuff— Rachel  Zoe;  A.  M.  Homes  on  artist  Isca  Greenfield 
Sanders.  Bruce  Handy  reviews  Hollywoodland.  Camilla 
Morton's  How  to  Walk  in  High  Heels.  Arielle  Dombasle 
sings  to  Tamasin  Day-Lewis;  Edward  Helmore  hears  sea 
chanteys;  Michael  Hogan  isolates  M.  Ward;  Night-Table 
Reading.  Krista  Smith  meets  the  Tanen  sisters.  Victoria 
Mather  fuels  up  the  private  jet.  Matt  Tyrnauer's  design 
favorites.  Hot  Looks;  Maria  Ricapito  sniffs  the  new  Ferragarr 


COLUMNS 


224  THE  FOX  LITERARY  SALON  Fox  News's  conservativ 
firebrands  have  churned  out  a  bookshelf  or  two  of  bluster 
Reading  the  oeuvre  of  Sean  Hannity,  Michelle  Malkin, 
Bill  O'Reilly,  et  al.,  James  Wolcott  extracts  their  seven  rul 
to  write  by.  Illustration  by  Mark  Summers. 

230   AARON  SPELLING'S  SEASON  FINALE 

The  tumultuous  last  years  of  an  old  friend,  billionaire  T\ 
producer  Aaron  Spelling,  and  a  blood-soaked  brush 
with  his  own  mortality  are  among  the  page-turners  in 
Dominick  Dunne's  diary. 

236  PANIC  ON  43RD  STREET  As  The  New  York  Times 
clashes  yet  again  with  the  White  House,  the  once  feared 
paper  is  in  crisis.  Given  its  plummeting  share  price, 
Michael  Wolff  wonders  how  long  the  Times  can  take  the  he* 

244  BAGHDAD  IS  BURNING  Since  2003,  Iraq  has 

been  given  the  worst  kind  of  "help"  by  American  lawyers 
and  Green  Zone  bureaucrats.  From  Baghdad,  William 
Langewiesche  tells  of  an  endless  cycle  of  killing,  not 
to  mention  widespread  nostalgia  for  a  vicious  dictatorship. 

248  THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  JOB  IN  GAZA 

Surprisingly  soft-spoken  and  conciliatory,  newly  elected 
Palestinian  prime  minister  Ismail  Haniyeh  of  Hamas  is  at 
the  center  of  a  widening  war  with  Israel.  In  Gaza  and  Tel 
Aviv,  David  Margolick  assesses  Haniyeh's  character— and 
chances  of  survival.  Photographs  by  Alexandra  Boulat. 
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-  '■"--'-  --  s~  - :--  ~-~.~-V.-:-    ■  . :  sche    ]     -    32006  F  rsche  Care  North  ftnerica  nc  Porsche  recommends  seat  be*  usage  and  observance  of  a  fraffe  awsata  brre  Speufiufoa  far  comparison  ort)  Mode  sfeoa] 


Fresh  from  Leipzig, 

where  the  fashion  runways  have  no  speed  limits. 


The  Cayenne  S  Titanium  Edition 


ai  cost.  The  name 


to  the  external  parts  that  are  painted  in  Titanium  Metallic.  The  vehicle  is  not  made  ot  nor  does  it  have  any  parts  made  from  titanium 


Making  a  fashion  statement  has  never  been  more  immediate.  The  Cayenne  S  Titanium  Edition.  Distinctive 

titanium  metallic  appointments  packaged  with  some  of  our  most  desirable  options.  Special  two-tone  interior. 

Porsche  V8  performance.  All  wrapped  up  in  a  color  that  instantly  says  go.  Porsche.  There  is  no  substitute. 


HOUSE  OF  DEREON 

COUTURE.  KICK.  SOUL. 


HOUSEOFDEREON.COM 

Available  at  Better  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  Nationwide 

The  New  CD  from    £c||»ttCe-   entitled  "B'Day" 
In  Stores  &  Online  September  S,  2006 
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TAHITI     LOS  ANGELES     NEW  YORK     PARIS     TOKYO     OSAKA     A 


Air  Tahiti  Nui 


Li 


With  the  experience  on  our  nonstop  High  U  feel  as  though  you  ne 


While  your  thoughts  linger  on  the  vibrant  colors  of  the  parrotfish,  or  the  aromatic 
waves  of  vanilla  scented  air,  or  the  cool  touch  of  the  flawless  black  pearls  gliding  across 
your  neck,  you'll  be  immersed  in  a  flight  experience  equal  to  the  beauty  of  our  mother 
country.  French-inspired  cuisine.  Award-winning  service  unmatched  in  the  Pacific.  And 
comfortable  seats  configured  ideally  for  twos.  It's  the  perfect  way  to  stay  in  Tahiti  just 
a  bit  longer.  Be  moved  by  Tahiti.  Be  moved  by  Air  Tahiti  Nui.  www.airtahitinui.com 


Air  Tahiti  Nu 


TAHITI     LOS  ANGELES     NEW  YORK     PARIS     TOKYO     OSAKA     AUCKLAND     SYDNEY 


L  BELUGA  TONNEAU 


Scce  5::  651  4222 
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THE   ARCHITECTS   OF  TIME 


For  more  information  visit  www.ebel.com  or  call  800  920  3153 
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THE  CADILLAC  ESCALADE 

6.2L  V8  403  Hf?  417  Ib-ft  of  torque 
Unsurpassed  highway  fuel  economy  in  its  class1 
0-60  in^6.5  seconds 
22"chrome  wheels  available 
Nicely  equipped  at  $60,485* 

Life.  Liberty.  And  the  Pursuit. 


^^ 


CADILLAC.COM 

♦MSRP.  Tax,  title,  license,  dealer  fees  and  other  optional  equipment    .*ra     Based  on  EPA  estimated  19  mpg  and  2006  GM  Large  Luxury  Utility  Segment 
•Use  only  GM  approved  wheel/tire  combinations.  See  dealer  for  details       2006  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Cadillac*  Cadillac  Badge»~Escalade* 


EVEN  THE  WINDSHIELD  WASHER  FLUID  IS  HOT. 


Sepiemlieft,  2006 
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9/11-  LIVE:  THE  NORAD  TAPES  On  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  9/11,  a  nagging  question  remains:  Whe 
was  the  U.S.  Air  Force  that  terrible  day?  The  answer 
lies  in  never-before-released  tapes  from  the  Northeast , 
Defense  Sector's  bunker  in  upstate  New  York,  as 
Michael  Bronner  reports.  Photographs  by  Mark  Schafei 


286  THE  MAN  IN  THE  WINDOW  Images  of  the 

World  Trade  Center  attack  affect  us  all.  but  they  have ; 
added  power  for  grieving  families.  In  an  excerpt  from 
Watching  the  World  Change,  David  Friend  tells  the  storj 
of  Mike  Rambousek,  who  believes  his  son's  last  moments,  j 
on  a  north-tower  window  ledge,  were  frozen  in  time. 
Photograph  by  Harry  Benson. 

290   A  WOMAN'S  WORK  IS  NEVER  DONE  There's 
reason  cosmetic  surgery  is  a  SI 5  billion  industry.  In  an 
excerpt  from  Beauty  Junkies,  Alex  Kuczynski  confesses! 
that  she  became  a  Botoxed,  collagened,  nipped,  and  tucki 
victim  of  a  costly  addiction.  Photograph  by  Jesse  Frohmi 

301  HEIRESS  VS.  HEIRESS  As  Casey  Johnson's  celebuta 
friends  have  learned,  messing  with  the  26-year-old  heire? 
can  land  you  in  the  gossip  columns.  So  her  press-shy 
aunt,  Libet  Johnson,  56.  might  have  thought  twice  aboi 
cozying  up  to  Casey's  boyfriend.  Suzanna  Andrews  has. 
blow-by-blow  in  a  battle  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  generatii 
Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 
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309   MARA  TIME  Bruce  Feirstein  is  caught  in  the  World 
Wide  Web  of  lies;  Ed  Coaster's  new  book  gets  the 
hatchet.  Nell  Scovell  eavesdrops  on  the  hideously 
rich:  Henry  Alford  contemplates  a  new  form  of  male 
indiscretion.  George  Wayne  and  Wilmer  Valderrama 
discuss  Lindsay's  coloring. 
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JESSICA  BIEL  IN  BEVERLY  H 
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thepartycontinues 
onvanityfakcoi 


VANITYFAIR.COM  IS... 

...  an  online  "Roundtable"  with  the  air  of  an  intimate  dinner  party 

...  an  assortment  of  original  Web-only  stories  and  videos, 
pop-culture  reviews  and  interviews,  photo  essays,  outtakes,  and  party  pictures 

...  a  lattice  of  links  to  250  of  the  Net  s  top  blogs  and  gossip 
sites,  news  and  opinion  pages,  and  portals  for  Hollywood  and  the  arts 


...  a  lively  "Forum"  for  the  days  dish 
. . .  and  James  Wolcotfs  blog 


VANITYFAIR.COM  IS...  "the  best  party  on  the  web." 

—  THE   INDEPENDENT  (U.K. 
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LIGHTS!  CAMERA!  YOL 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  VANITY  FAIR  AND  YOU  MAY  WIN 
TWO  INVITATIONS  TO  THE  VANITY  FAIR  OSCAR'  PART 

Go  io  wAvw.entei\vamt)fair.com/party  for  details.  \\  inners  responsible  for  their  own  plastic  surgery. 


NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Deadline  for  entry  is  11:59  p.m.  E.T.  on  12/5/06;  oil  moil  entries  must  be  postmarked  by  12/5/06  and  received  by  12/12/06  Sweepstakes  entrants  must  be  legal 
of  one  of  the  50  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  be  at  least  18  years  old  at  tne  time  of  entry.  YOU  NEED  NOT  SUBSCRIBE  TO  ENTER.  To  enter  the  sweepstokes  and  for  the  I 
go  to  www.enter.vanityfair.com/party.  Approximate  retail  value  of  the  prize  is  S4.800  (for  hotel,  airfare,  spa,  and  incidentals),  not  including  the  invitations  to  the  party,  which  are  pricelen 

THIS  SWEEPSTAKES  IS  SPONSORED  BY  CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS,  4  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10036.  ODDS  OF  WINNING  ARE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  | 
RECEIVED.  THIS  SWEEPSTAKES  IS  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  OR  ENDORSED  BY  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MOTION  PICTURE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
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Aoiaki,  Mount  Cook  National  Park. 
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BY  MORNING 


New  Zealand  is  a  lot  closer  than  you  thought.  Leave  tonight  and  you'll  be  in  another  world  by  morning.  Even  if  you  have 
as  httle  as  a  week  or  more  than  a  month,  start  planning  your  vacation  now  by  visiting    WWW.neWZealand.COITI 


BEFORE  YOU  GO  TO  SLEEP  TONIGHT: 


FLOSS 
WASH 
RELAX 
VISIT  WWW.NEWZEALAND.COM 
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When  you  < 
When  you  experience  Jamaica,  you  know  it's  more  than  a  beautiful  island 

of  sand,  sun  and  sea.  It's  a  culture,  an  experience,  a  state  of  mind  and  an  emotional  connection 

you  carry  with  you.  When  yOU  experience  Jamaica,  the  sights  and  sounds  and 

memc  >ries  live  like  snapshots  in  your  mind's  eye  that  you  can  revisit  whenever  you  need  to  escape  there. 


NO  PURCHASE  NEC 
06.  <  )|)imi  to  an 
United  Stetes/D.C  and 


ENTER 

Thejamaican  Moments 
Photo  Contest 

Which  was  your  moment  in  Jamaica  —  one  that  made  your  h< 
and  senses  sing?  Was  it  the  sight  of  an  old  plantation  house  si 
among  almond  trees?  The  arc  of  a  cliff-diver?  The  flash  of  a 
amid  a  colorful  street  scene?  Was  it  your  first  glimpse  of  the 
reefs?  The  dance  of  the  water  from  your  kayak?  Your  son's 
taste  of  conch?  The  zen  experience  of  a  rushing  waterfall? 

If  you  captured  the  essence  of  that  moment  on  film,  your  phj 
could  be  published  in  select  Conde  Nast  magazines  -  or  yoi| 
could  win  $1,000  toward  your  next  trip  tojamaica.  So  break  out  I 
photo  album  and  get  ready  to  share  —  and  relive  —  your  memorj 

Contest  Grand  Prize: 

$1,000  toward  your  next  trip  tojamaica 

Contest  Honorable  Mention: 

Selected  winners  will  have  their  Jamaican  Moments  photos  publis 

magazines  and  online  in  a  subsequent  "Relivejamaica"  inser 

Enter  online  at  www.gourmetscoop.com/jamaica  or  mail  contest  submissions  t>| 
Conde  Nast,  Jamaican  Moments  Contest,  4  Times  Square,  11th  floor,  New  York,  NYl 
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yesterday's  news  can't  be  tomorrow's  too? 


Elettra  Rossellini  Wiedemann,  model 

MlflMUr-l',  u/lfll  Villi. ii'/-, 

the  contemporary  retro  collection. 


Madron  Aycmif  New  York,  Union  Square-San  Francisco  and  other  fine  locations,    samsoniteblackiabel.com 


The  home  movies 


The  precious  nights 
when  the  kids  are  away. 

The  home 
improvement  projects. 
The  hangovers. 
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tragedy  of  the  goldfish. 

Baking  smells 


Roughhousing. 

STAINMASTER8  carpet. 

Always  stylish.  Always  beautiful. 
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PreXail 

On  June  28,  at  Le  Cirque  in  Manhattan, 
renowned  restaurant  designer 
Adam  D.  Tihany  joined  Don  and  Rhonda 
Carano,  of  Ferrari -Carano  Vineycrds 
and  Winery,  to  celebrate  their  new 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  PreVail.  Tihany 
and  his  colleague,  Mirko  Hie,  designed 
the  label  for  the  inaugural  vintage  of  this 
new  wine  brand — a  first  for  both.  For 
more  information,  visit  prevailwines.com. 


\ unity  Fair  \ 

4ccess.com  for  monthly  updates 
on  the  most  exclusive  promotions 
and  opportunities. 


STAINMASTER 


,  of  Luxury  Briefing  and  M 
the  design  boutique  Moss. 


New  Directions  lor  Lu\ur\ 

On  May  4,  Vanity  Fair  partnered  with  Luxury  Briefing,  the  premier  monthly  trade  journal 
covering  the  international  luxury  market,  to  host  that  publication's  first-ever  luxury  symposium 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  130  guests  gathered  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Manhattan 
to  hear  world-class  speakers  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Ermenegildo  Zegna,  Estee  Lauder, 
Harry  Winston,  MTV  Networks,  Virtuoso,  and  more.  The  overall  message  of  the  day  was  that 
brands  need  to  cut  free  of  old  precepts  and  be  highly  aware  of  current  social  trends  to  be 
successful  in  the  modern  world.  After  the  symposium,  guests  adjourned  *o  the  Audemars 
Piguet  store  for  a  champagne  reception,  where  they  enjoyed  Krug  Grande  Cuvee. 

Special  thanks  to  the  sponsors:  American  Express,  Audemars  Piguet,  and  Krug. 


Spring  Fli 


ing  riin« 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund's  Spring  Fling 
brought  700  young  professionals 
together  at  Marquee  in  New  York 
City  on  April  26.  Over  $50,000 
was  raised  for  The  Fund,  which 
provides  free  vacations  to  more  than 
10,000  New  York  City  children  from 
low-income  communities  every  year. 
Guests  enjoyed  cocktails  and 
dancing  at  this  sold-out  event. 


Honoring  20  Years 

lis  September,  STAINMASTER*  carpet  celebrates 
its  20th  anniversary  with  style.  To  honor  two  decades 
of  creating  beautiful,  luxurious,  and  quality  carpet, 
STAINMASTER'  is  featuring  a  range  of  striking  new  coh 
and  patterns  inspired  by  the  latest  trends  in  interior 
design.  Be  part  of  the  celebration  by  taking  a  look  at 
the  new  STAINMASTER'  carpet  styles.  To  locate  a  retail 
near  you,  call  800-438-7668  or  visit  stainmaster.com. 
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ONE      WOMAN 


ONE      VOICE 


CHRISTINA  AGUILERA 
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Kenneth  Cole  Reaction 

ruffled  blouse  and 

crop  boot  pant. 

www.dillards.com 

1-800-345-5273 
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The  Style  of  Your  Lit 


Mamie  jacket,  Melinda 

blouse,  Maxine  cuffed 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  Fall  of  Summer 


Not  a  whole  lot  seems  to  make 
much  sense  these  days.  In 
July  it  was  reported  that 
the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  quietly  dis- 
banded its  Osama  bin  Laden  unit— 
code-named  Alec  Station— following 
10  years  of  bringing  him  in  neither 
"dead'"  nor  "alive,"  in  the  tough-talking 
words  of  President  Bush.  Congress 
was  set  to  go  into  its  summer  recess— 
"recess"  being  an  ill-advised  and  pe- 
culiarly childish  term,  given  the  infan- 
tile tantrums  so  many  of  its  members 
throw  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and 

Senate.  They  were  preparing  to  scurry  out  of  the  capital  with  stacks 
of  unfinished  business,  but  not  before  rewarding  themselves  with 
a  2  percent  pay  increase.  This  is  the  same  body  that  hasn't  raised 
the  minimum  wage  of  $5.15  per  hour  in  more  than  eight  years. 

With  virtually  the  entire  world  now  agreed  that  the  Earth  is 
lurching  toward  possible  catastrophe  due  to  global  warm- 
ing, Washington  is  terrified  of  telling  the  president  that  maybe 
it's  time  to  acknowledge  the  problem.  (For  a  man  with  big  ears, 
he  certainly  has  trouble  listening.)  January  through  June  marked 
the  hottest  first  half-year  in  America  since  recordkeeping  began, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  As  the  nation  wilted  during  a  prolonged 
midsummer  heat  wave,  evening-news  weather  maps  showed  that 
the  red  states  really  are  red.  Many  of  the  heat-wave  segments  I 
watched  featured  clips  of  city  kids  cooling  off  under  the  spray 
from  opened  fire  hydrants.  I  don't  know  where  they  find  them— 
in  almost  30  years  of  living  in  New  York  City,  I  have  yet  to  see 
one  of  these  quaint  urban  scenes  with  my  own  eyes. 

The  most  vacationed  chief  executive  in  the  nation's  modern  his- 
tory—he's a  lot  more  like  the  French  than  he  would  care  to  ad- 
mit—was at  the  time  of  this  writing  planning  to  take  off  on  his  own 
annual  month-long  August  recess.  But  not  before  urging  diploma- 
cy in  the  Israel-Lebanon  war  zone.  Having  spent  the  military,  his 
nation's  patience,  and  the  respect  of  the  world  on  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Iraq,  diplomacy  is  about  the  only  tool  the  president  has 
left.  He  has  to  walk  softly,  because  the  big  stick  he  used  to  carry  is 
lodged  in  the  desert  sands  of  Baghdad. 


ON  THE  COVER 

Kate  Moss  wears  a  hat  by 
Michael  Kors,  gloves  by  Marni,  and 
boots  by  Azzedine  Ala'fa.  Hair  products 
by  Kerastase  Paris.  Makeup  products 
by  Cle  de  Peau  Beaute.  Hair  by 
Luigi  Murenu.  Makeup  by  Lucia 
Pieroni.  Manicure  by  Lorraine  Griffin. 
Set  design  by  Simon  Costin. 
Styled  by  Joe  McKenna.  Directed 
by  Michael  Roberts.  Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Mert  Alas 
and  Marcus  Piggott 
m  London,  Jun=  4,  2006. 


You  will  see  a  newr  name  in  the  mag-l 
azine  this  month:  William  Lange-I 
wiesche,  Vanity  Fair's  first  International! 
Correspondent,  who  for  a  decade  was 
the  star  writer  at  Hie  Atlantic.  In  Iraq 
for  a  story  coming  out  later  this  year,  he 
sent  a  long  and  detailed  e-mail  about | 
the  situation  there  to  me  and  editor-at- 
large  Cullen  Murphy,  another  celebrat-j 
ed  Atlantic  veteran  new  to  Vanity  Fair,  f 
Langewiesche  (it  looks  like  a  mouthful, 
but  it's  pronounced  Langa-wisha)  has 
been  to  the  country  10  times  since  the 
commencement  of  "Operation  Iraqi, 
Freedom."  and  his  astringent  assess-' 
ment  of  the  situation  there  is  not  encouraging.  Murphy  suggested  turn- 
ing this  remarkable  dispatch  into  Langewiesche's  first  story  for  the 
magazine.  Which  we  have  done.  "Baghdad  Is  Burning."  on  page  244. 
is  a  reflection  on  a  country  the  U.S.  has  all  but  destroyed.  We  can  "keep 
Baghdad  from  looking  like  Beirut,"  he  wrote,  somewhat  prematurely. 
"But  beyond  that,  American  responsibility  may  amount  to  the  need 
simply  to  endure  here,  hemorrhaging  public  funds  and  bleeding  real 
blood— continuing  to  pay  for  a  policy  that  has  left  us  no  better  choice." 
A  few  days  after  Langewiesche's  e-mail  arrived.  I  had  lunch  with  a 
young  lawyer  who  has  set  up  shop  in  Baghdad's  Green  Zone.  He  says 
that  electricity,  even  in  this  relatively  habitable  and  safe  bubble,  is  on 
for  perhaps  three  hours  a  day— almost  everybody  has  a  generator.  Wa- 
ter comes  out  as  a  trickle.  Guns  are  everywhere.  He  said  the  airport  is 
crammed  with  Iraqis  waiting  to  leave  the  country.  And  many,  he  said, 
are  professionals— doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like.  The  Bush  invasion 
created  new  brawn  in  Iraq,  in  the  form  of  the  insurgencies.  Now  the 
ill-thought-out  occupation  is  stripping  the  country  of  its  brains. 

The  panic  to  leave  Israel  and  Lebanon  during  this  summer's  bomb- 
ings brought  back  memories  of  New  Orleans  a  year  ago.  when  the 
administration's  lack  of  interest,  will,  or  ability  resulted  in  a  ragtag 
exodus  from  the  flooded  city  following  Hurricane  Katrina.  The  in- 
eptitude resulted  in  scenes  that  showed  that  the  poorer  precincts  of 
the  U.S.  are  just  one  disaster  away  from  looking  like  the  Third  World. 
In  Haifa  and  Beirut.  American  citizens  had  to  stand  by  while  those 
from  other  nations  were  efficiently  moved  to  safer  shores.  U.S.  citizens 
sat  for  days,  with  little  in  the  way  of  help  or  leadership  from  the  em- 
bassies in  Tel  Aviv  and  Beirut  or  the  administration  at  home.  The  for- 
tunate ones  who  were  first  moved  to  Cyprus  by  chartered  cruise  ship 
had  to  sign  promissory  notes  to  pay  for  the  voyage,  though  the  State 
Department  later  rescinded  the  fees  in  the  face  of  heavy  criticism. 

Back  to  Washington,  where  we  have  a  president  who  continues  to 
argue  the  finer  points  of  what  is.  or  is  not.  torture.  (Remember 
those  balmy,  simpler  days  of  our  youth  when  we  had  a  president  who 
quibbled  over  what  is.  or  is  not.  sex?)  And  on  this,  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  9/11.  perhaps  it's  time  to  review  the  administration's  assertion 
that  that  was  the  day  the  world  changed.  It  really  wasn't:  9/12  was. 
That  was  the  day  the  neocons  in  the  White  House  began  using  this 
devastating  attack  on  American  soil  to  further  their  own  dreams  of 
taking  over  Iraq.  That  was  the  day  the  world  began  its  downward  spi- 
ral. That  was  the  day  the  administration  began  plotting  to  remove  a 
dictator  over  there  and  to  create  one  here.     -GRAY  DON  CARTER 
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Vintage  covers,  photographs  and  illustrations  reproduced 

from  the  Conde  Nast  Archive.  Gallery  quality  prints  available 

in  two  sizes,  framed  or  unframed,  for  both  your  home  and 

office.  To  view  more  of  our  collection,  and  to  order,  visit  us  at 

JWj  or  call 

FREE  SHIPPING  on  all  products  (US  orders  only) 


.88-728- 
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Rl.  Nail  Lacquer,  Clinique  Happy,  i.d.  bareMinerals 

DF  15  Foundation,  Smashbox  Photo  Finish  Primer, 
svlon  ColorStay  Eyeshadow,  Red  Earth  Lipshine... 


a  zillion  more  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS. 


ULTA 

YOUR  BEAUTY  DESTINATION 


OVER  170  STORES  NATIONWIDE 
www.ulta.com 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Michael  Roberts 


This  month  marks  the  debut  of  Vanity  Fair's  Style  Issue,  but.  according  to 

fashion  and  style  director  Michael  Roberts,  "every  issue  of  Vanity  Fair  should  be  considered 

stylish,  because  we  deal  with  world  matters— from  culture  to  politics— that  are  concerned 

with  style.  I  simply  wanted  this  issue  to  be  as  encompassing  as  any  regular  one,  but  with  added 

fashion  content."  Among  the  ramped-up  fashion  features  is  "Celluloid  Collections" 

(page  358),  a  photo  portfolio  focused  on  four  designers  whom  Roberts  selected  himself.  "The 

criteria  for  spotlighting  designers  had  less  to  do  with  designs  in  particular,  and 

more  to  do  with  how  certain  fall  collections  resonate  in  film  terms."  Prior  to  joining  V.F 

last  April,  Roberts  spent  nine  years  as  fashion  director  at  Tlie  New  Yorker.  A  noted 

photographer  and  illustrator,  he  is  currently  working  on  a  collaboration 

with  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  involving  his  artwork. 


Rupert  Everett 

When  contributing  editor 
Rupert  Everett,  whose  story  about 
aids  in  Cambodia  was  featured 
on  VanityFair.com  last  year,  was 
dispatched  to  Milan  to  cover 
Fashion  Week  for  V.F,  he  traded 
in  his  celebrity  status  for  press 
credentials,  a  crocodile-skin 
notebook,  and  a  pencil.  "Being  on 
the  reporting  side  of  things  is  realh 
different,"  Everett  says.  "You  have 
to  look  at  something  in  terms  of 
how  you  are  going  to  write  about 
it."  That's  not  to  say  he  didn't 
exercise  his  star  power— he  still 
made  sure  he  was  paparazzi-ready 
"I  wore  the  designer's  clothes  to 
each  of  their  shows,"  he  says. 
Everett's  autobiography,  Red  Carpel 
and  Other  Banana  Skins,  will 
be  published  by  Warner  Books 
this  winter. 


Willie 


am 


Langewiesche 

While  working  on  his  first  long-term  project  for 
Vanity  Fair  since  joining  the  magazine  this  spring, 
International  Correspondent  William  Langewiesche  spent 
much  of  June  and  July  in  hot.  chaotic  Baghdad.  One 
evening,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  city  and  wrote  an 
e-mail  to  his  New  York  editors  describing  the  nature  of  the 
war.  The  stark,  solemn  correspondence  quickly  became 
"Baghdad  Is  Burning."  beginning  on  page  244.  "This  was 
a  personal  note."  Langewiesche  says.  "It  was  meant  as  a  frank 
communication,  and  probably  amounted  to  some  venting 
too."  A  veteran  war  correspondent  who  for  the  last  15  years 
covered  the  Middle  East  and  Islamic  world  for  Tlte  Atlantic 
Monthly,  where  he  was  nominated  for  nine  National 
Magazine  Awards.  Langewiesche  has  made  a  staggering 
10  reporting  trips  into  the  war  zone  since  the  beginning  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  "It's  a  place  where  history 
happens  fast."  he  says.  Langewiesche 's  most  recent  book, 
The  Outlaw  Sea:  A  World  oj  Freedom.  Chaos,  and  Crime. 
was  published  in  2004  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 
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bur  judicious  study  of  discernible  reality  ...  is  not  the  way  the  world  really  works  anymore. 
We're  an  empire  now.  And  when  we  act  we  create  our  own  reality." 

— Anonymous  aide  to  President  Bush,  in  2002. 


In  a  nation  defined 

by  video  games,  reality  TV,  and 

virtual  friendships,  with  a  White 

House  that  has  perfected  the  art  of  politics 

as  public  relations,  what  is  reality  to 

Americans  today?  And  did  we  ever 

have  a  grasp  of  it? 


THE    2006   VANITY 


ESSAY    CONTEST 


SPONSORED     BY     MONTBLANC 


i  1,500  words  or  fewer,  write  an  essay  about  the  questions  above.  The  grand  prize  is  $  1 5,000,  a  week  at  a  writers'  retreat  in  Tuscany,  and  a 
/tontblanc  Meisterstuck  1 49  fountain  pen.  Second  prize  is  $5,000  and  a  Montblanc  Boheme  fountain  pen.  Third  prize  is  $  1,000  and  a  Montblanc 
tarWalker  fine-liner.  All  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  September  30,  2006.  For  details,  rules,  and  corditions,  please  visit  www.vanityfair.com. 
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GRE^  GOOSE 

T()\STS 
ICONOCLASTS 

Sundance  Channel  and  Grey  Goose 

Entertainment  present  the  second 

season  of  Iconoclasts,  a  series  of 

intimate,  unpredictable  portraits  of 

groundshakers  who  have  transformed 
our  culture  through  their  passions. 

Get  an  inside  look  at  their  lives  from 

fellow  creative  pioneers  and  discover 

how  their  work  has  raised  the  bar  on 
excellence.  Premiering  in  October, 

only  on  Sundance  Channel.  For  more 
information,  visit  iconoclaststv.com. 
Then,  look  for  the  special  insert  in 

the  November  issue  for  a  sneak  peek 

at  the  personalities  featured  in 

season  two  of  Iconoclasts. 

Ultimate  Iconoclasts  Sweepstakes 

Enter  for  a  chance  to  win  an  ultimate 
Iconoclasts  weekend,  including  a  trip 
for  two  to  attend  the  series  premiere 

event  in  October.  The  winner  will 
receive  round -trip  airfare  for  two,  a 
two -night  hotel  stay,  dinner  for  two 
at  an  acclaimed  restaurant,  and  a 

$1,000  shopping  spree.  Pack  your 
bags  and  get  ready  to  be  the  toast  of 
the  town.  Log  onto  iconociaststv.com 

to  enter  and  for  full  official  rules. 


sundancc 


greyg^ose 
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NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Starts  12:01  am 
E.SI  7/25/06  and  ends  11:59  p.m.  EST  9/15/06  when 
all  entnes  must  be  received.  Open  to  legal  re 
of  the  50  United  States/DC.  who  are  21  years  of  age 
or  older  except  employees  of  Sponsors  ond  entrants 
who  have  any  interest  in  an  on-sale  or  off-sole  retail 
alcoholic  beverage.  Void  in  California,  outside  the 
50  United  States/DC.  ond  where  otherwise 
prohibited.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number 
of  entnes  received.  Approximate  retail  value  of  prize: 

$4,995  The  Sponsor  is  CondeNet  Inc.. 
1166  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Pieinaklo  Henna. 
Amy  Fine  Collins,  and  Aimee  Bell 

. ' 

In  2002,  Graydon  Carter,  along  with  senior  articles  editor 

Aimee  Bell,  special  correspondent  Amy  Fine  Collins,  and  contributing  editor 

Reinaldo  Herrera,  was  bequeathed  the  International  Best-Dressed  List 

by  its  late  founder,  Eleanor  Lambert.  Though  conceived  in  1940,  the  list's  format  allows 

it  to  adapt  to  the  times  while  staying  true  to  its  standards  and  origins. 

"Eleanor  Lambert  entrusted  us  with  the  list  because  she  had  faith  that  we  would  both 

maintain  its  integrity  and  keep  it  fresh,"  Collins  says.  According  to  the  editors,  this  year's 

selections  herald  a  reaction  against  what  Collins  calls  "red-carpetbaggers." 

Says  Herrera,  "People  who  wear  borrowed  clothes  and  have  to  give  them  back 

the  next  day  have  no  reason  to  be  on  the  Best-Dressed  List." 


Craig  MeDean 


Judging  from  the  unflattering 

character  of  Charlotte's  photographer 

husband  in  Sofia  Coppola's 

2003  surprise  hit,  Lost  in  Translation. 

you  might  think  Coppola  has 

something  against  photographers. 

But  according  to  Craig  MeDean. 

who  shot  Coppola  for  the  elegant  spread 

that  begins  on  page  352.  "Something 

About  Sofia,"  she  is  actually  quite  fond  of 

them.  "I  loved  working  with  Sofia 

in  the  past,"  says  MeDean.  "so  I  think 

she  ended  up  wanting  to  work  with 

me  again."  MeDean  portrays  Coppola  in 

terms  that  could  equally  describe 

the  raven-haired  director's  films: 

"  i  dream,"  he  says,  "possessing  such 

•  and  grace."  The  English-born 

Vic  Dean,  whose  last  contribution  to 

December  2005,  says  all  of  his  current 


I 


,  y 

mmm  \ 

V.F.  was  his  shoot  of  Kate  Moss,  which  ran  in 
projects  involve  his  second  love:  architecture. 
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DKNY,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Las  Vegas 
entrepreneurs  Tom  Breif iing  and 

Tim  Poster  hosted  a  shopping 

event  to  benefit  Nevada  Cancer 

Institute  on  May  II.  Held  at  DKNY 

at  The  Forum  Shops  in  Las  Vegas, 

the  evening  featured  a  "rat  pack" 

theme  with  the  retro-music  stylings 

of  deejay  Michael  Shulman,  and 

drew  V.I. P.  guests  including  Nevada 

Cancer  Institute  supporters. 


The  \rt  of  Writing 

On  May  17,  the  Montblanc  boutique 

in  Manhattan  was  the  location 

of  a  cocktail  reception  honoring 

the  winners  of  the  2005  Vanity  Fair 

Essay  Contest  sponsored  by 

Montblanc.  The  evening,  hosted  by 

Vanity  Fair  special  correspondent 

Matt  Tyrnauer,  gatherea  g 

to  view  the  winning  essays,  w- 

were  on  display,  and  toast  the 

three  contest  winners. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


IMED    FROM    PACI 


Todd  Purtlum 


In  his  piece  on  page  376. 
"43 +  41  =  84."  Todd 
Purdum  doesn't  so  much 
contrast  Bush  pere  etfils  as 
point  out  the  glaring 
similarities  most  observers 
have  overlooked,  "i  don't 
think  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  W.  to  win 
office  in  2000  by  saying  he 
deserved  the  second  term 
his  father  was  deprived  of." 
says  Purdum.  "What  he  hat. 
to  do  was  portray  himself 
as  a  wholly  new  kind  of 
thing."  But  after  immersing 
himself  in  the  story  for 
two  months.  Purdum.  a 
23-year  veteran  of  Tlie  New  York  Tunes,  was  intrigued  by  what  the  two  presidents 
had  in  common:  "Anyone  who  has  ever  been  a  parent  can  begin,  but  only  begin,  to 
understand  the  tension,  but  also  the  bond,  that  binds  41  and  43  into  84." 


Marcus  Piggott 


and  Mert  Mas 


The  surnames  Alas 

and  Piggott  are  not  well 

known.  But  take  the 

first  names,  respectively. 

and  you  have  the 

darlings  of  fashion 

photograph).  Mert  & 

Marcus.  The 

photographic  partnership,  whose  client  list  includes  Louis  Vuitton.  Roberto  Cavalli 

and  Pirelli,  follow  their  very  first  assignment  for  V.F.— they  shot  Natalie  Portmat 

last  April— with  a  Kate  Moss  cover  shoot  for  this  month's  Style  Issue.  Having 

photographed  Moss  mam  times  over  the  years.  Marcus  says.  "Kate's  one  of  a  kind." 


David  Friend 


Dav  id  Friend.  I  unity  Fair's 
editor  of  creative  development,  first 
encountered  9/1 1  on  the  giant  TV 
screens  of  Times  Square,  when  he  was 
confronted  by  "a  panorama  of 
imageiy  of  terror"  all  around  him. 
His  book  Watching  the  World  Change: 
Tlie  Stories  Behind  the  Images  of  '9  11. 
excerpted  in  this  issue  ("The  Son  in 
the  Window."  page  286)  and  to  be 
published  this  month  by  Farrar.  Straus 
and  Giroux.  evolved  from  that 
experience,  as  well  as  a  2002  V.F.  article 
he  wrote  about  the  photograph) 
of  9/11.  For  him.  9  1 1  was  a  "hyper- 
visual"  event,  and  he  describes  his 
book  as  an  attempt  to  "use  the  lens  or  prism  of  the  following  week  as  a  way  to  measure  the 
impact  of  images  in  the  modern  era."  More  viscerally.  it  explores  "how  we  all  use 
pictures  to  grieve  and  respond  and  understand." 
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In  the  1970s,  New  York  was  the  place  where  Cartier 
found  the  inspiration  for  its  famous  bracelet.  Locked  in  place  by  a  loved  one, 

it  symbolizes  an  everlasting  bond. 


1-800-ca'rtier  - 


artier.com 


advertisement 


Cingular  presents 


style  amplified 

your  vote  could  land  you  a 
rock-star  weekend  in  L.A. 

It  takes  a  music  legend  to  rock  the  fashion 
world.  Vote  for  the  ultimate  iconic  look  that 
sparked  a  revolution  from  coast  to  coast. 


sound  off  for  style 

Tell  us  which  look  you  think  should  make  style 
history.  To  vote,  text  one  of  the  bolded  words 
(below)  to  382578.  Tune  in  to  Fashion  Rocks™ 
for  the  big  reveal  on  CBS  Friday,  September  8. 

►  Pop's  school-girl  skirts 

►  Hip-hop's  bling 

►  Grunge's  flannel  shirts 

►  Heavy  metal's  big  hair 

►  Disco's  white  suit 


One  voter  will  be 
chosen  at  random  to 
win  a  weekend  in  L.A. 
including: 

►  Front-row 
concert  tickets 

►  Round-trip  airfare 

►  A-list 
accommodations 

►  Shopping  spree 
at  L.A.'s  hottest 
boutiques 

The  more  you  vote, 
the  better  your 
chances! 


Cingular  is  a  proud  sponsor  of  Fashion  Rocks™ 

Xcingular 

raising  the  barr.iill 
fashionrocks06.com/cingular 
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Mikhail  Barvshnikm 


* 


One  of  the  true  giants  of  dance. 

Mikhail  Baryshnikov.  at  58. 

is  showing  no  signs  of  slowing 

down.  With  work  created  at  the 

Baryshnikov  Arts  Center,  in 

New  York  City,  still  in  its 

inaugural  year,  the  dancer  spent 

the  summer  on  tour,  performing 

at  a  variety  of  venues,  including  the  Mercat  de  les  Flors  theater,  in  Barcelona.  Baryshnikov. 

a  native  of  Riga.  Latvia,  studied  dance  at  St.  Petersburg's  legendary  Vaganova  Ballet 

Academy,  which  he  profiles  on  page  370,  and  was  a  principal  dancer  with  the  Kirov  Ballet 

before  leaving  Russia  in  1974.  In  1980  he  became  artistic  director  of  New  York's  American 

Ballet  Theatre,  and  from  1990  to  2002  he  was  a  co-director  and  dancer  at  the  White  Oak 

Dance  Project.  Among  Baryshnikov  "s  most  recent  awards  are  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors, 

the  National  Medal  of  Arts,  and  the  Jerome  Robbins  Prize. 


Arlh 


u  r 


Ejgort 


Although  New  York-based  photographer  Arthur 
Elgort  has  worked  with  top  models  and  actors,  his 
passion  is  capturing  dancers  in  their  element.  His 
latest  inspiration  is  the  students  at  the  Vaganova  Balle 
Academy,  in  St.  Petersburg  ("Keepers  of  the  Flame," 
page  370).  He  first  traveled  to  the  school  in  1990  to 
photograph  model  Christy  Turlington,  and  during  th;» 
trip  he  was  "blown  away"  by  the  young  ballet  stars 
who  posed  for  cameras  despite  their  rigorous  scheduk 
"Because  of  their  discipline."  Elgort  remarks, 
"they  could  find  the  time  for  us.  They  weren't  like 
rock  stars—  too  tired  for  the  shoot."  Elgort  s  portrait 
chronicling  the  graduating  classes  are  on  permanent 
display  at  the  Vaganova*s  private  museum. 


David  Kamp 


As  a  contributing  editor.  David  Kamp 

writes  both  big  features  and  short  humor  bits. 

such  as  the  cottage-industry-spawning  "Snob's 

Dictionaries."  Starting  this  month,  he  has  an  added 

responsibility:  serving  as  a  creative  consultant  for  the 

Vanities  section.  Kamp,  who  began  his  magazine 

career  at  Spy  19  years  ago,  says  he  wants  to  "bottle 

the  old  Spy  lightning  and  re-do  it  in  a  modern 

context."  Kamp's  most  recent  book.  The  United 

Stales  ofArugula:  How  We  Beeame  a  Gourmet 

Nation,  is  out  this  month  from  Broadway  Books. 


S.  I'.  \i\ 

Before  joining  Vanity  Fair,  in  2003.  International  Best- 
Dressed  List  research  coordinator  S.  P.  Nix  worked  for 
Eleanor  Lambert,  the  list's  founder.  Nix.  who  also  served 
as  assistant  producer  of  the  documentary  Eleanor: 
Godmother  of  American  Fashion,  compiled  the  captions 
for  this  month's  Best-Dressed  portfolio,  interviewing 
most  of  the  40  subjects  and  reporting  on  their  style. 
"The  most  interesting  part  of  our  process  is  tracking 
the  hundreds  of  individuals  we  consider."  Nix  says. 
"They  come  from  such  diverse  worlds,  some  I  wouldn't 
normally  research." 
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Harold  Wolpert  and  David  Steffen  of 

bout  Theatre  Company  with  Linda  Passaro 

and  Zaneta  Sampson  of  Longines. 


Hear  I  he  Music 


40  Years  of  Theater 

On  March  23,  Longines  and  Vanity  Fair 
celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Roundabout  Theatre  Company  with  a 
cocktail  reception.  Held  at  Tourneau 
TimeMachine  in  Manhattan,  the  event 
featured  an  exclusive  exhibition  chronicling 
the  theater's  past  and  present.  Longines 
V.I.P.'s,  Roundabout  supporters,  and 
friends  of  Vanity  Fair  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  anniversary. 


Crafters  and  Vanity  Fair  invite 
to  celebrate  music  like  a  celebrity. 
vfaccess.com  from  August  7  to  20 
iter  to  win  a  trip  to  Vanity  Fair's 
annual  In  Concert  music  event, 
ding  round -trip  airfare  for  two, 
nights'  hotel  accommodations, 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
it.  For  details  and  complete  rules 
regulations,  visit  vfaccess.com. 


Burnt  Toast 

On  May  2,  Piaget  and  Vanity  Fair 
hosted  a  champagne  reception, 
at  Aqua  in  Beverly  Hills,  to  launch 
Burnt  Toast,  the  first  book  from 
Golden  Globe®-winner  Teri  Hatcher. 
Wearing  Piaget,  Hatcher  celebrated 
with  a  V.I. P.  crowd  of  friends  and 
family,  including  Felicity  Huffman, 
Dean  Cain,  Nicollette  Sheridan,  and 
Michael  Bolton.  The  evening 
benefited  Step  Up  Women's  Network. 


Rise  Above  the  Traffic 

Liberty  Executive  Charter  is  the  largest  helicopter- 
charter  operator  in  the  Northeast  and  the  only 
charter  company  based  in  Manhattan.  The 
company's  customer-service  managers  are 
available  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  For 
more  information,  contact  Patrick  Day,  director 
of  charter  marketing,  at  888-692-4354  or 
908-474-9700,  or  visit  libertyhelicopters.com. 


When  the  reigning  princess  of  Los  Angeles  nightlife,  Shereen  Araim,  introdu 

a  new  venue,  it  is  nothing  short  of  visual  perfection  fused  with  wall-to-wall 

Her  newest  success  is  Shag — a  nightclub  and  restaurant  that  will  trans| 

lie  most  discerning  scenester  from  the  heart  of  Hollywood  to  a  coloi 

midcentury-design-inspired  playground  for  the  senses. 
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BEHIND    THE    SCENES 


Style  by 
the  Mile 

Following  the  practiced 
jve  of  new  hire  Michael  Roberts, 

Vanity  Fair  crisscrossed 

the  globe-from  Los  Angeles  to 

St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  New 

York,  Paris,  and  London- 

to  capture  la  mode  dujour 


So  much  for  taking  some  time  to  settle  in. 
Since  joining  IF.  in  April,  fashion  and  style 
director  Michael  Roberts  has  traveled  to 
Los  Angeles.  London.  Milan.  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg  while  overseeing  this  month's 
special  issue.  "The  Style  Issue  was  originally  supposed 
to  be  next  year."  says  Roberts,  "but  a  year  in  fashion 
is  a  long  time,  and  if  you  don't  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot  it's  easy  to  look  left  behind.  Plus  I  had  some  ideas 
that  I  thought  were  very  I  unity  Fair" 

One  of  those  ideas:  to  pair  four  fall  collections  with 
four  classic  films,  from  Ludwig  to  Taxi  Driver,  in  a 
shoot  by  Mark  Seliger.  "I  chose  the  movies  by  study- 
ing the  collections  and  thinking  about  which  films  they 
evoked  for  me."  says  Roberts,  whose  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  fashion  has  taken  him 
to  The  Sunday  Times  of  London. 
Taller,  and  The  New  Yorker.  "Pure 
fashion  can  be  deadly  dull."  he 
Bays.  "It's  like  writing  about  car 
maintenance." 

"Dull"  is  the  last  word  one 
would  use  to  describe  Rupert 
Everett's  first-person  account  of 
Men's  Fashion  Week  in  Milan— 
another  of  Roberts's  brain  waves. 
"It  was  great  to  have  Rupert's 
fresh  eye  on  something  I've  cov- 
ered for  20  years."  says  Roberts, 
whose  illustrations  complement 
Everett's  acerbic  reflections.  "1 
wish  I  could  find  more  actors  who  can  write." 

Roberts  commissioned  Arthur  Elgort's  breath- 
taking shoot  of  the  Vaganova  Ballet  Academy,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  after  seeing  pictures  the  photographer 
had  taken  there.  "The  dancers  we  shot  were  actual 
students.  They  graduated  while  we  were  there."  Rob- 
erts says.  Mikhail  Baryshnikov.  a  graduate  from  a 
few  years  back,  wrote  the  accompanying  text,  while 
V.F.'s  fashion  department— including  senior  fashion 
editor  Mary  Braeunig— helped  realize  the  v  ision. 
In  any  project  of  this  magnitude,  there  are  obsta- 
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Pure  fashion  can  be  deadly  dull. 

It's  like  writing  about  car  maintenance 


cles— and  Roberts  thought  he*d  come  across  a  major  one  en  route  to  Mert  &  Marcus's  cover  shoot  in  London:  "I 
was  on  the  train  reading  a  glossy  gossip  magazine  and  it  said  that  Kate  Moss  had  just  been  seen  leaving  her  house 
with  a  huge  swollen  face,  after  being  smashed  in  the  face  by  [her  ex-boyfriend]  Pete  Doherty  I  had  a  total  melt- 
down, thinking  I  was  going  to  find  our  cover  subject  with  her  looks  destroyed.  As  it  turned  out,  she  had  been  pho- 
tographed on  her  way  to  the  dentist's  with  an  impacted  wisdom  tooth.  So  by  the  time  I  arrived  she  looked  fine." 

And  yet  one  suspects  that  makeup  artist  Lucia  Pieroni  would  have  found  a  way  to  make  even  a  black-and- 
blue  Moss  look  beautiful.  After  all,  who  could  replace  her?  As  Roberts  says,  "Kate,  I  decided,  had  to  be  on  the 
cover  of  the  Style  Issue  because  she  is  the  most  followed  style  icon  of  our  time.  She 
looks  ravishing  whether  she's  going  to  the  grocery  store  or  walking  the  red  carpet. 
By  happy  coincidence,  when  I  looked  at  the  tally  of  votes  for  the  International  Best- 
Dressed  List,  she  got  the  most  among  women— and  since  this  was  her  fourth  time, 
she  was  elevated  to  the  Hall  of  Fame."  Is  it  really  a  coincidence,  or  did  the  tally  prove 
[  that  Roberts  was  right?  He  laughs  and  says,  "I  think  you'll  find  that  I'm  right  about 
:   fashion  almost  as  often  as  Kate  is  right  about  how  she  dresses."    -michael  hogan 


ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 

Clockwise  from  top: 

Jessica  Biel,  photographed  by 

Norman  Jean  Roy  in  LA.;  Casey  Johnson 

sits  for  Jonathan  Becker  in  Bel  Air; 

Mark  Seliger  manhandles  set  designer  Thomas 

Thurnauer;  makeup  artist  Paul  Starr 

paints  Mischa  Barton's  lips;  Roberts  delivers 

a  last-minute  fix;  hairstylist  Gavin  Harwin 

gives  New  York  Red  Bulls  midfielder 

Seth  Stammler  a  Mohawk. 
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BETRAYALS  OF  LIBERTY 


Poking  holes  in  Churchill's  civil-liberties  record:  the  downside  of  blow  jobs;  a  submission 
for  Graydon  Carters  iEngine  idea;  B.R— -not-so-jolly  green?;  and  more 
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- 
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BLAIR  S  GREEN  ZON 

London  police  surround  Parliamen* 

Square  during  a  demonstrotior 

for  the  Right  to  Protest,  August  I,  2005 

Five  protesters  were  arrestee 


Une  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
Henry  Porter's  much-needed 
dissection  of  Tony  Blair  is  "'Better  late  than 
never"  ("Blair's  Big  Brother  Legacy."  July). 
Porter  does  have  the  grace  to  admit  that  he, 
like  almost  all  the  British  media,  should  have 
gotten  onto  this  a  long  time  ago.  To  this  day 
it  is  incomprehensible  to  many  of  us  how  the 
British  Parliament— which  used  to  be  the 
ultimate  authority  of  government  as  well  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people— al- 
lowed Blair  to  take  the  country  into  an  illegal 
war  with  Iraq  without  even  consulting  w  ith 
it.  let  alone  putting  the  war  to  a  vote.  The 
situation  was  amply  mirrored  in  the  U.S.  by 
George  W.  Bush  and  has  been  consistently 
documented  by  Vanity  Fai,.  This  sorry  mo- 
ment in  English  history  was  where  Blair*s 
crypto-Fascist  arrogance  first  took  hold.  As 
we  now  know,  and  should  have  known  then, 
taking  his  country  to  war  had  nothing  to  do 
with  protecting  the  country's  security  nd 
everything  to  do  with  surreptitioush  n 
ing  an  assault  on  England's  precious  civil 
liberties.  It  is  an  embarrassment  that  a  com- 
placent majority  was  "out  to  lunch" 
all  this  was  happening.  Porter,  nevertheless, 
is  to  be  commended  for  documenting  with 
such  clarity  how  it  happened  and  continues 
to  happen,  still  largely  unchecked. 

JOHN  MANN 
Cathedral  City.  California 
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WHILE  READING  HENRY  PORTER'S  ar- 
ticle. I  kept  feeling  a  sense  of  deja  vu  with 
our  own  political  situation  in  the  States.  Af- 
ter I  finished,  I  went  online  [to  VanityFair 
.com]  and  read  the  e-mail  exchange  between 
Tony  Blair  and  Porter.  I  was  gobsmacked  at 
just  the  prospect  that  the  prime  minister  of 
England  would  participate  in  such  a  civilized 
e-mail  exchange  with  anyone  who  was  criti- 
cal of  his  policies,  let  alone  a  member  of  the 
press.  Can  anyone  in  the  U.S.  truly  imagine 
this  scenario  happening  here? 

Porter's  article  was  superb  in  its  illustra- 
tion of  the  creeping,  subtle,  and  cumulative 
ways  in  which  civil  liberties  can  be  and  have 
been  abrogated  in  the  U.K.  Unfortunately, 
our  loss  of  these  same  liberties  here  in  the 
U.S.  has  not  been  so  understated.  While  I 
am  not  convinced  of  a  nefarious  motive  on 
Blair's  or  Labour's  part  (as  opposed  to  our 
dear  leader),  it  is  clear  that  in  the  U.K..  as  in 
America,  the  occupant  of  the  executive  seat 
is  indeed  trying  to  accrue  as  much  political 
power  as  he  can. 

However,  the  news  is  not  all  bad.  Because 
we  both  are  still  functioning  democracies, 
what  good  will  these  powers  be  to  each  of 
diem  one  minute,  hour,  or  day  after  they 
leave  office?  All  it  takes  is  an  election  to  stop 
this  slide.  So  remember,  register  and  vote! 

JENNCRAYTHORNE 
Tampa.  Florida 


HENRY  PORTER'S  piece  sounded  rather 
like  the  righteous  protest  of  the  rich,  who 
are  insulated  from  the  realities  of  daily  life 
in  inner-city  Britain  today. 

With  regard  to  his  criticism  of  the  new  op- 
tion which  harassed  members  of  the  public 
have  of  an  antisocial-behavior  order  (asbo). 
clearly.  Porter,  who  no  doubt  lives  in  a  plush 
London  neighborhood,  has  never  had  death 
threats  made  against  him  by  a  neighbor 
who  has  been  asked  to  turn  his  music  down 
(something  that  has  happened  to  me). 

And  as  for  Neil  Tennant,  the  wealthy  Pet 
Shop  Boy.  who  would  take  issue  with  the 
police's  stopping  him  to  check  his  ID  card 
on  the  well-heeled  King's  Road  in  London, 
again,  surely  he  would  be  a  world  away  from 
being  exposed  to  crime  and  terrorism. 

CURRAN  MATTHEWS 
London.  England 

I  FOUND  Henry  Porter's  piece  on  Blair 
wonderfully  revealing  and  devastating,  but 
I  thought  his  labeling  of  Winston  Churchill 
as  a  guardian  of  civil  liberties  rather  odd  for 
several  reasons. 

Any  reading  of  Churchill's  actions  against 
Italians  in  the  aftermath  of  Italy's  entering 
World  War  II— having  them  arrested  and 
immediately  interned— certainly  does  not 
put  him  on  the  side  of  civil  liberties. 

Additionally,  historian  D.  A.  N.  Jones 
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wrote  that  Churchill,  during  the  Boer  War 
(1899-1902).  praised  the  white  enemy  for 
not  arming  the  black  population,  which  he 
referred  to  as  "the  Black  Peril.'*  And  How- 
ard Zinn  points  out  in  Tfie  Politics  of  His- 
tory that  while  serving  as  home  secretary 
Churchill  accompanied  the  police  as  they 
burned  the  homes  of  suspected  anarchists 
to  the  ground,  which  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  the  suspects.  In  the  aftermath.  Churchill 
wrote  to  the  prime  minister  that  he  would 
have  "to  stiffen  the  administration  of  the 
Aliens  Act  a  little."* 

It  is  not  certain  whether  old  Winnie 
would  be  spinning  in  his  grave  so  much  as 
applauding  Blair's  efforts  to  stifle  free  speech 
for  the  good  of  "national  security ." 

EDWARD  DAVID  JLILLARD 
Chicago.  Illinois 


ORAL  HISTORY 

I  TAKE  EXCEPTION  to  the  statement  by 
Christopher  Hitchens  that  the  blow  job 
came  into  its  own  with  Deep  Tfiroat  in  1972 
[/As  American  as  Apple  Pie."  Jury). 

In  1969.  I  picked  up  Joan  Garrity.  a 
former  employee  of  my  publishing  com- 
pany, in  a  taxi  and  gave  her  a  lift  to  a  job 
interview  a  few  blocks  away.  I  had  phoned 
to  tell  her  that  I  was  going  to  "change  her 
life."  I  told  her  I  wanted  her  to  write  a 
book.  "Don't  you  remember."  she  said, 
"we  parted  because  I  couldn't  write  a  press 
release." 

"I  want  you  to  write  the  way  you  talk." 
I  said.  Then  I  spoke  the  words  that  would 
trigger  a  gross  of  nearly  S50  million  world- 


wide: "I  want  you  to  make  cocksucking  re- 
spectable in  America." 

The  book  was  titled  77ie  Sensuous  H  om- 
an.  and  it  remained  on  the  best-seller  lists 
in  1970  as  a  cloth-cover  book  for  almost 
a  year,  selling  more  than  600.000  copies. 
The  paperback  edition  has  sold  more  than 
10  million  copies  to  date.  With  that  single 
book  we  turned  what  had  been  considered 
a  perversion  into  a  normal  sex  act. 

Deep  Throat,  which  Mr.  Hitchens  wrong- 
ly credits  w ith  doing  that,  came  two  years 
later,  when  it  was  discovered  at  the  World 
theater  and  publicized  by  Al  Goldstein  in 
his  Screw  magazine. 

LYLE  STUART 

President.  Barricade  Books 

Fort  Lee.  New  Jersey 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.  Lyle  Stuart,  the  controversial 
book  publisher  who  famously  feuded  with  Walter 
Wincbell  and  Steve  Wynn  and  nho  released  sev- 
eral notorious  books  (induding  The  Anarchist 
Cookbook.  Naked  Came  the  Stranger,  and 
the  aforementioned  Sensuous  Woman/  died  on 
June  24.  2006— a  neek  after  sending  V.F.  this 
letter.  He  nas  83. 

THE  POET  Philip  Larkin  wrote.  "Sexual 
intercourse  began  in  nineteen  sixty-three." 
I  must  remark  on  the  great  tongue-in-cheek 
(pardon  the  pun)  piece  Christopher  Hitch- 
ens has  written  about  the  blow  job.  As  I  ap- 
proach the  age  of  one  of  your  outstanding 
contributors.  Dominick  Dunne,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  see  what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  America  in  these  80  years,  especially  in 
sexual  attitudes.  Ah.  to  live  it  all  again!   . 

MIRIAM  CENTER 
Savannah.  Georeia 


I  TOOK  THE  PICTURE  of  Sue  Lyon  as 
lores  in  Lolita  on  page  52  of  the  July  is^ 
for  my  best  friend  Stanley  Kubrick  in  H 
in  Sag  Harbor.  New  York.  I  purchased 
heart-shaped  stl 
glasses  for  39  ce( 
at  the  five-and-dii 
store,  which  is  s| 
there.  I  ended 
spending  a  week  | 
Sag  Harbor  wi 
Sue  Lyon  and  H 
mother  taking  pi 
tures  for  the  movie.  I  devised  all  my  idJ 
for  the  photographs  from  reading  IS  | 
kov"s  novel. 

I  did  not  get  a  blow  job.  but  I  did 
screwed  by  not  receiving  a  photograpl 
credit  for  use  of  my  photo  in  Christophl 
Hitchens's  article.  However.  I  am  gratl 
fill  for  the  opportunity  to  set  the  recoj 
straight  in  my  favorite  magazine. 

BERT  STERl 
Sag  Harbor.  N  e  I 

IF  THERE  IS  a  "resurgence"  of  fellatij 
as  purported  in  "As  American  as  AppJ 
Pie."  the  article  would  have  redeeme 
itself  by  noting  that  oral  sex  among  junic 
high  and  high-school  students  is  accept i.| 
by  many  as  "O.K."  and  "no  big  deal 
thanks  to  our  former  leader  Bill  Clintoi 
or  by  mentioning  how  disease  is  spread] 
ing  among  youngsters  because  they  b I 
lieve  that  there  is  no  downside  to  this  bJ 
hav  ior.  Are  you  so  desperate  to  fill  spacj 
that  you  indulge  your  enfant  terrible  bj 
allowing  prurient  garbage  to  masquerad] 
as  information  worthy  of  your  public^ 


POSTSCRIPT 


In  December  2000.  contribut- 
ing editor  Edward  Klein  in- 
vestigated why  nuclear  scientist 
Wen  Ho  Lee  spent  278  days  in 
solitary  confinement  without  a 
trial  ("The  Hunting  of  Wen  Ho 
Lee").  After  China  allegedly 
obtained  plans  for  a  U.S.  nu- 
clear warhead.  Taiwanese-born 
Lee  found  himself  the  target  of 
a  spying  probe  as  the  govern- 
ment scrambled  to  explain  se- 
curity lapses  at  the  Los  Alamos 
laboratory,  in  New  Mexico, 
where  Lee  worked.  When  news 
outlets  got  wind  of  the  investi- 
gation, in  1999.  a  media  frenzy 
erupted,  and  Lee  was  fired  from  his  job.  Then  the  F.B.I,  made  its 
discovery:  Lee  had  downloaded  weapons  files  from  a  Los  Ala- 
mos server  onto  portable  compuu  This  colossal  blunder 
was  reason  enough  not  only  to  indict  the  soft-spoken  scientist  on 
59  counts  but  also  to  throw  him  in  lockdown.  Nine  months  later. 


MILLION-DOLLAR  MAN 

Last  June,  the  U.S.  government 

and  several  media  outlets  agreed 

to  pay  Wen  Ho  Lee  (seen  here 

in  2000)51.65  million  to 

settle  his  privacy  lawsuit. 


when  Lee's  attorneys  finally  proved  he  wasn't  a  threat  to  national 
security.  Lee  was  released,  pleading  guilty  only  to  mishandling 
computer  files  (the  other  58  counts  were  dropped).  Klein's  article 
left  us  wondering:  Would  Lee  get  vindication? 

Lee  did  get  pay  back— but  it  took  a  while.  After  his  arrest.  Lee's 
attorneys  sued  the  government  for  violating  the  Privacy  Act.  The 
claim  sought  the  names  of  the  anonymous  officials  who  had  leaked 
the  scientist's  personal  information  to  reporters  from  five  news  or- 
ganizations (ABC.  the  Associated  Press,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  New  York  Tunes,  and  71k  Washington  Post).  In  June  2006. 
after  litigating  for  five  years,  the  government  and  media  outlets 
agreed  to  pay  Lee  a  combined  SI. 65  million.  Although  Lee  hadn't 
filed  against  the  news  organizations,  they  joined  the  settlement  in 
order  to  prevent  disclosing  their  reporters'  sources.  "Dr.  Lee  is 
very  pleased  by  the  results."  says  Brian  Sun.  Lee's  attorney,  "and 
hopes  that  this  resolution  can  send  out  a  strong  message  that  this 
type  o(  unlawful  [leaking]  conduct  by  government  officials  should 
not  be  condoned." 

But  a  major  question  from  Kleins  article  still  remains:  Why  did 
Lee  download  the  computer  files?  Take  it  straight  from  the  source: 
in  his  book.  \/i  Country  I  ersus  Me,  which  was  published  in  2002. 
Lee  claims  he  copied  the  material  simply  to  protect  it  from  loss. 
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tion?  This  article  is  the  deal  breaker,  and 
we  are  canceling  our  subscription. 

M.J.WARREN 

New  York.  New  York 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS'S  ARTICLE  re- 
minded me  of  those  "succulent  60s."  You 
had  to  work  real  hard  to  get  blow  jobs,  but 
I  remember  mine  well— even  the  bad  ones. 
FREDGLRNER 
New  York.  New  York 


A  LOOK  BACK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

AT  THE  END  OF  JULY'S  Editor's  Letter 
["The  Heart  of  a  21st-century  Machine "]. 
Graydon  Carter  calls  for  the  development 
of  an  "iEngine."  as  a  replacement  for  the 
internal-combustion  machine.  In  1958  my 
father.  Giovanni  Savonuzzi— past  director 
and  designer  of  Cisitalia  and  Ghia.  in  To- 


RETHINKINGTHECAR 

Engineer  Giovanni  Savonuzzi  leans  on 

the  turbine-engine  car  he  developed 

for  Chrysler  in  the  1960s. 


rino.  Italy— came  to  the  United  States  as 
chief  engineer  for  turbine  research  at  Chrys- 
ler Corporation.  Over  the  next  10  years  he 
developed  the  turbine-engine  car.  built  it. 
and  drove  it  around  a  block  in  New  York 
City,  fueled  by  Arpege  perfume  and  peanut 
oil.  After  he  brought  the  car  back  home  to 
Birmingham.  Michigan.  I  used  to  love  rid- 
ing in  it  because  of  the  stares— not  only  for 
its  futuristic  design,  but  also  because  of  the 
hissing  sound  it  made  on  "takeoff."  In  1968 
my  father  returned  to  Italy  as  director  of 
research  at  Fiat,  and  he  used  to  refer  to  the 
turbine  car  as  a  "vanity  project"  way  ahead 
of  its  time.  Might  not  that  time  be  now0 

ALBERTA  SAVON  I  ZZI 
Lpper\ille.  Virginia 


B.P/S  SHADES  OF  GREEN 

WHEN  I  SAW  British  Petroleum  C.E.O. 

^rd  John  Brow  ne  featured  as  an  envi- 

^ental  hero  in  Vanity  Fair's  Green 

'ay].  I  was.  as  we  say  in  East 
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Tennessee,  madder  than  a  wet  hornet 
Every  American  should  be  outraged  bv 
the  V.F.  photograph  of  Browne,  the  grotesque 
hypocrisy  of  B.P.'s  "green"  P.R.  efforts,  anc 
the  shocking  gullibility  of  the  press. 

Two  months  before  the  V.F.  issue  hi 
the  streets,  a  corroded  B.P  pipeline  on  tht 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  leaked  more  than 
267.000  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Alaskan 
tundra.  The  spill,  the  worst  in  the  history  ol 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope,  was  not  discov- 
ered by  B.P.  leak-detection  technology  but  bv 
an  employee  who  just  happened  to  drive  b\ 
and  notice  it. 

This  oil  leak,  in  March,  was  not  an  isolat- 
ed, unexpected  incident.  For  years.  B.P.  has 
dragged  its  feet  on  even  minimum  require- 
ments to  maintain  its  pipelines.  In  2002. 
B.P.  was  fined  and  ordered  to  install  leak- 
detection  systems  when  it  was  found  to  be 
lagging  behind  state  mandates.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1998.  the  company  and  its  contrac 
tors  were  fined  millions  and 
placed  on  criminal  probation  for 
burying  thousands  of  gallons  of 
toxic  materials  in  an  Alaskan  oil 
field,  an  illegal  activity  that  came 
to  light  thanks  to  a  whistle- 
blower.  And  yet,  thanks  to  a  nif- 
ty eco-friendly  logo  and  what 
some  have  dubbed  a  "reformed 
sinner"  P.R.  campaign  ("We 
know  we've  been  bad  to  the  env  i 
ronmeni.  but  now  were  doing 
our  small  part  to  make  things 
better"),  there's  the  picture  of 
Lord  Browne  in  V.F,  right  alongside  pho 
tos  of  real  everyday  heroes  doing  the  little 
things  that  make  a  difference. 

To  me.  the  fact  that  Brow  ne  and  B.P.  are 
portrayed  in  this  article  as  heroic  and  not 
villainous  is  a  striking  example  of  a  trou- 
bling aspect  of  our  culture:  what  you  say  is 
more  important  than  what  you  do. 

After  a  lifetime  in  politics.  I'm  certainly 
not  naive,  but  somewhere  along  the  wax. 
good  old-fashioned  accountability  was 
compromised  to  an  extent  that  I  had  never 
witnessed.  How  did  we  reach  a  point  w here 
a  company  making  billions  of  dollars  while 
Americans  are  gouged  at  the  pumps,  a 
company  leaking  precious  American  oil  at 
a  time  when  our  country  is  desperately  try- 
ing to  reduce  its  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
is  honored  by  the  press'1 

Other  aspects  of  B.P.'s  style-over-substance 
campaign  have  played  out  in  full  view  of 
the  public.  When  the  company  rolled  out 
its  new.  "sunburst"  logo,  in  2000.  Browne 
himself  was  quoted  as  saving.  "It's  all  about 
increasing  sales,  increasing  margins."  The 
company  that  realized  there  was  money 
to  be  made  in  appearing  environmen- 
tally friendly  is  the  same  company  whose 
Texas  City.  Texas,  refinery  had  more  than 
three  times  as  many  toxic  pollutants  as  the 
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nation's  second-most-polluting  refiner} .  ac- 
cording to  the  E.P.A. 

Whether  you  are  young  or  old.  live  in  a 
red  state  or  blue  state,  I  hope  we  can  all 
agree  that  this  whole  scenario  represents 
the  worst  of  America  in  2006— a  huge  com- 
pany pollutes  the  earth  while  representing 
itself  as  an  environmental  hero,  and  a  lazy 
press  falls  for  the  whole  charade. 

Back  in  England.  Browne  must  be  chuck- 
ling at  how  he  has  pulled  this  one  over  on 
the  good  old  U.S.A.  It's  time  the  press  and 
the  public  held  him  accountable  for  pollut- 
ing our  land  and  our  values. 

JIM  HALL 

President.  Hall  &  Associates 

Washington.  DC. 

VANITY  FAIR  REPLIES.  While  the  recent 
environmental  accidents  Mr.  Hall  cites  are  seri- 
ous and  harmful,  they  do  not  nullify  the  progress 
Lord  Browne  has  made  to  push  B.P.  toward 
takJng  responsibility  in  the  global-warming  debate 
and  adopting  more  environmentally  conscious  op- 
erations. Browne  is  not  new  to  the  environmental 
movement:  he  acknowledged  global  warming  in 
1997,  the  first  representative  of  a  big  oil  company  to 
do  so.  Between  the  company  s  significant  investments 
in  solar  power  and  reimrabk-energy  technologies, 
and  its  goals  to  reduce  CO,  emissions  [which  it 
has  done  ahead  of  schedule),  there's  no  doubt  that 
Browne  is  committed  to  environmental  issues. 


WHAT  WE  OWE  IRAQ 

I  AM  WRITING  REGARDING  two  articles 
in  the  July  issue.  "Rumsfeld  and  the  Gen- 
erals" [by  Michael  Wolff]  and  "The  War 
They  Wanted,  the  Lies  They  Needed"  [by 
Craig  Unger].  There  are.  I  think,  fewer 
and  fewer  people  who  stiH  believe  that 
the  casus  belli  for  the  Iraq  war  was  more 
than  a  paper-thin  sham  of  rationalization 
and  lies.  If  even  half  of  what  either  side 
is  saying  is  true,  it  is  crystal  clear  by  now 
that  we  attacked  a  sovereign  nation  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  While  I  wholeheartedly 
appreciate  every  effort  made  by  every 
journalist  to  present  the  truth  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  delight  in  phrases  such  as  "Rum- 
my ontogeny."  I  believe  that  these  articles 
can  only  go  so  far.  When  we  invaded  Iraq 
we  destroyed  its  government  and  much 
of  its  infrastructure,  and  now— no  matter 
who  lied  and  why— we  owe  it  to  the  Iraqi 
people  to  put  them  back  on  their  feet  be- 
fore withdrawing.  This  is  the  piece  of  the 
puzzle  that  very  few  that  are  against  the 
war  seem  to  understand.  The  medical, 
food,  transportation,  energy,  and  security 
foundations  must  all  be  reconstructed  so 
that  the  Iraqi  people  can  go  on  with  their 
lives.  This  should  be  the  highest  priority 
of  our  nation,  and  a  cause  to  which  all  of 
us  should  devote  our  efforts. 


Billy  David 

CRUDUP    DUCHOVNY   GYLL 


Julianne  Eva 

AAL   MOORE    MENDES 


In  the  here  and  now.  it  seems  that 
would  be  a  wonderful  undertaking  fo 
magazines  such  as  yours  to  begin  talkin 
about  what  the  American  people  can  do  l 
help  sort  out  the  mess— be  it  through  lei 
ters  to  Congress,  food  and  clothing  drive; 
fund-raising,  anything.  The  sooner  w 
align  our  efforts  to  rebuild  Iraq,  the  soon 
er  we  can  bring  the  troops  home  and  focu 
our  energies  on  more  worthy  initiatives. 

DAVE  KANTE1 
New  York.  New  Yor 


MOUNTAINS  OF  DENIAL 

DON  BLANKENSHIP'S  response  [Letters 
July]  to  Michael  Shnayerson's  "The  Rap( 
of  Appalachia"  [May]  is  typical  big-coa 
propaganda.  He  says  the  mining  and  pro 
duction  of  coal  don't  lead  to  war.  but  there 
is  an  endless  war  being  waged  in  these  hillj 
among  the  coal  companies,  the  politician^ 
who  enable  them,  and  the  fine  people  ol 
West  Virginia  who  have  found  themselves 
in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  seams  of 
Appalachia.  Three  million  pounds  of  ex 
plosives  are  used  against  West  Virginia's 
mountains  every  working  day. 

My  friend  lives  less  than  a  mile  from 
Hobet-21.  an  unimaginably  large  coal 
mine  that  was  once  a  lush,  diversified 
forest.  She  can't  drink  her  water  or  take 
showers  w  ithout  worrying  about  her  expo- 
sure to  chemicals. 

This  is  the  war  being  waged  every  day 
on  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  Please 
keep  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  people 
who  are  continually  rendered  less  im- 
portant than  this  "inexpensive"  energy 
source  that  Blankenship  lauds.  Like  the 
"inexpensive"  goods  bought  at  Wal-Mart, 
cheap  electricity  comes  at  a  great  cost  to 
the  people  of  this  state  and  to  the  countrv 
that  is  just  beginning  to  realize  the  beauti- 
ful gem  that  is  disappearing  every  day. 

ELEANOR  GOULD 
Charleston.  West  Virginia 

I  AGREE  with  Don  Blankenship  that  the 
world  has  a  serious  problem  with  excess  oil 
consumption  and  that  the  war  over  what's 
left  of  it  is.  arguably,  the  most  serious  po- 
litical and  environmental  issue  facing  the 
globe  today.  But  Blankenship's  notion  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  either-or  decision— ei- 
ther prevent  environmental  damage  or  cre- 
ate jobs;  either  reduce  greenhouse  gases 
or  eliminate  poverty— is  an  example  of  the 
energy  industry's  classic  "reasoning"  that 
somehow  we  have  to  choose  between  social 
and  economic  justice  and  a  livable  planet. 
In  a  world  where  we  can  virtually 
eradicate  polio  and  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  surely  we  can  apply  some  of  that 
ingenuity  to  find  contini  e  d  on  pag 
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LETTERS 


continued  from  page  180  new  ways  to 
heat  our  homes,  generate  jobs,  and  heal  our 
sick  without  scarring  our  world.  Visionary 
companies  are  already  proving  that  there 
are  ways  to  be  environmentally  responsible, 
create  jobs,  and  make  money  at  the  same 
time.  Pretending  that  environmental  dam- 
age is  a  necessary  evil— and  not  a  deliber- 
ate choice— is  disingenuous  and  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  Vanity  Fair's  readers. 

LESLI  BOLDT 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia 

SOMEONE  SHOULD  EDUCATE  Don 
Blankenship  about  what  makes  up  any 
list  of  the  "necessities  of  life."  Last  time  I 
looked,  dry  land  would  be  toward  the  top 
of  that  list.  It's  something  that  will  be  in 


short  supply  as  coal  burning  expedites  ti 
continued  melting  of  the  ice  caps. 

GREGG  ARONOF 
Acton.  Massachusc 

DON  BLANKENSHIP  says  that  people  ca 
be  helped  only  by  truths.  Well,  global  war 
ing  is  a  truth.  Yes,  the  problems  he  men 
tioned  (aids,  starvation,  war,  lack  of  clea 
water— something,  I  would  like  to  point  01 
he  is  contributing  to  at  an  alarming  rate) ; 
catastrophic.  I  would  never  marginalize  the 
by  saying  they  are  not;  however,  if  we- 
should  I  say  Massey  Energy?— continue 
ignore  global  warming  it  will  only  exacerh 
all  these  problems,  along  with  causing 
global  climate  change.  Blankenship,  Mz 
Energy,  and  its  money-hungry  cronies 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 


'It  was  delicately  written.  I  know 
I      (We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  that 
Christopher  Hitchens  piece.) 

"But ..." 

(Here  it  comes.) 

"I  just  can't  picture  my  hero  writing 
about  stuff  like  that.  I  just  can't." 

And  yet,  Dorothy,  he  did. 

Although  "As  American  as  Apple  Pie" 
was  a  "witty  essay,"  according  to  Michael 
C.  Browning,  of  Palm  Beach  Gardens. 
Florida,  Hitchens  was  nevertheless  wrong 
to  trace  the  origins  of  "blow  job"  to  a  con- 
traction of  "below  job."  In 
fact— after  sweeping  wide  to 
ruminate  on  the  Victorian  sex 
memoir  My  Secret  Life,  with 
specific  discussion  of  such 
French  terms  as  gamahuche 
and /aire  la  minette— drown- 
ing concludes  that  he  "would 
not  be  surprised  if  'blow 
job'  were  purely  modern  and 
American." 

As  for  Norman  R.  Newman 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  he  "can't 
wait  for  [Hitchens's]  sequel  on 
cunnilingus.  The  principles  of 
balanced  and  responsible  journal- 
ism demand  [it]."  (Whoa.  Can  we 
say  "cunnilingus"  in  this  magazine?  Well, 
if  we  can  say  "gamahuche"  ...) 

So  how  many  of  you  caught  the  "typo" 
on  the  Sandra  Bullock  cover?  Only  two0 
That  doesn't  say  much  for  VF.'s  6.2  mil- 
lion other  readers,  does  it?  "Guys,  use 
spell  check."  wrote  one  of  The  Two.  "You 
misspelled  'Girl'  on  the  cover  of  the  July 
issue"  ["Hollywood's  Least  Scandalous 
Newly  wed  Unleashes  Her  Inner  Grrl"]. 
Damn,  we  could  have  sworn  we  glanced 
at  the  cover  copy  after  we  typed  it  up. 
Heads  nil  HI. 

"I  am  60  years  old  and  I  have  never 


read  Vanity  Fair  in  my  life,"  writes  Dr.  Paul 
Wood,  from  Hamilton,  New  Zealand.  "I 
bought  [your  Green  Issue]  out  of  curios- 
ity, expecting  it  to  contain  shallow,  poorly 
informed  'infotainment  journalism.'  Wow, 
was  I  in  for  a  re-education  session  about  a 
glossy  magazine.  I  found  in-depth  articles 
from  informed  [and]  courageous  people." 
(And  that  in  an  issue  without  a  Q&A  by 
George  Wayne!) 

The  monthly  Proust  Questionnaire  is 
meant  to  entertain  and  to  reveal  and  assess 
the  intellectual  reflexes  of  various  well- 
known  people.  Nev- 
er have  we  regarded 
it  as  a  vehicle  for  so- 
liciting organ  dona- 
tions. And  yet  one 
kind  soul,  after  hav- 
ing read  Art  Buch- 
wald's  answers  in  July, 
has  been  in  touch 
about  offering  Buch- 
wald  a  kidney.  Truly. 

"Bravo!"  to  Gray- 
don  Carter  for  his 
July  editor's  letter  call- 
ing on  us  to  wake  up  and  be 
accountable  for  our  consumption 
as  Americans,  says  Erin  Fray,  of  Point 
Reyes  Station.  California.  Very  nice.  But 
Fray's  effusiveness  caught  the  Mailbag 
off  guard.  That  reference  to  "the  sleep- 
ing dragon  that  lies  within  [Graydon]" 
only  winged  us,  but  we  had  considerably 
more  trouble  imagining  him  as  "a  blade 
of  grass  standing]  up,"  particularly  one 
(it  all  too  quickly  transpired)  possessed 
of  a  "lion's  roar."  Frankly,  if  we  thought 
there  was  any  chance  we'd  be  working 
for  roaring  dragon-lion  creatures  who  try 
to  pass  themselves  off  as  blades  of  grass, 
we'd  never  have  bothered  to  fill  out  all 
those  forms  at  Human  Resources. 
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LETTERS 


wrong  to  assert  that  global  warming  isn't  real. 
The  sad  thing  is  they  are  only  fooling  them- 
selves and  taking  us  down  in  the  process. 

SARAH  NUFFER 
Queens.  New  York 


REASONABLE  DOUBT  AT  DUKE 

THE  SITUATION  INVOLVING  Duke's  la- 
crosse team  and  the  rape  accusations  was 
not.  as  Buzz  Bissinger  opines,  the  inexo- 
rable result  of  many  wild  nights  and  many 
deaf  ears  ["That  Championship  Scandal." 
July].  There  is  a  lot  of  under-age  drinking 
and  rowdy  misbehavior  at  many  colleges. 
No,  what  has  happened  at  Duke  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  publicity-seeking  local  prosecutor 
in  a  re-election  campaign  loudly  proclaim- 
ing their  guilt  to  the  TV  cameras,  despite 
having  no  reliable  evidence  against  any  of 
the  lacrosse  players.  And  of  a  university 
president  who.  by  dodging  his  own  respon- 
sibility for  having  failed  to  curb  athlete  par- 
tying, penalized  the  entire  team  by  cancel- 
ing the  lacrosse  season  before  even  the  most 
cursory  investigation  of  the  actual  facts  had 
taken  place. 

W.  S.  WHITING 

Baltimore.  Maryland 


TRUTH  OF  THE  CODE 

WHILE  THE  DA  VINCI  CODE  didn't  shake 
one  aspect  of  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity ["The  Da  Vinci  Clone,"  by  Seth 
Mnookin,  July]  or  its  basic  teachings 
about  things  such  as  integrity,  money,  and 
compassion,  it  did  help  shake  my  faith  in 
the  American  judicial  system.  Any  judge 
who  fails  to  see  the  parallels  between  Dan 
Brown's  and  Lewis  Perdue's  books  possi- 
bly lacks  the  perceptive  skills  necessary  to 
being  a  judge  in  the  first  place. 

RUTH  HAMMER 
Bronx.  New  York 

DAN  BROWN,  with  considerable  help  from 
his  wife,  Blythe,  wrote  a  book  that,  under 
the  safe  guise  of  fiction,  rehashed  his- 
torical and  religious  data  that  have  been 
around  for  centuries.  I  have  an  M.A.  and 
a  Ph.D.  in  English  literature  and  semiot- 
ics; I  am  familiar  with  textual  analysis, 
symbolism,  cryptology.  and  art  history. 
But  it  doesn't  take  scientific  "plagiarism- 
detection  software"  or  legalese  to  discern 
that  the  Browns  did  a  cut-and-paste  job. 
The  "genius"  behind  the  book  was  the  in- 
credible marketing  campaign,  which  took  an 
otherwise  negligible  novel  and  propelled 
it  to  stellar  success.  I  empathize  with  au- 
thors such  as  Perdue  who.  unlike  Brown 
and  company,  got  ripped  off  because  they 


didn't  have  sufficient  funds  to  securd 
solid  legal  defense. 

ROMANA  ROGOSHEw  SK 
Montreal.  QueN 


KING  OF  THE  TRACK 

AS  SOMEONE  who  taught  his  five-year-ol< 
that  the  epitome  of  a  sports  car  is  the  196 
Shelby  GT500  KR  convertible.  I  was  mor 
than  happy  to  come  across  Robert  Levine 
profile  of  muscle-car  legend  Carroll  Shell 
("King  of  the  Road,"  July). 

But  an  error  appeared  in  the  first  par; 
graph  of  an  otherwise  fine  article.  The  Fori 
GT500  is  not  a  hand-assembled.  S150.0(M 
sports  car  modeled  on  the  GT40:  that  car  i 
simply  called  the  Ford  GT  The  Ford  GT50 
is  based  on  the  current  Mustang,  like  th<| 
Shelby  Mustangs  built  in  the  1960s. 

JEFFREY  MOSE 
New  York.  New  YoriJ 


IT  WAS  RATHER  DISAPPOINTING  to  see 
the  article  on  the  Shelby  Mustang  follow-l 
ing  hot  on  the  heels  of  May's  Green  Issue. 
So  one  month  you  are  all  about  saving  thd 
planet  and  the  next  you  are  writing  an  ode 
to  a  muscle  car  that's  only  about  "perfor- 
mance," rather  than  energy  efficiency: 
What  gives?  I  guess  you  have  to  take  back 
all  those  pats  on  the  back  you  gave  your- 
selves for  boldly  writing  about  environmen- 
tal issues.  Shame  on  you! 

NICOLE  BELL  DAMES 
Toronto,  Ontario 


CARVILLE,  BY  GEORGE! 

THE  REFERENCE  by  James  Wolcott  to  the 
short-lived  Steven  Soderbergh-George  Cloo- 
ney  HBO  series.  K  Street  ["It's  Not  Easy  Be- 
ing George."  July],  brought  to  mind  the  time 
they  were  filming  the  series  one  afternoon  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  was  attending  a  recep- 
tion and  a  woman  friend  came  in  breathless 
and  said,  "I  just  saw  James  Carville!"  She 
was  so  thrilled  at  the  sighting  that  it  took  a 
while  for  her  to  add,  "And  George  Clooney 
was  standing  next  to  him."  Only  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  would  a  woman  notice  James 
Carville  before  George  Clooney. 

DRUCELLA  A.  ANDERSEN 
McLean.  Virginia 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronically 
with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to  letters  @vf.com.  Letters  to  the 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-286- 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be  sent 
to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All  other  queries  should 
be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  sub- 
missions become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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"  *"  Built  for  the  1900  Exposition  Universelle,  the  newly  renovated  Grand  Palais, 
one  of  Art  Nouveau's  great  monuments,  fills  the  gallery  space  beneath  its  vaulted, 
glass-and-steel  ceilings  with  the  unrivaled  Louis  XIV  marquetry  of  Andre-Charles  Boulle, 
Art  Deco  furniture  by  Ruhlmann,  paintings  by  Brueghel,  and  rare  antique  jewelry 
at  the  23rd  Paris  Biennale  des  Antiquaires.  (9/15-24.) 

Wine  Passport  ► 

When  in  Manhattan,  do  as 

the  Romans  do.  At  New  York's 

luxurious  Union  Square 

Wines  &  Spirits,  oenophiles 

can  experience  exclusive 

eno-machines,  made  in  the  Tuscan 

town  of  Greve  and  based  on  the  self-service 

wine  machines  in  Rome's  train  station. 

Customers  can  sample  from  48  wines  daily  at 

six  state-of-the-art  machines,  which  utilize  argo 

gas  to  preserve  the  open  bottles.  The  Savvy 

Sippers'  Club  Card  acts  like  your  debit  card 

but  without  taking  your  money— you  just  enjoy 

the  fine  wine,  iunionsquarewines  com.) 


Fashion  Week. 


_  From  the  Bryant  Park  tents 
to  downtown  venues,  N.Y.C.'s 
Fashion  Week  sizzles  as 
designers  such  as  J.  Mendel, 
Donna  Karan,  and  Calvin 
Klein  debut  their  spring 
2007  collections.  (9/8-is.) 

li?  The  Natural  History 
Museum  in  South 
Kensington  hosts  London 
!    Fashion  Week.  Emerging 
designers  Roksanda  llincic 
and  Jonathan  Saunders 
present  their  best,  along  with 
Nicole  Farhi,  FrostFrench, 
Julien  Macdonald,  and  others. 

(9/18-22.) 


Chin  Up,  Your  Majesty 

»  —  The  premier  British  celebrity  photographer 
of  his  time,  Emil  Otto  Hoppe  photographed 
King  George  V  and  Mussolini,  Mary  Pickford 
and  Marlene  Dietrich.  Hoppe  captured  life  in 
London  from  1910  to  1945,  a  period  when  the 
city  crept  away  from  its  Dickensian  past  to 
become  a  modern,  postwar  metropolis.  Revisit 
a  city  in  transition  at  "Hoppe 's  London," 
at  the  Michael  Hoppen  Gallery.  (9/12-10/7.) 


90 

~s     Diamond-studded 
necklaces,  enameled 
chandelier  earrings,  and  other 
precious  pieces  from  India's 
foremost  jewelry  house,  the 
Gem  Palace,  in  Jaipur,  are  on 
view  at  "Treasures  from  the 
Gem  Palace,"  an  exhibition 
at  the  Gilbert  Collection,  in 
London's  Somerset  House 

(9/28-10/22.) 
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Sunray  necklace  in  22-karat  yellow  ► 
gold,  with  rose-cut  diamonds  and 
Colombian-emerald  beads. 
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A  STYLE  FOR  EVERY  STORY 
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<ER  WEARS 
RED  SLIM  STRAIGHT  JEANS 


THE  ORIGINAL  [ 


TORE  AND  LevisStore.com 
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ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


After  9  11.  Ground  Zero  was 
classified  as  a  crime  scene 
and  photo  taking  prohibited. 
As  a  result,  the  crafty  Joel 
Meyerowitx's  elegiac  Aftermath  (Phaidon) 
is  the  only  comprehensive  photographic 
testament  to  the  thousands  of  workers  who 
spent  months  cleaning  up  the  devastation. 
Also  this  month:  Roger  Friedland  and 
Harold  Zellman  deconstruct  the  secret  life 
of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  the  architecture- 
academy  twisted-erotic  hothouse  he  christened 
77je/r//oM5/H/?(ReganBooks).  V.F.  contributor 
and  .Yen  Criterion  dance  critic  Laura  Jacobs 
is  perfectly  en  pointe  in  her  corps  of  essays. 
Landscape  with  Moving  Figures:  A  Decade 
on  Dance  (Dance  &  Movement  Press). 
Conceptual  artist  Robin  Kahn's  Tlie  Intelligent 
Woman's  Guide  to  Art  (Mis  Dias  Press)  wittily 
collages  her  feminist  take  on  art  history  over 
the  pages  of  a  50s-era  ladies'  introduction  to 
an.  The  league  of  super-sensitive  novelists 
turned  memoirists 
inducts  its  newest 
member.  Jonathan 

TIED  UP 

Right,  on  Irving 
Penn  image  from 
In  Vogue.  Below, 
a  panorama  from 
Joel  Meyerowiti's 
Aftermath. 


Franzen,  who  hails  from  Tlie  Discomfort 
Zone  ( Farrar.  Straus  and  Giroux).  Through 
62  stories  of  decapitation— including  those 
of  Jayne  Mansfield,  an  American  slave,  and 
Medusa— Robert  Olen  Butler  seizes  on  the 
flash  of  consciousness  present  at  the  moment 
of  Severance  (Chronicle).  Crazy -charming 
novelist  Mark  Childress  returns  with  One 
Mississippi  (Little.  Brown).  In  Tlie  Holland 
Avenue  Boys  (Sundog).  Howard  E.  Fischer 
documents  the  lives  and  60-year  friendship  of 
11  men  from  the  Bronx.  Alberto  Oliva  and 
Norberto  Angeletti  fashion  an  illustrated 
history  In  Vogue  (Rizzoli).  In  A  Futile  and 
Stupid  Gesture  (Chicago  Review  Press).  Josh 
Karp  sets  up  how  Doug  Kenney  and  his 
cohorts  at  National  Lampoon  revolutionized 
the  world  of  comedy.  Old-school  Magnum- 
agency  photographer  Elliott  Erwitt  is  at  his 
Personal  Best  (teNeues).  The  brass-balled 
Arianna  Huffington  shouts  out  marching 
orders  for  women  On  Becoming  Fearless 
(Little.  Brown).  When  Y.S.L.  met  Lagerfeld . . . 
Alicia  Drake's  Beautiful  Fall  (Little. 
Brown)  crystallizes  the  hedonism  and 
spectacle  of  Paris  in  the  70s. 

Rake  them  into  a  pile  and  jump  in: 
Greil  Marcus's  Tlie  Shape  of  Things 
to  Come:  Prophecy  and  the  American 
Voice  (Farrar.  Straus  and  Giroux):  Ian 
Buruma's  Murder  in  Amsterdam:  Tlie 
Death  ofTheo  Ian  Gogh  and  the  Limits 
of  Tolerance  (Penguin  Press):  Arrigo 
Cipriani's  Tfie  Horn's  Bar  Cookbook 
(Bantam):  Tom  Callahan's  Johnny  If.  Tlie 
Life  &  Times  of  John  i'nitas  (Crown):  Ward 
Just's  Forgetfulness  (Houghton  Mifflin):  Mark 
Haddon's  -I  Spot  of  Bother  ( Doubleda> ): 
Michael  Connors's  French  Island  Elegance 


(Abrams):  Barbara  Fairchild's  The  Bon 
Appetit  Cookbook  (Wiley):  Michael  Tolkin's 
The  Return  of  the  Player  (Grove):  Claire 
Messud's  The  Emperor's  Children  (Knopf); 
Ron  Galella's  Disco  Years  (Powerhouse). 
Can  you  handle  the  truth?  Matthew 
Currier  "Blackfive"  Burden's  The  Blog 
of  War  (Simon  &  Schuster)  is  loaded  with 
firsthand  reports  from  the  Internet  diaries 
of  soldiers  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Grab  it 
before  the  Pentagon  orders  it  burned  on  the 
ever  growing  bonfire  of  lost  civil  liberties. 

GILMORE  GIRL 

Jennifer  Gilmore's  boisterous  debut 
novel,  Go/den  Country  (Scribner),  of- 
fers a  World's  Fair-like,  panoramic 
view  of  America  from  the  1920s  to  the 
1960s,  via  the  intertwined 
lives  of  three  generations  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  each 
seeking  the  go/dene  medi-  Kj ' ' 

na.  Bonds  are  strained  as  (^ 

family  members  pursue 
their  destinies  (for  rich- 
er and  poorer)  as  a 
Broadway  producer, 
an  actress,  a  gang- 
ster in  the  Prohibition- 
era  underworld,  a  salesman 
concocting  the  first  "2-in-l  cleaner," 
and  the  inventor  of  the  television. 
With   a  voice  at  turns  wise   and 
barbed  with  sharp  humor,  Gilmore 
warns:  be  careful  what  you  wish  for, 
the  American  Dream  can  sometimes 
be  a  nightmare.  — E.S. 
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SEPTEMBER  SONGS 

Clockwise  from  left:  the 
Roots;  Prophet  Omega's 
The  Natural  World;  TV  on 
the  Radio's  Return  to  Cookie 
Mountain;  Laura  Levine's 
painting  of  Bob  Wills  and  His 
Texas  Playboys. 


TJMi  m 


^^^™  venifthe  record  industry  comes 
apart  at  the  seams,  music  will 
always  be  in  fashion.  More  than 
100  CDs  will  be  released  this 

—^^^  month  alone:  here,  some  of  the 
best  of  the  new  line. 

The  Roots,  who  are  the  conscience  of  hip- 
hop  as  well  as  skillful  instrumentalists,  express 
a  rage  totally  appropriate  for  these  times  on 
the  fierce  Game  Theory.  Joseph  Arthur's  Nu- 
clear Daydream  is  a  glorious  work  of  art  from 
this  exceptional,  romantic  singer-songwriter. 
TV  on  the  Radio's  Return  to  Cookie  Moun- 
tain is  inspired,  beautiful  noise.  Fueled  by 
ferocious  drumming,  melodic  hooks,  and  real 
guitars.  Prophet  Omega's  The  Natural  World 
is  a  sophisticated,  sonic  triumph.  The  good 
news  is  that  Outkast's  Andre  3000  and  Big 
Boi  stayed  together  long  enough  to  record  the 
soundtrack  CD  to  their  stylish  movie  Idlewild. 


Spencer  Dickinson  is  Jon  Spencer  and  North 
Mississippi  Allstars  Luther  and  Cody  Dickin- 
son, who  all  got  together  to  record  the  twisted, 
bluesy  Tlte  Man  Wlw  Lives  for  Love.  The  Black 
Keys  have  clearly  been  "influenced"  by  Jimi 
Hendrix  and  the  Rolling  Stones,  but  manage 
to  create  something  brand-new  on  Magic  Po- 
tion. Whereas  Primal  Scream's  Riot  City  Blues 
sounds  like  a  direct  lift  from  70s-era  Bowie, 
the  Stones,  and 
Iggy  Pop. 

More  standing 
on  the  shoulders 
of  giants:  Ben 
Kweller  releases  a 

tuneful  self-titled  CD  that  leaves  no  doubt 
he's  listened  carefully  to  the  Beatles.  Darker 
My  Love's  eponymous,  sensual  album  is  remi- 
niscent of  early  Stooges  with  some  Velvet  Under- 
ground, My  Bloody  Valentine,  and  the  Jesus  and 


LISA  ROBINSON 


Mary  Chain 
thrown  into  the 
mix.  On  the  joyous 
Big  Iron  World,  Old  Crow  Medicine  Show- 
young  men  in  their  20s— sound  like  sea- 
soned bluegrass  musicians.  Former  Liber- 
tines frontman  Carl  Barat  proves  there's  still 
Clash-influenced  life  after  Pete  Doherty 
with  Dirty  Pretty  Things'  Waterloo  to  Any- 
where. If  you  like 
uran  Duran. 
u'll  like  the 
danceable.  peppy- 
pop  Young  Love. 
And  the  song  is 
over  but  the  melody  lingers  on  with  John 
Pizzarelli's  .Dear  Mr.  Sinatra,  featuring  classic 
tunes  recorded  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
When  you've  loved  and  lost  the  way  Frank 
has.  then  you  know  what  life's  about. 


HOT  TRACKS 


Some  actual  giants  are  among  us  this  season,  with  noteworthy 
reissues  and  boxed  sets  from  early  influences.  Fats  Waller's 
If  You  Got  to  Ask,  You  Ain't  Got  It  is  a  three-CD  set  that 
showcases  the  wizard  of  the  stride  piano  style.  Legends  of  Country 
Music:  Bob  Wills  and 
His  Texas  Playboys  is  a 
four-CD  boxed  set  that 
gives  the  Country  Music 
and  Rock  and  Roll  Halls 
of  Fame  member  and 
western-swing  pioneer 
his  due,  and  inaugurates 
the  "Legends  of  Country 
Music"  series  from 
Legacy  Records.  Big  Bill 
Broonzy:  Amsterdam  Live 
Concerts  is  a  two-CD  set 
from  the  great  bluesman. 
There's  a  boxed  set  from 
Louis  Armstrong, 
a  compilation  from 
Marianne  Faithful!, 


and  Tom  Waits's  Orphans,  a  three-CD  collection  of  songs 
previously  released  only  on  soundtracks,  benefit  records,  or  other 
musicians'  discs.  There  are  brand-new  albums  from  Beyonce,  Rod 
Stewart,  Elton  John,  Nas,  Diana  Krall,  Bob  Seger,  Ludacris, 

the  Rapture,  and 
Janet  Jackson.  Bob 
Dylan's  Modern  Times  is 
American  music  at  its  best: 
enigmatic,  provocative, 
and  extraordinary.  A 
remake  of  "We  Are 
Family"  by  the  re-united 
Sister  Sledge  benefits 
displaced  New  Orleans 
families  on  the  one-year 
anniversary  of  Hurricane 
Katrina.  Rumored  to  be 
coming  soon:  another 
greatest-hits  package 
from  U2  and  something 
by  the  end  of  the  year 
from  Jay  Z. 
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h  every  step,  love  grows. 
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DINING  ALFRESCO 

The  Terrace  restaurant  ai  the  Sunset 
Tower  Hotel,  L.A.,  July  7,  2006. 


Someone  once  wrote,  "Sunset  is  a  flashy,  fragile  hour  in  Los  Angeles.  The  city,  lost  in  the 
crease  between  ocean  and  desert,  drains  of  light  quickly.  It's  an  unsettled  moment,  you'd 
rather  wait  it  out  indoors,  find  somewhere  friendly  to  talk  until  the  night  falls,  cold,  fast, 
and  definite."  O.K.,  I  wrote  it,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago  and  not  that  many  people  read  it.  The 
point  is,  after  years  of  cowering  in  dark  bars  and  tinfoiled  hotel  rooms,  I've  finally  found  the  ideal 
spot  to  savor,  rather  than  fear,  magic  hour  in  Los  Angeles— the  Terrace  restaurant  at  the  Sunset 

Tower  Hotel.  Jeff  Klein's  Sunset  Strip,  Deco  landmark 
already  boasts  the  suave,  mahogany-paneled  Tower  Bar 
(yes,  there's  the  Sunset  Tower  Hotel,  the  Tower  Bar,  and 
now  the  Terrace— guess  what  Jeff  calls  the  place  where 
you  park  the  cars?),  which  glows  under  the  elegant  di- 
rection of  the  maestro,  Dimrrri  Dimitrev. 
The  new  Terrace,  perfectly  designed,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  hotel,  by  Paul  Fortune,  is  the  Tower  Bar's 
free,  blonde  sister:  white  walls,  mirrored  columns,  14-foot-high  cassia  trees,  and  cool  Jerusalem- 
limestone  floors  that  spill  out  through  sliding  glass  walls  to  a  sky-blue  swimming  pool.  The  Terrace 
chef  grills  everything  from  fresh  seafood  and  vegetables  to  the  house  favorite,  chicken  alia  diavolo, 
while  guests  lounge  on  wicker  chaises.  Think  Keith  and  Anita  and  Graham— beautiful,  barefoot,  and 
young— Villa  Nellcote,  1971,  Keith  clutching  a  chilled  Meursault  in  one  hand  and  a  Martin  guitar  in 
the  other.  From  the  Terrace,  Los  Angeles's  technicolor  view  seems  to  last  forever.    — mttch  glazer 


The  Terrace 

HOLLYWOOD  HILLS  HOT  SPOT 


BACK  LINE 


Move  over,  Teddy's 

HYDE  LOUNGE 

8029  SUNSET  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD 

WHO  GOES:  Lindsay,  Jessica,  Mischa, 

Cameron,  Salma,  the  Hiltons,  Kate  Boswortr 

Jared  Leto,  Jamie  Foxx,  Mike  Tyson,  David 

Spade,  Spike  Lee,  Joaquin  Phoenix. 

DESIGN:  Crocodile-leather  banquettes 

line  both  walls,  and  wooden  tables  are  dorlj 

throughout.  Copper  ceiling,  flickering 

candles,  pink-and-black  paisley  wallpaper 

with  smoked  mirrors. 

BEST  COCKTAIL:  Love  Unit-crushed 

basil,  lime,  and  bell  pepper;  grapefruit  juice; 

Grey  Goose  La  Vanille  vodka;  and  Angostuf 

bitters.  $11. 

V.I. P.  SEATING:  None 

D.J.'S:  Samantha  Ronson,  Steve  Aoki,  Chad 

Muska,  Michael  Smith,  and  Brent  Bolthouse. 

SMOKING:  Guests  pack  like  sardines  for  a 

quick  smoke  on  the  upstairs  patio. 

THE  GATEKEEPER:  Jenifer  Rosero  mans  the 

velvet  rope. 

WHO  OWNS  IT:  Sam  Nazarian  and  Brent 

Bolthouse. 

WHAT  YOU  DIDN'T  KNOW:  They  serve 

amazing  food.  Chef  Katsuya  (yes,  Katsuya) 

created  the  "small  plates"  menu.  Best  things 

to  order— tuna-crab  cones,  mozzarella  with 

crab-and-avocado  tempura,  Kobe-beef 

burgers,  and  warm  chocolate-chip  cookies. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAPARAZZI 

OUTSIDE:  Eight. 

WHAT  IF  YOU  CAN'T  GET  IN:  Watch  vide 

footage  on  TMZ.com. 
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8428  Melrose  Place,  Suite  B 
323-651-9920 


RETROSPECS&CO. 

8458  Melrose  Place 
323-951-0215 


MARNI 

8460  Melrose  Place 
323-782-1100 
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THE  GLITTERING  BALL 

INSIDE  DISCO'S  DANCE-HALL  NIGHTS 

Actress  Susan  Bottomly  (nicknamed  International  Velvet  by  Andy 
Warhol)  left,  at  Cheetah  Disco  in  N.Y.C.,  in  1987,  and  Steve  Rubell, 
Halston,  Mikhail  Baryshnilcov,  and  Liza  Minnelli  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  \ 
Hotel,  also  in  N.Y.C.,  in  1978,  are  two  images  included  in  Ron  Galella's 
new  coffee-table  book,  D/sco  Years  (Powerhouse),  out  this  month. 


BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

lipstick  Lancome,  Stila,  Chanel  mascara  Lancome  Fatale 

shampoo  kerastase  moisturizer  lanc6me,  chanel 

ii  mil  prodi  (t  phyto,  kerastase,  byron 

perfume  c()l()(i\k  stila  creme  bououet  toothpaste  go  smile 

soap  Mistral  Linden  Lettuce  \  ml  polish  color  Chanel  Vamp 

«  HERE  DO  Mil    GET  Mill!   II  M  II   (IT  BYRON  STUDIO,  L.A. 
W  HERE  III)  Mil    GET  WAXED:  HlklM  AN  ASTASIA;   BROWS  ANASTASIA 


NECESSARY 
EXTRAVAGANCE 
Hermes  Birkin  40cm., 

first-class 

travel  and 

HOTELS, 

St.  Barth's 
at  Christmas 


ELECTRONICS 
cell  phone 
Motorola 

HI.  W  KHEHin    OR 
THE  O 

BlackBerry 


ACHEL  ZOE 


Favorite  things  from  international  superstar 
stylist  Rachel  Zoe,  whose  clients  include 
Keira  Knightley,  Lindsay  Lohan,  Jennifer 
Garner,  and  Kate  Beckinsale . . . 


HOME 

favorite  \rt  Contemporary — 

Mario  Testino,  Amy  Dicca, 

David  Prince    sheets  Missoni 

coffee  m  \kkk  braun 

stationery  Cartier 

pet  White  Maltese 

pet  s  name  Casey  Jones 

\\  here  do  voi   1.1v  e 

The  "bird  streets"  in  Los  Angeles 

favorite  neighborhood 
restai  i!  \\t  Chateau  Marmont 

FAVORITE  COCKTAIL  DRY  WHITE 
WINE  OR  DOM  PERIGNON 


CLOTHES 

n  ins  Earnest  Sewn  i  nderw  i:  mi  Cosabella  sne  ikers  Puma  \\  itch  Cartier  gold 
chronograph— Men's  r  shirt  Cherry  Tee  dav  bag  YSL  Muse,  Alexander  McQueen  Minerva, 

and  a  classic  quilted  Chanel  bag  with  gold  hardware.  e\  e\i\(.  b\(.  Jimmy  Choo, 
Chanel,  McQueen,  YSL  i  ivorii  i  designers  Missoni,  Chanel,  McQueen,  Oscar,  Gucci,  YSL, 

Marchesa  favorite  discovers  vintage-clothing  shop  Decades,  and  my  assistants, 
Lia  Davis  and  Taylor  Jacobson  who  inspires  voi  Karl  Lagerfeld,  Carine  Roitfeld,  Tom  Ford 


STRIKING  OIL 

ISCA'S  TALENT  RUNS  IN  THE  FAMILY 

She  is  a  young  artist  with  prove 
nance— her  father  is  photographer- 
filmmaker  Timothy  Greenfield- 
Sanders,  her  grandfather  Abstract 
Expressionist  Joop  Sanders.  At  27, 
Isca  Greenfield-Sanders  has  already  had 
exhibitions  in  Europe,  and  this  fall  she  has  a 
show  opening  in  New  York  at  Chelsea's  Goff 
&  Rosenthal  gallery.  Her  paintings,  based  oni 
found  photographs  of  strangers,  are  syntheses 
of  old-fashioned  technique  and  new-fashioned 
technical  prowess.  After  each  picture  is 
scanned  and  edited,  it  becomes  a  composite, 
of  small  watercolor  "tiles"  which  evolve  into 
a  six-foot  oil  painting. 

i  became  very  attached  to  the  Warholian 
idea  of  an  image  never  having  a  finite  end.  Us- 
ing computers  and  printers,  I  am  able  to  con- 
tinue to  reproduce  a  single  image,  changing 
scale,  medium,  and  palette— I  learn  about  the 
image  cumulatively,"  the  artist  explains. 

Her  images  are  pared  down  to  their  essen- 
tial elements— looking  at  them  is  a  curious  act 
of  disassembling.  The  photographic  under- 
pinning gives  an  immediate  understanding, 
but  then  you  notice  that  the  images  are  tiles, 
sections  with  a  deliberate  palette  and  brush- 
stroke. The  paintings  linger  in  an  ethereal,  al- 
most mythic  place— unlike  with  photographs, 
they  are  forever  in  motion.         —a.  m.  homes 
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Isca  Greenfield-Sanders's 
Swimming  Pool  with  Ball,  2006. 
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High  Kicks 

Let's  do  the  whole  combination  facing  away  from  the  mirror. 
From  the  top:  A  five,  six,  seven,  eight . . . 

The  musical  A  Chorus  Line  opened  in  1975,  a  year  when  oil  price| 
were  insane  and  America  was  disillusioned  with  a  lying  goverr 
ment  and  the  failures  of  an  ill-conceived  war.  A  show  about  thJ 
stark  regalities  and  hunger  of  being  a  dancer  on  Broadway  wasn't  an  obvj 
ous  panacea  for  Watergate,  Vietnam,  or  the  iniquity  of  opec,  but  it  resc 
nated  with  an  audience  looking  for  honesty  wherever  they  could  find  it.  "ThJ 
relevance  is  going  to  be  exactly  the  same,"  says  director-choreographer  Be 
Avian,  who,  along  with  producer  John  Breglio  and  much  of  the  original 
production  team,  is  re-creating  the  late  Michael  Bennett's  musical— win! 
ner  of  Tony  Awards  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize— on  Broadway  this  season! 
"You  had  these  kids  on  the  stage  speaking  so  truthfully,  saying  things  thai 
had  never  been  said  before— in  any  musical,  that's  for  sure.  Emotionalh  | 
we  are  in  the  same  discontented  place  now." 

Avian  and  Breglio  took  10  months  to  audition  more  than  1,70( 
dancers  across  the  country,  and  found  that  while  there  is  a  stronger] 
younger,  and  better-trained  breed  of  performers  today,  their  hardships 
and  fantasies  remain  the  same"  "The  story  line  and  many  of  the  lyrics, 
come  right  out  of  Michael's  interviews  with  original  cast  members—! 
still  have  the  audiotapes,"  Breglio  says.  "All  these  kids  had  variations  oil 
the  same  stories  from  1975:  parents  who  supported  them;  parents  who! 
didn't;  guys  who  wanted  to  be  in  ballet  school  because  their  sisters  were! 
in  ballet  school;  their  struggles  to  get  to  New  York  and  be  a  professional! 
dancer."  The  show  is  true  to  most  of  Bennett's  creative  vision,  but  there! 
isn't  one  element  where  they  aren't  taking  a  fresh  view.  "No  one  wants] 
a  deconstructed  Chorus  Line"  Breglio  says.  "However,  we're  not  goingj 
to  be  haunted  by  'Oh  my  God,  is  Michael  going  to  be  furious  if  she  lifts 
her  left  leg  instead  of  her  right  leg?'  Michael  would  never  want  that.  This! 
cast  will  find  its  own  interpretation,  and  that's  what  will  keep  it  alive  as] 
a  work  of  art."  The  singular  sensation  opens  at  the  Gerald  Schoenfeld 
Theatre  on  October  5.  —  susan  kittenplan. 


MURDER,  MYSTERY,  MYTH 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  SUPER  MAN 

History  records  that,  circa  1998,  Ben  Affleck  was  argu- 
ably the  coolest  guy  in  America,  certainly  the  coolest  guy 
to  have  dated  Gwyneth  Paltrow.  More  cur- 
rent data  shows  that  in  the  post-Bennifer,  post-Gig/i  era 
he  has  become  a  knee-jerk  Hollywood  punch  line,  his 
generation's  Joe  Piscopo.  Reasons  for  this  transforma- 
tion aren't  altogether  clear  Certainly  other  actors  have 
made  flops  and  dated  flamboyantly;  Affleck  at  least  has 
a  sense  of  humor  about  himself.  And  if  life  is  fair  he  will 
now  be  on  the  comeback  trail,  thanks  to  his  terrific  per- 
formance in  Hollywoodland,  an  L.  A.  no/r  about  the  un- 
timely end  of  George  Reeves,  TV's  first  Superman,  who 
was  found  at  his  Benedict  Canyon  home  in  1 959,  nude, 
with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  head-officially  a  suicide,  but 
whispers  otherwise  began  almost  immediately.  Framing 
Reeves's  story,  Adrien  Brody  plays  a  fictional  detective 
looking  into  his  death.  The  Film  really  belongs  to  the  wonderful  Diane  Lane,  who  tosses  vanity  to  the  wind  in  a  series  of  Norma  Desmond-ish 
scenes  as  Toni  Mannix,  Reeve's  real-life  mistress/keeper  (she  was  married  to  the  powerful  MGM  executive  Eddie  Mannix),  and  to  Affleck, 
who  performs  here  with  a  light  tc  ch  and  a  melancholy  step.  His  Reeves  is  a  pleasant  mediocrity  cursed  with  both  intelligence  and  nobility  in  a 
town  that  rewards  neither.  In  a  moving  final  scene,  Affleck  manages  to  convey  Reeves's  quiet  despair  as  he  realizes  that  Hollywood's  barrel  has 
no  actual  bottom,  perhaps  maki^  use  of  his  own  career  bruises  in  that  weird  alchemy  that  is  movie-star  acting.  The  film  flirts  with  Ch/nafown-like 
intricacy,  but  in  the  end,  at  its  bes     t's  a  requiem  for  the  washed  up,  a  less  acid  Sunset  Boulevard.  -BRUCE  handy 
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f  you've  ever  found  yourself  in  a  social  dilemma— such  as  trying 
to  get  out  of  a  car  gracefully  while  wearing  a  short  skirt  or  de- 
B  dining  advances  made  by  a  subpar  suitor— you'll  obsess  over 
Camilla  Morton's  new  book.  How  to  Walk  in  High  Heels:  The  Girl's 
Guide  to  Everything  (Hyperion).  This  lifestyle  bible  is  full  of  invalu- 
able tips  and  golden  rules  that  range  from  the  practical,  such  as  how 
to  set  a  dinner  table  and  program  your  iPod.  to  the  fabulous,  like 


4Si 

SOCIAL  STEADY 


how  to  look  hot  in  a  photograph.  With  a  foreword  by  designer  Jor 
Galliano,  Morton's  manual  includes  sage  advice  from  experts- 
among  them  Jade  Jogger,  on  music:  Manolo  Blahnik,  on  stilettos 
Stella  McCartney,  on  bespoke  suits:  and  Gisele  Biindchen,  on  pos 
ing  for  the  camera.  Forget  Martha  Stewart  and  Peggy  Post:  t! 
the  modern-day  must-have  for  knowing  how  to  navigate  and  ste 
vourself  in  social  whirls.  —punch  hltton 


High  Heels 

The  thinner  the  heel, 

the  higher  the  arch,  the  higher 

your  status  and  situation. 


^ 


j 


■6^ 
PICK  A  SHOE 

►  A  good  heel  picks  you.  Don't  follow  trends. 
My  shoes  are  not  fashion— they  are  moods  and 
moments  that  want  to  come  out  and  play.  Be 
original.  Look  at  vintage. 

►  You  must  always  show  some  toe  cleavage,  as 
it  gives  sexuality  to  the  shoe.  Be  careful  you  show 
only  the  first  two  cracks;  you  don't  want  to  give 
too  much  away.  You're  not  that  type  of  girl. 

►  As  for  the  heel,  honey,  it's  got  to  be  high. 
The  transformation  is  instant.  Wear  nothing  less 
than  90-mm.  (3'/:  inches),   —manolo  blahni 

How  to  PACK 

►    Pack  as  if  you  will  be  spot- 
checked  at  customs.  Better  to  have 
your  "smalls"  cozied  away  in 
a  drawstring  bag  than  on 
show  for  the  sniffer  dog. 

ANYA   HINDMARCH 


How  tc  DEAL  WITH 
BAD-HAIR  DAYS 

►  When  wearing  a  hat.  be  prepared  to  get 
more  attention  than  usual. 

►  Hats  are  good  for  clothes  crises  and  bad- 
hair  days.  Hats  are  outfits! 

— JACOUETTA  WHEELER 

Complaining 

Always  complain  in  a  slow,  low  voice. 
If  you  start  in  a  screech,  you  will 
have  nothing  to  crescendo  up  to.        < 

to  TALK  TO  YOUR  TAILOR 

►  Yeah,  it's  more  expensive  than  ready-to- 
wear  but  in  the  end  it  lasts  you  a  lifetime,  so 
the  cost  is  relative.  You  are  the  designer,  and 
the  suit  is  tailored  to  your  mood  and  personal- 
ity. Traditionally,  tailoring  was  geared  to  men, 
but  women  should  be  able  to  have  things  tailor- 
made  to  fit  their  shapes. 

►  The  fibers  in  really  good  suits  are  wool,  so 
you  shouldn't  dry-clean,  as  the  chemicals  will 
strip  them  down.  The  tailor  can  steam  it  and 
revive  it.  — stella  McCartney 

'  I  nderstanding  Your  Silhouette  ' 

"A  woman's  dress  should  be  like  a 
barbed-wire  fence:  serving  its 
purpose  without  obstructing  the  view." 
I  -SOPHIA  LOREN 

How  to  USE  A  KNIFE, 
FORK,  AND  SPOON 

►  Once  flatware  has  been  used,  you  may  not 
place  it  on  the  table.  For  longer  pauses,  where 

perhaps  you  need  to  captivate 

people  with  gestures,  you 

n    ^    place  the  fork  on  the 

^\  left  and  the  knife  on 

*\      the  right  and  let 

them  cross  in  the 

center.  If  you  are 

I     a  greedy-guts  and 

getting    seconds, 

Delicately  place  them 

together  to  one  side  of 

The  plate. 


Excerpted  from  How  to  Hulk  in  High  Heels:  Tire  Girls  Guide  to  Everything,  by 
Camill  .  lished  this  month  b\  Hyperion:  z  2006  by  the  author. 


How  to  CHOOSE  s 

THE  BEST  CUT  FLOWERS 

►  No  home  is  complete  without  a 
regular  supply  of  flowers. 

►  Buy  an  odd  number  of  sterns-^  ven 
numbers  look  contrived  and  are  harder 
to  position  in  the  vase. 

►  Do  not  be  stingy. 

►  Be  careful  what  you  mix.  Larger 
flowers,  such  as  lilies,  will  demand  all 
the  attention. 

►  Have  a  selection  of  vases.  Tulips  need  tall' 
glasses,  while  freesias  get  lost  in  anything  too ! 
elongated. 

How  to  LOOK  GOOD 
IN  A  PHOTO 

►  The  most  crucial  thing  is  lighting.  You 
don't  want  it  below  you  or  above  you;  you  want 
it  to  shine  directly  at  you. 

►  Make  eye  contact  with  camera. 

►  Point  one  leg  into  the  center  of  the  frame 
and  keep  shoulders  back. 

►  Always  have  mouth  slightly  open,  enough 
to  put  a  penny  between  your  lips,  as  this  will 
make  your  lips  look  fuller. 

►  For  full  eyes,  tilt  your  eyes  down  and  look 
up  just  as  the  shutter  is  clicked. 

—GISELE  IUNDCHEN 

How  to  TIP  WHEN  ABROAD 

►  Tipping  varies  the  world  over. 

►  In  Japan  and  China,  tipping  is  out. 

►  The  tip-o-meter  rises  to  10  percent  in  Ger- 
many and  India:  10  to  15  percent  in  the  U.K.. 
Ireland,  and  Italy.  And  in  Europe,  tipping  is 
almost  always  restricted  to  restaurants. 

How  to  STAY  RICH 

►  Property  is  the  obvious  investment,  after 
art.  shoes,  and  rare  pieces  of  vintage.  Race- 
horses have  less  reliable  returns. 

►  Read  the  financial  sections  of  the  news- 
papers. It  will  educate  you,  and  it  will  also  im- 
press fellow  commuters  on  the  train. 

Behaving  Stylishly  While 
Dining  Out 

Less  is  more.  Always  leave  enough 
room  for  dessert.  Xo  one  likes  someone 
I  who  peaks  too  early. 
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THE  STARS  ARE  ABOUT  TO  COLLIDE 
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Matthew  Perry 

Bradley  Whitford 

Amanda  Peet 

D.L.  Hughley 

Steven  Weber 

Sarah  Paulson 

Timothy  Busfield 

Nathan  Corddry 
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From  the  Creator  of  The  West  Wing 


ON  THE  SUNSET  STRIP 


Studio60theseries.com 


Arielle  Dombasle,  the  terminally  chic  French  chanteuse.  actress,  and  other  half 
of  France's  most  celebrated  couple— her  husband  is  philosopher  Bernard- Henri 
Lery— cannot  imagine  life  without  music.  "My  parents  listened  to  music  all  day 
long.  I"ve  loved  it  since  I  was  in  the  liquide  amniotique,"  she  says.  A  Connecticut 
native  with  French  parents,  she  spent  her  childhood  in  Mexico,  where  she  learned 
to  sing  with  the  family  cook— from  Spanish  songs  and  Carmen  to  the  music  of  the  30s  and  40s. 
At  18.  Dombasle  moved  to  Paris  to  study  opera  and  theater  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique. 
"I  always  wanted  to  sing,  but  I  felt  like  a  little  mouse,  modest  and  shy.  I  wanted  to  be  strong  and 
secure  musically  before  I  made  records."  she  explains.  She  became  the  muse  of  film  director  Eric 
Rohmer,  and  her  role  as  Marion  in  the  1983  film  Pauline  at  the  Beach  made  her  a  star.  In  2004. 
Dombasle *s  seductive  album  Amor  Amor  was  released,  a  collection  of  the  Mexican  boleros  and 
other  Latin  songs  she  heard  as  a  girl.  It  went  to  No.  1  in  France  and  sold  more  than  500,000 
copies.  "When  success  comes  you  are  always  surprised— it  is  like  a  miracle."  she  says.  Her  new 
album.  C'est  Si  Bon— a  compilation,  she  explains,  of  "the  songs  of  my  mother's  youth"— will  be 
released  this  fall,  and  Dombasle  will  perform  in  concert  at  New  York's  Supper  Club  with 
Joe  Battaglia  &  the  New  York  Big  Band  on  September  19.  20.  and  21.      — tamasin  day-lewis 
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BONO,  STING,  AND  JOHNNY  DEPP  SING  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 


'C 


ape  Cod  girls,  they  don't  use  no  combs 
.  they  comb  their  hair  on  the  codfish 

bones"— so  goes  the  first  line  of  Rogue's 
Gallery:  Pirate  Ballads,  Sea  Songs  &  Chanteys, 
a  two-CD  album  out  this  month 
from  the  adventurous  and  storied 
rock  producer  Hal  Willner.  With 
the  backing  of  Johnny  Depp  and 
Pirates  of  the  Caribbean  series 
director  Gore  Verbinski,  Captain 
Willner  pressed  willing  friends  like  Bono, 
Sting,  Nick  Cave,  Bryan  Ferry,  Lou  Reed, 
Lucinda  Williams,  Teddy  Thompson,  Ralph 
Steadman,  Van  Dyke  Parks,  and  Rufus 
Wainwright  to  come  aboard  his  pirate  ship  and 
sing  traditional  sea  chanu 


styles.  The  43  songs  collected  here  tell  evocative 
stories  of  the  sea— of  cruel  captains,  scuppered 
vessels,  distant  homes,  drunken  sailors  and 
wenches.  "There's  something  very  familiar 
in  the  songs."  says  the  producer. 
"Even  if  we  don't  know  sea  songs, 
they've  influenced  every  type  of 
music— you  can  hear  them  in  Wag- 
ner, in  country  music,  in  the  Bea 
ties."  Some  obvious  crew  members 
were  left  ashore— Keith  Richards  fell  from  a 
tree:  Shane  MacGowan  was  indisposed— so 
others  came  aboard  for  them,  including  the  un- 
known Baby  Gramps,  who  offers  "Cape  Cod 
Girls"  in  a  fashion  as  arresting  and  strange  as 
any  you  are  likely  to  hear.  —  edward  helmore 


WARD  ON  TERROR 

It's  not  so  bad  being  a  musician's  musiciaj 
You  get  to  do  cool  stuff"  like  sing  on 
Jones's  next  album  and  co-produce  Rilo  Kileyl 
frontwoman  Jenny  Lewis's  solo  debut.  And 
if  you  ever  feel  the  need  to  reach  out  to  all  those 
people  who  think  a  power  chord  is  something) 
you  plug  in.  you  can  always  make  a  moment- 
defining  record  like  Post-War.  M.  Ward's  fifth1 
solo  release  and  first  with  a  full  band  (not  to  merj 
tion  guest  vocals  by  Neko 
Cose  and  My  Morning  Jack- 
et's Jim  James).  The  new 
record  still  finds  the  32-year- 
old  singer-guitarist-songwriter 
murmuring  Dylanesque  one- 
liners  ("If  life  is  really  as  short  as  they  sa\.  then 
why  is  the  night  so  long?")  over  his  signature 
acoustic  thrum.  But  the  arrangements  are  grab- 
bier,  and  the  theme  is  more  urgent:  how  will 
.America  heal  once  this  crariness  in  Iraq  is  over? 
For  answers.  Ward  (whose  given  name  is  Matt) 
looked  to  the  postwar  musk  of  the  late  1940s  and! 
50s:  "I  had  the  naive,  simplistic  idea  that  produc-J 
ers  and  writers  and  artists  of  the  time  helped  in  a 
miniscule  way  to  change  the  mind-set  of  Ameri- 
ca." No  wonder  this  musician's  musician  is  taking  j 
his  message  to  the  people.    —  michael  hogan 


NIGHT-TABLE 

READING 

PAUL  SMITH,  designer 
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Hotel  California:  The  True- Life  Adventures 
of  Crosby,  Stills,  Hash,  Young,  Mitchell, 
Taylor,  Browne,  Ronstadt,  Geffen, 
me  Eagles,  and  Their  Many  Friends, 

by  Barney  Hoskyns  (W3ey). 
"It's  about  the  singer-songwriters  who 
lived  in  Laurel  Canyon  in  the  1960s  and  70s 
and  that  period  when  musicians  performed 
and  recorded  songs  that  were  written  by  someone 
else,  and  so  for  the  first  time  people  were  doing 
both.  It  was  an  infectious  community,  people 
feeding  off  each  other  and  Sving  a  very  laid- 
back,  hippie  lifestyle  that,  unfortunately,  eventually 
degenerated  into  a  drug  culture." 


THURSTON  MOORE,  musician,  Sonic  Youth 


Torpor, 

by  Chris  Kraus  (Semiotext). 

"Torpor  concerns  itself  with  a  fern  - 

filmmaker  consumed  and  confounded  by 

the  intellect  and  desire  of  a  rapacious 

philosopher-lover.  It's  personalized 

and  smart,  with  open  thought 

and  independent  energy.  " 


<1 


TOM  COLICCHIO,  chef  and  owner,  Craft; 
judge  on  Bravo's  Top  Chef 


|*-1  by! 
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Moonlight  Hotel, 
Scott  Anderson  (DouWeday). 
amazing  fictionalized  look  at  what 
i  when  a  self-interested  superpower 
"meddles  in  the  politics  of  a  small,  faraway  notion. 
Anderson's  ironic  take  ('Operation  Stalwart 
Friend')  would  be  comic  if  it  wasn't  so  painfully 
true.  It  hits  awfuly  dose  to  home." 
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SISTER  ACT 


Sloane  Tanen,  left,  ond 

Tracy  James  at  Kitty  Hawks's 

estate,  Chappaqua,  New 

York,  Apnl  24.  2006. 


Tracy  James  and  Sloane  Tanen 
were  brought  up  in  "Holly- 
wood, U.S.A.,"  to  quote  their  father,  Ned  Tanen,  one  of  that 
town's  most  charming  and  illustrious  pioneers.  "I  started  in  the 
mailroom  at  MCA  and  ended  up  running  a  studio,"  he  explains.  Make 
that  two  studios:  Universal,  in  the  70s  and  early  80s,  then  Paramount, 
until  1988.  Ned  produced  the  Brat  Pack  troika— Sixteen  Candles,  The 
Breakfast  Club,  and  St.  Elmo's  Fire— in  partnership  with  writer-director 
John  Hughes  and,  unofficially,  the  then  teenage  Sloane.  "She  was  John 
Hughes's  confidante,"  Ned  says.  "She  was  probably  the  only  person 
he  would  talk  to  openly.  He  would  call  her  for  information  and  feelings 
about  things  he  was  doing,  and  she  would  really  lay  into  him  at  the 
age  of  15.  Everybody  else  was  kissing  his  ass."  Hughes  showed  his  grati- 
tude by  naming  Mia  Sara's  character  Sloane  in  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off 
Sloane  and  Tracy's  was  a  unique  upbringing.  Their  parents  divorced 
when  they  were  very  young,  and  their  mother,  Max,  later  died  tragically 
by  her  own  hand.  "Being  a  single  father  with  two  daughters  is  not  easy 
under  any  circumstances,"  says  Ned,  who  was  determined  that  the  prox- 
imity to  the  limelight  not  jade  his  daughters.  "I  tried  to  be  supportive 
and  tried  to  keep  Hollywood  out  the  door." 

Glamour  and  style  moved  in,  however,  when  Ned  married  interior 
designer  Kitty  Hawks,  daughter  of  Lady  Slim  Keith  and  director  How- 
ard Hawks.  "When  he  was  with  Kitty,  it  was  kind  of  more  fabulous," 
Tracy  remembers.  "We'd  go  stay  at  Slim's  estate  in  Connecticut,  and 
go  to  dinners  at  Bill  Blass's  house.  He  gave  good  gifts,  and  he  let  us 
smoke  cigarettes."  Sloane  is  sure  they  were  candy,  but  Tracy  persists: 


TRACY  JAMES  and  SLOANE  TANEN 


"They  were  pink,  but  they  were  tobacco. 
They  were  just  really  light." 

An  early  sign  of  the  sisters'  creative  bents  came  when  a  rising  star  vis- 
ited the  family  home  in  Malibu.  "When  Top  Gun  came  out,  Tom  [Cruise] 
was  in  the  living  room,  so  Sloane  and  I  paraded  back  and  forth,"  Tracy 
recalls.  "In  different  outfits,"  Sloane  interjects.  "But  without  looking  at 
him  to  acknowledge  him,"  Tracy  continues,  "because  we  were  so  cool." 

The  truth  is,  these  sisters  are  cool.  After  attending  Sarah  Lawrence  and 
Columbia,  Sloane,  35,  lives  in  New  York  Chy  and  is  working  on  the  third 
in  her  series  of  Bitter  with  Baggage  books,  sly  photo  collections  of  diora- 
mas starring  miniature  toy  chickens  in  compromising  situations.  Having 
already  based  one  kid-friendly  "chick"  book  on  Tracy's  six-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Coco,  Sloane  is  now  using  her  experience  as  a  new  mother  (of  10- 
month-old  Harry)  as  inspiration  for  a  book  called  Hatched!  The  Big  Push 
from  Pregnancy  to  Motherhood.  She  still  cites  Tracy  as  her  chief  collabora- 
tor- "She's  the  only  person  I  trust  when  I'm  like,  'Is  this  funny?'" 

Tracy,  38,  never  left  Los  Angeles.  She  changed  her  last  name  to 
James,  to  avoid  nepotism,  and  tried  acting.  Eventually,  she  settled  in 
retail.  Her  latest  venture,  Zanzabelle,  in  Silverlake,  named  after  the 
French  stop-motion  film  about  a  giraffe  who  saves  children,  is  mod- 
eled after  an  old-fashioned  general  store— complete  with  soda  foun- 
tain, homemade  ice  cream,  one-of-a-kind  gifts  made  by  artists  for  chil- 
dren, books,  toys,  and  vintage  candies  with  names  like  Idaho  Spud 
and  Sad  Wiener  Gum. 

"They  both  have  great  humor  and  their  own  form  of  style,"  says  their  fa- 
ther. "I  just  hung  on  and  said,  'Go  where  you  want  to  go.' "  — krista  smith 
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TO  BE  ONE  OF  A  KIND 


f&lwn/ 


ASPEN      BEVERLY    HILLS      LAS   VEGAS      NEW   YORK 
NEIMAN    MARCUS     WILKES  BASHFORU 

WW  W    BRIOM.COM 


THE  ALL-NEW  CAMRY  HYBRID. 
FOR  THE  NICHE  MARKET  CALLED  EARTH 


Planet-pleasin'.  People-pleasin'.  Pocketbook 
pleasin'.  Meet  the  2007  Camry 
Hybrid.  Based  on  the  belief  that 
with  our  natural  resources  being 
limited,  a  car's  use  of  them  should 
be  too.  Engineered  to  squeeze  up 
to  600  miles  from  a  tank  of  gas1  - 
practically  twice  the  mileage  of 
a  regular  mid-size  sedan  -  while 
cutting  smog-forming  emissions 
to  almost  non-existent  levels. 


Despite  its  unique  technology, 
the  Camry  Hybrid  drives  just 
like  a  regular  car. 


It's  a  feat  that  some  claim  is  still  years  a 
And  without  Toyota's  pioneeri 
Hybrid  Synergy  Drive,4  it  would 
But  the  technology  is  real,  i 
here,  and  it's  available  now  on  t 
2007  Camry.  And  while  it  took  < 
engineers  years  to  develop,  how 
works  is  actually  fairly  simple 

Hybrid  Synergy  Drive-  is  p 
marily  comprised  of  an  extreme 
efficient  gasoline-powered  engir 


and  a  self-charging  electric  motor.  These  two 
powerplants  work   side-by-side,   linked   by  a 
tiny   yet   powerful   computer  that   con- 
tinuously monitors  road  and  driving 
conditions.    So    whether    you're 
speeding  up,  slowing  down,  waiting 
at  a  stop  light  or  opening  it  up  on 
a  deserted  stretch  of  highway,  the 
all-new   Camry   Hybrid   always   knows 
which  source,  or  combination  of  both, 
will  generate  optimum  performance  and  fuel 
economy.  Which  means  you'll  use  less  gas.  And 
less  gas  eguals  fewer  smog-forming  emissions  - 
80%  fewer  to  be  exact2  -  not  to  mention  fewer 
visits   to   the    pump 
and  ATM.  Bottom  line,         (^) TOYOTA 


the  best-selling  car  in 


THE  ALL-NEW  2007  CAMRY  §■§* 

Now,  doing  your  part  for  planet  earth  should 
make  you  feel  pretty  good.  But  the 
Camry  Hybrid's  filled  with  features 
designed  to  help  make  you  feel 
even  better.  Like  a  Plasmacluster™4 
air  ionizer  that  helps  reduce  airborne 
germs  inside  the  cabin.  Or  an  MP3- 
ready  audio  system  derived  from  the 
latest  in  psychoacoustics.  And  to  help  keep 
your  mind  at  ease,  an  array  of  standard  safety 
features  -  including  seven  interior  airbags  (even 
one  for  the  driver's  knees).5  For  more  on  the  car 
— that's  as  good  for  you 

moving  forward  >    as  jt  is  the  environ 

ment,  visit  toyota.com. 


America3  is  now  the  best  car  for  America. 


The  Camry  Hybrid.  When  a  car  becomes  more. 


JET  AHEAD 

THE  PRIVATE-PLANE  PRIVILEGE 

Traveling-to  India,  Cambodia,  New  Zealand,  China-has 
never  been  more  exciting,  nor  more  tortuous.  Airports  are 
the  eighth  circle  of  hell.  Regardless  of  whether  you  are 
flat-bedding  in  the  sharp  end  of  the  plane  or  slumming  it 
in  Row  46,  the  actual  process  of  getting  through  security  and  immi- 
gration is  a  teeth-grinding  series  of  humiliations.  Even  Mother  Teresa 
would  want  to  slap  the  fat,  gum-chewing  petty  official 
demanding  that  she  take  her  shoes  off  and  walk  on  a 
filthy  floor.  At  LAX  you  virtually  have  to  put  yourself 
through  the  scanner  with  your  luggage.  Yeah,  yeah— it's 
for  our  safety.  So  why  is  it  that  the  overriding  sound  one 
hears  when  standing  barefoot  while  being  frisked  with 
a  pinging  wand  is  that  of  stable  doors  being  locked? 

Cometh  the  hour,  cometh  the  solution.  Chic,  fabu- 
lously exclusive,  the  must-have  travel  accessory  de  nos 
/ours:  a  little  bit  of  private  jet.  Through  Net  Jets,  a  six- 
teenth share  of  a  Hawker  400XP  runs  $406,250, 


and  a  sixteenth  share  of  a  Gulfstrea 

550  will  set  you  back  $2,625  million 
with  oversize  windows  and  a  flight  a 
tendant  to  minister  to  1 4  passengers  fo 
50  hours  of  annual  flighttime.  All  atyou 
beck  and  call  and  at  an  airport  nea 
you.  Of  course,  there's  always  been 
private-jet  set— parking  the  "PJ.'s"  fo 
Steve  Wynn's  opening  party  at  Wyn 
Las  Vegas  last  year  was  more  problem 
atic  than  parking  the  limos. 

But  fractional  ownership  is  the  new 
buzz.  Thank  you,  Warren  Buffett.  After 
buying  Netjets  in  1998,  he  inadvertently 
became  the  travelers'  philanthropist,  be- 
cause in  the  post-9/11  world,  going  pri- 
vate became  the  only  way  to  go.  Buffett, 
who's  eschewed  fast  boats,  big  houses, 
and  most  of  his  fortune,  has  a  weakness 
for  PJ.'s.  His  jets  have  been  nicknamed:, 
"The  Richly  Deserved,"  "The  Indispens- 
able," and  "The  Indefensible." 

The  advantage  of  part-time  owner- 
ship is  jet  power  without  responsibility. 
You're  subscribing  to  a  non-scheduled 
service  committed  to  ensuring  that  every 
trip  is  unique  (although  it's  pretty  certain 
that  Russian  oligarchs  will  ask  for  Cris- 
tal  Rose  to  be  put  on  board).  You  don't 
bother  managing  the  pilots  and  flight 
attendants,  or  maintaining  the  airplane; 
Netjets  does.  As  do  its  fierce  competi- 
tors, including  Air  Royale  (with  a  fleet 
of  5,500  aircraft,  from  twin-engine  tur- 
boprops  to  executive  airliners),  Flexjet, 
Avion  Private  Jet  Club— whose  motto 
is  "Life  is  too  short  to  stand  in  line"— and 
CitationShares.  You  don't  even  have 
to  own  a  sixteenth;  you  can  have  a  Mar- 
quis Jet  Card,  allied  to  Netjets.  Black 
and  sexy,  it's  probably  the  smartest  credit  card  in  the  world.  It  brings  a 
whole  new  meaning  to  air  miles  because  it  is  loaded  with  25-hour 
blocks  of  flying  time  (from  $11 5,900  for  a  Citation  V  Ultra).  Spend 
more  ("Darling,  I've  just  popped  another  50  hours  on  your  card  for 
your  birthday")  and  you  can  upgrade  your  plane,  fly  long-haul  in  jets 
with  beds,  or  zip  to  Aspen  for  the  weekend.  If  in  Europe  you  might 
hop  to  Saint-Tropez  having  ordered  a  picnic  from  Fortnum  &  Mason 
in  London,  with  chocolates  from  Sprungli's  patisserie  in  Zurich,  sushi 
from  Miyako  in  Geneva,  and  macaroons  from  Laduree  in  Paris— that's 
Netjets'  personalized  food  service.  It  makes  "Would  you  like  the 
chicken  or  the  beef?"  sound  so  last  century.  —VICTORIA  MATHER 


MAKING  THE  CONNECTION 

AIR  ROYALE 

airroyale.com,  800-7ROYALE 

NETJETS 

netjets.com,  877-356-5823 

CITATIONSHARES 

citationshares.com,  203-542-3000 

AVION  PRIVATE  JET  CLUB 
flyavion.com,  310-281-4888 

FLEXJET 

flexiet.com,  800-353-9538 

MARQUIS  JET  CARD 

marquisjet.com,  866-JET-I400 
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Veiox  -with,  water  from  the  French  Alfs  that's  fom  naturally  filtered  for  over  15 years. 
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detox.coi 
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-  ZAHA  HADID 

Even  some  of  Zaha  Hadid's  building 
designs  defy  construction,  so  it  will  be  a 
challenge  to  make  her  Z.Car,  a  teardrop 
shaped  three-wheeler, 
powered  by  a  gas-electric- 
hydrogen  hybrid  engine, 
worthy  of  the  road  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Hadid,  who 
is  now  working  with  an 
engineering  firm  to  get  it  into  production, 
designed  it  in  2005  as  an  art  piece  for 
London  gallery  owner  Kenny  Schachter. 


THIS   MONTH:  Libeskind  does  the  Rockies  .. . 


and  the  Airstream  turns  75 


<  ALESSI 

Alessi  is  the  ultimate  Italian  industrial  design  manufacturer,  a  family-run  enterprise  with 
impeccable  production  standards.  Finally,  New  York  is  getting  an  Alessi  flagship  store  (complete 
with  an  espresso  bar),  designed  by  Hani  Rashid,  opening  on  Greene  Street,  in  SoHo,  this  month. 
There  will  be  three  product  lines:  A  di  Alessi,  which  is  lower-priced;  Officina  Alessi,  limited- 
edition  products  with  the  usually  painful  Alessi  price  tag;  and  Alessi,  the  main  collection. 


75th  Anniversary 
Airstream  model. 


AIRSTREAM  ► 

In  1927,  ad  man  and  magazine  publisher  Wallace  Merle  Byam  began  work 
on  the  Airstream  trailer,  hoping  to  exploit  the  emerging  American  passion  for 
the  open  road.  He  built  the  silver  bullets  using  aircraft-construction  methods 
to  lessen  wind  resistance.  In  1936,  Byam  introduced  the  Clipper,  which,  like 
the  Zippo  lighter,  became  a  classic  of  pared-down  American  functionality. 
This  year  is  Airstream's  75th  birthday,  and  the  company  is  celebrating  by 
releasing  a  custom  edition,  the  Wally  Yacht  of  trailers.  It  sells  for  $60,000. 
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<    IPOD  BED  Design  Mobel,  from  New  Zealand,  is 
introducing  what  will  be  a  must-have  birthday  gift  for  the  kids 
at  Beverly  Hills  High:  the  Pause  bed,  which  is  like  a  giant 
Bose  iPod  dockwirh  two  nightstands  (with  lamps)  and  a 
mattress  attached.  You  can  put  your  speaker  system  in  one 
of  five  locations  (designmobel.co.nz). 

Pause  bed  by  Design  Mobel. 
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More  destinations  than  any  other  airline. 
After  all,  life  is  a  journey. 


Whether  you  want  to  create  your  own  adventure  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  or  in  a  Paris  cafe,  we 
believe  you  ought  to  get  there  easily.  The  Citi®  /  AAdvantage®  credit  cards  and  American  Airlines 
can  help  get  you  almost  anywhere.  And  with  purchase  protection]1  you  always  have  peace  of  mind 
no  matter  where  in  the  world  your  journeys  take  you. 
1-800-FLY-4444        citibank.com/aadvantage 


AmericanAiriines' 

Advantage 


ations  include  those  served  by  AAdvantage"  participant  airlines.  AAdvantage'  miles  can  be  redeemed  for  flight  awards  on  American  Airlines  and  AAdvantage*  airlines  participants.  Miles  may  not  expire  provided  that  once 
tree  years  you  (i)  fly  on  American  Airlines,  American  Eagle?  or  AmericanConnection"  carriers  or  an  airline  participant  in  the  AAdvantage"  program  or  (ii)  have  qualifying  AAdvantage*  participant  account  activity.  AAdvantage" 
re  earned  on  purchases  only.  The  maximum  number  of  AAdvantage*  miles  you  can  earn  is  60,000  per  calendar  year  with  the  Citi:  /  AAdvantage*  card  and  the  Citi*  Gold  /  AAdvantage*  World  MasterCard*  100.000  miles 
jndar  year  with  the  Citi*  Gold  /'  AAdvantage*  Card  and  the  Cm'  Platinum  Select*  /  AAdvantage*  World  MasterCard" ,  and  1 50.000  per  calendar  year  with  the  CitiBusiness*  /  AAdvantage*  card  (purchases  recorded  on  your 
Dec.  billing  statements).  AAdvantage  Executive  Platinum;  AAdvantage  Platinum*  and  AAdvantage  Gold'  members  are  exempt  from  these  limits.  AmericanAiriines.  American  Eagle,  AmencanConnection,  AAdvantage. 
itage  Executive  Platinum.  AAdvantage  Platinum,  and  AAdvantage  Gold  are  registered  trademarks  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.  American  Eagle*  and  AmericanConnection'  carriers  are  Amencan  Airlines  regional  airline 
ites.  AmencanConnection"  service  is  operated  by  one  of  the  following  independent  contractors;  Trans  State  Airlines.  Inc.,  Chautauqua  Airlines,  Inc.  or  RegionsAir.  Inc.  American  Airlines  reserves  the  right  to  change 
["vantage'  program  at  any  time  without  notice  and  to  end  the  AAdvantage*  program  with  six  months  notice.  American  Airlines  is  not  responsible  for  products  or  services  offered  by  other  participating  companies.  For 
ite  details  about  the  AAdvantage'  program,  visit  www.aa.com/aadvantage.  Purchase  Protection  is  for  Gold,  Platinum  Select  and  CitiBusiness  /  AAdvantage"  cardmembers.  Buyers  Security5"  coverage  on  the 
Advantage*  World  MasterCard  is  underwritten  by  Triton  Insurance  Company.  Purchase  Assurance'  coverage  on  the  CitiBusiness  /  AAdvantage*  MasterCard  is  underwritten  by  Virginia  Surety  Company.  Inc.  Certain  conditions, 
ons  and  exclusions  apply.  Details  of  coverage  are  provided  upon  cardmembership  ©2005  Citibank  (South  Oakota),  N.A.  Citi.  CitiBusiness.  Citibank,  and  Citi  with  Arc  Design  are  registered  marks  of  Citicorp. 
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PRETTY  POUT 

Dress  jour  lips  with  Lancome's 
rceu>  Color  Design  Pout-a-Porter 
lipstick,  which  makes  its  debut 
this  month  in  Behnaz  red. 
New  York  fashion  designer 
Behnaz  Sarafpour,  whose 
models  wore  the  shade 
during  her  fall  2006  runway 
collection,  collaborated 
with  Gucci  Westman, 
Lancome's  international 
artistic  director,  to  create 
the  ultimate  shade  of 
red  lipstick — one  that's 
not  too  orange,  not  too  blue,  and 
wearable  both  day  and  night. 


1.  Shiseido's  Bio-Performance 
system,  which  exfoliates  and 
moisturizes,  gives  your  skin  a  youthful 
glow. ...  2.  The  packaging  of 
Kenzo  Parfums'  latest  fragrance, 
Kenzoamour,  a  scent  mixing 
frangipani  with  cherry  blossoms, 
vanilla,  and  white  tea,  was  inspired 
by  a  woman's  sensuous  curves. . . . 

3.  Estee  Lauder's  new  Advanced 
Night  Repair  Concentrate 
Recovery  fixes  stressed-out  skin  while 
you  sleep  and  improves  your 
complexion  in  just  21  treatments. . . . 

4.  Giorgio  Armani's  skin-lifting 
Designer  foundation  keeps 
your  complexion  looking  silky 
smooth. . . .  Relax  and  rejuvenate 
at  the  new  Chantecaille  Energy 
Spa,  located  at  Barneys  in 

New  York  City. . .         -jessica  flint 


he  curves  of  the  playful 
perfume  bottle  seem  in- 
spired by  one  of  Salvatore 
Ferragamo's  innovative 
shoe  designs— a  multicol- 
ored platform  that  looks 
straight  out  of  the  psychedelic  60s  but  was  de- 
signed decades  earlier,  in  1938,  possibly  for^udy 
Garland.  The  new  scent,  F  by  Ferra 
a  seductively  feminine  yet  light  melding  of 
jasmine,  rose,  and  orange  blossom,  will  be 
available  in  September  at  Ferragamo  boutiques 
and  at  Neiman  Marcus  and  Sephora  stores 
nationwide. 

Ferragamo  was  the  barefoot  Southern 
Italian  boy  who  grew  up  to  become  the  style- 
setting  shoemaker  for  some  of  Hollywood's 
most  glamorous  feet,  from  Pola  Negri's  to 
Gloria  Swanson's  to  Garbo's.  A  young  Joan 
Crawford  caught  his  eye  after  he  and  di- 
rector D.  W.  Griffith  held  a  contest  to  find 
the  starlet  with  the  most  beautiful  feet,  ankles, 
and  legs.  Rita  Hayworth  preferred  his  com- 
fortable cork  wedgies  (an  invention  that  arose 


SOLE  INSPIRATION 

Above,  Salvatore 
Ferragamo,  1956, 
testing  the  resilience 
of  his  gold  sandals; 
/eft,  F  by  Ferragamo. 


out  of  the  scarcity  of  the  steel  he  used  to  stabi- 
lize shoes).  Throughout  his  career,  he  made 
shoes  for  royalty  and  world  leaders  and  their 
wives  and  mistresses.  Among  his  clientele  were 
E   a  Peron,  Mussolini,  Eva  Braun,  and  the 


Duchess  of  Windsor  (whose  charms  included, 
he  wrote,  "perfect  feet").  This  is  the  man  who 
helped  put  the  sway  in  Marilyn  Monroe's 
walk  with  towering  yet  comfortable  spike-heel 
pumps.  Fittingly,  a  tribute  to  the  designer.  Walk 
ing  Dreams:  Salvatore  Ferragamo,  1898-1960, 
is  out  next  month  from  RM  Verlag.  Spritz  on 
the  perfume  and  flip  through  glamour  shots  of 
his  star  fans  and  page  after  page  of  ahead-of- 
their-time  creations.  -maria  ricapito 
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The  neck  is  for  kisses  and 
soft  words...not  wrinkles. 

Exposed  to  the  rubbing  of 
clothing  and  the  head's 
movements,  it  needs 
a  little  extra  attention. 
Clarins  developed 
NEW  Advanced  Extra- 
Firming  Neck  Cream 
to  help  lift,  firm, 
revitalize  and  soften 
for  a  younger- 
rooking,  truly 
beautiful  neck 


i    . 


CLARINS 

Jeunesse  du  Cou 

Crtme  Anil  Rldra.  AalTermlManir 
■  Ml  LTI-RtCtNf.RtMK  ■ 

Advanced  Extra -Firming  Neck  Cream 


NEW 

8vanced  Extra- 
ling  Neck  Cream 

The  potent  power  of  plants. 

Plum  Kernel,  Sunflower  Auxins,  Bocoa  and  Anthyllis. 

Nature  offers  her  most  effective  plants,  Clarins 

isolates  their  most  active  extracts.  Working  together, 

they  help  smooth  lines,  preserve  elasticity  and  firm  skin. 

Dermatologist  tested. 


Firrnii 


CLARINS 


PARIS 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
\w\Av.elarins.com 


> 


Its  a  fact. 

With  Clarins,  life's 

more  beautiful. 
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^^K^^        James  Gondolfini 

ij^i     Tony  Soprano  would  tell  you  that  it's  dangerous  to  show 
^^^    vulnerability,  because  then  people  take  advantage  of  your 

weakness.  With  Saturn  in  your  12th  house,  that's  good  advice 
to  follow.  Then  again,  it's  bad  for  your  health  to  stifle  your  longings 
or  bottle  up  your  grief.  Try  to  split  the  difference  by  taking  a  positive 
attitude,  telling  it  like  it  is  when  possible,  and  trusting  that  your 
friends  and  neighbors  really  wouldn't  want  you  to  drive  over  a  cliff 
with  all  your  tragic  secrets. 


John  Mayer 


LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT. 


fll ..„.,„,,. 

WW^  f%  dread  the  daily  onslaught  of  bills,  let  s  hope  Jupiter  in  your 

2nd  house  can  ease  your  hankie- 
shredding  issues  with  being  loved.  Whether 
you're  18  or  81,  Chiron  is  saddling  you  with 
a  teenager's  obsession  with  Hollywood  kisses 
and  intimate  attention.  Forget  career;  your 

first  job  now  is  to  explore  ways  of  being  a  better  human  being.  That 
may  mean  giving  up  your  need  to  always  be  the  center  of  attention. 


I 

Dakota  Fanning  . 

PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH 

As  a  Pisces,  you  have  an  unparalleled  ability  to  immerse 
yourself  fully  in  a  project,  lifestyle,  or  relationship  while  at  th  | 
same  time  standing  apart  and  watching  your  life  as  if  it  were 
a  TV  show.  No  matter  how  passionately  you  get  wrapped  up  in  your 
tearjerker  melodrama  now,  a  9th-house  Jupiter  helps  you  remember  thJ 
none  of  it  is  real.  And  that's  true  even  if  you  have  real  health  issues  to 
cope  with,  not  to  mention  the  drudgery  of  ««-glamorous  work.  As  usuJ 
the  full  moon  gives  you  the  same  old  choice:  meditation  or  medication! 
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ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Jenno  Jameson 


POAKWAMM 


By  all  means  follow  your  passion  and  don't  let  anything  stand  in 
your  way.  An  8th-house  Jupiter  encourages  wide-open  creativity 
and  fosters  playful,  uninhibited 
intimacy.  Just  don't  forget  that  going  to  be 
with  someone  is  always  a  risk:  Besides  the 
health  factor,  you  never  know  when  you're 
going  to  fall  in  love.  In  some  cases  it  even 
leads  to  children,  which  can  really  tie  you  down.  If  you  value  your  freedom 
try  to  talk  some  sense  into  your  libido.  It  might  work  for  a  change. 


Ellen  Johnson-Sirleaf 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Public  life  is  about  more  than  the  ego-driven  stuff  of  crushing 
the  opposition,  avoiding  assassination,  and  becoming  top  gun. 
When  Saturn  culminates,  you  have  a  chance  to  get  your  act 
together  and  whack  one  out  of  the  park.  Such  opportunities  are  rare, 
so  take  full  advantage.  As  far  as  the  family  goes,  all  your  cheer  and 
open-mindedness  aren't  going  to  change  a  sad  situation.  Fortunately, 
with  Jupiter  giving  you  resources  you  didn't  know  existed,  you've  got 
the  chops  to  handle  political  flak  and  personal  pain. 


SAGITTARIUS     nov.   22-dec.   21 


David  Wright 


0 


Until  the  "secret  government''  (or  maybe  just  your  ex)  finds  a 
way  to  sneak  into  your  head  and  invade  your  thoughts,  you  still 
have  control  of  your  mind.  And  as  long  as  your  ruling  planet, 
Jupiter,  remains  in  your  12th  house,  you  still  can  escape  into  ecstasy- 
imaginary  or  otherwise.  Despite  the  communication  breakdown  that 
has  resulted  from  3rd-  and  9th-house  pressures,  you  are  being  protected 
against  attacks  from  any  would-be  enemies.  By  the  way,  change  your 
attitude  and  those  pressures  will  evaporate. 


Meredith  Vieira 


CAPRICORN    dec.   22-jan.   19 


You're  not  a  violent  person,  and  you  appreciate  kindness 
•  and  support  as  much  as  the  next  fellow,  but  when  friends 
tell  you,  "Relax,  enjoy  yourself,  you've  got  nothing  to  worry 
about,"  you  tend  to  get  a  little  homicidal.  What  they  don't  understand 
is  that  a  new  moon  on  Saturn  in  the  8th  house  opposing  a  2nd-house 
Chiron  can  conjure  some  dreadfully  macabre  visions  in  the  Capricorn 
mind.  In  the  end,  though,  your  friends  may  be  right:  once  you  stop 
trying  to  control  it  all,  the  money  magically  flows  in  when  you  need  it. 


AQUARIUS    jan.   20-FEB. 


1  8 


John  Roberts 


What  a  great  feeling  to  be  honored,  validated,  and  respected 
by  your  peers  as  well  as  the  public.  That's  what  usually 
happens  when  your  llth-house  ruler  culminates  in  your  solar 
chart.  You  find  yourself  at  the  top  of  the  A-!ist  and  getting  into  clubs 
with  all  the  so-called  beautiful  people.  You've  got  your  critics,  though. 
Not  everyone  sees  you  as  shining  and  perfect.  Some  folks  even  intend  to 
hold  you  to  the  contracts  you  signed  and  the  oaths  you  made  (or  broke) 
before  all  the  hero-worship  business  began. 


Valentino 


TAURUS      APRIL    20-MAY    2 


When  people  went  courting  in  days  of  yore,  they  sat  in  the 
parlor  with  the  young  lady's  parents,  never  even  holding 
hands.  Families  either  chose  your  mate  or  at  least  had  lots  to 
say  about  whom  you  chose.  And,  naturally,  back  then  nobody  was  gaj 
Things  certainly  have  changed,  but  many  Tauruses  remain  true  to  the 
old  traditions.  Right  now,  for  example,  a  planetary  square  between  y< 
4th  and  7th  houses  is  signaling  that  your  relationships  are  still  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  family.  Translation:  in-law  issues  to  the  max. 


GEMINI     may   21-JUNE   21 


Naomi  Campbell 


f 


Whether  you're  the  high-powered  C.E.O.  of  a  multi-national 
corporation  or  a  fifth-grade  teacher  from  Connecticut,  you  don't  go ' 
in  for  fancy  talk.  Geminis  want  the  straight  scoop  in  plain  English, 
so  here  it  is:  With  Jupiter  in  your  6th  house,  you're  in  good  health  and 
enjoying  some  fun  new  work.  But  Saturn  in  your  3rd  house  makes  you 
restless  and  reluctant  to  commit  yourself  full-time.  You're  probably  too 
busy  re-doing  your  house— except  you  can't  focus  too  long  on  even  that 
without  making  30  phone  calls  or  running  around  town.  Clear  enough? 


Edward  VIII 


CANCER     JUNE    22-JULY    22 


Partying  can  be  a  blast,  especially  when  the  music  moves  you 
to  unbutton  a  few  buttons.  Some  Cancers  are  falling  in  love. 
Others  are  having  babies.  Most,  figuring  they  only  live  once, 
are  saying,  "Aw,  the  hell  with  cholesterol,  give  me  the  heavy  cream." 
If  only  having  fun  weren't  so  damned  expensive.  The  Saturn-Chiron- 
Neptune  opposition  reminds  you  that  the  best  things  in  life  are  not  free, 
especially  since  you're  still  bound  up  financially  with  others.  So,  while 
now  is  definitely  the  time  to  live  life  fully,  you  may  have  to  fly  coach. 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


Helen  Mirren 


« 


Sure,  you'd  prefer  to  wear  a  sunny  smile  and  wave  to  your 
adoring  fans  all  day,  but  since  Saturn  isn't  about  to  move 
out  of  Leo  anytime  soon  you  have  to  play  the  heavy  now 
and  then— just  to  let  everybody  know  who's  running  the  show.  That 
said,  you've  got  a  loving  family  to  think  about,  and  if  you  want  their 
continued  support,  tyranny  won't  work.  In  addition,  Chiron  in  your 
7th  is  there  to  remind  you  that  some  people  are  already  weakened,  and 
that  it  won't  help  to  beat  them  down  any  further. 
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JAMES   WOLCOTT 


The  Fox  Literary  Salon 

Roll  over,  Algonquin  Round  Table.  There's  a  new  writers'  circle 

in  Midtown  Manhattan:  the  Fox  News  literary  fight  club.  The  illustrious  members 

don't  waste  precious  time  on  the  subtleties  of  language, 

scholarship,  or  originality,  but  their  books  do  follow  seven  sacred  rules 


Tt*s  one  of  the  romantic  fallacies  of  lit- 
erary life  that  writers  must  fasten  their 
girdles  and  go  it  alone.  Cut  themselves 
off  from  the  common  traffic  of  humanity,  tie 
their  dreams  into  a  knapsack,  and  set  forth 
down  the  mongrel  streets  where  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  staggered  and  Thomas  Wolfe  stomped, 
holing  up  in  their  literary  hideouts  to  slave 
over  a  manuscript  that  is  sucking  their  souls 
dry.  It  can  get  pretty  hairy  inside  those  her- 
mit lodges.  The  novelist  Richard  Yates  used 
to  execute  a  full  360  in  the  swivel  chair  be- 
hind his  desk,  leaving  a  crunchy,  brown  cir- 
cle of  crushed  cockroaches.  Even  those  with 
nicer  studies  look  up  from  time  to  time  and 
wonder  where  everybody  went,  why  they 
pursue  a  creative  mission  that's  like  tunnel- 


ing  out  of  prison  with  a  fork.  Happily,  there 
are  botanical  outbursts  in  American  culture 
when  writers  parole  themselves  from  the 
solitary  grind,  gravitate  toward  like-minded 
spirits,  and  loosely  affiliate  to  form  circles, 
movements,  schools,  bands  of  influence, 
even  salons.  Think  of  the  Beats,  tooting  each 
other's  horns  in  their  nomadic  assault  on 
postwar  conformity  and  Pat  Boone's  white 
bucks.  The  literary  Brat  Pack  of  the  80s.  who 
converted  the  downtown  scene  into  their  pri- 
vate game  preserve.  And  the  metropolitan 
pioneers  of  cross-promotion,  the  Algonquin 
Round  Table  group,  an  ensemble  cast  of 
columnists,  critics,  playwrights,  humorists, 
and  other  heavy  drinkers  whose  wisecracks 
crackled  like  new  money,  and  whose  feuds 

LLUSTRATION     BY     MARK      SUMMERS 


were  covered  as  if  they  were  top-ranked 
low  fights.  They  were  the  first  set  of  write 
to  jockey  into  the  gossip  columns  and  co| 
duct  themselves  as  a  royal  court.  In  our  ov 
century,  a  novice  troupe  of  authors,  tannt) 
under  the  studio  lights  of  television  and  oil 
fitted  with  turbine-driven  mouths,  have  aM 
mastered  the  art  of  mutual  advantage.  The 
headquarters,  their  glassy  fort,  adjoins  til 
traffic  flow  of  Manhattan's  Sixth  Avenul 
just  a  few  blocks  north  of  the  Algonquil 
Hotel.  They  are  the  Fox  News  literary  fig! 
club,  leaving  their  knuckle  indents  on  all  tr 
books  that  bear  their  names,  whether  the 
actually  wrote  them  or  not. 

You  know  their  names.  You've  seen  the 
Pan-Caked  mugs.  You've  heard  them  lei 
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WOLCOTT 


the  United  Nations  to  get  lost.  Bill  O'Reilly. 
Sean  Hannity.  John  Gibson.  Neil  Cavuto. 
Oliver  North.  Cal  Thomas.  Bill  Sammon, 
who  kissed  the  hem  of  Bush's  buckskin  skirt 
in  Strategery.  Fred  Barnes,  a  regular  panelist 
on  Fox's  Special  Report  with  Brit  Hume  and 
co-host  of  The  Beltway  Boys  with  Mort  Kon- 
dracke,  who  out-obsequioused  Sammon  with 
an  even  more  servile  tribute  to  Bush,  Rebel- 
in-Chief(ihe  review  of  Rebel-in-Chief  in  The 
American  Conservative  was  aptly  titled  "Let 
Me  Shine  Your  Shoes,  Sir").  Dick  Morris, 
with  his  burp-gun  volley  of  anti-Hillary  books 
(which  will  probably  culminate  in  2008 
with  Hillary  Meets  Godzilla).  It  isn't  all  white 
guys  soothing  their  aches  with  foot  powder. 
There's  E.  D.  Hill,  with  her  sunny-side-up  Go- 
ing Places:  How  America's  Best  and  Brightest 
Got  Started  down  the  Road  of  Life.  (Hill's  no- 
tion of  America's  best  and  brightest  has  a  lot 
of  elasticity,  managing  to  encompass  a  couple 
of  mediocre  senators,  Norm  Coleman  and 
George  Allen,  and,  oddly  enough,  Sarah  Fer- 
guson, Duchess  of  York.)  There's  also  fre- 
quent guest  and  insult  comic  Ann  Coulter, 
who's  been  getting  a  lot  of  exercise  swatting 
away  recent  accusations  of  plagiarism.  And 
contributing  editor  Michelle  Malkin,  one  of 
those  fast-swooping  controversialists  who 
bring  out  books  on  a  conveyor  belt,  one  after 


inspiring,  instructing,  and  nurturing  a  fresh 
crop  of  righteous  grumps.  It  must  have  been 
some  book  marketer's  idea  of  a  hoot.  Al- 
though O'Reilly  adopted  a  comforting 
guidance-counselor  manner  ("'Friends  are 
there  when  you  need  them,  just  as  you  must  be 
there  when  they  need  you"),  adding  a  sprig  or 
two  of  worldly  wisdom  ("Some  of  the  saddest 
occasions  you  can  imagine  are  parties  in  New 
York  and  Hollywood  where  everybody  is  fa- 
mous and  wants  to  be  seen,  but  no  one  is  there 
to  enjoy  and  develop  friendships"),  no  matter 
how  hard  he  tried,  he  couldn't  shake  his  re- 
semblance to  the  old  neighborhood  meanie 
who  yells  at  kids  to  stay  off  his  lawn.  (If  kids 
look  up  to  him,  it's  only  because  he's  tall  and 
chasing  them  with  a  rake.)  Due  in  September 
is  O'Reilly's  latest  excuse  to  cakewalk  his  ego 
around  the  parade  grounds.  Culture  Warrior, 
whose  contents  indicate  he  isn't  breaking  any 
virgin  turf  with  this  Festivus  list  of  grievances. 
If  anything,  he's  pawing  in  the  same  old  lit- 
ter box.  According  to  the  promotional  blurb 
on  Amazon,  our  crusty  Culture  Warrior 
"examines  why  the  nation's  motto  E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum'  ('From  Many,  One")  might  change 
to  'What  About  Me?';  dissects  the  forces 
driving  the  secular-progressive  agenda  in 
the  media  and  behind  the  scenes,  includ- 
ing George  Soros,  George  Lakoff,  and  the 


on  notice.  "America  is  on  to  them,  these  tr 
unworthies:  Belgium,  Canada,  and  South  Kl 
rea.  Three  brothers  in  anti-Americanism:  oil 
sullen,  one  self-consciously  outraged,  the  th 
looking  a  whole  lot  more  like  Kim  Jong  1 1 
new  province  every  day."  Those  sullen  B< 
gians  really  get  Gibson's  goat.  "Belgians  ai 
proud  of  their  higher  consciousness,  their ; 
all-costs  pacifism,  of  a  sense  of  world  morali 
they  cling  to  regardless  of  the  circumstances  i 
risks."  They  should  be  like  us— semi-comatos 
militaristic,  and  risktaking.  The  title  of  th 
final  chapter  summed  up  the  book's  unar 
biguous  stance:  "They're  Wrong.  We're  Righ 
Get  Used  to  It."  That  could  be  the  slogan  f< 
every  Fox  News  filibuster. 

After  slapping  some  sense  into  the  rest  i 
the  world,  Gibson  charted  a  domestic  cours 
with  his  second  book,  devoted  to  the  season 
theme  so  dear  to  the  news  management 
Fox  News— the  aforementioned  War  on  Chrisi 
mas— subtitled  "How  the  Liberal  Plot  to  Bai 
the  Sacred  Christian  Holiday  Is  Worse  thai 
You  Thought."  I  hope  O'Reilly's  forthcom 
ing  Culture  Warrior  doesn't  rely  too  heavil 
on  what  might  charmingly  be  called  Gibson' 
"research,"  for  a  cursory  tour  of  Gibson's  cas< 
studies  reveals  that  there  is  no  liberal  plot  o 
"strategized"  campaign;  no  one  of  any  conse 
quence  is  trying  to  drive  a  stake  into  Santa'f 
ho-ho-ho  or  punt  the  baby  Jesi 
from  the  manger.  What  Gibsoi 


The  undisputed  heavyweight  champ  is  the  prodigious 

■■■n  Bill  O'Reilly,  who's  hammered  out  a  small  shelf  s 


another  in  sloppy  suc- 
cession. (Her  histori- 
cal scholarship  regard- 
ing Japanese  detention 
in  the  U.S.  during 
World  War  II  in  In  Defense  of  Internment  was 
woefully  tilted  and  shoddy.)  While  cable- 
news  personalities  may  moonlight  as  au- 
thors-MSNBC's Keith  Olbermann,  CNN's 
Anderson  Cooper  and  Lou  Dobbs— only  Fox 
News's  feisty  nonfiction  bears  the  traits  of 
a  house  brand,  the  collective  mind-set  of 
prickly  individualists.  Each  Fox  News  host 
conducts  himself  like  the  king  of  the  ring,  a 
gladiator  of  gab.  Open  to  almost  any  page  at 
random  and  prepare  to  get  one  in  the  kisser. 

The  undisputed  heavyweight  champ  (at 
least  in  his  own  mind)  is  the  prodigious 
Bill  O'Reilly,  who's  hammered  out  a 
small  shelFs  worth  of  brawny  posturings:  The 
O'Reilly  Factor,  The  No  Spin  Zone,  Who's 
Looking  Out  for  You?,  and  the  hard-boiled 
novel  Those  Who  Trespass,  with  sex  scenes 
worthy  of  (Cinemax's)  Max  After  Dark:  "Us- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  pressure,  he  kissed  her 
inner  thighs,  using  his  lips  and  tongue."  (As 
opposed  to  bumping  her  with  his  nose  and 
chin.)  O'Reilly  even  sought  to  broaden  his  de- 
mographic by  co-authoring  (with  CI 
Flowers)  a  self-help  guide  for  the  younger 
crowd,  Tlie  O'Reilly  Factor  for  Kids,  aimed  at 


ACLU;  and  dives  into  matters  of  race,  edu- 
cation, and  the  war  on  terror.  He  also  shows 
how  the  culture  war  has  played  out  in  such 
high-profile  instances  as  The  Passion  of  the 
Christ,  Fahrenheit  9/1 1,  the  abuse  epidemic 
(child  and  otherwise),  and  the  embattled  place 
of  religion  in  public  life— with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  war  against  Christmas."  I'm  afraid 
O'Reilly  is  especially  tardy  on  that  last  item. 

His  Fox  buddy  John  Gibson  beat  him  to 
it.  The  host  of  The  Big  Story,  Gibson 
hasn't  enjoyed  O'Reilly's  chartbusting 
success  on  the  book  lists,  but  not  through  lack 
of  zeal,  or  gall.  His  first  harangue— Hating 
America:  The  New  World  Sport  {ox  Bozo  Writes 
a  Book),  its  back  cover  featuring  what  appear 
to  be  Muslim  fanatics  cursing  the  Great  Sa- 
tan through  their  beards— reminded  readers 
of  the  snotty  strain  of  anti-Americanism  in- 
fecting our  phony  allies,  France  and  Germa- 
ny. It  also  dug  deeper,  uncovering  a  new,  ver- 
minous "Axis  of  Envy"— Belgium,  South 
Korea,  and  Canada.  If  this  trio  thought  they 
cou'd  get  away  with  belittling  this  great  land 
of  ours  behind  our  lazy  backs,  they  should 
think  again.  Gibson  put  these  punk  nations 


broad-strokes  into  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  are  scat- 
tered, far-flung  instances  ol 
school  administrators  and  government  offi- 
cials conscientiously  trying  to  balance  the  con- 
cerns and  rights  of  differing  constituencies, 
and  making  decisions  that  may  be  flawed  or 
debatable  but  are  hardly  malign  in  intent.  As 
in  most  scary  bedtime  stories  cobbled  by  con- 
servatives, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
is  demonized  as  the  most  slithery  foe  of  God- 
fearing patriots,  having  the  audacity  to  wrap 
itself  in  the  Constitution  and  take  its  language 
seriously.  Even  when  the  A.C.L.U.  doesn't  in- 
tervene, its  hobgoblin  specter  is  enough  to 
spoil  everybody's  Christmas  cheer.  "Out  of  fear 
of  a  lawsuit  that  would  probably  not  material- 
ize, Karl  Springer  [superintendent  of  schools 
in  Mustang,  Oklahoma]  felt  he  had  to  do  the 
prudent  thing  and  ban  the  nativity  scene," 
Gibson  writes  of  one  portentous  non-event. 
Another  chapter  retails  the  saga  of  a  pushy 
mom  named  Sherrie  Versher,  who  encour- 
aged one  of  her  daughters  to  hand  out  pencils 
with  the  words  jesus  loves  me  this  i  know 

BECAUSE  THE  BIBLE  TELLS  ME  SO  On  School 

property,  despite  having  been  warned  by 
school  officials.  When  the  pencils  were  con- 
fiscated, Ms.  Versher  either  muttered  or 
shouted  (depending  on  whose  account  you 
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accept),  "Satan  is  in  the  building."  One  of 
Satan's  minions  then  escorted  her  out  of  the 
building.  Such  a  petty  contretemps  is  hardly  a 
significant  sign  of  religious  suppression,  and 
Gibson  has  to  skate  carefully  around  the  per- 
ception that  the  war  on  those  waging  the 
trumped-up  War  on  Christmas  might  carry 
an  anti-Semitic  taint.  He  doesn't  help  when 
he  writes  things  such  as  this:  "Occasionally,  a 
Jewish  organization  like  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  will  object  to  a  Jewish  religious  prac- 
tice that  is  carried  out  under  public  auspices, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  objection  is  lodged  only 
to  maintain  the  rhetorical  standing  to  object 
to  Christian  practices."  Those  Jews,  they're 
so  crafty. 

But  make  no  mistake,  insists  Gibson, 
"it's  not  just  liberal  Jews"  trying  to  silence 


complained,  "[We]  give  you  a  hand— and  all 
we  get  in  return  is  a  finger."  He  addressed 
the  peace  creeps  opposed  to  the  war  in  Iraq: 
"What  will  it  take  for  you  to  put  the  burning 
flag  down  and  your  head  up?  I  suspect  quite  a 
bit,  since  first  you  have  to  get  your  head  out  of 
another  place  that  seems  very  dark  right  now 
. . .  too  dark  to  see  anything  at  all."  He  also 
told  New  York  Times  columnist  Paul  Krug- 
man  where  he  could  file  his  copy:  "I  suggest 
you  take  your  column . . .  and  shove  it." 

What  is  there  to  say  about  Sean  Hannity 
that  Hannity  hasn't  already  said  about  him- 
self many  times  over  with  a  smug  self-esteem 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  Donald  Trump  had 
Trump  not  already  beaten  him  to  the  beauti- 
cian's mirror?  No  matter  what  title  is  tacked 
on  a  Hannity  proclamation— Let  Freedom 
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insurgent  force  and  "an  alien  in  the  real 
of  the  governing  class." 

•  Pose  with  an  American  flag  on  the  co 
er— red,  white,  and  blue  also  being  the  cok 
scheme  of  Fox  News. 

•  Memorialize  9/11,  the  day  Everythin 
Changed,  early  and  often,  sometimes 
anger,  sometimes  in  sorrow,  wielding  it 
the  all-purpose  answer  to  America's  pygm 
critics.  (John  Gibson,  Hating  America:  "Th 
rest  of  the  world  can  go  to  hell.  It  wasr 
tacked.  We  were.") 

•  Establish  what  a  regular  guy  (or  gal)  yo 
are,  not  like  those  liberal  elitists  weane 
on  Woody  Allen  movies  and  incapable  c 
opening  a  pickle  jar  without  asking  som 
big  strong  lesbian  for  help. 

•  Negatively  name-drop.  Exploit  the  consei 
vative  audience's  ingrainei 
antipathy  by  padding  you: 


Christmas  carols.  "The 
large  number  of  foot  sol- 
diers waging  the  war  on 
Christmas  is  in  fact  made 
up  mostly  of  liberal  white 
Christians,  some  of  whom  may  have  Jewish- 
sounding  names  (Cohen,  Horoschak)  that 
could  mislead  readers  to  a  dangerous  and 
very  unfair  conclusion.  So  let's  re-state  for 
the  record:  The  wagers  of  this  war  on  Christ- 
mas are  a  cabal  of  secularists,  so-called  hu- 
manists, trial  lawyers,  cultural  relativists 
[those  bastards],  and  liberal,  guilt-wracked 
Christians— not  just  Jewish  people."  If  I  were 
Jewish,  I  might  be  forgiven  for  feeling  less 
than  reassured.  Especially  since  one  of  the 
sources  Gibson  cites  in  The  War  on  Christmas 
is  William  Donohue,  president  of  the  conser- 
vative Catholic  League,  who  once  spouted 
on  MSNBC,  "Hollywood  is  controlled  by 
secular  Jews  who  hate  Christianity  in  general 
and  Catholicism  in  particular.  It's  not  a 
secret,  O.K.?  And  I'm  not  afraid  to  say  it." 

Few  Foxies  hawk  their  books  with  more 
naked  zeal  than  Neil  Cavuto,  whose 
second  book,  Your  Money  or  Your  Life, 
jazzily  starred  him  on  the  cover  in  a  James 
Bond  pose,  complete  with  tux  and  Beretta. 
He's  007'/4,  licensed  to  shill.  This  book  needed 
a  splashy  movie  poster  because  it  was  mostly 
a  hodgepodge  of  stale  editorials  that  didn't 
exactly  fill  a  crying  void  in  the  historical  rec- 
ord. ("Would  you  let  Bill  Clinton  watch  your 
kids?"  he  asked  on  January  19.  1998,  a  ques- 
tion that  no  longer  seems  pertinent,  if  it  ever 
did.)  As  a  compendium  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
the  book  was  low  on  both.  As  a  wit,  Cavuto 
falls  perilously  short  of  the  standard  set  at  the 
Algonquin  table  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and 
Dorothy  Parker.  French  president  Jacques 
Chirac  drew  this  sally.  "Jacques,  you  say 
you're  full  of  hope  for  peace.  I  say,  you're 
full  of  crepe!'  To  Euroweenies  at  large,  he 


that  ran  proudly  be  placed  in  the  non-loon 


Ring,  Deliver  Us  from  Evil— the  contents  are 
as  predictable  as  trail  mix.  His  pair  of  flag- 
wavers  have  the  pandering  bombast  of  cam- 
paign biographies  for  an  undeclared  candida- 
cy. He's  aspiring  to  an  honorary  presidency, 
one  that  allows  him  to  take  strong  positions 
and  bask  in  popular  approval  without  being 
responsible  when  the  coffins  come  home  and 
the  amputees  are  wheelchaired  out  of  the  in- 
firmary. A  suitable  Madam  President  would 
be  Michelle  Malkin,  a  frequent  guest  (and 
occasional  guest  host)  on  Hannity  &  Colmes, 
and  the  Imelda  Marcos  of  Fox  News  Nation. 

Of  all  the  books  produced  by  Fox  News 
anchors  and  contributors,  none  was 
more  baffling  or  anomalous  than  Infa- 
mous Scribblers:  The  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
Rowdy  Beginnings  of  American  Journalism, 
by  Emmy  Award  winner  Eric  Burns,  host 
and  moderator  of  Fox  News  Watch,  a  weekly 
media-critic  panel-discussion  program.  I 
don't  know  what  got  into  Burns,  what  could 
have  possessed  him.  Infamous  Scribblers  is  a 
work  of  genuine  historical  research,  colorful 
personality,  intellectual  sophistication,  heft, 
and  durable  interest— in  short,  a  real  book. 
It's  a  text  from  which  the  reader  can  actually 
learn  something  This  simply  won't  do.  There's 
just  no  excuse  for  Burns's  showing  up  his  col- 
leagues this  way.  By  producing  a  book  that 
can  proudly  be  placed  in  the  non-loon  section 
of  any  library,  he  has  flouted  the  seven  sacred 
rules  of  the  Fox  News  literary  fight  club: 

•  Organize  your  book  around  a  Specious 
Thesis,  such  as  the  bizarre  premise  of  Fred 
Barnes's  Rebel-in-Chief  that  George  W. 
Bush,  the  son  of  a  former  president,  is  an 


paragraphs  with  reflexive  sneers  at  Michae 
Moore,  Paul  Krugman,  Howard  Dean,  A 
Franken,  Cindy  Sheehan.  Ward  Churchill. 
Oliver  Stone,  and  the  evil,  conniving  Katie 
Couric.  And  never  hesitate  to  take  a  hack  at 
Hollywood  idols,  no  matter  how  petite.  ( In  Un- 
hinged, Malkin's  list  of  the  Top  10  unhinged 
celebrities  includes  such  enemies  of  reason  as 
Cher,  Julia  Stiles,  and  Cameron  Diaz.) 

•  Even  if  you  never  attend  religious  ser- 
vices, because  they  conflict  with  your  golf 
game,  make  sure  to  get  in  humble  nods  to 
the  big  guy  in  the  sky  and  distinguish  your- 
self from  the  heathens  at  The  New  York 
Times  and  CNN. 

•  Be  sure  to  thank  Judith  Regan  at  Regan- 
Books  in  the  acknowledgments,  even  if  she . 
didn't  edit  your  book,  because  she'll  probably 
edit  the  next  one  (ReganBooks  being  practi- 
cally the  print  arm  of  Fox  News),  and  you 
want  to  get  on  her  good  side.  You  certainly 
don't  want  to  get  on  her  bad  side— ever. 

There  is  one  saving  grace  for  Burns,  which 
may  prevent  him  from  getting  blackballed. 
The  lead  five-star  review  on  Amazon  for  In- 
famous Scribblers  was  written  by  none  other 
than  Cal  Thomas,  a  Fox  colleague  and  a 
regular  on  the  Fox  News  Watch  panel.  Before 
ladling  out  the  praise,  he  issues  a  disclaimer 
that  reads,  "Nevertheless,  I  am  writing  about 
his  book  without  his  encouragement,  without 
remuneration  and  without  even  the  promise 
of  more  airtime."  Call  me  Goober,  but  I 
believe  of  Cal,  because  whatever  else  might 
be  said  about  the  Fox  News  fight  club,  these 
guys  stick  together  like  the  Cartwright  family 
on  Bonanza,  with  O'Reilly  as  Hoss.  Hannity 
as  Little  Joe,  and  Roger  Ailes  as  Pa.  The  role 
of  Hop  Sing  the  cook  is  played  by  an  illegal 
immigrant,  whom  Michelle  Malkin  keeps 
trying  to  get  deported.  □ 
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AERIAL  VIEW 

The  diarist  on  the  terrace 
outside  his  apartment  in 
Manhattan,  May  2006. 


Aaron  Spellings  Season  Finale 

When  a  Manhattan  doctor  s  town  house  blows  up,  the  author  just  happens 

to  be  on  the  scene.  His  friend  Aaron  Spelling  s  death  brings  back  their  days  together 

in  early  TV  and  evokes  the  saga  of  Spelling  s  troubled  final  years 
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On  July  10, 1  happened  to  be  leaving  my  doc- 
tor's office  at  60th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
shortly  after  another  doctor,  just  two  blocks 
away  in  that  very  classy  neighborhood,  alleged- 
ly blew  up  his  town  house  in  order  to  retaliate 
against  his  ex-wife,  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
all  the  New  Yorkers  who  were  here  on  9/1 1  and 
still  live  with  the  subconscious  fear  that  some  day  a  suicide  bomber  is 
going  to  create  random  violence  on  a  New  York  street.  Within  min- 
utes, the  sight  of  the  burning  ruin  was  on  TV  screens  all  over  the  city, 
instilling  terror  in  people's  minds.  Fortunately,  we  were  disabused  of 
the  notion  that  we  were  watching  the  aftermath  of  a  fanatic's  bomb 
when  the  ex-wife  of  the  demented  doctor,  who  now  lives  in  a  far  less 
fashionable  part  of  town,  recognized  the  burning  house  on  television 
as  the  residence  she  had  occupied  during  her  tortured  marriage.  She 
contacted  the  police  and  made  them  aware  of  recent  e-mails  from  her 
ex-husband.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bartha.  in  which  he  threatened  to  commit 
suicide  and  leave  her  with  nothing.  Dr.  Bartha  didn't  die  in  the  gas 
explosion  at  his  house,  but  he  was  critically  injured.  Rescuers  pulled 
him  out  of  the  debris,  covered  with  burns,  and  he  died  five  days  later, 
without  ever  having  regained  consciousness. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  speed  with  which  the  city's  police  and 
fire  departments  responded.  After  the  authorities  closed  off  Madison 
Avenue  starting  at  57th  Street,  people  from  all  around  the  area  left  their 
apartments  and  flocked  to  the  corners  of  Park  and  Madison  Avenues 
to  watch  the  conflagration.  Rumors  went  through  the  crowd  that  the 
doctor  had  been  in  danger  of  losing  his  house  and  didn't  want  his  ex- 
wife  to  get  it.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  new  bit  to  add  to  the  story. 
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One  person  said  the  doctor  weighed  400  pounds,  which  turned  out  to 
be  an  exaggeration;  he  apparently  weighed  350  pounds.  In  the  crowd.' 
I  ran  into  the  business  tycoon  Ronald  Perelman  and  his  ex-wife  Clau- 
dia Cohen  with  their  daughter,  Samantha.  Perelman's  office  is  on  East 
62nd  Street,  directly  across  from  the  collapsed  house.  Claudia  Cohen, 
who  is  the  gossip  reporter  on  Live  with  Regis  and  Kelly,  always  has  the 
hot  news.  She  told  me  that  Larry  King  had  been  having  breakfast  at 
the  Regency  Hotel,  a  block  away,  and  had  rushed  to  the  scene.  Le  Bil- 
boquet,  the  little  neighborhood  French  restaurant,  which  had  once  been 
involved  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  Perelman  over  its  plans  to  have  outdoor 
seating,  won  everybody's  heart  that  morning  by  putting  out  tables  with 
bottles  of  water  and  platters  of  food  for  the  firemen  and  policemen. 
There's  something  great  about  New  York  in  a  crisis,  because  people 
always  respond  in  such  terrific  ways.  I'm  glad  I  was  there.  It's  a  comfort 
to  know  how  the  city  would  act  in  the  event  of  a  real  terrorist  incident. 
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my  age,  I  read  the  obituary  page  of  TTie  New  York  Times 
even  before  I  read  the  front  page.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  all  too 
often  there's  somebody  I  know,  or  feel  as  if  I  know.  I  experi- 
ence real  sadness  when  it's  somebody  from  an  earlier  part  of  my 
life  whom  I  haven't  seen  for  years.  I  had  that  feeling  on  Saturday, 
June  24,  when  I  read  the  obit  of  my  old  friend  Aaron  Spelling, 
who  had  died  at  the  age  of  83.  Quite  properly,  for  this  man  who 
had  been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  history  of  television,  and  who 
understood  mass  appeal  like  few  others,  the  obituary  was  written 
by  Bill  Carter,  the  longtime  television  critic  of  the  Times. 

Aaron  and  I  were  young  guys  together  in  the  early  days  of  live 
television,  so  I  can  honestly  say  that  I'm  one  of  the  few  people  who 
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remember  him  when  he  was  poor.  At  times  I  have  been  flabbergast- 
ed—but never  surprised— that  he  achieved  the  enormous  success  and 
vast  riches  that  made  him  for  40  years  one  of  the  most  discussed 
people  in  Hollywood.  I  had  known  since  his  stroke  six  days  earlier 
that  he  was  dying,  and  friends  in  Los  Angeles  had  called  during  the 
night  to  say  that  he  was  gone.  Aaron  had  had  throat  cancer  in  2001, 
and  he  was  suffering  from  early  Alzheimer's.  He  had  become  a 
deeply  unhappy  man.  living  sick  and  isolated  in  the  biggest  house  in 
town,  cut  off  from  nearly  everybody,  estranged  even  from  his  daugh- 
ter, and  fearful  that  he  was  being  betrayed.  "There  wasn't  anybody 
sitting  in  there  with  him."  one  of  his  friends  informed  me.  '"Just  a 
maid  with  a  vacuum  cleaner,  cleaning  the  room." 

We  met  in  1957,  when  he  was  an  out-of-work  actor  and  I  was  the 
assistant  to  Martin  Manulis,  a  producer  of  Playhouse  90,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  live  dramatic  television  show  of  the  late  50s  and 
early  60s.  We  were  both  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Aaron  often  worked 
as  an  extra  and  did  bit  parts.  He  was  a  strange-looking  guy  with  an  "aw, 
shucks"  personality,  but,  for  all  his  hokey  humbleness,  he  stood  out  viv- 
idly. He  came  from  dirt-poor  parents  in  Texas,  and  as  a  kid  he  had  been 
called  Jewbaby.  He  didn't  tell  me  that  until  years  later,  though,  when 
I  interviewed  his  wife,  Candy,  for  the  August  1984  issue  of  Vanity 
Fair,  at  the  time  they  were  constructing  the  largest  house  in  the  state  of 
California  since  William  Randolph  Hearst  had  built  San  Simeon. 

The  first  person  of  importance  to  recognize  that  Aaron  had 
something  special  was  Dick  Powell,  the  former  screen  star. 
Back  then,  Powell  was  starting  up  a  television  company  called 
Four  Star  Productions,  along  with  two  other  renowned  movie  gents. 
David  Niven  and  Charles  Boyer.  Four  Star  became  the  most  suc- 
cessful television  studio  of  its  time,  and  after  I  was  made  a  vice  presi- 


stomped  out  of  the  party,  screaming  slurs  about  the  nouveaux  richet 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  went.  In  1964.  Aaron  and  Carolyn  divorced— 
don't  know  why— and  Aaron  moved  to  a  glamorous  house  in  Be\ erl' 
Hills,  where  Elizabeth  Taylor  had  been  living  when  her  husband.  Mikt 
Todd,  was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash.  Aaron  gave  weekend  lunch 
ties  around  the  pool,  and  all  the  beautiful  stariets  came. 

In  1972  he  decided  to  break  away  from  Four  Star  and  start  his  owi 
company,  Aaron  Spelling  Productions.  One  day  he  asked  me  to  go  fo: 
a  walk  with  him  on  the  back  lot.  where  he  told  me  he  wanted  me  t( 
join  him  in  the  new  venture.  He  said,  "You've  got  the  class,  and  I'u 
got  the  brass.  We'd  be  wonderful  partners."  I  didn't  do  it.  My  frienc 
Leonard  Goldberg  took  the  job  and  became  immensely  rich.  Later 
Douglas  Cramer,  another  friend  of  mine,  joined  Aaron  and  also  be 
came  wildly  rich.  Won't  regret  having  turned  down  Aaron's  offer. 

Even  before  she  married  Aaron.  Candy  was  a  controversia 
character.  People  described  her  as  a  hand  model.  I  really  got  u 
know  her  only  when  I  did  the  profile  of  her  for  this  magazine. 
Once,  when  I  admired  an  armful  of  diamond  bracelets  she  was  wear- 
ing, she  told  me.  "This  one's  for  Tlie  Rookies,  this  one's  for  Tlie  Mod 
Squad,  and  this  one's  for  Starsky  and  Hutch."  naming  Aaron's  series 
that  season.  Her  entire  life  and  attention  were  taken  up  with  the  house, 
which  is  much  larger  than  a  football  field.  The  town  was  shocked  that" 
the  Spellings  had  bought  the  beautiful  Bing  Crosby  house  only  to  raze 
it,  and  construction  details  of  the  new  dwelling  were  constantly  in  the 
papers.  Ideally,  a  house  that  size  should  be  set  back  at  the  end  of  a 
long  drive:  theirs  is  right  on  the  street.  "It's  in  your  face."  people  start- 
ed to  say.  and  Aaron  and  Candy  grew  sensitive  to  the  criticism.  As  a , 
result,  very  few  people  have  ever  been  in  the  house.  I  have.  Once. 
Quite  honestly,  the  house  is  ridiculous,  especially  for  the  stay- 


"You ve  got  the  class,  and  IVe  got  the  brass,"  Aaron  told  me. 
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dent  there  I  saw  Aaron  every  day.  He  wrote  and  produced  Tlie  Zane 
Gray  Theater  for  Powell,  and  he  soon  began  to  create  new  shows  for 
the  studio.  He  never  stopped  working. 

Aaron  was  one  of  those  people  whom  everybody  talked  about.  He 
married  the  actress  Carolyn  Jones,  who  was  nominated  for  a  best- 
supporting-actress  Academy  Award  for  77*?  Bachelor  Party,  by  Paddy 
Chayefsky.  and  later  starred  on  television  in  The  Addons  Family.  From 
the  time  Aaron  started  making  money,  he  always  lived  in  big  houses, 
and  he  and  Carolyn  liked  to  entertain.  I  have  pictures  in  one  of  my 
scrapbooks  of  a  dinner  dance  they  gave  under  a  tent  in  their  garden 
for  Joan  Crawford,  who  had  started  to  work  in  tele- 
vision when  the  movie  parts  stopped  coming.  Their 
friendship  had  begun  when  Joan  wrote  a  fan  letter  to 
Carolyn  after  seeing  Tlie  Bachelor  Party.  Crawford's 
date  that  night  was  Billy  Haines,  her  former  MGM 
co-star,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Louis  B.  Mayer 
for  not  conforming  to  the  studio  image  and  leading 
an  openly  gay  life.  Haines  went 
on  to  become  the  top  interior 
decorator  of  Hollywood  so- 
ciety. He  did  the  Jack  Warner 
house,  the  Louis  B.  Mayer 
beach  house,  the  William  Goetz 
Holmby  Hills  mansion— on  and 
on.  A  regular  figure  on  the  so- 
cial circuit,  he  once  said.  "Every 
seven  years  the  toilet  flushes  and 
a  new  group  takes  over."  The 
Spellings,  who  were  still  new 
giving  fancy  parties,  made  the 
unfortunate  decision  to  seat  Billy 
at  an  all-gay  table.  Furious,  he 
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Aaron  Spelling  in  the  late  60s, 
photographed  by  Dominick  Dunne 

at  the  christening  of  the 

child  of  Tom  McDermott,  their  boss 

at  Four  Star  Productions. 


at-home  life  the  Spellings  lived.  As  I  wrote  in  1984.  "Their  appear- 
ances in  public  are  mostly  at  wrap  parties  celebrating  the  completion 
of  a  film  or  series,  testimonial  dinners,  charity  benefits,  industrv 
galas,  and  the  Golden  Globe.  Emmy,  and  Oscar  awards.  For  these 
occasions,  Candy  is  ablaze  with  jewels  from  her  famous  collec- 
tion." There  are  allegedly  123  rooms,  including  a  bowling  alley.  The 
screening  room  seats  53.  There  is  a  room  for  Candy's  doll  collection, 
and  another  just  for  wrapping  gifts.  The  front  hallway,  with  its  dou- 
ble staircases,  could  be  a  ballroom  that  would  accommodate  300 
nicely,  but  the  Spellings  never  entertained.  For  a  house  built  with 
no  thought  of  cost,  it  is  surprisingly  unpretty  inside. 
The  late  Lew  Wasserman.  for  decades  considered 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Hollywood,  told  me 
that  he  had  once  asked  Aaron  and  Candy  to  give 
a  benefit  party  for  Prince  Charles  when  he  visited 
Los  Angeles  on  behalf  of  British  trade.  The  idea 
was  that  the  Spelling  house  would 
be  a  great  draw.  Aaron  and  Candy 
accepted,  but  they  put  up  a  tent  on 
the  back  law  n  to  hold  the  party, 
with  portable  toilets  outside.  No- 
body got  into  the  house  itself. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  mansion  changed  the  couple. 
For  years,  their  marriage  has 
been  a  topic  of  conversation.  I 
think  of  it  as  an  unhappy  house, 
a  complicated  marriage,  and  an 
unhappy  family. 

When  friendships  with  the 
Spellings  ended,  they  tended  to 
end  in  a  very  public  way.  Take 
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the  case  of  Nolan  Miller,  the  costume  designer  who  made  the  gowns 
for  Aaron's  series  Dynasty  and  was  Candy's  private  couturier.  As 
Aaron  came  to  the  point,  in  the  90s,  when  he  wanted  less  and 
less  to  go  out  evenings,  the  Spellings  invited  Miller  to  move  into 
their  house;  he  kept  Candy  company  and  escorted  her  to  parties. 
He  stayed  seven  years.  In  an  article  in  W  after  the  breakup  of  the 
friendship,  Miller  described  the  daily  routine  at  the  Manor,  as  the 
mansion  is  called:  "It  was  the  three  of  us  at  dinner— Aaron  in  his 
pajamas,  Candy  in  a  warm-up  suit  and  me  in  jeans  and  a  sweat- 
er—being served  by  two  butlers."  Aaron  would  go  to  bed  at  nine, 
and  Nolan  would  have  to  sit  up  talking  to  Candy  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  Sometimes  they  just  wrapped  gifts  in  the  wrap- 
ping room. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  heard  about  Aaron  only  from  afar.  His 
old  friend  Mark  Nathanson,  a  Beverly  Hills  real-estate  investor, 
who  had  introduced  him  to  Candy,  got  out  of  prison  in  1997  after 
serving  three  years  for  having  used  his  public  office  as  California 
coastal  commissioner  to  extort  payments  from  Hollywood  celebri- 
ties and  others  seeking  permits  to  build  along  the  coast.  He  was 
soon  a  regular  visitor  at  the  Manor,  and  before  long  the  gossip 
started.  The  tabloids  said  that  Candy  and  Nathanson  were  spend- 
ing lots  of  time  together,  and  Tori,  the  Spellings'  daughter,  who  had 
starred  in  Aaron's  series  Beverly  Hills  90210,  made  it  known  that  she 


then  she  had  become  a  bit  of  a  problem,  trailed  by  bad  publicity.  She 
had  dumped  Charlie  Shanian,  her  husband  of  one  year,  after  falling 
in  love  with  Dean  McDermott,  the  leading  man  in  a  film  she  was 
making.  McDermott  was  married  and  had  two  children,  but  he  got 
divorced  so  that  they  could  marry.  According  to  Tori,  Aaron  met 
him  and  liked  him.  Tori  now  stars  in  her  own  reality  series,  So  No- 1 
TORIous,  which  has  reportedly  enraged  Candy,  who  feels  that  Tori 
is  mocking  her  in  it. 

So,  m  the  end,  here  was  a  guy  who  ruled  the  television  industry  for 
many  years,  but  who  wound  up  with  absolutely  nothing  to  live  for. 
Since  Aaron's  death,  the  tabloids  have  been  full  of  Tori's  explanations 
about  why  she  didn't  get  to  the  Manor  in  time  to  see  her  father  before 
he  died.  She  has  said  that  she  was  waiting  to  hear  about  his  condi- 
tion from  her  mother.  Instead,  she  says  she  got  a  BlackBerry  message 
from  a  friend  who  had  heard  the  news  of  his  death  on  television. 

When  I  was  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  in  May,  I  told  Al 
and  Tipper  Gore  that  their  daughter  Karenna  Gore  Schiff, 
who  had  recently  published  her  first  book.  Lighting  the 
Way:  Nine  Women  Who  Changed  Modem  America,  was  going  to  in- 
troduce me  the  following  Thursday  night  in  New  York  when  I  spoke 
at  a  benefit  for  Sanctuary  for  Families,  which  deals  with  domestic 
violence.  The  event,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Pier  Sixty,  was  sold 


I  got  out  of  bed  and  pulled  all  the  needles  out  of  my  body. 


blamed  the  intruder  for  tearing  her  family  apart.  Refusing  to  refer 
to  him  by  name,  she  told  People  magazine,  "I  just  couldn't  watch  it 
happen  anymore.  It  broke  my  heart."  Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Spelling  family,  and  Nathanson  himself,  flatly  denied  that  he 
was  anything  more  than  a  friend  lending  the  family  support. 

In  April  2005,  at  the  opening  of  the  Wynn,  Steve  Wynn's  new  hotel 
in  Las  Vegas,  I  sat  next  to  a  heavily  bejeweled  Middle  Eastern  woman 
who  told  me  that  Candy  Spelling  was  her  best  friend,  and  that  they  had 
just  flown  to  Dubai  together  in  her  husband's  private  plane  to  attend  a 
high-profile  wedding.  I  asked  the  woman,  "What  about  all  these  stories 
about  Candy  and  Mark  Nathanson?"  She  said,  "Oh,  no,  no.  They're 
just  friends."  Not  everyone  agrees  with  that  assessment,  however. 

After  Aaron  became  permanently  bedridden,  a  former  nurse 
filed  a  sexual-harassment  suit  against  him.  Good  taste  and 
legal  constraints  keep  me  from  quoting  some  of  the  things 
the  nurse  claimed  Aaron  had  said  to  her  about  Candy— along  with 
telling  her  the  names  of  all  the  well-known  TV  actresses  with  whom 
he  had  had  sexual  relations  over  the  years.  I'll  just  say  that  it's  not 
possible  to  have  anything  more  humiliating  appear  on  the  Internet. 

Two  years  ago,  with  only  two  programs  on  the  air,  after  having 
been  the  leader  of  the  pack  for  almost  two  decades,  Aaron  was  left 
with  little  control  of  his  company.  In  a  shocking  gesture,  he  fired 
his  assistant  of  42  years,  Renate  Kamer,  who  had  helped  arrange 
every  step  of  his  life,  who  understood  him,  put  up  with  him,  cared 
for  him,  and  knew  as  much  as  he  did  about  his  business.  She  was 
one  of  the  few  people  who  would  still  be  straight  with  him. 

When  Tori  got  married  in  2004— in  the  Spellings'  garden— local 
gossip  had  it  that  she  and  Candy  were  no  longer  speaking  to  each 
other.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  Aaron  also  became  estranged 
from  Tori,  whom  he  had  always  adored.  He  apparently  remained 
close,  however,  with  Randy,  his  only  other  child,  who  is  an  actor. 

Even  before  the  private  funeral  service  for  Aaron  was  held, 
people  were  saying  that  the  Manor  was  going  on  the  market  im- 
mediately, for  SI  50  million,  and  that  Candy  was  moving  into  three 
condominiums  in  Century  City,  which  were  being  combined  into 
one  for  her.  (Candy  Spelling  has  since  said  that  she  has  no  plans  to 
sell  the  house.)  There  was  lots  of  speculation  about  who  had  been  at 
the  bedside  when  the  end  came.  It  was  clear  that  Tori  had  not.  By 


out.  That  Thursday  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  my  doctor's  office, 
where  he  gave  me  the  alarming  news  that  my  heart  rate  was  168 
beats  per  minute.  He  told  me  I  was  possibly  having  a  heart  attack 
and  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  immediately.  "Oh,  I  can't  go  in 
today,"  I  said.  "I'm  giving  a  speech  tonight  for  Karenna  Gore  Schiff, 
and  it's  sold  out."  He  was  having  none  of  that,  so  I  had  to  call  my 
assistant  and  have  him  contact  the  people  at  Sanctuary  for  Families 
and  cancel.  My  son  Griffin  met  me  at  the  emergency  entrance.  Since 
there  were  no  available  beds,  I  lay  on  a  cot  in  the  emergency  room 
for  several  hours,  attached  to  monitors,  and  watched  the  drama  of  a 
real-life  ER  going  on.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  a  friend  on  the 
hospital's  board,  I  was  put  into  a  room,  but  I  had  to  share  it  with 
another  man  until  the  next  morning,  when  a  private  room  would  be 
free.  Very  nice  doctors  and  nurses  kept  coming  by  to  put  needles 
in  me  and  attach  me  to  technical  equipment,  which  made  constant 
beeping  sounds.  They  gave  me  a  lot  of  pills,  but  they  were  chintzy 
with  the  sleeping  pills.  So  I  just  lay  there. 

About  two  a.m.,  I  did  something  totally  uncharacteristic.  Con- 
vinced that  I  was  going  to  die,  just  as  my  brother  had  died  from  a 
heart  attack  a  year  earlier,  and  certain  that  that  room  was  not  the 
right  setting  for  my  death  scene,  I  got  out  of  bed,  pulled  all  the  nee- 
dles out  of  my  body,  and  untaped  the  instruments  connected  to  me. 
The  floor  around  me  was  immediately  covered  with  blood.  I  put  on 
my  trousers,  shirt,  and  loafers,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leav- 
ing a  blood  trail  behind  me.  I  had  never  been  in  that  hospital,  so  I 
didn't  even  know  what  floor  I  was  on.  I  just  kept  walking  rapidly. 
Whenever  I  heard  a  voice,  I  would  change  direction.  Finally,  I  found 
an  elevator  and  got  to  the  first  floor.  There  were  two  guards  at  the 
encrance,  but  I  walked  right  past  them.  By  that  time  my  shirt— which 
I  still  haven't  sent  to  the  laundry— looked  like  Warren  Beatty's  in  the 
last  scene  of  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  The  only  person  to  challenge  me  was 
the  driver  of  a  taxi  sitting  out  front.  "Are  you  escaping?"  he  asked. 

Fortunately,  I  had  money  in  my  trousers.  I  gave  him  a  twenty  and 
asked  him  to  take  me  to  my  street.  Then  I  called  Griffin  and  told 
him  what  I  had  done.  We  laughed  about  it  later,  but  he  didn't  think 
it  was  funny  at  the  time.  I  had  caused  a  lot  of  commotion  at  the  hos- 
pital. For  five  days  after  that,  I  stayed  home  and  did  everything  my 
doctor  told  me  to  do.  A  week  later  I  flew  back  to  Europe  to  attend  a 
trial  in  Monte  Carlo,  but  that's  another  story.  D 
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EASY  TARGET 

Publisher  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.  (atop  the 
current  New  York 
Times  building),  with  his 
father,  Punch  (right), 
and  executive  editor  Bill 
Keller,  in  the  sights  of 
Dick  Cheney,  Karl  Rove, 
and  President  Bush. 


PANIC  ON  43RD  STREET 

By  attacking  The  New  York  Times  for  reporting 

secret  anti-terrorism  measures,  the  White  House  has 

evoked  the  government-defying  glory  days  of 

the  "paper  of  record."  But  even  as  the  Times  builds 

a  soaring  $850  million  headquarters, 

its  newsroom,  its  leadership,  and  its  business 

are  in  a  crisis  of  confidence 

PHOTO     ILLUSTRATION     BY    JOHN     CORBITT 


I 

I  t's  a  different,  much  less  awesome 

I  New  York  Times  under  attack  for 
I  its  decision  to  publish  secret  details 
I  of  how  banks  are  cooperating  with 
the  Bush  administration  to  track  ter- 
rorist finances.  In  the  past,  if  you  took 
on  the  Times,  you  took  on  its  powerful 
eastern-establishment  base;  you  took 
on  the  media  itself.  But  the  base  this 
administration  is  most  concerned  with 
is  always  its  own,  and  going  after  the 
Times— more  a  label  for  large  parts  of 
the  country  than  a  brand,  a  liberal  cari- 
cature—seems to  thrill  it. 

During  the  Bush  years,  the 
entire  media  has  been  so  much 
easier  to  threaten  because  every 
company  is  under  such  relentless 
shareholder,  financial,  advertiser, 
and  interest-group  pressures— media 
organizations  will  do  anything  not  to 
have  politicians  and  prosecutors  sniping 
at  them,  too.  While  the  Times— histori- 
cally, more  like  a  branch  of  government 
than  a  mere  commercial  enterprise- 
has  often  operated  as  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  media,  it's  hard  to  be  a 
Cadillac  in  a  fading  American  auto  in- 
dustry, and  hard  to  be  even  the  Times 
in  the  imploding  newspaper  business. 
The  Times's  current 
predicament— its  share 
price  has  fallen  by  50 
percent  since  2002;  al- 
most 30  percent  of  its 
shareholders  protested 
the  company's  slate  of 
directors  at  the  annual 
meeting  this  spring- 
gets  closer  and  closer 
to  that  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  papers,  forced 
into  a  sale;  the  Tribune  company, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  locked  in  a 
more  or  less  mortal  boardroom  war: 
and  Dow  Jones,  with  its  worried  fam- 
ily members  fretting  about  a  sale  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  Bush 
people  cannot  be  unaware  of  this. 

In  such  a  state  of  play,  the  Times  is 
also  doing  that  one  thing  that  so  often 
calls  attention  to  a  corporation's  weak- 
nesses and  vulnerabilities  and  inflated 
sense  of  grandeur— a  classic  precursor 
to  calamity.  It's  building  a  fabulous 
new  corporate  headquarters  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side— a  Renzo  Piano-de- 
signed S850  million  tribute  to  itself. 
The  calculation  in  the  White  House 
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may  well  be  that  the  Times  is  one  of  the 
few  organizations  that  the  weakened  Bush 
people  are  strong  enough  to  go  after. 

While  the  administration's  anti-Times 
rants  juice  its  base— made  up  of  peo- 
ple who  don't  read  the  Times— the 
White  House  appears  to  be  trying,  with  its 
drumbeat  about  treason  and  banking  se- 
crets, to  stir  up  trouble  with  Times  readers 
too  (banking,  unlike  other  hot-button  con- 
servative issues,  is  something  that  Times 
readers  might  get  huffy  about).  The  rub  is 
that  no  one  at  the  Times  can  be  confident 
this  cannot  succeed. 

The  familiar  Times  reader,  the  eastern- 
establishment  reader— as  dedicated  and  loyal 
and  homogeneous  an  audience  as  few  news- 
papers have  ever  had— has  largely  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Times.  Or— a  supposition  the 
Times  may  share  with  the  Bush  administra- 
tion—that audience  simply  may  not  exist  any- 
more. Or  it's  just  aged  out  of  the  economic 
mainstream.  The  new  Times  reader  is . . .  well. 


concern  with  what  people  are  thinking  about 
it,  as  the  paper  increasingly  becomes  a  hot 
topic  in  the  national  court  of  public  opinion. 
And  it's  a  crazy  court.  Every  politically  and 
emotionally  addled  information  consumer 
wants  to  convict  the  Times  of  something. 

Its  two  big  scandals— the  first  about  Jayson 
Blair,  the  reporter  who  made  up  an  impres- 
sive catalogue  of  vivid  stories,  and  the  second 
involving  Judy  Miller,  who,  with  the  Times 
urging  her  on,  went  to  jail  for  protecting 
her  sources,  whom  the  Times  subsequently 
decided  she  should  not  have  protected  so 
much— were  notable  not  just  for  the  holes' 
they  revealed  in  the  Times's  journalistic  op- 
eration but  also  for  what  they  revealed  about 
the  Times's  uncertainty  about  itself  and  its 
tendency  to  panic  under  pressure.  Howell 
Raines,  the  Times  executive  editor  whom  the 
publisher,  Arthur  Sulzberger,  appointed  to 
turn  the  Times  into  a  national  paper— it  was 
under  Raines's  watch  that  Blair  wrote  his 
fabricated  stories— had  the  publisher's  abso- 
lute support  until  the  day  he  didn't  and  was 


"EDITORIAL?  [SULZBERGER  IS]  running 

THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  TOO!  THIS  WASN'T 

SUPPOSED  TO  HAPPEN,"  SAYS  A  FORMER 

TIMES  COMPANY  EXECUTIVE. 


it's  not  exactly  clear  who  the  new  reader  is. 

Unlike  The  Washington  Post,  which  has 
put  much  of  its  editorial  and  business  en- 
ergies into  dominating  its  local  market, 
the  Times's  strategy— a  doomsday  scenario, 
foreseeing  a  one-newspaper  nation,  a  last- 
man-standing  paper— has  been  to  make  the 
paper  national.  Hence,  The  New  York  Times 
is  no  longer  principally  a  metropolitan  pa- 
per. With  a  daily  circulation  of  260,000  in 
the  five  boroughs,  it's  no  longer  even  cred- 
itably a  New  York  paper.  (Its  two  tabloid 
competitors,  the  Daily  News  and  the  New- 
York  Post,  have  far  more  readers  in  New 
York  City.)  It's  an  Everyman  suburban  daily. 

Here's  the  identity  crisis:  when  the  presi- 
dent is  attacking  it  with  all  the  media  available 
to  him,  can  the  Times  count  on  this  new  read- 
er, and  the  advertisers  who  are  courting  him. 
not  to  doubt  it?  What  beats  in  the  heart  of  a 
reader  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  whom  the 
Times  circulation-promotion  campaign  has 
persuaded  to  read  the  Times  too?  (In  media- 
marketing  terms,  this  new  reader,  the  national 
urban-suburban  yuppie  type,  overloaded  on 
media  choices— broadband,  digital  cable,  sat- 
ellite radio— is  among  the  most  fickle.) 

Not  only  are  the  people  at  the  Times 
aware  of  their  new  readers'  likely  lack  of 
constancy,  they're  paranoid  about  it.  In  some 
sense,  it's  the  central  obsession  at  the  Times. 
the  driver  of  the  place,  this  very  un-77wesian 


fired.  Judy  Miller  likewise  had  the  publisher's 
absolute  support  until  it  was  clear  that  RR. 
considerations  and  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion called  for  the  opposite  position. 

The  imperturbable  Times  has  become 
ever  so  thin-skinned.  Instead  of  a  simple, 
traditional  "We  stand  by  our  story"  re- 
sponse to  its  critics  over  the  banking  rev- 
elations, the  Times  has  offered  a  menu  of 
defenses  and  rationalizations— on  its  edito- 
rial pages,  in  public  letters,  in  interviews 
by  editor  and  publisher.  Its  essential  and 
contradictory  defense— that  it  agrees  some 
things  should  not  be  revealed  because  of 
national-security  considerations,  except 
when,  in  its  own  wisdom,  it  decides  they 
should  be— has  not  exactly  helped.  Its  rather 
frantic  need  to  explain  itself  to  the  Twin 
Cities  reader— to  stay  in  the  good  graces  of 
both  Middle  America  and  an  Internet  of 
doubters— is  too  painfully  obvious. 

Karl  Rove  undoubtedly  understood  he 
could  play  on  this  desperation. 

The  Court  of  Arthur 

And  then  there  is  the  Arthur  issue. 
The  Times,  famously  impersonal, 
suddenly  has  a  flamboyant,  hard-to- 
control,  easy-to-dislike  face.  The  right-wing 
editorialists  at  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  also  printed  the  story  about  the  bank- 
ing secrets,  hurried  to  distance  the  Journal 


not  so  much  from  the  story  but  from  the 
Times,  and  particularly  from  the  54-year-old 
Sulzberger,  by  quoting  gleefully  from  a  self- 
aggrandizing  commencement  speech,  deliv- 
ered this  spring  at  suny  New  Paltz,  offering 
a  vapid  political  message  about  the  glories 
and  disappointments  of  the  1960s  and  how 
they  related  to  the  Iraq  war:  "Sorry.  It  wasn't 
supposed  to  be  this  way." 

The  vulnerability  that  the  Times  critics 
see  here— one  that  causes  people  inside  the 
Times  to  gulp— is  that  difficult,  less-than- 
humble,  not-ready-for-prime-time  descen- 
dants of  19th-century  newspaper  owners 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  a  great  many  newspapers. 

At  the  height  of  the  Judy  Miller  busi- 
ness, just  after  he  had  fired  her,  after 
operatically  standing  behind  her,  Arthur 
appeared  on  The  Charlie  Rose  Show.  The 
most  riveting  thing  about  this  appearance, 
more  than  his  relative  inarticulateness,  was 
that  there  was  no  scenario  under  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  imagine  Arthur's 
father,  Punch  Sulzberger,  the  company's 
chief  executive  for  more  than  30  years  and 
the  steward  of  the  modern  paper,  having 
done  this— that  is,  publicly  claiming  to  be 
the  voice  and  the  exemplar  of  the  Times 
and  its  journalism. 

The  Times  has  prospered,  and  main- 
tained its  not-a-little  loopy  tradition  of 
primogeniture,  because  the  family,  which 
holds  voting  power,  has  exercised  it  so 
lightly.  If  at  all.  The  Sulzbergers— accord- 
ing to  a  former  Times  Company  executive 
who  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Times 
management  and  shareholder  structure- 
are  supposed  to  be  the  British  monarchy 
to  the  parliamentarians  who  actually  run 
the  show. 

But  there  was  Arthur  on  Charlie  Rose- 
defending  his  company,  his  newsroom,  his 
editorial  decisions,  his  team.  I  remarked  to 
this  executive,  an  eminent  and  longtime 
Sulzberger  adviser,  on  the  oddity  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sulzberger  family's  actively  man- 
aging the  policies  and  editorial  decision- 
making in  the  newsroom— in  fact,  represent- 
ing the  newsroom.  My  interlocutor  drew 
back  and  said,  "Editorial?. . .  He's  running 
the  business  side  too!  This  wasn't  supposed 
to  happen!" 

Arthur,  on  his  own  say-so,  has  accom- 
plished a  radical  management  restructur- 
ing of  the  company.  He's  consolidated,  un- 
der his  control,  executive,  shareholder,  and 
editorial  power— subverting  the  traditional 
autonomy  of  the  Times  newsroom.  Indeed, 
executive  editor  Bill  Keller  is  probably  the 
weakest  editor  in  the  history  of  the  paper. 
A  company  with  a  historically  diffident 
management  structure,  where  lines  of  pow- 
er were  always  purposefully  obtuse,  now 
has  a  by-the-book,  top-down  org  chart. 

With  such  a  figure— attention-seeking,  im- 
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You  wouldn't  buy  a  car  that  loses 
power  the  first  time  you  drive  it. 

So  why  buy  a  vacuum  that  clogs 
the  first  time  you  use  it? 


Other  vacuums  begin  to  clog  and  lose  suction 
as  you  use  them.  A  Dyson  never  does. 

No  clogging.  No  loss  of  suction 

dyson.com 
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mature,  verbally  feckless— at  the  center  of  the 
stage,  it's  hard  to  maintain  a  suspension  of 
disbelief,  let  alone  a  straight  face,  about  the 
rights  of  the  firstborn.  (This  situation  must 
have  some  resonance  in  the  Bush  White 
House.)  The  Times,  with  the  scion  insisting  on 
his  protean  leadership,  becomes, 
like  any  other  corporation,  judged 
by  its  top  executive— it's  not  stron- 
ger than  he  is.  Except,  profoundly 
complicating  matters,  if  he  turns 
out  to  be  weak,  you  can't  easily 
replace  this  one. 

It's  Arthur  himself  who  has 
most  consistently  articulated  the  fragility  of 
the  Times— its  being-and-nothingness  strug- 
gle in  the  changing  media  world.  He  seems 
so  willing  to  embrace  the  sudden-death  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Information  Age,  so  willing 
to  disregard  the  conservative,  wait-and-see 
approach  favored  by  executives  in  Rust  Belt- 
like businesses,  that  you  wonder  if  there  isn't, 
just  a  bit,  a  Munchausen-syndrome-by-proxy 
aspect  to  all  of  this.  He  gets  to  make  the  cri- 
sis; he  gets  to  rescue  the  paper. 

His  strategy  is  to  have  the  company  face 
its  core  mortality— the  inevitable  end  of  a 
paper  world— and  then  figure  out  what  of  its 
DNA  can  survive:  Arthur  is  the  baby  Super- 
man being  jettisoned  from  planet  Krypton. 
In  modern  management  terms,  the  brand 
might  theoretically  be  able  to  grow  even  if 
the  physical  product  falls  away.  The  news- 
paper might  shrivel,  but  the  Times  can  be  a 
free-floating  idea,  somehow  continuing  in 
whatever  guise  offers  itself  and  by  whatever 
forms  of  delivery  might  be  available— now 
or  yet  to  be  imagined  (as  they  say  in  pub- 
lishing contracts). 

His  vision  of  an  ideal  Times  company 
sounds  a  lot  like— without  any  sense  of  iro- 
ny—Time Warner.  (Once,  during  the  boom 
years,  I  questioned  Arthur  about  this  enthu- 
siasm for  everything  new-media.  If  this  were 
the  50s,  I  asked,  would  he  want  the  Times  to 
buy  a  television  network?  "You  bet  I  would," 
said  Arthur.) 

Seeing  the  Times  as  an  acquisitive,  multi- 
platform  media  company  puts  it,  of  course, 
in  the  same,  ever  compromised  world  of  mar- 
keting and  politicking  as  all  other  media  com- 
panies. On  the  eve  of  the  Iraq  war— which  it 
covered  with  a  guilelessness  that  it  has  since 
apologized  for— the  Times,  along  with  every 
other  media  giant,  was  petitioning  the  Bush 
F.C.C.  to  relax  media-ownership  rules  to  al- 
low it  to  greatly  add  to  its  portfolio  of  televi- 
sion stations.  (The  Times's  last  annual  report 
points  to  the  television  duopoly  it  owns  in 
Oklahoma  as  one  of  its  core  achievements.) 

Before  scandal  and  a  falling  share  price 
crimped  their  style,  Sulzberger  and  Raines 
would  talk  openly  about  what  they'd  like  to 
take  over.  They  wanted  the  Financial  Times 
or  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  were  look- 


ing for  cable  opportunities.  (In  1993.  the 
Times,  in  some  misbegotten  futurist  idea 
that  the  Northeast  was  going  to  unite  in 
a  gigantic  megalopolis,  anchored  by  New 
York  and  Boston,  bought  The  Boston  Globe, 
which  has  performed  poorly  ever  since.) 
When  the  chance  arose, 
they  snatched— for  al- 


the  most  substantive  and  possibly  transfor- 
mative deal  was  the  acquisition,  for  S410 
million,  of  About.com.  About.com?  It's  as 
unlikely  an  acquisition  for  the  Times  as  any 
could  be.  About.com  may  actually  establish 
the  baseline  for  the  lowest  level  of  informa- 
tion available  on  the  Web  (which  is  saving 
a  lot):  a  multi-million-page  mishmash  of  su- 
perficial, often  out-of-date,  dumb, 
frequently  wrong  info  bits,  a  place 
you  never  go  by  choice,  but  only 
because  a  search  engine  has  been 
"optimized"  (that  is,  tricked)  to 
send  you  there. 


T 


Cyberia 

he  Internet  is  the  great  leap 
forward  at  the  Times— with 
■   vastly  more  disruptive  impli- 
cations for  the  paper's  future  than 
the  caviling  of  politicians. 

For  two  generations,  the  Times 
business  model  has  been  to  adept- 
ly counter-program  against  more 
entertaining  and  technologically 
efficient  ways  to  get  news.  It  spent 
a  lot  (its  news  budget  is  among  the 
largest  of  any  news  organization's) 
on  deep  and  broad  coverage,  serv- 
ing an  elite,  need-to-know  audi- 
ence, which,  in  turn,  advertisers 
were  keen  on  reaching. 

Then,  gamely,  it  gave  in  to  the 
Internet.  The  premise  is  that,  via 
the  Internet,  the  Times  can  more 
easily  deliver  the  Times.  And.  in- 
deed, it's  created  the  richest  site  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  world,  a  site 
whose  depth  and  efficiency  inev  ita- 
h  bly  undermine  the  paper  itself.  At 
a  conference  earlier  this  year,  host- 
ed by  Google,  Arthur  gave  a  talk 
about  "real  journalism,"  saying 
that  the  Times  would  succeed  on- 
line because  its  brand  had  a  prov- 
en record  of  probity— that  people 
would  always  want  the  real  thing. 
(His  talk  was  accompanied  by  v  id- 


THE  TIMES  IS  ALSO  doing  that  one  thing  tha 

[IS]  A  CLASSIC  PRECURSOR  TO  CALAMITY.  IT'S  BUILD 

a  fabulous  new  CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 


most  no  logical  reason,  other  than  that  they 
could— control  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  (an  enterprise  with  virtually  no 
prospects  of  being  anything  more  than  a 
sentimental  artifact)  from  The  Washington 
Post,  the  Times's  longtime  partner  in  the 
paper.  They  did  a  convoluted  deal  with  the 
Discovery  network.  They  bought  a  piece  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

But  at  the  end  of  this  deal-making  spree. 


eo  clips  of  lots  of  older,  exhausted-looking 
white  men  working  in  the  newsroom.) 

But  more  and  more  there  is  the  sinking 
sensation  at  the  Times  that  the  Internet  isn't 
Kansas.  It's  not  just  the  relentless  reductive- 
ness  of  the  new  medium— the  Times's  long 
version  becomes  fodder  for  everybody  else's 
short  version.  Or  that  the  Internet  requires, 
according  to  one  hollow-eyed  reporter,  "ev- 
eryone to  do  more  and  more  for  no  more 
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afe  can  be  exhilarating. 
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rhe  Audi  Q7  From  the  creator  of  quattro? 


he  Audi  Q7  has  arrived.  A  350  (DIN)  hp  V8  or  280  (DIN)  hp  V6*  SUV  uniting  available  advanced 
onvenience  features  like  an  adaptive  front  lighting  system,  Audi  side  assist  and  an  advanced  parking 
;ystem  with  rearview  camera.  The  outcome  is  a  unique,  lifestyle-oriented  performance  utility 
ehicle  -  effectively  blending  on-road  luxury  with  off-road  capability.  You'd  expect  nothing  less  from  the 
jriginator  of  quattro  all-wheel  drive.  Safe  yet  exhilarating,  the  Audi  Q7  makes  the  impossible  possible. 


„,.,,,!,.  Fall  2006  Euro,  hown  "Audi."  "Neve.  Follow,    "07. "  "quattro"  and foui  rings  emblem  are  reg.  itered  irademarks  of  AUDI  AG  O2006  Ami,  of  America.  Inc. 
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money."  Much  more  unsettling  than  that:  the 
Internet,  once  thought  of  as  the  ideal  vehicle 
for  reaching  a  targeted  audience,  is  turning 
into  a  high-volume  business,  super-mass- 
media,  dependent  on  cheap  advertising.  Suc- 
cess demands  vast  numbers:  tens  of  millions 
or  hundreds  of  millions  of  habituated  users. 

The  Times,  in  newsprint  form,  with  its 
daily  1.1  million  circulation,  and  Sunday 
1.7  million,  makes  between  $1.5  and  $1.7 
billion  a  year  (the  company  does  not  break 
out  the  exact  figure).  Times.com,  with  its  40 
million  unique  online  users  a  month,  likely 
makes  less  than  $200  million  a  year.  Cruelly, 
an  online  user  is  worth  much  less— because 
his  or  her  value  can  be  so  easily  measured— 
than  a  traditional  reader. 

To  replace  its  $1.5  to  $1.7  billion  tradi- 
tional business  with  its  online  business— as 
it  keeps  suggesting  it  will  one  day  do,  and  as 


want  the  Times,  won't  they?  On  the  other 
hand,  these  same  managers  bought  About 
.com.  They  know  the  future  is  equivocal. 

Taking  Stock 

And  then  there  are  the  shareholders- 
much  scarier  than  the  Bush  people. 
The  owners  of  the  Class  B  stock— the 
Sulzberger-Ochs  family,  who^hold  voting 
control— are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  supported 
by  the  A  shareholders,  who  own  most  of 
the  company.  It's  the  A  shareholders  who 
maintain  the  price  of  the  stock.  It's  the  B 
shareholders— 50  or  so  descendants  and- 
spouses— whose  daily  lives  are  supported 
by  the  dividends  produced  by  the  stock. 

The  traditional  assumption  is  that,  for  me- 
dia companies,  the  market  understands  and 
accepts  two  tiers  of  stock  (Murdoch's  News 
Corp.  has  two  tiers;  Tlie  Washington  Post  has 


THE  IMS  HAS  CREATED  the  richest 

WEB  SITE  OF  ANY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD, 

inevitably  UNDERMINING  THE  PAPER  ITSELF. 


critics  have  urged  it  to  do  on  an  even  faster 
timetable— the  Times  might,  impossibly,  have 
to  increase  its  online  business  to  400  or  500 
million  users  a  month.  Or  it  will  have  to  re- 
make its  content  to  more  accurately  reflect 
its  advertisers'  interests:  oversize-shoe  adver- 
tisers pay  more  to  be  next  to  a  story  about 
oversize  shoes  than  they  do  to  be  next  to  a 
story  about  the  Iraq  war.  Or,  in  another  ap- 
proach, it  could  look  to  MySpace:  while  the 
Times's  40  million  monthly  users  generated, 
in  May,  according  to  ComScore,  489  million 
page  views— this  is  the  number  that  interests 
advertisers— MySpace's  50  million  monthly 
users,  deeply  entertained  by  its  user-created 
content,  generated  29  billion  page  views. 

The  Times  as  we  know  it,  as  a  pastiche  of 
its  paper  self,  can't  succeed  online  (the  whole 
idea  that  an  old-time  business  can  morph 
seamlessly  into  a  huge,  speculative  entrepre- 
neurial enterprise  is  a  kind  of  quackery).  At 
best,  it  might  become  a  specialized  Internet 
player,  having  to  drastically  cut  its  current, 
$300  million  news  budget.  What  it  might 
providentially  become,  however,  is  About 
.com,  a  low-end,  high-volume  informa- 
tion producer,  warehousing  vast  amounts 
of  advertiser-targeted  data,  harnessing  the 
amateurs  and  hobbyists  and  fetishists  will- 
ing to  produce  for  a  pittance  any  amount  of 
schlock  to  feed  the  page-view  numbers— and 
already  supplying  30  million  of  the  Times's 
40  million  unique  users. 

They'd  get  red  in  the  face  disputing  this 
at  the  Times.  They'd  say  new  business  mod- 
els may  develop  online,  possibly  paid  mod- 
els, or  the  price  of  advertising  may  increase. 
or  something— because  people  will  always 


two  tiers;  Viacom  has  two  tiers).  If  you  don't 
like  it,  you  don't  buy  it  in  the  first  place.  But 
in  this  new  age  of  shareholder  activism,  two 
tiers  suddenly  become  a  juicy  wedge  issue. 

The  activist  shareholders  are— not  dis- 
similar to  the  Bush  White  House— waging 
a  press  campaign  against  the  Times.  The 
dissidents— only  Morgan  Stanley  Asset 
Management,  with  5  percent,  has  taken  a 
public  stand,  but  Bruce  Sherman's  Private 
Capital  Management,  which  forced  Knight 
Ridder  into  a  sale,  is  one  of  the  Times's 
largest  shareholders— are  claiming  that  the 
B  shareholders,  presiding  over  scandal,  are 
being  reckless  with  the  Times's  brand  and 
with  their  stewardship  of  a  national  trea- 
sure. (To  cut  costs  and  raise  revenues,  man- 
agement is  trimming  the  width  of  the  paper 
by  1.5  inches,  reducing  news  coverage  by 
5  percent,  and  selling  ads  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Business  section.) 

They're  characterizing  the  B  sharehold- 
ers as,  in  effect,  being  in  it  for  themselves, 
pointing  to  Arthur's  ever  increasing  multi- 
million-dollar compensation  package— $3.2 
million  in  2005. 

They  are  also  using  the  "governance" 
word.  By  challenging  the  "governance"  of  a 
company— the  independence  and  responsi- 
bility of  its  board— you  question  its  integrity 
and  uprightness  (i.e.,  its  fundamental  Times- 
ness).  And,  truly,  the  Times  board— con- 
trolled by  its  B  shareholders— is  a  passive 
and  lackluster  bunch.  Whereas  Warren  Buf- 
fett  is  on  the  Washington  Post  board,  the 
Times  board's  one  corporate  star,  IBM's 
former  C.E.O.  Lou  Gerstner,  resigned  in 
frustration  several  years  ago. 


In  any  conventional  sense,  control  of  the 
company,  as  long  as  the  family  stays  united, 
is  invulnerable.  And  most  people  take  the 
fact  of  that  unity  as  a  historic  given.  But 
now  it's  being  tested  in  the  face  of  sharehold- 
ers whose  activism  effectively  talks  down 
the  price  of  the  stock,  the  point  on  which 
management,  the  board,  and  the  family 
are  most  accountable,  and  does  it  with  the 
one  other  thing  the  Sulzberger  are  perhaps 
most  touchy  about— bad  press. 

What  will  the  B  shareholders  give  to 
make  it  stop? 

The  fear  in  the  newsroom  is  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  given  up  will  be  bodies— fire 
enough  people  and  earnings  improve  and 
stock  creeps  up  and  that  takes  immediate 
pressure  off  management.  (It's  already 
begun:  "There's  no  money  here,"  hissed  a 
reporter  to  me  recently  in  what  had  been  a 
little  gossip  about  expense  accounts.) 

But  if  that's  not  enough— and  it  never 
is  enough— then  what's  next  is  more  inde- 
pendent board  members,  followed  by  little 
changes  in  the  nature  of  control,  and  then  as- 
set sales,  and  lots  of  secret  meetings  among 
family  members  on  the  subject  of  what  to  do 
about  Arthur,  and  then  a  plan  afoot  to  take 
the  title  of  publisher  from  him,  and  on  and 
on  . . .  until ...  the  powers  that  be  face  the 
dreadful  discrepancy  between  the  declining 
fortunes  of  business  as  usual  and  a  more 
probable  upside  of  dismantling,  selling,  and 
letting  the  market  have  its  certain  way. 

The  form  for  projecting  and  maintaining 
great  authority  is,  most  classically,  to 
talk  softly.  But  that's  not  a  modern  me- 
dia idea.  The  modern  idea  is  to  fight  it  out 
in  the  marketplace.  All  media  is  big  media, 
rising  and  falling.  Operatic.  Building  cor- 
porate as  well  as  architectural  monuments 
to  itself.  The  Bush  administration,  as  much 
a  media  enterprise  as  a  governing  one,  has 
gone  into  the  media  marketplace  to  try  to 
upend  the  Times,  which  it  sees  as  one  of  its 
brand  and  message  competitors— one  that 
it  can  efficiently  take  on.  This  seems  to  me 
another  Bush  miscalculation.  Its  invective  is 
actually  brand  enhancement  for  the  Times, 
recalling  the  Times's  real  journalism,  and 
evoking  an  era  before  the  Times  cast  its  fate 
with  all  the  players  and  all  the  visions  and  all 
the  clashes  of  the  titans  in  the  great  media 
soup,  or,  worse,  before— despite  all  its  efforts 
to  be  something  else  and  to  forestall  the  inev- 
itable—it got  caught  out  as  just  another  news- 
paper company  coming  to  its  natural  end. 
For  a  dwindling  number  of  us— over- 
50  Manhattanites,  over-50  Jews,  over-50 
liberal-minded  people,  over-50  journalists— 
that's  a  "God  is  dead"  sort  of  statement.  It's 
too  big.  Too  existential.  And,  anyway,  how 
do  you  exactly  define  "end"?  You  mean  no 
New  York  Times?  Nada?  Darkness? 
Well,  yes,  in  effect.  □ 
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Him 


*-      V. 


A  flannel  blanket  becomes  a  tiny  secluded  island 
Hundreds  of  songbirds  supply  musical  accompaniment 
And  all  at  once  it  feels  like  someone  just  pressed  the  world's  pause  button 

turning  leaf 


DISPATCHES 


Biirniru 


Invade  a  country.  Give  it  a  constitution  based  on  tribal  divisions.  Rush  a  government 

into  place.  That's  how  the  U.S.  led  Iraq  into  civil  war-and  nostalgia  for 

Saddam  Hussein.  While  pursuing  another  story,  the  author  e-mailed  his  editors  this  raw, 

firsthand  account  of  uncontrolled  corruption,  chaos,  and  killing 

By  William  Langewiesche 
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A  casualty  of  the  battle  for  Baghdad,  April  8,  2003.  The  battle  for  the  city  continues — now  a  war  of  all  against  all. 


June  29,  2006 
Baghdad 

We  are  now  more  than 
three  years  past  the  fall 
of  Baghdad.  It  has  be- 
come obvious  to  nearly 
ever>  one  'here  that  the 
American  invasion  was 
an  error— a  misjudgment  not  only  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  but  of  American  military  power  as 
well.  It  is  known  that  Saddam  had  posed 
no  globally  significant  threat  even  to  his  own 
people  since  soon  after  his  defeat  in  the  Gulf 
War,  in  1991.  The  prosecutions  currently  un- 
der way  in  the  Iraq  High  Tribunal  are  all 
for  crimes  committed  at  least  15  years  ago. 
and  most  more  than  20.  By  any  neutral  read- 
ing of  the  international  conventions,  and  all 


ideology  or  moral  judgments  aside,  there  is 
no  question  that  this  war  was  illegal.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  we  did  invade  and  thereby  assumed 
a  responsibility  for  Iraq  which,  difficult 
though  it  is.  we  cannot  abandon  at  this  time. 
It  would  be  nai've  to  believe  that  we  can 
transform  Iraq  into  a  functional  place.  Inside 
the  Green  Zone  that  goal  is  still  sometimes 
given  to  explain  American  efforts  here,  but 
whether  merely  rhetorical  or  genuinely  be- 
lieved it  is  wildly  detached  from  the  realities 
on  the  streets.  Baghdad  is  out  of  control,  the 
government  is  a  sham,  corruption  is  explod- 
ing, the  separation  of  Shiite  and  Sunni  popu- 
lations is  nearly  complete,  and  the  civil  war 
spreading  through  the  capital  is  now  touching 
neariv  everyone  There  is  killing  all  around. 
Large  parts  of  the  city  are  off-limits  to  the 
opposing  ethni     ies:  large  parts  of  the  city. 


where  just  a  few  months  ago  I  went  more  or 
less  freely,  are  off-limits  to  me.  America  can 
do  nothing  about  any  of  this,  except  maybe  to 
intervene  in  sustained  battles,  and  to  keep  the 
factions  from  using  artillery  against  one  an- 
other. It  can  keep  Baghdad  from  looking  like 
Beirut.  Beyond  that.  American  responsibil- 
ity may  amount  to  the  need  simply  to  endure 
here,  hemorrhaging  public  funds  and  bleeding 
real  blood— continuing  to  pay  for  a  policy  that 
has  left  us  with  no  better  choice.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  if  the  damage  that  America  is  suf- 
fering isn't  a  good  thing— a  necessary  lesson 
in  the  limitations  of  power.  I  do  not  mention 
that  cheaply,  since  I  work  here  essentially  un- 
protected, and  am  one  of  the  people  at  risk. 
The  ordinary  press  is  even  more  exposed. 
There  seem  to  be  relatively  few  reporters 
left  anymore,  but  with  some  exceptions  they 
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How  to  turn 


VROOOM  INTO  OMMM. 


;t's  take  a  collective  deep  breath.  Release  all  that  stress.  With  over  six 
I M ion  car  accidents  a  year,  it's  time  to  quiet  our  internal  road  warrior  and 
art  making  the  world  a  better,  more  rational  place  to  drive. 

GET  MORE  THAN  GOOD  KARMA  FOR  SLOWING  DOWN. 
YOUR  CHOICE  #^»  AUTO; ONLY  FROM  ALLSTATE. 


YOUR 

CHOICE 

AUTO 


Avoid  accidents  and  your  wallet  will  feel  healthier.  Go  without 
one  and  we'll  reward  you  with  $100  off  your  deductible 
for  every  year  of  safe  driving,  up  to  $500.  It  starts  the 
day  you  sign  up.  Call  today.  But  please,  not  from  your  car. 


^  Deductible  Rewards: 

^  Earn  up  to  $500  off 
your  deductible. 


O  Accident  Forgiveness: 
Rates  won't  go  up  just 
because  of  an  accident. 


^  Safe  Driving  Bonus:  New  Car  Replacement: 

*  Get  cash  off  your  (^)  Total  your  car  in  the  first  3  years, 

renewal  bill.  and  you  can  get  a  new  car. 


IT'S  TIME  TO 

MAKE  THE  WORLD 

A  BETTER  PLACE 

TO  DRIVE. 

That's  Allstate's  Stand. 


RELAX  OUT  THERE. 

CHANCES  ARE, 

YOU  ONLY  LIVE  ONCE. 

Stop  rushing  and  you'll  avoid 
what  could  be  a  fatal  accident. 

The  sale  rack  isn't  going 

anywhere.  The  dentist  will  wait. 

Your  family  will  thank  you. 


CHA-CHING.CHA-CHING. 

Slowing  down  not  only  calms 

your  nerves,  it  saves  you  money 

on  gas.  In  fact,  it  can  save  as 

much  as  21  <t  a  gallon. 


PAY  ATTENTION  TO 
YOUR  INNER  HORN. 

Use  your  horn  for  emergencies 
only  -  distractions  like  honking 
can  cause  25%  of  all  accidents. 

(By  the  way,  your  horn  sings 
in  the  key  of  F.) 


Call  a  local  Allstate  agent  or 

1-888-ALLSTATE* 


Ito  terms  and  conditions  Not  available  in  every  state.  Si'':  D  basedon  prior  peri  ;n  accident.  Deduction  - 

Insurance  Compan  /«  Company 


DISPATCHES 


continue  to  go  forth  into  the  city,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  risk.  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  these  people  are  smarter,  braver, 
and  more  committed  to  maintaining  high 
standards  than  they  are  given  credit  for.  It 
is  true  that  they  report  mostly  on  death  and 
destruction— largely  because  killings  and 
car  bombs  define  the  "news,"  as  opposed 
to  all  the  non-events  that  contribute  to  real- 
ity as  it  is  experienced  by  ordinary  people. 
Nonetheless,  in  Iraq,  because  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  reportorial  mandates,  their 
attempts  to  maintain  a  public  stance  of  bal- 
ance and  neutrality,  and  the  dilution  of  their 
content  that  comes  with  unavoidable  rep- 


administration  panicked,  and  decided  sud- 
denly to  dump  political  responsibility  for 
the  fiasco  onto  a  sovereign  Iraq. 

The  country  was  obviously  unprepared, 
but  no  matter— a  constitution  was  rapid- 
ly written  up  by  a  group  of  precocious 
American  lawyers  barely  out  of  university, 
who  were  sitting  now  in  the  Green  Zone 
in  nearly  total  isolation  from  Iraq,  with  an 
overly  academic  and  tribal  (classically  an- 
thropological, schematic,  anachronistic) 
understanding  of  how  Iraq  might  function. 
Their  earnest  insistence  on  identifying  all 
political  figures  according  to  ethnic  back- 
ground, and  in  accordance  with  formulas 


Outside  the  Green  Zone 

the  pretense  of  government  comes  quickly 
to  an  end- within  about  100  feet. 


etition  (bomb  after  bomb 
after  bomb),  they  actually 
understate  rather  than  ex- 
aggerate the  severity  of  the 
failure  here. 

Take  for  example  the 
attempt  to  install  a  func- 
tioning democracy.  I  have 
watched  the  process  from 
the  start,  dismayed  all  along 
by  the  mental  isolation  of 
the  American  officials  in- 
volved, as  well  as  by  the 
transparently  dishonest 
and  manipulative  expe- 
diencies that  they  have 
resorted  to.  The  history 
now  seems  long,  though  it 
is  short:  having  overthrown  the  regime  with- 
out a  plan  of  how  to  govern,  and  having 
reeled  backward  from  the  ensuing  chaos, 
the  United  States  set  up  a  traditional  colo- 
nial authority,  headed  by  an  American  pro- 
consul, Paul  Bremer,  that  was  intended  to 
rebuild  the  country,  improve  the  physical 
infrastructure,  establish  the  rule  of  law,  elim- 
inate corruption,  install  a  capitalist  econ- 
omy, and  generally  Americanize  Iraq  be- 
fore gradually  handing  it  over,  years  hence, 
to  a  sovereign  democratic  process.  There 
was  at  first  no  rush.  But,  for  complex  rea- 
sons—including simply  that  we  live  in  a  post- 
colonial  era— the  United  States  soon  turned 
out  to  be  a  poor  colonial  master.  Within  a 
year,  by  the  spring  of  2004,  the  Iraqi  insur- 
gency was  gaining  strength,  American  casu- 
alties were  increasing,  the  infrastructure 
was  worsening  rather  than  improving,  and 
nearly  every  American  initiative  had  stalled. 
With  the  American  presidential  election 
approaching,  six  months  ahead,  the  Bush 


for  power  sharing  among  ethnic  groups, 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  ethnic  divi- 
sions, and  formalizing  those  divisions  in  a 
system  of  political  parties— many  of  which, 
predictably,  have  now  armed.  There  had 
been  ethnic  divisions  before  in  Iraq,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  were  muted,  especially  where 
the  populations  were  mixed,  in  and  around 
Baghdad.  I  remember  when  I  first  came 
here,  in  2003,  my  Iraqi  friends  paid  little  no- 
tice to  ethnic  differences— and  indeed  there 
was  much  mixing  through  marriage.  This 
was  the  legacy  of  a  dictatorship  that  was 
brutal,  but  also  highly  secular  and  national- 
istic, and  that  insisted  at  the  point  of  a  gun 
that  people  forget  their  "tribal"  allegiances. 
Then  came  "freedom,"  also  at  the  point  of 
a  gun.  The  new  parliamentary  democracy 
engineered  by  the  earnest  young  Ameri- 
cans, which  in  a  mature  society  might  have 
unified  people  through  political  inclusion, 
has  now  done  the  opposite  here,  inducing 
groups  to  fear  one  another,  and  exacerbat- 


ing the  country's  natural  tendency  toward 
civil  war.  Now  former  neighbors  and  school 
friends  are  killing  one  another. 

But  back  to  the  start:  a  rigid  timetable 
was  set  for  elections,  based  on  Ameri 
can  domestic  political  needs,  and  Iraq 
was  awarded  its  sovereignty  on  June  28, 2004 
I  remember  on  the  eve  of  this  birth  hearing 
some  gunfire,  which  I  decided  was  celebra- 
tory. It  did  not  quite  sound  like  the  shoot 
ing  that  every  other  night  went  on  around 
my  house,  because  it  was  less  sustained  and 
did  not  involve  exchanges,  with  the  voices  ot 
different  weapons  answering  each  other.  It 
was  desultory.  Mostly  what  people  felt  was 
gloomy  about  the  future.  The  press  did  not 
report  much  on  the  mood,  I  suppose  in  order 
not  to  seem  too  negative,  but  the  mood  was 
real  nonetheless.  Paul  Bremer  had  left  the 
country  two  days  ahead  of  schedule  because 
of  security  concerns,  in  haste  and  in  secrecy., 
Then  came  the  elections.  The  first  one 
took  place  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  in 
January  of  2005.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in 
Baghdad.  A  ban  on  vehicle  traffic  was  im- 
posed, and  because  the  city  therefore  seemed 
safe,  I  walked  for  hours  through  the  streets, 
watching  the  election  procedures,  but  main- 
ly just  enjoying  the  moment  of  freedom  after 
a  year  during  which  movement  had  become, 
possible  only  by  car,  and  one  was  forced  to 
shrink  into  the  seat  to  keep  from  being  no- 
ticed. I  was  struck  by  how  severely  the  city 
had  declined— as  much  through  lack  of  re- 
pair as  through  explosions  and  the  impact  of 
bullets.  There  was  celebration  in  America. 
I  remember,  because  of  the  high  turnout 
among  the  electorate,  but  what  was  obvious 
on  the  streets  was  that  practically  no  Sunnis 
were  voting.  This  was  more  than  just  a  little 
problem,  it  seemed  to  me.  Even  the  reporters 
here  were  confusing  elections  with  democra- 
cy, ignoring  the  other  necessary  ingredients, 
for  instance  the  guarantee  of  a  position  and 
voice  to  the  minorities  and  political  losers.  Af- 
terward, the  attitude  in  the  U.S.  was  that  the 
Sunnis  just  needed  to  be  taught  about  democ- 
racy and  the  advantages  of  political  participa- 
tion, and  that  this  would  sap  the  insurgency. 
It  was  ridiculous  and  insulting.  The  Sunnis 
understood  the  theory  of  democracy  as  well 
as  anyone,  but  they  also  know  Iraq,  and  they 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
Shiites— who,  given  the  chance  to  seize  pow- 
er, were  increasingly  identifying  themselves 
as  such— would  not  now  try  to  crush  them 
This,  indeed,  is  what  has  happened.  The  elec- 
toral process  turned  out  be  something  like  a 
coup  d'etat  by  a  different  name.  Now,  under 
the  guise  of  de-Ba'thification,  or  no  guise  at 
all.  Sunnis  have  been  systematically  purged 
from  their  positions  in  the  state  companies 
and  bureaucracies  that  constitute  the  main 
employers  here.  Much  worse  than  that  is 
now  going  on  at  checkpoints  and  in  prisons 
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iall  through  central  and  southern  Iraq,  where 
iSunnis  are  being  beaten  and  shot.  The  Kurds 
<are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  killings,  too. 
[And.  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  Kurds  and 
Sunnis  are  giving  as  good  as  they  get.  Most 
victims  are  innocent  civilians,  women  as  well 
as  men.  An  Iraqi  friend  of  mine  said,  "The 
Shia  militias  kill  Sunni  civilians,  and  the 
Sunni  insurgents  kill  Shia  civilians.'*  Aside 
from  the  indiscriminate  bombings,  some 
people  are  killed  because  they  are  known, 
and  others  are  killed  because  of  the  ethnic- 
ity implied  by  their  names. 

The  government  is  hardly  a  government  at 
all.  There  is  some  small  hope— a  last,  residual 
hope— that  the  new  prime  minister  may  be 
able  to  pull  things  together,  and  through 
force  (rather  than  conciliation)  keep  the  civil 
war  from  growing.  Nobody  really  expects  it 
to  happen,  and  they  give  him  at  the  most  a 
few  months.  Afterward?  The  middle  class  is 
trying  desperately  to  get  passports  and  take 
refuge  elsewhere,  especially  in  Damascus 
and  Amman.  Meanwhile,  a  small  group  of 
elected  officials  and  high  bureaucrats,  most 
interested  mainly  in  stealing  as  much  as  they 
can  before  they  escape  the  country,  huddle 
in  the  Green  Zone,  protected  by  American 
forces,  going  through  the  motions  of  govern- 
ing. The  money  they  take  comes  for  the  most 
part  from  the  United  States,  though  appar- 
ently the  on-again,  off-again  oil  production  is 
also  making  some  people  very  rich.  On  every 
level  corruption  here  is  pervasive,  inescapable, 
and  beyond  anyone's  ability  to  contain. 

Outside  the  Green  Zone  the  pretense  of 
government  comes  quickly  to  an  end— within 
about  100  feet,  I'd  say.  Things  aren't  quite  as 
atomized  as  they  were  before,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  groups  and  militias  have  organ- 
ized to  protect  turf  and  to  fight.  There  are  a 
bewildering  number  of  men  in  and  out  of 
uniform,  many  of  them  wearing  face  masks, 
careening  around  with  automatic  weapons. 
Most  of  them,  though  nominally  agents  of 
the  government,  are  essentially  on  their 
own.  Recently  a  "security  clampdown"  has 
been  under  way  in  Baghdad,  with  a  show  of 
Iraqi  National  Guard  troops  (in  beautiful 
American-style  uniforms)  who  man  some 
checkpoints  (fewer  since  they  have  been  car- 
bombed)  and  create  dangerous  traffic  jams, 
but  systematically  wave  everyone  through. 
They  have  no  security  effect  at  all.  We  rou- 
tinely drive  through  in  a  beat-up  old  car, 
making  no  attempt  to  show  IDs  or  hide  the 
AK-47s  and  pistols  that  the  Iraqis  who  work 
for  me  carry  for  self-defense.  Recently,  when 
jammed  up  in  the  approach  to  one  of  those 
checkpoints,  and  on  edge  because  of  the 
threat  of  being  targeted  by  any  of  the  many 
people  around  us.  my  driver,  Mujahed,  ad- 
justed the  pistol  on  his  lap  and  said,  "This  is 
their  government?  It  was  safer  before."  He 
meant  during  the  time  of  the  Coalition  Pro- 
visional Authority,  when  the  Americans  in 


the  Green  Zone  were  dreaming  up  their 
would-be  Iraq,  and  the  U.S.  Army  ran  its 
menacing  but  futile  patrols.  But  he  could 
have  meant  when  Saddam  was  in  power. 

After  passing  the  checkpoint,  we  shook 
off  a  car  which  was  perhaps  following  us. 
turning  up  an  alley  and  then  accelerating 
against  oncoming  traffic  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  boulevard.  Mujahed  laughed  and  said, 
"This  is  democracy!"  A  sort  of  considered 
nostalgia  for  Saddam  is  now  widespread, 
and  not  merely  among  the  Sunnis.  People 
such  as  Mujahed,  who  dislike  Saddam  (Mu- 
jahed's  father  was  arrested;  others  in  his  fam- 
ily were  killed),  say  that  things  were  easier 
then.  Mujahed  said,  "Under  Saddam  there 


feel  nostalgia  for  the  Saddam  era,  who  ex- 
press deep  disillusionment  with  American 
performance  here,  who  have  lost  hope  that 
the  American  presence  might  provide  for 
solutions,  also  express  fear  that  the  United 
States  will  soon  pull  out.  But  they  know  that 
the  United  States  is  losing  this  war. 

It  is  not  one  war,  but  many.  A  contact  of 
mine  up  North,  in  Mosul,  sees  it  as  a 
Tom  and  Jerry  cartoon,  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent groups  running  in  circles,  and  no  way 
to  tell  who  is  being  chased  or  doing  the  chas- 
ing. Foreign  fighters,  mujahideen,  al-Qaeda 
in  Iraq,  splinter  groups  of  Sunni  insurgents, 
splinter  groups  of  Shia  militias,  the  Kurdish 
peshmerga  militia,  and  the 
American  forces.  Round 
and  round  they  go,  blasting 
and  shooting  up  the  place. 
In  the  South,  which  is  over- 
whelmingly Shia,  the  same 
is  true  without  the  peshmer- 
ga, but  with  the  addition  of 
elements  crossing  the  bor- 
der from  Iran.  In  Baghdad, 
more  of  the  same.  Only  in 
the  Sunni  West,  in  Anbar, 
is  the  war  simple:  there  the 
entire  population  has  to  one 
degree  or  another  risen  up 
in  opposition  to  American 
troops,  and  those  troops  in 


A  small  group  of  Iraqi  officials, 

most  interested  mainly  in  stealing  what 
they  can,  huddle  in  the  Green  Zone. 


were  red  lines.  You  knew  that  if  you  crossed 
the  red  line  you  were  killed.  But  now  there 
are  no  lines  at  all."  The  red  lines  under  Sad- 
dam had  nothing  to  do  with  ethnicity,  only 
with  maintaining  his  personal  power  and 
control;  the  organizing  principle  was  a  con- 
cept of  a  unified  nation,  and  of  nationalism, 
built  entirely  around  him.  When  individuals 
crossed  the  red  lines,  they  were  eliminated 
as  individuals;  when  groups  crossed  the  red 
lines,  they  were  eliminated  as  groups.  This 
in  fact  is  what  happened  to  the  Kurds  in  the 
North,  and  the  Shia  in  the  South— crimes 
against  humanity,  yes,  but  not  genocide. 
People  point  out  that  in  the  1990s,  under 
Saddam,  their  lives  were  limited,  but  Bagh- 
dad was  safe,  and  actually  quite  vibrant  and 
pleasant;  there  were  plenty  of  restaurants 
and  cafes,  and  people  could  move  freely 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  They  are 
disillusioned  that  none  of  that  is  true  now. 
Such  reactions  are  not  so  much  dogmatic  or 
bitter  as  descriptive.  The  same  people  who 


turn  have  an  easier  time  in  identifying  nearly 
everyone  as  a  potential  danger.  This  gives  us 
the  idiotic  destruction  of  Fallujah.  and  now 
the  insurgent-breeding  tactics  of  the  Ramadi 
offensive,  and  leads  as  well  to  incidents  such 
as  the  killings  in  Haditha.  For  the  most  part 
the  accounting  works  like  this:  you  are  dead, 
therefore  you  are  the  enemy.  To  a  large  de- 
gree, it  used  to  be:  you  are  dead,  therefore 
you  are  a  foreign  fighter.  That  pretense  is 
now  very  hard  to  maintain,  though  I  hear 
soldiers  still  speak  about  it  and.  beyond  that. 
still  claim  (they  who  speak  hardly  a  word  of 
Arabic)  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one  nation- 
ality from  another.  Meanwhile,  there  is  the 
supposed  Iraqization  of  the  conflict.  This  has 
led  to  a  bizarre  term,  in  the  context  of  a  pop- 
ular civil  rebellion,  in  which  the  enemies  are 
no  longer  known  as  Anti-Coalition  Forces 
(ACF)  but  as  Anti-Iraqi  Forces  (AIF)  lan- 
guage in  this  sad  story  that  a  person  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind  can  savor.  But  maybe 
you  have  to  be  here  to  appreciate  it 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS 
DISCONTENTS 

lockwise  from  left:  Palestinian 
prime  minister  Ismail  Haniyeh 
in  Gaza  City,  June  8,  2006; 
imas's  new  preventive  security 
forces  in  the  southern  Gaza 
>  town  of  Rcfah;  a  Palestinian 
crosses  the  separation  wall 
between  the  Palestinian 
territories  and  Israel 
at  the  Bethlehem 
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ie  Most  Dangerous  Job  in  Gaza 

Hamas  has  killed  more  Israelis  than  any  other  terrorist  group.  Now  one  of  its  members. 

Ismail  Haniyeh,  is  the  new  Palestinian  prime  minister,  who  could  guide  his 

people  toward  peace-if  he  is  so  inclined,  and  if  Israel  doesn't  assassinate  him  first 


When  Palestinian  militants 
from  Hamas  and  two 
other  groups  killed  two 
Israeli  soldiers  and  kid- 
napped a  third.  Corporal  Gilad  Shalit.  in  late 
June,  it  seemed  like  a  minor  skirmish,  at  least 
in  the  context  of  Middle  Eastern  carnage.  But, 
in  a  land  of  such  deep  hatreds  and  hair-trigger 
sensitivities,  the  strike  quickly  prompted  an 
enormous  Israeli  assault  on  beleaguered  Gaza, 
ostensibly  to  free  the  abducted  soldier  and  stop 
Palestinian  rocket  fire,  but  really  to  cripple,  if 
not  topple,  the  Hamas  regime  altogether. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  militant  Lebanese 
group  Hezbollah  staged  a  similar  cross-border 
attack,  proving  that,  in  radical  Islamic  circles, 
hatred  for  Israel  transcended  even  the  bitter 
Shiite-Sunni  divide.  It,  too.  prompted  a  colos- 
sal Israeli  counterattack,  one  that  devastated 
Lebanon  and  threatened  an  even  wider  war 


B\  David  Margolick 


involving  the  two  principal  backers  of  the 
radical  Islamic  groups:  Iran  and  Syria. 

Hezbollah,  a  Lebanese-based.  Shiite  Mus- 
lim organization,  and  Hamas,  the  Sunni  Mus- 
lim group  which  pioneered  suicide  bombings 
in  Israel  before  entering,  and  dominating,  Pal- 
estinian electoral  politics,  are  first  cousins, 
bound  by  the  same  sources  of  support  and  the 
same  enmities.  They  both  are  attempting  to 
govern  and  wage  guerrilla  wa  -  simultaneously. 
But  did  the  Palestinian  prime  minister,  Ismail 
Haniyeh,  approve  of  Hezbollah's  fraternal  op- 
eration in  Lebanon?  It  was  hard  to  say  Fearing 
an  Israeli  attempt  on  his  life,  he  had  gone  into 
hiding  and  was  silent  for  many  days  before, 
predictably,  he  assailed  the  Israeli  operation. 

But  when  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  sub- 
sides, all  eyes  will  return  to  the  state  of  the 
Palestinians,  both  in  the  geographical  and 
metaphysical  sense:  that  is,  to  the  inevita- 


ble but  seemingly  unreachable  Palestinian 
state-to-be;  and  to  the  Palestinian  state  of 
affairs,  including  the  fate  of  Haniyeh,  one 
of  those  rare  democratically  elected  Arab 
prime  ministers. 

Given  Hamas's  enormous  appeal,  no  peace 
is  possible  without  it— the  failed  Oslo  peace 
accords  proved  that.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
then,  when  the  rubble  from  Gaza's  latest  trau- 
ma is  pushed  to  one  side— in  Gaza,  rubble  is 
only  moved,  never  cleared  away— and  the  dust 
from  all  the  rubble  in  Lebanon  has  settled, 
Hamas  will  remain.  The  questions  at  the 
core  of  whatever  happens  in  the  Middle  East 
are  what— or  who— Hamas  will  be,  whether 
Haniyeh  will  still  be  a  part  of  it,  and,  if  so, 
what  role  he  will  want,  or  be  allowed,  to  play. 

In  some  ways,  Haniyeh  appeared  margin- 
alized by  these  latest  crises,  supplanted  by 
Khaled  Meshal,  Hamas's  leader  in  exile  in 
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Damascus,  who  reportedly  had  planned  the 
first  fateful  attack— in  part,  it  was  said,  to  un- 
dermine his  increasingly  popular  and  more 
moderate  rival.  But  while  the  more  radical 
Meshal  controlled  Hamas's  money,  much  of  it 
from  Iran,  and  had  the  backing  of  the  mysteri- 
ous shura,  an  arm  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood 
that  runs  Hamas,  Haniyeh  possessed  some- 
thing perhaps  as  powerful:  the  Palestinian 
people.  So  his  prospects  are  unclear.  He  could 
prove  a  historic  figure  or  a  footnote.  Or.  like 
so  many  Hamas  figures  before  him,  he  could 
become  just  another  shahid—a  martyr. 

Early  in  July,  an  Israeli  helicopter  bombed 
Haniyeh's  office.  Haniyeh  wasn't  on  the  prem- 
ises, as  the  Israelis,  relying  on  informants  who 
honeycomb  Gaza,  surely  knew.  They'd  only 
wanted  to  send  him  a  message:  that  they  knew 
where  he  was,  and  could  hit  him  whenever 
they  wanted.  The  message  had  a  second  com- 
ponent, too:  the  Israelis  weren't  buying  Hani- 
yeh's insistence  that  Hamas  has  several  heads, 
and  that  as  its  political  leader  in  the  territories 
he  had  no  control  over  military  matters.  To 
Israel.  Hamas  is  a  single,  unified,  and  evil  en- 
tity, and  needs  to  be  expunged.  And  so,  too,  if 
things  get  bad  enough,  must  be  its  leaders. 

Within  15  minutes  of  the  blast.  Haniyeh 
emerged  from  wherever  he  was  hiding  to  sur- 
vey the  damage— for  all  their  precision,  the 
Israelis  had  actually  missed  his  office,  with  its 
giant  portraits  of  Jerusalem's  Al  Aqsa  Mosque 
and  the  Palestinian  leaders  Yas- 
ser Arafat  and  Mahmoud  Ab- 
bas—and to  convey  a  message 
of  his  own.  The  Israelis  had 
"targeted  a  symbol  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people."  he  declared 
amid  the  debris,  the  smashed 
toilets  and  crumbled  walls. 
What  the  Israelis  had  done  was 
arrogant  and  primitive,  "the 
policy  of  the  jungle."  And  it  wouldn't  work. 
"Nothing."  he  said,  "will  affect  our  spirit  and 
nothing  will  affect  our  steadfastness." 

Under  assault  by  the  Israeli  military. 
Gaza  was  now  suffering  slow  strangulation, 
its  bridges,  water,  and  electricity  knocked 
out,  its  people  shaken  by  bomb  blasts  and 
ear-shattering  sonic  booms,  its  leaders  in 
the  West  Bank  rounded  up  and  thrown  into 
Israeli  jails.  While  needing  to  watch  his  own 
back,  Haniyeh  also  had  to  reassure  his  peo- 
ple, which  was  why  he'd  come  to  his  office, 
cameramen  in  tow,  just  as  he  had  spoken 
at  a  mosque  the  day  before,  during  Friday 
prayers.  His  task  now  was  simple.  He  just 
had  to  be  invisible  and  visible  at  once. 

The  New  Hamas 

Haniyeh,  43,  a  barrel-chested  former 
soccer  player  with  a  neatly  trimmed 
salt-and-pepper  beard,  spoke  at  the 
mosque  that  Friday,  packed  as  it  always  was 
for  one  of  his  appearances,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  counseling  patience  and  pride,  stead- 
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fastness  and  defiance,  solidarity  and  prayer. 
"While  you  are  hearing  the  raids  in  the  sky, 
just  mention  Allah,  and  he  will  be  there  for 
you,"  he  advised,  in  a  tone  that  was  indignant 
but  also,  somehow,  calm.  Then,  as  the  ador- 
ing throng  lunged  toward  him.  he  made  his 
way  to  the  prime  minister's  limousine— a  used 
Mercedes  he  chose,  in  part,  to  contrast  himself 
with  his  corrupt,  self-indulgent  predecessors 
from  Yasser  Arafat's  Fatah  movement.  "May 
Allah  protect  you,  Abu  Abed!"  a  man  shouted 
at  him.  using  the  nickname  by  which  Gazans 
know  and  address  him.  "Who  knows?"  the 
man  remarked  as  Haniyeh  prepared  to  leave. 
"This  may  be  the  last  time  we  see  him." 

Only  a  few  weeks  earlier  I  had  been  in  the 
building  the  Israelis  bombed,  and  for  anyone 
whose  image  of  Hamas  is  men  holding  up 
AK-47s  and  wearing  black  masks  and  green 
headbands  displaying  Koranic  verses,  it  was  a 
bit  disorienting.  One  doesn't  expect  Hamas 
people  to  speak  American  English  and  have  an 
AOL  e-mail  address,  as  did  one  key  Haniyeh 
aide  I  met.  or  to  have  a  cell  phone  that  rings  to 
the  tune  of  a  Bach  minuet,  as  did  another,  or 
to  have  congratulated  me  over  the  killing  that 
day  of  Abu  Musab  al-Zarqawi.  al-Qaeda's  man 
in  Iraq,  as  had  a  third.  "For  us  too.  it's  good." 
he  told  me.  When  I  asked  why.  he  seemed 
taken  aback.  "He's  a  terrorist,"  he  explained. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  write  about  a  robust, 
vital,  and  charismatic  man  who  could 


going  to  become  a  legend. 


be  obliterated  by  the  time  you  read  these 
words.  But  that  is  the  state,  or  fate,  of  Ismail 
Haniyeh.  Less  than  a  week  earlier.  Abbas, 
the  Palestinian  president  who  is  also  known 
as  Abu  Mazen,  had  warned  him  that  un- 
less the  kidnapped  Israeli  soldier,  abducted 
by  members  of  Hamas's  military  wing 
along  with  two  other  groups,  was  freed  the 
Israelis  would  assassinate  him.  The  same 
day  Haniyeh's  life  seemed  suddenly  in  jeop- 
ardy, the  Pope  telephoned  him.  apparently 
asking  him  to  help  end  the  impasse.  At  the 
same  time  came  suggestions  that  Haniyeh 
was  too  inconsequential  tc  beseech.  Since 
the  first  kidnapping.  Khaled  Meshal  has 
become  increasingly  visible  and  vocal,  even 
giving  a  press  conference  in  Damascus,  ef- 
fectively asserting  his  primacy  over  the  or- 
ganization. But  Hamas  prides  itself  on  its 
discipline,  and  Haniyeh  plays  the  good  sol- 
dier: though  Meshal's  role  may  have  placed 
Haniyeh's  life  at  greater  risk,  Haniyeh  in- 
sists that  all  talk  of  rivalries  within  Hamas 
is  Israeli-inspired  wishful  thinking. 


Since  leading  the  group  to  elective  of- 
fice in  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank.  Haniyeh 
has  been  the  face  of  the  new,  user-friendly 
Hamas.  It  wears  suits  and  ties  rather  than 
robes,  sits  politely  in  parliament  instead  of 
shooting  machine  guns  into  the  air.  talks  of 
coexisting  with  Israel  rather  than  driving  it 
into  the  sea.  Members  of  this  incarnation  of 
Hamas  still  carry  their  Korans  but  soft-pedal 
their  own  charter,  which  states  that,  as  long 
as  the  sky  and  earth  exist,  all  Palestine  is  a 
gift  from  Allah,  not  a  single  inch  of  which  a 
Muslim  may  ever  yield.  All  negotiations,  it 
goes  on.  are  "an  empty  waste  of  time":  "the 
only  solution  is  jihad." 

But  it's  hard  for  a  basket  case  to  wage  holy 
war.  Nearly  half  the  Palestinian  Authority's 
S2  billion  annual  budget  comes  from  foreign 
donations.  And  by  refusing  to  renounce  vio- 
lence, recognize  Israel,  and  honor  past  agree- 
ments. Hamas  has  forsaken  those  funds.  The 
result  has  been  mass  privation,  against  which 
Haniyeh  has  had  little  to  offer  except  Chur- 
ch illian  rhetoric— declaring,  during  an  earlier 
Friday  sermon,  that  his  people  would  subsist 
on  "salt  and  olives"  rather  than  surrender 
their  rights.  (A  cartoon  in  a  newspaper  run 
by  Fatah,  the  group  Arafat  once  led.  and 
Hamas's  secular  political  rivals,  showed  a 
Palestinian  withdrawing  salt  and  olives  from 
an  ATM.)  His  most  concrete  attempt  to  lift 
the  siege  came  in  a  tentative  agreement  to 
form  a  national-unity  govern- 
ment with  Fatah,  an  idea  initi- 
ated by  a  group  of  prominent 
prisoners,  representing  all  key 
Palestinian  factions,  in  Israeli 
jails.  That  agreement  would 
have  led  Hamas  to  grant  be- 
grudging quasi-recognition  to 
Israel,  something  it  had  never 
previously  done.  The  Israelis 
called  it  a  "nonstarter."  and  it  was  all  shelved 
anyway  once  the  Israeli  assault  on  Gaza 
began.  And  it  came  to  seem  even  more  ir- 
relevant as  the  conflict  widened  to  Lebanon, 
in  a  spiral  of  violence  that  has  silenced  more 
moderate  elements  and  empowered  the  radi- 
cals and  rejectionists. 


H 


aniyeh  is  a  man  caught  in  the  middle, 
but  someone  caught  in  the  middle  is, 
inevitably,  central.  Numerous  Israeli 
officials— including  Defense  Minister  Amir 
Peretz  and  Interior  Minister  Avi  Dichter— 
make  it  clear  that  he  is  in  their  crosshairs: 
officially,  because  he  is  the  top  man  in  the 
Palestinian  territories.  Unofficially,  because 
what  makes  him.  to  Palestinians,  the  most 
charismatic  and  appealing  figure  in  Hamas 
makes  him,  at  least  to  some  Israelis,  the 
most  dangerous.  "Being  an  enemy  doesn't 
mean  he  is  not  impressive,  in  his  appear- 
ance, the  way  he  expresses  himself  and  what 
he  believes  in."  said  one  senior  Israeli  mili- 
tary official.  "From  the  leadership  point 
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DEFENDING  THE  FA 

Clockwise  from  left:  a  Hamas 
security  soldier  behind  blocks 
of  stone;  a  billboard  on  a 
Gaza  street  depicts  shahids, 
or  martyrs;  Hamas  founder 
Sheikh  Ahmed  Yassin  wrth  his 
then  office  director,  Ismail 
Haniyeh,  after  being  plao 
under  house  arrest  by  the 
Palestinian  Authority. 


of  view,  he  was  best  choice."  But  while  the 
look  had  changed,  he  went  on.  the  outlook 
hadn't:  Haniyeh  remained  the  disciple,  the 
clone,  of  Hamas's  hard-line  founder.  Sheikh 
Ahmed  Yassin.  "One  can  say  that  he*s  trying 
to  be  pragmatic,  but  he's  suffering  from ..." 
and  here  he  paused,  rummaging  through 
his  English.  "Pitzul  ishiyout,"  he  continued, 
using  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  schizophrenia. 
"On  one  hand  he's  trying  to  be  a  leader,  and 
on  other  hand  he's  still  a  Hamas  extremist.  I 
consider  all  of  them  terrorists." 

Haniyeh  is.  in  some  ways,  an  actuarial  and 
political  fluke.  Israel's  policy  of  assassinating 
Hamas  leaders— it  has  killed  many  of  them, 
including,  during  a  five-week  span  in  2004. 
both  Sheikh  Yassin  and  his  successor.  Abdel 
Aziz  Rantisi— gave  Hamas's 
next  generation  the  kind  of  up- 
ward mobility  feu  organiza- 
tions have  ever  offered.  Those 
now  running  the  show  were 
lucky  or  imprisoned  or  in  ex- 
ile. At  the  same  time.  Hani- 
yeh's  rise  seems  inevitable, 
given  both  his  own  compelling 
personality  and  his  link  to  the 
sainted  Sheikh  Yassin. 

The  father  of  13.  Haniyeh 
is  soft-spoken,  conciliatory. 
and  empathetic.  He  is.  naturally,  devout, 
his  days  punctuated  with  prayer,  his  hands 
often  fingering  the  beads  of  his  masbahah. 
To  all  appearances  he  is  scrupulously  honest 
and  ascetic,  important  traits  after  Fatah's 
kleptocracy.  He  is  handsome,  looks  avun- 
cular, and  sounds  moderate,  which  helped 
him  leapfrog,  at  least  publicly,  over  more 
senior  Hamas  officials,  such  as  Mahmoud 
al-Zahar.  the  fiery  foreign  minister,  and  win 
for  Hamas  thousands  of  swing  voters  who 
hardly  share  its  extreme  religious  or  political 
beliefs.  He  is  also  a  bit  provincial:  he's  bareK 
left  Gaza,  unless  you  count  the  time  in  1992 
when  the  Israelis  dumped  him  and  400  other 
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militants,  mostly  from  Hamas,  on  a  Leba- 
nese hillside— a  time  when  the  ties  between 
Hamas  and  Hezbollah  were  first  cemented. 

The  key  question  w  ith  Haniyeh  is  wheth- 
er, given  the  party's  fundamentalist 
theological  roots,  he  really  is  or  ever 
even  could  be  moderate,  or  if.  despite  minor 
stylistic  and  rhetorical  differences,  he  is  every 
bit  as  committed  to  the  same  vision  of  Islam- 
ic hegemony,  over  not  just  Gaza.  Israel,  and 
the  West  Bank  but  the  entire  Arab  world.  It 
is  a  vision  first  laid  out  by  Hassan  al-Banna. 
founder  of  Hamas's  parent  organization,  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood,  in  Egypt,  nearly  80 
years  ago.  Skeptics  say  Haniyeh  and  Meshal 
may  play  good  and  bad  cop.  respectively,  but 


The  Palestinian  prime 

minister  was  warned  the  Israelis 
would  assassinate  him. 


they  belong  to  the  same  police  force,  w  ith  the 
same  rigid  code.  But  because  he  appears  so 
pragmatic.  Haniyeh  highlights  more  than  any- 
one the  contradiction  at  the  heart  of  Hamas, 
which  since  its  election  has  tried  to  remain  a 
resistance  movement  while  becoming  a  gov- 
ernment, something  Arafat  also  tried  to  do. 

Haniyeh's  vocabulary  is  restrained,  gener- 
ally free  of  the  usual  chilling  terms— e.g..  "Zi- 
onist entity  "  for  Israel— in  Hamas's  lexicon. 
Sometimes,  as  in  a  piece  in  July  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  he  talks  of  a  "permanent"  peace 
with  Israel.  But  in  the  same  article  he  actually 
offered,  as  he  had  often  before,  something 
less:  a  long-term  truce,  or  hudna.  with  Israel. 


in  exchange  for  a  Palestinian  state  in  the  lands 
Israel  occupied  in  1967:  the  West  Bank.  Gaza, 
and  East  Jerusalem.  At  first  blush  it  sounds 
reasonable.  But  it's  nothing  new:  conceding 
that  Israel's  inevitable  destruction  was  at  least 
a  few  decades  away.  Sheikh  Yassin  offered  the 
same  thing  10  years  ago.  Nor  is  there  anvthing 
in  it  about  Israel's  right  to  the  lands  it  won  in 
1948.  In  any  case,  few  Israelis  are  tempted. 
For  one  thing,  250,000  of  them  now  live  on 
land  that  was  Palestinian  until  1967.  For  an- 
other. Haniyeh  insists  on  the  rights  of  Palestin- 
ians and  their  descendants  to  return  to  the 
places  they  left  nearly  60  years  ago.  a  move 
that  would  overwhelm  Israel's  Jewish  majori- 
ty. Then  there's  the  suspicion  that  the  Palestin- 
ians would  use  the  pause  simply  to  re-arm.  To 
the  Israeli  foreign  minister. 
Tzipi  Livni,  someone  touted 
as  a  future  prime  minister, 
the  truce  would  merely  allow 
Hamas  to  instill  anti-Israel  ha- 
tred in  additional  generations 
of  Palestinian  children.  "As  far 
as  Israel  is  concerned,  it's  the 
same  movement,  the  same  ter- 
rorist organization."  she  tells 
me.  Or.  as  the  former  Israeli 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
once  put  it.  "The  Arabs  are  the 
same  Arabs,  the  Jews  are  the  same  Jews,  and 
the  sea  is  the  same  sea." 

Hamas's  poll  numbers  have  gone  down 
a  bit  since  the  election,  but  Haniyeh  himself 
remains  popular,  both  among  politicians 
and  on  the  Palestinian  street.  "He's  a  good 
person,  a  good  man."  Khaled  al-Batsh,  an  Is- 
lamic Jihad  leader,  told  me  one  day  in  Gaza 
City,  at  a  rally,  one  of  the  almost  daily  dis- 
plays of  Palestinian  rage  in  which  gunmen  in 
a  dizzying  array  of  uniforms  refrained  from 
shooting  at  one  another  only  because,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  their  ire  was  directed  at  Israel. 
Surveys  show  that  Haniyeh  is  the  most  trusted 
of  all  Palestinian  leaders  by  a  wide  margin. 
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especially  in  Gaza.  "He's  very,  very  wise 
because  he  can  take  lots  on  his  shoulders," 
said  Umm  Nidal,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  new  Palestinian  legislators;  three 
of  her  sons  have  already  been  killed  in  opera- 
tions against  the  Israelis,  and  she's  ready  to 
supply  more.  "No  one  is  helping  him  out," 
said  Nayef  Ealow,  who  runs  Gaza's  most  fa- 
mous falafel  stand,  whose  cheap  food  these 
days  suddenly  seems  dear.  "If  he  had  a  way 
to  help  people,  he  would." 

"When  I  see  him,  I  laugh,  because  he  be- 
came a  superstar  so  quickly  and  reached  a 
position  he  himself  never  dreamed  of,"  said 
Mustafa  Sawaf,  who  knew  Haniyeh  at  the 
Islamic  University  of  Gaza.  "The  leadership 
potential  was  obvious,  but  the  growth  was 
so  fast  . . .  without  fertilizer!  Hamas  grew 
very  fast,  and  he  grew  with  it." 

Haniyeh  knows  he  is  a  marked  man  and 
does  not  seem  unduly  bothered  by  it:  every- 
thing rests  with  Allah  anyway.  But  to  one  of 
Haniyeh's  old  teachers,  Khamis  Madie,  it 
would  be  a  shame  if,  for  what- 
ever reason,  Haniyeh  didn't 
last.  "Great  things  are  only 
done  by  great  men.  and  peace 
is  a  great  thing  that  needs  a 
man  like  Abu  Abed  to  pull  it 
off,"  he  said  in  the  mourning 
tent  where  he  was  honoring  his 
late  uncle  as  his  family  passed 
around  dates  and  coffee.  "If 
Israel  doesn't  make  peace  with 
someone  like  him,  it  will  lose  a 
historic  chance,"  he  went  on. 
"He  has  control  over  the  masses."  With  lions 
like  Ariel  Sharon  and  Yitzhak  Rabin  now 
gone,  Madie  despairs  of  finding  an  Israeli 
leader  so  bold;  indeed,  with  the  new  Israeli 
prime  minister,  Ehud  Olmert,  an  electoral 
accident  with  a  shaky  coalition  and  no  real 
military  background,  he's  probably  right. 

Between  Two  Worlds 

Great  things  are  evidently  planned  at 
the  Erez  crossing,  which  separates 
Israel  from  Gaza.  A  giant  building 
with  a  curved  roof,  something  Eero  Saa- 
rinen  could  have  designed,  is  under  con- 
struction, equipped  to  handle  streams  of 
trucks  and  visitors  between  the  two  places. 
But  with  Israeli-Palestinian  relations  frozen, 
there's  only  a  trickle  of  traffic.  Even  before 
the  Israelis  officially  closed  off  the  cross- 
ing following  the  first  kidnapping,  the  seal 
around  the  Gaza  Strip,  one  of  the  world's 
poorest  and  most  densely  populated  places, 
could  not  have  been  much  more  hermetic. 

The  handful  of  Palestinians  entering 
Israel  encounter  a  daunting  gamut  of  cor- 
ridors, gates,  and  gizmos.  After  negotiating 
their  way  through  narrow  turnstiles— it's 
not  easy  while  carrying  luggage  and  young 
children— they  enter  a  gigantic  glass  bubble, 
stick  up  their  arms  as  if  in  surrender,  and  are 


scanned  from  head  to  toe  for  bombs.  No  sol- 
diers can  be  seen;  suicide  bombers  have  hit 
Erez,  and  the  Israelis  don't  like  being  blown 
up.  They  monitor  everything  by  camera  and 
bark  out  their  orders  over  loudspeakers. 

Going  in  the  other  direction,  toward  Gaza, 
is  an  entirely  different  experience.  Most  bor- 
ders you  simply  cross,  horizontally.  But  enter- 
ing this  place,  you  have  the  unmistakable 
sensation  of  descending,  of  sinking  into  some- 
thing. Your  last  few  steps  on  Israeli  soil  are 
down  a  giant  corridor  flanked  by  enormous, 
curving  concrete  walls.  Since  there  are  so  few 
footfalls,  one  hears  only  birds— and,  even  be- " 
fore  the  Israeli  assault,  the  shells  aimed  at  Pal- 
estinian rocket  launchers:  muffled  when  they 
are  fired,  louder  and  more  violent  when,  three 
seconds  or  so  later,  they  land.  There  are  no 
signs  welcoming  you  to  Palestine,  which  one 
realizes  one  has  entered  when  the  walls  grow 
lower  and  shabbier,  the  roof  switches  from 
blue  nylon  to  corrugated  iron,  and  occasional 
Arabic  admonitions  appear:  "A  Clean  Coun- 


"Being  a  terrorist . . . 

you  cannot]  hide  behind  a  suit 


A  suit  means  nothing.' 


try  Is  a  Great  Country."  "Mention  Allah." 
At  this  end,  no  one  checks  your  bags  for  ex- 
plosives, or  anything  else.  The  customs  offi- 
cers—a man  for  men,  a  woman  for  women- 
sit  idly  in  their  adjacent  spartan  cubicles, 
indifferently  processing  the  occasional 
traveler.  A  picture  of  Arafat  smiles  down  on 
the  women.  Someone  in  a  semi-uniform 
hands  out  leaflets  for  a  hotel  in  Gaza  City,  but 
apart  from  the  reporters  and  relief  workers, 
these  days  there's  not  much  call  for  rooms. 

Walk  outside  and  there  is  heat,  dust, 
and  an  undercurrent  of  menace 
and  unease.  The  sinking  sensation 
only  intensifies  along  Salah  E-Din  Street,  the 
desolate,  pockmarked  boulevard  leading  into 
Gaza  City.  From  its  streetlights  hang  small, 
forlorn  flags  left  over  from  the  January  elec- 
tion, yellow  for  Fatah,  green  for  Hamas.  On 
either  side  are  gray  cement  buildings  which, 
like  so  much  of  Gaza,  remain  unfinished. 
Donkey-  and  horse-drawn  carts  share  the 
trash-strewn  streets  with  battered  cars  and 
trucks.  The  few  trees  around  are  grimy,  stunt- 
ed survivors  of  a  happier  and  less  crowded 
era.  Occasionally,  there  are  signs  of  Gaza's 
lost  elegance.  It  is  like  Havana:  someday, 
change  will  wash  away  the  lost  decades.  But 
in  another  way  it's  actually  Belfast  that  Gaza 


resembles  most.  In  each,  the  faces  of  martyrs 
stare  out  at  you  everywhere— on  the  sides  of 
houses  in  Northern  Ireland,  here  on  roadside 
signs:  two-dimensional  portraits  of  young 
men.  some  looking  defiant,  some  innocent, 
inevitably  brandishing  their  weapons.  But  in 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  since  Hamas, 
riding  a  wave  of  popular  support  and  eager  to 
get  into  politics,  declared  a  truce  and  the  Is- 
raelis left,  few  new  ones  have  gone  up;  existing 
ones  have  faded  in  the  scorching  sun. 

Like  other  Palestinian  refugee  camps,  the 
Shati  camp,  or  the  "Beach  Camp,"  is  a  bit  of 
a  misnomer.  One  imagines  a  tent  city,  but 
this  place  has  been  around  so  long— since  the 
nakba,  or  "catastrophe,"  of  1948,  when  thou- 
sands of  Palestinians  fled  their  homes  in 
what  had  just  become  Israel— that  it  looks  as 
neighborhood-like  as  any  others.  Only  the 
narrow  alleys  and  the  asbestos  roofs  over 
some  of  the  older,  smaller  buildings  betray  its 
origins.  Haniyeh's  house,  much  nicer  than 
those  around  it,  is  a  four-story  structure,  white 
with  green  trim— a  displaced 
bit  of  Miami  Beach  Deco.  It's 
said  that  from  his  roof  one  can 
see  al-Joura,  the  village,  near 
the  southern  Israeli  town  of 
Ashkelon.  from  which  his  fam- 
ily and  many  other  residents  of 
the  Shati  camp,  Sheikh  Yassin 
among  them,  fled;  it's  close 
enough  to  be  within  range  of 
Palestinian  rockets. 

A  blue  police  barrier 
blocks  off  either  end  of  Hani- 
yeh's block,  which  terminates,  to  the  west, 
at  what  one  Israeli  paper  calls  the  cheapest 
piece  of  real  estate  on  the  Mediterranean, 
the  ragged,  polluted  Gaza  shoreline.  The 
bodyguard  there  looks  intimidating  but  is 
actually  quite  nonchalant.  "Danger  only 
comes  from  enemies,  and  he  has  no  ene- 
mies here,"  he  said.  By  Haniyeh's  house  are 
more  bodyguards,  with  submachine  guns. 
Thinking  it's  insufficiently  elegant  for  a 
prime  minister  and  too  accessible  to  Israeli 
frogmen,  friends  have  urged  Haniyeh  to 
move,  but  he  has  refused.  "Anywhere  else 
he  would  feel  like  a  stranger,"  one  neighbor 
said.  He's  also  declined  to  kick  out  the 
street  vendors,  like  the  man  cooking  ears  of 
corn  near  his  front  door.  When  I  visited  in 
early  June,  there'd  been  no  water  on  the 
block  for  four  days.  But  no  one  blames  Abu 
Abed.  (Fathers  derive  such  nicknames  from 
the  names  of  their  eldest  sons;  Abed  is  the 
oldest  of  Haniyeh's  children.  Abu  means  fa- 
ther.) After  all,  he*s  suffering,  too. 

After  a  few  moments  a  blue-green  Mer- 
cedes pulls  up.  and  two  of  the  body- 
guards begin  wiping  its  windows. 
It  is  Haniyeh's  limousine,  the  pre-owned 
middle  vehicle  in  his  makeshift,  three-car 
motorcade.  A  few  moments  later  he  comes 
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down  the  stairs,  steps  outside,  and  waves 
cheerfully  to  his  neighbors.  Everywhere,  it 
seems,  are  his  children.  Haniyeh  married  his 
cousin,  and  many  of  his  offspring  have  the 
same  distinctive  green  eyes.  His  son  Wesam. 
22,  a  bit  cocky  and  with  a  neatly  trimmed 
beard,  is  one  of  his  bodyguards.  Another 
son,  20-year-old  Moaz— who  told  Shlomi 
Eldar  of  Israel's  Channel  10  a  decade  ago 
that  he  wanted  to  grow  up  to  be  a  suicide 
bomber,  only  to  be  upbraided  by  his  father- 
is  on  the  sidewalk.  Another  boy,  with  a  tan 
shirt,  probably  about  12,  ambles  up.  That's 
Hazem.  Nearby  is  a  little  boy  with  a  black 
striped  shirt— his  name  is  Amir.  The  little  girl 
in  the  blue  dress  eating  sunflower  seeds  is  15- 
month-old  Sara.  She  is  about  the  most  visible 
female  in  Haniyeh's  family;  his  wife  is  rarely 
seen  or  photographed.  In  late  May,  Hani- 
yeh's 17-year-old  daughter,  Khoula,  made  a 
brief  media  appearance  when  she  was  de- 
tained for  using  false  papers 
to  visit  her  fiance  in  an  Israeli 
jail.  The  Israelis  quickly  let 
her  go.  Maybe  it  would  score 
them  Brownie  points  with  her 
old  man,  someone  surmised. 
Moaz  invited  us  to  sit  in 
the  small  concrete  courtyard 
across  from  the  house,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  Hazem 
had  arrived  with  an  armful  of  7  Ups.  Soon,  a 
crying,  middle-aged  woman  entered,  part  of 
the  never-ending  parade  of  supplicants  these 
days  to  Haniyeh's  house.  With  the  Israeli 
siege,  she  sobbed,  her  children  were  hungry. 
Moaz  reached  into  his  pocket  and  gave  her 
100  shekels,  approximately  $22.  The  Israelis 
may  have  left,  but  Israeli  money,  honoring 
Zionist  heroes,  is  still  legal  tender  here.  She 
blessed  his  family  and  left.  I  wanted  to  ask 
Moaz  about  his  father,  but  instead  he  and  a 
cousin  began  grilling  me.  Why  was  America 
choking  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment? Was  it  fair  to  call  someone  attempt- 
ing only  to  reclaim  his  land  and  the  land  of 
his  grandfather  a  terrorist?  How  was  it  that 
Hamas,  which  hadn't  fired  a  bullet  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  had  gotten  nothing  in  return? 

Haniyeh  was  born  in  the  Shati  camp  in 
1962.  His  family  was  religious,  and 
he  grew  up  on  the  Koran  and  soc- 
cer, excelling  at  both.  He  attended  a  United 
Nations  school  for  refugee  children,  and  his 
family,  like  much  of  Gaza,  got  by  on  U.N. 
handouts.  He  married  at  17.  partly  so  that 
his  father,  who  was  ill,  could  witness  it  be- 
fore he  died.  He  then  attended  the  Islamic 
University,  a  hotbed  of  religious  fervor,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1987  with  a  degree  in 
Arabic  literature.  There  he  had  joined  the  Is- 
lamic Student  Bloc,  a  Hamas  precursor,  and 
eventually  became  its  leader.  When  the  first 
intifada  started,  in  1987,  religious  faith  and 
Palestinian  nationalism  fused.  Sheikh  Yas- 


sin  founded  Hamas,  and  Haniyeh  signed  up. 

Haniyeh  did  time  in  Israeli  jails— a  pre- 
requisite on  the  resume  of  any  Palestinian 
leader— though  never  hard  time  for  violent 
acts.  In  late  1987  it  was  18  days,  for  par- 
ticipating in  riots.  A  few  weeks  later  he  got 
another  six  months.  In  mid-1989  he  began 
serving  three  years  for  activity  in  an  illegal 
organization,  incitement,  and  distributing 
leaflets.  Eyad  Ali,  a  Hamas  activist  impris- 
oned with  the  future  prime  minister,  de- 
scribed how  Haniyeh  regularly  sang  Islamic 
songs  for  his  fellow  prisoners,  how  his  Ping- 
Pong  games  with  a  Fatah  man  became  epic, 
good-humored  political  battles,  and  how, 
even  in  prison,  he  managed  to  bring  various 
factions  together.  Unlike  many  imprisoned 
Palestinians,  he  refused  to  learn  Hebrew. 

Shortly  after  his  release,  Haniyeh  was 
among  those  deported  to  Lebanon.  He  then 
returned  to  Gaza,  where  he  eventually  be- 


Entering  Gaza,  you 

have  the  sensation  of  sinking 


came  dean  of  the  Islamic  University.  In  1996 
he  urged  that  Hamas  participate  in  the  first 
Palestinian  elections,  but  was  overruled.  The 
following  year,  as  part  of  a  deal  with  Jordan 
to  release  Mossad  agents  who'd  tried  to  kill 
Khaled  Meshal,  the  Israelis  released  Yassin, 
and  Haniyeh  was  named  to  head  his  office. 
For  the  next  six  years,  Yassin,  crippled  since 
he  was  a  boy  and  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
was  rarely  seen  without  Haniyeh  at  his  side. 
Haniyeh  became  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  dis- 
ciple, his  emissary,  his  surrogate  son. 

Characteristically,  Haniyeh  was  by  Yas- 
sin's  side  on  September  6,  2003,  when, 
according  to  the  Israelis,  the  sheikh 
met  with  the  top  leaders  of  Hamas's  military 
wing.  The  Israelis  learned  of  the  meeting, 
and  an  F-16  bombed  the  building.  But.  stung 
by  criticism  over  a  prior  operation  in  which 
14  civilians  had  been  killed  along  with  a  key 
Hamas  militant,  the  Israelis  had  opted  this 
time  for  smaller  ordnance,  and  everyone  es- 
caped. "So  the  difference  between  Haniyeh 
as  prime  minister  and  Haniyeh  as  a  body  was 
a  few  inches,"  one  senior  Israeli  military  of- 
ficial told  me.  "Haniyeh  was  very  close  to  be 
...  in  heaven.  Or  in  hell— I  don't  know  where. 
I  believe  in  heaven,  where  the  72  virgins  are 
waiting  for  him."  (Haniyeh  has  insisted  he 
and  Yassin  were  on  a  social  visit  that  day.) 
The  Israelis  soon  enough  caught  up  with 
Yassin.  killing  him  in  March  2004;  Haniyeh 
spared  only  because  the  hit  took  place  at 
dawn,  when  the  two  were  apart.  At  Yassin's 


funeral,  Haniyeh  wept  for  the  full  25  min- 
utes of  his  eulogy.  Four  weeks  later,  after 
Yassin's  successor,  Abdel  Aziz  Rantisi,  was 
also  assassinated,  Haniyeh  went  into  hiding, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  1 1  months. 
So  popular  was  he  that  people  vied  for  the 
privilege  of  sheltering  him.  When  Taghreed 
El-Khodary,  a  Palestinian  journalist,  caught 
up  with  him  in  a  mosque  in  the  Beach  Camp, 
she  was  struck  by  his  calm— he  sat  on  a  mat- 
tress and  wore  a  djellaba,  the  kind  of  robe 
Arab  men  wear  at  home— as  well  as  the  calm 
of  those  listening  to  him,  even  though  they, 
too,  were  placing  themselves  in  harm's  way 
simply  by  sitting  at  his  side. 

In  late  2005,  Hamas  opted  to  participate 
in  the  Palestinian  legislative  elections,  set 
for  January  25,  2006,  and  Haniyeh  head- 
ed their  list.  Its  campaign  minimized  talk 
about  destroying  Israel,  focused  on  Fatah 
corruption,  and  used  the  slogan  "Yes  for 
change  and  reform."  Every- 
one—Hamas included— was 
shocked  when  it  won  74  of 
132  seats.  Tzipi  Livni  seemed 
puzzled  by  Hamas's  appeal. 
What  kind  of  program,  she 
asked  me.  did  Hamas  offer 
the  Palestinians?  In  fact,  even 
left-wing,  secular  Palestinians 
voted  for  Hamas,  not  because 
they,  too,  support  suicide  bombings  or 
want  to  restore  the  Islamic  caliphate  or  in- 
stall Muslim  Shari'a  law.  but  because,  after 
years  of  Fatah's  corruption  and  clumsiness, 
and  with  no  Arab  left  left,  Hamas  offered 
a  chance  to  protest,  a  fresh  start,  dignity, 
honesty,  hope.  It  is  something  Israel  might 
consider  while  attempting  to  obliterate  it. 


The  Palestinians  now  had  a  schizo- 
phrenic government:  a  Fatah  presi- 
dent, Mahmoud  Abbas,  and  a  Hamas 
prime  minister.  Though  he  appears  to  re- 
spect Haniyeh  personally,  Abbas  refused  to 
take  part  in  a  unity  Cabinet  and  warned 
that  if  Hamas  remained  intransigent  he 
would  call  for  new  elections.  Undeterred, 
Haniyeh  stocked  the  Cabinet  with  Hamas 
people.  His  message  to  Israel  was  about  as 
conciliatory  as  any  Hamas  leader  could  ut- 
ter. "We  do  not  wish  for  a  bloodbath  in  the 
region,"  he  said.  "Hamas's  holding  power  is 
the  beginning  of  a  solution  to  the  conflict, 
if  the  Israelis  wish  it."  The  night  before  he 
was  sworn  in,  Haniyeh,  ever  mindful  of 
symbolism,  stayed  home  with  friends  and 
ate  a  dish  made  with  an  herb  that  grows 
wild  in  Gaza. 

In  a  series  of  interviews,  Haniyeh  set  out 
to  soften  Hamas's  battered  image.  He  spoke 
of  restoring  calm  and  stability,  insisted  he'd 
played  no  part  in  any  of  Hamas's  military 
operations,  and,  in  a  remark  said  to  have 
offended  some  colleagues,  suggested  to 
David  Hawkins  continued  on  page  i$* 
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MEN  OF  WAR 

Clockwise  from  left: 

Dan  Halut?,  chief  of  staff  of  the 

Israeli  Defense  Forces,  at  the 

r  of  Defense,  in  Tel  Aviv, 

.-  7,  2006.  Haniyeh  visits 

Ghalia,  who  lost  most  of  her 

.mily  in  an  explosion  on  a  Gaza 

.eh,  at  a  hospital,  June  9,  2006; 

Israeli  air  strikes  and  artillery  fire 

killed  10  Palestinians  and  wounded 

35  earlier  that  day.  Israeli 

foreign  minister  Tzipi  Livni 

in  her  Jerusalem  office, 

June  II,  2006. 
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isi  id  from  pa<,  i  254  of  CBS  that 
he  would  discourage  his  children  from  be- 
coming suicide  bombers.  His  top  priorities. 
he  said,  were  domestic:  improving  living 
conditions  and  security,  respecting  human 
rights,  even  empowering  women.  But  he 
said  Hamas  would  recognize  only  those 
past  agreements  with  Israel  that  were  "in 
the  interests  of  the  Palestinian  people."  In 
an  ostensibly  lighter  moment,  he  asked  a 
reporter  for  Der  Spiegel  how  he  could  get 
the  German  chancellor.  Angela  Merkel.  to 
invite  him  to  the  World  Cup.  "Recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist  and  renounce  vio- 
lence." he  was  told.  "Then  Id  rather  watch 
the  World  Cup  on  television."  he  replied. 

To  Al  Jazeera.  Haniyeh  said  the  United 
States  government  was  under  the  thumb  of 
the  American  right.  Christian  Zionists,  and 
neoconservatives,  all  hostile  to  Islam  and 
controlled  by  Israel.  But  he  has  insisted  he 
has  nothing  against  Jews  as 
Jews,  just  as  occupiers,  and 
would  welcome  them  into  a 
future  Palestinian  state.  None- 
theless, when  CNN  asked  him 
about  Hamas's  charter  which 
endorses  the  infamous  anti- 
Semitic  forgery  Tfie  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zion;  compares 
Jews  repeatedly  to  Nazis:  ac- 
cuses them  of  fomenting  the  French  and 
Russian  Revolutions  and  both  World  Wars: 
posits  Jewish  hegemony  over  the  media, 
movies,  schools,  and  even  Rotary  Clubs:  de- 
picts Jews  as  drug  and  alcohol  pushers:  and 
envisions  a  Muslim  massacre  of  every  last 
one  of  them— he  changed  the  subject. 

Israeli  politics  are  fractious,  but  on  the 
question  of  whether  to  speak  with  Hamas, 
there  is  near-universal  agreement  across 
the  spectrum:  no  way.  Haniyeh  does  talk 
regularly  to  a  few  Israeli  journalists.  Shlomi 
Eldar  speaks  fondly  of  him.  and  Danny 


Rubinstein,  who  covers  Arab  affairs  for  the 
newspaper  Huaretz,  says  Haniyeh  practically 
hugged  him  when  they  first  met.  Haniyeh  is 
also  cordial  with  Roni  Shaked.  who  writes 
about  the  Palestinians  for  Israel's  largest  pa- 
per. Yedioth  Ahronoth.  "He's  very  pretty,  very 
nice,  but  very  dangerous."  says  Shaked.  "It's 
like  at  a  barbecue:  'We're  going  to  put  a  little 
honey  on  your  body  it  will  be  OK"  But 
apart  from  them,  and  a  few  veterans  of  the 
army  or  the  Israeli  security  service,  the  Shin 
Bet,  who'd  met  Haniyeh  when  Israel  still  oc- 
cupied Gaza,  its  hard  to  find  any  Israelis 
who  actually  know  him.  (The  same  goes 
for  some  Palestinians  who  live  on  the  West 
Bank:  Saeb  Erekat.  the  chief  Palestinian  ne- 
gotiator with  the  Israelis,  said  he  barely  knew 
Haniyeh.)  Surely  few  contiguous  spots  on 
Earth  have  leaders  who  are  such  complete 
strangers  to  one  another. 

A  few  Israelis,  such  as  the  former  Mossad 


"This  is  a  war  crime! 

Haniveh  shouted. 


chief  Ephraim  Halevy.  have  urged  greater 
flexibility  with  Hamas,  at  least  if  it  honors 
prior  agreements  and  prevents  future  terror- 
ist attacks.  A  hudna  is  the  best  Israel  can 
hope  for  now.  he  says,  and  needn't  be  the 
"honey  trap"  everyone  claims:  the  Israelis. 
too,  could  use  the  time  productively  Danny 
Rubinstein  says  that  by  killing  Hamas's  lead- 
ers and  bombing  its  constituents  Israel  makes 
sure  that  Hamas  stays  too  radical  to  talk  to. 
But  this  remains  a  minority  view.  Par  more 
typical  is  Yigal  Carmon.  a  former  Israeli  col- 
onel who  now  runs  the  Middle  East  Media 
Research  Institute,  or  mfaiki.  which  reviews 


Arabic-language  articles,  broadcasts,  and 
Web  sites.  To  him.  the  group  is  terminally  in- 
flexible, hopelessly  bound  by  ideology.  1.400 
years  of  Islamic  history  and  theology,  and  the 
dictates  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood. 

In  the  void  left  by  Prime  Minister  Ol- 
mert  and  Defense  Minister  Peretz.  both 
of  whom  have,  by  Israeli  standards,  little 
military  background,  it  is  Dan  Halutz.  the 
military's  chief  of  staff,  a  flamboyant,  self- 
confident  longtime  air-force  pilot,  who  may 
be  driving  Israeli  policy  toward  Hamas,  at 
least  since  the  Shalit  kidnapping.  Halut/  is 
said  to  have  political  ambitions:  among  the 
pictures  of  his  predecessors  hanging  outside 
his  high-rise  office  in  Tel  Aviv  are  two  Yit- 
zhak Rabin  and  Ehud  Barak  who  have 
already  walked  that  walk.  Halutz  would 
not  comment  on  Haniyeh  specifically  or 
whether  the  Israelis  would  let  him  die  a 
natural  death.  ''Being  a  terrorist,  holding  a 
terrorism  ideology,  and  acting 
accordingly  is  not  promising 
a  long  life"  was  all  he  would 
No  one  can  hide  behind 
a  suit.  A  suit  means  nothing." 
As  we  were  about  to  leave 
his  office,  Halutz  walked  to 
the  window  and  iooked  out- 
side. Elsewhere,  such  a  spec- 
tacular, panoramic  view  would 
belong  to  a  corporate  executive.  Sheikh  Yav 
sin  was  confident,  as  Ismail  Haniyeh  pre- 
sumably still  is.  that  the  Palestinians,  having 
already  outlasted  the  Crusaders  and  other 
interloping  infidels,  can  outlast  the  Jews  too 
on  the  embattled  property  below  us,  and 
maybe  they're  right.  But  if  ever  one  wanted 
to  feel  the  grip  the  Zionists  now  have  over 
this  land,  there  it  was.  Less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  man  who  was  to  become  Tel 
Aviv's  first  mayor.  Meir  Dizengoff.  posed 
with  his  fellow  pioneers  for  a  famous  photo- 
graph on  what  was  then  a  deserted  beach: 
now  it  was  an  enormous,  gleaming,  throb- 
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bing  metropolis.  Halutz  pointed  to  the 
landmarks:  the  house  of  Israel's  first 
prime  minister,  David  Ben-Gurion;  the 
opera;  one  of  the  museums.  "It's  so  nice." 
he  said,  drinking  it  all  in.  "Why  someone 
should  try  to  destroy  it?" 

Back  to  the  Future 

One  sleepy  Friday  morning  in  mid- 
June,  as  someone  scrubbed  the 
sidewalk  outside  the  Al  Wafa  Taxi 
Service,  near  the  beach  in  Gaza  City.  I  inter- 
viewed Eyad  Ali,  the  Hamas  activist  who 
spent  time  with  Haniyeh  in  prison.  Ali.  39, 
the  director  of  administration  at  the  Islam- 
ic University,  was  not  my  idea  of  a  Hamas 
man:  he  was  shy  and  soft-spoken,  fingering 
his  car  keys  nervously  as  he  talked.  A  bat- 
tered Mitsubishi  drove  by.  That  looked  like 
Abu  Abed's  old  car.  he  noted.  "We  are  all 
ideological  people,  but  the  most  flexible 
among  us  is  Abu  Abed."  he  told  me:  killing 
him  would  be  a  "'huge  mistake." 

Later  that  morning,  Haniyeh  spoke  in 
another  jam-packed  mosque,  this  one  in  the 
Sheikh  Radwan  section  of  Gaza  City,  not 
far  from  where  Rantisi  had  lived  and  died. 
Outside,  all  around,  were  hundreds  of 
young  boys;  seeing  them,  one  realized  why 
the  Israelis  had  been  so  eager  to  leave  Gaza 
and,  now.  most  of  the  West 
Bank:  demographics.  Were 
they  to  hold  on  to  this  land, 
the  Palestinians  would  sim- 
ply overwhelm  them.  That 
morning,  Haniyeh  extolled 
the  latest  shahid,  the  head 
of  the  Palestinian  Popular 
Resistance  Committees,  Ja- 
mal  Abu  Samhadana.  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  chief  of  a  new- 
Palestinian  security  service,  and  whom  the 
Israelis  had  killed  the  night  before.  The 
Palestinians,  he  pledged,  would  stay  faithful 
to  those  who  had  "irrigated  the  land  with 
their  holy  blood."  Then  he  led  prayers.  It  is 
not  easy,  I  could  see,  to  bow  toward  Mecca 
while  wearing  a  machine  gun.  When  Hani- 
yeh left  the  mosque,  people  waved  and 
whistled.  "If  he  stays  alive,  he's  going  to  be- 
come a  legend,"  my  companion  said.  "If  he 
stays  alive." 

The  afternoon  was  quiet  until  Nabil, 
the  little  boy  who  sold  candy  bars  in  front 
of  my  hotel,  approached,  very  agitated. 
"Eshreen."  he  kept  saying.  When  I  looked 
at  him  uncomprehendingly.  he  bent  over 
and  drew  a  "20"  on  the  sidewalk.  Some 
people  had  just  been  hit  on  the  beach,  and 
he  was  trying  to  tell  me  how  many.  Seconds 
later,  three  cars  sped  by,  the  blue-green 
Mercedes  in  the  middle.  "Haniyeh."  Nabil 
said.  My  translator  and  I  promptly  drove 
to  Kamal  Odwan  hospital,  where  frenzied 
crowds  swarmed  in  front,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  ambulances  to  enter. 


Nearby,  some  people  looked  skyward, 
pointing.  There,  just  northwest  of  one  of 
Gaza's  ubiquitous  kites,  was  a  white  speck, 
looking  like  a  mosquito  in  a  floodlight.  It 
was  an  Israeli  drone.  We  then  went  to  the 
beach.  The  carnage  had  been  removed;  all 
that  remained  were  some  mangled  shoes, 
a  broken  bowl,  and  the  remnants  of  an 
aborted  picnic  lunch,  including  a  few  ears 
of  corn.  There  was  also  discolored  sand. 
Some,  in  a  shallow  crater,  had  apparently- 
been  bleached  white  by  the  explosive;  a  few 
yards  away,  there  was  a  splotch  of  red. 

A  few  hours  later.  Haniyeh,  in  a  sports 
jacket  and  blue  shirt  with  an  open 
collar,  made  the  rounds  of  the  hos- 
pitals, visiting  the  victims.  From  one  room 
to  another,  one  bed  to  another,  he  went, 
greeting  the  adults,  cradling  and  kissing 
the  heads  of  the  children.  "Does  it  hurt?" 
he  asked  a  boy  who  had  lost  three  fingers. 
"Tomorrow  you  will  be  up  and  running 
again  and  playing  football."  The  boy's 
father,  a  small,  wizened  man  looking  for 
a  bit  of  comfort,  stopped  the  prime  min- 
ister at  the  door.  "What  has  been  taken 
from  him,  it  has  preceded  him  to  heaven," 
Haniyeh  told  him. 

In  another  room,  Haniyeh  saw  a  boy 


Killing  Haniyeh  would  be 

a  "huse  mistake,  savs  Ali. 


whose  facial  burns  were  covered  with  Vase- 
line. Then  there  was  another  child,  sprawled 
out  and  inert  on  the  bed,  then,  in  the  cor- 
ner, a  girl  with  dark  curly  hair.  She  sat  up 
and  did  not  appear  injured,  only  in  shock. 
It  was  Huda  Ghalia,  12.  whose  despair  over 
losing  her  family  had  been  captured  on  film 
that  was  already  being  broadcast  all  over 
the  world.  "Don*t  worry,  you  will  go  home 
soon."  Haniyeh  told  her.  Afterward,  on  the 
stairway,  he  stopped,  leaned  over  the  banis- 
ter, and  shouted  at  my  translator.  "Tell  him 
this  girl  lost  her  father  and  mother  and 
three  of  her  brothers!"  he  said.  "This  is  a 
war  crime!"  "Him"  was  me.  the  American 
at  his  side.  The  next  day.  Haniyeh  said  he 
would  adopt  the  girl.  (The  Israelis  subse- 
quently said  the  bomb  may  not  have  been 
theirs,  but  a  Palestinian  land  mine.)  His 
rounds  over,  Haniyeh  spread  out  a  green- 
and-red  musalla,  or  prayer  mat,  and  with  a 
dozen  men  behind  him  began  to  lead  the 
nuighreb,  or  evening  prayer.  In  a  gentle  ten- 
or, he  recited  two  verses  from  the  Koran. 
\  man  is  in  loss,  except  such  as  have 
faith,  ar     do  righteous  deeds,  and  join  to- 


gether in  the  mutual  teaching  of  truth,"  one 
of  them  went. 

A  few  weeks  later,  after  the  kidnap- 
ping of  Gilad  Shalit.  Haniyeh  insisted  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  operation,  but 
did  not  condemn  it  and  did  nothing  to 
secure  Shalit's  release,  insisting  only  that 
Shalit  not  be  harmed  and  be  treated  with 
respect.  The  fate  of  a  possible  Palestinian 
national-unity  government,  arising  out  of  an 
agreement  negotiated  by  two  other  potential 
future  Palestinian  leaders,  both  held  at  Is- 
rael's Hadarim  Prison— Marwan  Barghouti, 
of  Fatah,  and  Sheikh  Abdel  Khaleq  al- 
Natsheh,  of  Hamas— then  worked  over  by 
Haniyeh  and  Abbas,  was  suddenly  up  in 
the  air.  So.  too,  was  Haniyeh's. 

Shalom  Harari.  a  retired  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  perhaps  Israel's  leading  expert 
on  Palestinian  affairs,  says  Haniyeh 
would  not  be  the  first  item  on  any  Israeli 
hit  list:  Meshal,  along  with  the  leaders  of 
Hamas's  military  wing,  would  be.  One  Is- 
raeli list  had  Haniyeh  ranked  only  fourth. 
But  any  immunity,  Harari  explains,  would 
have  its  limits:  "If  Hamas  will  do  something 
like  two  or  three  very,  very  bloody  opera- 
tions inside  Tel  Aviv,  suicide  bombings,  and 
Israel  doesn't  have  the  ability  to  kill  Meshal 
or  those  who  have  done  it.  it 
might  out  of  rage  shoot  Hani- 
yeh," he  said.  He  then  offered 
an  Arab  proverb:  "If  you  can- 
not control  the  donkey,  you 
beat  the  saddle."  As  the  dip- 
lomatic efforts  have  stalled 
and  the  Israeli  incursion  has 
lengthened  and  widened,  as 
the  rhetoric  has  grown  more 
heated  and  extreme,  that  possibility  could  not 
be  discounted.  But  even  before  that,  as  I  left 
Gaza,  past  the  last  few  sun-drained  posters  of 
shahids,  I  was  wondering  whether  some  new 
ones  would  soon  take  their  place,  and  how 
familiar  their  faces  would  be. 

We  went  back  along  Salah  E-Din  and 
soon  arrived  at  Erez.  As  usual,  it  was  com- 
pletely empty.  A  Palestinian  soldier  checked 
our  passports,  laboriously  recording  the 
numbers  by  hand.  Then,  as  we  prepared 
ourselves  for  the  Israelis,  something  startling 
happened:  another  Palestinian  soldier  asked 
to  check  our  bags.  As  he  halfheartedly  fin- 
gered through  my  dirty  clothes.  I  wondered 
what  he  could  possibly  be  looking  for.  Not 
guns  or  explosives,  surely,  for  how  could  he 
object  if  they  ended  up  in  Israel?  And  not 
for  anything  valuable,  for  what  does  Gaza 
have  these  days  that  anyone  would  ever  want 
to  remove?  Only  as  we  walked  down  that 
long,  sad  tunnel  toward  Israel,  taking  the 
left-hand  turn  that  marked  the  frontier,  did 
figure  it  out.  The  man  wasn't  looking  for 
anything  in  my  bags.  He  was  looking  for  his 
country.  □ 
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The  Architectural  Digest  Greenroom  returns  for 
its  fifth  year  backstage  at  the  Primetime  Emmy 
Awards.  Television's  A-list  comes  together  for 
one  glamorous  night,  and  Matthew  White  and 
Frank  Webb  of  White  Webb  have  designed  the 
ultimate  space  for  the  stars  to  relax  and  mingle 
before  they  step  onstage. 
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The  58th  Annual 
Primetime  Emmy  Awards 

Sunday,  August  27,  2006 
LIVE  on  NBC!  8pm  ET/PT 
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9/11  LIVE:  THE  NORAD  TAPES 


THE  WATCHMAN 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kevin  Nasypany,  mission- 
control  commander, 
on  the  "ops  floor"  at  the 
Northeast  Air  Defense 
Sector.  In  a  single  minute 
on  9/11,  Nasypany 
fielded  reports  of  four 
possible  hijackings. 


How  did  the  Air  Force  respond  on  9/11?  Could  it  have  shot  down  United  93, 

as  conspiracy  theorists  claim?  Obtaining  30  hours  of  never-before-released  tapes  from 

the  control  room  of  NORAD s  Northeast  headquarters,  the  author  reconstructs  the  chaotic 

military  history  of  that  day- and  the  Pentagons  apparent  attempt  to  cover  it  up 


Tucked  in  a  piney  notch  in  the 
gentle  folds  of  the  Adirondacks' 
southern  skirts— just  up  from  a 
derelict  Mohawk.  Adirondack  & 
Northern  rail  spur— is  a  22-year- 
old  aluminum  bunker  tricked  out 
with  antennae  tilted  skyward.  It  could  pass 
for  the  Jetsons'  garage  or,  in  the  estimation 
of  one  of  the  higher-ranking  U.S.  Air  Force 
officers  stationed  there,  a  big.  sideways, 
half-buried  beer  keg. 

As  Major  Kevin  Nasypany,  the  facili- 
ty's mission-control  commander,  drove  up 
the  hill  to  work  on  the  morning  of  9/1 !.  he 
was  dressed  in  his  flight  suit  and  prepared 
for  battle.  Not  a  real  one.  The  Northeast 
Air  Defense  Sector  (neads),  where  Nasyp- 
any had  been  stationed  since  1994,  is 


BY  MICHAEL  BRONNER 

the  regional  headquarters  for  the  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(norad),  the  Cold  War-era  military  organ- 
ization charged  with  protecting  North 
American  airspace.  As  he  poured  his  first 
coffee  on  that  sunny  September  morning, 
the  odds  that  he  would  have  to  defend 
against  Russian  "Bear  Bombers,"  one  of 
norad's  traditional  simulated  missions, 
were  slim.  Rather,  Nasypany  (pronounced 
Nah-S(/?-a-nee),  an  amiable  commander 
with  a  thick  mini-mustache  and  a  hockey 
player's  build,  was  headed  in  early  to  get 
ready  for  the  NORAD-wide  training  exer- 
cise he'd  helped  design.  The  battle  com- 
mander, Colonel  Bob  Marr.  had  promised 
to  bring  in  fritters. 

neads  is  a  desolate  place,  the  sole  or- 


phan left  behind  after  the  dismantling  of 
what  was  once  one  of  the  country's  busiest 
bomber  bases— Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  in 
Rome,  New  York,  which  was  otherwise 
mothballed  in  the  mid-90s.  neads's  mission 
remained  in  place  and  continues  today:  its 
officers,  air-traffic  controllers,  and  air- 
surveillance  and  communications  techni- 
cians—mostly American,  with  a  handful  of 
Canadian  troops— are  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting a  half-million-square-mile  chunk  of 
American  airspace  stretching  from  the  East 
Coast  to  Tennessee,  up  through  the  Dakotas 
to  the  Canadian  border,  including  Boston. 
New  York,  Washington,  DC,  and  Chicago. 
It  was  into  this  airspace  that  violence 
descended  on  9/11,  and  from  the  neads 
operations  floor  that  what  turned  out  to 
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9/11:    INVESTIGATION 


be  the  sum  total  of  America's  military 
response  during  those  critical  100-some 
minutes  of  the  attack— scrambling  four 
armed  fighter  jets  and  one  unarmed  train- 
ing plane— emanated. 

The  story  of  what  nappened  in  that 
room,  and  when,  has  never  been  fully  told, 
but  is  arguably  more  important  in  terms 
of  understanding  America's  military  capa- 
bilities that  day  than  anything  happening 
simultaneously  on  Air  Force  One  or  in  the 
Pentagon,  the  White  House,  or  norad's 
impregnable  headquarters,  deep  within 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  in  Colorado.  It"s  a 
story  that  was  intentionally  obscured,  some 
members  of  the  9/11  commission  believe, 
by  military  higher-ups  and  members  of  the 
Bush  administration  who  spoke  to  the  press, 
and  later  the  commission  itself,  in  order  to 
downplay  the  extent  of  the  confusion  and 
miscommunication  flying  through  the  ranks 
of  the  government. 

The  truth,  however,  is  all  on  tape. 

Through  the  heat  of  the  attack  the  wheels 
of  what  were,  perhaps,  some  of  the  more 


"The  real  story  is  actually  better  than 
the  one  we  told,"  a  norad  general  admit- 
ted to  9/11-commission  staffers  when  con- 
fronted with  evidence  from  the  tapes  that 
contradicted  his  original  testimony.  And  so 
it  seems. 

Subpoenaed  by  the  commission  during 
its  investigation,  the  recordings  have  never 
been  played  publicly  beyond  a  handful  of 
sound  bites  presented  during  the  commis- 
sion's hearings.  Last  September,  as  part  of 
my  research  for  the  film  United  93,  on  which 
I  was  an  associate  producer.  I  requested 
copies  from  the  Pentagon.  I  was  played  snip- 
pets, but  told  my  chances  of  hearing  the 
lull  recordings  were  nonexistent.  So  it  was 
a  surprise,  to  say  the  least,  when  a  military 
public-affairs  officer  e-mailed  me.  a  full  sev- 
en months  later,  saying  she'd  been  cleared, 
finally,  to  provide  them. 

"The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence took  less  coordination."  she 
wrote. 

I  would  ultimately  get  three  CDs  with 
huge  digital  "wav  file"  recordings  of  the 


that  morning  are  those  of  the  "ID  techs"— 
Senior  Airman  Stacia  Rountree,  23  at  the 
time.  Tech  Sergeant  Shelley  Watson,  40, 
and  their  boss,  Master  Sergeant  Maureen 
"Mo"  Dooley.  40.  They  are  stationed  in 
the  back  right  corner  of  the  ops  floor  at  a 
console  with  several  phones  and  a  radar- 
scope.  Their  job  in  a  crisis  is  to  facilitate 
communications  between  neads.  the  civil- 
ian FA. A.,  and  other  military  commands, 
gathering  whatever  information  they  can 
and  sending  it  up  the  chain.  Dooley— her 
personality  at  once  motherly  and  aggres- 
sive—generally stands  behind  the  other 
two.  who  are  seated. 

The  tapes  catch  them  discussing  strat- 
egy of  an  entirely  domestic  order: 

08:37:08 

O.K.,  a  couch,  an  ottoman,  a  love  seat, 
and  what  else  . . .  ?  Was  it  on  sale  . . .  ?  Holy 
smokes!  What  color  is  it? 

In  the  background,  however,  you  can  make 
out  the  sound  of  Jeremy  Powell,  then  31.  a 
burly,  amiable  technical  sergeant,  fielding 


"WE  HAVE  A  PROBLEM  HERE,  we  have  a  hijacked  aircraft  headed  towards 

NEW  YORK,  AND  WE  NEED  SOMEONE  TO  SCRAMBLE  SOME  F-I6S . . .  HELP  US  OUT." 


modern  pieces  of  equipment  in  the  room- 
four  Dictaphone  multi-channel  reel-to-reel 
tape  recorders  mounted  on  a  rack  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  operations  floor— spun  impassive- 
ly, recording  every  radio  channel,  with  time 
stamps. 

The  recordings  are  fascinating  and  chill- 
ing. A  mix  of  staccato  bursts  of  military 
code;  urgent,  overlapping  voices;  the  tense 
crackle  of  radio  traffic  from  fighter  pilots 
in  the  air;  commanders'  orders  piercing 
through  a  mounting  din:  and  candid  mo- 
ments of  emotion  as  the  breadth  of  the  at- 
tacks becomes  clearer. 

For  the  neads  crew,  9/11  was  not  a 
story  of  four  hijacked  airplanes,  but  one 
of  a  heated  chase  after  more  than  a  dozen 
potential  hijackings-some  real,  some  phan- 
tom that  emerged  from  the  turbulence  of 
misinformation  that  spiked  in  the  first  100 
minutes  of  the  attack  and  continued  well 
into  the  afternoon  and  evening.  At  one 
point,  in  the  span  of  a  single  mad  minute, 
one  hears  Nasypany  struggling  to  parse 
reports  of  four  separate  hijackings  at  once. 
What  emerges  from  the  barrage  of  what 
Nasypany  dubs  "bad  poop"  Hying  at  his 
troops  from  all  directions  is  a  picture  of  re- 
markable composure.  Snap  decisions  more 
often  than  not  turn  out  to  be  the  right  ones 
as  commanders  kick-start  the  dormant 
military  machine.  It  is  the  fog  and  friction 
of  war  live  the  authentic  military  history 
of  9/11. 


various  channels  in  each  section  of  the 
operations  floor.  30-some  hours  of  mate- 
rial in  full,  covering  six  and  a  half  hours 
of  real  time.  The  first  disc,  which  arrived 
by  mail,  was  decorated  with  blue  sky  and 
fluffy  white  clouds  and  was  labeled,  in  the 
playful  Apple  Chancery  font,  "Northeast 
Air  Defense  Sector— DAT  Audio  Files— 1 1 
Sep  2001." 

"This  is  not  an  exercise" 

At  8:14  a.m..  as  an  Egyptian  and  four 
Saudis  commandeered  the  cock- 
pit on  American  11,  the  plane  that 
would  hit  the  north  tower  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  only  a  handful  of  troops 
were  on  the  neads  "ops"  floor.  That's  the 
facility's  war  room:  a  dimly  lit  den  arrayed 
with  long  rows  of  radarscopes  and  commu- 
nications equipment  facing  a  series  of  15- 
foot  screens  lining  the  front  wall.  The  rest 
of  the  crew,  about  30  Americans  and  rive 
or  six  Canadians,  were  checking  e-mails  or 
milling  around  the  hall.  A  briefing  on  the 
morning's  training  exercise  was  wrapping 
up  in  the  Battle  Cab.  the  glassed-in  com- 
mand area  overlooking  the  ops  floor. 

On  the  Dictaphone  decks,  an  automated 
voice  on  each  channel  ticked  off.  in  Green- 
wich Mean  Time,  the  last  few  moments 
of  life  in  pre-9/11  America:  "12  hours.  26 
minutes.  20  seconds"— just  before  8:30  a.m. 
eastern  daylight  time. 

The  first  human  voices  captured  on  tape 


the  phone  call  that  will  be  the  military's 
first  notification  that  something  is  wrong. 
On  the  line  is  Boston  Center,  the  civilian 
air-traffic-control  facility  that  handles  that 
region's  high-flying  airliners. 

08:37:52 

boston  center:  Hi.  Boston  Center  T.M.U. 
[Traffic  Management  Unit],  we  have  a  prob- 
lem here.  We  have  a  hijacked  aircraft  headed 
towards  New  York,  and  we  need  you  guys  to. 
we  need  someone  to  scramble  some  F-16s  or 
something  up  there,  help  us  out. 
powell:  Is  this  real-world  or  exercise? 
boston  center:  No.  this  is  not  an  exercise, 
not  a  test. 

Powell's  question— "Is  this  real-world  or  ex- 
ercise?"—is  heard  nearly  verbatim  over  and 
over  on  the  tapes  as  troops  funnel  onto  the 
ops  floor  and  are  briefed  about  the  hijack- 
ing. Powell,  like  almost  everyone  in  the 
room,  first  assumes  the  phone  call  is  from 
the  simulations  team  on  hand  to  send  "in- 
puts"—simulated  scenarios— into  play  for 
the  day's  training  exercise. 

Boston's  request  for  fighter  jets  is  not 
as  prescient  as  it  might  seem.  Standard 
hijack  protocol  calls  for  fighters  to  be 
launched— "scrambled"— merely  to  estab- 
lish a  presence  in  the  air.  The  pilots  are 
trained  to  trail  the  hijacked  plane  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles,  out  of  sight, 
following  it  until,  presumably,  it  lands.  If 
necessary,  they  can  show  themselves,  fly- 
ing up  close  to  establish  visual  contact. 
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and.  if  the  situation  demands,  maneuver 
to  force  the  plane  to  land. 

At  this  point,  certainly,  the  notion  of 
actually  firing  anything  at  a  passenger  jet 
hasn't  crossed  anyone's  mind. 

In  the  ID  section,  the  women  overhear 
the  word  "hijack"  and  react,  innocently 
enough,  as  anyone  might  with  news  of 
something  exciting  going  on  at  work: 

8:37:56 

watson:  What? 
dooley:  Whoa! 
watson:  What  was  that? 
rountree:  Is  that  real-world? 
dooley:  Real-world  hijack. 
watson:  Cool! 

For  the  first  time  in  their  careers,  they'll  get 
to  put  their  training  to  full  use. 

Almost  simultaneously,  a  P.A.  announce- 
ment goes  out  for  Major  Nasypany,  who's 
taking  his  morning  constitutional. 


"YOU  WOULD  SEE  THOUSANDS  of  green  blips  on  your  scope;  nasypany 

SAID  LATER.  "YOU  HAVE  TO  PICK  AND  CHOOSE.  WHICH  IS  THE  BAD  GUY  OUT  THERE?" 


08:37:58 

p.a.:  Major  Nasypany.  you're  needed  in  ops 

pronto. 

"When  they  told  me  there  was  a  hijack,  my 
first  reaction  was  'Somebody  started  the  ex- 
ercise early.' "  Nasypany  later  told  me.  The 
day's  exercise  was  designed  to  run  a  range 
of  scenarios,  including  a  "traditional"  sim- 
ulated hijack  in  which  politically  motivated 
perpetrators  commandeer  an  aircraft,  land 
on  a  Cuba-like  island,  and  seek  asylum.  "I 
actually  said  out  loud.  'The  hijack's  not 
supposed  to  be  for  another  hour.'"  Nasyp- 
any recalled.  (The  fact  that  there  was  an 
exercise  planned  for  the  same  day  as  the 
attack  factors  into  several  conspiracy  theo- 
ries, though  the  9/1 1  commission  dismisses 
this  as  coincidence.  After  plodding  through 
dozens  of  hours  of  recordings,  so  do  I.) 

On  tape,  one  hears  as  Nasypany.  fol- 
lowing standard  hijack  protocol, 
prepares  to  launch  two  fighters  from 
Otis  Air  National  Guard  Base,  on  Cape 
Cod.  to  look  for  American  11,  which  is 
now  ofT  course  and  headed  south.  He  or- 
ders his  Weapons  Team— the  group  on  the 
ops  floor  that  controls  the  fighters— to  put 
the  Otis  planes  on  "battle  stations."  This 
means  that  at  the  air  base  the  designated 
"alert"  pilots— two  in  this  case— are  jolted 
into  action  by  a  piercing  "battle  horn." 
They  run  to  their  jets,  climb  up.  strap  in, 
and  do  everything  they  need  to  do  to  get 
ready  to  fly  short  of  starting  the  engines. 

Meanwhile,  the  communications  team 
at  neads— the  ID  techs  Dooley.  Rountree. 


and  Watson— are  trying  to  find  out,  as  fast 
as  possible,  everything  they  can  about  the 
hijacked  plane:  the  airline,  the  flight  num- 
ber, the  tail  number  (to  help  fighter  pilots 
identify  it  in  the  air),  its  flight  plan,  the 
number  of  passengers  ("souls  on  board" 
in  military  parlance),  and.  most  important, 
where  it  is,  so  Nasypany  can  launch  the 
fighters.  All  the  ID  section  knows  is  that 
the  plane  is  American  Airlines.  Flight 
No.  11.  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  currently 
somewhere  north  of  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport— the  point  of  reference 
used  by  civilian  controllers. 

ID  tech  Watson  places  a  call  to  the 
management  desk  at  Boston  Center,  which 
first  alerted  neads  to  the  hijack,  and  gets 
distressing  news. 

08:39:58 

watson:  It's  the  inbound  to  J.F.K.? 
boston  center:  We— we  don't  know. 
watson:  You  don't  know  where  he  is  at  all? 
boston  center:  He's  being  hijacked.  The 
pilot's  having  a  hard  time  talking  to  the— I 
mean,  we  don't  know.  We  don't  know  where 

he's  goin' I  guess  there's  ^een  some  threats 

in  the  cockpit.  The  pilot— 
watson:  There's  been  what?!  I'm  sorry. 
UNIDENTIFIED  yoice:  Threat  to  the . . .  ? 
boston  center:  We'll  call  you  right  back  as 
soon  as  we  know  more  info. 

Dooley  is  standing  over  Watson,  shouting 
whatever  pertinent  information  she  hears 
to  Nasypany.  who's  now  in  position  in  the 
center  of  the  floor. 

08:40:36 

dooley:  Okay,  he  said  threat  to  the  cockpit! 


This  last  bit  ratchets  the  tension  in  the  room 
up  considerably. 

At  Otis  Air  National  Guard  Base,  the 
pilots  are  in  their  jets,  straining  at  the  reins. 
("When  the  horn  goes  off",  it  definitely  gets 
your  heart,"  F-15  pilot  Major  Dan  Nash 
later  told  me.  thumping  his  chest  with  his 
hand.)  But  at  neads.  Nasypany 's  "tracker 
techs"  in  the  Surveillance  section  still  can't 
find  American  1 1  on  their  scopes.  As  it  turns 
out.  this  is  just  as  the  hijackers  intended. 

Radar  is  the  neads  controllers'  most 
vital  piece  of  equipment,  but  by  9/11  the 
scopes  were  so  old.  among  other  factors, 
that  controllers  were  ultimately  unable  to 
find  any  of  the  hijacked  planes  in  enough 
time  to  react.  Known  collectively  as  the 
Green  Eye  for  the  glow  the  radar  rings  give 
off.  the  scopes  looked  like  something  out  of 
Dr.  Strangebve  and  were  strikingly  anachro- 
nistic compared  with  the  equipment  at  civil- 
ian air-traffic  sites.  (After  9/11.  neads  was 
equipped  with  state-of-the-art  equipment.) 

In  order  to  find  a  hijacked  airliner— or 
any  airplane— military  controllers  need 
either  the  plane's  beacon  code  (broadcast 
from  an  electronic  transponder  on  board) 
or  the  plane's  exact  coordinates.  When  the 
hijackers  on  American  1 1  turned  the  bea- 
con off.  intentionally  losing  themselves  in 
the  dense  sea  of  airplanes  already  flying 
over  the  U.S.  that  morning  (a  tactic  that 
would  be  repeated,  with  some  variations, 
on  all  the  hijacked  flights),  the  neads  con- 
trollers were  at  a  loss. 

"You  would  see  thousands  of  green  blips 
on  your  scope."  Nasypany  told  me.  "and 
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now  you  have  to  pick  and  choose.  Which  is 
the  bad  guy  out  there'.'  Which  is  the  hijacked 
aircraft ?  And  without  that  information  from 
F.A.A.,  it's  a  needle  in  a  haystack.' 

At  this  point  in  the  morning,  more  than 
3.000  jetliners  are  already  in  the  air  over 
the  continental  United  States,  and  the  Bos- 
ton controller's  direction  "35  miles  north 
of  Kennedy"  doesn't  help  the  NEADS  con- 
trollers at  all. 

On  tape,  amid  the  confusion,  one  hears 
Major  James  Fox.  then  32,  the  leader  of 
the  Weapons  Team,  whose  composure  will 
stand  out  throughout  the  attack,  make  an 
observation  that,  so  far.  ranks  as  the  un- 
derstatement of  the  morning. 

08:43:06 

tox:  I've  never  seen  so  much  real-world  stuff 
happen  during  an  exercise. 

Less  than  two  minutes  later,  frustrated 
that  the  controllers  still  can't  pinpoint 
American  II  on  radar,  Nasypany  orders 
fox  to  launch  the  Otis  fighters  anyway. 
Having  them  up,  Nasypany  figures,  is  bet- 
ter than  having  them  on  the  ground,  as- 
suming NEADS  will  ultimately  pin  down 
American  1  l's  position.  His  job  is  to  be 
proactive  to  try  to  gain  leverage  over  the 
situation  as  last  as  possible.  His  backstop 
is  Colonel  Marr,  the  battle  commander 
and  Nasypany's  superior  up  in  the  Battle 
Cab,  whose  role  is  more  strategic,  calcu- 
lating the  implications  of  each  move  sev- 
eral hours  down  the  line. 

Marr,  48  at  the  time  (and  since  retired). 
is  a  well-liked  leader.  Most  of  his  conversa- 
tions on  9/11  are  unrecorded:  he  speaks 
over  a  secure  phone  with  his  superior. 
Major  General  Larry  Arnold,  stationed 
at  norad's  command  center  at  Tyndall 
Air  Force  Base,  in  Florida,  or  over  an  in- 
tercom with  Nasypany.  In  the  latter  case, 
only  Nasypany's  side  of  the  conversations 
is  recorded. 

In  the  last  lines  of  his  first  briefing  to 
Marr,  Nasypany  unwittingly  trumps  Fox 
in  the  realm  of  understatement. 

08:46:36 

nasypany:  Hi,  sir.  O.K..  what    what  we're 

doing,  we're  tryin'  to  locate  this  guy And 

probably  right  now  with  what's  going  on  in  the 
cockpit  it's  probably  really  crazy.  So,  it  proba- 
bly needs  to  that  will  simmer  down  and  we'll 
probably  get  some  better  information. 

American  1 1  slammed  into  the  north  tower 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  four  seconds 
into  this  transmission. 

More  than  150  miles  from  Manhattan, 
within  the  same  minute  as  American 
1 1  hits  the  tower,  the  stoplight  in  the 
Alert  Barn  at  Otis  Air  National  Guard 
Base  on  Cape  Cod  turns  from  red  to  green, 
Colonel  Marr  and  General  Arnold  having 


approved  Nasypany's  order  to  scramble 
the  lighters.  The  pilots  taxi  out  and  lire  the 
afterburners  as  the  planes  swing  onto  the 
runway.  Nl  \ns  has  IIO  indication  yet  that 
American  1 1  has  crashed. 

Five  minutes  later,  Rountree,  at  the  II) 
station,  gels  the  first  report  of  the  crash 
from  Boston  (  enter  (as  her  colleagues  Wat- 
son and  Dooley  overhear). 

08:51:11 

ROUNTREE:  A  plane  just  hit  the  World  Trade 

Center'.' 

WATSON!  What'.' 

ROl  NTREE  Was  it  a  737'.' 

i  mdimii  ii  i)  Mai  i  {background)'.  Hit  what? 

WATSON!  The  World  Trade  (enter 

DOOl  I  v:  Who  are  you  talking  to?  [Gasps] 

WATSON:  Oh! 

dooley:  Gel   pass  pass  it  to  them 

waison:  Oh  my  God. 

ROl  NTRI  I :  Saw  it  on  the  news   It's    a  plane 

just  crashed  into  the  World  Trade  (  enter. 

In  light  of  this  news,  someone  asks  Na- 
sypany what  to  do  with  the  fighters  the 
two  L-I5s  from  Otis  Air  National  Guard 
Base  which  have  now  just  blasted  off  for 
New  York  at  full  afterburner  to  find  Amer- 
ican 11.  (The  flying  time  at  full  speed  from 
(ape  Cod  to  New  York  is  about  10  min- 
utes.) Pumped  with  adrenaline,  Nasypany 
doesn't  miss  a  beat. 

08:52:40 

NASYPANY:  Send  'em  to  New  York  City  still. 

Continue!  Go! 

"I'm  not  gonna  stop  what  I  initially  start- 
ed with  scrambling  Otis  getting  Otis  over 
New  York  City,"  Nasypany  recalled  when 
I  played  him  this  section  of  his  tape.  "If 
this  is  a  false  report.  I  still  have  my  fighters 
where  I  want  them  to  be." 

Meanwhile,  confusion  is  building  on  the 
ops  floor  over  whether  the  plane  that  hit 
the  tower  really  was  American  II.  Rumors 
that  it  was  a  small  Cessna  have  started  to 
circulate  through  the  civilian  air-traffic 
system.  ID  tech  Rountree  is  on  the  phone 
with  Boston  Center's  military  liaison.  ( lolifl 
Scoggins,  a  civilian  manager,  who  at  first 
seems  to  confirm  that  it  was  American  1 1 
that  went  into  the  tower.  But  an  unidenti- 
fied male  trooper  at  NEADS  overhears  the 
exchange  and  raises  a  red  flag. 

08:56:31 

MALE  Nl  ads  rECH:  I  never  heard  them  say 
American  Airlines  Flight  II  hit  the  World 
Trade  Center.  I  heard  it  was  a  civilian  air- 
craft. 

Dooley,  the  ID  desk's  master  sergeant,  takes 
the  phone  from  Rountree  to  confirm  for  her- 
self, and  the  story  veers  off  course . . . 

DOOLEY  (lo  Boston):  Master  Sergeant  Dooley 
here.  We  need  to  have    are  you  giving  confir- 
mation that  American  1 1  was  the  one 
BOSTON  CENTER  (Scoggins):  No,  we're  not 
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reservations  and  d' 
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gonna  confirm  that  at  this  time.  We  just  know 
an  aircraft  crashed  in  and  . . .  The  last  [radar 
sighting]  we  have  was  about  15  miles  east  of 
J.F.K.,  or  eight  miles  east  of  J.F.K.  was  our  last 
primary'  hit.  He  did  slow  down  . . . 
dooley:  And  then  you  lost  'em? 
boston  center  (Scoggins):  Yeah,  and  then 
we  lost  'em. 

The  problem,  Scoggins  told  me  later,  was 
that  American  Airlines  refused  to  confirm 
for  several  hours  that  its  plane  had  hit  the 
tower.  This  lack  of  confirmation  caused  un- 
certainty that  would  be  compounded  in  a 
very  big  way  as  the  attack  continued.  (Though 
airlines  have  their  own  means  of  monitoring 


the  commanding  officer.  (Dooley  told  me 
she  remembers  looking  up  toward  the  Battle 
Cab  and,  for  a  long  moment,  seeing  Marr's 
jaw  drop  and  everyone  around  him  frozen.) 
On  the  ops  floor,  there  is  considerable 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  second  hijack- 
ing New  York  Center  just  called  in  is  the 
same  plane  that  hit  the  second  tower,  or 
whether  there  are  now  three  missing  planes. 

09:03:52 

nasypany  (to  Marr):  Sir,  we  got— we've  got 
unconfirmed  second  hit  from  another  air- 
craft   Fighters  are  south  of— just  south- 

of  Long  Island,  sir.  Right  now.  Fighters  are 
south  of  Long  Island. 


Center.'  . . .  My  first  thought  was  'What 
happened  to  American  1 1?' " 

With  both  towers  now  in  flames,  Nasyp- 
any wants  the  fighters  over  Manhattan 
immediately,  but  the  weapons  techs  get 
"pushback"  from  civilian  F.A.A.  control- 
lers, who  have  final  authority  over  the 
fighters  as  long  as  they  are  in  civilian  air- 
space. The  F.A.A.  controllers  are  afraid  of 
fast-moving  fighters  colliding  with  a  pas- 
senger plane,  of  which  there  are  hundreds 
in  the  area,  still  flying  normal  routes— the 
morning's  unprecedented  order  to  ground 
all  civilian  aircraft  has  not  yet  been  given. 
To  Nasypany,  the  fact  that  so  many  planes 


"WE'RE  TRYIN'  TO  LOCATE  THIS  GUY. ...  and  probably  right  now  with 

WHAT'S  GOING  ON  IN  THE  COCKPIT  IT'S  PROBABLY  REALLY  CRAZY." 


the  location  of  their  planes  and  communicat- 
ing with  their  pilots,  they  routinely  go  into 
information  lockdown  in  a  crisis.) 

Amid  the  chaos,  Nasypany  notices  that 
some  of  his  people  are  beginning  to  panic, 
so  he  makes  a  joke  to  relieve  the  tension. 

08:57:11 

nasypany:  Think  we  put  the  exercise  on  the 

hold.  What  do  you  think?  [Laughter] 

Just  at  that  moment,  in  one  of  the  dark, 
U-shaped  air-traffic-control  areas  at  New 
York  Center,  on  Long  Island,  a  half-dozen 
civilian  controllers  are  watching  a  second 
plane  that's  turned  off  course:  United  175, 
also  scheduled  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles. 
As  the  controllers  try  to  hail  the  pilots,  a 
manager  comes  running  in  and  confirms 
that  the  plane  that  hit  the  first  tower  was, 
indeed,  a  commercial  airliner,  rather  than  a 
small  Cessna.  It's  just  at  that  moment  that 
United  175,  38  minutes  into  its  flight  and 
now  near  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  moving 
southwest  farther  and  farther  off  course, 
makes  a  sudden  swing  northeast  toward 
Manhattan.  Suddenly— instinctively— the  ci- 
vilian controllers  know:  it's  another  hijack- 
ing, and  it's  not  going  to  land. 

The  controllers  start  speculating  what  the 
hijacker  is  aiming  at— one  guesses  the  Statue 
of  Liberty— and  the  room  erupts  in  profanity 
and  horror.  One  controller  is  looking  at  his 
scope,  calling  out  the  rate  of  descent  every 
1 2  seconds  as  he  watches  the  radar  refresh.  It 
is  not  until  the  last  second,  literally,  that  any- 
one from  New  York  Center  thinks  to  update 
neads.  ID  tech  Rountree  fields  the  call. 

09:03:17 

rountree:  They  have  a  second  possible  hijack! 

Almost  simultaneously,  United  175  slams 
into  the  south  tower  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, something  several  neads  personnel  wit- 
ness live  on  CNN.  including  Colonel  Marr, 


There's  seemingly  enough  commotion  in 
the  Battle  Cab  that  Nasypany  needs  to 
clarify:  "Our  fighters  ..."  The  two  F-15s, 
scrambled  from  Otis,  are  now  approaching 
the  city. 

In  the  background,  several  troops  can 
be  heard  trying  to  make  sense  of  what's 
happening. 

09:04:50 

—Is  this  explosion  part  of  that  that  we're 

lookin'  at  now  on  TV? 

-Yes. 

—Jesus . . . 

—And  there's  a  possible  second  hijack  also— a 

United  Airlines . . . 

—Two  planes? . . . 

—Get  the  fuck  out . . . 

—I  think  this  is  a  damn  input,  to  be  honest. 

The  last  line— "I  think  this  is  a  damn  in- 
put"—is  a  reference  to  the  exercise,  mean- 
ing a  simulations  input.  It's  either  gallows 
humor  or  wishful  thinking.  From  the  tape, 
it's  hard  to  tell. 

"We've  already  had  two.  Why  not  more?" 

Meanwhile,  flying  southwest  over  the 
ocean,  the  two  fighters  from  Otis  Air 
National  Guard  Base  are  streaking 
toward  Manhattan.  The  pilots  are  startled, 
to  say  the  least,  when  they  see  billowing 
smoke  appear  on  the  horizon;  no  one's 
briefed  them  about  what's  going  on.  They 
were  scrambled  simply  ..o  intercept  and 
escort  American  1 1— a  possible  hijacking— 
and  that  is  all  they  know. 

"From  100  miles  away  at  least,  we  could 
see  the  fire  and  the  smoke  blowing,"  Major 
Dan  Nash,  one  of  the  F-15  pilots,  told  me. 
"Obviously,  anybody  watching  CNN  had  a 
better  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  We  were 
not  told  anything.  It  was  to  the  point  where 
we  were  flying  supersonic  towards  New 
York  and  the  controller  came  on  and  said, 
'A  second  airplane  has  hit  the  World  Trade 


are  still  in  the  sky  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
get  the  fighters  close.  ("We've  already  had 
two,"  he  told  me,  referring  to  the  hijack- 
ings. "Why  not  more?") 

The  fighters  are  initially  directed  to  a  hold- 
ing area  just  off  the  coast,  near  Long  Island. 

Nasypany  isn't  happy.  He  tells  the  Battle 
Cab  he  wants  Fox  to  launch  two  more 
fighters  from  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
in  Virginia,  to  establish  a  greater  presence 
over  New  York,  but  the  request  is  refused. 
The  order  from  the  Battle  Cab  is  to  put  the 
Langley  jets  on  battle  stations  only— to  be 
ready,  but  not  to  launch. 

"The  problem  there  would  have  been  I'd 
have  all  my  fighters  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time,  which  means  they'd  all  run  out  of  gas 
at  the  same  time,"  Marr  later  explained. 

Incredibly,  Marr  has  only  four  armed 
fighters  at  his  disposal  to  defend  about  a 
quarter  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Massive  cutbacks  at  the  close  of  the  Cold 
War  reduced  norad's  arsenal  of  fighters 
from  some  60  battle-ready  jets  to  just  14 
across  the  entire  country.  (Under  different 
commands,  the  military  generally  maintains 
several  hundred  unarmed  fighter  jets  for 
training  in  the  continental  U.S.)  Only  four  of 
norad's  planes  belong  to  neads  and  are  thus 
anywhere  close  to  Manhattan— the  two  from 
Otis,  now  circling  above  the  ocean  off  Long 
Island,  and  the  two  in  Virginia  at  Langley. 

Nasypany  starts  walking  up  and  down 
the  floor,  asking  all  his  section  heads  and 
weapons  techs  if  they  are  prepared  to  shoot 
down  a  civilian  airliner  if  need  be.  but  he's 
jumping  the  gun:  he  doesn't  have  the  author- 
ity to  order  a  shootdown,  nor  does  Marr  or 
Arnold,  or  Vice  President  Cheney,  for  that 
matter.  The  order  will  need  to  come  from 
President  Bush,  who  has  only  just  learned 
of  the  attack  at  a  photo  op  in  Florida. 

But  the  prospect  soon  becomes  real.  Mo 
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W' HAT'S  a  good  corporate  citizen? 
It's  not  about  awards  or  mission 
statements  or  press  releases.  It's  about 
people.  People  who  care  about  what  they 
do  and  how  they  do  it.  And  at  Toyota,  we 
know  these  people  pretty  well,  because 
we  hire  them  every  chance  we  get. 

You  see  it  in  every  vehicle  we  build 
here"  Our  over  32,000  team  members 


take  pride  in  everything  they  do.  Quality, 
teamwork  and  dependability,  that's  what 
they  are  all  about. 

Our  team  members  care  about  doing 
what's  right;  at  work  as  well  as  in  their 
local  communities.  They  really  are  good 
citizens.  Which  in  turn  makes  Toyota  a 
better  corporate  citizen.  Isn't  it  nice  when 
things  work  out? 
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Dooley"s  voice  erupts  from  the  ID  station 
on  the  operations  floor. 

9:21:37 

dooley:  Another  hijack!  It's  headed  towards 

Washington! 

This  report,  received  from  Colin  Scoggins 
at  Boston  Center,  will  set  off  a  major  escala- 
tion in  the  military  response  to  the  attack, 
resulting  in  the  launch  of  additional  armed 
fighter  jets.  But  20  months  later,  when  the 
military  presents  to  the  9/11  commission 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  full  accounting  of 
the  day.  omitted  from  the  official  time  line  is 
any  mention  of  this  reported  hijacking  and 
the  fevered  chase  it  engenders. 


ly  gotten  to  any  of  the  hijacked  planes?  And 
did  they  shoot  down  the  final  flight,  United 
93.  which  ended  up  in  a  Pennsylvania  field? 
On  hand,  dressed  in  business  suits  (with 
the  exception  of  Major  General  Craig  Mc- 
Kinley.  whose  two  stars  twinkled  on  either 
epaulet),  were  Major  General  Larry  Ar- 
nold (retired),  who  had  beenNon  the  other 
end  of  the  secure  line  with  neads's  Colonel 
Marr  throughout  the  attack,  and  Colonel 
Alan  Scott  (retired),  who  had  been  with 
Arnold  at  norad"s  continental  command 
in  Florida  on  9/1 1  and  who  worked  closely 
with  Marr  in  preparing  the  military's  time 
line.  None  of  the  military  men  were  placed 
under  oath. 


to  ABC  News  for  its  one-year-anniversary 
special  on  the  attacks,  saying  that  the  pilots 
had  been  warned  they  might  have  to  inter- 
cept United  93.  and  stop  it  if  necessary: 
"And  we  of  course  passed  that  on  to  the 
pilots:  United  Airlines  Flight  93  will  not  be 
allowed  to  reach  Washington.  DC." 

When  I  interviewed  him  recently. 
Marr  recalled  a  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Arnold  in  the  heat 
of  the  attack.  "I  remember  the  words  out 
of  General  Arnold's  mouth,  or  at  least  as 
I  remember  them,  were  'We  will  take  lives 
in  the  air  to  save  lives  on  the  ground.'"  In 
actuality,  they'd  never  get  that  chance. 

In  the  chronology  presented  to  the  9/11 
commission.  Colonel  Scott  put  the  time 
norad  was  first  notified  about  United  93 
at  9:16  a.m.,  from  which  time,  he  said, 
commanders  tracked  the  flight  closely. 
(It  crashed  at  10:03  a.m.)  If  it  had  indeed 
been  necessary  to  "take  lives  in  the  air" 
with  United  93.  or  any  incoming  flight  to 
Washington,  the  two  armed  fighters  from 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia  would 
have  been  the  ones  called  upon  to  carry  out 
the  shootdown.  In  Colonel  Scott's  account, 
those  jets  were  given  the  order  to  launch  at 
9:24,  within  seconds  of  neads's  receiving 
the  FA.A.'s  report  of  the  possible  hijack- 
ing of  American  77,  the  plane  that  would 
ultimately  hit  the  Pentagon.  This  time  line 
suggests  the  system  was  starting  to  work: 
the  FA. A.  reports  a  hijacking,  and  the 
military  reacts  instantaneously.  Launching 
after  the  report  of  American  77  would,  in 
theory,  have  put  the  fighters  in  the  air  and 
in  position  over  Washington  in  plenty  of 
time  to  react  to  United  93. 

In  testimony  a  few  minutes  later,  how- 


THE  CONTROLLERS  START  speculating  about  what  the  hijacker  is  aiming 

AT-ONE  GUESSES  THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY-AND  THE  ROOM  ERUPTS  IN  HORROR. 


It  was  the  Friday  before  Memorial  Day 
weekend,  2003,  and  the  hearing  room 
in  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  in 
Washington,  was  half  empty  as  the  group 
of  mostly  retired  military  brass  arranged 
themselves  at  the  witness  table  before  the 
9/11  commission.  The  story  the  norad  of- 
ficers had  come  to  tell  before  the  commis- 
sion was  a  relatively  humbling  one.  a  point 
underscored  by  the  questions  commission 
chairman  Thomas  Kean  introduced  during 
his  opening  remarks:  How  did  the  hijack- 
ers defeat  the  system,  and  why  couldn't  we 
stop  them?  These  were  important  questions. 
Nearly  two  years  after  the  attack,  the  Inter- 
net was  rife  with  questions  and  conspiracy 
theories  about  9/11—  in  particular,  where 
were  the  fighters?  Could  they  have  physical- 


Their  story,  in  a  nutshell,  was  one  of 
being  caught  off  guard  initially,  then  very 
quickly  ramping  up  to  battle  status— in 
position,  and  in  possession  of  enough  situ- 
ational awareness  to  defend  the  country, 
and  the  capital  in  particular,  before  United 
93,  the  fourth  hijacked  plane,  would  have 
reached  Washington. 

Major  General  Arnold  explained  to  the 
commission  that  the  military  had  been 
tracking  United  93  and  the  fighters  were 
in  position  if  United  93  had  threatened 
Washington.  "It  was  our  intent  to  intercept 
United  Flight  93."  Arnold  testified.  "I  was 
oersonally  anxious  to  see  what  93  was  going 
>  do,  and  our  intent  was  to  intercept  it." 

Colonel  Marr.  the  commanding  officer  at 
neads  on  9/1 1,  had  made  similar  comments 


ever.  General  Arnold  added  an  unexpect- 
ed twist:  "We  launched  the  aircraft  out  of 
Langley  to  put  them  over  top  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  not  in  response  to  American  Air- 
lines 77,  but  really  to  put  them  in  position 
in  case  United  93  were  to  head  that  way." 

How  strange.  John  Azzarello.  a  former 
prosecutor  and  one  of  the  commission's 
staff  members,  thought.  "I  remember  be- 
ing at  the  hearing  in  '03  and  wondering 
why  they  didn't  seem  to  have  their  stories 
straight.  That  struck  me  as  odd." 

The  ears  of  another  staff  member.  Miles 
Kara,  perked  up  as  well.  "I  said  to  myself. 
That's  not  right."  the  retired  colonel,  a  for- 
mer army  intelligence  officer,  told  me.  Kara 
had  seen  the  radar  re-creations  of  the  fight- 
ers' routes. "We  continued  on  pm. 
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Nothing  shouts,"You  are  old," 

louder  than  your  hands. 

But  now  you  can  do  something 

about  it...  here's  how. 


S 


hake  someone's  hand,  run  your  fingers  through  your  hair 
or  simply  raise  a  glass  to  your  lips...  your  hands  (unless 
you  wear  gloves  24  hours  a  day)  will  get  noticed.  With  all 
of  the  anti-aging  treatments  for  your  face  -  from  Botox 
injections  to  that  "stretch-mark  cream  turned  anti-wrinkle 
phenomenon  "  StriVectin-SD  -  women  are  proud  of  their 
youthful  complexions...  but  embarrassed  by  their  telltale,  aging  hands. 
That's  why  the  multibillion-dollar  cosmetic  industry  is  finally  focusing  its 
attention  on  hands...  putting  breakthrough  skin-care  technologies  into 
their  newest  hand  treatments. 

Far  beyond  ordinary  moisturizers  and  basic  creams  that  protect 
against  heat,  cold  and  everyday  wear  and  tear,  there's  a  new  generation 
of  hand  treatments  from  high-end  cosmetic  giants  Klein-Becker.  Lancome, 
Clinique  and  Clarins  that  not  only  soften  and  smooth  but  may  also  help 
reduce  the  appearance  of  age  spots  and  wrinkles. 

The  newest,  most  innovative  entry  in  this  "anti-aging"  hand  care 
segment  is  Klein-Becker  with  its  StnVectin-HC  Ultra-Concentrate 
Cream  For  The  Hands.  This  comprehensive  formula  not  only  reduces 
the  appearance  of  fine  lines  and  age  spots  on  older  skin,  it  makes  the 
skin  look  thicker  and  plumper...  eliminating  that  thin,  "crepe-papery," 
almost  transparent  appearance  that  can  make  your  hands  look  old, 
veiny  and  embarrassing. 

The  cosmetic  industry  isn't  the  only  one  trying  to  cash  in  on  this  quest 
for  younger  looking  hands.  Plastic  surgeons  and  dermatologists  have 
their  own  techniques  to  make  your  hands  look  younger.,   including 


microdermabrasion.  chemical  peels 
and  laser  resurfacing.  Injectable 
wrinkle  fillers  like  Restylane  and 
Sculptra  can  be  used  to  plump 
the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hands. 
To  reduce  the  appearance  of 
pronounced  veins  you  can  try 
something  called  Sclerotherapy.  . 
a  treatment  that  involves  a  chemical 
solution  injected  into  the  blood 
vessels.  You  can  even  use  your 
own  fat  (removed  by  liposuction) 
and  have  it  injected  into  the  back 
of  your  hands  to  plump  them  up. 

Taking  care  of  your  hands  is 
more  than  just  the  latest  trend. 
It's  an  essential  step  in  the  boomer 
generation's  pursuit  of  eternal  youth 
"Mature,  rugged-looking  hands  are 
fine  for  men  but  not  for  women."  says 
Heather  Hurst,  spokesperson  for 
Klein-Becker  USA...  We  couldn't 
agree  more! 


1 


If  your  face  says  "you're  30'!.. 
but  your  hands  scream  "you're  50'! 


Finally...  there's  a  new  breed  of  "Anti-Aging" 
hand  treatments  to  the  rescue! 

[^  THE  BEST  ANTI-AGING  HAND  CREAM   PERIOD 

\^U  Klein-Becker  may  not  be  the  first  to  notice  that  the  skin  on  the  back  of  your  hands  is  not  the  same 
^^  as  the  skin  on  your  face  (the  texture  is  thicker,  tougher  and  "looser"),  but  they  seem  to  be  the  first 
do  something  about  it.  In  fact,  the  newest  and  most  sought  after  hand  cream  on  the  market  today  is 
IriVectih'-HC  Ultra-Concentrate  Cream  For  The  Hands'.  More  than  a  simple  moisturizer.  StriVectin-HC's 
land-specific"  formula  reduces  the  appearance  of  thin,  veiny,  parchment-like  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
inds   .  visibly  improves  the  appearance  of  age  spots  and  unsightly  discolorations...  and  restores 
e  appearance  of  youthful  texture,  tone  and  firmness  while  it  protects  the  hands  from  environmental 
smage  and  dramatically  reduces  the  visible  signs  of  aging.  StriVectin-HC  Ultra-Concentrate  Cream 
y  The  Hands  is  the  ultimate  in  comprehensive  hand  care.  Available  at  Macy  s  or  order  directly 
om  Klein-Becker  at  StriVectin.com  or  call  1-800-380-8432.  Cost  $38 


StriVectin-HC 


i 


». 


THE  BEST  MEDICAL  TREATMENTS 

Dermatologists  and  other  physicians  offer 
several  in-office  treatments  including 
icrodermabrasion.  laser  therapy  and 
jels  for  smoother  skin  (about  $325); 
clerotherapy  for  pronounced 
jins  (about  $375);  Restylane. 
culptra'  and  fat  injections 
>  fillers  and  plumpers 
rom  $275  to  $1250). 
all  your  health- 
ire  professional 
it  details. 

f^  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  PROTECT 
tW  AGAINST  THE  ELEMENTS 

Cetaphil!  Therapeutic  Hand  Cream  is  designed 
i  give  dry,  chapped  skin  a  healthy  dose  of  moisture, 
ithout  the  greasy  residue  Available  at  your  local 
harmacy  or  discount  store.  Cost  $5 


em 
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^  THE  BEST-KEPT  SECRET! 

w^M   Believe  it  or  not.  the  hottest  "anti-aging"  hand  cream  may  not  be  a  hand  cream  at  all!  Look 
^^  in  the  handbags  of  some  of  the  trendiest,  product-sawy  women  and  you'll  probably  find 
tube  of  Idebenol!  the  best  of  the  new  "must  have"  facial  anti-oxidant  creams.  Why  use  a  facial 
iti-oxidant  on  your  hands?  Well,  as  funny  as  it  sounds,  Idebenol  Facial  Anti-Oxidant  has  every- 
ing  you  need  to  make  your  hands  look  smoother,  firmer  and  definitely  younger.  Idebenol  s 
jper  antioxidant  formula  helps  protect  your  hands  from  exposure  to  both  the  sun  and  harsh 
temicals  (two  things  that  can  make  your  hands  look  old  and  tired),  helps  reduce  the  appearance 
F  fine  lines  (just  as  it  does  on  your  face),  softens  discoloration  (just  like  it  evens  facial  skin 
me)  and  reduces  the  appearance  of  that  transparent,  "bony"  look  (just  as  it  firms,  tones  and 
ghtens  the  skin  on  your  face)  Available  at  Bloomingdale  s  and  major  department  stores 
'orldwide.  Order  directly  from  S  vage   Dermatologic  Laboratories  at  Sovage.com  or 
all  1-800-390-4767.  $109  for  a  3.4  ounce  tube  (lasts  three  to  four  months). 


THE  BEST  SOLUTION  FOR 
SUPER-STUBBORN  AGE  SPOTS 

There  are  a  lot  of  "skin  lighteners"  that  you 
can  use  for  ordinary  age  spots.  But  i 

\you  have  severe  hyperpigmented  age 
spots  and  have  tried  everything  on 
the  market  with  no  success,  the  newest 
and  absolute  best  solution  is  Lumedia"  from 
hyperpigmentation  specialist  Bremenn 
Research  Labs'  (and  the  maker  of  Hylexin* 
the  super-formula  for  serious  dark  circles). 
Lumedia  is  a  new  combination  of  three 
powerful  skin  lighteners  that  dramatically 
reduce  melanin  concentrations  (melanin  causes 
dark  spots)  and  inhibit  tyrosinase  activity  (an  enzyme  that 
ultimately  controls  melanin  production).  Lumedia  helps  to 
quickly  fade  dark  hyperpigmented  problem  areas  and  prevent 
new  spots  from  forming...  making  it  the  ultimate  solution  for 
problem  age  spots  and  visible  imperfections.  Featured  at  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  or  order  directly  from  Bremenn  Research 
Labs  at  BremennLabs.com  or  call 
1-800-538-3017.  Cost  $90 
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sied  from  p\ge  2i  knew  some- 
thing was  odd.  but  we  didn't  have  enough 
specificity  to  know  how  odd." 

\v  the  tapes  reveal  in  stark  detail,  parts 
of  Scott "s  and  Arnold's  testimony  were  mis- 
leading, and  others  simply  false.  At  9:16  a.m.. 
when  Arnold  and  Marr  had  supposedly  be- 
gun their  tracking  of  United  93.  the  plane 
had  not  yet  been  hijacked.  In  fact,  neads 
wouldn't  get  word  about  United  93  for  anoth- 
er 51  minutes.  And  while  NORAD  command- 
ers did.  indeed,  order  the  Langley  fighters  to 
scramble  at  9:24.  as  Scott  and  Arnold  testi- 
fied, it  was  not  in  response  to  the  hijacking  of 
American  77  or  United  93.  Rather,  they  were 
chasing  a  ghost,  neads  was  entering  the  most 
chaotic  period  of  the  morning. 

"Chase  this  guy  down" 

At  9:21  a.m..  just  before  Dooley's  alert 
about  a  third  hijacked  plane  headed 
for  Washington,  neads  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  storm— a  period  of  relative  calm  in 
which,  for  the  moment,  there  are  no  re- 
ports of  additional  hijackings. 

The  call  that  sets  oil  the  latest  alarm 
(Another  hijack!  It's  headed  towards  Wash- 
ington!") comes  from  Boston  and  is  wholly 
confounding:  according  to  Scoggins.  the 
Boston  manager.  American  11.  the  plane 
they  believed  was  the  first  one  to  hit  the 
World  Trade  Center,  is  actually  still  flying- 
still  hijacked— and  now  heading  straight  for 
D.C.  Whatever  hit  the  first  tower,  it  wasn't 
American  11. 

The  chase  is  on  for  what  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  phantom  plane. 


American  Airlines,  we  could  never  confirm 
if  it  was  down  or  not.  so  that  left  doubt  in 
our  minds." 

An  unwieldy  conference  call  between 
FA. A.  centers  had  been  established,  and 
Scoggins  was  monitoring  it  when  the  word 
came  across— from  whom  or  where  isn't 
clear— that  American  1 1  was  thought  to  be 
headed  for  Washington.  Scoggins  told  me 
he  thinks  that  the  problem  started  with 
someone  overheard  trying  to  confirm 
from  American  whether  American  1 1  was 
down— that  somewhere  in  the  flurry  of  in- 
formation zipping  back  and  forth  during  the 
conference  call  this  transmogrified  into  the 
idea  that  a  different  plane  had  hit  the  tower. 
and  that  American  11  was  still  hijacked 


could  Colonel  Scott  and  General  Ar- 
nold have  missed  it  in  preparing  for  their 
9  1 1 -commission  testimony?  It's  a  question 
Arnold  would  have  to  answer  later,  under 
oath. 

In  the  middle  of  the  attack,  however,  the 
hijackers'  sabotaging  of  the  planes"  bea- 
cons has  thrown  such  a  wrench  into  efforts 
to  track  them  that  it  all  seems  plausible. 
Another  officer  asks  Nasypany  the  obvi- 
ous question. 

9:32:20 

major  james  anderson:  Have  you  asked- 
have  you  asked  the  question  what  you're 
gonna  do  if  we  actually  find  this  guv'1  Are  we 
gonna  shoot  him  down  if  they  got  passengers 
on  board?  Have  thev  talked  about  that? 


^^^aWbr^ 
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THE  WINGMAN 

F-15  pilot  Major  Dan  Nash, 

who  was  scrambled 

after  the  first  hijacking. 

Photographed  af  Otis 

Air  National  Guard  Base  on 

Cape  Cod. 

- 

"HAVE  YOU  ASKED  THE  QUESTION  what  youre  gonna  do  if  we  actually 

FIND  THIS  GUY?  ARE  WE  GONNA  SHOOT  HIM  DOWN  IF  THEY  GOT  PASSENGERS  ON  BOARD?" 


9:21:50 

Nasypany:  O.K.  American  Airlines  is  still 
airborne— 11.  the  first  guy.  He's  heading  to- 
wards Washington.  O.K..  I  think  we  need  to 
scramble  Langley  right  now.  And  I'm— I'm 
gonna  take  the  fighters  from  Otis  and  trv  to 
chase  this  guy  down  if  I  can  find  him. 

Arnold  and  Marr  approve  scrambling 
the  two  planes  at  Langley.  along  with  a 
third  unarmed  trainer,  and  Nasypany  sets 
the  launch  in  motion. 

It's  a  mistake,  of  course.  American  11 
was.  indeed,  the  plane  that  hit  the  first  tow- 
er. The  confusion  will  persist  for  hours,  how- 
ever. In  Boston,  it  is  Colin  Scoggins  who  has 
made  the  mistaken  call. 

"When  we  phoned  United  [after  the 
second  tower  was  hit],  thev  confirmed  that 
United  P5  was  down,  and  I  think  thev  con- 
firmed that  within  two  or  three  minutes." 
Scoggins.  the  go-to  guv  at  Boston  Center 
for  all  things  military,  later  told  me.  "With 


and  still  in  the  air.  The  plane's  course,  had 
it  continued  south  past  New  York  in  the  di- 
rection it  was  flying  before  it  dipped  below 
radar  coverage,  would  have  had  it  headed 
on  a  straight  course  toward  D.C.  This  was 
all  controllers  were  going  on:  thev  were 
never  tracking  an  actual  plane  on  the  radar 
after  losing  American  11  near  Manhattan, 
but  if  it  had  been  flying  low  enough,  the 
plane  could  have  gone  undetected.  "After 
talking  to  a  supervisor.  I  made  the  call  and 
said  [American  11]  is  still  in  the  air.  and  it's 
probably  somewhere  over  New  Jersey  or 
Delaware  heading  for  Washington.  D.C." 
Scoggins  told  me. 

Over  the  next  quarter-hour,  the 
fact  that  the  fighters  have  been 
launched  in  response  to  the  phan- 
tom American  11— rather  than  American 
77  or  United  93— is  referred  to  six  more 
times  on  Nasypany  s  channel  alone.  How 


Approval  for  any  such  order  would  have 
to  come  from  the  commander  in  chief.  Just 
after  9:30.  however,  the  president  was  in  his 
motorcade  preparing  to  leave  the  Emma 
Booker  Elementary  School,  in  Sarasota,  for 
the  airport  and  the  safety  of  Air  Force  One. 
The  9  11  commission  determined  that  the 
president  had  not  been  aware  of  any  further 
possible  hijackings  and  was  not  vet  in  touch 
with  the  Pentagon. 

But  a  clear  shootdown  order  wouldn't 
hav  e  made  a  difference.  The  Langley  fight- 
ers were  headed  the  wrong  way— due  east, 
straight  out  to  sea  into  a  military-training 
airspace  called  Whiskey  386.  rather  than 
toward  Washington,  which  neads  believed 
was  under  attack.  According  to  the  9  1 1 
commission,  the  Langley  pilots  were  never 
briefed  by  anyone  at  their  base  about  whv 
they  were  being  scrambled,  so.  despite  hav- 
ing been  given  the  order  from  neads  to  fly 
to  Washington,  the  pilots  ended  up  follow- 
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ing  their  normal  training  flight  plan  out  to 
sea— a  flight  plan  dating  from  the  Cold  War. 
As  one  pilot  later  told  the  commission.  "I 
reverted  to  the  Russian  threat— I'm  think- 
ing cruise-missile  threat  from  the  sea." 

At  neads.  a  28-year-old  staff  sergeant 
named  William  Huckabone,  staring  at  his 
Green  Eye,  is  the  first  to  notice  that  the  Lang- 
ley  jets  are  off  course.  His  voice  is  a  mix  of 
stress  and  dread  as  he  and  the  controller  next 
to  him.  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Citino,  order  a 
navy  air-traffic  controller  who's  handling  the 
fighters  to  get  them  turned  around  toward 
Baltimore  to  try  to  cut  off  the  phantom  Amer- 


9:34:01 

Washington  center:  Now.  let  me  tell  you 

this.  I    I'll— we've  been  looking.  We're— also 

lost  American  77 They  lost  contact  with 

him.  They  lost  everything.  And  they  don't 
have  any  idea  where  he  is  or  what  happened. 

This  is  a  full  10  minutes  later  than  the 
time  Major  General  Arnold  and  Colo- 
nel Scott  would  give  in  their  testimony: 
reality  was  a  lot  messier.  Forty  minutes  prior, 
at  8:54  a.m.,  controllers  at  Indianapolis  Cen- 
ter had  lost  radar  contact  with  American  77. 
flying  from  Washington  Dulles  to  LAX.  and 
assumed  the  plane  had  crashed  because  they 


Center's  report  that  American  77  is  lost. 
Of  these  four  vague  and  ultimately  over- 
lapping reports,  the  latest— word  of  a  plane 
six  miles  from  the  White  House— is  the 
most  urgent.  The  news  sets  off"  a  frenzy. 

9:36:23 

nasypany:  O.K..  Foxy  [Major  Fox,  the  Weap- 
ons Team  head].  I  got  a  aircraft  six  miles  east 
of  the  White  House!  Get  your  fighters  there 

as  soon  as  possible 

HUCKABONE:  We're  gonna  turn  and  burn 
it— crank  it  up— 
male  tech:  Six  miles! 

"Six  miles  south,  or  west,  or  east  of  the 
White  House  is— it's  seconds  [away]."  Na- 
sypany told  me  later.  "Airliners  traveling 
at  400-plus  knots,  it's  nothing.  It's  seconds 
away  from  that  location." 

The  White  House,  then,  is  in  immedi- 
ate danger.  Radar  analysis  in  the  following 
weeks  will  show  that  the  plane  abruptly 
veers  away  and  turns  toward  the  Pentagon,  ] 
though  the  controllers  at  neads  have  no  way 
of  knowing  this  in  the  moment.  Looking  in 
the  general  capital  area,  one  of  the  tracker 
techs  thinks  he  spots  the  plane  on  radar. 

9:37:56 

male  tech:  Right  here,  right  here,  right  here. 

I  got  him.  I  got  him. 

nasypany:  O.K.,  we  got  guys  lookin'  at  'em. 

Hold  on Where's  Langley  at?  Where  are 

the  fighters? 

The  fighters  have  no  chance.  They're  about 
150  miles  away,  according  to  radar  analysis 
done  later.  Even  at  top  speed— and  even  if 


THE  FIGHTERS  HAVE  NO  CHANCE,  even  at  top  speed  it  will  take  them  roughly 

10  MINUTES  TO  GET  TO  THE  PENTAGON ...  AND  THE  PENTAGON  IS  ALREADY  IN  FLAMES. 


ican  11.  The  navy  air-traffic  controller  seems 
not  to  understand  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

9:34:12 

navy  a.t.c:  You've  got  [the  fighters]  moving 
east  in  airspace.  Now  you  want  'em  to  go  to 
Baltimore?  ...  All  right,  man.  Stand  by.  We'll 
get  back  to  you. 

citino:  What  do  you  mean,  "We'll  get  back 
to  you"?  Just  do  it! 

HUCKABONE:  I'm  gonna  choke  that  guy! 
citino:  Be  very  professional,  Huck. 
Hi  CKABONE  O.K. 

citino:  All  right,  Huck.  Let's  get  our  act  to- 
gether here. 

All  hell  is  breaking  loose  around  them.  Boston 
Center  has  called  in  with  another  suspected  hi- 
jacking—the controllers  there  don't  know  the 
call  sign  yet-and  ID  tech  Watson  is  speed- 
dialing  everyone  she  can  to  find  a  position  on 
the  resurrected  American  11.  In  the  course  of 
a  call  to  Washington  Center,  the  operations 
manager  there  has  sprung  new  information 
about  yet  another  lost  airplane:  American  77. 


weren't  aware  of  the  attack  in  New  York. 
Though  they  soon  realized  this  was  another 
hijacking  and  sent  warnings  up  the  F.A.A. 
chain,  no  one  called  the  military;  it  was  only 
by  chance  that  neads's  Watson  got  the  in- 
formation in  her  call  to  Washington  Center. 
As  Watson  takes  in  the  information  from 
Washington  Center,  Rountree's  phone  is 
ringing  again.  By  this  point,  the  other  ID 
techs  have  taken  to  calling  Rountree  "the 
bearer  of  death  and  destruction"  because 
it  seems  every  time  she  picks  up  the  phone 
there's  another  hijacking.  And  so  it  is  again. 
At  Boston  Center.  Colin  Scoggins  has  spot- 
ted a  low-flying  airliner  six  miles  southeast 
of  the  White  House.  This  will  turn  out  to 
be  American  77,  but  since  the  hijackers 
turned  the  beacon  off  on  this  plane  as 
well,  no  one  will  realize  that  until  later. 
Depending  on  how  you  count,  neads  now 
has  three  reported  possible  hijackings  from 
Boston  (the  phantom  American  1 1  and  two 
unidentified  planes)  as  well  as  Washington 


they  know  the  problem  is  suicide  hijackings 
of  commercial  airliners  rather  than  Rus- 
sian missiles— it  will  take  them  roughly  10 
minutes  to  get  to  the  Pentagon. 

9:38:50 

nasypany:  We  need  to  get  those  back  up 
there— I  don't  care  how  many  windows  you 
break! . . .  Goddammit!  O.K.  Push  'em  back! 

But  the  Pentagon  is  already  in  flames. 
American  77  having  plowed  through  the 
E-ring  of  the  west  side  of  the  building  sec- 
onds before,  at  9:37:46.  The  Langley  fight- 
ers will  not  be  established  over  Washington 
for  another  20  minutes. 

"You  were  just  so  mad" 

On  the  ops  floor,  everyone  is  staring  at 
CNN  on  the  overhead  screen.  Seeing 
the  first  pictures  of  the  Pentagon  in 
flames  is  gut-wrenching.  Nasypany  s  voice 
can  be  heard  cursing  in  frustration:  "God- 
dammit!  I  Can't  CONTINUED  ON    PAG1 
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<  on  1 1  si  in  from  page  27«  even  protect  my 
N.C.A.  [National  Capital  Area]."'  You  hear 
troops  prod  one  another  to  stay  focused. 

crriNO:  O.K.  let's  watch  our  guys.  Huck. 
Not  the  TV. 

"The  more  it  went  on.  the  more  unbe- 
lievable it  got,  and  then  the  one  that  did 
the  Pentagon."  Dooley  told  me.  "we  just 
couldn't  believe  it.  You  were  just  so  mad 
that  you  couldn't  stop  these  guys  and  so 
you're  looking  for  the  next  one.  Where  are 
they  going  next'5" 

It  looks  like  Washington  again.  Three 
minutes  after  the  Pentagon  is  hit.  Scog- 


LOST  IN  SPACE 

Radar  images 
from  9/11  showing 
planes  over  the 
eastern  U.S.  By  2:30, 
only  military  craft 
are  airborne. 


8:30  am. 


gins,  at  Boston  Center,  is  back  on  the 
phone.  The  Boston  controllers  are  now 
tracking  Delta  1989— Boston  to  Las  Ve- 
gas—which fits  the  same  profile  as  the  oth- 
er hijackings:  cross-country,  out  of  Bos- 
ton, lots  of  fuel,  and  possibly  off  course. 
But  this  one's  different  from  the  others  in 
one  key  respect:  the  plane's  beacon  code 
is  still  working.  In  this  chase.  NEADS  will 
have  a  chance,  as  the  excitement  in  Dool- 
ey "s  last  line  reflects: 

9:40:57 

ROUNTREE:  Delta  89.  that's  the  hijack.  They 

think  it's  possible  hijack. 

dooley:  Fuck! 

roi  ntree:  South  of  Cleveland.  We  have  a 

code  on  him  now. 

dooley:  Good.  Pick  it  up!  Find  it! 

They  quickly  find  the  plane  on  radar- 
it's  just  south  of  Toledo— and  begin  alert- 
ing other  F.A.A.  centers.  They're  not  sure 
where  the  plane  is  headed.  If  it's  Chicago, 
they're  in  big  trouble,  because  they  don't 
have  any  planes  close  enough  to  cut  it  off. 
Marr  and  Nasypany  order  troops  to  call 
Air  National  Guard  bases  in  that  area  to 
see  if  anyone  can  launch  fighters.  A  base  in 
Selfridge.  Michigan,  offers  up  two  unarmed 
fighters  that  are  already  living,  on  their  way 
back  from  a  training  mission. 

But  NEADS  is  victim  again  to  an  in- 
creasingly long  information  lag.  Even 
before  Rountree  gets  the  urgent  call  that 
Delta  1989  is  hijacked,  a  civilian  air-traffic 


controller  in  Cleveland  in  contact  with  the 
pilot  has  determined  that  the  flight  is  fine 
that  Delta  1989  isn't  a  hijacking  after  all. 

Meanwhile,  however,  neads  has  gotten 
a  call  from  a  norad  unit  in  Canada 
with  yet  another  suspected  hijack- 
ing headed  south  across  the  border  toward 
Washington.  In  the  barrage  of  information 
and  misinformation,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  controllers  to  keep 
count  of  how  many  suspected  hijackings 
are  pending.  So  far.  it  is  known  that  three 
have  hit  buildings,  but  given  the  uncer- 
taintv  about  the  fates  of  American  1 1  and 


have  the  authority  to  shoot'.'  The  request 
skips  up  the  chain  to  Arnold. 

"I  was  in  Vietnam."'  Arnold  later  told 
me.  "When  people  are  shooting  at  you. 
you  don't  know  when  it's  going  to  stop. 
And  that  same  thought  went  through  my 
mind  [on  9/1 1].  You  begin  to  wonder.  How 
can  I  get  control  of  this  situation?  When 
can  we  as  a  military  get  control  of  this 
situation'.'" 

Arnold,  in  turn,  passes  the  request  for 
rules  of  engagement  farther  up  the  chain. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  this,  simultaneous- 
ly, that  the  first  call  comes  in  about  United 
93.  ID  tech  Watson  fields  it. 


American  77-  no  one  knows  yet  that  this  is 
the  plane  that  hit  the  Pentagon—the  sense 
at  neads  is  that  there  are  possibly  three  hi- 
jacked jets  still  out  there,  and  who  knows 
how  many  more  yet  to  be  reported.  At  this 
point,  no  one  on  the  military  side  is  aware 
that  United  93  has  been  hijacked. 

Then,  over  a  crack ly  radio,  one  of  the 
Langley  fighter  pilots,  now  in  a  combat  air 
patrol  over  Washington,  is  calling  in  urgently. 

10:07:08 

pilot:  Baltimore  is  saying  something  about  an 

aircraft  over  the  White  House.  Any  words? 

A  fourth  hijacking?  Nasypany.  who's  run- 
ning full  throttle,  replies  instinctively. 

NASYPANY:  Intercept! 

fox:  Intercept! 

nasypany:  Intercept  and  divert  that  aircraft 

away  from  there. 

On  one  channel,  you  hear  a  weapons  tech 
very  dramatically  hailing  the  fighters  and 
ordering  the  intercept,  while  Nasypany 
calls  the  Battle  Cab.  With  a  plane  headed 
straight  for  the  White  House.  Nasypany 
needs  an  update  on  his  rules  of  engage- 
ment—fast. 

10:07:39 

wsn  pany:  Do  you  hear  that?  That  aircraft 
over  the  White  House.  What's  the  word?  . . . 
Intercept  and  what  else?  . . .  Aircraft  over  the 
White  House 

The  "what  else?"  is  the  big  question:  do  they 


10:07:16 

CLEVELAND  CENTER:  We  got  a  United  93  out 
here.  Are  you  aware  of  that? 
watson:  United  93? 

c  leveland  center:  That  has  a  bomb  on 
board. 

watson:  A  homh  on  board?!  And  this  is  con- 
firmed? You  have  a  [beacon  code],  sir? 
Cleveland  (  ENTER:  No.  we  lost  his  transpon- 
der  All  I  know  is  it's  a  United  93.  He's  got 

a  confirmed  bomb  on  board . . . 

The  information  is  shouted  out  to  Nasypany. 

NASYPANY:  Gimme  the  call  sign.  Gimme  the 

whole  nine  yards Let's  get  some  info,  real 

quick.  They  got  a  bomb? 

But  by  the  time  neads  gets  the  report  of 
a  bomb  on  United  93.  everyone  on  board 
is  already  dead.  Following  the  passengers' 
counterattack,  the  plane  crashed  in  a  field 
in  Pennsylvania  at  10:03  a.m..  4  minutes  be- 
fore Cleveland  Center  notified  neads.  and 
a  full  35  minutes  after  a  Cleveland  Center 
controller,  a  veteran  named  John  Werth. 
first  suspected  something  was  wrong  with 
the  flight.  At  9:28.  Werth  actually  heard 
the  guttural  sounds  of  the  cockpit  struggle 
over  the  radio  as  the  hijackers  attacked  the 
pilots. 

Werth's  suspicions  about  United  93 
were  passed  quickly  up  the  F.A.A.'s  chain 
of  command,  so  how  is  it  that  no  one  from 
the  agency  alerted  neads  for  more  than 
half  an  hour'1 

A  former  senior  executive  at  the  FA. A., 
speaking  to  me  on  the  condition  that  I  not 
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identify  him  by  name,  tried  to  explain. 
"Our  whole  procedures  prior  to  9/1 1  were 
that  you  turned  everything  [regarding 
a  hijacking]  over  to  the  F.B.I.,"  he  said, 
reiterating  that  hijackers  had  never  actu- 
ally flown  airplanes;  it  was  expected  that 
they'd  land  and  make  demands.  "There 
were  absolutely  no  shootdown  protocols 
at  all.  The  F.A.A.  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  they  were  going  to  shoot  anybody 
down.  We  had  no  protocols  or  rules  of  en- 
gagement." 

In  his  bunker  under  the  White  House.  Vice 
President  Cheney  was  not  notified  about 
United  93  until  10:02— only  one  minute 
before  the  airliner  impacted  the  ground. 
Yet  it  was  with  dark  bravado  that  the  vice 
president  and  others  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration would  later  recount  sober  delibera- 
tions about  the  prospect  of  shooting  down 
United  93.  "Very,  very  tough  decision,  and 
the  president  understood  the  magnitude  of 
that  decision,"  Bush's  then  chief  of  staff, 
Andrew  Card,  told  ABC  News. 

Cheney  echoed,  "The  significance  of 
saying  to  a  pilot  that  you  are  authorized  to 
shoot  down  a  plane  full  of  Americans  is,  a, 
you  know,  it's  an  order  that  had  never  been 
given  before."  And  it  wasn't  on  9/1 1.  either. 

President  Bush  would  finally  grant  com- 
manders the  authority  to  give  that  order 


ment  comes  back  in  no  uncertain  terms,  as 
you  hear  him  relay  to  the  ops  floor. 

10:10:31 

nasypany  (to  floor):  Negative.  Negative  clear- 
ance to  shoot Goddammit!  . . .  Negative 

clearance  to  fire.  ID.  Type.  Tail. 

The  orders  from  higher  headquarters  are 
to  identify  by  aircraft  type  and  tail  number, 
and  nothing  more.  As  it  turns  out.  this  is  just 
as  well.  Delta  1989  and  the  Canadian  scare 
turn  out  to  be  false  alarms.  American  1 1  and 
United  93  are  already  down.  And  the  fast- 
moving  target  near  the  White  House  that  the 
armed  fighters  are  racing  to  intercept  turns 
out  to  be  a  friendly— a  mistake  by  a  civilian 
controller  who  was  unaware  of  the  military's 
scrambles,  as  weapons  techs  Huckabone 
and  Citino,  and  their  senior  director,  Fox, 
suddenly  realize. 

huckabone:  It  was  our  guys  [the  fighters 
from  Langley]. 

citino:  Yup.  It  was  our  guys  they  saw.  It  was 
our  guys  they  saw— Center  saw. 

fox:  New  York  did  the  same  thing 

citino:  O.K.,  Huck.  That  was  cool.  We  inter- 
cepted our  own  guys. 

At  that  point  in  the  morning,  Marr  later 
told  me,  preventing  an  accidental  shoot- 
down  was  a  paramount  concern.  "What 
you  don't  want  happening  is  a  pilot  having 


"I  know  what  spin  is" 

On  June  17,  2004,  a  year  after  the  9/1 1 
commission's  initial  public  hearing. 
Major  General  Arnold  and  a  more 
robust  contingent  of  norad  and  Pentagon 
brass  arrived  to  testify  before  the  commis- 
sion at  its  12th  and  final  public  meeting. 
This  time,  they  would  testify  under  oath. 

The  hearing  began  with  an  elaborate  multi- 
media presentation  in  which  John  Farmer  Jr., 
the  commission's  senior  counsel,  John  Azza- 
rello,  and  another  staff  attorney.  Dana  Hyde, 
took  turns  illustrating,  in  withering  detail, 
the  lag  time  between  when  the  F.A.A.  found 
out  about  each  of  the  hijacked  aircraft  and 
the  time  anyone  from  the  agency  notified  the 
military.  Excerpts  from  the  neads  tapes  and 
parallel  recordings  from  the  F.A.A..  which 
show  the  civilian  side  in  equal  turmoil,  were 
played  in  public  for  the  first  time.  (Both  sets 
of  recordings  were  provided  to  the  commis- 
sion only  after  being  subpoenaed.) 

The  focus  of  the  pointed  questioning  that 
followed  wasn't  on  why  the  military  didn't 
do  better,  but  rather  on  why  the  story  Major 
General  Arnold  and  Colonel  Scott  had  told 
at  the  first  hearing  was  so  wrong,  in  particu- 
lar with  respect  to  the  phantom  American  1 1, 
which  the  officers  had  never  mentioned,  and 
United  93,  which  they  claimed  to  have  been 
tracking.  Commissioner  Richard  Ben-Veniste. 
who  cut  his  teeth  30  years  earlier  working 


"OUR  PROCEDURES  were  that  you  turned  everything  oyer  to  the  f.b.i,"  said 

A  FORMER  F.A.A.  EXECUTIVE.  "THERE  WERE  ABSOLUTELY  NO  SHOOTDOWN  PROTOCOLS." 


at  10:18.  which— though  no  one  knew  it  at 
the  time— was  15  minutes  after  the  attack 
was  over. 

But  comments  such  as  those  above  were 
repeated  by  other  administration  and  mili- 
tary figures  in  the  weeks  and  months  fol- 
lowing 9/11.  forging  the  notion  that  only  the 
passengers'  counterattack  against  their  hi- 
jackers prevented  an  inevitable  shootdown 
of  United  93  (and  convincing  conspiracy 
theorists  that  the  government  did.  indeed, 
secretly  shoot  it  down).  The  recordings 
tell  a  different  story,  and  not  only  because 
United  93  had  crashed  before  anyone  in 
the  military  chain  of  command  even  knew 
it  had  been  hijacked. 

At  what  feels  on  the  tapes  like  the  mo- 
ment of  truth,  what  comes  back  down  the 
chain  of  command,  instead  of  clearance  to 
fire,  is  a  resounding  sense  of  caution.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  neads  believes  there  may 
be  as  many  as  five  suspected  hijacked  air- 
craft still  in  the  air  at  this  point— one  from 
Canada,  the  new  one  bearing  down  fast  on 
Washington,  the  phantom  American  11. 
Delta  1989,  and  United  93-the  answer  to 
Nasypany 's  question  about  rules  of  engage- 


to  make  that  decision  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment where  he  is  bearing  all  that  burden  as 
to  whether  I  should  shoot  something  down 
or  not,"  Marr  said. 

It  is  12  minutes  after  United  93  actually 
crashed  when  neads's  Watson  first  hears 
the  word.  Her  voice  is  initially  full  of  hope 
as  she  mistakenly  believes  she  is  being  told 
that  United  93  has  landed  safely. 

10:15:00 

watson:  United  nine  three,  have  you  got  in- 
formation on  that  yet? 
Washington  center:  Yeah,  he's  down. 
watson:  What— he's  down? 

WASHINGTON  CENTER:  Yes. 

watson:  When  did  he  land?  Because  we  have 

confirmation— 

Washington  center:  He  did— he  did— he  did 

not  land. 

Here,  on  the  tape,  you  hear  the  air  rush 
out  of  Watson's  voice. 

watson:  Oh,  he's  down  down? 
MAI  E  voice:  Yes.  Yeah,  somewhere  up  north- 
east of  Camp  David. 
watson:  Northeast  of  Camp  David. 
Washington  center:  That's  the— that's  the 
port.  They  don't  know  exactly  where. 


for  the  Watergate  special  prosecutor,  led 
off  the  questioning  and  came  out  swinging. 

"General,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  failure 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  miscommunica- 
tion  and  the  notion  of  a  phantom  Flight  1 1 
continuing  from  New  York  City  south  in 
fact  skewed  the  whole  reporting  of  9/11?" 
he  asked  Arnold,  who  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  of  those  facts  when  he  testi- 
fied the  year  before. 

"I've  been  in  government  and  I  know 
what  spin  is."  Farmer,  the  senior  counsel, 
told  me.  The  military's  story  was  "a  whole 
different  order  of  magnitude  than  spin.  It 
simply  wasn't  true."  Farmer  says  he  doesn't 
understand  why  the  military  felt  the  need  to 
spin  at  all.  "The  information  they  got  [from 
the  F.A.A.]  was  bad  information,  but  they 
reacted  in  a  way  that  you  would  have  want- 
ed them  to.  The  calls  Marr  and  Nasypany 
made  were  the  right  ones." 

Both  Marr  and  Arnold  bristled  when  I 
asked  about  the  commission's  suspicion  that 
there  had  been  an  effort  to  spin  the  story.  "I 
can't  think  of  any  incentive  why  we'd  want 
to  spin  that."  Marr  said,  his  eyes  tensing 
for  the  first  time  in  what  had  been  friendly 
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interviews.  "I'll  be  the  first  to.  admit  that 
immediately  after— in  fact,  for  a  long  time 
after— we  were  very  confused  with  who  was 
what  and  where,  what  reports  were  coming 
in.  I  think  with  having  29  different  reports 
of  hijackings  nationwide,  for  us  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  try  and  get  back  there  and 
figure  out  the  fidelity  [about  the  morning's 
chronology]  that  the  9/1 1  commission  end- 
ed up  being  able  to  show." 

Azzarello,  Farmer,  and  several  other 
commission  members  I  spoke  to  dis- 
missed this  fog-of-war  excuse  and 
pointed  out  that  not  only  had  the  military 
already  reviewed  the  tapes  but  that  the 
false  story  it  told  at  the  first  hearing  had  a 
clear  purpose.  "How  good  would  it  have 
looked  for  the  government  in  general  if  we 
still  couldn't  have  stopped  the  fourth  plane 
an  hour  and  35  minutes  [into  the  attack]?" 
Azzarello  asked.  "How  good  would  it  have 
looked  if  there  was  a  total  breakdown  in 
communication  and  nothing  worked  right?" 
If  nothing  else,  it  might  have  given  the 


"THE  FALSE  TESTIMONY  served  a  purpose  ...  to  overstate  the  readiness  of 

THE  MILITARY  TO  INTERCEPT  AND,  IF  NECESSARY,  SHOOT  DOWN  [UNITED]  93." 


public  a  more  realistic  sense  of  the  limita- 
tions, particularly  in  the  face  of  suicide  ter- 
rorism, of  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
powerful  military  in  the  world. 

As  one  of  its  last  acts  before  disbanding, 
in  July  2004,  the  9/11  commission  made 
referrals  to  the  inspector  general's  offices 
of  both  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(which  includes  the  F.A.A.)  and  the  Defense 
Department  to  further  investigate  whether 
witnesses  had  lied.  "Commission  staff  be- 
lieves that  there  is  significant  evidence  that 
the  false  statements  made  to  the  commission 
were  deliberately  false,"  Farmer  wrote  to  me 
in  an  e-mail  summarizing  the  commission's 
referral.  "The  false  testimony  served  a  pur- 
pose: to  obscure  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the 
F.A.A.  and  the  military,  and  to  overstate  the 
readiness  of  the  military  to  intercept  and,  if 
necessary,  shoot  down  UAL  93."  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Transportation  Department's  in- 
spector general's  office  told  me  that  the  inves- 
tigation had  been  completed,  but  he  wasn't 
at  liberty  to  share  the  findings,  because  the 
report  had  not  been  finalized.  A  spokesman 
at  the  Pentagon's  inspector  general's  office 
said  its  investigation  had  also  been  complet- 
ed, but  the  results  are  classified. 

Pouring  over  time-stamped  transcripts 
that  undercut  the  Pentagon's  official 
story,  one  is  tempted  to  get  caught  up 
in  a  game  of  "gotcha."  For  those  on  the 
operations  floor  in  the  thick  of  it  that  day, 


however,  the  cold  revelations  of  hindsight 
are  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 

Listening  to  the  tapes,  you  hear  that  inside 
neads  there  was  no  sense  that  the  attack  was 
over  with  the  crash  of  United  93;  instead,  the 
alarms  go  on  and  on.  False  reports  of  hijack- 
ings, and  real  responses,  continue  well  into 
the  afternoon,  though  civilian  air-traffic  con- 
trollers had  managed  to  clear  the  skies  of  all 
commercial  and  private  aircraft  by  just  after 
12  P.M.  The  fighter  pilots  over  New  York  and 
D.C.  (and  later  Boston  and  Chicago)  would 
spend  hours  darting  around  their  respective 
skylines  intercepting  hundreds  of  aircraft 
they  deemed  suspicious.  Meanwhile,  Ar- 
nold, Marr,  and  Nasypany  were  launching 
as  many  additional  fighters  as  they  could, 
placing  some  300  armed  jets  in  protective 
orbits  over  every  major  American  city  by 
the  following  morning.  No  one  at  neads 
would  go  home  until  late  on  the  night  of  the 
1 1th,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

Five  years  after  the  attack,  the  contro- 
versy around  United  93  clearly  eats  at  Ar- 
nold, Marr,  Nasypany,  and  several  other 
military  people  I  spoke  with,  who  resent 
both  conspiracy  theories  that  accuse  them 
of  shooting  the  flight  down  and  the  9/11 
commission's  conclusion  that  they  were 
chasing  ghosts  and  never  stood  a  chance 
of  intercepting  any  of  the  real  hijackings. 
"I  don't  know  about  time  lines  and  stuff 
like  that,"  Nasypany,  who  is  now  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  said  in  one  of  our  last  con- 


versations. "I  knew  where  93  was.  I  don't 
care  what  [the  commission  says].  I  mean, 
I  care,  but  I  made  that  assessment  to  put 
my  fighters  over  Washington.  Ninety-three 
was  on  its  way  in.  I  knew  there  was  another 
one  out  there.  I  knew  there  was  somebody 
else  coming  in  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
And  I  knew  what  I  was  going  to  have  to  end 
up  doing."  When  you  listen  to  the  tapes,  it 
couldn't  feel  more  horrendously  true. 

When  I  asked  Nasypany  about  the  con- 
spiracy theories— the  people  who  believe  that 
he,  or  someone  like  him.  secretly  ordered  the 
shootdown  of  United  93  and  covered  it  up— 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  began  to  quiver. 
Then,  I  think  to  the  surprise  of  both  of  us, 
he  suddenly  put  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
cried.  "Flight  93  was  not  shot  down,"  he  said 
when  he  finally 

looked  up.  "The       (     to  listen  to 
individuals    on       \     air-force 

..     ,  ft     ..  AUDIOTAPES 

that  aircraft,  the       J     FROM  9/|| 
passengers,  they       I     visit  vf.com. 
actually  took  the 

aircraft  down.  Because  of  what  those  people 
did,  I  didn't  have  to  do  anything." 

On  the  day,  however,  there  was  no  time  for 
sentiment.  Within  30  seconds  of  the  report 
that  United  93  has  crashed,  killing  everyone 
on  board,  once  again,  the  phone  is  ringing. 

10:15:30 

powell:  Southeast  just  called.  There's  anoth- 
er possible  hijack  in  our  area 

nasypany:  All  right.  Fuck  ... O 
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The  Man  in  the  Window 


Mike  Rambousek  never  got  any  physical  remains  of  his  son  Luke,  who  died  in 

the  north  tower  on  9/11.  But,  as  the  author  recounts  in  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book, 

Watching  the  World  Change,  Mike  did  find  a  single,  shocking  photograph, 

which  let  him  reconstruct  Luke  s  death-and  memorialize  its  brutality 

By  David  Friend 


The  world  was  able  to  wit- 
ness, understand,  and 
respond  to  the  horrors 
of  September  II  largely 
through  the  medium  of 
photography.  The  9/11 
attacks,    in  fact,    were 
the  most  widely  observed 
breaking-news  event  in  hu- 
man history,  seen  that  day  in  still  photos,  on  the 
Internet,  or  on  television  by  an  estimated  two 
billion  people,  nearly  a  third  of  the  human  race. 
The  following  is  the  tale  of  one  man,  Mike  Ram- 


Excerpted  from  Watching  the  World  Change,  by 
David  Friend,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Farrar. 
Straus  and  Giroux;  ©  2006  by  the  author. 
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bousek,  who  lost  his  son  Luke  that  morning, 

five  years  ago  this  month.  Rambousek,  oddly 

enough,  was  able  to  channel  Luke's  memory 

through  the  power  of  a  single,  horrific  picture. 

Mike  Rambousek  sits  in  front  of  his 

Hewlett-Packard  computer,  pulling  up  a 

chair  for  a  visitor.  He  fiddles  with  a  file  on 

the  desktop  and  clicks  on  a  photo,  the  one 

that  he  says  is  "not  a  bit  pleasant."  It  shows 

people  standing  in  the  windows  of  the  north 

tower  of  the  World  Trade  Center  a  few 

minutes  prior  to  the  building's  collapse. 

Before  discussing  the  picture,  though, 
he  stops  to  talk  about  waking  up  on 
September  12,  after  the  longest  day  of 
his  life. 

SEPTEMBER     2006 


That  Wednesday,  Mike  Rambousek  arose,  alone,  in  his  cramped 
Brooklyn  apartment.  His  wife,  Jindra,  was  at  their  summer  mobile 
home,  in  Damascus,  Pennsylvania,  unable  to  return  to  the  city  be- 
cause of  security  roadblocks.  Lining  the  apartment's  walls  were  his 
and  Jindra's  collections  from  their  native  Czechoslovakia:  delicate 
marionettes,  antique  clocks,  and  coffee  cups,  some  dating  back  150 
years.  And  there,  near  the  far  window,  were  row  after  row  of  vinyl 
records  that  their  son  Luke  would  spin  as  a  D.J.  at  a  Brooklyn  dance 
club  during  his  off-hours.  For  a  day  job,  Luke,  27,  was  a  computer- 
maintenance  temp  at  eSpeed,  a  Cantor  Fitzgerald  subsidiary,  work- 
ing on  the  103rd  floor  of  1  World  Trade  Center.  The  Rambouseks' 
apartment  was  quiet  that  morning,  and  Luke's  bed  was  empty. 

The  day  before,  says  Rambousek.  "I  saw  the  picture  [on  TV] 
at  nine  o'clock.  People  thought,  Cessna.  I  called  Luke's  office  and 
the  phones  were  ringing.  And  I  thought.  He's  O.K.  I'll  go  pick  him 
up  and  bring  him  lunch."  Mike  assumed  that 
the  office  would  dismiss  Luke  after  a  plane  ac- 
cident, so  he  packed  the  usual- pepper  steak 
and  diced  watermelon— and  planned  on  shar- 
ing a  meal  near  the  towers,  to  be  followed  by  a 
"walkabout,"  as  Mike  called  it.  a  ritual  stroll 
around  the  nearby  streets  that  father  and  son 
had  enjoyed  for  years. 

Mike  and  Luke  were  especially  close.  Both 
were  enamored  of  electronics;  Mike,  now  59  and 
retired,  had  been  a  computer-systems  engineer.  Both  worked  in  the 
World  Trade  Center— Mike  during  the  1990s.  Luke  starting  in  early 
2001.  Both  revered  Mike's  father,  Ota.  a  virulent  anti-Communist, 
now  in  his  80s  and  living  in  Prague.  Ota.  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Prague  uprising  against  the  Nazis,  in  1945,  had  been  jailed  after  the 
war  on  charges  of  spying  for  the  U.S.  He  would  later  take  part  in  the 
reform  movement  during  the  Prague  Spring,  of  1968.  Following  the 
Soviet  crackdown  that  year,  he  escaped  to  Italy,  then  to  the  States. 
(Ota  would  later  be  decorated  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  "for  his 
outstanding  patriotism.")  Having  faced  down  both  the  Nazis  and  the 
Communists,  Ota  encouraged  his  son  and  grandsons,  Luke  and  his 
older  brother.  Martin,  to  take  challenges  head-on.  and  to  stand  up 
for  their  principles. 

Only  one  other  period  in  Mike's  and  Jindra's  lives  had  been 
as  long  and  as  anguished  as  September  2001  would  prove  to  be:  a 
stretch  in  the  late  1970s  when  they  were  stripped  of  their  Czech  citi- 
zenship, forced  onto  a  plane,  and  eventually  allowed  to  immigrate 
to  America.  "I  had  a  quite  decent  job  as  a  chemist,  but  they  tried 
to  put  me  into  the  slammer."  Mike  recalls.  Neighbors  and  strang- 
ers turned  out  to  be  informants,  he  says;  potential  promotions  were 
quashed.  "Because  we  were  relatives  of  American  spy,"  he  says,  "we 
were  on  the  top  of  party  shitlist."  His  existence  in  those  days  had 
seemed  like  a  passage  torn  from  Kafka  or  Solzhenitsyn. 

On  Tuesday,  September  11,  Rambousek  re-entered  that  world 
of  the  surreal.  On  his  way  into  Manhattan,  at  five  minutes 
past  ten.  he  became  trapped  in  his  subway  car,  which  had 
stopped  at  the  Fulton  Street  Station,  a  block  from  the  World  Trade 
Center.  He  was  disoriented  when  he  saw  that  the  station  platform 
was  completely  empty.  "It  was  suddenly  pitch-black,"  he  says. 
"People  tried  to  stay  cool,  but  it  was  getting  hot  in  the  train.  Smoke 
was  getting  in,  too.  People  began  banging  on  the  driver's  door." 
The  darkness,  he  later  calculated,  coincided  with  the  collapse  of 
the  south  tower.  Over  the  next  half-hour,  the  passengers  in  his  car 
managed  to  exit  and  make  their  way  toward  a  turnstile.  As  they 
reached  the  stairway,  Rambousek  heard  a  woman  yell,  "Oh.  my 
God,  we're  going  to  die  here."  The  north  tower,  it  turned  out,  had 
just  caved  in.  "It  was  like  somebody  [took]  a  bucket  of  ashes  and 
just  pour  it  on  me,"  he  says.  "If  you  remember  these  figures  from 
Pompeii  I  thought,  that's  how  we're  going  to  end  up."  In  the  black 
squall  of  ash,  a  powerful  sensation  overtook  him,  he  says,  his  eyes 


welling  up  at  the  memory  of  it.  Groping  up  the  stairs  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  he  recalls.  "I  suddenly  got  a  feeling  that  Luke's  gone.  We 
didn't  know  that  the  tower  had  gone,  but  I  suddenly  knew  [about 
Luke]  somehow.  There  must  be  particles  of  him  in  that  stuff  we  are 
breathing  there." 

Rambousek  says  he  reached  into  his  lunch  sack  and  squeezed 
the  watermelon  into  his  shirt  in  order  to  breathe  through  the  wet 
cloth.  He  then  emerged  near  a  church,  hoping  to  set  out  again  to 
find  Luke,  though  sensing  the  search  would  be  futile.  He  did  not 
find  Luke.  Nor  did  he  find  out  what  really  happened  to  Luke,  he 
contends,  until  several  months  later,  when  he  came  across  an  im- 
age on  the  Internet. 

In  silence,  he  sits  at  his  screen,  four  years  after  the  attacks.  He 
clicks  his  mouse  and  calls  up  the  picture.  It  shows  some  three  dozen 
Trade  Center  occupants,  having  smashed  through  the  glass,  stand- 


"I  suddenly  got  a  feeling 

that  Lukes  gone ...  I  suddenly  knew." 


ing  clustered  on  windowsills  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  tower. 
Many  seem  to  be  straining  for  air.  Some  have  collapsed,  possibly 
dragged  to  the  windows.  Others  appear  to  be  propped  up  by  col- 
leagues. A  thin  ribbon  of  smoke,  blown  sideways  by  the  wind,  rings 
the  building  like  a  lasso.  The  tall  wall  panels  that  separate  the  win- 
dow banks  give  the  impression  that  these  figures  are  clamoring  at 
the  bars  of  a  prison.  The  hazy  shapes,  and  the  exhaustion  and  des- 
peration in  the  faces,  evoke  Dante. 

The  photo  was  a  revelation— even  to  the  photographer.  "I  didn't 
know  I  had  that  picture  until  I  blew  it  up  on  my  comput- 
er," says  Jeff  Christensen,  a  freelancer  for  Reuters,  who  took  the 
shot  with  a  300-mm.  lens  from  six  blocks  away.  "It's  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  original  [frame].  In  the  whole  image  you  can  see  where  the 
plane  went  into  the  building."  Christensen.  whose  shot  ran  in  various 
publications  before  being  largely  relegated  to  the  Internet,  estimates 
that  it  was  taken  at  a  horrendous  juncture:  15  minutes  after  the  south 
tower  fell  and  15  minutes  before  Luke's  building  would  do  the  same. 

Though  Rambousek  has  no  idea  how  his  son  met  his  end  that  day, 
he  has  this  remnant.  The  picture  seems  blurry,  Rambousek  having 
used  Photoshop  software  to  enlarge  the  image  to  its  grainy  limit.  He 
holds  up  a  digital  print  and  points  to  a  smudge  in  one  of  the  precari- 
ous perches.  It  shows  a  man  with  Luke's  dark-brown  hair,  stocky  frame, 
bare  upper  torso.  Luke,  his  father  posits,  might  have  removed  his  shirt 
in  the  extreme  heat,  or  used  it  to  help  a  colleague  handle  the  smoke.  He 
believes  the  photo  reveals  Luke  cradling  a  woman  who  has  passed  out. 

Luke  would  not  have  jumped,  his  father  reasons;  he  was  too  altruis- 
tic a  spirit.  "He  was  holding  somebody,  so  he  wouldn't  [have]  quit,"  says 
Mike.  Jindra  agrees.  "He  had  a  gold  heart."  she  says.  "He  was  always 
like  that.  He  was  helping  everybody,  giving 
S20  when  he  got  paid  to  [an  old  woman] 
down  the  street."  She  insists  the  figure  is 
her  son.  "He  used  to  lift  weights."  she  says. 
"He  got  very  big  shoulders.  Sometimes 
if  I  forgot  keys,  he  threw  them  out  on 
the  street  without  [wearing]  a  top.  So  he 
leaned  out  the  window  and  he'd  throw  keys   in  [that]  same  position." 

The  Rambouseks  sound  neither  irrational  nor  dogmatic.  They 
just  believe  what  their  eyes  and  hearts  tell  them.  They  claim  to 
have  tracked  down  other  images  and.  counting  story  by  story,  the 
figure  in  Christensen's  shot  seems  to  be  located  on  the  103rd  floor. 
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where  Luke  had  reported  for 
work  on  September  1 1 ,  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual. 

Such  digital  detective  work 
was  not  uncommon  after  the 
attacks.  In  the  absence  of  any 
hard  information  about  their 
loved  ones,  some  families  tried 
to  contact  news  photographers,  hoping  to  find  glimpses  of  their  rela- 
tives in  unpublished  frames  or  in  blowups  of  pictures  they  had  seen 
in  print  or  online.  Jean  Coleman,  a  real-estate  agent  from  Westport, 
Connecticut,  believed  she  could  see  her  two  sons,  Keith  and  Scott— 
both  of  whom  worked  on  the  floor  above  Luke's— in  Christensen's 
picture.  "Who  knew  what  [we]  were  looking  for?"  she  says.  "I  guess 
for  me  it  was  important  to  have  a  sense  that  they  didn't  go  into 
oblivion,  that  the  essence  of  the  person  you  knew  was  somewhat 

intact I  do  a  lot  of  soul-searching:  Do  you  think  this  picture 

was  Scott  or  do  you  want  it  to  be  Scott?  [The  figure  that  looks  like] 
Keith,  sitting  back,  inside  the  building ...  his  posture,  and  what  you 
intuit  from  the  picture,  spoke  to  me  as  Keith." 

Mike  Rambousek,  staring  at  the  same  image,  says  he  has  never 
received  even  a  trace  of  his  son's  remains.  "This  is  the  closest  place  to 
him."  Despite  its  gruesome  reality,  the  photo,  he  says,  affords  him 
neither  comfort  nor  closure,  but  a  kind  of  stark  certainty.  "Before 
this  picture,  he  was  'Hi,  bye'  in  the  morning,  and  just  vanished.  At 
least  we  [now]  have  some  idea.  For  almost  an  hour  and  a  half  they 
were  surviving  and  hanging  out  the  windows,  waiting,  waiting." 

Photography,  in  other  ways,  has  helped  Mike  Rambousek  be- 
gin to  accept  Luke's  loss.  Soon  after  9/11,  Rambousek  was  out 
of  a  job.  He  says  he  struggled  to  hold  on  to  his  rent-stabilized 
apartment;  went  on  disability;  sought  treatment  for  anxiety.  In  the 
course  of  his  counseling  he  started  to  carry  around  an  Olympus 
D-490.  he  says,  "to  keep  my  mind  off  things  and  to  keep  me 
busy  and  to  keep  my  mind  on  things."  He  uploaded  pictures  to 
his  computer;  he  created  photo  albums  to  share  with  his  counsel- 
or. "Nine-eleven."  he  says,  "pushed  me  to  create  something- 
something  people  like  to  look  at."  But  always  he  came  back  to 
memories  and  photos  of  Luke,  and  of  the  tragedy  itself.  He  would 
listen  to  Luke's  music  and.  trawling  the  Internet,  would  collect  pic- 
tures of  devastation  and  regeneration. 

Four  minutes  before  Flight  1 1  hit  his  building.  Luke,  a  fan  of 
throbbing  techno  and  trance  music,  had  sent  an  e-mail  to  a  friend 
about  the  upcoming  Junkfest,  an  annual  all-night  music-and- 
junk-food  party  at  his  parents'  place  in  Pennsylvania,  for  which  he 
had  served  as  D.J.  for  years.  Luke  practically  lived  for  the  Junk- 
fest; he  would  often  practice  two  hours  a  day  for  it  in  his  home  stu- 
dio, using  two  turntables  and  a  mixing  board. 


These  news  photos 

are  Mike  s  sackcloth  and  ashes. 


Rambousek  slips  in  a  DVD  and  double-clicks  on  a  desktop 
icon.  Up  springs  a  music  video,  edited  by  Mike  himself  and  set  to 
a  soundtrack  from  one  of  his  son's  favorite  trance  songs.  Pictures 
skitter  along— the  Twin  Towers  in  fleecy  clouds,  twinkling  at  night, 
orange  at  sunset— playing  off  the  melancholy  strains  of  a  techno 
version  of  the  old  standard  "Autumn  Leaves." 

News  photos  begin  to  barrel  across  the  monitor.  The  plane  at- 
tacks, smoke  spills  out,  bodies  plummet.  Each  frame,  plucked 
from  the  Web,  is  pin-sharp,  hi-res,  technicolor.  Tugged  taut 
against  an  electronic  backbeat.  one  picture  pulses  up  for  one  to 
three  seconds,  then  twirls  into  the  next,  like  a  horror-theme  thrill 
ride.  The  refrain  weaves  in  mournfully,  in  counterpoint:  "But  I 
miss  you  most  of  all  ...  my  darling  /  When  autumn  leaves  . . . 
start  to  fall."  And  then  come  the  faces  in  split-second  flashes.  Osama 
bin  Laden.  Mohammed  Atta.  Lukas  Rambousek.  Osama,  Moham- 
med, Luke.  Luke's  track  blaring:  "But  I  miss  you  most  of  all 
Six  minutes  and  eleven  seconds  of  black  clouds  and  orange  flames, 
terrorist  headshots  and  figures  crouched  in  windows.  Then  the  Twin 
Towers  in  fleecy  clouds.  Then  silence. 

Rambousek  spent  three  months  making  the  video.  "Days. 
nights,  months,"  his  wife  says,  with  a  note  of  pity.  But 
what  has  driven  him  to  burn  such  visions  of  violence  onto 
DVD?  "I  didn't  want  a  shrine,"  he  explains.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of 
memorials.  Everybody's  making  shrines,  candles,  and  playing 
'touchy'  music.  So  I  said,  'Let's  make  it  to  Luke's  music  [from  his] 
all-night  rave  parties." 

At  first,  one  wonders  if  Mike  hasn't  dropped  down  a  hole,  ob- 
sessively re-envisioning  the  particulars  of  Luke's  death.  Perhaps  he 
is  "stuck"  in  the  traUma  of  the  subway  car.  Instead,  the  more  we 
talk,  the  more  I  see  these  news  photos  as  his  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
harsh  scenes  he  must  revisit  in  order  to  accept  them  and  move  on. 
Luke's  music  is  Mike's  blues.  "It's  my  personal  view  of  it."  he  says 
of  the  video.  "We  better  remember  it  was  dirty.  It  was  smelly.  Prob- 
ably a  reason  for  this  view  is  my  experience  in  the  subway.  Bin 
Laden  is  [the]  guy  we're  chasing  around,  unsuccessfully.  The  video 
should  remind  people  he  was  there  in  the  first  place.  I  get  a  feel- 
ing that  officials  in  government  are  not  crazy  about  showing  these 
pictures.  I  think  they  want  people  to  have  idealized  memories  of  it. 
Everything's  clean,  [everything's]  flags.  But  people  should  see  how 
it  really  was." 

The  blues,  said  Ralph  Ellison,  "is  an  impulse  to  keep  the  pain- 
ful details  and  episodes  of  a  brutal  experience  alive  in  one's  ach- 
ing consciousness,  to  finger  its  jagged  grain,  and  to  transcend  it." 
Luke's  techno  blues,  and  these  high-tech  pictures,  have  helped  his 
father  conquer  his  own  demons  by  consuming  them.  Once  he  takes 
it  a'l.  digitizes  it,  paces  it,  makes  it  his  own,  he  emerges,  empow- 
ered, at  the  other  end.  This  is  how  Mike's  father.  Ota,  might  have 
stared  this  devastation  down. 

Mike  inserts  a  second  disc.  This  one— a  slide  show  of  70  shots- 
recounts  Luke's  life  in  pictures.  Baby  photos,  first  haircut,  first  trip 
to  the  Trade  Center.  This  time  the  music  is  transporting,  enveloping. 
Appropriately,  Mike  has  chosen  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony. 
And  Luke  is  beaming  in  the  photos:  at  his  graduation,  on  vacation, 
spinning  discs  at  Junkfest.  With  a  crescendo  comes  Luke's  death 
certificate,  his  ID  picture,  a  hazy  figure  trapped  in  a  window  cra- 
dling a  woman's  limp  frame.  The  New  World  plays  on.  And  Mike 
and  his  guest  watch  and  listen,  together,  in  tears.  □ 
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BEAUTY 


A  WOMAN'S  WORK 
IS  NEVER  DONE 


A  little  Botox  here,  a  touch  of  collagen  there, 

some  lipo,  an  eye  job  ...  In  an  excerpt 

from  her  book,  Beauty  Junkies,  the  author 

reveals  how  she  grew  obsessed  with  perfecting 

her  face  and  body-until  her  increasingly 

expensive  addiction  to  cosmetic  surgery 

exacted  too  painful  a  price 

B\  \le\  Kuezvnski 


o  one  in  New  York  helps 
more  people  seem  to 
be  something  new  than 
Dr.  Patricia  Wexler. 
the  dermatologist  who 
has  treated  Ellen  Bar- 
kin.  Donna  Karan.  Vera 
Wang.  Barbra  Streisand. 
Sean  Combs,  and  prac- 
tically every  model  in  New  York  City.  In  1998, 
when  I  first  met  Dr.  Pat.  her  status  as  a  guru 
was  already  assured.  Barkin  told  me  that  she 
spoke  to  Dr.  Pat  at  least  once  a  week.  Dr.  Pat 
was  so  thorough,  so  accomplished,  so  friendly, 
so  affable,  so  trustworthy,  in  fact,  that  Ellen 
Barkin.  movie  star,  considered  Dr.  Pat  her  pri- 
mary physician.  Even  then.  Dr.  Pat  was  one  of  | 
/several  dermatologists  to  do  procedures  such  as 
liposuction  and  fat  injection. 
By  2005.  Dr.  Pat  was  a  bona  fide  celebrity  on 
her  own.  In  the  fall,  the  designer  Carolina  Her- 
rera  hosted  a  party  for  Dr.  Pat's  new  skin-care 
line.  Calvin  and  Kelly  Klein  showed  up:  so  did 
Christie  Brinkley.  At  the  end  of  the  party,  ev- 
eryone was  clamoring  for  the  goody  bag.  which 
included  a  full  set  of  Dr.  Pats  new  products.  As 
a  famous  divorcee  of  some  social  status  left  the 
party,  she  delivered  a  hissing  order  to  an  assistant 
inside  the  velvet  rope:  "I  need  two— can  you  get 
me  two?  I  need  two— can  you  get  me  two?"  as  if ! 
she  were  asking  to  buy  crack,  not  begging  for  an 
extra  goody  bag.  Dr.  Pat  believes  that  New  York 
women  in  the  maintenance  game  think  of  derma- 
tology and  cosmetic  surgery  much  the  way  they 
think  about  a  health  regimen.  Another  derma- 
tologist told  me  patients  become  more  acquisitive 
with  each  new  procedure— treating  each  one  like 
a  hew  bauble.  "It's  like  the  new  pair  of  shoes,  the 
new  handbag."  one  doctor  said.  "They've  got  to 
have  it  or  they'll  feel  out  of  the  loop.  They  won't 
have  their  Manolos.  That's  how  they  treat  a  lot  of 
these  procedures."  What  draws  many  women  to 
the  newest  and  ever  more  expensive  treatments 
is  the  same  competitive  consumerism  that  drives 
them  to  get  into  hair-grabbing  fistfights  at  the  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
semi-annual  sample  sale.  Admitting  you've  had  the  latest  wrinkle 
filler  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  shame:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  status 
symbol  in  the  mind  of  the  21st-century  consumer  who  believes 
that  self-maintenance  and  an  abiding  respect  for  personal  aesthet- 
ics are  deeply  moral  obligations,  to  be  conducted  with  militaristic 
precision:  Survey  the  landscape.  Find  the  enemy.  Attack. 

In  beauty— as  in  politics  or  wealth  or  social  ritual -all  is  rela- 
tive. I  am  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  normally  weigh  about 
148  pounds.  In  Los  Angeles,  this  means  that  I  am  fat.  repul- 
sive, and  cannot  find  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  to  fit  me  in  any  of  the 
torn  boutiques.  If  I  stop  in  at  Fred  Segal,  the  chic  celebrity  haunt 
in  Beverly  Hills.  I'm  ushered  politely  away  from  the  Hudson  "su- 
permodel" blue  jeans  toward  the  sweatpants  and  dresses  made  in 
stretchy  fabrics  or  the  shoe  department.  (No  matter  how  fat  you 
are.  shoes  usually  fit.)  The  women  who  shop  there  have  bottoms 
that  are  no  bigger  than  mine  was  in  the  first  grade.  In  New  York 
City.  I'm  considered  a  touch  on  the  pudgy  side  but  acceptable. 

Excerpted  from  Beauty  Junkies:  Inside  Our  $15  Billion  Obses  mm 
with  Cosmetic  Surgery,  by  Alex  Kuczynski,  to  be  published  this  month 
by  Doubleday;  ©  2006  by  the  author. 
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and  my  stylish,  unusual  height  makes  up  for  it.  In  Wisconsin,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  see  relatives  who  think  I'm  not  only  a  touch  short 
but  on  some  kind  of  sicko  starvation  diet. 

But  I'm  not  a  sicko.  I'm  not  obsessed.  In  my  passion  for  mainte- 
nance, for  preserving  the  outer  fleshy  envelope  in  its  best  shape.  I'm 
simply  relatively  obsessed.  There  are  lots  of  women  with  worse  prob- 
lems than  mine.  (Although  this  is  beginning  to  sound  familiar:  as 
with  all  addictions,  those  who  are  addicted  are  always  looking  over 
their  shoulder,  pointing  out  someone  else  who  has  a  worse  habit.) 

I  hadn't  ever  given  too  much  attention  to  my  looks  before  begin- 
ning to  write  articles  for  Tlie  New  York  Times  about  Botox  and  cos- 
metic surgery.  After  a  while,  submerged  in  the  universe  of  the  looks- 
obsessed,  I  began  to  wonder  how  a  few  small  physical  adjustments 
might  help.  Over  the  course  of  the  last  10  years,  I  have  developed  a 
habit  that  some  women  in  less  vain  parts  of  the  country  might  find 
offensive  and  certainly  a  serious  signal  that  I  am,  indeed,  obsessed.  In 

|  "Hi;  A  SMALL  VOICE  SAID.... 
I  "DID  YOU  HAVE  FAT 
I  CUT  OFF  YOUR  BUTTr 


other  parts  of  the  country,  however,  some  women  might  look  down 
their  noses  at  me  and  chortle  at  how  hopelessly  frumpy  and  untend- 
ed  I  look.  What,  no  hair  extensions?  No  boob  job?  No  capped  teeth? 
Is  she  some  sort  of  troglodyte?  And  although  I  never  believed  I  was 
addicted  to  the  singular  process  offered  by  practitioners  of  cosmetic 
surgery— the  skin  peels  and  shots,  the  expensive  creams  and  proce- 
dures, the  lipo  and  the  computer-imaging  systems  that  show  you  the 
You  you  ought  to  be,  not  the  You  you  currently  are— it  would  take 
an  experience  that  brought  me  to  the  cliched  yet  desperate  station  at 
which  all  addicts  must  arrive  to  see  my  obsession  clearly:  rock  bot- 
tom. I  arrived  at  this  place  on  a  dark  January  night  and  saw  that  my 
vanity  had  deprived  me  of  my  humanity,  that  I  was,  in  fact,  obsessed 
beyond  the  normal  boundaries.  I  was  a  junkie  with  a  problem. 

I  was  28  when  I  met  Dr.  Michelle  Copeland,  a  plastic  surgeon,  at 
a  party  on  Long  Island.  A  lawyer  friend  introduced  us.  "She's 
fantastic,"  he  said,  pulling  me  aside.  "Look  at  my  skin  and  see 
how  great  it  is.  She's  the  reason."  I  began  seeing  Copeland  every  two 
or  three  months,  not  for  anything  major,  just  some  dermatological 
treatments.  And  if  someone  as  serious  as  this  lawyer  was  doing  it— he 
had  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States!— I 
should  be,  too.  This  was  just  a  part  of  physical  maintenance,  like 
going  to  the  doctor  for  a  checkup  or  having  your  car  tuned. 

Like  other  patients,  I  began  to  refer  to  her  as  Dr.  Michelle.  My 
relationship  with  Dr.  Michelle— my  reliance  on  her— very  slowly  deep- 
ened into  something  that  resembled  addiction.  We  had  an  established 
routine:  Come  into  the  office  and  put  on  a  little  anesthetic  cream,  a 
topical  lidocaine  solution  that  numbs  the  skin.  Put  on  a  robe  and  go 
into  room  No.l,  where  Dr.  Michelle  would  go  over  my  face  with  a 
microdermabrasion  tool,  a  fine  sandblaster  that  sprays  tiny  crystals 
across  the  face,  simultaneously  abrading  and  suctioning  off  the  dead 
skin  cells.  The  nurse  would  then  slather  my  face  with  a  black  goo, 
which  Dr.  Michelle  zapped  off  with  a  laser.  The  nurse  would  clean 
me  up.  and  the  doctor  would  slather  on  more  goo,  this  time  a  clear 
gel  for  a  light  laser  treatment  to  restore  collagen  to  the  underlying 
structures  of  my  face.  The  doctor  would  run  the  probe  over  my  face, 
each  wave  of  light  snapping  like  an  elastic  band  against  my  skin.  Pe- 
rusing my  face,  Dr.  Michelle  might  find  a  couple  of  red  veins  or  an 
area  of  redness  to  zap.  There  might  be  milia,  hard  nodules  of  protein 
material  to  be  removed.  We  would  think  up  other  things  to  do.  My 
upper  lip  might  be  looking  a  little  thin.  So  over  the  years  we  tried  two 


or  three  things  to  plump  it  up:  nothing  trashy-looking— subtle,  subtle. 
We  tried  collagen  derived  from  cadavers.  The  effect  was  good,  but 
it  disappeared  in  about  two  weeks.  Ditto  with  the  collagen  derived 
from  fetal  foreskin  cells.  I  got  Botox  at  least  twice  a  year  in  the  cor- 
ners of  my  eyes,  where  crow's-feet  form,  in  the  wrinkles  across  the 
top  of  my  forehead,  in  the  wrinkles  between  my  eyebrows. 

Dr.  Michelle  was  always  cautious  and  prudent.  "Can't  we  use 
it  here?s'  I  once  asked  her,  pointing  to  the  rings  that  are  a  natural 
part  of  the  skin  of  the  neck.  "Don't  be  crazy,  "  Dr.  Michelle  said. 

After  the  entire  process  was  over,  I  would  pay  the  bill— often 
somewhere  around  SI, 800— leave  her  office,  occasionally  clutching 
a  blue  ice  pack  to  my  lip  or  my  forehead,  and  stagger  down  Fifth 
Avenue  hoping  no  one  saw  me  and  wondering:  Was  it  wrong  to 
pay  my  mortgage  late  so  I  could  get  some  Botox? 

One  afternoon  I  was  flipping  through  magazines  at  work  and 
read  the  latest  of  a  hundred  articles  about  liposuction  I  had 
seen  in  Allure  and  Vogue  and  Elle,  and  before  I  even  read  it. 
a  little  bell  went  off  in  my  head.  It  was  the  same  bell  that  went  off 
when  I  decided  to  paraglide  off  a  10,000-foot  mountain  in  southern 
Idaho,  the  same  bell  that  sounded  when  I  decided  to  get  married.  It 
was  the  pinging,  tonic  sensation  that  accompanied  the  possibility  of 
some  mind-opening,  life-changing  experience,  a  hopeful  voice  that 
gave  me  encouraging  pep  talks  every  once  in  a  while:  I  can  run  the 
New  York  City  Marathon!  I  can  jump  off  that  rock  face  with  noth- 
ing but  parachute  silk  and  some  strings  on  my  back!  I  can  be  legally 
bound  to  one  person  for  life.  I  can  do  it!  This  time,  it  said  something 
different,  and  perhaps  less  profound:  I  can  get  liposuction! 

I  called  Dr.  Michelle  and  scheduled  the  consultation.  I  had  run 
the  marathon,  after  all.  I  had  trained  for  years,  eaten  right,  done 
10,000  leg  lifts— and  I  still  had  those  two  little  annoying  jiggling 
pouches  of  fat  on  my  thighs,  which  the  beauty  industry  appropriate- 
ly yet  repugnantly  refers  to  as  "saddlebags,"  as  if  the  bearer  were 
some  sort  of  pack  mule. 

In  the  parlance  of  addiction,  I  was  moving  on  to  the  serious  junk. 
The  Botox,  the  collagen,  the  facial  peels— that  was  kid's  stuff,  com- 
parable to  smoking  cigarettes  in  the  back  alley  with  the  bad  crowd 
from  school.  This  was  big:  Surgery.  Anesthesia.  I  was  moving  into 
a  shooting  gallery  downtown,  renouncing  my  parents,  and  selling 
my  children  for  crack. 

Dr.  Michelle  operates  out  of  her  own  offices.  She  has  a  full 
operating  theater,  staffed  with  anesthesiologists  and  nurses. 
A  nurse  instructed  me  to  lie  facedown  on  the  table,  which 
had  been  configured  to  accommodate  this  position.  The  anesthesi- 
ologist couldn't  find  a  vein  and  poked  several  times  at  my  forearm. 
It  made  me  nervous.  Queasy  and  sweating,  I  was  about  to  leap  up 
from  the  table  and  announce  that  I  was  no  longer  interested  when 
she  sank  her  needle  into  some  deep  bloody  conduit  and  it  found  its 
place.  Count  backward  from  10,  she  said. 

Ten,  nine.  I  fought  the  sensation  of  being  pulled  into  a  churn- 
ing, cold  black  ocean.  I  tried  to  open  my  mouth  to  scream,  but  the 
mouth— for  suddenly,  it  no  longer  belonged  to  me— wouldn't  open. 

Two  hours  later,  I  awoke  to  a  fog.  The  anesthesia  hangover  is 
dense,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for  its  suffocating  incapacitation. 
When  I  tried  to  speak,  my  mouth  produced  a  wretched  slur.  My 
body  was  reluctant  to  move  and  felt  foreign,  apart  from  me,  the 
arms  and  legs  meaty,  floppy  appendages  that  belonged  to  another 
person  but  had  somehow  been  attached  to  my  own  body.  The  nurses 
were  bundling  me  into  a  wheelchair.  A  wheelchair  meant  moving, 
and  rolling,  and  transportation,  and  I  couldn't  even  speak,  so  how 
did  they  expect  me  to  be  mobile?  I  thought  of  Jean-Dominique 
Bauby,  the  French  magazine  editor  who  after  a  stroke  found  him- 
self afflicted  with  the  rare  condition  called  locked-in  syndrome:  his 
mind  was  intact,  but  he  had  lost  virtually  all  physical  control  and 
was  able  to  move  only  his  left  eyelid.  Unable  to  write  or  speak  or 
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move,  he  dictated  his  memoir,  The  Diving  Bell  and  the  Butterfly,  to 
an  assistant  who  recited  a  frequency-ordered  alphabet  until  Bauby 
blinked  his  eyelid  tp  signal  the  letter  he  wanted.  I  was  stupefied. 
He  had  had  a  stroke;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  willingly  turned  my 
brain  into  some  sort  of  biochemical  slurry  in  the  name  of  beauty- 
no,  not  even  beauty.  In  the  name  of  having  a  smaller  ass. 

A  friend  put  me  in  a  car  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  brought  me  home. 
As  I  drifted  off  to  sleep,  I  talked  myself  out  of  panic:  My  brain  will 
recover.  My  brain  will  recover.  My  brain  will  recover.  And  if  it  wasn't 
going  to,  panicking  would  not  help  the  situation.  Breathe  in.  breathe 
out.  One-nostril  breathing.  Do  not  panic.  In  the  morning,  my  head 
was  clearer  but  still  fogged.  It  would  take  about  a  week  to  feel  fully 
restored.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  gamboled  to  the  mirror:  My  lower 
body  was  swaddled  in  a  black  undergarment,  something  resembling 
extremely  tight  nylon  bike  shorts,  but  with  the  strategic  areas  cut  out 
for  the  bodily  functions.  Purple-and-green  bruises  spread  beyond  its 
edges.  I  looked  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  terrible  car  accident. 

Apart  from  the  dull  pain  of  the  healing  process,  for  which  I 
took  the  painkillers  Percocet  and  Tylenol  No.  3  for  three  or  four 
days,  what  was  most  disturbing  was  the  incarceration  imposed 
by  the  garment,  which  I  was  not  to  remove  for  two  weeks  lest  my 
thighs  heal  unevenly.  The  garment  was  made  of  itchy,  hot  materi- 
al, and  its  edges  dug  into  my  skin,  leaving  irritated  welts.  It  was  my 
torturer,  day  and  night.  It  fenced  me  in.  kept  my  body  in  check, 
restricted  my  movement.  At  night  I  had  dreams  that  someone  was 
wrapping  cellophane  around  my  head  and  I  was  suffocating.  Dur- 
ing the  day  I  went  to  work,  wearing  billowy  skirts,  sure  that  every- 
one was  looking  at  me  strangely.  Cosmetic-surgery  traitor! 

I  was,  for  several  weeks,  overwhelmed  by  a  deep  sense  of  shame.  I 
couldn't  believe  how  much  I  had  willingly  hurt  myself.  I  begged 
my  fiance  (now  my  husband)  to  reprimand  me  if  I  ever  thought 
of  doing  something  so  stupid  again.  It  wasn't  worth  it:  the  fear  of 
some  terrible  edema  choking  off  the  blood  flow  to  my  legs,  the  pain- 
ful constriction  of  the  bandage,  the  lingering  fog,  the  moral  shame 
in  knowing  that  if  I  had  spent  eight  weeks  eating  salad  greens  and 
running  20  miles  a  day  all  of  this  would  have  been  taken  care  of 
by  nature,  the  shame  in  wasting 
money  that  could  have  been  used 
for  something  better.  I  had  spent 
$6,000— about  the  annual  salary 
of  the  average  Hungarian  or  Mexi- 
can—to correct  a  minor  imperfec- 
tion of  my  body,  a  flaw  so  trivial 

that  ultimately  no  one,  not  even   -'* 

my  fiance,  would  ever  notice  a  dif- 
ference. After  two  weeks.  I  was  allowed  to  take  the  garment  off.  I 
tossed  it  in  the  garbage  at  Dr.  Michelle's  office,  and  she  seemed  sur- 
prised. "What  if  you  want  to  use  it  again?"  she  asked.  Again0 

Not  in  a  million  years. 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  bruising  subsided.  The  swelling  was 
gone.  The  memory  of  the  self-torture,  too.  had  vanished.  My  new 
ass  did  look  better.  All  of  my  vows  of  surgical  chastity  evaporated 
as  I  put  on  a  bikini  and  walked  out  to  sit  next  to  our  swimming 
pool.  The  only  evidence  of  the  recent  month's  physical  warfare 
was  two  freckle-size  scars  on  my  outer  flanks,  the  former  incisions 
through  which  Dr.  Michelle  had  withdrawn  the  fat.  And  only  a 
pro  would  know  what  those  were. 

I  lay  facedown  on  a  lawn  chair  and  breathed  in  the  sweet  smells 
of  the  day.  The  sun  beamed  powerful,  healing  jets  of  warmth 
onto  my  back.  My  young  stepson-to-be  was  playing  nearby  with  a 
friend.  I  felt  a  shadow  pool  on  the  backs  of  my  legs.  "Hi,"  a  small 
voice  said.  I  turned  around,  and  it  was  the  friend.  A  boy  of  about 
eight  or  nine,  he  was  the  son  of  a  fashion  model.  He  was  kind  of  a 
troublemaker,  but  I  liked  him. 

"Hi."  I  replied. 


He  screwed  up  his  face,  trying  to  blunt  a  smile.  "Did  you  have 
fat  cut  off  your  butt?"  he  asked. 

Excuse  me? 

"Did  you  have  fat  cut  off  your  butt,"  he  said,  exasperated.  "You 
have  the  dots,  and  my  mommy  has  some,  and  her  friends  have 
some,  and  she  told  me  that  when  ladies  have  those  dots  that  means 
they  had  fat  cut  off  their  butts." 

I  was  shocked.  At  the  depravity  of  a  society  where  eight-year- 
old  boys  know  how  to  tell  who  has  had  liposuction  and  who  has 
not.  At  the  fact  that  he  felt  the  freedom  to  ask.  At  the  fact  that  he 
knew  (the  knowing,  wink-wink  smile)  but  was  asking  just  to  let  me 
know  that  he  knew. 

"No,  I  did  not  have  fat  cut  off  my  butt,"  I  said  as  I  stood  up,  mak- 
ing harrumphing  noises  and  gathering  my  towel  around  my  waist. 
I  marched  back  to  the  house,  fuming.  I  had  lied.  I  was  mad  at  an 
eight-year-old  for  finding  me  out.  But  he  had  me  busted:  I  was  now 
the  proud  owner  of  an  ass  that  didn't  rightfully  belong  to  me. 


D 


i  I  COULDN'T  BELIEVE 

!  HOW  MUCH  I  HAD 

:  WILLINGLY  HURT  MYSELF. 


uring  the  years  after  the  liposuction  adventure,  I  visited  Dr. 
Michelle  for  a  number  of  dermatological  treatments:  Botox, 
collagen,  the  lasers,  the  goo.  She  introduced  a  line  of  expen- 
sive unguents  and  gels,  which  I  bought.  Sometimes,  the  bill  was 
SI, 500.  Sometimes,  it  was  $3,300.  Money  that  should  have  been 
flowing  into  my  savings  account  was  flowing  into  my  face.  And 
my  face  looked  good.  My  seriously  beautiful  cousin  who  lived  in 
Beverly  Hills  told  me  I  looked  younger  than  I  had  when  I  was  20. 
As  the  commercial  says:  Priceless. 

And  again  I  heard  the  little  bell.  Why  not  make  another  adjust- 
ment? It  was  time  to  do  my  eyelids.  They  were  puffy.  They  looked 
as  if  I  stayed  up  late  every  night  drinking  red  wine. 

"You've  got  a  Kathleen  Turner  thing  going,"  Dr.  Michelle  said. 
"Do  what  you  want,  but  I  personally  think  you  would  look  better 
if  your  eyes  opened  up  a  little  more."  She  took  some  photographs 
of  my  eyes  and  on  her  computer  used  a  mouse  to  open  them  up. 
"They  will  look  bigger  and  bluer,"  she  said.  "You'll  see." 

Dr.  Michelle  showed  me  pictures  of  women  in  their  30s  whose 
eyes  she  had  done.  On  one  screen,  their  eyes  looked  like  mine,  the 

eyes  of  someone  who  had  worked 
hard  late  at  night  and  partied  late 
at  night,  who  had  stayed  up  study- 
ing for  exams  and  stayed  up  late 
writing  articles  on  deadline.  Their 
eyes  were  tense  and  old-looking, 
shrouded  in  delicate  folds  of  hang- 
ing skin.  On  the  next  screen,  their 
eyes  were  open,  wide,  bright,  but 
still  retained  their  original  shape.  In  fact,  I  was  convinced,  you  could 
see  more  of  their  soul.  I  thought  about  it  overnight.  Unable  to  quiet 
the  little  bell,  the  next  day  I  signed  up  for  the  surgery. 

On  a  Thursday  morning,  I  arrived  at  Dr.  Michelle's  office.  The 
surgery  and  recovery  were  dramatically  smooth  this  time,  from  the 
beginning.  I  was  prepared  for  the  aggressive  anesthesiologist  from 
the  previous  surgery,  the  one  who  had  poked  me  until  I  turned 
green.  But  a  different  anesthesiologist  was  in  residence  that  day,  a 
relaxed  and  jovial  bearded  man,  and  he  joked  about  how  the  anes- 
thetic process  would  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  drinking  margaritas. 
"Would  you  like  salt  or  no  salt?"  he  asked.  His  beard  gave  him 
a  kind  of  fuzzy,  bearish  warmth. 

"Rocks,  no  salt,"  I  said.  This  time,  going  under  didn't  feel  like 
being  submerged  beneath  ocean  waves  against  my  will.  I  didn't 
struggle.  Smiling.  I  slid  into  a  warm  bath  and  was  out.  It  would 
be  an  ideal  way  to  die,  I  thought  at  the  time:  ignorance  is  bliss.  Dr. 
Michelle  scooped  a  tiny  dropperful  of  fat  out  of  each  of  my  upper 
eyelids  and  sewed  them  each  back  up  with  one  long  black  stitch. 
The  process  took  less  than  an  hour. 

On  Monday  morning  I  had  the  stitches  taken  out  and  went  to 
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work  with  makeup  on.  A  week  after  the  surgery,  my  eyes  looked 
the  same,  just  slightly  more  open  and  aware-seeming.  The  changes 
were  so  subtle  no  one  noticed  that  I  had  done  anything.  A  couple 
of  people  asked  me  if  I  had  lost  weight  or  if  I  was  wearing  colored 
contact  lenses,  because  my  eyes  seemed  so  blue.  My  sister  asked  if 
I  had  had  a  nose  job.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  recovery,  unlike  in 
the  liposuction  experience:  there  had  been  none  of  that  gargantuan 
violence  done  to  the  body,  just  two  stitches,  one  over  each  eye. 

After  about  a  month,  1  realized  what 
a  miracle  had  taken  place.  It  felt  like  I 
had  cheated  on  something  but  wouldn't 
ever  get  in  trouble.  There  would  be  no 
more  pictures  of  me  in  which  I  looked 
half  asleep.  My  eyes  were  bright. 

This  was  going  well.  I  began  to  think 
perhaps  I  should  start  saving  up  for 
something  else  down  the  road.  I  began 

to  look  around  at  my  body  in  a  more   .!__ - 

critical,  almost  geographical  way.  What 

could  I  do  next?  What  about  some  more  liposuction?  What  about 
having  a  washboard  stomach?  What  about  a  fantastic  nipped-in 
waist?  Why  were  my  upper  arms  always  just  a  little  too  fleshy, 
even  when  I  was  at  my  lowest  weight?  What  about  that?  Was  I 
getting  something  resembling  a  bulb  on  the  tip  of  my  nose? 

In  January  of  2004, 1  decided  to  try  a  new  product,  Restylane. 
For  several  years,  surgeons  and  dermatologists  in  New  York 
had  used  it  to  plump  up  the  skin,  even  though  it  had  not  yet 
been  approved  for  any  human  use  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. Doctors  simply  bucked  F.D.A.  restrictions  and  had  the 
drug  shipped  from  suppliers  abroad. 

Restylane  is  a  commercial  name  for  a  synthetic  form  of  hyaluron- 
ic acid,  a  mucus-like  substance  that  occurs  naturally  in  human  joints 
and  skin.  According  to  Q-Med,  the  company  that  makes  Restylane 
and  its  counterparts,  Perlane  and  Restylane  Fine  Lines,  patients  do 
not  need  to  be  pre-tested  for  allergic  reactions,  because  the  drugs 
are  synthetic,  unlike  collagen,  which  is  often  derived  from  bovine 
sources,  or  other,  collagen-like  fillers,  some  of  which  are  derived 
from  human  cadavers.  Traditional  hyaluronic  acid  is  derived  from 
what  is  called  avian  sources,  the  combs  of  roosters.  I  wanted  to  have 
some  of  the  new,  synthetic  form  injected  into  my  nasolabial  folds 
(laugh  lines)  and  maybe  my  upper  lip.  "Nobody  will  say  they  are 
using  it,  but,  believe  me,  there  are  lots  of  little  moles  bringing  it  into 
the  country,"  Dr.  Patricia  Wexler  told  me  before  it  was  approved. 
"You  go  to  your  doctor  and  they  will  go  to  the  cabinet  and  unlock 
it  and  tell  you  not  to  tell  anyone.  Nobody  is  going  to  admit  to  it." 

As  so  often  in  the  world  of  cosmetic  enhancement,  it  was  doubtful 
that  any  government  agency  was  going  to  go  after  doctors  using  Resty- 
lane. Those  who  had  the  drug  mailed  to  them  from  overseas  would 
otherwise  have  put  themselves  at  risk  for  malpractice  suits,  profession- 
al rebuke,  and,  in  extreme  circumstances,  revocation  of  their  medical 
licenses.  But  enforcement  was  extremely  unlikely  for  several  reasons. 
In  theory,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  could  have  rep- 
rimanded a  doctor  or,  at  the  remote  edges  of  possibility,  acted  to  sus- 
pend his  or  her  medical  license,  according  to  Kristine  Smith,  then  a 
department  spokeswoman,  but  in  practice  the  likelihood  was  remote. 
"It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  someone  saying,  'Hey,  I  heard  this  doctor  is 
using  a  medicine  not  approved  by  the  F.D.A.,'"  Smith  explained  to 
me.  "Can  we  prove  the  doctor  was  negligent  or  incompetent?  Would 
other  experts  in  the  field  consider  the  care  to  be  substandard?" 

Not  only  was  it  difficult  to  prove  that  a  doctor  was  giving  sub- 
standard care,  there  was  some  foot-dragging  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment agencies  to  heed  the  complaints  of  patients  who  requested 
illegal  beautifying  procedures-something  like  the  equivalent  of  a 
jury's  finding  a  rapist  not  guilty  because  the  victim  dressed  seduc- 
tively and  got  drunk.  In  other  words,  she  asked  for  it.  Doctors  were 


ALL  MY  VOWS  OF 
SURGICAL  CHASTITY 
EVAPORATED  AS      ■ 
I  PUT  ON  A  BIKINI. 


also  annoyed  at  the  F.D.A.'s  slow  approval  time.  "The  F.D.A.  in 
this  case  is  being  a  bit  overcautious— because  Restylane  has  been 
used  in  so  many  countries  and  so  many  good  places,  like  Cana- 
da," Dr.  Rod  J.  Rohrich,  who  at  the  time  was  the  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Plastic  Surgeons,  told  me.  Restylane  was  not 
entirely  free  of  complications.  Dr.  Trevor  Born,  a  plastic  surgeon 
in  Toronto,  registered  some  adverse  reactions.  "There  have  been 
reactions,  such  as  patients  who  develop  draining  cysts,"  he  told 
me.  "But  in  the  3,000  I  have  treated,  I 
had  one  patient  who  had  some  redness 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  that  was  it." 
In  the  2003  press  release  announcing 
the  F.D.A.'s  approval  of  Restylane,  it  was 
described  as  being  for  use  in  the  cor- 
rection of  "moderate  to  severe  wrinkles 
around  the  nose  and  mouth."  And  that's 
it.  The  most  commonly  reported  adverse 

events  were  bruising  and  swelling,  which 

typically  occurred  at  the  injection  site  and 
were  transient  and  moderate.  In  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  Restylane  was  also  approved  to  enhance  the  appearance  and 
fullness  of  lips,  although  the  safety  of  using  it  for  this  had  not  been 
established  in  controlled  clinical  studies  submitted  to  the  F.D.A. 
According  to  the  corporate  literature,  "It  is  produced  biotech- 
nologically  by  natural  fermentation  in  a  sterile  laboratory  environ- 
ment. This  significantly  diminishes  the  risk  of  transmitting  diseases 
between  species  or  of  eliciting  allergic  reactions  in  patients  who 
are  sensitive  to  common  foods,  such  as  beef,  chicken  and  eggs.  [It] 
has  been  extensively  researched  for  over  a  decade  and  proven  to 
be  safe  and  effective." 


I 


t  sounded  fantastic.  I  made  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Mi- 
chelle, far  in  advance.  Her  schedule  was  now  booked  up  solid 
with  surgery  and  skin  care,  and  I  had  established  the  habit 
of  calling  three  weeks  ahead  to  get  a  time  slot.  An  appointment 
with  her  took  precedence  over  all  other  events. 

And  then  my  friend  Jerry  Nachman  died.  The  first  time  I  saw 
him,  he  was  reclining  on  a  porch  of  a  friend's  house  on  Shelter 
Island,  New  York.  He  was  wearing  a  bathing  suit.  He  was  short 
and  rotund,  and  his  skin  was  plastered  with  nicotine  patches.  In 
various  places,  skin  tags— excess  skin  that  grows  off  into  rootlike, 
waving  flesh  anemones— sprouted  from  his  body.  He  chewed  on  a 
wet  cigar.  He  was  almost  entirely  bald.  He  had  moles  on  his  face 
and  speckling  his  body.  He  was  a  friend  of  my  then  boyfriend, 
and  we  became  close. 

He  had  been  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Post  when  Maria  Ma- 
ples and  Donald  Trump  began  their  affair,  best  sex  i  ever  had, 
said  the  cover  of  the  Post,  and  Jerry  loved  to  joke  that  it  was  the  ul- 
timate libel-proof  headline.  "He  could  never  sue  us,"  Jerry  would 
say.  "He  would  have  to  prove  that  he  wasn't  the  best  sex  she  had 
ever  had,  and  what  man  would  do  that?" 

He  wrote  for  Politically  Incorrect  and  told  people  that  his  one  dis- 
tinction there  was  that  not  one  of  his  jokes  got  on  the  air  in  two  years. 
Then  he  became  editor  in  chief  of  MSNBC  and  had  a  nightly  talk 
show.  For  many  years,  when  I  was  part  of  a  reporting  team  that  cov- 
ered the  media  industry  for  Tlxe  New  York  Times,  he  was  a  daily  phone 
call,  someone  I  counted  on  for  perspective,  for  good  judgment,  and 
often  for  a  great  opening  paragraph.  At  night,  he  and  I  and  a  group 
of  other  regulars  would  converge  at  Elaine's  to  hash  out  the  events  of 
the  day.  He  had  been  married  to  a  patrician  blonde  beauty,  but  they 
had  divorced.  He  was,  by  far,  one  of  the  most  physically  unattractive 
people  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  proud  of  his  ugliness,  and  with 
good  humor,  not  defensive  humor,  he  made  it  a  badge  of  honor. 

In  January  of  2003  he  announced  that  he  had  a  malignancy 
in  his  gall  bladder.  A  year  later,  I  was  at  home  alone.  My  hus- 
band was  away.  It  was  one  of  those  bleak  January  nights,  a  cold, 
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YOUR  LEFT  HAND  LIKES  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.  YOUR 
RIGHT  HAND  LOVES  A  NIGHT  OUT.  YOUR  LEFT  HAND 
READS  STORIES  REFORE  BED.  YOUR  RIGHT 
HAND  LIVES  A  STORY  WORTH  READING. 


MISFOREVER.COM 


BEAUTY 


dark  winter  evening  when  spring  and  warmth  seem  painfully,  ach- 
ingly  far  away.  I  would  do  some  stretching  exercises  and  watch  the 
evening  news.  I  turned  on  the  television.  Jerry  was  dead. 

The  funeral  was  scheduled  for  two  days  later.  I  flipped  through 
my  datebook  to  find  out  what  I  would  have  to  cancel  to  make 
it.  And  there  it  was:  my  appointment  with  Dr.  Michelle.  My 
heart  did  a  little  turn.  Then  something  happened.  I  decided  I  could 
make  it.  I  would  just  do  both. 

After  the  funeral,  there  would  be  a  gathering  at  Elaine's,  and  a  few 
of  us  were  asked  to  make  some  remarks.  But  I  could  squeeze  in  a 
microdermabrasion-and-Restylane  session  between  the  two.  After  all, 
it  would  take  a  couple  hundred  disorganized,  taxicab-hailing  mourn- 
ers at  least  an  hour  to  leave  the  congregation  on  the  Upper  West  Side 
and  make  it  all  the  way  to  Elaine's,  on  the  Upper  East  Side.  And  my 
skin  always  glowed  after  a  microdermabrasion  treatment. 

I  went  to  Jerry's  funeral.  After  it  ended,  I  sprang  to  life  and 
jumped  into  a  car  I  had  hired  for  the  occasion  to  streamline  my 
plan.  Elaine  Kaufman,  the  owner  of  Elaine's,  needed  a  ride,  so  I 
had  the  driver  drop  me  at  Dr.  Michelle's  and  take  her  to  the  restau- 
rant. Then  he  would  meet  me  back  at  the  doctor's  office.  I  would 
pull  off  the  plan  with  the  efficiency  of  a  military  operation.  I  bar- 
reled forward.  I  did  not  stop  to  think  through  the  various  potential 
outcomes.  If  I  had,  I  might  have  gone  through  the  checklist  of  the 
common  symptoms  of  addiction:  Participating  in  addictive  behav- 
iors more  often  than  you  intend.  Excessive  time  spent  seeking  the 
addictive  thing.  Giving  up  other  things  in  life  to  pursue  your  addic- 
tion. Pursuing  and  fulfilling  the  addiction  at  inappropriate  times. 

I  explained  to  Dr.  Michelle  that  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  urged  her 
to  give  me  the  Restylane.  Even  though  the  substance  had  not  been 


MY  LIP  WAS  ENORMOUS. 
"OH  MY  GOD!"  THE  NURSE 
SAID  WITH  A  YELP. 


approved  for  use  in  the  lip  area,  I  asked  for  injections  both  into  my 
nasolabial  folds  and  into  the  lip.  She  was  skeptical  and  suggested 
there  might  be  some  swelling  in  the  lip  area.  I  pressed  her.  She 
put  some  numbing  cream  on  and  injected  a  small  amount  into  my 
nasolabial  folds.  Restylane  is  a  viscous  substance,  so  she  would  in- 
ject it  in  drops  and  then  massage  them  through  the  skin  until  they 
coalesced  and  achieved  the  correct  effect.  She  asked  me  if  I  was 
ready  to  do  my  upper  lip. 

"We'll  just  use  a  little,"  she  said. 

The  lip  is  an  extremely  sensitive  area.  I  hummed  opera,  loud,  to 
take  my  mind  off  the  pain  of  the  injection  and  the  pain  of  her  mas- 
saging the  gel  into  place.  Jesus,  I  said,  after  she  was  done.  That 
hurt.  The  nurse  gave  me  ice  packs  and  counseled  me  to  rest  with 
the  ice  for  20  minutes.  Then  I  would  be  free  to  go. 

But  something  was  wrong.  After  10  minutes,  the  ice  packs, 
which  should  have  settled  down  onto  my  face  as  any  swelling  de- 
creased, had  actually  risen  high  off  my  face.  I  pulled  them  off  and 
went  to  the  mirror. 

I  thought  at  first  that  I  was  hallucinating.  There  was  a  large 
mass  under  my  nose.  I  looked  closer,  widening  my  eyes  to  make 
sure  that  what  I  was  seeing  was  real.  It  was  my  lip.  It  was  enor- 
mous, a  cartoon  upper  lip  bigger  than  any  I  had  seen,  even  in  the 
worst  plastic-surgery-disaster  photographs. 

I  opened  the  door  to  the  hallway  and  made  a  mewling  noise. 
Because  my  lips  didn't  meet.  I  couldn't  make  understandable  hu- 
man noises.  The  nurse  rounded  the  corner.  She  was  new,  unsea- 
soned, and  her  reaction  was  not  helpful. 


"Oh  my  God,  oh  my  God,  I've  never  seen  anything  like  it!"  she 
said  with  a  yelp,  tossing  her  metal  tray  into  the  air  and  scurrying 
away  to  get  Dr.  Michelle. 

I  lay  there  for  another  two  hours  with  ice  packs.  While  my  friends 
were  gathered  toasting  Jerry  20  blocks  away.  Dr.  Michelle  was 
using  a  small  spatula  to  apply  gobs  of  steroid  cream  to  my  up- 
per lip,  which  had  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  large  yam.  With  my  lip 
so  grotesquely  swollen.  I  was  unable  to  speak  and  could  only  push 
out  semi-recognizable  sounds  using  my  upper  teeth  and  lower  lip.  I 
was  terrified  that  my  lip  was  damaged  forever,  horrified  that  I  had 
insulted  Jerry  so  soundly.  I  had  chosen  to  keep  the  idiotic  appoint- 
ment—my upper  lip  never  needed  filling  anyway!— instead  of  mak- 
ing sure  I  would  be  available  to  mourn  Jerry  with  all  of  our  friends. 

Dr.  Michelle  called  my  pharmacy  and  had  them  send  a  pre- 
scription for  steroids,  both  cream  and  pills,  to  my  apartment.  The 
nurse  helped  me  out  to  the  car  and  driver,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  three  hours  to  take  me  to  Elaine's.  I  couldn't  go  to  Elaine's.  I 
couldn't  speak.  I  looked  like  a  freak. 

The  driver  took  me  home.  I  clutched  a  sweater  over  my  face  so 
the  doorman  wouldn't  see  what  had  happened.  I  was  deeply  re- 
lieved my  husband  was  traveling:  understanding  as  he  can  be.  this 
was  a  visual  memory  I  didn't  want  imprinted  in  his  brain. 

At  home,  I  examined  my  lip  and  popped  several  of  the  steroid 
pills  (as  directed)  with  a  mug  of  vodka  as  a  chaser  (not  directed). 
I  wandered  around  my  apartment,  sobbing,  my  lip  jutting  out.  I 
tried  to  see  the  comic  side  of  my  misadventure,  whirling  theatrically 
around  my  apartment,  pretending  I  was  Goldie  Hawn  in  The  First 
Wives  Club.  Of  course,  the  author  of  the  book  upon  which  the  movie 
was  based,  Olivia  Goldsmith,  had  died  the  week  before  as  she  went 
under  anesthesia  for  elective  surgery  at  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital,  so  this  was  perhaps  not  the  best  comic  choice. 

The  phone  rang  all  evening  long,  but  I  didn't  pick  it  up.  I 
couldn't  speak  because  my  lip  was  so  swollen,  and  I  couldn't 
speak  because  I  was  loaded.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  on 
the  bathroom  floor  with  my  mug  full  of  vodka— I  don't  know  if  I 
chose  the  one  that  said  happy  29th  birthday— again!  on  purpose 
or  not— and  weep.  At  1 1  o'clock,  I  staggered  to  the  television  set  to 
watch  the  local  news  coverage  of  Jerry's  funeral. 

It  took  about  five  days  for  my  lip  to  return  to  normal.  I  called 
my  editors  and  said  I  had  to  work  at  home  for  personal  reasons. 
Two  weeks  after  the  Restylane,  the  skin  on  my  upper  lip.  which 
had  been  stretched  to  beyond  capacity  for  so  long,  sheared  off  in 
thin  papery  strips. 

Jerry,  who  was  always  a  straight  shooter,  would  have  read  me 
the  riot  act.  He  would  have  called  me  an  asshole.  And  if  Jerry  had 
called  me  an  asshole,  that  would  have  meant  I  had  done  something 
terribly  wrong. 

There  was  no  greater  wake-up  call.  I  began  to  think  about  ta- 
pering off  my  visits  to  Dr.  Michelle  Copeland. 

I  have  now  sworn  off  the  big  stuff.  I  have  nothing  but  respect  for 
Dr.  Michelle,  who  counsels  restraint  and  caution.  It's  been  a  year 
since  I've  had  Botox,  two  years  since  my  last  tango  with  collagen. 
I  gave  up  on  Restylane  after  that  first  fling.  Barring  any  need  for  re- 
constructive surgery,  I  will  never  have  implants  put  inside  my  body, 
not  cheek  or  calf  or  breast.  I  haven't  done  a  thing  to  my  lips.  Curi- 
ously, I  am  not  worried  about  aging,  per  se.  I  like  aging:  I  get  smarter 
every  year.  What  I  do  worry  about  is  getting  old,  about  getting  that 
tired  look  that  marks  the  faces  of  people  who  haven't  done  what  they 
want  to  do  with  their  lives,  people  who  shrink  from  life.  Most  amaz- 
ing of  all,  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  my  upper  eyelids  are  getting 
that  puffy,  lopsided  look  again.  It  was  a  eureka  moment.  No  matter 
how  much  money  you  spend,  or  how  much  plastic  surgery  you  have, 
or  how  many  dermatologist  visits  you  schedule,  inevitably,  time's 
winged  chariot  will  catch  up  to  you  and  march  all  over  your  face.  D 
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NUDE  AND  RUDE 

The  notorious  Casey 

Johnson,  photographed 

at  her  home  in 

Bel  Air,  California,  on 

June  21,  2006. 


H 


.H 


eiress  vs.  neiress 

Tipped  off  to  intimate  e-mails,  Johnson  &  Johnson  heiress  and  Hilton  sidekick 

Casey  Johnson,  26,  accused  her  aunt,  famously  private  socialite  Libet  Johnson,  56, 

of  stealing  her  38-year-old  boyfriend.  So  began  an  epic  clash  of  generations 


Looking  back  on  the  whole  af- 
fair now,  Casey  Johnson  ad- 
mits there  was  a  moment  when 
she  could  have  just  kept  her 
mouth  shut;  when  she  could  have  "taken 
the  high  road.*'  She  smiles,  and  glances  at 
the  crowd  of  ladies  gathered  for  afternoon 
tea  in  the  lounge  of  the  Carlyle  hotel,  in 
New  York.  Yes,  she  could  have  said  nothing 
when,  she  claims,  the  New  York  Post  con- 


I5\  Suzanna  Andrews 


tacted  her  last  March  and  read  her  those 
horrible  e-mails.  That  would  have  been  the 
way  to  avoid  "really  upsetting"  her  father. 
Robert  Wood  "Woody"  Johnson  IV,  the 
press-shy  philanthropist  who  bought  the 
New  York  Jets  in  2000  for  $635  million 
and  publicly  embarrassing  her  aunt  and 
Woody's  sister,  the  heiress  and  socialite 
Elizabeth  Ross  "Libet"  Johnson. 

But  given  how  angry  Casey  was  at  her 


aunt— how  angry  she  had  been  for  weeks- 
saying  nothing  would  have  required  consid- 
erable restraint.  And  restraint  is  not  a  trait 
the  26-year-old  heiress  to  the  vast  Johnson 
&  Johnson  pharmaceutical  fortune  puts 
much  stock  in,  as  anyone  can  see  when  she 
arrives  at  the  Carlyle  on  this  May  after- 
noon teetering  on  six-inch  Chanel  heels,  her 
glossy  blond  hair  expertly  coiffed,  all  five 
feet  two  inches  of  her  poured  into  an  orange 
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houndstooth  wool  suit  with  a  tulle  petticoat 
fringe  at  the  knees  and  a  low-cut  frilly  white 
blouse.  The  ensemble  is  a  creation  of  Fifi  & 
Romeo,  she  explains,  a  design  team  better 
known  for  their  "adorable"  line  of  clothing 
for  dogs.  But  even  this  is  overshadowed  by 
the  diamonds:  glittering  solid  hoops  paired 
with  marble-size  studs  in  both  ears,  and  dia- 
mond rings  on  every  finger.  The  piece  de  re- 
sistance, however,  is  the  rivetingly  enormous 
canary  diamond,  just  a  shade  smaller  than 
a  golf  ball,  on  her  left  hand.  The  ring,  along 
with  a  Lusitano  stallion,  was  a  gift  to  herself 
for  her  birthday  last  September,  she  says  as 
she  orders  an  iced  cappuccino,  scones,  and 
tea  sandwiches,  seemingly  un- 
aware that  people  are  openly 
staring  at  her.  Or  maybe  she 


Dee.  When  she  heard  Libet*s  intimate  tone 
("I  know  we  met  for  a  reason . . . " )  and  heard 
herself  described  as  "vindictive."  Casey  says, 
she  knew  she  wasn't  going  nuts.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  hold  her  tongue.  "I  said  I  didn't 
have  a  comment,  and  then  I  looked  at  my  as- 
sistant and  I  said.  'Goddammit,  I  have  a  com- 
ment.'" she  says  with  a  huge,  dinapled  smile, 
"and  I  went  on  my  merry  way  and  gave  one." 
Went  on  her  merry  way— "just  unloaded."  as 
Richard  Johnson  recalls— and  publicly  ac- 
cused Libet  of  seducing  her  boyfriend.  "I 
think  [my  aunt]  needs  help."  Casey  told  the 
Post.  "I  feel  sorry  for  her.  She's  single.  She's" 
been  divorced  umpteen  times.  She's  afraid 
to  go  out  in  public."  And 
then  Casey  delivered  the 
coup  de  grace:  "She  was 
sleeping  with  my  bovfriend. 
who  I  was  in  love  with."  she 
said.  "An  old  woman  with  a 
lot  of  money  is  a  very  pow- 
erful aphrodisiac." 


More  recently,  she  dated  Frederic  Fekkai. 
the  dashing  society  hairdresser  who.  like 
many  of  her  boyfriends,  was  younger  than 
she.  Although  there  were  rumors  in  2001 
that  they  would  marry.  Fekkai.  now  47  and 
recently  married  to  the  fashion  consultant 
Shirin  von  Wulffen.  is  reportedly  one  of  the 
few  men  who  dumped  her.  "She  was  dev- 
astated." Casey  says  of  her  aunt. 

But  however  much  people  might  snicker 
at  her  romantic  escapades,  within  New 
York  society  Libet  is  seen  as  someone 
who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Fun  and  spir- 
ited, she  is  an  heiress  with  impeccable,  old- 
school  manners.  Which  is  why  many  saw 
Casey's  "Page  Six"  broadside  as  a  vulgar 
and  unforgivable  breach  of  etiquette  by 
a  young  woman  whose  public  feuds  and 
wild  partying  over  the  years  with  a  posse  of 
equally  ill-mannered  friends— Paris  Hilton. 
Nicole  Richie.  Lindsay  Lohan.  Bijou  Phil- 
lips—have made  her  a  poster  girl  for  every- 
thing that's  wrong  with  the  young  and  rich 


Libet]  obviously  has  more 

money  than  her  niece, 
so  why  would  he  not  switch?" 


is  aware.  The  pillowy  lips 
slathered  in  hot-pink  lip- 
stick, the  diamonds,  the 
Fifi  &  Romeo— the  whole 
effect  is.  um  . . .  "so  Legally- 
Blonde,"  she  says,  laughing, 
although  there  is  no  mirth 
in  her  eyes,  just  a  hint  of 
defiance. 

As  Casey  tells  it,  she 
suspected  that  some- 
thing  "unkosher" 
was  going  on  between  38- 
year-old  John  Dee.  the  man  she  thought 
was  her  bovfriend.  and  her  56-year-old 
aunt.  Libet  Johnson,  even  before  the  three 
of  them  traveled  to  Cambodia  in  January 
to  visit  Sovann  Komar.  the  orphanage  that 
Libet  had  established  in  Phnom  Penh  in 
2003.  But.  she  says.  "I  had  been  going  under 
the  impression  that  I  might  be  crazy."  That 
changed  two  months  later,  when,  she  says, 
she  returned  a  message  from  "Page  Six."  the 
gossip  column  of  the  New  York  Post,  only  to 
have  the  column's  editor.  Richard  Johnson, 
read  her  excerpts  of  e-mails  from  Libet  to 


The  item  appeared 
on  March  29.  and  it 
did  more  than  raise 
eyebrows.  People  were 
stunned.  Horrified.  Tit- 
illated. To  see  Libet 
Johnson's  name  in  the 
newspaper  in  itself  was 
remarkable,  but  to  see 
it  in  connection  with 
something  so  personal, 
so  unseemly,  was  un- 
thinkable. Libet  has 
never  spoken  about  her- 
self to  the  press,  and 
she  has  forbidden  her 
friends  to  do  so.  Only 
rarely  have  some  of 
them  dared  to  speak. 
in  whispered  tones,  of 
her  jaw-dropping  wealth— her  farm  in  Mill- 
brook.  New  York,  with  its  private  heliport: 
her  vast  home  in  Vail:  her  20.000-square- 
foot  triplex  in  Manhattan's  Trump  Interna- 
tional Hotel  and  Tower,  which  was  valued 
in  2001  at  S62.3  million,  although  she  has 
since  reportedly  sold  pieces  of  it. 

Married  five  times,  Libet  Johnson  has 
also  had  a  long  string  of  boyfriends,  among 
them  the  singer  Michael  Bolton  and  Je- 
rome Jeandin.  the  chauffeur  at  the  Ritz  in 
P  who  was  given  a  Ferrari  when  Libet 
ded  him.  sometime  in  the  mid-1990s. 


today.  Among  the  older  guard  of  society. 
Casey  is  described  as  "petulant."  "insuffer- 
able." and  "uninteresting,  with  the  attention 
span  of  a  dead  fly"— in  short,  as  "the  dread- 
ful Casey  Johnson."  to  quote  one  of  Libet "s 
acquaintances. 

On  Libet 's  side,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  John  Dee  showed  good  taste  by  picking, 
in  the  words  of  another  acquaintance,  the 
"spunkier,  more  natural"  of  the  two  John- 
son heiresses:  "[Libet]  obviously  has  more 
money  than  her  niece,  so  why  would  he  not 
switch?"  Others  took  note  of  Dee's  denial 
to  "Page  Six"  that  he  had  ever  been  Casey's 
boyfriend— "it's  absolutely  crazy  and  incred- 
ibly sad"  were  his  precise  words.  All  this  trig- 
gered the  question:  did  Casey  make  the  whole 
thing  up.  even  give  the  e-mails  to  the  Afew 
York  Post,  in  a  desperate  bid  for  attention? 

"Are  you  kidding  me?"  says  Casey  when 
asked  if  this  is  true.  "I  was.  like,  floored. 
When  I  read  those.  I  was  as  shocked  as 
everybody  else."  She  insists  that  there  is  no 
way  she  could  have  gotten  hold  of  Libet 's 
e-mail  correspondence  with  anyone,  includ- 
ing Dee.  And  there  are  plenty  of  people 
in  this  Edith-Wharton-on-steroids  saga 
who  stand  behind  her— not  just  Casey's 
younger,  jet-set  friends,  but  old-line  social- 
ites as  well.  Some  say  that  Libet  finally  met 
her  match  when  she  crossed  her  niece,  a 
young  woman  not  quite  as  rich  but  equally 
spoiled,  willful,  and  accustomed  to  buying 
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SAAB  9-5 


The  new  Saab  9-5. 


EffiHi 


lb  was  founded  by  16  aircraft  engineers  and  then-  spirit  lives  on.  Introducing  tbc  new.  redesigned  9-5  Sedan.  With  a  sleek,  aerodynamic 
lei  ior  and  a  fuel-efficient,  260-hp  turbocharged  engine,  it  flics  past  gas  stations,  witli  an  EPA  estimated  highway  fuel  economy  of  29  mpg. 
hile  inside,  there's  a  whole  new  class  of  luxury  features  at  your  fingertips.  After  all,  once  you've  built  jets,  you  don't  build  just  another  car. 


Starting  at  $34,820  MSRP.  fax.  title,  license,  dealer  fe 
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SOCIETY 


everything  she  wants.  Indeed,  people  felt 
that  they  were  watching  more  than  just  a 
delicious  feud  inside  one  of  America's  rich- 
est families;  it  was  a  changing  of  the  guard, 
in  which  a  generation  steeped  in  decorum 
and  jealously  guarded  privacy  was  giving 
way  to  a  tougher  breed,  one  given  to  using 
obnoxious  exhibitionism,  louche  MySpace 
offerings,  and  bad  press  as  social  weapons. 
It  began  to  seem,  as  friends  of  Libet's  called 
Casey  to  offer  sympathy,  that  in  the  battle 
of  the  Johnson  heiresses  the  younger  might 
be  the  more  formidable.  A  loner  who  is  in 
some  ways  as  private  as  her  aunt  but  much 


wr 


family  on  vacation.  Casey  says,  "Worse 
than  Puff  Daddy.*' 

Standing  in  her  huge  marble-floored  foy- 
er, Casey  asks  if  I  want  to  see  her  photo  al- 
bum from  Cambodia.  We  settle  on  a  couch 
in  the  larger  of  her  two  living  rooms,  next 
to  an  ornate  fireplace,  and.  with  Zoe  curled 
up  next  to  her,  Casey  lights  ascigarette.  In 
leggings  and  a  gauzy  silk  tunic,  wearing  no 
makeup  and  only  one  diamond  ring,  she  is 
far  more  at  ease  than  she  was  at  the  Carlyle. 
She  speaks  softly  as  she  shows  me  the  photo- 
graphs—dinner with  the  former  Cambodian 
ambassador  to  the  U.S.  at  a  table  set  with" 


The  stupidest  mistake  of 

my  life,"  Casey  says,  was  to  turn  down 
an  offer  to  co-star  on  The  Simple  Life. 


edgier— a  Paris  Hilton  with  brains— Casey 
Johnson  "is  not  at  all  the  way  she  appears 
in  the  press  as  just  this  party  hound,"  says 
the  socialite  Susan  Gutfreund.  "There  is  a 
lot  more  to  Casey  than  that." 

Set  behind  gates,  Casey's  house  in  Bel 
Air  is  a  two-story  Spanish-style  man- 
sion, half  hidden  by  a  lush  jungle  of 
bougainvillea,  lavender,  and  pine  trees.  It  is 
mid-June  when  I  pull  up  in  her  cobblestone 
courtyard,  for  our  second  meeting.  Casey's 
Range  Rover  is  parked  out  front,  and  it  is 
her  assistant  who  greets  me.  "Watch  your 
step,"  she  cautions  as  I  nearly  trip  over 
the  large  dog  bed  outside  the  front  door. 
It  belongs  to  Ollie,  a  two-year-old  German 
shepherd— one  of  Casey's  four  dogs.  Inside 
I  am  met  by  Zoe,  Casey's  11-year-old  tea- 
cup poodle,  who  growls  at  me  menacingly. 
"She's  my  baby,"  Casey  says. 

As  she  leads  me  on  a  tour  of  the  house- 
past  Buddhas  surrounded  by  incense  can- 
dles; the  bedroom,  with  its  wall-to-wall 
tiger-print  carpet:  her  sunlit  office,  with  an 
Andy  Warhol  portrait  of  Marilyn  Monroe 
hanging  on  the  wall— I  can  tell  from  the  pee 
pads  scattered  everywhere  that  none  of  the 
dogs  is  fully  housebroken,  or,  as  Casey  puts 
it.  "They  all  have  their  moments."  Last  fall. 
Casey's  baby  Chihuahua.  Tukus,  had  diar- 
rhea and  soiled  the  floors  in  her  suite  at  the 
Plaza  Athenee,  in  Manhattan.  Her  father 
paid  around  S20.000  for  damages,  but 
he  insisted  that  Casey  put  an  end  h 

charges  by  renting  an  a  )artment— which 
she  did,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  67th 
Street.  The  diarrhea  incident  was  some- 
what more  costly  than  the  one  a  few  years 
ago,  when  her  father  rented  a  yacht  for  a 
family  trip,  and  the  Johnson  dogs  used  the 
carpets  as  their  bathrooms.  Of  the  Johnson 


hundreds  of  lilies;  Casey  with  one  of  the 
armed  bodyguards  Libet  hired  to  protect 
their  group;  the  socialite  Anne  Bass:  Casey 
and  Libet.  in  jeans  and  T-shirts,  their  arms 
around  each  other. 

And  then  there  are  the  darker  images- 
photos  from  Casey's  visit  to  Tuol  Sleng,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  torture  house  that  has  been 
converted  to  a  genocide  museum,  showing 
corpses  piled  on  top  of  one  another  and 
faces  of  the  victims  just  before  they  were 
executed.  Libet  had  also  organized  a  visit 
to  the  Phnom  Penh  dump,  a  100-acre  ex- 
panse of  steaming,  rotting  garbage  that  is' 
scavenged  by  thousands  of  destitute  Cam- 
bodians. One  photograph  shows  Casey, 
wearing  army-fatigue  pants  and  a  camou- 
flage cap,  standing  in  the  garbage  with  a 
group  of  small  children  and  staring  at  the 
camera  with  a  stricken  expression.  "Anne 
Bass  said,  'Libet,  why  would  you  take 
people  to  the  dump?  It's  so  awful,'"  Casey 
says,  lighting  another  cigarette.  "But  I'm 
glad  we  went.  The  poverty  and  devastation 
in  Cambodia  is  so  unreal.  I  came  back  with 
a  totally  new  outlook  on  life.  These  people 
are  getting  three  dollars  a  day,  and  I'm  like. 
'Why  can't  I  get  the  latest  Chanel  bag?  It's 
sold  out.'  I  have  my  health,  you  know.  I  have 
my  family.  I  haven't  been  sold  into  prosti- 
tution. I  live  in  a  free  country.  And  I  have 
so  much  more  than  I  need."  She  rolls  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  acknowledge  the  screaming 
understatement  of  that  last  remark,  given 
what  she  has  just  shown  me— the  room-size 
closet  filled  with  racks  of  couture  cloth- 
ing, the  guest  bedroom  where  more  than 
100  pairs  of  Chanels,  Manolo  Blahniks, 
and  Christian  Louboutins  are  arranged  on 
floor-to-ceiling  shelves.  Growing  up  rich 
"has  its  good  side,"  Casey  admits,  but  ever 
since  the  trip  to  Cambodia  it  seems  that 


another  side  has  emerged— "that  side  when 
reality  kicks  in  and  you're  26  years  old  and 
you  don't  get  whatever  you  want." 

Best  known  for  dressing  the  world's 
wounds  with  Band-Aids,  Johnson 
&  Johnson  was  founded  by  Robert 
Wood  Johnson— great-grandfather  of  Libet 
and  great-great-grandfather  of  Casey— and 
his  brothers,  James  and  Edward,  in  1887. 
But  it  was  Libet's  grandfather.  Robert  Wood 
junior,  also  known  as  the  General,  who  built 
it  into  the  S171.5  billion  pharmaceutical  em- 
pire it  is  today.  A  tyrant  who  by  all  accounts 
deserved  his  nickname,  the  General  heaped 
abuse  on  his  only  son  and  namesake.  Libet's 
father,  eventually  expelling  him  from  the 
family  company  in  1965.  Humiliated  and 
weakened  by  alcoholism,  Libet's  father  died 
of  cancer  just  five  years  later,  at  age  50. 

Next  to  Casey,  the  best-known  Johnson 
of  her  generation  is  Jamie,  whose  doc- 
umentary Born  Rich  probed  the  psyches 
of  the  young  and  set-for-life.  Jamie  comes 
from  the  scandalous  side  of  the  family— the 
one  descended  from  the  General's  broth- 
er. Seward,  whose  marriage  to  his  Polish 
chambermaid,  Barbara  "Basia"  Piasecka, 
sparked  an  embarrassing  three-year  inher- 
itance battle.  That  was  in  addition  to  an 
attempted  bombing  and  a  shooting.  Libet 
and  Casey's  side,  by  contrast,  has  a  more 
straightforwardly  tragic  cast.  In  1975,  two  of 
Libet's  brothers  died— Billy  in  a  motorcycle 
crash.  Keith  of  a  drug  overdose.  Their  in- 
heritance passed  to  Libet  and  her  other  two 
brothers,  Woody  and  Christopher,  making 
them  equally— and  exceedingly— rich. 

In  1979,  Woody  married  Nancy  Sale 
Frey,  a  former  model  from  St.  Louis.  The 
oldest  of  Woody  and  Sale's  three  daughters, 
Casey  was  born  in  Florida,  but  when  she 
was  three  years  old  the  family  moved  into 
a  magnificent  five-bedroom  apartment  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  64th  Street,  in  Manhat- 
tan. There  were  nannies  and  butlers  and  a 
chef  who  prepared  separate  meals  for  Casey 
and  her  sisters,  Jamie,  now  24,  and  Daisy, 
19.  Casey  got  her  first  Chanel  bag  when  she 
was  10.  her  first  pair  of  handmade  snakeskin 
pumps  when  she  was  11.  "I  got  whatever  I 
wanted,"  she  says.  "I  got  a  car  when  I  was 
16. 1  didn't  even  have  a  driver's  license."  Still. 
Casey's  childhood,  like  that  of  her  aunt,  was 
not  an  altogether  happy  one.  She  had  health 
problems,  which  isolated  her.  There  was  a  lot 
of  "frustration  and  pain."  says  Susan  Gut- 
freund, and  that  made  her  mature  beyond 
her  years.  "Almost  too  mature,"  says  her 
friend  the  publicist  Lizzie  Grubman. 

Casey  went  to  the  Chapin  School,  the 
tony  Manhattan  private  school,  then  to 
Marymount,  a  Catholic  girls'  school,  and 
finally  to  high  school  with  Paris  Hilton  at 
Dwight.  Hilton  never  graduated  from  the 
school  known  to  some  New  York  preppies 
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jas  Dumb  White  Idiots  Getting  High  To- 
Igether,  but  Casey  did,  and  she  went  on  to 
(Brown  University.  She  missed  New  York, 
though,  and,  more  important,  the  college 
would  not  allow  her  poodle,  Zoe,  to  live 
in  the  dorm  with  her,  so  Casey  dropped 
out  her  freshman  year.  After  that,  between 
parties,  she  tried  her  hand  at  working.  She 
taught  singing  to  children  at  Dwight,  in- 
terned at  Grubman's  P.R.  firm,  and,  in 
2001,  got  a  job  as  the  beauty  editor  for  the 
fashion-and-celebrity  magazine  Manhattan 
File.  She  says  she  "loved"  working.  It  was 
"great  to  have  someplace  to  be  where  you're 
needed,"  despite  the  "measly  paychecks." 
But  after  Manhattan  File  folded,  in  late 
2001,  Casey  decided  to  move  to  Los  Ange- 
les. She  bought  a  $3.2 
million  house  in  Bev- 
erly Hills  and  settled 
into  a  life  that,  she 
says,  was  "more  laid- 
back"  than  the  one 
she  led  in  New  York. 
"My  entire  per- 
sonality changes  when 
I'm  in  L.A.,"  says  Ca- 
sey, who  moved  to  Bel 
Air  after  the  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  was  bur- 


I  think  Richard  Johnson  is  disgusting  and 
what  they  do  is  disgusting.  They  will  write 
about  you  without  even  calling  you  to  ask 
if  this  is  true."  Which  Richard  Johnson 
says  is  "bullshit.  We  certainly  called  her  for 
comment  on  many  occasions  and  she's  cer- 
tainly gotten  her  side  of  the  story  out  there." 
As  for  the  paparazzi,  Casey  says,  "they 
are  so  rude  and  disrespectful."  She  recalls 
a  run-in  last  summer  in  Saint-Tropez  with 
a  horde  of  photographers  who  spotted  her 
and  Paris  Hilton  as  they  were  returning 
to  the  yacht  of  Hilton's  then  fiance,  Paris 
Latsis,  after  a  day  of  shopping.  When  they 
saw  the  cameras,  the  young  women  started 
running,  with  the  paparazzi  in  hot  pursuit. 
"Literally,"  she  says,  "the  photographers 
pushed  us  into  the  ocean,  with  our 
shopping  bags  over  our  heads.  I 
think  Paris  loves  the  attention,  but 
could  not  stand  it." 
Nevertheless,  says  Casey,  "the 
stupidest  mistake  of  my  life"  was  to 
turn  down  Hilton's  invitation  to  be 
her  co-star  on  Tfie  Simple  Life.  Ni- 
cole Richie— Paris's 
third  choice,  some 
say,  after  her  sister, 
Nicky,  and  Casey- 
got  the  job  instead 
and  has  parlayed 
it  into  a  promis- 
ing career.  Casey's 
"dream"  was  to  be 
an  actress,  but  a 
serious  one.  "I  kick 


e-mail  "is  so  ridiculous  and  untrue."  This 
friend  adds  that  Casey  "can  be  really  sweet 
and  generous,"  but  when  she  feels  be- 
trayed, things  around  her  can  get  rough. 
It  was  Casey's  nasty  comment  in  2002  to 
her  former  boyfriend  the  Calumet  Farm 
heir  Stephen  de  Kwiatkowski  "Why  don't 
you  start  dating  someone  who  is  past  pu- 
berty?"—that  sparked  a  brawl  at  Bunga- 
low 8  in  which  Nicole  Richie  accidentally 
cut  his  face  with  a  broken  glass.  And  it 
was  a  feud  with  the  onetime  Playboy  Play- 
mate Nicole  Lenz,  whom  Casey  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  burglary  of  her 
home,  that  triggered  the  melee  at  a  2004 
MTV  party  at  Xes,  in  L.A.,  during  which 
Casey  allegedly  cheered  on  Bijou  Phillips 
as  she  "bitch-slapped"  and  punched  Lenz— 
an  incident  that  resulted  in  lawsuits  and 
countersuits. 

Casey  insists  she  has  never  played  a 
central  role  in  her  crowd's  public  cat- 
fights  and  endless  feuds,  which  have 
become  the  bread  and  butter  of  TV  and 
newspaper  gossips.  "I've  actually  never  cut 
anyone,"  she  says.  "I've  never  punched  any- 
one, or  thrown  anything,  or  hit  anyone." 
She  pauses.  "Drama  seems  to  kind  of  sur- 
round me."  She  professes  not  to  remember 
an  episode  in  May,  reported  on  "Page  Six," 
when  her  former  friend  Bijou  Phillips  shout- 
ed "Ugly  bitch!"  in  her  face  before  locking 
a  party  staffer  in  the  bathroom  because  she 
believed  he'd  invited  Casey  to  the  event, 
which  was  hosted  by  Phillips's  boyfriend. 


BORN  RICH 

From  fop:  Casey  wrth 
her  mother.  Sale,  2002; 

her  father,  Woody; 
Amy  Sacco,  Paris  Hilton, 

Nicole  Richie, 
Nicky  Hilton,  Casey,  and 

Lauren  Bush,  2003. 


glarized  in  2004.  In 
New  York,  she  had 
suffered  from  bouts 
of  depression,  but 
the  sun  in  L.A.  has 
gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward curing  that, 
she  says.  Another  reason  she  loves  L.A.  is 
that  "out  here  no  one  knows  who  I  am  and 
no  one  cares.  They  don't  care  about  people 
from  moneyed  families,  they  have  celebri- 
ties." and  so.  in  L.A.,  "I'm  not  like,  Oh  my 
God,  is  my  makeup  done  by  Gucci  West- 
man?"  She  says  that  "Page  Six."  in  particu- 
lar, made  living  in  New  York  unbearable:  "I 
moved  out  here  partly  because  there  was  this 
blurb  that  said  Casey  Johnson  was  showing 
off  her  thong,  and  I  thought.  If  they  are  writ- 
ing about  my  goddamn  fucking  thong  when  I 
am  going  to  get  coffee  at  eight  in  the  morning 
across  the  street  from  where  I  live,  I  need  to 
fucking  move,"  she  says.  "'Page  Six'  loves  to 
pick  on  people.  And  a  lot  of  it  is  bullshit. . . . 


I  ve  never  punched  anyone 

Casey  says.  "Drama  seems  to 
kind  of  surround  me. 


w 


myself  in  the  butt  every  day,"  she 
says  of  the  lost  opportunity  to  jump- 
start  an  acting  career  that  so  far  has 
consisted  of  a  minor  role  in  the  little- 
seen  Sharon  Stone  vehicle  Gloria;  a  leading 
role  in  //  Girls,  a  2002  documentary  about 
the  lives  of  rich  young  Manhattanites;  and  a 
part  in  the  never-aired  Women's  Entertain- 
ment comedy  series  The  Tinsley  Bumble 
Show,  in  which  Casey  played  a  bitchy,  vin- 
dictive socialite  named  Mimi  von  Lustig. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  Casey  was 
simply  playing  herself  in  the  series;  that 
in  the  posse  of  "jealous,  mean"  rich  girls 
Casey  travels  with  she  can  be  the  scariest. 
"She  will  do  really  mean  things,"  says  one 
former  friend,  "like  crank-call  you."  And 
send  "the  meanest  e-mails  to  people— that 
she  hates  them,  they  "re  ugly.  fat.  pathetic 
white  trash."  a  claim  that  Casey  says  in  an 
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"There  is  a  lot  of  feuding  going  on  around 
me,"  Casey  says— between  Hilton  and  Lo- 
han,  and  between  Hilton  and  Richie— "but 
I  am  not  in  a  feud  with  anyone. ' 

But,  Casey  later  adds,  "if  someone  cross- 
es my  path,  they  better  be  ready  for  pure 
hell,  because  nobody  gets  by  me."  Were 
having  lunch  on  the  patio  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel,  and  what's  occasioned  this  out- 
burst is  a  threat  by  a  former  assistant  to  sell 
information  about  Casey  to  the  press.  "She 
is  making  a  big  mistake.  I  don't  know  what 
she's  thinking,  but  I  have  [O.  J.  Simpson 
defense  attorney]  Bob  Shapiro  as  my  law- 
yer, and  it's,  like,  'Hey,  little  bitch,  dont  do 
that.  Don't  play  with  fire.'"  As  she  says  this, 
Casey  remains  remarkably  calm,  languidly 
smoking  her  Marlboro  27  in  the  shadow  of 
a  palm  tree.  Then  the  gazpacho  arrives,  and 
the  talk  turns  to  Karma.  For  the  last  eight 
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months  she's  been  working  with  a  spiritual 
healer.  "'She  taught  me  a  lot  when  I  was 
going  through  that  whole  John  Dee-Libet 
thing.  She  said.  "[Your  aunt]  is  in  so  much 
pain  already,  you  don't  have  to  lift  a  finger.' 
And  I  thought.  You  know,  you're  right. 
Who  would  want  to  do  that?  You  must  be 
really  miserable  to  do  that.  So,  instead  of 
me  suing  her,  or  crank-calling  her,  or  ruin- 
ing her  life,  Karma  is  going  to  get  her.*' 

Casey  says  she  met  John  Dee  on  a 
blind  date,  sometime  in  late  2004. 
Tall,  stocky,  with  dark  hair  and  a 
perpetual  five-o'clock  shadow,  he  was,  she 
says,  "very,  very  charismatic,  and  so  fun- 
ny." A  music  manager  whose  acts  include 
the  neo-soul  singer  Maxwell  and  the  thrash- 
metal  band  Megadeth,  Dee  had  been  mar- 
ried to  the  actress  Lara  Flynn  Boyle  for  a 
very  brief  period  in  the  1990s,  but  he  was 
not  as  wealthy  as  some  of  the  women  he  at- 
tracted. "Struggling"  is  how  Casey  charac- 


million,  has  a  nursery  school  and  group 
homes,  where  55  abandoned  children  are 
housed  with  foster  parents  in  family-like 
settings.  It  was  there  that  Casey  met  La- 
vissa,  a  two-and-a-half-year-old  girl  who, 
she  says,  had  been  found  on  the  street  in 
Phnom  Penh.  Casey  fell  "'totally  in  love." 
After  returning  to  Los  Angeles  and 
"giving  it  a  lot  of  thought,"  Casey  says, 
she  finally  called  Libet  and  asked  for 
permission  to  adopt  Lavissa.  In  2003,  ac- 
cording to  a  press  report,  Libet  and  her 
off-again,  on-again  boyfriend  Dr.  Lionel 
Bissoon  had  brought  to  the  United  States 
a  young  Cambodian  boy,  William,  who 
Casey  says  is  still  in  Libet's  care.  So  Casey 
was  stunned— and  devastated— when  Li- 
bet refused  to  let  her  have  Lavissa.  "You 
know  when  you  cry  so  hard  that  you  can't 
speak?  I  was  just ..."  Casey's  voice  trails 
off.  "I  have  Lavissa's  picture  in  my  car.  I 
look  at  her  every  day."  Although  Casey 
took  this  rejection  personally,  Libet  writes 


Susan  Gutfreund  feels  that 

Libet,  "being  older  and  wiser,  shall  we 

11  WT.I  1  1  11  11 

say,  was  wrong.  Its  a  bad  call. 


terizes  him.  "Penniless"  says  another  heir- 
ess who  knows  Dee.  "He  didn't  even  have  a 
trust  fund."  But  he  had  a  way  with  women. 
"He  was  very  intense."  says  a  former  object 
of  his  interest,  "sort  of  dangerous,  but  not 
my  type.  He  was  so  obvious." 

After  several  months  of  being  "just 
friends,"  Casey  says,  she  and  Dee  became 
serious  shortly  before  the  party  she  threw 
herself  for  her  26th  birthday  at  her  par- 
ents' home  on  September  24  of  last  year. 
Her  whole  family  showed  up— including 
her  Aunt  Libet.  Dee  and  Libet  "clicked 
right  away."  Casey  recalls.  "Libet  called 
me  the  next  day  and  said.  'Oh  my  God, 
John  is  so  handsome.  You  should  go  out 
with  him."  During  the  next  three  months, 
Casey  says.  Libet  and  Dee  had  lunch  to- 
gether a  number  of  times.  Casey  says  she 
thought  it  was  "odd,"  but  she  didn't  be- 
come suspicious  until  plans  for  the  trip  to 
Cambodia  got  under  way  and  "Libet  said. 
'Do  you  want  a  separate  room?'  We  were 
fully  going  out.  and  I  thought  that  was  so 
odd.  I  think  she  didn't  want  us  sharing  a 
room."  Still,  the  trip  went  smoothly.  It  was 
only  later  that  Casey  and  Libet  had  their 
first  confrontation. 

During  their  time  in  Cambodia,  they 
had  spent  several  days  at  Sovann  Komar, 
the  spectacular  orphanage  Libet  had  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong  River  The 
complex,  which  cost  a  reporter'  -  W  lo  $15 


in  a  statement  to  Vanity  Fair:  "We  are  not 
an  adoption  agency;  according  to  the  pa- 
rameters established  in  our  agreement 
with  the  Cambodian  government,  the  chil- 
dren in  our  care  must  remain  in  country 
and  be  raised  by  Cambodian  parents." 

It  was  on  February  12,  shortly  after 
Libet  refused  her  request,  Casey  says, 
that  she  broke  up  with  Dee.  "He  was  all 
about  work,  and  I  was  all  about  wanting 
to  spend  time  with  him.  I  want  to  be  with 
someone  who  is  doing  well,  not  starting 
a  business,  because  I  want  attention.  All 
attention  on  me,"  she  says  with  a  laugh. 
Besides,  he  wasn't  affectionate.  "He  was 
living  with  me,  but  he  always  kept  his 
things  in  his  suitcase,"  she  says.  Money 
was  also  an  issue.  "It's  already  enough 
that  my  dad  owns  the  Jets,  and  that  my 
great-great-grandfather  started  Johnson 
&  Johnson,"  she  says.  "But  to  add  on  top 
of  that  that  I  have  my  own  money— to  a 
normal  guy.  that's  a  threatening  thing.  So 
people  would  think  it's  a  blessing,  but  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  right  guy,  it's  not,  let 

me  tell  you Unless  they're  a  gold  digger 

or  something.  I  think  the  man  is  going  to 
feel  a  bit  insecure."  And  as  Casey  makes 
clear,  insecurity  is  not  what  she  thinks 
Dee's  issue  was.  "He  used  me,"  she  says. 
"He  liked  the  life.  ~~'  ing  the  helicopter  to 
the  Gulfstreain  IV  t.  o  to  Jets  games.  Jet 
Skiing  with  my  dad." 


When  she  ended  the  relationship 
with  Dee,  Casey  says,  she  had  no 
idea  about  the  e-mails  between 
Dee  and  her  aunt,  whose  message  to  him 
on  February  3.  as  published  on  "Page  Six." 
read,  "I  am  so  happy  that  we  have  become 
friends.  I  admire  you  so  much.  Your  zest 
for  life  and  passion  for  everything  you  do  is 

infectious.  I  know  we  met  for  a  reason 

Love,  Libet."  Shortly  after  the  breakup.! 
however,  Casey  phoned  Libet  to  complain  I 
about  her  ongoing  friendship  with  Dee:  "I  I 
told  her  to  stop  seeing  him  and  she  refused,  f 
That's  when  I  assumed  something  was  go- 
ing on."  Later,  she  would  learn  that  Libet 
had  e-mailed  Dee  after  getting  off  the 
phone  with  Casey.  "All  is  well  with  ME," 
Libet  wrote.  "But  I  got  a  very  unhappy 
phone  call  from  Casey,  telling  me  that, 
'if  I  ever  talked  to  you  (or  your  Mother) 
again,  she  would  never  speak  to  me  again." 
And  then  she  went  down  the  litany  of  your] 

crimes She  is  VERY  vindictive Let's 

let  the  storm  die  down  a  little.  She'll  buy 
another  dog  and  move  on.  I'm  sure.  Best, 
Libet."  Unaware  of  this.  Casey  e-mailed  her 
aunt  on  February  19.  In  the  subject  line  she 
wrote.  "I'm  sure  u  r  sleeping  with  him."  Li- 
bet wrote  back  that  day:  "I  know  you  know 
in  your  heart  that  those  things  you  just 
wrote  me  are  untrue.  I  really  don't  know 
why  you  want  to  lash  out  at  me,  when  I  have 

done  nothing  to  hurt  you Please  leave 

me  out  of  your  problems." 

Angry  as  she  was  at  her  aunt,  what  hurt 
Casey  most,  she  says,  was  Dee's  denial  to 
"Page  Six"  that  he  had  ever  been  her  boy- 
friend. That  and  his  admission  that  he  had 
given  Libet  a  necklace.  According  to  a 
friend,  he  continues  to  deny  that  he  went 
out  with  Casey— although  people  often  saw 
them  together.  So,  unless  one  of  them  is 
lying,  it  seems  likely  that  Dee  and  Casey 
had  very  different  interpretations  of  their 
relationship.  In  any  case,  says  a  friend  of 
Casey's,  she's  better  off  without  him:  "I 
mean,  John  Dee?"  says  this  friend.  "You'd 
think  they  could  do  better.  Libet  and  Casey 
are  both  gorgeous  and  they  both  have  mon- 
ey. It's  just,  like,  bad  taste  in  guys." 

But  who  gave  the  e-mails  to  "Page  Six"? 
Richard  Johnson  will  not  say,  but  Casey  has 
her  suspicions.  The  New  York  Post  identified 
Dee  as  a  grandson  of  the  noted  music  pro- 
ducer and  talent  scout  John  Hammond  and 
as  a  cousin  of  CNN  anchor  Anderson  Coo- 
per. In  fact.  Cooper  and  Hammond  are  rela- 
tives of  Dee's  stepfather,  and  Casey  believes 
that  this  genealogical  upgrade  suggests  that 
Dee  supplied  the  e-mails  to  the  column,  "to 
promote  himself."  But  if  he  shared  Libet's 
private  correspondence  with  "Page  Six."  that 
would  have  ensured  the  end  of  their  friend- 
ship—unless it  had  already  ended.  Dee  did 
not  return  phone  caJ'-  from  Vanity  Fair.  In 
an  e-mail.  Libet  Johnson's  attorney  said  that 
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LIKE  A  BLOWTORCH 
IN  THE  WIND 

Casey,  who  says  she  identifies 

with  Marilyn  Monroe, 

poses  on  her  Marilyn- 

themed  staircase. 


different  reactions.  Sale— who  is  dating  TV 
host  and  former  Minnesota  Vikings  wide 
receiver  Ahmad  Rashad  and  has  started 
a  new  career  as  a  music  manager  thought 
"it  was  a  great  idea."  Casey  says.  "She 
thinks  adoption  is  the  best  thing  to  do." 
Casey's  59-year-old  father.  Woody— whose 
girlfriend.  Suzanne  Ircha.  gave  birth  to 
his  first  son.  Robert  Wood  Johnson  V.  in 
March  told  her  he  thought  she  should 
wait  until  she  was  older.  "But.  you  know. 
I  don't  think  I  asked  him  for  his  opinion." 
Casey  says.  "The  only  opinion  that  matters 
is  mine,  and  I  have  no  doubts  about  this." 
Susan  Gutfreund  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  adoption:  "Casey  has  a  lot  of  love  to 
give,  and  I  think  she  will  be  a  great  mother. 
I  know  other  people  might  see  this  as  Oh. 
Casey  had  to  have  the  Chanel  purse  at  10 
years  old.  Well,  now  Casey's  decided  the 
thing  to  do  is  have  a  child."  I  don't  see  this. 
Casey  has  put  a  lot  of 
thought  into  this.  I  think 
[Cambodia]  was  a  coup 
defoudre  that  awakened 
something  in  her."  As 
for  Casey's  other  friends, 
some  worry  that  mother- 
hood will  make  it  harder 
for  her  to  find  a  man.  Which,  after  what 
she's  been  through,  really  makes  her  laugh: 
"I'm  finding  a  really  good  guy."  she  says. 


she  "categorically  denied  the  innuendos  and 
allegations  set  forth  in  the  page  6  story,"  call- 
ing them  "untrue  and  unfortunate."  As  for 
Casey,  the  last  she  heard,  in  mid-July,  Libet 
and  Dee  were  still  in  touch  with  each  other, 
although,  after  lashing  out  at  her  aunt  in 
public,  Casey  now  says  she  is  not  entirely 
sure  that  their  relationship  was  ever  sexual. 

No  one  outside  the  Johnson-Dee-Johnson 
triangle  knows  exactly  what  happened. 
But  Susan  Gutfreund  feels  that  Libet.  "be- 
ing older  and  wiser,  shall  we  say."  was 
wrong  to  "be  in  any  way  involved  with 
anyone  Casey's  involved  with.  It's  a  bad 
call,  to  put  herself  in  that  position."  Still, 
says  Gutfreund.  the  whole  experience  may 
end  up  being  good  for  Casey:  "I  think  she 
is  really  in  a  stage  now  where  this  will  all 
evolve  for  her  and  turn  her  life  around  in  a 
different  way." 

Indeed,  it  was  shortly  after  getting  back 
from  Cambodia  that  Casey,  who  already 
actively  supports  her  father's  Juvenile  Dia- 
betes Research  Foundation,  decided  to 
devote  more  of  her  time  to  fund-raising  for 
children's  charities.  She  has  chosen  two— the 
SHERP  Orphanage,  in  Kenya,  and  the  Ma- 
lawi Project,  a  group  that  Madonna  helped 
establish  to  support  children  who  have  lost 
their  families  to  aids.  Casey  says  the  work 
has  helped  give  her  focus.  "It's  so  boring 
to  do  nothing.  Believe  me,  I've  tried  it.  It's, 
like,  how  many  days  a  week  can  you  actu- 


"Instead  of  me  suing  her, 

or  crank-calling  her,  or  ruining  her  life, 
Karma  is  going  to  get  [Libet] ., 


ally  go  shopping?  You  get  burned  out.  And 
you  feel  like  shit.  You  think.  What  have 
I  ever  done  to  alter  this  world?  What  will 
people  say?  'Oh,  she  had  a  lot  of  shoes  '?" 

Casey  isn't  speaking  to  her  aunt,  and 
says  she  probably  never  will.  But  she 
is  grateful  to  Libet  for  making  her 
realize  how  much  she  wanted  to  adopt  a 
child.  And  in  March,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  daunting  process  of  applying  to  adopt  a 
bab\  girl  from  Kazakhstan.  She's  already 
collected  doctors'  certificates  and  recom- 
mendations—14  instead  of  the  required  2, 
"just  to  be  sure"— and  baby-proofed  the 
house  in  Bel  Air.  Nicky  Hilton  has  already 
signed  up — literally,  since  Casey  insisted  she 
sign  a  notarized  document— to  be  the  baby's 
godmother.  And  Nicky's  mother.  Kathy.  is 
already  planning  a  baby  shower. 

Casey's  parents  have  been  divorced  for 
five  years,  and  when  she  told  them  that  if 
all  goes  well  she  will  be  bringing  home  a 
baby  by  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had  very 
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"He'll  have  to  love  me  and  my  child." 
Casey  has  already  picked  out  the  baby's 
name:  Ava-Monroe.  after  Marilyn,  who  has 
long  been  her  idol.  "I  see  a  lot  of  similarities 
between  us."  Casey  says.  "Her  life  makes  me 
sad.  I  don't  think  she  was  very  happy.  She 
was  just  very,  very  complicated  and  sort  of  a 
deep  person,  and  nobody  realized  that.  They 
thought  she  was  some  dumb  blonde,  and  she 
wasn't.  She  was  a  smart,  smart  broad.  And  I 
think  that  sometimes  people  look  at  me  and 
think.  Oh.  Casey  Johnson,  she's  stupid,  she's 
blonde,  she's  an  heiress,  blah.  blah,  blah." 

There's  a  hint  of  melancholy  in  her  eyes, 
and  I  ask  if  she's  feeling  well.  "Yeah."  she 
says.  "I'm  just  a  little  tired."  Back  in  New 
York  a  few  days  later,  though.  I  get  a  call 
from  Casey.  She's  cheerful  now.  excited,  and 
she's  been  shopping  again.  "I  got  a  crib,  and 
a  changing  table,  and  I  got  a  car  seat,  and  a 
stroller."  she  says.  And  something  for  Ava- 
Monroe  she  just  couldn't  resist:  "the  cutest 
leopard  baby  bikini.  Oh  my  gosh.  She  is 
going  to  be  dressed  to  kill."  Z 
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Caters  to  both 


ECOSYSTEM  ANE 


GIVES  MORE  TO  THE  DRIVER.  TAKES  LESS  FROM  THE  WORLD. 


GO-SYSTEM. 
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LEXUS  HYBRID  DRIVE 

An  electric  motor  and  a  gas  engine 
work  together  swiftly,  seamlessly. 


The  Lexus  RX400h.  Luxury  automobiles  aren't  conditioned  to  embrace  these  diametrically 

opposed  values.  In  fact,  many  would  be  content  with  a  Super  Ultra-Low  Emission  Vehicle  rating 

A     and  significantly  better  mileage  ratings  than  most  luxury  SUVs.  But  when  you  consider  that  the 

A     RX400h  also  exhibits  the  power  of  a  V8  and  showcases  stunning  midrange  acceleration*  then 

A 

a     you  can  begin  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  Lexus  Hybrid  Drive.  There's  more  to  learn  at  lexus.com. 
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brokeback  breakthrough:  After  steady  but  low-profile  TV  work  on 
such  shows  as  24  and  CSI,  Mara  landed  a  part  as  Alma  Del  Mar,  the 


sympathetic  daughter  of  Heath  Ledger's  character.  "It  was  sort  of  like  doing  a  school  play  where  someone  two  years  older 
than  you  is  playing  your  grandfather."  on  singing  the  national  anthem  before  a  giants  game:  "At  family  dinner 
parties,  it  would  always  come  up — 'Oh,  sing  for  us!'  That,  to  me,  was  the  most  horrifying  thing.  But  singing  in  front  of 
thousands  of  people  was  so  much  easier.  First  of  all,  I  couldn't  see  anyone.  Plus,  I  mean,  come  on,  they're  at  a  football  game, 
they're  drinking!"  how  her  grandfathers  death  motivated  her  to  audition  for  her  latest  film,  we  are  Marshall.- 
"It  wasn't  that  long  after  my  grandpa  passed  away  when  I  started  reading  the  script.  I  was  crying  from  the  third  page.  It's 
based  on  a  true  story  of  an  enormous  tragedy  that  strikes  a  town,  and  football  is  the  one  thing  that  keeps  everybody  glued  together.  [The  film, 
directed  by  McG,  is  about  the  1970  Marshall  University  (of  West  Virginia)  football  team,  which  lost  half  of  its  players  and  most  of  its  coaches  in  a 
plane  crash;  Matthew  McConaughey  stars  as  the  team's  new  coach,  who  rallies  the  surviving  players  to  finish  out  the  season.]  My  family,  I  mean,  my 
God,  we  have  a  family  reunion  every  Sunday  because  of  football!  So  reading  this  script  about  this  town  that  didn't  want  the  legacy  of  its  sons 
and  husbands  and  fathers  to  die,  that  wanted  to  keep  football  alive — I  just  thought,  'I  have  to  be  in  this,  I  have  to  tell  this  story.'"    —  krista  smith 


TRUE 
LIES 

A  Cache  of  Internet 

Insincerity 
By  Bruce  Feirstein 


,n*i «» 


PARTI 

(SIGNING  ON  I 

I  m  only  going  to  be  online 
for  a  few  minutes. 

I'm  just  going  to  check  my 
e-mail. 

I  just  want  to  see  if  anything 
came  in  from  the  office. 

DISCOUNT  VIAGRA. 

CANADIAN  DRi'.S 

Refinance  today!  Cheapest 
mortgage  rates! 

FREEHOODIA. 

FREE  SOFTWARE. 

You've  won  a  free  laptop! 

This  stock  is  primed  to  move. 

Enlarge  your  penis,  increase 
your  output,  pleasure  her 
in  a  way  she's  never  been 
pleasured  before. 

I  am  the  wife  of  the  foreign 
minister  of  Narobi,  and  I  need 
vour  help. 

URGENT:  Click  here  to 
contact  PayPal  about 
problems  with  your  account. 

URGENT  Click  here  to 
contact  Wells  Fargo  about 
problems  with  your  passwords. 

CLICK HERE  lobe 
permanently  removed  from 
this  mailing  list. 

We  don't  spam. 

Thank  you.  Your  name  will  be 
removed  within  10  days. 

CLICK  HERE  to  close  this 
window. 

Learn  the  real  truth  about 
9  " 

CONTINUED  en 

pag.    314    ►    ►    ► 
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MORE  OF  THE  VERY  EXPENSIVE  WORDS 
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Learn  the  real  truth  about 
George  Bush. 

Learn  the  real  truth  about 
Hillary  Clinton. 

DailvCandv.com  is  easily 

worth  Sio'i  million. 

The  blogs  are  going  to 
replace  the  mainstream 
media. 

C0NGRATULA170NS 

You're  the  10  millionth  visitor 
to  this  site. 

Hit  the  monkey  and  win  $100! 

I'll  only  be  a  few  more 
minutes. 

I'm  coming  right  up  to  bed. 

I  am  not  addicted  to  the 
Internet. 

CLICK  HERE:  Meet  millions 
of  hot,  horny  women,  just 
waiting  to  hook  up  with  you, 


PART  2 

(MAKING  THE 

CONNECTION  I 

Welcome  to  our  Keb  site. 
Adults  only. 

Millions  of  successful  matches. 

Money  back,  guaranteed. 

All  your  personal  information 
is  confidential. 

Onlv  Sg.gj per  month. 

Cancel  anytime. 

Discreet  billing. 

Your  credit-card  information 
is  safe  with  us. 

I  agree  to  the  terms  of  service 

John  Smith. 

A  sexy,  single  38-year-old. 

150  pounds. 

6  feet.  2  inches. 

Nonsmoking. 

$250,000  ♦. 

10  inches. 

Looking  for  a  serious 
relationship. 

Long  walks  on  the  beach. 

L:2and  Coldplav 

HunkOfSteaming 

Manhood. 22  a  hotmail.com. 

IncrediblyHotChick  ;  j 
yahooxom. 

Nice  to  meet  you. 

You're  cute. 

You're  sew 

I've  never  done  this  before. 

CONTINUED  on 
pog*  316    >    ►    ► 
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CELEBRITY PeflisSUpS  WERE  AS  COMMON 
AS  CELEBRITY  MPPLE-SLIPS? 


Andy  Dick's  slip 
yields  brief  flash 
of  a  heavily  dyed 
merkin. 


The  Tonight 
Show  summons 
technician  to  pixilate 
Jeremy  Piven. 


Publicist  offers 
Colin  Farrell  two 

words  of  advice: 
strong  underuire. 


Jealous  of 
paparazzi  frenzy 
over  Freddie 
Prinze  Jr.'s  slip 
at  a  premiere, 
Wilmer  Yalderrama 
watches  porn  in 
limo  en  route  to 
awards  show  so 
as  to  make  his 
entrance  more 
"baskety." 


Teenage  cyber- 
squatter  is  paid 
850,000  by  Valley 
porn  mogul  for 
rights  to  the 
domain  name 
peenslip.coi 

-Henry  \i.kob 
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home  &  life  :  simplified 


CALIFORNIA  CLOSETS 


complimentary  consultation 
866.663.6173 

calclosets.com 
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I'm  in  Russia. 

I'm  up  for  anything. 

I'm  over  18. 

I  swear,  it's  mv  real  picture. 

I've  never  Googled  myself. 

I  never  read  the  blogs. 

Of  course  its  mvreal  name. 

LOL. 

[MHO 

ROTFL. 

We're  soul  mates. 

I'd  love  to  meet  vou. 

I  just  need  82.500  for  the 
airfare. 

Cookies  are  harmless. 

It's  not  as  if  the  N.S.A.  is 
going  to  read  vour  e-mail. 

You  can  trust  me. 

Your  secrets  are  safe  with  me. 

There's  nothing  to  worn 
about.  I'll  delete  the  e-mail. 

Clearing  out  the  Internet 
cache  will  erase  my  tracks. 

I  can't  wait  to  see  vou. 

C-L-L8-R. 

PART  3 

(SIGNING  OFFI 

I  didn't  mean  to  surprise  you. 

I  wasn't  snooping. 

I  found  it  bv  accident. 

I  can  explain. 

I've  never  visited  those  Web 
sites. 

I  have  no  idea  who  that  is. 

Somebody  must  have  stolen 
m\  credit  card. 

Online  sex  doesn't  count. 

That  is  ikiI  m\  M\  Space 
account. 

I  didn't  send  that  e-mail. 

I  don't  even  know  how  to  blog. 

W  i  1  an  handle  this  like  adults. 

If  you  send  me  $200,000. 
I  can  make  sure  this  doesn't 
show  up  in  Page  Si\ 

I'll  kill  myself  if  this  shows 
up  on  the  Huffington  Post. 

I've  been  smeared  bv 
conservative  wingnuts 
blogging  in  their  pajamas. 

I  ve  been  persecuted  bv 

left-wing  moonbats  posting 
on  the  Daily  rvo- 

It's  not  me. 

It  s  all  a  mistakt- 

I  II  never  go  near  a  computer 
again. 


"//  so  happened  that  I  was 

trolling  Bungalow  8  one  night 

at  an  hour  that  not  even  Mad 

Drarula  dare  show  his  fangs, 

when  I  overheard  Lindsay  Lohan's 

mum  saying,  I  really,  really 
like  Wilmer.' Five  days  later  I 

had  the  pleasure  of  bonding 
with  'Caligularrama.'  And  you 

know  what.0  She  was  right." 


"Wilmer  was  late  for 
our  tete-a-tete,  but 
his  sweet  smile  warmed 
my  heart  ...NOT!' 


*s~     "Hollywood  stud  muffins 
are  a  dime  a  dozen.  I  was 
hoping  this  one  would  be 
someone  special." 


That  WILMER  Show 

a  Sitcom  Star  on  the  rise 


Known  in  the  tabloids  as  the  deflowerer  of 
Lindsay  Lohan.  Wilmer  Valderrama  has 
played  the  bumbling  Fez  on  Fox's  That  70s 
Show  for  eight  seasons.  Now  that  the  Gen  Y 
Rubirosa  is  breaking  into  film  {Fast  Food  Nation. 
October;  CHiPs,  next  year),  our  correspondent 
takes  his  measure. 

George  Wayne:  Before  we  go  any  further,  does 
"La  Lohan's"  carpet  match  her  drapes? 
Wilmer  Valderrama:  It  was  too  dark  to  tell. 
G.w.  For  the  record,  did  you  deflower  her? 
w.v.  I  wouldn't  know  that. 
G.w.  Well,  it's  nice  to  finally  meet  you.  I  didn't 
realize  you  were  such  a  midget. 
w.v.  I  am  tall  for  a  Latin  man,  to  be  honest. 
g.w.  Which  iconic  Hollywood  leading  man 
would  you  consider  your  god? 
w.v.  Anthony  Quinn. 

g.w.  /  am  impressed  that  you  didn't  say  Warren 
Beatty,  the  Lothario  of  his  day. 
w.v.  I've  been  called  that,  but  that  is  way 
too  flattering. 

g.w.  Well,  at  least  he  could  act!  You  got 
lucky  on  some  piece-of  shit  sitcom. 
w.v.  Well,  honestly,  I  am  excited 
to  prove  the  opposite.  Starting 
with  the  next  couple  of  movies 
I  have  coming  out. 
G.w.  And  what  about  your  latest 
piece-of-shit  TV  show  on  MTV? 
w.v.  I  think  that  show  is  a 
chance  to  showcase  inner-city 
kids  who  have  never  been 
represented  on  MTV.  I  want 
to  show  what  American  kids 
in  the  inner  city  are  really  like. 
From  Brooklyn  to  East  L.A. 
g.w.  Wltat  about  your 
remake  o/CHiPs?  Which, 
to  me,  sounds  like  a  bomb 
waiting  to  happen. 
w.v.  We  will  see.  The  producer 
of  Wedding  Crashers  is  one 
of  the  producers  on  this  film, 
and  that  wasn't  a  bomb. 
g.w.  Is  it  true  you  bought 
Chuck  Norris's  S3  million 
flophouse  in  Tarzana? 


w.v.  I  did.  It  sits  on  two  and  a  half  acres.  I  needed 
somewhere  to  put  my  volleyball  court. 
g.w.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  be  famous  enough 
to  have  a  bobble-head  doll  in  your  likeness? 
w.v.  I  don't  know.  I  might  have  a  doll 
after  CHiPs. 

G.w.  One  with  an  eight-inch  penis.  As  if  eight 
inches  is  anything  to  brag  about. 
w.v.  You're  right. 

g.w.  So  why  go  on  Howard  Stern  and  brag 
about  your  eight-inch  penis?  And  what  about 
the  very  famous  actress  you  also  brag 
about  having  unnatural  sex  with? 
w.v.  I  won't  answer  that. 
g.w.  You  clamming  up  now?  Well,  that  eight-inch 
pinga  you  love  to  brag  about  must  be  as  thick 
as  a  Foster's  beer  can.  Tliat  would  be  the  only 
reason  to  brag. 

w.v.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  have  never  really- 
measured  the  width. 
G.w.  Tell  me  more  about  that  eight-inch 
uncircumsized  pinga! 
w.v.  I  would  rather  not. 

G.w.  Well,  any  man  who  wears  Drakkar  Noir 
fragrance,  as  you  do,  cannot  possibly 
be  that  interesting. 

w.v.  My  dad's  so  hip  when  it  comes  to 
cologne.  He  introduced  me  to  Drakkar. 
G.w.  So  you're  not  dating  anyone  now? 
w.v.  No. 
G.w.  Maybe  you  should  start  dating 
Ricky  Martin.  Tliat  would  ensure 
the  comeback  of  comebacks 
—no  pun  intended— 
and  lots  of  press. 
w.v.  Oh  my  God!  Oh  my 
Lord! 

g.w.  Darling,  you  live  la  vida 
loca.  so  deal  with  it. 
A  w.v.  You  are  fucking 

^ —  awesome,  bro. 

G.w.  Well,  you  also 
say  you  love  Susan 
Sarandon,  so  maybe  what 
you  need  to  do  is  a  "cougar" 
movie  with  her. 

w.v.  Great  idea.  I  am  going  to  pitch 
that  to  New  Line  right  now. 
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WOMEN 

SELMA  BLAIR 

CHARLOTTE  CASIRAGHI 

ALBA  CLEMENTE 

SOFIA  COPPOLA 

FRAN  LEBOWITZ 

CONDOLEEZZA  RICE 

GWEN  STEFANI 

BLAINE  TRUMP 

OPRAH  WINFREY 

RENEE  ZELLWEGER 


COUPLES 

SHEHERAZADE  and  ZAC  GOLDSMITH 

H.R.H.  CROWN  PRINCE  and 

PRINCESS  PAVLOS  OF  GREECE 

EUGENIA  SILVA  and 

ALEJANDRO  SANTO  DOMINGO 

ISABEL  and  RUBEN  TOLEDO 

FASHION  PROFESSIONALS 

OZWALD  BOATENG 

ALEXANDRA  KOTUR 

HEDI  SLIMANE 

STELLA  TENNANT 

MARIO  TESTINO 

FASHION  ORIGINALS 

ISABELLA  BLOW 
ANNA  PIAGGI 

HALL  OF  FAME 

GIANCARLO  GIAMMETTI 

H.M.  OUEEN  RANIA  OF  JORDAN 

KATE  MOSS 

CONNIE  WALD 

CHARLIE  WATTS 


THE  VOTES  HAVE  BEEN  COUNTED,  AND  THE  TRULY  CHIC 
ANOINTED.  A  REIGNING  QUEEN,  A  ROCKER  KING,  AND 
A  SCANDAL-PROOF  WAIF  HAVE  ENTERED  THE  HALL  OF  FAME. 
AND  TWO  HISTORIC  CATEGORIES— FASHION  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  FASHION  ORIGINALS— HAVE  BEEN  REVIVED.  AS  V.  F. 
CARRIES  ON  THE  LEGACY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BEST-DRESSED 
LIST  FOUNDER  ELEANOR  LAMBERT,  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
EXPLORES  WHAT  SEPARATES  THE  CHOSEN  FEW  FROM  THE 
OFF-THE-RACK  PACK,  AND  THE  HONOREES  REVEAL 
THEIR  STYLE  QUIRKS,  FAVORITE  TRENDS,  AND  INSPIRATIONS 
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At  a  Grand  Prix  Formula 
One  event  in  Monaco. 


2006   BEST-DRESSED 


occupation:  Student,  the  Lycee  Jeanne  d'Arc 
de  Saint-Aspais.  residence:  Fontainebleau, 
France,  age:  20.  grandparents:  The  late 
Prince  Rainier  and  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco. 
favorite  designer:  Karl  Lagerfeld.  notable 

RED-CARPET  ENSEMBLE:   Pink-and-white 

Chanel  gown  for  this  year's  Bal  de  la  Rose, 
in  Monaco,  beau:  Felix  Winckler. 


■ 


In  Chanel  Haute  Couture 
ot  the  Bal  de  la  Rose, 
Wn  Monaco,  March  25,  2006. 


\     I 


? 


In  Chanel  couture  for  a 
ceremony  marking  H.S.H. 
Prince  Albert's  investiture, 
November  19,  2005. 
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In  Alberta  Ferretti 
at  a  party  for 
her  uncle  Prince 
Albert  of  Monaco, 
July  12,  2005. 


he  67th  Annual  International 
st-Dressed  List  ballots  have  bounced 
ck  to  us,  and  these  lively  returns  consti- 
c  nothing  short  of  a  manifesto.  Roll  up 
;  red-carpetbaggers,  ban  the  borrowers, 
>p  the  stylists,  cancel  the  copycats— out 
th  paparazzi  paper  dolls!  To  celebrate  the 
mise  of  what  the  Belle  Epoque  cartoon- 
Sem  derided  as  "faux  chic,"  we  honor 
rtead  the  consistently  individual,  the  out- 
aeously  original,  the  sublimely  irregular 
st-Dressed  "vrai  chic"  elite. 
"Actually,  there  are  very  few  women 
10  know  how  to  dress,"  Marcel  Proust 
marked  uncharitably,  '"though  some  of 
:m  are  quite  wonderful."  Supreme  among 
is  year's  wonderful  few  is  Kate  Moss,  who 
ptured  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
mien's  category.  Her  closest  contender. 
M.  Queen  Rania  of  Jordan,  pulled  in  just 
ehtly  more  than  half  of  Moss's  massive 
h.  Three  times  anointed,  both  Queen  Rai- 
:nt  and  Kate  the  Great  now  ascend  to  our 
rtheshorses'  greenest  pasture,  the  Hall  of 
me.  There  they  will  join  fashion  thorough- 
eds  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  (hasn't 
ieen  Rania  been  called  "the  Jackie  O  of 
i  Middle  East"?)  and  Audrey  Hepburn. 
e  Patron  Saint  of  Waifs. 
t  Kate  and  Audrey  (whom 
iana  Vreeland  exalted  as 
thing  of  bone  and  spirit") 
mind  us  that  a  muse  is  not 
dothes  hanger  for  hire  but 
naiding  genius  with  a  pass- 
»rt  to  Parnassus. 
Not  only  is  true  chic  im- 
artal.  it  is  immune  to  scan- 
1  Even  a  mantle  of  deprav- 
can  be  worn  with  panache, 
ipo  Elkann's  rakish  ele- 
nce  is  not  exactly  an  affec- 
tion. And  even  while  his 
'age  Six"  was  under  siege, 
e  New  York  Post's  Richard  Johnson  kept 
s  offbeat  Manhattan-prepster  cool, 
"he  sense  of  being  well-dressed."  poet 


At  the  gala  for  Time  magazine's 
100  Most  Influential  People, 
New  York,  May  8,  2006. 


At  the  White  House, 
July  27,  2005. 


occupation:  U.S.  secretary  of  state. 
residence:  Washington,  D.C.  memorable 
piece  of  clothing:  Red  Oscar  de  la 
Renta  ball  gown  she  received  for  her 
50th  birthday,  signature  jewelry:  Pearl 
necklace  and  earrings,  notable  labels: 
Oscar  de  la  Renta,  Donna  Karan, 
Armani,  Akris  Punto,  Ferragamo.  cause: 
Center  for  a  New  Generation,  which  she 
co-founded  in  East  Palo  Alto,  California. 
"Ever  since  I've  been  out  of  school,  most 
of  my  efforts  outside  of  work  have  dealt 
with  trying  to  give  kids  an  opportunity." 


CONDOLE 


In  black  stiletto  boots 
at  the  Wiesbaden  Army 
Airfield,  in  Germany, 
February  23,  2005. 
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Weoring  her.  mot 
vintage  Pierre  Cardin  dr 
tea  V.F.  party  for  MA< 
cosmetics  at  the  Chateau 


ry  13.  2006. 


g  in  Marc  Jacobs 

at  the  designer's  spring 

2006  show  in  New  York, 

September  12,  2005. 
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occupation:  Actress. 

residence:  Los  Angeles. 

personal  style:    Charlotte 

Rampling  got  stuck  in  Jackie 
Kennedy's  closet."  style  icons:  "David 
Bowie.  And  my  mother,  Molly  Ann  Cooke." 
favorite  piece  of  clothing:  "An  evening 
gown.  I'll  wear  it  at  home  for  dinner  with 
friends    favorite  couture  pieces:    The 
wedding  dresses  that  Karl  Lagerfeld  made  for 
me  [matching,  one  pale  pink,  one  black,  for 
the  wedding  and  the  reception]."  favorite 
jewelry:   A  1970s  Georg  Jensen  watch  that 
my  mother  gave  me.    favorite  shoes: 
Roger  Vivier,  Fendi.  favorite  handbags: 
Marc  Jacobs  and  Hermes,  favorite  scent: 
10  Corso  Como.  style  influences:  "Coffee- 
table  books.  Avedon.  Norman  Parkinson." 
most  stylish  men:  'Wes  Anderson.  Thorn 
Browne  I  think  is  adorable.  Marilyn  Manson 
has  an  amazing  sense  of  style    most  stylish 
women:  Vanessa  Traina,  Gia  Coppola,  Alba 
Clemente  favorite  car:  "I'm  a  fan  of  old 
Aston  Martins."  quote:    I  always  like  to  have 
a  sense  of  appropriateness  in  my  dress, 
because  what  comes  out  of  my  mouth  usually 
isn't."  favorite  cause:  The  Fistula  Foundation. 


In  Chanel  coutur 
j      at  the  Costume] 
Institute  Benefit, 
Way  i,  20Q6. 


Thomas  Dunn  English  proposed,  "giv 
feeling  of  inward  tranquility  which  relit 
is  powerless  to  bestow."  Lapo.  whose  n 
glamorous  garments  are  grandfather  G 
ni  Agnelli's  hand-me-downs,  is  not  our 
offspring  of  Hall  of  Famers.  Charlotte 
siraghi  alights  onto  the  list  on  the  coati 
of  both  grandmother  Grace  Kelly 
mother  Princess  Caroline.  Prince  Ernst 
gust  of  Hanover.  Charlotte's  debonair  s 
dad.  shows  up  for  the  first  time  too.  A  n 
all-American  B.D.L.  legacy  is  Ander 
Cooper— our  men"s  silver  medalist- 
like Lapo.  appears  for  the  third  consecu 
year.  In  1968,  the  swinging  minute  the 
turned  unisex.  Anderson's  mother.  L 
Swan  Gloria  Vanderbilt.  and  his  father, 
att  Cooper,  became  "the  first  couple  to 
the  best-dressed  title."  poll  founder  Elea 
Lambert  announced  on  that  insurgent 
casion. 

The  No.  1  winner  by  a  landslidi 
George  Clooney.  George,  our  voters  h 
remarked,  is  that  rare  Hollywood  h\ 
who  understands  that  real  men  wear  i 
black-tie.  (Any  man  that  comfortable  in 
own  skin  isn't  going  to  worry  about  be 
mistaken  for  a  waiter.)  A  dandy  in  spitt 
himself,  he's  our  underdog-championi 
21st-century  Cary  Grant. 

Other  silver-screen  stando 
in  the  women's  division,  are 
ma  Blair  and  Renee  Zellwei 
Why?  Because  they  really  d 
and  they  do  it  themselves.  ( 
snoops  have  spotted  these  t 
not  only  choosing  their  o 
clothes  but  paying  for  the 
And  repeating  them.  They  a 
know  how  to  stand,  how  to  w; 
and  what  to  do  with  their  har 
( Did  Babe  Paley  ever  slump 
shoulders,  fidget  with  her  stra 
or  twirl  her  hair?) 

Our  voters  endorse  constai 

and  self-knowledge,  and  we  h 

found  these  traits  personifiec 

two  redoubtable  women,  wr 

Fran  Lebowitz  and  Secretan 

State  Condoleezza  Rice,  b< 

newcomers  to  our  list.  Con 

leezza  is  immaculately  groon 

and  formidably  dignified— 1 

with  an  audacious  renegs 

streak.  The  black  dominat 

boots  she  wore  in  Germany  kicked  up  an 

ternational  controversy  the  likes  of  which 

haven't  seen  since  Nancy  Reagan  flashed 
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dences:  New  York  City;  Amalfi,  Italy; 
a  mesa  south  of  Taos,  New  Mexico. 
sonal  styie:  "Understated  and 
onventional."  style  icon:  "Donna  Marella 

Hi.'  FAVORITE  DESIGNERS:   Gaultier, 

a,  Moschino.  favorite  couture  piece: 
alenciaga  opera  coat  favorite  jewelry: 
oral  cross  by  Luigi  Scialanga  favorite 
ies:  Prada.  favorite  stores:  "Comme 
1  Garcons,  Prada  downtown."  favorite 
and-coming  designer:  Nina  Clemente. 
hion  shows:  "Diane  von  Furstenberg. 
;  is  a  friend."  most  stylish  man:  Brice 
irden  most  stylish  woman:  Helen 
irden   favorite  causes:  Amnesty 
irnational,  Jewel  Heart,  ACRIA. 


OCCUPATION:  Writer   residence:  New  York 
City  personal  style:  "Personal.  All  style 
is  personal,  that's  what  distinguishes  it  from 
fashion."  favorite  piece  of  clothing: 

"Obviously,  I  like  all  my  clothing. 
Otherwise,  it  wouldn't  be  my  clothing.  I 
do  have  a  special  fondness  for  my  boots, 
which  I  designed.  I  believe  they're  the  only 
wing-tipped  cowboy  boots  in  the  world." 
favorite  shoes:  "Everyone's  favorite. 
Manolo  Blahnik."  favorite  scent:  "I 
don't  wear  one.  But  I  wish  everyone  else 
would  tone  it  down.  And  I  wish  people 
would  coordinate,  if  they're  going  to  be 
together  and  wearing  opposing  scents. 
Even  if  you're  going  to  be  in  an  elevator 
with  other  people,  whether  you  know 
them  or  not,  you  should  call  them  first." 
favorite  store:    None.  I  loathe  the  retail 
experience."  least  favorite  fashion 
trend:  "We  don't  have  time.  But  I  will  say 
that  nothing  lowers  standards  more  than 
intense  interest.  The  interest  of  heterosexual 
men  in  fashion  has  been  ruinous.  Going 
to  a  fashion  show  now  is  like  going  to 
a  hockey  game."  most  stylish  men: 
"My  editors  Sonny  Mehta  and  Erroll 
McDonald.  And  I'm  always  eager  to  see 
what  Jonathan  Becker  is  wearing ."  most 
stylish  women:  Paloma  Picasso,  Alba 
Clemente,  and  Carlyne  Cerf  de  Dudzeele. 
favorite  car:  "My  Checker  Marathon. 
I'm  in  love  with  if.  I  absolutely  love  cars. 
I'd  love  to  have  a  large  car  wardrobe. 

There  are  very  few       

people  I  care  for  — 

more  than  my  car. 
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At  V.F.'s  Tribeca  Film  Festival 
party  in  an  Anderson  & 
Sheppard  suit,  Hilditch  &  Key 
shirt,  and  Manolo  Blahnik  «•" 
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I  a  book  porty  at  Diane  von 

jrstenberg's  studio  in 

w  York.  March  2,  2005. 


At  the  V.F.  Oscar  party  in 
an  Anderson  &  Sheppard 
suit,  Hilditch  &  Key  shirt, 
and  Manolo  Blahniks. 
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In  Marc  Jacobs  at  his 

spring  2006  show, 

September  12,  2005. 


<W* 


premiere  of 


T 


occupation:  Fund-raiser,  residence:  New 
York  City,  personal  style:  "Very  Americar 
and  classic.  A  little  over-the-top  in  the 
evening."  style  icons:  "Garbo,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  and  Jackie  O."  favorite  piece 
clothing:  "A  Michael  Kors  crocodile  jack 
favorite  couture  piece:  Christian  Lacroix 
re-embroidered  evening  gown  in  different 
shades  of  lavender,  blue,  and  burgundy. 
style  influence:  "My  mother  [Jean  Beard 
most  stylish  men:  Cary  Grant,  Davie 
most  stylish  woman:  "Carolina  Herrera.j 
She's  stylish  in  every  aspect  of  her  life." 
favorite  causes:  God's  Love  We  Deliver, 
American  Ballet  Theatre. 


y 


At  the  New  York 

Brokeback 

Mountain  premiere, 

in  Marc  Jacobs, 
December  6,  2005. 


occupation:  Filmmaker,  residence:  New 
York  City,  style  icon:  Tina  Chow,  favorite 
couture  piece:  Dior  trash-bag  Mane 
Antoinette  gown,  favorite  jewelry:  Onyx 
Verdura  cuff,  favorite  handbag:  Marc 
Jacobs  Vlada.  favorite  scent:  Fleurs 
d'Oranger,  by  Serge  Lutens.  favorite  store 
Charvet  least  favorite  fashion  trend: 
Huge  sunglasses,  most 
stylish  man:  Marcello 
Mastroianni. 


Wearing 
to  the 
2006 
s  Film 
stival. 
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n  Galanos  knickers  in  Paris.  Even  For- 
i  Policy  was  stunned  into  declaring  that 
ndi's  fetishy  knee-high  stilettos  punted  a 
ssage  around  the  planet  that  "'the  United 
tes  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with."  No 
man  wears  the  pants  with  more  prowess 
n  Fran,  who  perennially  pairs  Brooks 
>thers  button-downs  with  custom  castoffs 
m  the  late  Geoffrey  Beene's  own  ward- 
ie.  She  modestly  advances  the  tradition 
ugurated  by  19th-century  bluestockings 
:orge  Sand),  artists  (Rosa  Bonheur),  and 
nimondaines  (Napoleon  Ill's  mistress 
irguerite  Bellanger),  whose  official  per- 
ision  to  step  into  trousers  came  from  the 
:nch  prefect  of  police.  Among  her  more 
ent  predecessors,  Fran  can  count  the  lad- 
ti  Katharine  Hepburn  of  Sylvia  Scarlett, 
natty  Marlene  Dietrich  of  Blonde  Venus 
;  and  Fran  are  the  only  two  women  for 
om  tailors  at  Savile  Row's  Anderson  & 
:ppard  have  ever  made  suits),  and  the 
lsy  Barbara  Stanwyck  of  Hie  Big  Valley. 
itshepsut.  Egypt's  first  female  pharaoh, 
d  sometimes  cross-dressed, 
i  in  1460  B.C.  manly  drag 
ant  linen  kilts  and  bouffant 
rpieces.) 

Under  our  Couples  rubric, 
introduce  the  sleekly  idio- 
lcratic  Isabel  and  Ruben 
edo— a  civilized  designing- 
strating  duo  who  intuitively 
isp  the  fine  distinction  be- 
:en  self-absorption  and  self- 
sentation. 

We  also  resuscitate  the  sub- 
iding  of  Fashion  Profes- 
nal— and,  naturally,  some  of 
■  own  Conde  Nast  brethren 
into  this  classification.  A 
verick  among  conformists, 
;xandra  Kotur  does  not  re- 
nble  her  peers  so  much  as  an 
descent  Ingres  portrait.  And 
inimitable  Anna  Piaggi  con- 
utes  (as  Proust  said  of  his 
sckered  character  Odette)  "a 
nod  in  herself."  Anna's  free- 
ociative,  ambulatory  3-D  collages  bring 
nind  Picasso's  Cubist  Ballets  Russes  cos- 
nes,  and  the  discipline  underlying  them 
as  Karl  Lagerfeld  has  noted,  exemplary. 
On  these  pages  we  bring  together  a 
>up  of  glossy  anomalies,  each  of  whom, 
some  shape  or  form,  has  approached 
at  Vreeland  called  "the  most  far-fetched 
•fection." 
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occupation:  Musician,  fashion  designer. 
residence:  Los  Angeles,  spouse:  Gavin 
Rossdale.  personal  style:  "I  consider  myself 
the  biggest  thief  around.  Whatever  inspires 
me,  I  make  it  my  own."  style  icon:  "Frida 
Kahlo— I  love  her  style.  Angelo  Moore,  of 
Fishbone.  He  was  my  idol  growing  up. 
Vivienne  Westwood.  And  Bjork  has  a  real 
wicked  sense  of  style."  favorite  piece  of 
clothing:  "My  L.A.M.B.  High-Heeled 
Jeans."  favorite  jewelry:  Hawaiian  heirloom 
bracelets,  favorite  handbags:  Fendi,  Gucci, 
Dior,  favorite  store:  "I  love  going  to  Vivienne 
Westwood  and  just  giving  her  as  much  money 
as  I  can."  most  stylish  man:  "Either  Prince 
or  my  husband-I'm  always  raiding  his  closet 
for  my  line."  most  stylish  woman:  Andrea 
Lieberman  (fashion  stylist) .  quote:  "For  me, 
it's  about  mixing  the  masculine  and  feminine. 
It  has  to  do  with  dressing  male  and  looking 
female."  favorite  causes:  Orangewood 
Children's  Foundation,  the  Children's  Hospital 
of  Orange  County. 


'   /_      On  Broadway  in 

Vera  Wang  for 

i .      The  Color  Purple's 

opening  night. 
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OCCUPATION:  Actress.  RESIDENCE:   New 

City,  personal  style:  "Simple,  comfor 
classic,  tailored,  and,  hopefully,  apprc: 

FAVORITE  PIECES  Of  CLOTHING:    "My  U.T. 

[University  of  Texas]  ball  cape,  Diane  von 
Furstenberg  wrap  dresses,  four-year-olc 
jeans,  and  classic  Carolina  Herrera  tapere 
long-sleeved,  white  blouses."  favorite 
jewelry:  "My  midsize  Rolex  Datejust. 
Sentimentally  precious."  favorite  handbag 
"Judith  Leiber,  vintage  Hermes,  Croc  Kellys, 
and  Chanel  classics."  style  influences: 
Carolina  Herrera,  Mario  Grauso,  Anna 
Wintour,  Andre  Leon  Talley  Rita  Watnik. 
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Dressed  in  Vera 
at  the  2005  Oscars. 


D 


T 


At  the  Legends  Ball 

in  Gianfranco  Ferre 

with  a  Lulu  Guinness 

purse,  New  York, 

May  II,  2006. 


occupation:  Chairman, 
Harpo,  Inc.  residence: 
Chicago,  significant  other: 

Stedman  Graham,  personal 
style:  "Comfortable,  classic, 
and  fun."  style  icons: 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis, 
Coco  Chanel,  favorite  piece  of  clothing: 
"Adam  &  Eve  cotton  T's  (my  after-school 
clothes)."  favorite  couture  piece:  Gianfranco 
Ferre  black-and-red  ball  skirt,  favorite 
jewelry:  Pink  diamond  earrings,  favorite 

SHOES:   Louboutin.  FAVORITE  HANDBAG: 

Louis  Vuitton  Oskar  bag.  favorite  stores: 
"Valentino,  and  Tory  Burch  for  summer 
travel."  favorite  up-and-coming  designer: 
Kaufmanfranco  favorite  fashion  trend: 
Color,  most  stylish  woman:  Queen  Rania 
ofjorc        favorite  cause:  Education. 


In  Carolina  Herrera  fc 

the  BaFTa  film  awards,   Londoi 

February  19,  200< 
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jpation:  Fashion  journalist,  residence:  Milan,  favorite  couture 
|E:  A  small  cape  embroidered  with  Basquiat  patterns,  by  Valentino. 
>rite  jewelry:  A  necWace  made  as  a  key  holder,  with  photographic 

by  Dolce  &  Gabbana.  favorite  shoes:  Manolo  Blahnik. 
>rite  scent:  Chanel  No.  5.  favorite  store:  10  Corso  Como  outlet. 
t  stylish  man:  Vern  Lambert,  most  stylish  woman:  Valentino 
ese    FAVORITE  CAR:  Taxi. 
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At  the  Louis 

Vuitton  show 

in  Paris, 

Jqrch  5,  2006. 


tder 

i  with  a  Philip 

Tr.eacy  hat  at  the 

London  launch  of  her 

mac  lipstick  color, 

jeptember  7,  2005. 

In  a  McQueen'*?' 

dress,  Treacy 

hat,  and  ^'f 

u        ■■  r      ^C     f 


• 


jacket  at  the 
Jasper  Conran 
autumn/winter 
2005  women's- 
'ear  she 
at  the  Royal 
College  of 
Art,  London.    I 


b- t.->- 
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Hosting  a  reception 
for  Krug  champagne  in 
a  McQueen  dress  and 
a  Treacy  hat,  London, 
June  28,  2005. 


ASHION  ORIGINALS 


..-r  ■ 


.  _>oice  _ 

Gabbana's 

2  Oth- anniversary 

party  in  Milan, 

September  29,  2005. 


Wearing  a  Rifat  Ozbek 
custom  cape  and  a  Stephen 


~~..tJ   .....    _    ....   v.r......g 

of  "Fashion-ology,"  an 

exhibition  of  her  archives 

at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  in  London, 

January  31,  2006. 


occupation:  Fashion  editor  at  large,  Taf/er.  residence:  London. 
spouse:  Detmar  Blow,  personal  style:  "Avant-garde."  style 
icons:  The  Duchess  of  Windsor,  the  Marquesa  Casati. 
favorite  pieces  of  clothing:  Philip  Treacy  couture  hats. 
favorite  couture  piece:  Alexander  McQueen  for  Givenchy 
embroidered-dragon  coat  with  mink  trim,  favorite  jewelry: 
S.  J.  Phillips  diamond-and-sapphire  ring,  favorite  shoes: 
Manolo  Blahnik.  favorite  handbag:  Fendi  "melon"  bags. 
favorite  scent:  Fracas,  favorite  store:  Dover  Street  Market, 
London,  favorite  up-and-coming  designer:  Osman 
Yousefzada.  favorite  fashion  trend:  Waisted  silhouette. 

LEAST  FAVORITE  FASHION  TREND:   "Flat  lesbian'  shoes."  FASHION 

shows:  Alexander  McQueen,  Prada.  style  influences: 

Literature,  art,  history,  most  stylish  man:  Sheikh  Majed  al- 
Sabah.  notable  red-carpet  ensemble:  "Philip  Treacy  Warhol 
hat,  McQueen  coat  and  dress,  Manolo  shoes,  Fendi  clutch, 
and  Alan  Mikli  vintage  sunglasses."  quote:  "Fashion  is  life." 
favorite  causes:  "Pro-hunting.  Countryside  Alliance." 
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In  Dior  Homme 

at  the  2005 

Marrakech 

International  Film 

Festival. 


occupation:  Style  director,  Vogue,  residence: 
New  York  City,  style  icon:  Carolina  Herrera.] 

FAVORITE  PIECE  OF  CLOTHING:   RochaS  long 

evening  skirt,  favorite  couture  piece:  Bianchi( 
Ferier  archival  brocade  coat,  by  Barbara 
Tfank.  favorite  jewelry:  Earrings  and  rings 
by  the  Gem  Palace,  Jaipur,  India,  favorite 
shoes:  Rondini,  Saint-Tropez.  favorite 
handbag:  "Metal  Bailey  minaudiere  by  Kotur, 
designed  by  my  sister  [Fiona  Kotur  Marin]." 
favorite  scent:  Caleche  Eau  Delicate,  by 
Hermes,  favorite  store:  Janine  Giovannoni, 
Paris,  most  stylish  women:  "Anna  Wintour 
and  my  mother,  Sheila  Camera  Kotur."  quote: 
"Elegance  is  refusal."-Coco  Chanel. 

ALEXANDR/1 


KJ 


At  the  Beverl' 


At  the  Beverly  Hills 

Gagosian  Gallery  in 

Dior  Homme, 

February  24,  2005. 


•*© 


Wearing  his  own 

designs  at  a 

Dior  Homme  party 

in  New  York. 


\ 


ST-DRESSED 


FASHION  PROFESSION 


MA 


occupation:  Designer,  residence:  Paris. 
personal  style:  "Nonchalant."  style  icons: 

The  Thin  White  Duke  (David  Bowie),  Paul 
Simonon  of  the  Clash,  William  Burroughs, 
Baudelaire,  signature  look:  "It  could  be 
a  made-to-measure  tight  tux  jacket  and 
low-waisted  old  jeans.  A  white  shirt  or 
T-shirt  with  a  long  cotton  scarf.  Wcistcoats  in 
the  summer,  over  T-shirts."  favorite  tailor: 
"Luckily,  I  organized  that  for  myself."  favorite 
ties:  "My  own  skinny  ties.  Silk,  black,  and 
tight."  favorite  shoes:  Dancing  shoes, 
patterned  mostly,  or  black  Converse,  style 
influences:  "Undefined.  Could  be  any 
granger    most  stylish  woman:  "Some 

own  girl  on  a  dance  floor."  most 
si  .      h  m   N:  "Same,  more  likely  in  London." 
ouote:  "Fi    m  Mick  Jagger's  perspective,  'It's 
only  fashic     but  I  like  it.'" 


11 
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Dressed  in  Carolina  Herrera,  with  Gem 
Palace  earrings,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art's  Costume  Institute 
Benefit,  New  York,  May  I,  2006. 


vanilyfair.com 
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FASHION  PROFESSIONALS 
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In  a  wool  suit  of  his 

own  design  at  the 

London  premiere  of  Sin 

City,  in  Leicester 

Square,  May  23,  2005. 


upation:  "Couturier  for  men." 

IDENCE:   London.  AGE:    39.  WIFE: 

jnel  Boateng.  personal  style:  "It's 
ed  on  what  I  am  as  a  creator.  I  live 
breathe  what  I  create."  style  icons: 
an  Connery  in  Go/dfmger,  Michael 
ne  in  The  Italian  Job."  signature 
iK:  "Cut,  color,  fabric."  favorite 
OR:  Tommy  Nutter,  favorite  suit: 
5  suit  I  received  my  O.B.E.  in,  a 
e-piece  morning  suit  in  electric  blue." 

0RITE  SUNGLASSES:   DDC  Lab. 

orite  watch:  "Chanel  J 1  2  automatic 

lack      CUFF  LINKS  OR  BUTTONS:   "Cuff 

>.  It's  the  oniy  time  a  man  can  wear 
elry  elegantly."  style  influences: 
/  mother  and  father."  favorite  cause: 
m  currently  working  on  several 
jects  in  Africa."  quote:  "True  fashion 
bout  understanding  the  moment." 


occupation:  Photographer,  residence:   The  sky." 

AGE:   51.  PERSONAL  STYLE:   "Classic  with  a  twist." 

style  icon:  "Jackie  Kennedy."  signature 
look:  "Navy-blue  freak."  favorite  tailor: 
"Peruvian  tailor."  favorite  suit:  "Dior  black  suit." 

FAVORITE  TIES:  Charvet    FAVORITE  SHOES:   Prada. 
FAVORITE  SUNGLASSES:   Persol.  FAVORITE  WATCH: 

Rolex.  style  influences:  "Beaton,  Parkinson, 
and  my  assistants."  most  stylish  woman: 
Carine  Roitfeld.  most  stylish  man:  Karl 
Lagerfeld.  favorite  cause:  aids,  quote: 

"Chic  is  nothing,  but  it  is  the  right  nothing." 


ELLA 


A 


OCCUPATION:   Model.  RESIDENCE: 

Scotland,  age:  35.  husband:  David 
Lasnet.  personal  style:  "Eclectic." 
style  icon:  Charlie  Chaplin,  favorite 
couture  piece:  "The  Dior  gown  with 
cartoons  on  chiffon,  by  Galliano." 
favorite  jewelry:  Antique  spider 
brooches,  favorite  shoes: 

Louboutin.  FAVORITE  HANDBAG: 

Balenciaga.  favorite  stores:  "The 
flea  markets  in  Paris.  The  Dover  Street 
Market,  in  London."  style  influences: 
"My  environment."  piercings  or 
tattoos:  "Pierced  septum."  favorite 
car:  "I  drive  a  very  safe  family 
Volvo.  I  like  something  that's  really 
reliable  and  has  speed."  favorite 
cause:  The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  quote: 
"Fashion  has  got  to  be  fun.  Otherwise 
it's  pointless." 
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COUPLES 


At  the  N.S.P.C.C.'s  spring 
benefit  auction  in  London, 
Pavlos  wears  a  Brioni 
tuxedo,  and  Marie-Chantal 
is  in  Valentino. 


Rushing  to  the  wedding  of  Camilla  Parker 

Bowles's  daughter,  Laura,  to  Harry  Lopes,  at  St. 

Cyriac's  Church,  in  Wiltshire,  May  6,  2006. 

Sheherazade  is  in  a  Louis  Vuitton  dress  with  a 

Philip  Treacy  hat  and  Christian  Louboutin  shoes. 


ERAZA 


her  occupation:  "Mother  of  three.  The  most  exhausting 
occupation  you  can  have."  his  occupation:  Editor,  The 
Ecologist  magazine;  environmental-policy  adviser  to  Britain's 
Conservative  Party,  residences:  London  and  Devon,  U.K. 
her  personal  style:  "Feminine  and  comfortable."  her  favorite 
piece  of  clothing:  "A  cashmere  blue-and-white-striped  Marni 
umper.  I  have  worn  it  so  much  that  I  have  had  the  elbows 
re-patched  twice."  her  favorite  jewelry:  "My  daughter 
Uma  (aged  six)  made  me  a  necklace  with  some  freshwater 
pearls  that  my  husband  collected  on  his  travels  in  India  before 
I  met  him    her  favorite  scent:  Tiempe  Passate,  by  Antonia's 
Flowers,  her  favorite  fashion  trend:  "Vintage  clothing. 
I  love  the  idea  of  wearing  something  that  tells  a  story." 
her  style  influences:    V  /  children  and  my  husband." 
their  car:  Toyota  Prius.  THEIR  FAVORITE  CAUSE:     I  like 
cutting-edge  environmental  organizations  like  California's 
amazing  Rainforest  Ac  on  Network." 
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PRINCE  PAVLOS'S  OCCUPATION:  Co-founder  ■ 

and  managing  partner,  Ortelius  Capital 
Partners,  princess  marie-chantals 
occupation:  Children's-clothing  designer. 
residence:  London  "and  Virgin  Upper  C 
her  personal  style:  "Casually  elegant 
and  elegantly  casual."  his  personal  style 
"Traditional."  her  style  icon:  "My  mother, 
who  has  the  most  incredible  taste  anc 
has  taught  me  everything."  his  favorite 
tailor:  Hedi  Slimane  for  Dior  Homme. 

HER  FAVORITE  JEWELRY:    "A  pair  of  JAR  loop 

earrings  that  my  husband  gave  me  for  my 
fourth  baby."  fashion  shows:  "Volenti- 
because  he's  so  special."  his  favorite  car 
Corvette  Stingray,  her  cause:  Innocen; 
Danger,  his  cause:  United  World  Colleges 
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OCCUPATION:  Artist.  HER  OCCUPATION: 

lion  designer,  residence:  New  York  City. 
personal  style:  "Well-groomed  slob." 
personal  style:  "Dada  goes  to  the  ballet 
iring  a  poetic  uniform."  his  style  icons: 
ice  Lee,  Bill  Cunningham,  Charlie  Chaplin 
:reen  and  on,  and  Sugar  Ray  Robinson." 
style  icon:  Mexican  film  star  Maria 
;.  his  favorite  shoes:  Lobb  of  London. 
favorite  shoes:  "Manolo  Blahnik 

ver."  HIS  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  "Any  suit 

om-made  for  me  by  my  wife,  Isabel.  I  am 
led!"  her  favorite  store:  Barneys  New 
.  his  favorite  tailor:  John  Morgan 
)ndon.  his  style  influences:  Sailors, 
Iker  Evans,  Dracula,  beatniks  from  the 
theast,  Antonioni.  her  style  influences: 
mti  and  Dad."  his  most  stylish  woman: 
bel  Toledo,  since  she  was  1  3."  his  most 
ish  man:  "It's  a  tie.  Carolina  Herrera's 
)and,  Reinaldo,  and  writer  Tom  Wolfe." 


At  a  DIFFA  benefit 

in  New  York,  Ruben 

ears  a  Brooks  Brothers 

shirt  and  a  suit  and  tie 

designed  by  his  wife; 

Isabel  is  in  a  dress  from 

her  own  collection,  I 
j^iTb  on  Elsa  Peretti  cuff  I 
vintage  bracefet.J 
and  cedar  fqn 


a* 


1 


L_  W  V_y  L_ 


her  occupation:  "Model  with  a  law 
degree."  his  occupation:  Managing 
director,  Quadrant  Capital  Advisors. 
residence:  New  York  City,  his  style  icon: 
James  Bond,  his  personal  style:  "I  am 
either  in  a  suit  and  tie  or  in  very  relaxed 
clothing.  I  would  describe  it  as  very 
traditional  and  mainly  conservative,  although 
I'll  sometimes  mix  in  something  different." 

HER  STYLE  ICON:   Nati  AbaSCal.  HIS 

favorite  suit:  "Blue  bird's-eye,  useful  for 
any  occasion."  her  favorite  jewelry:  A 
James  de  Givenchy  necklace  and  a  pair 
of  diamond  earrings  by  Fred  Leighton.  his 
favorite  ties:  Turnbull  &  Asser  and  Budd 
in  London,  her  favorite  handbag:  Giorgio 
Armani  beige  crocodile,  his  favorite 
sunglasses:  Persol,  Ray-Ban.  her  favorite 
scents:  Ambre  Precieux,  by  MaTtre  Parfumeur 
et  Gantier,  and  Original  Musk  by  Kiehl's. 
his  favorite  watch:  Rolex  Oyster  Perpetual. 
her  favorite  store:  "My  own  store  in 
Madrid,  Kala."  his  favorite  tailor:  Yin 
Tai  (Hong  Kong),  her  favorite  pieces  of 
clothing:  A  velvet  tuxedo  jacket  from  Armani 
and  an  old  silk  dress  from  Dries  Van  Noten. 
his  favorite  shoes:  Cleverley.  HIS  favorite 

CAUSES:  Aid  for  AIDS,  DKMS.  HER  FAVORITE 

cause:  Banning  land  mines  in  Colombia. 


Attending  a  cocktail  party 
for  El  I  e  Macpherson  at 
Double  Seven,  in  New  York, 
October  26,  2005.  Eugenia 
wears  an  Emporio  Armani 
jacket  with  a  YSL  Rtve 
Gauche  belt  and  a  Nelsy 
Chelala  silver-fox  stole. 
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ALLOF  FAME 


^sr 


Wearing  a  Gap 

shirt  with  an 

organza  scarf  (a 

gift  from  Audrey 

Hepburn),  a 

Balenciaga  skirt, 

and  a  Kenneth 

Jay  Lane  brooch 

to  V.F.'s  2005 

Oscar  party,  at 

Mortons  in  L.A. 


OCCUPATION:   Hostess.  RESIDENCE: 

Beverly  Hills,  husband:  The  late  film 
producer  Jerry  Wald.  personal  style: 
"Understated."  style  icon:  Audrey 
Hepburn,  favorite  piece  of  clothing: 
"An  assortment  of  Claire  McCardell." 
favorite  couture  piece:  Balenciaga 
black  velvet  dress,  favorite  jewelry: 
"All  of  Kenny  Lane's."  favorite  shoes: 
Rene  Mancini.  favorite  scent:  Joy, 
by  Jean  Patou.  favorite  stores:  Saks, 
Neiman  Marcus,  favorite  vintage 
store:  "I  have  my  own  vintage." 

FAVORITE  UP-AND-COMING  DESIGNER: 

Ralph  Rucci.  favorite  fashion  trend: 
Pretty  chiffon  dresses,  least  favorite 
fashion  trend:  Blue  jeans.  MOST 

STYLISH  MAN:  Alex  HitZ.  MOST  STYLISH 

woman:  Marguerite  Littman.  favorite 
car:  Station  wagons,  favorite  causes: 
The  Colleagues,  the  Red  Cross,  most 

MEMORABLE  CHARITABLE  EVENT:     The 

1978  March  of  Dimes  fund-raiser. 
Denise  Hale  and  I  won  first  prize  for  our 
gnocchi." 


KJ 


ORDA 


residence:  Amman,  Jordan,  age:  36. 
husband:  H.M.  King  Abdullah  bin  Al-Hussein  II. 
personal  style:  "Mood-inspired.  It  has  to  feel 
right  that  day."  favorite  piece  of  clothing: 

"My  Juicy  tops— the  softest,  texture-wise,  and,  most 
important,  long  enough."  favorite  jewelry: 
"Anything  by  Yan  Sicard  at  Fred."  favorite 
shoes:  "Geox.  Just  seeing  my  children  running 
free  in  them  makes  me  love  them."  favorite 
causes:  "Finding  ways  to  bridge  what  I  call  the 
'hope  gap'-the  gap  that  exists  between  those 
in  the  world  who  have  hope,  opportunity,  and 
choice,  and  those  who  don't." 
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OCCUPATION:   Musician.  RESIDENCE: 

London,  age:  65.  wife:  Shirley  Watts 
personal  style:  "Rather  old-fashionec 
and  conservative."  style  icon:  Fred 
Astaire.  favorite  tailor:  Chittleb. 
and  Morgan,  1  2  Savile  Road,  favor 
suit:  "Too  many."  FAVORITE  TIES: 
many."  favorite  shoes:   All    most 
stylish  woman:    Shirley  Watts,  in  he 
own  way.    most  stylish  man:  Tony 
King,  favorite  car:    My  Lagonda 
1937."  favorite  cause:  The  Royal 
Marsden  Hospital,  quote  on  fashioi 
"Too  much  of  it." 
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cupation:  Honorary  chairman  of  Valentino 

A    RESIDENCE:   Rome    PERSONAL  STYLE: 

lit,  quite  close  to  the  body.  I  don't  like  baggy, 
I  clothes.  I  like  white  and  pink  shirts,  and, 
time,  I  like  narrow  ties "  style  icon: 
o.  favorite  suit:  "Gray  shantung  suit." 
fORiTE  shoes:  "Light  alligator,  by  Valentino." 
«>rite  sunglasses:  Cutler  and  Gross, 
idon.  favorite  watch:  Audemars  Piguet. 
eesocks  or  ankle  socks:  "Kneesocks  or 
socks."  cuff  links  or  buttons:  "Cuff  links- 
pecially  from  V.B.H.  or  JAR."  pocket 
uare?  "Yes.  Pocket  square  folded  in  five 

KJtS."  MOST  STYLISH  WOMAN:   RoSOrio  Saxe- 

>burg  most  stylish  man:  Tim  Jeffries. 
/orite  car:  Maserati  Quattroporte. 
/orite  cause:  life,  the  Valentino  charity  for 
diatric  aids,  quote:  "Fashion  is  fun.  One 
Duld  not  become  a  victim  of  something  fun." 
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ALIO 


occupation:  Model. 

RESIDENCE:   London.  AGE: 

32.  style  icon:  Vivienne 
Westwood.  FAVORITE 
couture  piece:  Alexander  McQueen 
Skull  dress,  favorite  jewelry:  1930s 
Cartier  diamond  bracelet,  favorite 
scents:  Bluebell,  by  Penhaligon, 
and  Stella  McCartney,  favorite  vintage 
store:  Relic,  London,  fashion  shows: 
Alexander  McQueen,  Burberry,  Chanel, 
Stella  McCartney,  most  stylish  man:  "Paul 
Simonon  from  the  Clash."  most  stylish 
woman:  Amanda  Harlech,  piercings  or 
tattoos?  "Yes,  a  few."  favorite  car:  MG 
Midget,  favorite  causes:  SamandRuby 
Charity,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


At  a  Barcelona 
photo  shoot,  in  a 
Topshop  jumpsuit, 
Marc  Jacobs 
cardigan,  and  Oliver 
Peoples  glasses, 
November  13,  2005. 


Marc  Jacobs 
boots  at  the 
Wireless 
Festival  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  i 
June  21,  2006. 


Wearing  Valentino 
in  Milan. 


January  31,  2006. 
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occupation:  Actor,  director,  writer,  produJ 
residences:  Los  Angeles  and  Lake  Como,| 
Italy.  AGE:  45.  favorite  tailor:  Armani. 
favorite  suit:  Armani,  favorite 

SHOES:  Tod's.  FAVORITE  SUNGLASSES:   PeTSC 

favorite  motorcycle:  Harley-Davidson. 
causes:  Running  Heart  Foundation,  Uniti 
Way  of  America,  AIDS  Awareness,  children 
advocacy  groups,  quote:  "I  don't  care  a 
ot  about  my  looks.  I  don't  even  have  a 
personal  stylist.  It  is  unmanly  and  unsexy  if 
you  always  worry  about  it. . . .  I  have  the 
advantage  of  being  a  man.  I  am  allowed 
just  wear  my  white  shirts  and  jeans." 


OCCUPATION: 

Head  of  brand 
promotion 

and  special  automotive  projects,  Fiat. 

residences:  New  York  City  and  Turin,  Italy. 

age:  28.  personal  style:  "Real  and  natural." 

STYLE  ICON:   None    SIGNATURE  LOOK:    "Mine." 

favorite  tailor:  "My  own  design." 
fashion  signature:  Italian  flag  embroidered 
on  all  shirt  cuffs,  favorite   brands:  "Veronica 
Etro's  prints,  Italian  Independent,  Diesel 
and  Tsubi  jeans."  kneesocks  or  ankle 
socks:  "Kneesocks.  Gallo."  pleats?  "It 
depends  on  how  I  feel  in  the  morning." 

CUFF  LINKS  OR  BUTTONS:   "Buttons,  Usually 

opened."  pocket  square:  "Yes,  always." 
style  influences:  "My  country  und  my 
own."  most  stylish  woman:  "Haven't  met 
her  yet."  favorite  cars:  "Fiat  500 
and  the  Vespa." 


ensemble  that 


he  designed,  in 
Italy  last  fall. 


At  St.  Peter's  Church 

outside  Turin,  in  a  suit 

and  shirt  of  his  own 

design,  a  Marinella  tie, 

and  custom  Car  Shoes, 

August  27,  2005. 


In  Giorgio  Armani  at  the 
Oscar-nominations  luncheon  at 
the  Beverly  Hilton  hotel,  in  Los 
Angeles,  February  13,  2006. 
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In  Roberto  Cavalli  at  a 

party  in  Seville  for  Real 

Madrid  teammate  Zinedine 

Zidane,  May  16.  2006. 


)AVID 


BECKHAM 

ccupation:  Midfielder,  Real 
ladrid.  residences:  Madrid  and 
lertfordshire,  England.  AGE:  31. 
IK:  Victoria  Beckham. 
woRiTE  shoes:  Adidas  Predator. 

IV0RITE  SUNGLASSES:   Police. 

*uses:  David  and  Victoria 

eckham  Children's  Charity, 
lational  Society  for  the  Prevention 
f  Cruelty  to  Children,  UNICEF. 
ittoos:  His  tattoos  include  the 
3me  of  his  firstborn  son,  Brooklyn, 
Gothic  letters  at  the  base  of 
s  spine;  the  name  of  his  second 
>n,  Romeo,  on  the  back  of  his 
sck;  and  a  large  guardian  angel 
etween  his  shoulder  blades. 

kVORITE  DESIGNERS:  GuCCi, 

srsace,  Dolce  &  Gabbana. 
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H.R.H.  PRINCE 


occupation:  Private  art  adviser,  curator. 
residence:  London.  AGE:  45.  wiK:  Princess 
Dora  zu  Loewenstein-Wertheim-Freudenberg. 
personal  style:  "Very  old  Italian  aristocrat 
meets  Studio  54  and  survives."  style 
icon:  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  signature 
look:  "A  pin-striped  suit  with  optical  tie." 
favorite  tailor:  "Morganti  in  my  Tuscan 
village  of  Castagneto  Carducci  (used  to 
serve  my  grandfather,  the  Agnellis,  Marcello 
Mastroianni,  etc.)."  favorite  ties:  "I  have 
400  of  them.  Depends  on  the  design." 
favorite  shoes:  "George  Cleverly,  bespoke. 
favorite  sunglasses:  Cutler  and  Gross. 

POCKET  SQUARE:    Always"  STYLE  INFLUENCES: 

Bryan  Ferry,  Duke  of  Windsor,  Jude  Law, 
Richard  James,  favorite  car:  Aston  Martin 
DB5.  favorite  cause:  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
quote:  "Being  fashionable  denotes  a  lack 
of  self-confidence  or  fantasy  but  an 
abundance  of  money  and  spare  time." 

COUNT  MANFREDI 


DELLA 


GHERARDESCA 


WILLIAM 


occupation:  Officer  cadet  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  Sandhurst,  age:  24. 
significant  other:  Kate  Middleton. 
signature  look:  Jeans,  polo  shirt,  pullover 
sweater,  causes:  Centrepoint,  Tusk  Trust. 


Reporting  for  duty 
during  a  stint  at 
HSBC  in  London, 
November  9,  2005.' 


t 


RICHARD 
JOHNSON 

OCCUPATION: 

Newspaperman,  residence: 
New  York  City,  wife:  Sessa 
von  Richthofen.  personal 
style:  "A  fashion  editor  once 
described  it  as  'Nordic 
nerd,'  meaning  preppy  with 
eyeglasses. ...  I'd  call  it 
classic.    STYLE  ICON:  "My 
father,  Howard  C.  E. 
Johnson,  who  used  to  wear 
a  straw  boater  in  the  summer 
(with  his  seersucker  suits)  and 
a  homburg  in  the  winter  (with 
his  chesterfield  topcoat)." 

FAVORITE  TAILOR:  Giorgio 

Armani,  favorite 
ties:  Hermes,  favorite 
shoes:  Warren  Edwards. 
favorite  sunglasses:  Ray- 
Ban.  FAVORITE  WATCH:  Rolex 

Submariner,  pocket  square: 
"No.  I  keep  my  glasses  in 
that  pocket    style 
influences:  Gary  Cooper, 
Clark  Gable,  Steve 
McQueen  most  stylish 
woman:  Monica  Bellucci. 

MOST  STYLISH  MAN:  The 

late  Count  Roffredo 
Gaetani.  favorite  cause: 
Planned  Parenthood. 
quote:  "Robert  Herrick's 
Delight  in  Disorder'  made  a 
big  impression  on  me  in  high 
school:  A  sweet  disorder  in 
the  dress  /  Kindles  in  clothes 
a  wantonness 


OCCUPATION:  Anchor  and 
managing  editor,  NBC 
Nightly  News,  residence: 
New  York  City.  AGE:  46. 
style  icon:  Walter  Mondale. 
signature  look:    Whatever 
I  put  on  that  morning. 
favorite  shoes:  "Black  ones." 
favorite  watch:  "The  Rolex 
Cellini  my  wife  gave  me  for 
our  20th  anniversary    style 
influences:  "My  fellow  New 
Jersey  volunteer  firefighters 
25  years  ago    most 

STYLISH  WOMAN:      My  wife. 
MOST  STYLISH  MAN:   Steve 

McQueen,  favorite  recent 

book:  American  Gospel:  God, 
the  Founding  Fathers,  and  the 
Making  ol  a  Nation,  by  Jon 
Meacham.  favorite  car: 
"My  Mustang  GT.    favorite 
cause:  Rebuilding  the  Gulf 
Coast,  quote:  "While  I 
am  unwilling  to  devote  any 
real  thought,  time,  or  money 
to  what  I  wear,  I'm  always 
fascinated  by  those  who  do." 


BRIAN 


WILLIAMS 


(+0 


In  Ralph  Lauren 

at  the  2005 

Quill  Awards,  at 

Chelsea  Piers, 

New  York. 


ANDERSON 
COOPER 

occupation:  Anchor, 
Anderson  Cooper  360°. 
residence:  New  York  City. 

AGE:   39    FAVORITE  SUIT:    Ralph 

Lauren,  pleats?  No.  cause: 
American  Heart  Association. 


• 


Dressed  in  a  Bally 

jacket,  Louis  Vuitton 

scarf,  and  Earnest 

Sewn  jeons  for  a 

Mission:  Impossible  III 

screening  in  Harlem, 

May  3.  2006. 


h.r.h.  PRINCE        KANYE  WEST 


ERNST 


AUGUST  of 


HANOVER 

family  seat:  Marienburg, 
near  Hanover.  AGE:  52. 
wife:  H.R.H.  Princess 
Caroline  of  Hanover. 
family  trie:  He  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  King 
George  III  and  a  cousin 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
through  Queen  Victoria. 


occupation:  "Be  Kanye    residence: 
"The  World."  age:  29  significant 

OTHER:     Lex      PERSONAL  STYLE: 

"Fresh  to  death,  high-end  preppy." 
style  icons:  Tom  Ford,  Stefano 
Pilati,  and  Pharrell  Williams. 
tailor:  Carl  at  YSL  Beverly  Hills. 
("We  call  him  Mr.  Glass;  see  the 
movie  Unbreakable.")  favorite 
shoes:  Vintage  Rod  Levers. 

FAVORITE  TIES:   Brioni.  CAUSE: 

Education,  quote:  "I  don't  know 
how  to  put  this  but  I'm  kind  of  a  big 
deal."  -Ron  Burgundy,  Anchorman. 
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occupation:  Actor,  director,  writer,  prodix 
residences:  Los  Angeles  and  Lake  Como, 
Italy.  AGE:  45.  favorite  tailor:  Armani. 

FAVORITE  SUIT:  Armani.  FAVORITE 

SHOES:  Tod's.  FAVORITE  SUNGLASSES:   Pe'rSC 

favorite  motorcycle:  Harley-Davidson. 
causes:  Running  Heart  Foundation,  Unitec 
Way  of  America,  aids  Awareness,  chiidrer 
advocacy  groups,  quote:  "I  don't  care  a 
lot  cbout  my  looks.  I  don't  even  have  a 
personal  stylist.  It  is  unmanly  and  unsexy  il 
you  always  worry  about  it. . . .  I  have  the 
advantage  of  being  a  man.  I  am  allowed 
just  wear  my  white  shirts  and  jeans." 
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At  home  in 
Turin,  dressed  in 
father's 


■ 


I 


Wearing  on 

ensemble  that 

he  designed,  in 

Italy  last  fall. 


OCCUPATION: 

Head  of  brand 
promotion 

and  special  automotive  projects,  Fiat. 

residences:  New  York  City  and  Turin,  Italy. 

age:  28.  personal  style:  "Real  and  natural." 

STYLE  ICON:   None.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:    "Mine." 

favorite  tailor:  "My  own  design." 
fashion  signature:  Italian  flag  embroidered 
on  all  shirt  cuffs,  favorite   brands:  "Veronica 
Etro's  prints,  Italian  Independent,  Diesel 
and  Tsubi  jeans,    kneesocks  or  ankle 
socks:  "Kneesocks.  Gallo."  pleats?  "It 
depends  on  how  I  feel  in  the  morning." 
cuff  links  or  buttons:  "Buttons,  usually 
opened."  pocket  square:  "Yes,  always." 
style  influences:    My  country  and  my 
own.    most  stylish  woman:  "Haven't  met 
her  ye'    favorite  cars:    Fiat  500 
and  the  Vespa." 


At  St.  Peter's  Church 

outside  Turin,  in  a  suit 

and  shirt  of  his  own 

design,  a  Marinella  tie, 

and  custom  Car  Shoes, 

August  27.  2005. 


In  Giorgio  Armani  at  the 
Oscar-nominations  luncheon  at 
the  Beverly  Hilton  hotel,  in  Los 
Angeles,  February  13,  2006. 
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The  Silent 

BEAUTY 

Seemingly  too  fragile,  too  real  too  natural  to 

survive  the  cutthroat  fashion  industry-let  alone  the  vicious 

tabloid  lashing  she  received  last  year-Kate  Moss  has  not 

only  become  the  blue-chip  international  supermodel 

but  stayed  true  to  herself  The  secret  of  Moss  s  decade-long 

reign,  writes  A.  A.  GILL,  may  lie  less  in  what  shes 

done  than  in  what  she  hasnt 


T 

^^m  he  British  tabloid  press,  with  its  gander  up,  loins  girded,  helter-skelter,  out 

^^m  on  a  celebrity  fatwa,  is  a  terrifying  thing.  A  ululating  bellow  of  vicious  ill 

^^H  will  and  righteous  cruelty.  It's  remorseless  and  relentless  and  borderline 

^^m  psychotic.  It  can  obliterate  the  public  and  private  lives  of  princesses  and 

^^M  Cabinet  ministers,  football  managers  and  children's-TV  presenters.  It's 

I  I a  force  of  human  nature  and  nobody  survives.  Nobody,  that  is,  except  a 

slight,  poised  single  mother  with  a  sideways  look.  Nobody  except  Kate  Moss. 

She  was  snapped  on  a  mobile  phone,  perhaps  snorting  what  might  have  been  cocaine  with  a  rake 
pop  boy.  What  followed  made  Osama's  clippings  book  look  like  balanced  joshing.  It  helped,  of  course, 
that  it  was  Moss,  and  pretty  girls  not  wearing  much  sell  papers  better  than  old  men  in  suits.  The  press 
particularly  went  after  the  self-conscious  and  neurotic  fashion  companies  that  employed  her.  They  meant 
business— to  leave  her  with  none. 

So  what  did  Kate  do?  What  was  her  defense,  her  damage-limitation  strategy,  her  self-preservation 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    MERT    ALAS    AND    MARCUS    PIGGOTT     •    STYLED    BY    JOE    McKENNA 

DIRECTED    BY    MICHAEL    ROBERTS 
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IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

Kate  Moss,  in  Dior  Homme 
by  Hedi  Slimane, 

strikes  a  pose  inspired  by 

Marlene  Dietrich. 

Photographed  in  London 

on  June  4,  2006. 
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Her  circle  has 
REMAINED 
protected,  silent,  m 
CHARMED. 
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By  instinct  or  design, 

MOSS  UNDERSTAN I  )S  Tl  I  \T 
less  is  more. 
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instinct?  Nada.  Leave  a  message  after  the  tone.  Talk  to  the 
8-by-10.  Nothing.  She  did  nothing.  She  said  nothing.  There  was 
no  contrite  press  release.  No  carefully  orchestrated  mea  culpa. 
No  TV  chat  with  a  tame,  motherly  interviewer.  No  tears.  No  ex- 
cuses. Kate  Moss  looked  out  from  a  thousand  pages  of  editorial 
vilification,  and  then  a  thousand  more  of  luxury  advertising,  and 
didn't  dignify  a  single  word.  There  is  an  old.  stiff-lipped,  patri- 
cian motto  that  could  be  stitched  on  her  pillow:  never  explain, 

NEVER  COMPLAIN. 

Now,  a  year  later,  what's  the  story?  Well,  all  the  papers  are  run- 
ning the  news  that  her  income  has  gone  up.  She's  said  to  be  earning 
more  than  1 1  million  a  year.  That's  a  tabloid  figure,  but  it  is  in  her 
native  pounds,  not  cut-rate 
dollars.  She  stares  out  from 
more  glossy  ads  than  ever. 
Her  agency  is  fielding  hun- 
dreds of  calls  a  week  from 
magazines  around  the  globe 
desperate  for  her  picture. 
No  words—just  a  picture. 

I  first  saw  Kate  Moss 
1 1  years  ago  in  Milan 
at  the  shows.  It  was 
a  time  when  models 
were  all  huge,  muscu- 
lar, impossible  Amazons. 
Garment  missiles— Nadja 
Auermanns  with  legs  like 
German  architecture.  The 
catwalks  were  full  of  girls 
who  looked  like  identical  as- 
sassins. It  was  hard,  aggres- 
sive, expensive,  and  cynical. 
And  there,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Four  Seasons,  was  Kate 
Moss.  Five  feet  seven,  ga- 
mine, in  jeans,  drinking  Bel- 
linis.  snorting  with  laugh- 
ter, mucking  about  with 
her  girlfriends,  and  no  one 
could  take  their  eyes  off  her. 
The  bellboys,  lounge  lizards, 
German  tourists,  all  the  brit- 
tle ladies  who  don't  lunch.  Kate  was  utterly  impervious,  the  un- 
concerned center  of  attention,  radiating  good  times  and  the  pher- 
omone  of  musk.  We'd  all  have  bet  she'd  last  a  season.  It  was  too 
fragile,  too  real,  too  natural.  And  now,  a  decade  later,  here  she 
still  is.  Supernatural.  Hyper-real.  The  last  one  standing. 

So  what  does  Kate  Moss  have  that  no  one  else  does?  It's  easiest 
to  start  with  what  she  doesn't  have.  She  doesn't  have  her  own  line 
of  bras  or  scented  candles.  She  doesn't  have  a  bar  on  St.  Barth's 
or  a  yearning  to  be  a  photographer  or  a  muse  or  a  unicef  am- 
bassador. She  doesn't  want  a  career  in  movies.  She  hasn't  sat  on 
Harvey's  lap.  She  hasn't  done  any  of  those  mealymouthed,  prole- 
pandering,  saccharine  publicity  things.  She  doesn't  thank  God  or 
want  you  to  thank  her  god.  She  doesn't  hug  black  babies  or  adopt 
Chinese  ones.  She  doesn't  give  beauty  tips,  have  a  green  regime 
or  a  blog.  She  doesn't  eat  fruit  and  seeds  for  breakfast,  and  she 
doesn't  detox.  She  doesn't  get  eight  hours  or  insist  on  organic,  but 
you  know  she'd  use  your  toothbrush. 


The  rumors,  the  fashion  makeup-room  gossip,  about  ] 
Moss's  private  life  have  always  been  Jacobean,  earthy,  and 
ous.  She's  kept  her  friends  close,  and  her  friends'  boyfriends 
girlfriends  closer.  Her  circle  has  remained  protected,  silent, 
charmed.  Her  appetites  and  indulgences  are  said  to  be  pi 
gious.  But  look  at  the  pictures.  Pull  the  clips.  Go  out  there 
scan  zillions  of  images.  There  isn't  a  bad  picture  of  Kate  N 
It'Ss spooky,  bordering  on  weird.  However  hard  they  tried- 
they  tried— she's  incapable  of  taking  a  grim,  morning-after, 
gy,  saggy,  up-the-nose  shot. 

Moss  has  never  been  a  designer's  bitch.  She  wears  their  clot 
but  she  dresses  herself,  and  it's  always  cool  and  right  and  orig 

And  now  kids  know, 
that  sixth  sense  that  kids 
wired  with,  that  they  can  I 
her  for  a  look  far  more 
the  experts,  the  style  joui 
ists,  the  paid  arbiters 
manipulators.  If  Kate  W 
used  banana  peels  as  ki 
ers,  she'd  triple  the  econ< 
of  Costa  Rica  overnight. 
But  the  image  that  is  n 
archetypal  of  her,  the 
that  flickers  on  the  retina 
best  exemplifies  her  sens 
self,  is  Kate  Moss  in  not! 
at  all.  Naked.  She  is  m 
unself-conscious  and  unc 
cerned  without  clothes, 
other  model  who  ever  £ 
her  kit  off.  however  cla 
and  slick  the  shot,  how 
ironic  the  setup,  there's 
ways  a  hint  of  cheesecak 
whiff  of  old  Hef.  But  nc 
with  Kate.  It's  always  utte 
naturally,  completely  Y 
And  winningly,  omnise 
ally  attractive.  It's  like  II 
before  the  apple.  Not  a  lai 
of  modesty,  but  an  absei 
of  prurience. 

Moss's  zipped-lipped  lack  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  i 
plies  that  she  won't  be  left  holding  a  responsibii 
for  society's  worries  about  drugs  or  anorexia 
family  values,  or  its  fears  for  its  children.  She' 
fashion  model,  not  a  role  model.  You  want  to 
like  Kate  Moss?  Be  yourself.  All  there  is  of  Kate  is  the  image.  S 
has  never  told  us  what  she  thinks  of  us.  She  is  the  last  great  sil< 
star.  A  ubiquitous,  postmodern  Garbo.         , 

Look  at  that  face:  the  hooded  eyes,  the        I     FOR  behind-the 

,  .         -  .....  1     SCENES  VIDEO 

merest  hint  of  a  private  smile,  quizzical        -J     of  kate  moss, 

and  knowing,  amused  and  wary.  It's  an        I     v|s|T  vf.com. 

old  expression  on  a  young  face.  By  in-        ^ 

stinct  or  design,  Moss  has  understood  a  lesson  from  our  clam 

ous,  cheap-talking,  opinion-clogged  age— that  less  is  more.  Tt 

there  is  honesty  between  the  lines  in  silence.  And  that  a  picture  is 

worth  a  thousand  words,  but  will  attract  a  thousand  words.  In  tl 

instance,  mine.  Kate  Moss  says  nothing,  but  looks  everything 
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,    SITTING  PRETTY 

Kate  Moss  in  a  white 
ongolian-lamb  jacket  by 
Azzedine  AlaVa  and  a 
/hite  fox  hat  by  Michael 

Kors.  Opposite, 

Moss  in  Dior  Homme 

by  Hedi  Slimane. 


You  want  to 

BE  LIKE  KATE  MOSS? 

Be  yourself 
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A  ROOM  OF  ONE'S  OWN 


Coppola  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea  Hotel, 

June  5,  2006.  "You  have  to  work  harder  to 

prove  you're  not  some  spoiled  girl,"  she 

says  of  her  Hollywood  pedigree. 


Horn  to  I  lolly  wood  royalty,  Sofia  Coppola  makes  it  all  look 

so  effortless:  the  Oscar  and  Golden  C  lobes  for  her  failure  film 

Losl  id  Translation;  the  baby  on  the  way  with  French  rocker 

Thomas  Mars;  the  ultra-hip  circle  of  friends  such  as  II  es  Anderson, 

Zoe  Cassavetes,  and  Marc  Jacobs.  ButHrrancis  Ford  Coppolas 

daughter  has  had  a  dark  moment  or  two.    I  s  die  fa-year-old 

directors  controversial  Marie  \\\U)\\\c\\c\reaches  I  S.  theaters, 

F\  C,F\I  I  PEHETZ  learns  abbut  her  divorce  from 

Spike  Jonze,  her  (artistic)  seduction  of  Hill  Murray  and 

^  why  she  identifies  with  a  tragic  young  queen 


'-   ■■    •   E  -     2  0  0  6 
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B  f,  as  they  say,  Hollywood  is  a  high  school, 

AW  then  a  new  group  of  cool  kids  are  coloring 

AW  in  their  sneakers  in  the  wardrobe  closet  be- 

AW  hind  the  theater,  and  their  queen  bee  is  Sofia 

AW  Coppola.  There  are  the  directors:  her  friend 

AW  Wes  Anderson  {Rushmore,  The  Royal  Ten- 

AW  enbaums,  Tlie  Life  Agnatic).  P.  T.  Anderson 

AW  (Magnolia.  Punch-Drunk  Love),  her  ex- 

AW  husband.  Spike  Jonze  (Being  John  Malko- 

1K vich,  Adaptation),  her  best  friend,  Zoe  Cassa- 

vetes (daughter  of  filmmaker  John,  now  working  on  her  debut 
feature),  and  her  big  brother  Roman  (director  of  CQ,  he  shoots  on 
Sofia's  second  unit).  And  the  actors:  her  cousin  Jason  Schwartz- 
man  (star  of  Rushmore,  I*  Huckabees,  and  Sofia's  latest  film,  Ma- 
rie Antoinette),  who  is  writing  a  screenplay  with  Roman  and  Wes 
for  Wes"s  next  movie,  and  Bill  Murray  (star  of  Rushmore,  The  Life 
Aquatic,  and  Sofia's  Lost  in  Translation),  their  cool  social-studies 
teacher,  who  takes  them  on  unconventional  field  trips  and  signs 
their  recommendation  letters  to  the  major  studios. 

They  have  a  lovely  thing  going  on.  Unlike  the  cool  kids  of  20 
years  ago— Rob  Lowe,  Charlie  Sheen.  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  et  al  — 
who  were  regularly  obnoxious,  hard-living,  and  in  some  cases 
hung  out  with  hookers,  the  new  cool  kids  live  in  a  peaceful  king- 
dom where  imagination,  youthful  naivete,  and  impeccable  taste 
reign  supreme.  They're  not  a  Brat  Pack;  they're  a  Play  Group. 
Their  art  is  not  about  sex,  money,  or  violence.  It's  about  mood  and 
whimsy:  frogs  fall  out  of  the  sky;  a  Brazilian  guitarist  in  a  sailor 
suit  appears  sporadically,  singing  David  Bowie  songs  in  Portu- 
guese; unicorns  materialize.  Their  personal  lives  have  a  similar 
gentleness.  They're  about  warm  and  eccentric  families,  working 
with  friends,  sojourns  in  Paris,  the  best  new  bands,  70s  songs  that 
no  one  has  ever  heard,  the  perfect  shoe. 

Sofia,  at  age  35,  has  it  all— plus  a  Marc  Jacobs  handbag  named 
after  her,  a  child  (her  first)  on  the  way,  with  Thomas  Mars,  the  front 
man  of  the  atmospheric  French  rock  band  Phoenix,  and  an  airy,  un- 
ruffled way  that  manages  to  disarm  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
her.  It's  all  completely  effortless,  of  course.  Jacobs,  who  has  used 
Coppola  as  a  muse  for  years,  cringes  at  the  notion  that  she  would  be 
conscious  of  the  iconic  stature  she  has  reached.  "What  people  say  is 
"cool'— it's  like  outsiders  looking  at  something  and  thinking,  Wow, 
they  have  all  these  hip  friends  and  they  do  all  these  fabulous  things 
and  they  dress  a  certain  way,"  he  says.  "But  Sofia's  . . .  she's  just  very 
natural."  Spoken  like  a  true  member  of  the  in-crowd.  Coppola  puts 


starring  Murray  and  Scarlett  Johansson  as  two  alienated  tr 
ers  who  connect  in  Tokyo  through  a  filter  of  jet  lag,  was  gn 
as  a  revelation,  and  put  to  rest  any  suspicion  that  her  filmm 
father  or  husband  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  her 
cess.  Exquisitely  shot,  quietly  funny,  it  also  had  the  kind  of 
true  observations  of  an  old  soul.  "Every  girl  goes  through  a 
tography  phase,"  Johansson's  character,  Charlotte,  tells  Mur 
Bob.  "Take  dumb  pictures  of  your  feet."  The  movie  had  jus 
right  amount  of  emotion  for  the  edgy  filmgoer  of  2003:  a  recoj 
able,  fuzzy,  melancholic  feeling  that  was  never  taken  to  the  lim 
trademark  of  the  new  cool  filmmakers. 

Lost  in  Translation  grossed  more  than  S44  million  domestic 
well  beyond  what  anyone  expected,  and  earned  the  Golden  G 
for  best  picture  and  best  screenplay,  plus  four  Academy  Av 
nominations,  with  an  Oscar  for  her  screenplay.  But  in  Sofia's  w< 
nice  reviews  in  the  school  newspaper  are  nothing  to  get  wor 
up  about.  "The  Oscar  thing  was  exciting,  but  it's  not . . .  you  kr 
It  was  exciting,  but  it's  not  like ...  I  don't  know,"  she  says,  her  i 
cate  hand  slowly  working  a  hot  chocolate,  her  voice  a  mix  of 
ish  California  and  blase-.  Her  movies,  as  she  has  said,  are  re 
just  for  her  friends.  As  to  whether  she  would  be  happy  if  I 
reached  the  world,  she  says,  kindly  enough,  "I  don't  really  ca 

Presumably,  the  suits  at  Sony,  who  have  invested  : 
million  in  her  Marie  Antoinette,  do.  But  Marie  A) 
nette  is  true  to  Coppola's  word:  so  idiosyncratic  . 
willfully  careless  of  the  conventional  thinking  about 
ill-fated  queen  that  it  has  either  entranced  or  enra 
those  who've  seen  it.  (In  a  rare  move  for  its  "Arts"  section,  Tlie  J 
York  Times,  post  the  movie's  Cannes  showing,  ran  two  pieces 
by  side,  one  glowing,  one  that  bashed  her.)  A  quick  history:  M; 
Antoinette  left  her  homeland  of  Austria  at  age  14  to  become  E 
phine  and  then  Queen  of  France.  The  French  court  was  nonse 
cal  and  meddling— particularly  on  the  subject  of  her  sex  life  s 
King  Louis  XVI  and  their  inability,  for  several  years,  to  prod 
an  heir.  In  order  to  escape  the  frustration,  she  threw  herself  i 
a  life  that  was  decadent  and  extravagant  even  by  royal  standai 
and  said  shove  it  to  anyone  who  suggested  she  had  an  image  to 
hold  or  a  nation  to  improve  through  wise  governance.  (She  was 
one  who  allegedly  said,  "Let  them  eat  cake.")  But  her  indifferei 
to  the  world  outside  the  royal  gates  proved  her  downfall.  WI 
France  descended  into  poverty  and  revolution,  she  was  the  one 
masses  came  to  get  for  the  guillotine— some  believe  rightfully  » 


OiiQ  llfG6S  iO  CtlSflj    says  screenwriter  and  producer  Mitch  Glaze 
"She's  not  as  mysterious  and  unknowable  and  regal"  as  people  assun 


it  another  way:  "There's  so  much  bad  taste  out  there  that  if  you're 
just  natural ..."  She  does  the  characteristic  trail-off.  "I  don't  know." 
It  might  be  tempting  to  dismiss  Coppola  as  a  ditz  who  has 
successfully  parlayed  her  famous  name,  the  right  clothes,  and 
the  right  friends  into  an  overblown  image,  if  it  weren't  for  the 
enormous,  deserved  success  she  has  had  as  a  director,  whose  three 
films  seem  to  be  extensions  of  herself:  ethereal,  stylish,  child-like, 
yet  powerful.  Her  first  feature  film,  Tlie  Virgin  Suicides  (1999),  a 
dreamy,  sun-bleached  re-invention  of  adolescence  in  the  suburbs, 
proved  that  she  could  masterfully  execute  a  mood  (though  some 
male  viewers  felt  as  if  they  were  being  forced  by  their  girlfriend 
to  flip  through  a  fashion  magazine).  Lost  in  Translation  (2003), 
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Coppola's  movie,  based  on  a  revisionist  biogTaphy  by  Lady  A 
tonia  Fraser,  is  her  version  of  that  extravagant  royal  bubble— a 
it  is  much  less  a  critique  of  the  decadence  than  a  madly  cool  c 
ebration  of  it.  Credits  are  done  in  postpunk  pink  lettering.  Cra 
parties  and  feastings  on  pastries  and  candy-colored  shoes  (< 
signed  by  Manolo  Blahnik)  are  set  to  music  by  the  Strokes,  t 
Cure.  Bow  Wow  Wow.  and  Gang  of  Four,  filmed  using  a  jum] 
60s  pop  sensibility.  There  is  modern-day  fashionista-speak:  "I  lc 
your  hair,"  shouts  her  "It  girl"  friend  la  Duchesse  de  Polign 
above  the  din  at  an  over-the-top  court  rager.  "What's  going 
there?"  But  it  all  remains  good,  frothy  fun.  There  are  no  orgies 
truly  revolting  gluttonies.  Just  like  the  queen.  Coppola  pays  lit 
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"It  wasn't  really  the 

right  life  for  me  to  be  with 

[filmmaker  Spike  Jonze]," 

her  ex-husband,  says  Coppola. 

"I  wasn't  fully  formed." 
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attention  to  what's  going  on  outside  the  court— the  starving,  tat- 
tered masses  of  Les  Miserables  are  a  distant  rumor.  In  neglecting 
them  she  has  unwittingly  taken  a  political  stance. 

Comfortably  situated  as  the  kind  of  filmmaker  who  invents 
enchanted  worlds  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  universe  beyond 
them— that  is  their  beauty— Coppola  was  not  prepared  for  what  was 
to  come.  When  the  film  opened  last  May  in  France  and  screened 
in  Cannes,  most  people  swooned  (this  was,  after  all,  the  Riviera). 
But  others  booed  (this  was,  after  all,  France).  At  the  press  confer- 
ence, the  booing  was  the  first  subject  any  reporter  asked  about, 
and  the  headline  Coppola's  film  booed  was  beamed  around  the 
globe,  even  though  there  had  been,  in  fact,  a  standing  ovation  too. 
Still,  viewers  and  critics  were  determined  to  know  what  she  was 
getting  at.  "I  had  people  ask  me,  'Do  you  think  she  should  have 
had  her  head  cut  off?,' "  Coppola  reports,  surprised,  apparently, 
that  anyone  would  inquire  about  her  position  after  seeing  the  film. 
Defending  some  kind  of  political  position  is  not  something  Cop- 
pola relishes,  nor  is  she  particularly  good  at  it.  "It's  not  like  I'm  a 
royalist,"  she  says.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  how  it  will  be  greeted  in  the 
States  when  it  opens  next  month.  Perhaps  American  viewers  will 
give  her  a  grilling  for  biting  off  a  topic  too  real  and  complicated  for 
her  to  chew.  Or  perhaps  they  will  be  so  swept  up  in  the  fabulous 
party  that  they  just  won't  think  too  much  about  the  missing  bit  in- 
volving the  guillotine. 

Like  the  title  character  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Coppola  was  a  young 
girl  in  a  royal  court— the  court  of  Francis,  in  which  every  small 
act  of  artistic  creation  was  to  be  revered.  Most  little  girls  dress  up 
their  dolls.  Sofia,  using  pictures  torn  from  magazines,  "would  de- 
sign their  wardrobe."  says  her  father.  He's  not  being  facetious.  "All 
children's  art  is  beautiful,"  he  says,  sounding  a  lot  like  he  must  have 
when  he  was  a  young  father,  making  some  of  the  most  daring,  ex- 
citing films  ever:  The  Godfather,  The  Conversation,  Apocalypse  Now. 
Akira  Kurosawa  and  Werner  Herzog  were  regulars  at  the  home— a 
big  Victorian  in  Napa,  overlooking  a  256-acre  vineyard,  where 
the  kids,  Roman,  Sofia,  and  Gian  Carlo,  in  a  bucolic  idyll,  all  but 
stomped  on  grapes.  The  children  sat  at  the  grown-ups'  table,  where 
conversation  was  usually  about  filmmaking  and  writing.  "I  remem- 
ber being  1 1  or  something,"  says  Sofia,  "and  [my  father]  talking 
about  story  structure.  He  made  these  notepads,  breaking  down  the 
story,  and  he'd  give  them  to  us.  What  other  guy  would  be  talking  to 
his  11-year-old  about  screenwriting?"  Making  films  became  a  valid 
alternative  means  of  expression  to  schoolwork.  "I  would  make  a 
little  video  short  of  George  Washington  instead  of  writing  a  paper." 

There  was  no  separation  of  work  time  and  family  time— they 
were  one  and  the  same.  When  Francis  went  on  set,  he  took  the  whole 
family,  and  the  kids  would  attend  whatever  school  happened  to  be 
nearby.  In  the  Philippines,  where  he  shot  Apocalypse  Now,  begin- 
ning in  1976,  he  recalls,  "they  had  the  run  of  the  sets.  Sofia  would 
go  into  the  wardrobe  department,  and  they  would  make  her  little 
clothes  for  her  dolls."  When  he  shot  Tlie  Outsiders,  Rumble  Fish, 
The  Cotton  Club,  and  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married,  he  cast  Sofia  in  small 
roles,  not  because  he  wanted  to  begin  honing  her  career  as  an  ac- 
tress but  because  she  was  there.  Quietly,  she  was  soaking  it  all  up. 
Her  tastes  in  music  and  fashion  developed  beyond  her  years.  In- 
stead of  Seventeen  she  read  French  Vogue  and  The  Face. 

The  precocious,  dark-haired  girl  bewitched  Dad's  neat  friends. 
Francis  remembers  the  stint,  during  the  making  of  The  Cotton  Club, 
when  the  family  lived  at  Manhattan's  Sherry-Netherland  hotel,  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  "We'd  be  out  somewhere,  going  to  a  party  or  some 
thing,  and  we'd  come  into  the  room  and  continued  on  page  391 
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t  24,  Jessica  Biel  is 
taking  baby  steps  out  of  the  perspiration- 
drenched  worlds  of  action  and  horror  movies 
and  into  the  powdered  milieu  of  A-list  fare,  first 
with  her  small  role  in  last  year's  Elizabethtown, 
Cameron  Crowe's  most  recent  romantic-comedy- 
with-meaning-and-a-cool-soundtrack,  and  now 
in  The  Illusionist— a  period  film,  no  less,  based  on 
a  rather  obscure  short  story  by  the  rather  obscure 
Steven  Millhauser  and  in  which  she  co-stars,  play- 
ing an  unusually  hot  Viennese  princess,  with  Ed- 
ward Norton  and  Paul  Giamatti. 

Biel  was  born  in  Ely,  Minnesota,  and  raised  in 
Mork  from  Ork's  adopted  hometown  of  Boulder, 
Colorado,  where  she  was  one  of  those  singin', 
dancin',  saxophone-playin'  kids  destined  for  a 
Screen  Actors  Guild  card.  At  age  14  she  hit  the 
WB  playing  a  farm-fresh  preacher's  daughter  in 
7th  Heaven,  the  warmhearted  family  program 
from  Aaron  Spelling.  Then  came— cowabunga!— 
a  notorious  photo  shoot  for  Gear  magazine,  top- 
less, in  four-inch  heels.  The  late  Mr.  Spelling  was 
not  happy.  Phone  calls  were  made.  Messages 
were  left.  Phone  calls  were  returned.  From  there, 
Biel  made  one  of  those  Freddie  Prinze  Jr.  pictures 
(Summer  Cafch),  then  a  'shroom-alicious  Roger 
Avary  film  based  on  one 
of  those  nihilistic  Bret 
Easton  Ellis  books  [The 
Rules  of  Attraction),  and 
really  hit  her  stride  with 
an  l-Am-Woman-Hear- 

Me-Scream  role  in  the  faithfully  grungy  2003 
remake  of  Tobe  Hooper's  1 974  classic  of  sorts, 
The  Texas  Chain  Saw  Massacre.  After  that,  newly 
equipped  with  a  six-pack  hard  enough  to  break 
open  cantaloupes,  she  was  the  strong  action 
chick  in  Blade:  Trinity  and  Stealth.  Nobody  said 
it  would  be  easy. 

But  now . . .  ahhh  ...  the  characters  she  plays 
have  last  names,  and  she  finds  herself  among  Os- 
car winners  and  nominees  (Hello,  Ms.  Sarandon! 
Pleased  to  meetya,  Mr.  Giamatti!).  It's  fair  to  say 
thatjessica  Biel  est arnvee.  -JIM  windolf 


( 


FOR  MORE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
JESSICA  BIEL. 
VISITVF.COM. 
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Jessica  Biel, 

photographed  in  Beverly  Hills 

on  June  4,  2006. 
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Four  top  designers.  Four  classic  movies.  MICHAEL  ROIJKR 


by    MARK     SELIGER 


FILM:  CAT  PEOPLE  (1942) 
COLLECTION:  PRADA 

Stalking  prey  of  some  sort  in  Prada's 

faux-leopard-skin  coat,  Mischa  Barton 

(soon  to  be  seen  in  Closing  the  Ring) 

evokes  the  sleek,  dangerous  carnality  that 

got  everyone  so  hotted  up  in  producer 

Val  Lewton's  horror-film  masterpiece. 

Photographed  with  friends  in 

Los  Angeles,  June  22,  2006. 
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FILM:  TAXI  DRIVER  (1976) 
COLLECTION:  JUNYA  WATANABE 

Travis  Bickle  as  fashion  icon?  Yes,  for  Watanabe,  whose  fall  men's-wear  collectj^^ 
was  explicitly  inspired  by  the  army-surplus  scuzz-  duds  Robert  De  Niro  wore  i 
The  clothes,  suitable  for  leisure  or  settling  imagined  grievances,  are  shov 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Red  Bulls  soccer  team:  Jeff  Parke,  Jordan 
Steve  Jolley,  Danny  O'Rourke,  Seth  Stammler,  and  Mike  Behonick. 
Photographed  not  on  the  Douce  but  in  Brooklyn,  June  20,  2006. 
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FILM:  QUI  ETES-VOUS  POLLY  MAGGOO?  (1966) 
COLLECTION:  BALENCIAGA 

This  French  film,  written  and  directed  by  the  expat  former  Vogue 

photographer  William  Klein,  ranks  among  the  wickedest  of  fashion  satires; 

it  also  serves  as  a  giddy  time  capsule  of  trippy-dippy  effects  and 

high- Mod  style.  Plus  music  by  Michel  Legrand!  The  era's  Balenciaga 

bubble  hats  and  minis  provided  inspiration  for  the  house's 

current  creative  director,  Nicolas  Ghesquiere,  as  demonstrated  here 

by  models  Jeisa  Chiminazzo,  Jacquetta  Wheeler, 

Anouck  Lepere,  Diana  Dondoe,  and  Theodora  Richards. 

Photographed  in  New  York  City,  June  20,  2006. 


"My  photo  is  taken-every  day  my  photo  is  taken. 
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COLLECTION:  DOLCE  &  GABBANA 

New  Power  was  the  name  of  the  Dolce  &  Gabbana  fall  men's  collection,  but  the 
touchstone  is  Old  Power,  as  in  19th-century  Mitteleuropean  aristocracy  -a  look 
previously  reveled  in  by  Piero  Tosi's  Oscar- nominated  costumes  for  Luchino  Visconti's 
four-hour  descent  into  highly  aestheticized  Bavarian  decadence.  O&G's  new  riffs 
on  the  look  are  worn  by  a  small  duchy's  worth  of  modern  young  fellows-about- 
town:  Liam  McMullan,  Stefan  Weinberger,  Luigi  Tadini,  Francesco  Carrozzini, 
Kallean  de  Castelbajac,  Jordan  Gotland,  Louis  Eisner,  and  Nick  Brown. 
Photographed  sans  dueling  scars  in  Glen  Cove,  New  York,  June  19,  2006. 
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TOGETHER, 

KNEES  APAK1 

When  a  movie  star  joins  the  faithful's  Milan  pilgrimage  to  report  on 
the  men's  collections  for  spring  and  summer  of  2007,  the  clothes  are  only  half  the  sto 
Rushing  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana's  triumph  of  the  will  to  Donatella's  soccer-mama  a 
Versace,  to  the  sleek  crescendo  of  Armani  (and  Clooney),  RUPERT  EVERETT  discow 
that  the  mantra  is  "Bermudas,"  and  the  bitching  gets  worse  as  the  week  goes  on 


It  is  Men's  Fashion  Week  in  Milan  and  there's  a  heat  wave. 
Breathless  and  bleary  in  the  polluted  haze,  "believers" 
from  across  the  globe  wait  in  lines  outside  the  palazzi 
of  their  household  gods.  It's  showtime  again.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  schoolboy  trip  to  Lourdes,  a  traffic  jam  of  bath 
chairs  stretching  into  the  distance  toward  the  grotto,  the 
faces  of  the  sick,  the  priests,  the  scribes,  the  gurus,  and 
the  converts  bathed  in  the  lunacy  of  faith,  waiting  for 
communion  with  the  Divine.  Maybe  this  season  we  will  throw  away 
our  crutches  and  be  reborn  next  summer  with  a  new  silhouette  of- 
fered to  mankind  at  the  high  altar  of  one  of  our  favorite  saints. 

In  the  week  preceding  the  shows  our  saints  are  sewing  in  their 
palaces— or  at  least  their  teams  are.  Trucks  arrive  (late)  from  the 
country  with  the  clothes.  Castings  and  fittings  stretch  into  the 
night.  The  designer  must  communicate  the  dream  to  Korean 
cable  networks  and  South  American  department  stores.  Will 
it  be  "80s"  or  "Oscar  Wilde"  or  just  prim  again  like  last  sea- 
son? And  does  it  really  matter,  because,  as  everyone  knows, 
no  one  is  going  to  wear  many  of  the  clothes  anyway.  The 
fashion  show  is  the  monstrance  for  a  host  of  handbags, 
hand  creams,  and  home  furnishings;  after  all,  the  designer 
himself  would  never  dream  of  wearing  anything  but  a 
black  T-shirt  and  trousers. 

For  the  time  being  the  streets  are  quiet,  punctuated 
by  cheers  from  bars  where  the  World  Cup  plays.  The 
odd  TV  crew  scuttles  through  the  shadows.  Manolo 
Blahnik  takes  the  air  before  dinner  with  his  business 
manager,  George  Malkemus,  along  Via  Montenapo- 
leone.  He  is  the  queen  mother  of  shoes,  but  together 
they  are  Bette  Davis  and  Maggie  Smith  in  Death  on 
the  Nile,  scrapping  their  way  through  potato  croquettes 


at  the  bar  of  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  before  supper  in  the  dii 
room,  swatting  at  unseen  mosquitoes  and  talking  very  fast  at 
the  old  ladies  at  the  next  table.  ("This  is  chic— really— I  mea 
Sorelle  Fontana.  Before  your  time!") 

High  in  the  sky.  the  birds  of  prey  begin  to  circle:  the  critics 
stylists,  the  models,  the  fairies  and  the  freaks,  and,  of  course,  f 
ping  around  in  borrowed  wings— me.  I  am  the  embedded  celeb 
attending  every  show  swathed  in  the  robes  of  each  household  t| 
I  will  live  and  breathe  the  dream.  The  celebrity  is  an  essential 
in  the  machine  of  fashion,  the  word  made  flesh.  Movie  stars  boi 
down  the  red  carpet  in  Armani.  Supermodels  go  to  court  with  I 
da  bags.  Hip-hop  guys  in  designer  bling  gun  one  another  down. ; 
the  world  says,  "I  want  to  be  like  that!"  The  stars  milk  the 
signers  till  their  teats  are  sore;  some  have  been  known  to  d 
out  entire  stores  in  one  swoop  from  Parnassus.  This  is  not 
courtly  liaison  of  Hepburn  and  Givenchy,  or  Armani  i 
Gere.  It  is  a  full-on  offscreen  feeding  frenzy  of  ambitioi 
The  shows  begin  on  Sunday  morning.  The  streets 
empty.  Church  bells  clang  and  Manolo's  smart  old  lac 
walk  to  Mass  as  we  race  through  the  city  toward  the  f 
show  of  the  season— Jil  Sander.  The  house  of  Sander  1 
been  through  the  wars.  Jil,  a  German  minimalist,  s 
her  name  and  company  to  the  Prada  Group  in  1999  and. 
other  designers  have  learned  to  their  cost,  selling  one's  na 
has  much  vaster  implications  than  one  ever  imagines  on  t 
heady  day  one  signs  one's  life  away.  The  soul  is  someh 
bought  as  well,  and  Jils  marriage  to  Bertelli  was  in  dire  nt 
of  couples  therapy.  Soon  she  left  her  own  house  fore) 
Now  Raf  Simons,  a  talented  designer  fn 

DSQUARED2 

shorts  with  striped      Antwerp,  has  taken  over.  He  must  bi 

business  shirt  and  ~  .       .  _    .       . 

pink  looters      his  nest  on  the  foundations  of  the  hou 
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0  who  is  the  Jil  Sander  man?  Do  I  want  to  be  him.  and  what 
ihe  do  for  me?  Is  he  a  lesbian?  The  little  black  suit  I'm  wearing 
i  the  store  is  heavy  and  tailored.  The  short  jacket  feels  like  a 
let,  but  the  effect  is  clean  and  simple  and  I  feel  like  a  Swedish 
nalist.  The  clothes  on  the  catwalk  are  minimalist,  boxlike,  and 
ish — narrow  trousers  and  big  shoes,  beautifully  made  in  black 

beige,  with  bright-colored  Pakamacs  and  jerseys,  but  there 
-i  m\stique  in  the  narrow  leg  of  the  trouser.  At  least  not  for  a 
1.  The  very  minimalism  seems  to  reduce  masculinity  to  limp 
lescence,  and,  almost  as  if  to  make  this  point,  the  models  file 
n  the  catwalk  listless  and  shell-shocked,  a  Zoloft  generation  of 
K)lboys  on  the  way  home  from  an  act  of  violence. 

)olce  &  Gabbana  have  their  own  space  for  shows— a  huge 
vaulted  tunnel  in  stainless  steel  with  a  runway  down  the 
middle.  Black  curtains  swish  open  to  reveal  an  impos- 
ing white  set— steps  and  columns  that  might  have  been 
gned  by  Mussolini  for  his  model  city  of  eur.  The  Vangelis 
e  from  Chariots  of  Fire  blares  from  the  sound  sys- 
,  and  shiny,  muscular  men  stand  in  a  frozen  tab- 
i  that  is  sheer  Leni  Riefenstahl.  Boys  in  satin 
muda  shorts  and  tops,  white  cargo  pants,  and 
itifully  cut  silver-gray  jackets  storm  through 
Wagnerian  wall  of  sound.  The  message  is 
lost:  "Dokeland  uber  alles." 
ometimes  themes  crop  up.  Different  gods 
:  the  same  idea  on  the  same  day,  and  sud- 
ly  a  movement  begins.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
there  is  one  word  on  everyone's  lips:  "Bermu- 
"  This  year,  it  is  tailored  suits  with  knee-length 
sers.  Get  ready,  men!  From  Missoni  to  Bot- 
Veneta,  from  Dolce  to  Prada.  the  saints  are 
ng  us  to  wear  an  outfit  that  if  you  stand 
i  your  legs  together  you  look  like  a  lady  in 
irt  and  jacket.  Is  man  becoming  woman? 

1  is  fashion  to  blame?  Smoldering  movie 
ks  discuss  their  clothes  on  the  red  carpet 
proud  housewives.  Football  stars  clamber 
ver  each  other  at  the  first  opportunity.  Apparently  this  is  nothing 
e  macabre  than  manly  high  spirits.  But  I  don't  expect  many  Vi- 
$  wrapped  their  legs  around  each  other  after  a  looting  session. 
uzy  Menkes  is  a  fashion  legend— the  critic  for  the  International 
dd  Tribune.  Hers  is  the  immediate  response  to  the  catwalk  mad- 
,  appearing  the  day  after  a  designer's  show.  The  gospel  according 
ozy  is  the  opinion  upon  which  the  rest  of  us  build 


EMPORIO  ARMANI 
Shorts  with  suspenders 


our  faith.  She  beetles  through  the  pre-show  throng  like  a  chorus  mem- 
ber from  The  Mikado  who  is  late  for  her  entrance,  although  in  Suzy's 
case  it's  her  exit.  She  is  never  late.  She  has  a  roll  of  hair  on  top  of  her 
head,  liberally  sprayed,  the  work  of  one  gauge-four  roller;  a 
penchant  for  baggy  embroidered  robes;  and  a  large  designer 
bag  from  which  all  manner  of  paraphernalia  appear.  She  is 
old-school— thorough,  funny,  and  moody— and  she  doesn't 
necessarily  take  kindly  to  tourists  on  her  turf.  I  adore  her. 
"Why  aren't  you  writing  anything  down?"  she  snips  as 
we  sit  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  Alexander  McQueen 
show.  Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony  plays  and  huge  muslin 
curtains  billow  in  the  breeze.  "Surely  you  can't  remember 
it  all?" 

"Well,  normally,  there's  only  one  thing  to  remember, 
isn't  there?"  I  reply  nervously. 

Suzy  snorts  slightly  and  continues  scribbling.  Some 
boys  in  baggy  suits  with  big  hats  and  veils  walk  past. 

"I'm  hardly  going  to  forget  a  boy  dressed  as  Silvana 
Manyana  from  Death  in  Venice  mincing  by,  am  I?"  I  ask. 
"Not  Manyana,  fool!  Mangano!" 

"Whatever,"  I  continue,  undeterred,  as  a  fleet 

of  boys  in  high  baggy  trousers  and  poorboy 

sweaters  cruise  by.  "Anyway,  le  feeling  is 

more  Helmut  Berger  in  The  Garden  of  the 

Suzy  looks  at  me  witheringly. 

"Are  you  talking  about  yourself  or  the  show?"  she  asks  sternly,  and 

turns  her  back.  I  fight  an  urge  to  tickle  her  under  the  armpits.  Instead 

I  take  out  my  smart  crocodile-skin  Prada  notebook  and  look  busy. 

So,  is  the  McQueen  man  trapped  in  a  city  riddled  with 
plague,  or  playing  one  last  game  of  tennis  before  depor- 
tation? Either  way,  McQueen  himself  seems  bored  by  his 
own  fin  de  siecle  romance,  brilliant  as  it  may  be.  As 
the  show  ends,  I  suggest  this  to  Suzy. 
"It's  all  a  bit  manana,  isn't  it?" 
"Silvana  Manana!  That's  good.  Lost  without  an- 
ger," she  replies,  and  burrows  off  to  the  next  show. 

We  are  already  frazzled  by  the  time  the  Prada  show 
begins  that  evening,  in  some  raw  space  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Now  I  am  glossy  in  a  classic  black  Prada  suit, 
a  blue-and-white  shirt,  and  a  patent-leather  watchband 
wrapped  around  one  cuff  (my  own  personal  homage  to 
the  style  of  the  late  Gianni  Agnelli).  I  wave  my  crocodile- 
skin  notebook  at  Suzy  across  the  runway.  I 
am  feeling  great— light,  executive,  sexy— and 
settle  down  with  my  pencil,  ready  to  enjoy 
one  of  my  favorite  designers.  Unfortunately, 


MISSONI 
Plaid  shorts 

ith  blazer  ond 
cardigan  vest. 


Finzi-Continis,  non? 


doice  & 

GABBANA 
Beige  shorts  suit 
with  matching 
shirt  and  tie 
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my  delirium  is  short-lived.  We  might  as  well  be  watching  a  student 
show  at  St.  Martins  College  of  Art,  in  London.  Bony-legged  lads 
in  shorts  with  woolly  socks  and  sandals  (a  look  hitherto  reserved 
for  German  tourists)  parade  past  the  speechless,  exhausted  faith- 
ful. There  is  a  feeling  of  panic  in  the  air.  This  is  Miuccia  at  her  most 
contrary.  How  are  we  going  to  spin  this  one?  Patent-leather  "out- 
back hats"  missing  only  corks  hanging  from  their  brims  sit  upon 
messy  hair  over  crumpled  metallic  mackintoshes  tied  at  the  waist. 
I  look  at  my  suit,  at  the  many  suits  I  have  loved  over  the  years,  and 
back  at  the  show.  There  is  no  relation. 

"She  always  does  this  straight  after  a  commercial  collection!"  says  a 
flustered  high  priest,  off"  the  record.  "She  wants  us  to  ask  questions." 

"Where's  the  door?"  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  as  I  watch 
Suzy  accelerate  from  0  to  60  in  10  seconds,  from  her  seat  toward 
the  exit.  I  make  my  way  backstage  to  shake  hands  with  Miuccia, 
who,  like  a  Greek  goddess,  has  come  down  to  earth  tonight  dis- 
guised as  an  Italian  seamstress  in  sensible  court  shoes. 

The  Versace  show  has  been  specially  edited  to  fit  into  the  half- 
time  of  the  match  between  Italy  and  Australia  in  the  second  round 
of  the  World  Cup.  In  Donatella  Versace's  dressing  room  there  is  a 
wide-screen  TV  where  a  makeup  mirror  used  to  be, 
and  she  and  her  entourage  are  glued  to  the  game. 
This  is  curious,  I  think  to  myself.  The  Medusa  her- 
self is  wrapped  in  an  Italian  flag,  and  when  Italy 
scores  she  runs  through  the  backstage  area  like 
a  crazy  bird.  This  girl  never  ceases  to  amaze. 
In  the  old  days  there  was  never  any  mention  of 
soccer,  but  by  the  looks  of  things,  soon  she 
will  probably  be  captain  of  a  girls'  team.  And 
she's  only  on  step  three!  In  this  hysterical  at- 
mosphere the  first  show  begins.  I  stand  in  my 
favorite  place,  behind  D.V,  watching  as  she 
checks  the  models  before  they  go  onstage. 

The  next  shock  is  the  collection.  It  is  com- 
pletely new,  a  total  departure. 
Gone  is  the  aggressive  rock  'n'  roll       shor,$  wilh  bel,ed 

raini 

bling.  The  new  silhouette  is  soft, 
thoughtful,  and  romantic,  with  sloping  shoulders 
and  baggy  jackets.  A  student  revolution  in  pas- 
tels. Black  is  the  black  hole  of  the  past.  The  Versace  man  is  almost 
Chekhovian.  He's  come  a  long  way  from  the  Euro  hustler  in  tight 


white  pants  and  Cuban  heels.  So  has  Donatella.  She  pokes  her 

onstage  for  her  bow  before  rushing  back  to  her  room  for  the 

half  of  the  match.  Meanwhile,  the  faithful  are  taking  their  seat 

the  next  show.  They  must  wait  until  Italy  \rins.  Vtva  la 

The  hippest  name  in  men's  fashion  this  wee 

Dsquared2.  Dan  and  Dean  are  identical  twins  until 

get  to  know  them.  On  deeper  inspection  they  are  \ 

quite  unique  monsters.  They  began  as  cross-dres 

nightclub  promoters,  and  in  10  years  have  built  up  a  1 

ion  business  that  brought  in  nearly  $70  million  last  > 

It's  a  classic  drags-to-riches  story  and  should  be  made 

a  film.  They  are  the  gay  gremlins  of  Milan. 


T 


leather  shirt  and 
ged  ankle  boots. 


here  is  always  a  strain  of  Montagues 
Capulets  in  fashion.  Saint  Laurent  and 
gerfeld.  Puma  and  Adidas.  Armani  and 
anni  Versace.  (D.V  is  not  warlike.)  Nov 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  and  the  naughty  twins.  But  w 
D  &  G  micro-manage  everything  to  the  last  de 
right  down  to  their  catwalk  appearance,  the  tv 
live  in  another  dimension,  and  that  is  their  stren 
They  brought  the  club  scene  with  them  into  fash 
but  they  are  not  prisoners  in  their  temples.  They  a< 
ally  go  out  to  dinner  like  normal  people,  although  sometimes 
effect  can  be  quite  chaotic.  While  at  lunch  one  day  with  De 
the  lovely  lady  from  the  restaurant  (Tagiura)  is  chatting  about 
meal.  "It's  just  like  your  mama  would  make  at  home,"  she  & 
"Honey!"  replies  D.  "My  mother  peeled  potatoes  in  prison.  Wi 
she  wasn't  in  solitary!" 

What  I  love  about  them  and  Neil  Barrett,  who  dressed  the  1 
ians  for  the  World  Cup  and  is  the  other  "young"  designer  (they 
close  friends),  is  that  they  are  what  they  do.  The  twins  are  eff 
lessly  creative.  Maybe  they  have  less  technique  than  D  &  G  or  > 
They  learned  how  to  cut  and  stitch  in  nightclubs,  and  they  d< 
seem  to  know  much  about  the  past  in  fashion.  This  results  i 
freshness  and  affection  in  their  outlook.  It  will  be  interesting  to  se 
they  turn  corporate.  Most  people  do,  because  the  only  way  is  uj 
this  rat  race.  A  comfortable  business  equals  dead  meat  these  (k 
Expand  or  die!  But  at  9:30  in  the  morning  it's  too  early  for  turni 
and  they  present  a  fresh,  humorous,  sex-obsessed  show  of  clot 
they  wear  themselves,  or,  if  they  don't,  they  are  shagging  some< 
who  does.  After  Donatella,  Dean  is  my  favorite  person  in  fashi 
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leil  Barrett's  show  is  the  one  I  like  best.  The 
ett  man  is  a  corporate  skinhead  in  tie-dyed 
npipes  and  white-laced  construction 
ts,  with  short  pin-striped  jackets  over 
d  white  shirts.  The  boys  on  the  catwalk 
asygoing  and  fashionable,  and  while  the 
ful  kneel  in  front  of  their  icons  chanting 

tr-mu-da"  late  into  the  night,  Neil  already 
it  last  season, 
►n  the  last  evening  of  the  week,  limping 
his  compound  like  the  final  ships  of  an 
ada.  the  faithful  have  become  bitchy  and 
haritable.  I  have  been  accused  of  "stir- 
*'  by  the  editor  of  U.S.  GQ.  Up  to  a  point 
s  right.  But  if  you're  a  water  sign  there's 
I  else  to  do  if  you  don't  want  to  stag- 
:.  He  sent  me  flowers  and  I  didn't  thank 
.  Well,  I  couldn't  find  him.  Sorry,  Jim. 
nks  for  the  flowers. 


draped  shirt 


have  to  get  away.  It's  all  too  much,  this  endless  obsession 
with  fashion.  Bombs  are  exploding  all  over  the  planet  like 
fireworks,  but  no  one  here  is  remotely  interested,  because 
.  George  Clooney  is  arriving.  He  is  rushed  through  the 
vd,  flanked  by  Armani  guards.  They  all  have  gray  suits  and 
rt,  gunmetal  hair.  He  is  the  bride  and  they  are  the  brides- 
ds.  Here  we  are,  finally  at  the  high  altar  to  witness  yet  an- 
;r  arranged  marriage  between  fashion  and  Hollywood.  It  is  a 
et  in  flashbulbs:  exclusive,  sexy,  though  at  the  end  of  the  day 
ply  divisive. 

Jut  this  is  probably  deeper  than  any  of  us  wish  to  probe.  So,  for 
time  being  the  Armani  theater  is  huge  and  cool,  with  comfort- 
seats,  and  the  great  thing  about  Armani  is  that  what  you  see 
hat  you  get,  which  is  quite  a  feat  in  a  week  of  shows  where  the 
igners  seem  to  be  put  out  almost,  convinced  that  their  amaz- 
pent-up  creativity  is  somehow  thwarted  by  the  mundanity  of 
ing  to  make  a  trouser  with  two  legs.  Giorgio's  clothes  look  like 
mani— sleek,  wearable,  and  tasteful.  There  is  a  total  unity  be- 
en the  catwalk,  the  campaign,  and  the  store.  And  that  may  be 
/  he  is  still  the  most  successful  designer  in  European  fashion. 
The  shows  end  as  suddenly  as  they 
began,  and  Milan  is  reclaimed  by  its 
haughty,  patrician  inhabitants.  The  faith- 
ful clatter  off  to  the  airport.  Thunder 
rumbles  in  the  sky,  and  after  a  last  lunch 
in  a  deserted  Bice,  I  am  caught  in  a  del- 
uge of  rain.  The  streets  steam  and  shine, 
and  this  season's  footprints  are  washed 
away.  The  bar  at  the  Four  Seasons  is 
like  a  holiday  resort  off-season.  No  more 
Manolo  at  his  usual  table.  Gone  are  all 
the  collagen  disasters  that  look  as  if  they 
were  permanently  pressed 
against  a  plate  of  glass.  In 
my  room  I  pack  all  my 
beautiful  new  clothes.  The 
Gucci  suit  that  makes  me 


feel  like  Cary  Grant  and  not  like  the  mad,  match- 
stick  freak  in  white  drainpipes  and  pixie  boots 
that  stormed  onto  the  catwalk  at  the  beginning 
of  their  show.  The  Burberry  blazer  that  turns  me 
into  Terry-Thomas  with  a  twist.  The  Valentino 
bomber  jacket  with  the  white  toweling  interior.  I 
love  them  all  with  a  special  new  intensity.  Now  that 
I  am  Press,  they  are  probably  the  adored  children 
of  12  broken  marriages.  What  was  once  color  has 
turned  to  the  black  and  white  of  words  on  a  page. 

For  the  most  part  the  household  gods  come  down 
to  earth  to  frolic  for  the  press.  They  are  happy  if  we 
love  their  jokes.  But  if  we  don't,  all  hell  breaks  loose. 
And  so  we  trundle  on,  lost  in  repetition,  scratching 
one  another's  backs  until  they  re  raw,  wait- 
ing for  the  odd  moment  when  our  faith  is  re- 
warded with  a  miraculous  fact.  For  the  time 
being  that  "fact"  is  Bermudas.  I  agree  with 
Valentino,  who,  the  other  night  at  dinner,  said  the 
one  true  thing  of  the  trip:  "The  designers  have  got  to  stop  joking!" 


BOTTEGA 

VENETA 

Shorts  with 

fori  jocket. 
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Shorts  ond 
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ports  jacket, 
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a  suit. 


I  am  back  in  London,  on  the  road  to  the  hospital  where  fash- 
ion icon  Isabella  Blow  is  currently  recovering  from  two  broken 
ankles.  I  need  some  advice.  She  has  been  an  inspiration  to  some 
of  the  most  influential  names  in  fashion— McQueen  and  Treacy, 
among  others.  We  have  been  friends  since  we  were  15. 1  lie  on  her 
bed  and  tell  her  about  the  shows.  Isabella  sits  in  the  chair  wearing 
a  black  beaded  McQueen  dress  from  his  graduation  show  at  St. 
Martins.  A  stuffed  swallow  with  a  broken  rosary  in  its  beak  sits  in 
a  nest  of  tulle  on  her  head,  looking  down  at  her  famous  puce  lips. 
We  smoke  cigarettes  and  eat  whitebait.  We  are  both  exhausted: 
me  by  Fashion  Week,  her  by  life. 

"Why  do  the  collections  make  you  feel  so  empty?  What  is  it?" 
I  ask  Issy. 

"Money,"  she  replies  simply.  "It's  McDonald's  these  days.  You 
go  in.  You  get  photographed.  You  think  you're  watching  beauti- 
ful people  in  wonderful  clothes,  but  actually  you're  in  a  sausage 
grinder.  You  forget  who  you  are.  You  might  have  a  luxury  brand 
name  written  over  your  tits,  but  is  that  enough?  In  the  end  I  was 
just  a  hat  with  lips,  and  that's  not  chic."  □ 
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FROZEN  POETRY 

Boris  . 

Gionfranco  Ferr- 
Darya  Elmakova,  17, 
wearing  Alexander 
McQueen,  in  front  of 
the  Maryinsky  Theater, 
on  Theoter  Squc 
in  St.  Petersburg, 
June  II.  2006. 


other  school  can  boast  the  latent 

_„  5/.  Petersburg's  Vaganova  Ballet  Academy  has 

unleashed  on  the  world  stage:  Pavlova,  Nijinsky, 

Nureyev,  and  Balanchine,  to  name  just  a  few.  Another 

alumnus,  MIKHAIL  II  WYSIIXIKO\ ,  describes 

the  magic    O.K.,  and  a  couple  of  centuries  of  vision, 

'  dedication,  and  discipline    that  has  survived 

revolution,  Communism,  and  post-Soviet  chaos 

to  keep  molding  new  let/ends  of  dance 


I 


BY    ARTHUR     ELGORT    •    styled    by    MICHAEL 


n  my  mind  there's  no  question 
about  it— the  Vaganova  Ballet  Academy,  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, is  still  the  best  ballet  school  in  the  world. 
It  has  produced— to  name  a  very  few— Pavlova, 
Karsavina,  Nijinsky,  Ulanova,  Semenova,  Kol-  •* 
pakova,  Makarova,  and  the  incomparable  Nureyev. 
Even  today's  troika  of  reigning  ballerinas— Lopatkina, 
Zakharova,  and  Vishneva— are  products  of  this  200- 
plus-year-old  institution.  With  an  almost  spiritual 
connection  to  the  art  form  of  ballet,  the  school  has 
survived  the  demise  of  Imperial  Russia,  the  con- 
strictions of  the  Soviet  years,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  present  day.  So  what's  the  secret  of  its  lon- 
gevity? Where's  the  magic? 

Location  isn't  a  bad  place  to  start.  Nestled  be- 
hind the  Alexandrinsky  Theater  on  one  side  of 
the  famously  symmetrical  Rossi  Street  (formerly 
known  as  Theater  Street  and  renamed  after 
its  Italian  architect,  Carlo  Rossi),  the  building 
has  a  soft-yellow  facade  with  two  tiers  of  tall, 
arched  windows  that  allow  St.  Petersburg's  wa- 
tery luminescence  to  flood  in.  There's  a  gal- 
lery where  in  my  day  students  used  to  look 
down  and  watch  company  members  take 
class— getting  a  glimpse  of  their  future  and 
an  extra  incentive  to  work  hard.  Next  door, 
the  Theater  Museum  stands  like  a  textbook 
for  students  to  reference.  Philharmonic  Hall,  the 
Russian  Museum,  and  the  Hermitage  are  within 
walking  distance,  and  nearby  is  the  grand  Nevsky 
Prospect,  one  of  the  city's  main  arteries  and  a  mir- 
acle of  classical  proportion  and  restraint.  (Peter  the 
Great  must  have  understood  that  light  and  graceful 
design  would  save  his  audacious  swampland  city 
from  the  gloom  of  Russian  winters.)  So  this  is  the 
students'  seedbed,  where  they  soak  up  beauty  every 
time  they  walk  down  the  street. 

Then  there  are  the  teachers— generations  of 
them,  with  decades  of  experience  to  pass  on,  not 
just  to  the  students  but  to  aspiring  teachers  as  well. 
The  school  is  named  after  one  of  the  finest,  Agrip- 
pina  Vaganova,  who  codified  the  Russian  style  in 
her  book,  Basic  Principles  of  Classical  Ballet,  but 
in  fact  it's  a  product  of  dozens  of  teachers  with  a 
unified  vision  of  excellence.  During  the  students* 
eight-year  stay,  in  addition  to  regular  academic 
courses,  they  study  French,  text  continued  on 
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(1)  Nastya  Berlovich,  13,  in  a  Lutz  &  Patm 
er.  (2)  Alexander  Abdukarimov,  19,  in  an 
and  Versace  leggings,  and  Oksana  Marchyk,  16, 
ne  dress,  by  the  Vaganova -school  entrance.  (3)  Olga 
ova,  14,  and  Alexandra  Somova,  14,  in  Tracy  Watts 
Jbands,  with  Nastya  Berlovich.  (4)  Nastya  Berlovich 
iring  a  Vera  Wang  bolero  and  Patricia  Underwood 
oand,  with  Olga  Smirnova  and  Alexandra  Somova. 
ers  resting.  (6)  Evgenia  Evgrashina,  16,  in  an  Azzedine 
dress.  (7)  Alexandra  Somova  in  a  Danskin  leotard. 
Petrov,  17,  in  a  TSE  tank  and  Ter  et  Bantine  leggings, 
Vasily  Tkachenko,  17,  in  a  Pringle  tank.  (9)  Marina 
ichenko,  15,  Evgenia  Evgrashina,  Oksana  Marchyk, 
Ekaterina  Bondarenko,  14,  in  Fogal  leotards.  (10)  llya 
in  a  Vince  top.  (11)  Students  practicing.  (12)  Ekaterina 
ko  in  a  Celine  skirt  and  Max  Mara  leggings, 
portrait  of  Marina  Semenova,  the  first  great 
ballerina  formed  by  Agrippina  Vaganova. 
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llie  modernity  he  fostered  willi 

the  old-world  perfume  he  /or 
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Marina  Tkachenko  in  a  blouse  by  Oscar 

de  la  Renta  and  leggings  by  Derek  Lam,  with  Oksana 

Marchyk,  Ekaterina  Bondarenko,  and  Evgenia 

Evgrashina  at  the  barre.  Opposite,  in  a 

re-creation  of  a  famous  photograph  of  Pavlova, 

Christina  Shapran,  15,  wears  a  dress  by 

Rossella  Tarabini  for  Anna  Molinari,  a  bolero  by  Alberta 

Ferretti,  and  a  headband  by  Patricia  Underwood. 
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Routinely  underestimated,  he  struggles  to  live  up  to  his 
father.  He  panders  to  the  right  and  has  a  Machiavellian  political  strategic 

Is  he  George  H.  W.  Bush  or  George  W.  Bush?  Talking  to  their  inner 
circles,  TODD  PURDUM  cuts  through  the  conventional  wisdom  to  show  tl 
the  similarities  between  43  and  41  are  deeper  than  the  differences- 
and  hold  a  key  to  understanding  their  presidencies 
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IT'S  HOW  YOU  PLAY 

Father  and  son  at  the 

Cape  Arundel  Golf  Club,  in 

Kennebunkport,  on 

the  son's  55th  birthday, 

July  6,  2001.  The  handshake 

follows  George  W.'s  missed 

putt  on  the  18th  hole. 
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ot  quite  60 
years  ago,  the  young  father  who  would 
one  day  become  the  41st  president  of  the 
United  States  watched  the  toddler  who 
would  follow  him  as  the  43rd  suffer  the 
racking  104-degree  fever  of  tonsillitis  and 
the  pain  of  a  penicillin  shot. 

"His  little  face  is  bright  red  and  he  is  so 
hot  to  the  touch,"  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush  wrote  to  his  mother,  Dorothy,  about 
the  boy  he  called  his  "poor  little  Googen." 
"He  just  lies  in  bed  next  to  us  and  sort  of 
dozes  off.  Tonight  I  was  playing  his  records 
for  him  (the  girl  next  door  is  wonderfully 
generous  with  her  vie).  He  sort  of  had  his 
eyes  half  closed  and  then  he  looked  up  at 
me  and  said  'No  man  hurt  Georgie,  No 

Man!'  Referring  of  course  to  the  needle 

He  is  so  wonderful,  Mum,  so  cute  and  bright. 
Oh  he  has  his  mischievous  and  naughty 
spells,  but  I  just  can't  picture  what  we  would 
do  without  him." 

Seven  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  the  father- 
in-law  he  still  called  "Mr.  Pierce"  after  10 
years  of  marriage,  the  same  father  expressed 
his  feelings  for  his  now  nearly  9-year-old 
first  son:  "Georgie  aggravates  the  hell  out 
of  me  at  times  (I  am  sure  I  do  the  same  to 
him),  but  then  at  times  I  am  so  proud  of 
him  I  could  die." 

By  all  available  evidence,  the  same  thumb- 
nail summary  of  one  of  the  most  consequen- 
tial father-son  relationships  in  American 
history  could  have  been  written  last  month. 

Conventional  Washington  wisdom  long 
ago  congealed  into  the  conviction  that  the 
dynamic  between  the  two  George  Bushes 
has  been  one  endless  Oedipal  struggle  for 
pride  of  place,  and  that  by  invading  Iraq  "W 
avenged  his  dad,  replaced  his  dad.  made  his 
dad  proud  and  rebelled  against  his  dad,  all 
with  the  same  war,"  in  Maureen  Dowd's 
succinct  and  stinging  analysis.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  first  President  Bush's  most  loyal  lieu- 
tenants, from  Brent  Scowcroft  to  Colin 
Powell,  have  been  not  so  secretly  aghast  at 
what  they  see  as  the  mistakes  of  the  second 
President  Bush,  just  as  the  second  and  his 
lieutenants  have  sometimes  seemed  to  sneer 
at  what  they  see  as  the  mistakes  of  the  first. 


From  Washington  to  Houston  to  Ken- 
nebunkport  and  back,  shaky  second-  and 
thirdhand  reports  of  friction  are  not  hard 
to  find.  There  are  the  Texas  hunting  com- 
panions, friends  of  the  father's,  who  hint 
that  he  is  heartbroken  over  Iraq;  the  Hol- 
lywood producer,  another  friend  of  the  fa- 
ther's, who  pans  the  son's  performance; 
the  Republican  senator  who  says  the  father 
seems  disappointed  not  to  be  consulted 
more  by  the  son;  the  college  classmates  who 
suggest  that  the  younger  Bush  felt  closer 
to  their  fathers  than  to  his  own;  the  one- 
time jogging  partner  who  says  that,  until 
his  knees  gave  out,  the  current  president 
bragged  with  an  unnerving  edge  that  he  ran 
faster  than  his  father  ever  did. 

But  ask  the  man  who  wrote  those  long- 
ago  letters  what  his  relationship  is  like 
today  with  a  son  enduring  the  fever  of  war 
and  the  pain  of  political  stalemate,  and  the 
answer  sounds  familiar. 


am  much  better  informed  than  he  c 
possibly  be."  Less  well  remembered  is 
the  president  said  next:  "He  gives  me 
relationship  is  more  of,  and  our  conv 
tions  are  more  along  the  line  of  a  dad 
a  son,  a  dad  conveying  to  his  son  how 
he  loves  him.  Which  is  important.  Evi 
the  age  of  56  years  old  it's  important." 

When  I  ask  FitzGerald  Bemiss,  on 
41's  oldest  friends  from  childhood  s 
mers  in  Maine,  about  reports  of  disag 
ments,  he  allows,  "I  imagine  there's  a 
static  now  and  then."  But,  he  adds,  | 
Bushes  are  loyal  to  each  other  to  the 
You  make  one  of  them  mad,  you  mak 
of  them  mad."  The  president's  polit 
adviser  Karl  Rove,  who  has  known 
worked  with  both  41  and  43  off  and  on 
more  than  30  years,  is  even  more  poin 
When  I  explain  that  I  am  writing  ab 
their  relationship  and  would  value  his 
sights,  he  writes  back,  "You  are  an  optim 


EIGHTY-FOUR'S  code 

OF  THE  ROAD:  NEVER  LET  B 
SEE  YOU  SWEAT;  NEVER  TELL  EM 
WHAT  YOU  REALLY  THINK;  NEV 
GIVE  UP;  NEVER  GIVE  IN. 

"As  I  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
I  support  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent without  question,"  the  elder  Bush 
e-mails  me  from  Kennebunkport,  po- 
litely declining  my  request  for  an  in- 
terview. "But,  whenever  I  try  to  say 
that  publicly,  reporters  look  for  even 
the  hint  of  a  nuance,  for  a  way  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  myself  and 
the  President.  So  I  have  decided,  for 
now,  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  talk 
about  it . . .  not  to  you,  not  to  anyone. 
It  does  amaze  me  that  what  no  one 
seems  to  understand  is  that  our  re- 
lationship is  about  a  loving  rela- 
tionship between  a  very  proud  fa- 
ther and  his  son." 

No  man  hurt  Georgie.  No  man! 

Through  his  spokesman,  the  in- 
cumbent president  also  declined  to 
comment.  But  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing for  his  father  rings  just  as  clear, 
even  in  one  of  the  most  seemingly 
dismissive  public  comments  the 
president  has  made  about  him 
since  taking  office.  "I  really  don't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  hashing  over 
policy  with  him,"  43  told  Tom 
Brokaw  just  after  the  fall  of  Bagh- 
dad in  2003.  "He  knows  that  I 
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PRESIDENTS  IN  A  POD 


A  31-year-old  George  II.  W. 

Bush  with  9-year-old  George  W. 

in  the  summer  of  1 955  in 

Barbara's  hornet  own  of  Rye, 

New  York.  Inset,  the  current 

and  future  I  lis.  1946. 
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FAMILY  TIES 


Son  and  lather  invite  mutual 
comparison  al  Ihe  Hay-Adams 
hotel,  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
the  morning  of  May  I.  1979— 
the  day  Bush  Sr.  formally 
declares  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency. 
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THE  STOCK  S  the  same; 

S  \\  S  A  LOYAL  41  AIDE. 
"THE  BOX  IS  DIFFERENT." 
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A  HIGHER  FATHER 


Forty-one  and  43  leave  a 
family  wedding  at  St.  John's 
Church,  across  from  the  White 
House,  on  May  6,  2006.  Inset, 
a  laying  on  of  hands,  1989. 
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I  will  participate  only  if  84  tell  me  to." 
hhout  knowing  it,  Rove  invoked  the  no- 
that  had  been  growing  in  my  own  mind 
jtng  several  months  of  conversations  with 
pie  close  to  both  father  and  son— mem- 
of  their  personal  and  official  families, 
ime  friends,  current  and  former  high 
ernment  officers,  and  political  aides 
iy  of  whom  would  speak  only  off  the 
rd,  mindful  of  the  Bush  code  of  Wasp 
?rta).  The  notion  is  just  a  number:  84. 
it's  41  plus  43.  The  whole  that  sums  up 
parts.  The  common  characteristics  that 
d  this  father  and  this  son,  so  different  in 
nany  ways.  The  shared  traits  and  talents 
helped  take  them  both,  by  such  appar- 
y  different  approaches,  to  the  pinnacle 
X)wer.  And  the  shared  shortcomings  of 
stance  and  style— the  stubbornness,  the 
cence,  the  ruthless  expediency,  qualities 
haps  best  summed  up  as  Bushiness— that 
this  spring  had  helped  bring  the  son  to 
same  humiliating  historical  benchmarks 
epudiation  that  the  father  had  reached:  a 
percent  approval  rating  and  a  public  ea- 
for  leadership  by  anybody  else, 
-or  if  the  father  and  son's  private  rela- 
nship  with  each  other  remains  hard  to 
letrate,  how  father  and  son  stand  in  re- 
onship  to  each  other  seems  increasingly 
went.  They  share  one  creed  above  all: 
shes  know  best.  That  faith  has  served 
m  well  when  others  doubted  their  abil- 
or  their  seriousness,  or  their  determina- 
n.  But  it  has  also  made  for  a  crippling 
d  of  brittleness  in  the  face  of  challenge. 


"If  you're  so  goddamned  smart,  how 
come  you're  not  the  president?"  the  first  Bush 
used  to  ask  his  longtime  aide  James  A.  Ba- 
ker with  asperity  in  those  dark  days  of  1992, 
when  everyone  but  the  president  himself 
thought  he  was  headed  to  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Bill  Clinton.  "I'm  the  decider,  and  I  decide 
what  is  best,"  his  son  said  this  spring  as  his 
second  term  seemed  to  be  entering  free  fall. 

The  son  likes  to  say  that  he  has  his  dad- 
dy's eyes  and  his  mother's  mouth,  but  the 
truth  is  more  intriguing.  "Forty-three  is  an 
absolute  split  of  DNA  between  his  mother 
and  his  father,"  says  Mark  McKinnon,  his 
veteran  media  adviser.  "He  gets  his  'pop' 
from  his  mother,  and  his  emotional  core 
from  his  father."  In  1999,  Jeb  Bush  told  his 
brother's  biographer  Bill  Minutaglio  that 
George  W.  "has  my  mom's  irreverence— he 
has  a  lot  less  of  it  than  he  used  to.  But  I 
think  he  has  a  lot  of  my  dad  in  him.  I  think 
he  has  a  lot  more  than  he  might  realize."  "I 
always  thought  it  was  largely  psychobabble 
about  how  incredibly  different  they  are," 
says  Torie  Clarke,  who  went  to  work  in  the 
elder  Bush's  vice-presidential  press  office  in 
1981,  served  the  younger  Bush  as  Pentagon 
spokeswoman  at  the  height  of  the  Iraq  war, 
and  admires  them  both.  Doug  Wead,  an 
evangelical  Christian  who  has  worked  for 
both  41  and  43,  says,  "When  I  first  met 


John  Quincy  even  knew  he  was  gone.  Nei- 
ther could  have  imagined  the  shared  thrill, 
heartbreak,  or  revanche  potential  of  watch- 
ing father-son  leadership  play  out  on  the 
world  stage  24-7. 

But,  more  important,  understanding  the 
ways  in  which  the  George  Bushes  are  alike, 
rather  than  how  they're  different,  may  be 
the  key  to  understanding  their  presidencies. 
In  Washington  these  days,  people  shake 
their  heads  over  43  as  if  to  suggest  that  we'd 
have  none  of  these  troubles  if  only  the  sure 
hand  of  41  were  at  the  helm.  But  what  if  the 
man  at  the  helm  is  84— and  what  if  he's  a 
big  part  of  the  problem? 

Changing  the  Lens 

Seen  in  the  conventional  way,  the 
life  of  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush  is  the  story  of  a  Golden  Boy 
of  the  Greatest  Generation.  He 
was  the  youngest  pilot  in  the  navy 
when  he  received  his  wings,  in  World  War 
II,  the  earnest  young  married  father  who 
earned  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  Yale.  He 
broke  away  from  his  eastern  Wasp  family 
to  start  a  successful  oil-drilling  business 
in  Texas,  then  built  the  best  resume  in  Re- 
publican politics:  two  terms  in  Congress, 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party,  ambassador 


THEY  SHARE  talents- 

AND  SHORTCOMINGS:  THE 
STUBBORNNESS,  THE  RETICENCE, 
THE  RUTHLESS  EXPEDIENCY. 


George  W.  Bush,  in  March 

1987,  I  was  struck  about 

how  different  he  was  from 

his  father,  then  later  saw 

how  much  alike  they  really 

are."  Ron  Kaufman,  a  loyal 

41  aide  for  many  years,  says 

simply,  "The  stock's  the  same. 

The  box  is  different." 

Why  does  this  relationship 
matter?  For  one  thing,  it  is  all 
but  unique  in  American  histo- 
ry. John  Adams,  the  only  other 
presidential  father  to  beget  a 
presidential  son,  was  succeeded 
by  John  Quincy  Adams— not  8 
years  after  leaving  office  but  28 
years  after,  and  in  a  world  so 
slow  that  when  John  died,  at 
90,  in  Massachusetts,  scarcely 
a  year  into  his  son's  presidency, 
his  body  was  laid  to  rest  before 
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to  China,  director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  fi- 
nally president,  the  man  who  presided  over 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  over  the  Gulf 
War  with  serene  confidence  and  consum- 
mate skill,  only  to  be  undone  by  his  seem- 
ing inattention  to  domestic  concerns  and 
the  conservative  base  of  his  own  party. 

Seen  through  the  same  conventional  lens, 
the  life  of  George  Walker  Bush  is  the  story 
of  a  disappointing  first  son,  "the  biggest 
and  most  jagged  chip  off  the  old  block,"  as 
the  writer  Richard  Ben  Cramer  once  called 
him.  He  tried  and  failed  for  most  of  his  life 
to  follow  in  his  father's  intimidating  foot- 
steps, paling  by  comparison  with  his  bright- 
er, more  serious  younger  brother  Jeb.  He 
scoffed  at  the  elite  institutions  his  father  had 
revered.  Finally,  after  finding  God  and  so- 
briety at  40,  he  bought  into  a  baseball  team 
and  built  a  stadium.  Only  then,  against  the 
smart  money  and  his  own  mother's  predic- 
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tions.  did  he  somehow  become  governor 
of  Texas  and  the  prohibitive  favorite  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 
As  candidate  and  president,  he  seemed  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  do  whatever  his  father 
had  not.  from  perfecting  the  ruthless  art  of 
modern  campaigning  to  placating  his  most 
conservative  supporters,  to  toppling  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  to  winning  a  second  term. 

Now.  stop.  Rewind.  If.  as  the 
cliche  has  it.  the  Bushes  are 
the  Corleones  of  American 
politics,  there  is  another  way  to 
see  these  movies,  not  as  Bush  I 
and  Bush  II— an  original  story  and  its  se- 
quel—but as  one  interwoven,  intergenera- 
tional  director's  cut.  And  seen  this  way.  the 
old  familiar  narrative  takes  on  significant 
new  shadings,  and  perhaps  a  deeper  truth. 
Consider  this:  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush  was  his  mother's  son.  with  all  of  Dor- 
othy Walker's  warmth,  competitiveness. 
and  joie  de  virre.  He  spent  most  of  his  pub- 
lic life  trying  to  live  up  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  father,  the  tall,  silken  Sena- 
tor Prescott  Bush,  of  Connecticut— one 
of  the  proud  leaders  of  the  liberal  eastern 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party,  who  took  on 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  scared  the  four  Bush 
boys,  and  told  his  grandchildren  to  call  him 
"Senator"  at  Sunday  lunch.  One  of  George 
senior's  teachers  at  Andover  had  "very 


went  home  to  Houston,  ambitious  but 
deeply  uncertain  about  his  future  at  age  52. 

"I've  been  tense  as  a  coiled  spring  hope- 
fully not  a  shit  about  it,  but  up  tight."  he 
wrote  to  a  friend.  "There  is  a  missing  of 
stimulating  talk.  I  just  get  bored  silly  about 
whose  daughter  is  a  Pi  Phi  or  even  bored 
about  who's  banging  old  jQe's  wife.  I  don't 
want  to  slip  into  that  3  or  4  martini  late 
late  dinner  rich  social  thing.  There  is  too 
much  to  learn  still.  I  think  I  want  to  run  or 
at  least  be  in  a  position  to  run-  in  ?  80— but 
it  seems  so  overwhelmingly  presumptuous 
and  egotistical ..." 

Now  consider  this:  George  Walker  Bush 
was  his  mother's  son.  w  ith  all  of  Barbara 
Pierce  Bush's  quick  tongue,  needling  humor, 
and  long  memory  for  slights.  For  all  the  re- 
belliousness that  earned  him  the  youthful 
nickname  "Bombastic  Bushkin."  he  did  not 
so  much  run  away  from  his  father  as  run  to 
keep  up  with  him.  He  lost  his  first  congres- 
sional race,  in  1978.  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  his  father  lost  two  Senate  races,  w  ith 
his  opponent  pigeonholing  him  as  effete.  He 
did  slip  into  a  three  or  four  (or  more)  bour- 
bon thing  for  a  time.  Ultimately,  with  the 
help  of  a  rich  uncle  (his  father's  brother  Jon- 
athan) and  even  richer  friends,  he  became  a 
success  in  business  and  (at  least  for  a  time) 
richer  than  his  father,  receiving  $17  million 
(also  in  today's  dollars)  for  his  share  of  the 
Texas  Rangers  when  it  was  sold,  in  1998.  He 


FORTY-ONE  says 

IT  AGAIN:  T  SUPPORT  THE 

POLICIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
WITHOUT  QUESTION. 


was  twice  elected  governor  of  the  natj 
second  largest  state,  the  second  time  a| 
52.  By  that  point,  his  presidential  ambq 
were  obvious,  but  when  he  set  out  to 
his  autobiography,  a  year  later,  he  confel 
to  an  associate  that  he  did  not  think  he| 
yet  done  enough  to  w  rite  a  book. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  important 
ferences.  as  friends  of  both) 
quick  to  note.  The  father  1 
tactics  and  the  gossip  of  who  J 
and  who's  down,  while  the| 
likes  strategy  and  figuring  out  how  to 
mer  home  a  theme.  The  father's  innate  1 
ness  sometimes  makes  him  pull  his  pi 
out  of  empathy  for  the  other  guy :  the 
remembered  for  his  prep-school  swagger  | 
his  put-downs  of  the  uncooL  and  today  i 
brutally  tough  on  himself  that  he  can : 
brutal  to  others.  The  father  has  a  thoi 
friends  and  loves  to  keep  up  with  ther 
son  has  comparatively  few  real  intir 

But  in  their  presidential  political  i 
both  Bushes  have  professed  allegianc 
the  highest  principles  of  dignity  and  de 
cy  in  public  life,  even  as  both  resortei 
some  of  the  most  destructive  and  dishoi 
campaign  tactics  of  modern  times.  B 
have  cultivated— in  varying  degrees— w^ 
relationships  with  individual  reporters, 
both  have  also  come  to  nurse  colossal 
debilitating  grudges  against  the  press.  / 
both  have  ultimately  struggled  to  be  s 
by  the  public  as  they  are  by  those  do 
to  them,  as  men  who  felt  the  burden: 
sending  troops  into  battle  and  underst* 
the  pain  of  Americans  whose  lives  are 
privileged  than  their  own. 

Even  George  W.  Bush,  as  reluctant 


little  respect"  for  his  "mentality."  With 
the  help  of  a  rich  uncle  (his  mother's 
brother  Herbie  Walker)  and  friends,  he 
was  a  success  in  business  and  became 
rich  himself,  though  not  by  Texas  stan- 
dards, eventually  selling  his  interest  in 
an  oil  company  in  1966  for  S6  million 
(in  today's  dollars). 

He  won  two  terms  in  Congress  from 
Houston  and  helped  build  the  Texas 
Republican  Party  when  it  was  so  small. 
he  said,  that  it  could  meet  in  a  phone 
booth.  But  he  lost  two  painful  state- 
wide Senate  races,  suffered  a  lingering 
reputation  as  a  lightweight,  and  won 
consolation  prizes  that  were  hardly  con- 
soling: Republican  national  chairman  at 
the  height  of  Watergate  and  head  of  the 
C.I.  A.  at  the  height  of  the  post-Watergate 
investigation  into  its  past  abuses.  When 
Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  in  1977.  Bush 
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Off  Kenncbunkport, 

passing  poles  before  changing 

positions,  June  1 5,  2003.  Inset, 

victor  and  vanquished  during 

a  pre-run  warm-up  at  Fort 

McNair,  in  Washington,  D.C., 

January  27,  1990. 
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his  father  to  be  put  on  the  couch— if  not 
more  so— suggested  to  the  German  news- 
paper Bild  this  spring  that  there  was  only 
one  place  to  begin  thinking  about  him.  "If 
people  want  to  get  to  know  me  better,"  he 
said,  "they've  got  to  know  my  parents  and 
the  values  my  parents  instilled  in  me,  and 
the  fact  that  I  was  raised  in  West  Texas,  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert,  a  long  way  away 
from  anywhere,  hardly.  There's  a  certain  set 
of  values  you  learn  in  that  experience." 

The  Blink  Men 

In  character,  background,  and  breeding, 
George  the  son  shares  far  more  with 
George  the  father  than  he  has  found  it  po- 
litically useful  to  acknowledge.  In  the  late 
1980s,  when  43  began  seriously  exploring  a 
run  for  governor  of  Texas,  he  had  a  ready 
answer  when  people  asked  him  how  he  dif- 
fered from  his  father:  "He  went  to  Green- 
wich Country  Day  School,  and  I  went  to 
San  Jacinto  Junior  High."  It  was  a  funny 
line,  meant  to  imply  an  origin  on  different 
planets,  but  too  facile  by  far. 

The  surface  similarities  are  obvious.  The 
early-to-bed,  early-to-rise  rhythms,  the  near- 
compulsive  exercise  and  endless  competi- 
tiveness, the  relentless  discipline.  The  killer 
memory  for  names,  places,  and  faces,  and  the 
fondness  for  nicknames:  "Charlie  me-boy" 
and  "Bemo,"  "Spider"  and  "Weadie."  There 
is  a  wacky  prankster  streak:  During  the  1988 
campaign,  the  father  walked  the  aisles  of 
his  plane  in  a  rubber  mask  of  his  own  face, 
saying,  "Read  my  lips!"  The  son  did  loopy 
imitations  of  Dr.  Evil,  the  Austin  Powers  vil- 
lain, during  his  2000  campaign.  The  father's 
schoolboy  diplomatic  French  finds  its  book- 
end  in  the  son's  so-so  stump-speech  Spanish. 
The  father  signs  letters  "Con  Afecto";  the  son 
greets  supporters  with  "Dude!" 

When  Gerry  Bemiss  describes  his  old 
friend  41  's  approach  to  problem  solving  to  me 
over  lunch,  it  sounds  so  much  like  that  of  the 
son  that  I  assume  he  is  referring  to  43,  until 
he  corrects  me.  "I  think  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting things  about  George,  it's  just  so  differ- 
ent from  my  approach,"  he  says.  "What's  the 
name  of  that  book?  He's  a  Blink  man.  He  sees 
a  situation  and  sizes  it  up.  If  he  wants  to  think 
about  Iraq,  he's  not  going  to  be  reading  Ger- 
trude Bell.  He  knows  what  he  thinks."  Fam- 
ily dynamics  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  on 
both  41  and  43.  "It's  all  family— everything," 
the  elder  Bush  once  told  Frank  Bruni,  of  The 
New  York  Times,  referring  to  the  bustle  of 
their  summer  compound  at  Kennebunkport, 
but  also  to  the  intense  connectedness  of  the 
clan.  In  his  1980  presidential  campaign,  the 
father  was  asked  what  he  was  proudest  of  and 
answered,  "The  fact  that  our  children  still 
come  home."  He  once  confided  to  his  diary 
how  stunned  he  was  that  Ronald  Reagan's 
dysfunctional  family  left  him  "short  on  love 
and  what  we  take  for  granted  in  our  family." 


Bush-family  dynamics  come  with  their 
own  complications.  If  the  second  President 
Bush  grew  up  in  the  overpowering  shadow  of 
a  successful,  famous  father,  so  did  the  first. 
Prescott  Bush,  a  partner  in  the  Wall  Street 
firm  of  Brown  Brothers  Harriman,  won  a 
Senate  seat  from  Connecticut  on  his  third 
try,  in  1952,  and  promptly  became  a  golfing 
companion  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's.  His 
record  was  respectable,  though  hardly  stellar, 
but  his  son  worshipped  him.  "To  this  day,  it 
upsets  him  if  anybody  tries  to  compare  him 
to  his  father,"  says  Mickey  Herskowitz,  the 
Texas  journalist  and  sportswriter  who -has 
been  a  Bush-family  friend  and  wrote  a  book 
about  Prescott  Bush.  "He'll  say,  'My  father 
was  a  great  man.'  Even  being  president,  he 
never  felt  he  topped  what  his  father  had." 

A  man  of  starchy  rectitude,  Prescott  once 
turned  in  a  boss  for  skimming  profits.  "I 
never  heard  him  fart,"  his  third  son,  Jona- 
than, would  recall.  He  was  a  Whiffenpoof 
at  Yale  and  loved  singing  close  harmony  all 
his  life,  but  he  was  also  the  sort  of  man  who 
walked  out  of  a  room  if  anyone  told  a  dirty 
joke.  He  condemned  his  friend  Nelson  Rock- 
efeller's scandalous  divorce  and  remarriage 
in  unsparing  terms.  His  second  son,  George, 
would  come  to  delight  in  dirty  jokes  (in  the 
1988  campaign,  one  of  his  favorites  was 
"What's  14  inches  long  and  hangs  in  front  of 
an  asshole?"  Answer:  "Dukakis's  tie!"),  and 
his  grandson  George  took  pleasure  in  shock- 
ing his  parents'  friends  (in  his  drinking  days, 
he  once  asked  Gerry  Bemiss's  wife,  Marga- 
ret, "So,  what's  sex  like  after  50  anyway?"). 

But  Bushes  are  raised  to  know  the  rules, 
and  a  big  streak  of  starchiness  remains-  in 
both  41  and  43.  In  the  middle  of  World  War 
II,  the  elder  George  wrote  a  detailed  and  inti- 
mate letter  to  his  mother,  deploring  the  navy 
fliers  who  had  "intercourse  before  marriage." 
More  than  40  years  later,  in  the  middle  of  the 
1988  presidential  campaign,  it  was  43  who 
took  it  upon  himself  to  ask  his  father  about 
the  long-standing  rumors  that  he'd  had  an 
affair  with  an  aide,  and  who  delivered  this 
verdict:  "The  answer  to  the  Big  A.  question  is 
'N.O.' "  In  that  same  campaign,  43  shocked 
some  colleagues  by  publicly  dressing  down  a 
female  co-worker  who  was  flirting  with  him. 
"Good,  I  hope  she  feels  bad,"  he  said  when 
told  that  he  had  hurt  her. 

As  a  young  congressman,  41  once  rushed 
home  before  a  White  House  appointment 
with  Richard  Nixon  to  trade  his  slip-on 
loafers  for  wing  tips.  As  president,  43  once 
went  all  the  way  to  the  White  House  living 
quarters  from  the  family  theater,  in  the  East 
Wing,  to  change  out  of  a  sweater  and  into 
a  suit  and  tie  before  retrieving  something 
from  the  Oval  Office,  which  he  regards  as 
hallowed  ground. 

Much  has  been  made  of  43's  intense  mid- 
life embrace  of  Christianity,  and  its  supposed 
contrast  to  his  father's  reserved  Episcopa- 


lian mien.  "There  is  a  higher  father  I  ap 
to,"  43  told  Bob  Woodward,  when  asked  | 
had  discussed  developments  in  Iraq  wit 
The  religious  intensity  is  real,  but  it  mis 
larger  continuity:  Prescott  Bush  insfr 
his  family  in  Bible  lessons  at  the  breai 
table,  and  he  and  his  wife  prayed  daily  be 
he  went  off  to  the  Senate.  In  the  mid-H 
Newsweek  reported  that  George  and  Barlj 
Bush  prayed  aloud  each  night.  The  ReveJ 
Billy  Graham  may  have  planted  the  "musl 
seed"  of  awakening  that  led  43  to  stop  drf 
ing,  but  43  came  to  know  him  only  bee 
Graham  had  been  a  Bush-family  friend 
frequent  houseguest  for  years,  close  enc 
that  41  once  lent  him  a  bathing  suit  w| 
they  and  their  wives  ran  into  one  anotru 
a  Mexican  resort. 

Graham  was  in  the  White  House 
night  the  Gulf  War  began,  in  1991,  and| 
night  before  the  Bushes  surrendered 
mansion  to  Bill  Clinton.  This  spring,  wj 
41  presented  his  old,  now  ailing  friend 
the  George  Bush  Award  for  Excellence! 
Public  Service,  at  the  Bush  Presidential! 
brary,  in  College  Station,  Texas,  he  wai 
overcome  with  emotion  that  he  was  baj 
able  to  speak. 

Rough  and  Tough 

Through  the  years,  41  and  43  have  batjj 
remarkably  similar  political  proble 
and  perceptions.  There  is  virtually  no  sli 
that  one  has  experienced  that  wouldn't  | 
familiar  to  the  other.  Both  have  been,  in 
son's  famous  coinage,  misunderestimated. 
one  time  or  another,  each  has  faced  char 
that  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  job 
sought,  that  he  was  in  contention  for  it  o 
because  of  his  father's  backing,  and  that 
was  not  conservative  enough  for  the  vot 
whose  support  he  needed. 

Those  who  marveled  at  the  son's  seemin 
sudden,  unexpected  success  had  forgotten  I 
days  when  the  father's  rise  looked  equa 
improbable.  In  1968,  as  a  freshman  a 
gressman,  41  was  briefly  in  contention  to 
Nixon's  running  mate  (largely  on  the  stren§ 
of  support  from  old  family  friends  such 
Thomas  E.  Dewey).  Six  years  later,  in  19' 
he  was  in  contention  to  be  named  Gen 
Ford's  vice  president,  after  Nixon's  resigi 
tion,  but  Ford's  adviser  Bryce  Harlow  warn 
that  "many  top  leaders"  saw  Bush  as  "int 
lectually  light,"  and  that  selecting  him  woi 
be  seen  as  "a  weak  and  depressingly  convt 
tional  act."  Nixon  himself  believed  that 
was  not  a  "nutcutter,"  the  kind  of  campai; 
attack  dog  needed  in  a  vice  president. 

Earlier,  in  1964,  the  elder  George  Bu 
embarked  on  his  political  career  with  a  k 
ing  race  for  the  United  States  Senate  fro 
Texas,  and  he  did  so  in  that  year  of  Bar 
Goldwater  by  running  hard  to  the  right,  o 
posing  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  t 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  proposing 
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I L  Cuban  exiles  to  go  after  Fidel  Castro. 
<I|  i  time  when  Prescott  Bush  was  hoping 
*  lie  moderate  could  keep  Goldwater  from 
j  the  presidential  nomination,  his  son 
1  bed  him  not  to  utter  a  word  on  the  sub- 
i  in  public. 

i  Bush  lost  to  the  fiery  populist  Democrat 
N  |ph  Yarborough.  and  afterward  told  his 
•scopal  minister  in  Houston.  "I  took  some 
far-right  positions  to  get  elected.  I 
i  ke  I  never  do  it  again.  I  regret  it."  In  1987, 
1  paring  for  the  presidential  race.  Bush 
3  ised  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of 
I  Conservative  Political  Action  Confer- 
Fuck  "em."  he  reportedly  told  aides 
•me.  "I  ain't  going.  You  can*t  satisfy 
■se  people."  But  his  occasional  resolve 
ler  really  took  hold.  He  would  again  (and 
jun)  tack  to  the  right,  struggling  to  accom- 
Jate  his  instinctual  moderation  within 
increasingly  militant  conservatism  of  a 
publican  Party  that  was  fast  becoming 
nald  Reagan's. 

Dis  son,  in  contrast,  is  often  portrayed  as 
a  political  natural,  who  went  to  school 
his  father's  painful  experience  and  be- 
ne an  easygoing  ideological  heir  to  the 
Dper  himself.  That  is  as  much  strategic 
:kaging  as  it  is  reality.  George  W.  Bush 
de  his  first  losing  run  for  public  office  in 
78,  when  he  was  barely  32,  running  for 
ngress  from  the  West  Texas  district  that 
ludes  Midland,  where  he  had  grown  up. 
I  for  all  his  undeniable  Texas  upbring- 
he.  too,  had  to  work  to  fit  in.  and  not 
t  because  of  his  strange  East  Coast  habit 
wearing  loafers  with  no  socks.  Ronald 
agan,  two  years  away  from  his  bitter 
.•sidential-primary  contest  against  the  el- 
r  Bush,  endorsed  the  younger  Bush's 
publican-primary  opponent. 
George  urged  his  father  not  to  make 
mpaign  appearances,  and  began  pull- 
out  his  birth  certificate  at  speeches,  to 
we  that  his  full  name  was  different  from 
dad's.  And  W.'s  good-ol'-boy  Democrat 
ponent.  Kent  Hance,  mocked  him  merci- 
sly,  saying.  "I  don't  think  he's  ever  been  in 
!  back  of  a  pool  hall  in  Dimmit.  Texas." 
one  point.  Bush  demanded.  "Would  you 
e  me  to  run  as  Sam  Smith?  I  can't  aban- 
n  my  background." 

He  couldn't  abandon  it.  but  he  could  and 
mid  suppress  it.  in  an  effort  to  make  sure 
one  would  ever  again  out-Texas  him.  or 
tflank  him  on  the  right.  And  years  later, 
er  41  committed  the  pardonable  parental 
i  of  referring  to  him  as  a  "boy"  in  the  mid- 
!  of  the  2000  New  Hampshire  primary,  the 
her  would  again  be  asked  to  refrain  from 
blic  appearances  on  the  son's  behalf. 
Both  41  and  43  made  bipartisan  friend- 
ips  in  their  early  careers  (the  elder  Bush 
th  congressional  Democrats  such  as  Dan 
Jstenkowski.  the  younger  w  ith  Texas  state 


officials  such  as  his  avuncular  mentor.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Bob  Bullock),  and  both  have 
sought  to  style  themselves  as  a  synthesis  of 
traditional  conservatism  and  a  "kinder,  gen- 
tler" brand  of  compassion  (that  very  short- 
hand "compassionate  conservative"— which 
came  to  such  prominence  in  W.'s  2000 
presidential  race— actually  made  its  debut 
in  1986,  in  the  run-up  to  the  father's  1988 
presidential  campaign).  But  neither  made 
much  of  an  effort,  as  president,  to  govern 
with  a  genuine  bipartisan  approach— not  41 
in  the  months  of  good  feeling  that  followed 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  nor  43  in  the  mo- 
ment of  striking  national  unity  that  followed 
September  11.  2001.  Instead,  they  relied  on 
a  brace  of  Machiavellian  political  opera- 
tors—the father  on  Lee  Atwater,  the  son  on 
Karl  Rove— who  had  grown  up  together  in 


the  tight  world  of  Nixon-era  College  Repub- 
lican dirty  tricks.  In  1992  the  father  told  Da- 
vid Frost.  "I'm  certainly  going  into  this  as  a 
dog-eat-dog  fight  and  I  will  do  what  I  have 
to  do  to  be  re-elected."  And  in  2000.  W.  told 
Doug  Wead  (who  was  secretly  taping  his 
conversations  in  the  expectation  of  writing  a 
book),  "I  may  have  to  get  a  little  rough  for  a 
while,  but  that  is  what  the  old  man  had  to  do 
with  Dukakis,  remember0" 

In  every  moment  of  political  peril  for  fa- 
ther or  son,  the  public  would  be  treated 
to  one  version  or  another  of  this  nut-cutter 
approach,  be  it  41's  palpably  tactical  outrage 
in  1988  over  flag  desecration  and  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  (which  even  his  adviser  Roger 
Ailes  ultimately  thought  went  "a  flag  too 
far'  )  or  43's  palpably  tactical  support  for  a 
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constitutional  amendment  to  ban  gay  mar- 
riage (which  his  own  vice  president  opposes 
and  which  his  wife  publicly  warns  should  not 
be  "used  as  a  campaign  tool,  obviously"). 

The  first  Bush  was  doubtless  sincere  in  his 
views  about  the  sanctity  of  the  flag,  just  as 
the  second  is  surely  sincere  about  preserving 
what  his  conservative  supporters  see  as  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  But  43's  live-and-let- 
live  heart  seems  no  more  in  this  fight  than 
41's  Planned  Parenthood  heart  was  in  over- 
turning Roe  v.  Wade.  When  43  greeted  his 
Yale  classmates  for  their  35th  reunion  at  the 
White  House  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  them, 
born  Peter  Akwai,  was  unsure  just  how  to 
tell  Bush  that  he  had  had  a  sex-change  op- 
eration and  was  now  named  Leilani. 

"I  guess  the  last  time  we  spoke  to  each 
other  I  was  still  living  as  a  man."  Akwai  told 
the  president,  who  smiled,  shook  his  hand, 
and  said,  "And  now  you're  you!" 

"I'm  Not  Changing" 

But  who  are  George? 
Distill  41  and  43  into  84  and  you  get 
an  awkward  amalgam  of  unblushing  pri- 
vate enthusiasms  and  suppressed  public  im- 
pulses. Eighty-four's  code  of  the  road  is  not 
so  different  from  Dorothy  Walker's:  Never 
let  'em  see  you  sweat;  never  show  how  much 
it  hurts;  never  tell  'em  what  you  really  think, 
except  in  elliptical  ways;  remember  that 
your  mother  raised  you  right;  never  give  up; 
never  give  in. 

Eighty-four  is  private.  Revelation  comes 
hard  for  both  father  and  son.  Neither  is  com- 
fortable with  public  professions  of  tender- 
ness, though  each  is  clearly  tenderhearted. 
The  father  found  himself  unable  to  make 
toasts  at  any  of  his  children's  weddings,  but 
wrote  them  all  touching  letters  later.  After 
the  death  of  his  only  daughter,  Robin,  from 
leukemia  at  age  three,  he  wrote  a  wrenching 
letter  to  his  mother  about  what  his  family  of 
four  boisterous  boys  was  missing.  "We  need 
someone  to  cry  when  I  get  mad— not  argue. 
We  need  a  little  one  who  can  kiss  without 
leaving  egg  or  jam  or  gum.  We  need  a  girl." 
(The  next  year,  his  last  child  and  second 
daughter,  Doro,  was  born.)  The  son's  public 
posture  toward  his  twin  daughters  is  one  of 
bemused  sufferance,  but  when  Jenna  told 
him  he  had  done  a  good  job  in  a  campaign 
debate  in  2000.  he  broke  down  and  cried. 

This  reticence  can  have  politically  damag- 
ing results.  Aides  who  accompanied  41  to 
the  scene  of  the  Los  Angeles  riots  and  of  Hur- 
ricane Andrew,  in  1992,  say  that  he  seemed 
shaken,  even  devastated,  by  the  damage 
and  destruction.  His  public  utterances  con- 
veyed little  sense  of  that.  Much  the  same 
could  be  said  for  43's  "heckuva  job"  response 
to  Hurricane  Katrina  last  fall.  To  read 
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newspaper  accounts  of  the  two  events  13 
years  apart  is  to  realize  how  interchangeable 
they  could  be. 

Eighty-four  would  rather  not  talk.  "Lead- 
ing up  to  the  1980  campaign,  George  Bush 
had  a  relationship  with  the  media  not  that  dif- 
ferent than  [John]  McCain's  has  been  until  re- 
cently," says  Torie  Clarke.  "They  really  liked 
him.  They  really,  really  liked  him."  But  then 
their  shining  hero  signed  up  with  Reagan  and 
became  the  most  loyal,  closemouthed  vice 
president  of  modern  times,  never  dishing, 
never  trashing,  and  once  proclaiming,  "I'm 
for  Mr.  Reagan,  blindly."  His  reward  for  do- 
ing what  he'd  been  raised  to  see  as  the  right 
thing:  dismissal  as  a  "lapdog"  by  George  F. 
Will  and,  in  a  Newsweek  cover  story  that  ap- 
peared the  day  he  announced  his  own  candi- 
dacy for  president,  questions  about  whether  he 
was  a  "wimp."  As  president,  he  would  enjoy  a 
brief  revival  with  reporters,  who  were  stunned 
by  his  accessibility  after  Reagan's  "pay  no  at- 
tention to  that  man  behind  the  curtain"  press 
strategy.  But  by  the  time  of  the  1992  cam- 
paign, he  relished  a  button  that  said,  annoy 

THE  MEDIA.  RE-ELECT  GEORGE  BUSH,  and  he 

obsessed  over  slights  like  the  New  York  Times 
story  that  portrayed  him  as  marveling  at  an 
ordinary  supermarket  scanner,  when  in  fact 
it  had  been  a  super-sophisticated  model  that 
could  read  torn  or  jumbled  bar  codes. 

His  eldest  son  took  all  this  in  and  began 
his  own  run  for  the  presidency  with  surface 
bonhomie  but  no  illusions.  He  once  told  Al- 
exandra Pelosi,  the  young  documentary-film 
maker  who  rankled  some  of  her  colleagues 
on  the  plane  with  her  efforts  to  chronicle 
their  "journeys  with  George"  (which  became 
the  film's  title),  that  "those  people  are  not 
your  friends."  "The  father  agonized  over  in- 
accurate press  accounts,"  Doug  Wead  says. 
"The  son  fosters  them.  When  Bill  Minuta- 
glio  called  to  ask  if  G.W.B.  had  been  born 
in  a  hospital  or  at  home— there  were  con- 
flicting stories— G.W.B.  laughed  and  said  to 
me,  'Don't  tell  him.'  I  think  he  had  genuine 
contempt  for  the  press  and  how  they  hurt  his 
father.  He  knew  their  names  and  their  stories 
and  their  editors  and  their  careers  and  some- 
times their  father's  careers,  and  he  loved  for 
them  to  get  it  wrong  and  then  discover  that 
later  and  be  humbled  by  that  fact." 

Eighty-four  digs  in  his  heels.  Both 
men  have  run  second-rate  communications 
operations,  in  part  because  they  view  that 
as  a  secondary  skill  set.  Both  assume  that 
since  they  have  done  X  there's  no  reason  to 
explain  X,  since  the  merit  of  X  exists  in  their 
having  decided  to  do  it.  A  dominant  84  char- 
acteristic is  the  conviction  of  both  father  and 
son  that  they  are  singularly  qualified  to  lead, 
in  large  measure  because  of  a  kind  of  supe- 
rior personal  decency.  This  feeling  flashed 
in  41's  flailing,  eleventh-hour  attacks  on  Bill 
Clinton's  character  in  1992,  and  in  43's  post- 
Monica  pledge  to  restore  honor  and  dignity 
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to  the  Oval  Office  by  rescuing  it  fn 
Gore.  The  conviction  descends  straigb 
Prescott  Bush's  rectitude.  And  it  cont: 
to  the  Bushiest  quality  of  all:  stubborn 
the  face  of  facts  that  argue  otherwise. 

At  the  end  of  the  1988  RepublicaA 
vention.  in  New  Orleans,  41  reflected  i  c 
of  the  most  consequential,  and  controvJpg 
decisions  he  would  ever  make:  his  sele« 
on  his  own.  without  the  approval  of  ktp 
visers,  of  the  underqualified  Dan  Qua* 
his  running  mate.  "It  was  my  decisior 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "and  I  blew  it,  but  It 
about  to  say  that  I  blew  it." 

If  the  son  keeps  a  diary,  no  one  has  yell 
it,  but  the  public  indication  is  that  | 
every  bit  as  stubborn.  "The  interesting  | 
about  Washington  is  that  they  want 
change . . .  and  I'm  not  changing,  you  kr 
43  told  the  Bild  interviewer  this  spj 
"You  can't  make  decisions  if  you  don't  i 
who  you  are,  and  you  flip  around  witl 
politics.  You've  got  to  stay  strong  in 
you  believe,  and  optimistic  that  you'l 
good  results." 

Such  willingness  to  stick  with  gu| 
stincts— to  "stay  the  course,"  as  41  use 
say— is  evident  in  many  aspects  of  the  J 
Bushes'  presidencies.  The  elder  Bush  sj 
to  his  guns  when  the  chattering  classes 
his  own  top  aides  told  him  he  should  rep 
the  bumptious  John  Sununu  as  White  H 
chief  of  staff.  He  went  with  his  own  insti 
when  others  warned  him  that  he  neede 
rev  up  his  re-election  campaign  early,  ir 
face  of  a  surprisingly  strong  challenge  t 
Bill  Clinton  and  the  wild  card  Ross  Pt 
And  the  younger  Bush  stuck  to  his  g 
when  the  chattering  classes  and  Republic 
in  Congress  warned  him  that  he  shouk 
place  the  kindly  Andy  Card  as  White  He 
chief  of  staff.  Until  very  recently  he  resi; 
all  calls  to  recalibrate  the  tone  or  substa 
of  his  approach  to  Iraq,  or  to  gas  prices 
to  the  economy,  dismissing  such  demand 
the  capital's  conventional  periodic  insiste 
on  change  for  change's  sake. 

Each  has  been  captive  to  stubborn,  de 
ing  decisions  made  early  in  his  tenure. 
Hugh  Heclo.  a  professor  at  George  Ma 
University,  has  noted,  the  standard  v 
is  that  41's  signature  political  mistake 
reneging  on  his  1988  pledge  of  "no  n 
taxes"— enraging  his  right  flank,  inspir 
Pat  Buchanan's  1992  primary  challenge, 
fueling  the  deficit-cutting  fire  of  Ross  Pe 
But  the  real  mistake,  says  Heclo.  lav  in 
swearing  tax  increases  in  the  first  place. 

The  second  Bush  vowed  never  to  fao 
similar  problem,  and  made  huge  tax  a 
the  signature  issue  of  his  first  year  in  offi 
But  "by  presenting  tax  cuts  as  the  one  a 
only  way  to  think  about  the  nation's  ec 
nomic  and  fiscal  problems,"  Heclo  argu 
the  younger  Bush  "has  tended  to  foreclc 
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choices  for  governing."  Time  (and  the 
I  the  war  in  Iraq,  Hurricane  Katrina, 
.pped-up  border  security)  has  more 
ir;  i  proved  that  true.  Now,  just  as  his  father 
Bush  faces  fire  on  his  right  for  letting 
■rnment  grow,  for  spending  too  much, 
for  paying  too  little  attention  to  hot- 
issues  such  as  immigration  and  gay 
;.  riage.  Throughout  the  2004  re-election 
lign,  and  for  months  afterward,  his 
i  ings  were  saved  from  collapse  only  by 
ealty  of  his  most  conservative  supporters, 
ething  that— as  of  this  summer— he  can  no 
cr  take  for  granted.  Now  he  faces  repudi- 
n  by  economic  conservatives,  who  worry 
:  ut  his  spending,  and  by  civil-libertarian 
>ervatives  such  as  Andrew  Sullivan,  who 
supporter  of  the  Iraq  war  but  is  appalled 
iuantanamo  and  Abu  Ghraib.  On  his 
[|b  site  Sullivan  laments,  "This  shallow, 
>:nstrous,  weak  and  petty  man  is  still  the 
rident.  God  help  us." 

![ 

Clouds  of  War 

do  believe  the  people  around  the  presi- 
dent in  some  respects  are  driven  by  de- 
ilns  of  the  one-term  father,"  a  longtime 
nciate  tells  me.  "And  I  think  that,  in 
eird  sort  of  way,  it's  like  any  Shakespear- 
play,  the  demons  end  up  recurring."  This 
it  of  "demon"  talk  is  psychobabble— some- 
:  lg  else  that  84  can't  stand.  If  it  were  up  to 
i,  you'd  probably  get  some  pained  refer- 
e  to  "the  relationship  thing." 
)n  the  afternoon  of  his  first  inauguration, 
001,  George  W.  Bush  walked  into  the  Oval 
ice  for  the  first  time  as  president.  It  was  a 
m  he  had  already  seen  on  many  occasions 
way  unlike  any  other  man  who  has  become 
sident  in  modern  times,  but  now  it  was  his, 
I  he  looked  it  up  and  down.  He  stopped 
ltly  behind  the  big  desk.  Suddenly  he  heard 
steps  in  the  hall  outside,  and  his  father  en- 
.'d  the  room.  Andy  Card,  the  new  chief  of 
ff,  told  the  Bush-family  biographers  Peter 
1  Rochelle  Schweizer  what  happened  next. 
Mr.  President,"  the  father  said,  his  voice 
eking. 

'Mr.  President,"  the  son  replied  as  both 
|an  to  cry. 

[Eighty-four  can  mist  up  pretty  easily.  That 
ry  greeting  in  the  Oval  Office  was  the  joy- 
5  counterpoint  to  the  moment  eight  years 
rlier,  on  the  eve  of  41  's  loss  to  Bill  Clin- 
i,  when  father  and  son  had  cried  together 
they  listened  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Boys  sing 
mazing  Grace"  in  the  presidential  cabin 
Air  Force  One,  "so  moving,  so  close,  so 
rm,  so  strong,"  41  wrote  in  his  diary.  "I 
)ught  of  Dad  and  I  told  George,  'Boy, 
uld  my  father  ever  have  loved  to  have  been 
■e  hearing  these  guys  sing.' " 
Whatever  the  two  George  Bushes  had 
sn  to  each  other  in  all  the  years  before,  in 
it  Oval  Office  moment  they  became  broth- 
in  a  society  far  more  select  than  Skull  and 


Bones,  "it's  a  small  club,"  41's  adviser,  Ron 
Kaufman,  remarks.  "We're  not  invited." 

In  a  little-noticed,  hour-long  public  ap- 
pearance with  an  old  friend,  former  senator 
Alan  Simpson,  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
last  fall,  the  elder  Bush  twice  went  out  of  his 
way,  unbidden,  to  address  the  issue  of  being 
one  part  of  a  presidential  pair. 

"Can  I  answer  a  question  you  haven't 
asked?"  he  said  at  one  point.  "People  always 
ask  me,  'What's  it  like  to  have  your  son  be 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America?' 
And  to  every  parent  here  I  would  say,  it's  ex- 
actly like  how  you  feel  about  your  sons  or  your 
daughter.  Exactly'  If  your  kid  hits  a  triple  in 
Little  League,  you're  there  for  them,  with 
'em,  feeling  high.  If  something  goes  wrong,  if 
they're  about  to  throw  your  daughter  out  of 
school,  you're  on  her  side,  you're  lifting  her 
up,  trying  to  help.  This  is  what  it's  like  to  have 

your  son  be  president It's  exactly  like  any 

other  parent  would  feel  about  a  child." 


But  the  Bushes'  experience  is  not  univer- 
sal. It  is  singular.  Sons  of  famous  fathers 
have  endured  famously  tortured  lives.  Henry 
Ford's  withholding  perfectionism  drove  his 
only  son,  Edsel,  to  ulcers  and  a  premature 
death  at  49.  John  D.  Rockefeller  drove  his 
namesake  to  depression,  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, shingles,  insomnia,  and  an  overcom- 
pensating  sense  of  guilt  that  led  the  family 
to  storied  heights  of  philanthropy  but  took 
a  terrible  toll  on  Junior.  By  comparison,  the 
Bushes'  paternal-filial  tango  has  been  tame. 
When  43  once  worried  about  the  effect  on 
his  daughters  of  his  seeking  the  presidency. 
Doug  Wead  asked  him  if  his  father's  run- 
ning had  ruined  his  life.  "Ruin  my  life?"  he 
answered.  "Heck,  it  made  my  life." 

But  there  have  been  real  tensions.  Through- 
out 43's  childhood,  his  father  was  so  busy 
building  his  business  and  political  career  that 
he  was  often  a  distant  presence.  He  spent  only 
two  hours  at  43's  Yale  graduation,  leaving 
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his  son  to  say  to  one  Yale  friend,  "My  father 
doesn't  have  a  normal  life.  I  don't  have  a  nor- 
mal father."  During  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1972,  when  43  and  his  younger  brother  Mar- 
vin went  out  on  the  town,  then  drove  home  so 
drunk  they  caught  a  neighbor's  garbage  can 
on  their  car  and  dragged  it  clanging  down  the 
street,  41  confronted  his  son.  "You  want  to  go 
mano  a  mano  right  here?,"  43  demanded.  Jeb 
defused  the  moment  by  disclosing  that  young 
George  had  been  accepted  to  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  "Oh,  I'm  not  going,"  W.  said.  "I 
just  wanted  to  let  you  know  I  could  get  into 
it."  In  1994,  when  the  family  had  expected 
that  W.  would  lose  his  race  for  governor  of 
Texas  and  Jeb  would  win  his  for  governor 
of  Florida  but  the  reverse  happened,  W.  got 
an  Election  Night  telephone  call  from  his  fa- 
ther. "It  sounds  like  dad's  only  heard  that  Jeb 
lost,"  he  told  his  aunt  Nancy  Ellis.  "Not  that 
I've  won." 

Forty-three  once  said  to  a  campaign 
crowd,  "Can  you  imagine  how  much  it  hurt 
to  know  that  Dad's  idea  of  the  perfect  son 
was  Al  Gore?" 

Even  43's  election  has  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated the  static.  In  the  summer  of  2001,  41 
made  a  great  show  of  surrendering  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  family's  summertime  table 
in  Kennebunkport  to  the  new  president,  only 
to  be  casually  rebuffed  by  43,  who  seemed 
to  think  it  was  no  big  deal.  Some  family 
members  worried  that  the  old  man  had  been 
hurt.  ("Georgie  aggravates  the  hell  out  of  me 
at  times.") 

People  close  to  41  say  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  has  worried  deeply  about  the  Iraq 
war,  the  paucity  of  international  support 
for  it,  the  shortage  of  American  troops,  and 
the  feasibility  of  remaking  the  Middle  East 
into  a  cradle  of  democracy.  In  his  book  A 
World  Transformed,  written  with  his  former 
national-security  adviser  Brent  Scowcroft,  41 
explained  his  decision  to  limit  the  Gulf  War, 
in  terms  that  now  seem  prophetic:  "Had  we 
gone  the  invasion  route,  the  United  States 
could  conceivably  still  be  an  occupying  power 


in  a  bitterly  hostile  land.  It  would  have  been 
a  dramatically  different— and  perhaps  barren- 
outcome."  It  is  not  clear  whether  43's  actual 
father  was  as  much  in  the  loop  in  the  run-up 
to  the  Iraq  war  as  his  "higher  father"  was,  or 
whether  he  was  briefed  in  advance  (as  Saudi 
Arabia's  Prince  Bandar  was).  Nevertheless, 
some  say  41  has  been  impressed  by  43's  ar- 
gument that  half  a  cenfury  of  "realist" 
thinking  about  the  Middle  East  led  to  the  rise 
of  Osama  bin  Laden  and  global  jihad  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  it  is  time  to  try  a  new 
approach. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  30  years  of 
bad  blood  between  41  and  his  onetime  rival 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  who  helped  sideline  Bush 
from  politics  in  the  Ford  administration  by 
engineering  his  appointment  to  the  C.I. A., 
but  friends  dismiss  as  ludicrous  recent  re- 
ports that  41  secretly  sounded  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  ousting  Rumsfeld  this  spring.  One 
after  another,  associates  of  41's,  speaking  off 
the  record,  deny  that  people  such  as  Brent 
Scowcroft  are  criticizing  this  administration 
with  41's  approval.  And,  to  a  person,  these 
associates  say  that  anyone  who  purports  to 
know  what  the  two  Georges  talk  about  pri- 
vately, which  they  do  often,  is  lying.  Even 
some  family  members  say  they  never  ask. 

History's  Verdict 

The  achievements  of  the  first  President 
Bush  are  starting  to  look  better  in  hind- 
sight—the coolness  with  which  he  managed 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War;  the  deficit-cutting 
compromise  that  helped  get  the  economy 
back  on  track  (if  too  late  to  help  him);  the 
discretion  that  made  him  stop  short  of  the 
gates  of  Baghdad  in  1991— even  as  the  glare 
of  the  spotlight  in  real  time  makes  the  second 
President  Bush  seem  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  swiftness  with  which  he  pushed  through 
his  huge  tax  cuts,  the  invincible  air  that  sur- 
rounded him  for  months  after  September 
11— all  that  is  obviously  less  impressive  now, 
and  indeed  almost  forgotten.  The  president 
himself  professes  not  to  be  bothered.  He  told 
his  German  interviewer  this  spring,  "No 
matter  how  pressurized  it  may  seem,  I'm  not 
changing  what  I  believe,"  and  he  added,  "I 


don't  care  whether  they  like  me  at  thej 
tail  parties,  or  not."  He  said  he  hac 
three  or  four  biographies  of  George 
ington  over  the  last  year.  "People  saj 
what?'"  he  said.  "Well,  here's  the  'so 
You  never  know  what  your  history  is 
to  be  like  until  long  after  you're  gone."  I 

That  is  such  a  truism  as  to  be  trite; 
George  W.  Bush  really  seems  to  belie 
That's  another  thing  about  84:  the  utter 
in  ultimate  vindication,  a  quality  that  ii) 
great  resolve  but  also  erects  an  impres 
defense  against  criticism.  Forty-three  ce 
ly  has  grounds  for  such  faith.  What  joi 
ist,  what  historian,  would  have  predicts 
rise  in  the  first  place?  If  it's  true  that 
brought  his  deep  troubles  on  himself  in 
surprising  part  because  of  traits  he  sr 
with  his  father— if  the  Bush  DNA  has 
his  destiny  in  both  a  positive  and  ne§ 
sense— then  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
him  out  quite  yet.  He  has  shown  hims« 
be,  like  his  father,  a  man  with  limitatiol 
vision,  personality,  and  adaptability,  bi 
has  also  shown  himself  to  be,  like  his  fa 
a  man  who  is  determined  to  prevail,  to 
the  smart  money  wrong.  Bushes  are  brt 
the  task.  Analyzing  W.'s  surprising  ri> 
2000,  Frank  Bruni  wrote  that  the  son 
trying  to  clear  the  highest  bar  that  his  f; 
ever  had,  a  higher  bar  than  Jeb  probabh 
would,  and  he  was  up  there,  with  his 
just  over  it,  because  his  family  members 
taught  him  that  he  had  a  right  and  claii 
such  a  place,  even  as  they  perhaps  faile 
communicate  any  expectation  that  he,  ar 
all  the  Bushes,  would  reach  it." 

Doug  Wead  says,  "In  fact,  G.W.B.  i 
evolved  family  member.  He  is  the  extr 
manifestation  of  his  father  and  grandfat 
the  latest  species.  More  advanced." 

He's  not  just  84.  in  other  words— he's  £ 
funnier,  looser,  but  also  more  stubborn, 
righteous,  more  ruthless,  more  closed-off, 
more  certain  of  the  wisdom  of  his  cou 
because  it  is  the  course  he  has  chosen, 
saga  of  evolution  is  filled  with  example: 
advanced  species  that  evolved  past  the  p< 
of  successful  adaptation.  The  question  for 
tory  is  whether  84.1  is  a  Bush  too  far.  D 
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illct  Dancers 


i  ed  from  page  .n:  piano,  character 

mime,  dance  history,  and,  of  course, 

]let  technique  and  partnering  skills.  They 

ountless  performances  at  the  Maryinsky 

iter,  and  the  most  promising  will  be  cho- 


sen  to  perform  as  sprites,  bugs,  party  guests, 
and  the  like.  By  graduation,  the  teachers  will 
have  instilled  a  curiosity  about  art,  architec- 
ture, drama,  music,  and  literature— a  spirit 
for  life's  adventure,  so  to  speak— because,  the 
truth  is,  just  making  people  dance  doesn't 
make  them  dancers. 

Given  Russia's  current  politics,  these 
young  artists  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  their  skills  anywhere  they  choose.  It's 
hard  to  say  if  they  realize  that  their  training 
has  "gone  global."  In  the  photographs,  their 
faces  look  very  innocent,  but  beneath  the  in- 
nocence one  detects  a  certain  worldliness. 
With  their  combination  of  old-world  training 
and  youthful  inexperience,  Vaganova-school 
graduates  are  at  the  edge  of  discovering 
that  they  know  everything— and  nothing— 
simultaneously.  There's  the  neoclassicism  of 


George  Balanchine  to  explore  (did  I  mention 
that  he  was  also  an  alum  of  the  school?)  and. 
perhaps,  the  influence  of  Western  contem- 
porary dance  to  consider.  Nonetheless,  they 
are  ready. 

So  the  magic  isn't  really  magical  at  all. 
It's  work  and  dedication  and  enthusiasm, 
and  it's  in  the  face  and  body  of  each  student. 
They  are  the  chosen  ones,  and  they  know 
it.  In  the  same  way  that  certain  hillsides  in 
France  produce  excellent  grapes,  and  Co- 
hiba  cigars  capture  the  aroma  of  Cuba,  the 
Fates  have  conspired  to  make  the  Vaganova 
school  a  nearly  perfect  instrument  for  creat- 
ing dancers  with  an  artist's  malleability  and 
a  soldier's  discipline.  These  dancers  are  Bal- 
anchine's  dream:  they  have  the  modernity 
he  fostered  with  the  old-world  perfume  he 
loved.  The  future  is  theirs.  U 


Tim  ed  from  page  356  she'd  be  sitting 

Andy  Warhol's  lap,  having  some  seri- 

conversation  with  him  at  age  11."  On 

>ther  occasion,  he  walked  into  Area,  the 

nightclub  of  the  early  80s.  and  found  his 

lghter  as  he  had  never  seen  her.  "As  you 

Iked  down  the  corridor  there,  there  were 

se  windows  on  the  sides  that  had  art  dis- 

ys.  As  we  walked  up,  there  she  was.  This 

display.  How  she  got  there  and  every- 

ng,  I'm  not  exactly  sure."  A  few  years  lat- 

she  was  photographed  by  Steven  Meisel 

Vogue.  The  era  became  the  inspiration 

the  Coppola  segment  of  the  1989  movie 

iv  York  Stones,  called  "Life  Without  Zoe." 

Ra  contributed  on  the  screenplay  (i.e.,  she 

d  her  dad  what  life  was  like  from  her  point 

view)  and,  naturally,  on  wardrobe. 

But  eventually  that  rarefied,  fabulous 

bble  was  disturbed  by  the  real  world— her 

Jther  Gian  Carlo,  an  adventurous  sort 

o'd  taken  her  to  Rome  and  Paris  as  a  kid, 

d.  at  age  22,  in  a  boating  accident,  and 

n  came  the  expectations  of  growing  older. 

her  later  teenage  years,  she  indulged  in  a 

riety  of  pursuits  that  struck  some— includ- 

»  herself— as  disturbingly  close  to  those  of 

aimless  rich  girl.  She  worked  for  a  time 

Karl  Lagerfeld's  studio.  She  took  pictures 

'  magazines  such  as  Paris  Vogue  and  Inter- 


view. She  went  to  art  school,  where  she  stud- 
ied painting.  She  let  her  father  persuade  her 
to  take  on  the  role  of  Al  Pacino's  daughter 
in  Godfather  III,  a  movie  that  was  savaged  by 
critics— mainly  because  of  her.  "I  remember 
there  was  a  cover  of  a  magazine,  like,  'She 
Ruined  Her  Father's  Movie."  And  you're 
like,  you  know,  'Great.' "  She  started  a  fash- 
ion line,  called  Milk  Fed.  with  a  friend.  She 
and  Zoe  Cassavetes  got  their  own  cable  talk 
show,  an  inane  program  called  Hi-Octane, 
in  which  they'd  race  around  town  and  hang 
out  with  cool  friends,  like  her  cousin  Nicolas 
Cage.  "I  wasn't  really  great  at  any  of  those 
things,  so  it  was  kind  of  frustrating."  says 
Sofia,  ''because  I  liked  all  those  things,  but 
didn't  have  the  focus."  She  entered  her  first 
period  of  self-doubt. 

"She  said,  'Oh,  Dad,  am  I  just  a  dilet- 
tante?'" Francis  recalls.  "I  thought  just  the 
opposite  was  happening  now,  and  I  said  to 
her.  No,  you  don't  have  to  specialize— do 
everything  that  you  love  and  then,  at  some 
time,  the  future  will  come  together  for  you 
in  some  form." 

His  instinct  was  correct.  After  making 
a  short  film,  1998's  Lick  the  Star,  she 
embarked  on  something  no  rational  aspir- 
ing filmmaker  would  take  on:  adapting  a 
book— Jeffrey  Eugenides's  The  Virgin  Sui- 
cides—that had  already  been  optioned  for  a 
movie  and  was  in  the  works  elsewhere.  But 
the  visual  touchstones— the  photography  of 
William  Eggleston,  the  suburban  portraits  of 
Bill  Owens,  the  fuzzy  backlighting  and  pas- 
toral settings  of  70s  Playboy  photography- 
were  already  in  her  head  and  part  of  her 
pre-production  collage,  something  that  has 
become  a  staple  of  her  moviemaking  pro- 
cess. Sofia  knew  she  had  something  unique 
and  chanced  it.  When  the  other  version  fell 
through,  the  producers  took  on  hers. 

Sofia— quiet,  non-aggressive,  a  bit  hazy- 


fits  the  image  of  Hollywood  director  about  as 
well  as  Rush  Limbaugh  does  that  of  Trappist 
monk.  Even  her  father,  who'd  had  so  much 
faith  in  her  talents,  was  a  bit  nervous  about 
her  pulling  it  off.  "She's  a  slip  of  a  girl,"  he 
says.  "She's  feminine  and  not  very  big.  I 
was  curious  if  her  personality  would  be  big 
enough  to  control  all  the  disparate  things  that 
you're  doing  [as  a  director]."  He  told  her  that 
she  should  say  "Action"  more  from  the  gut, 
and  that  she  should  always  sit  in  the  same 
spot,  to  the  side  of  the  camera,  as  opposed 
to  over  by  the  video  monitor,  which  is  50  feet 
away  from  the  actors.  "I  wanted  everyone  on 
the  crew  to  know  who  was  directing."  says 
Francis.  Sofia  did  what  any  strong  woman 
would  do  in  the  situation:  told  him,  Thanks. 
Dad.  you  can  go  now. 

Sofia,  it  was  clear,  had  her  own  way  of 
doing  things.  According  to  those  who  have 
worked  with  her,  she  is  not  one  to  put  on  a 
director's  cap.  Rather,  her  direction  is  just  an 
extension  of  her  personality.  "She  doesn't  give 
you  a  ton  of  notes.  It's  kind  of  a  feeling-out 
process,"  says  Kirsten  Dunst,  star  of  both  TJie 
Virgin  Suicides  and  Marie  Antoinette.  "She  lets 
whatever  comes  out  of  it  naturally  breathe. 
[On  Tlie  Virgin  Suicides]  we  rehearsed  a  little 
bit,  but  the  rehearsal  was  more  about  making 
sandwiches  together,  and  me  and  the  girls 
playing  games."  Jason  Schwartzman,  who 
plays  King  Louis  XVI  in  Marie  Antoinette. 
describes  her  as  a  kind  of  horse  whisperer  for 
actors.  ''Her  idea  of  what  she  wants  is  so  well 
thought  out  and  just  so  well  worded  that  even 
the  sentence  sounds  beautiful."  he  says.  "She 
doesn't  have  to  say  anything  else.  She  just  has 

to  say  one  sentence  and  you  totally  get  it 

I've  never  been  on  a  set  like  that,  where  you 
go  there  and  it's  as  if  a  spell  has  been  cast.  It's 
not  relaxed  like  lazy.  It's  very  focused  and  ef- 
ficient. But  it's  like  a  submarine,  when  a  sub- 
marine goes  into  stealth  mode." 

No  amount  of  moviemaking  chaos  can 
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shake  her  from  her  Zen  attitude,  say  her 
friends  and  colleagues,  not  even  the  mad- 
ness of  her  latest  film,  which  required  hun- 
dreds of  extras,  enormous,  complicated 
costumes,  mountains  of  pastries,  and  work- 
ing in  Versailles.  "I  never  saw  her  freak  out 
once,"  says  Schwartzman.  "'I  never  heard, 
'We  got  to  get  this  shot  now!'  Or  "We've  got 
to  do  that!'  The  words  'we've  got  to,'  I  never 

heard  them To  me,  we  were  always  in 

the  middle  of  chaos.  Oh,  there  goes  the  guy 
with  a  ladder!  Oh,  there  goes  a  guy  with 
five  horses!  And  then  you'd  see  Sofia  stand 
there  and  she's  totally  calm  and  she's  like 
this  lighthouse."  All  her  friends  who  visited 
the  set— Jacobs,  Cassavetes,  screenwriter  and 
producer  Mitch  Glazer— are  in  awe  of  her 
cool.  "She's  in  Versailles,  in  Louis's  private 
chapel,  which  is  just  this  vast  gold  thing,  one 
of  the  most  ornate,  over-the-top  places  I've 
been  in  my  life,"  recalls  Glazer.  "There  are 
thousands  of  people,  this  huge  cast  and  crew, 
and  women  in  gowns— the  whole  look  is  go- 
ing on— and  I'm  watching  her  direct,  and  I 
hear  her  go,  Action,' "  he  says,  doing  a  calm, 
birdlike  voice.  "And  the  thing  started  and 
then"— birdie  again—"  'Cut.' . . .  And  that's  a 
really  pressured  situation— burning  money 
by  the  second." 

Sofia  didn't  need  her  father  to  tell  her 
how  to  do  it,  but  there  is  one  lesson 
he  imparted  that  she  has  lived  by:  Never 
compromise  on  your  personal  vision.  That 
has  meant  many  things  to  Sofia  over  the 
years— first  and  foremost  that  the  Syd  Field 
school  of  screenwriting  was  irrelevant.  In- 
spired by  European  films,  especially  those  of 
Antonioni  and  Fellini,  in  which,  as  she  once 
put  it,  "people  are  just  wandering  around," 
Sofia  writes  her  scripts  sparingly.  Lost  in 
Translation  was  just  88  pages,  compared 
with  the  120-page  average.  Not  only  is  tra- 
ditional narrative  unnecessary,  it's  kind  of 
lame.  Consider  The  Virgin  Suicides,  a  story 
in  which  five  young  sisters  are  driven  to  take 
their  own  lives.  The  audience  never  knows 


why  they  kill  themselves  and  neither  does 
Sofia.  As  she  puts  it.  "I'm  not  so  interested 
in  the  whys."  It's  no  surprise  that  she  has 
immense  appeal  among  her  group  of  stylish 
filmmakers,  such  as  Wes  Anderson,  and  that 
what  they  remember  are  not  emotional  turn- 
ing points  but  images.  "I  loved  that  kid  [in 
The  Virgin  Suicides]  who  jumps  off  the  roof 
to  prove  his  love  to  this  older  girl,  and  he's 
got  his  sunglasses,"  says  Anderson,  who  is 
impressed  by  very  few  movies  these  days. 
"I  like  the  scene  where  they're  playing  the 
records  back  and  forth  on  the  telephone. 
And  the  way  Josh  Hartnett  walks,  just  like 
the  supercool  teenager."  For  Sofia,  the  film 
was  originally  about  images.  Only  in  retro- 
spect did  she  realize  she  had  been  thinking 
about  losing  her  brother  Gian  Carlo.  "I  feel 
like  every  movie  [I  write]  has  something  I'm 
trying  to  figure  out,"  she  says,  "but  I  never 
really  know  until  afterwards." 

Following  The  Virgin  Suicides,  Sofia  be- 
gan writing  Marie  Antoinette,  feeding  a  long- 
held  interest  in  the  extravagant  ways  of  the 
court  of  Versailles— the  powdered  wigs,  the 
fake  beauty  marks.  But  another  story  kept 
nagging  at  her— and  she  knew  it  involved  Bill 
Murray  in  a  kimono.  Glazer,  who'd  been  in 
love  with  Lost  in  Translation  since  it  was  a 
10-page  treatment  with  a  cover  page  featur- 
ing Kate  Moss  from  behind,  knew  this  was 
a  role  for  his  old  friend  Murray,  too,  but  it 
wasn't  until  several  drafts  in  that  he  and  So- 
fia talked  about  it.  "I'd  known  him  20  years, 
and  I'd  never  sent  him  anything  of  mine," 
recalls  Glazer.  "But  I  called  him  and  said, 
'This  is  really  weird  and  I've  never  done 
anything  like  this,  but  this  is  going  to  change 
your  life.'"  For  eight  months,  Sofia  left  Mur- 
ray messages  on  his  800  number,  and  Glazer 
nagged  him.  Murray  wouldn't  say  no  and  he 
wouldn't  say  yes.  "He  was  doing  the  same 
thing  he  usually  does,"  says  Glazer.  '"Well, 
O.K.,  but  did  you  see  the  game  between  the 
so-and-so  and  so-and-so?'" 

Waiting  for  Bill  became  so  surreal  that  So- 
fia's husband,  Spike  Jonze,  made  a  documen- 
tary about  it,  featuring  a  scene  on  a  plane, 
for  example,  in  which  Francis  would  turn 
to  his  daughter  and  say,  "Have  you  heard 


from  Bill?"  and  she'd  say,  "Well.  Mj 
supposed  to  call  him."  After  almost 
the  deal  was  clinched.  One  night,  folH 
the  funeral  of  a  mutual  friend.  Glaze 
wife,  actress  Kelly  Lynch,  and  Murra> 
to  have  drinks  at  the  New  York  restt 
II  Cantinori.  After  talking  about  theil 
friend,  Glazer  brought  up  the  topic  oi 
in  Translation  once  again— asked  Murl 
he'd  even  read  the  thing  yet— and  told  f 
ray  that  Sofia  was  in  town.  "Call  her," 
ray  replied.  Glazer  ran  downstairs  to  tr 
phone.  She  was  on  her  way  to  a  play, 
get  here,"  Glazer  told  her. 

"My  memory  of  it  was  of  one  of 
cartoon  cuts,"  says  Glazer.  "By  the  B 
got  upstairs,  I  have  this  image  of  her 
ding  into  the  restaurant,  going  sideway 
was  trying  to  get  in  so  fast.  She  ran  int{ 
restaurant  and  sat  down  and  had  si 
crush  on  him,  which  was  palpable, 
he  just  loved.  It  was  as  the  character  ai 
Bill.  Her  eyes  were  just  like,  'Oh  my 
It  was  very  feminine  and  great,  and  he 
basked  in  it."  The  night  went  on.  The  | 
had  dessert  at  an  Austrian  restaurarj 
Tribeca,  where  Murray  and  Sofia  feverj 
traded  ideas  about  the  script.  Murray] 
that  when  he  travels  he  works  out,  and 
gested  a  scene  with  an  out-of-control  trl 
mill.  Sofia  ate  it  up.  As  they  left  the  re/ 
rant,  she  mentioned  to  Murray  that  s 
never  driven  in  the  city.  He  tossed  hei 
car  keys.  Glazer  and  Lynch  were  wall 
behind,  admiring  the  setup.  Then,  Gl, 
recalls,  "she  turned  and  did  this  look- 
open-mouth  'Oh  my  God'  look." 

But  the  film  turned  out  to  be  about  rr; 
more  than  Murray's  kimono.  Sofia 
embedded  everywhere  in  the  film.  On 
surface  level,  Johansson,  whose  personal  s 
is  sexy  and  glamorous,  went  all-out  Sc 
wearing  preppy,  almost  wallflowery  ou; 
that  managed  to  look  edgy.  Her  expressi 
echoed  those  of  Sofia.  Most  profoundly, 
character  of  Charlotte— the  young,  privile 
girl  having  a  breakdown  about  her  purpos 
life— was  taken  from  Sofia's  own  experiem 
"I  was  just  kind  of  coming  out  of  that,  ar 
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M|  looking  at  that  period  of  'What  do  I  do 

my  life?' "  recalls  Sofia.  Like  Charlotte, 

had  meaningful  relationships  with  older 

she  won't  name  names)  that  she  says 

uiiiied  chaste.  Charlotte's  judgmental  as- 

t.  particularly  toward  her  scrappy,  flighty 

^rapher  husband—based  in  part,  she 

v  on  Spike  Jonze— was  also  a  reflection 

a  hat  Sofia  was  wrestling  with  at  the  time. 

\  as  just  married  and  in  a  situation  where 

liiestioning  it  all  and  probably  kind  of 

.  it\."  (As  for  the  ditzy  actress  who  chases 

photographer,  she  was  allegedly  based  on 

meron  Diaz,  whom  Jonze  was  rumored  to 

e  had  a  thing  for  during  the  filming  of  Being 

n  .Volkovich,  but  Sofia  hedges  on  that  detail. 

s  really  a  combination  of  a  lot  of 

jple.  There's  a  lot  of  them— that 

1  blonde  actress— so  it  wasn't 

as  a  jab,"  she  says,  adding, 

ut  she  could  fall  into  that.") 

Sofia  can  blame  herself  now, 

[  like  most  powerful,  cool  kids, 

was  quietly  able  to  inflict  some 

mage.  After  the  film  came  out, 

th  Diaz  and  Jonze,  whom  Sofia 

s  divorcing,  seemed  a  little  less 

\  "It  was  sort  of  my  young  rela- 

nship,"  she  now  says  of  their 

orce  after  eight  years  together. 

jt  wasn't  really  the  right  life  for 

to  be  with  him,  and  what  he 

inted  in  his  life.  I  wasn't  fully 

rmed."  When  asked  if  he  had 

y  impact  on  her  filmmaking, 

e  responds  with  an  emphatic 

Jo ...  I  made  The  Virgin  Suicides 

fore  his  first  movie."  Just  months 

ter  winning  her  Oscar  for  Lost 

Translation,  she  started  dating 

id-boy  coolio  director  Quentin 

lirantino.  But  that  is  already  two 

pars  ago,  back  when  Tarantino 

dn't  seem  quite  as  dated  as  he 

)es  now.  "I  was  out  of  my  mind 

r  a  minute,"  Sofia  now  says  of 

|jr  affair  with  Tarantino.  Not 

uprisingly,  he  did  almost  all  the  talking. 

n  many  ways,  Marie  Antoinette  represents 
the  third  piece  in  a  trilogy  about  Sofia 
erself.  If  The  Virgin  Suicides  was  a  beauti- 
illy  executed  collection  of  dreamy,  teenage- 
irl  imagery,  Lost  in  Translation  a  more 
ersonal  story  about  alienation  and  coming 
f  age,  then  Marie  Antoinette  is  her  celebra- 
on  of  her  flighty,  girlie  side.  One  of  her  key 
ispirations  was  John  Schlesinger's  Darling 
1965),  the  ultimate  doomed-" It  girl"  movie, 
:arring  Julie  Christie,  that  style-conscious 
iris  universally  worship.  Helmut  Newton, 
leanwhile,  provided  the  decadent  images 
f  women  partying,  running  down  a  grand 
;aircase  in  what  looks  like  a  palace.  When 
writing  the  scenes  involving  gossip  sessions, 
antastically  hip  dinner  parties,  or  snarky 


parlor  games,  she  drew  from  her  own  life. 
"I  just  tried  to  imagine  what  you'd  really 
talk  about . . .  what  I  would  do  in  that  situ- 
ation . . .  about  the  parties  you've  been  to." 
The  wardrobe  doesn't  have  the  buttoned- 
up  perfection  viewers  are  used  to  in  period 
pieces— it's  a  little  more  rumpled  and  irrev- 
erent. The  accents  are  "standard,"  she  says, 
i.e.,  how  she  and  her  friends  might  talk.  She 
drew  the  line  only  at  her  characters'  sound- 
ing too  Californian  and  gum-chewing. 
Though  she  had  "tons  of  different  things" 
on  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution, she  chose  to  delve  into  Fraser's  book 
almost  exclusively,  because,  as  Sofia  explains. 
"she's  not  a  stuffy  or  uptight  historian." 


IN  THE  MOOD 

Coppola  is  no  slave  to  traditional 

narrative  film.  As  she  puts  it,  "I'm  not  so 

interested  in  the  whys." 


When  Sofia  talks  about  the  character 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  it's  clear  that  she  sees 
something  of  a  reflection  of  herself.  "In  the 
beginning,  she  didn't  like  schoolwork.  She 
was  always  charming  her  tutors,  getting  out 
of  doing  school.  You  know,  there  are  things 
that  are  relatable She's  known  for  be- 
ing stupid,  [but]  then  you  read  the  letters 
and  she's  sarcastic."  And,  inversely,  those 
close  to  Sofia  describe  a  young  woman  who 
sounds  quite  a  bit  like  Marie  Antoinette— 
her  better  side,  at  least.  "She  likes  to  dish," 
says  Glazer.  "She's  probably  more  fun  than 
people  assume.  She's  not  as  mysterious  and 
unknowable  and  regal."  When  she  and  Wes 


Anderson  get  together,  they  don't  talk  about 
filmmaking;  she  gives  him  girl  advice.  While 
her  writing  usually  comes  out  of  a  more  mel- 
ancholic, troubled  side,  Sofia  readily  admits, 
"I  have  a  whole  other  side  that's,  you  know, 
light  and  whatever . . .  shallow." 

The  difference  between  her  and  Marie 
Antoinette  is  that,  while  Marie  Antoinette  ig- 
nored the  world,  Sofia  has  made  her  way  into 
it— as  a  female  director  fighting  to  come  out 
of  the  shadow  of  her  father,  something  that 
dogged  her  again  when  Marie  Antoinette  was 
screened.  "They  asked  something  in  Cannes 
like  'Did  your  dad  help  you?'  and  I  was  like. 
'Give  me  a  break.'"  says  Sofia.  "Or  "It  must 
be  easy.  If  you  have  a  problem,  you  just  turn 
to  your  dad.'  ...  I  think  there  is 
that  thing  where  you  have  to  work 
harder  to  prove  that  you're  a  hard 
worker  and  not  some  spoiled  girl.*' 
Roman,  her  brother  and  chief  con- 
fidant in  all  matters  personal  and 
creative,  takes  particular  umbrage 
at  this  characterization  of  his  little 
sister.  "There's  a  misconception  of 
a  kind  of  privilege,  particularly  for 
the  press  of  Marie  Antoinette.  They 
said,  'Oh,  well,  it's  a  girl  living  a 
life  of  luxurious  privilege,  and  that 
must  be  a  reflection  of  you.' "  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  never  had  to  get  Bill 
Murray  to  commit  to  a  start  date. 

Still,  there  are  those  two  Times 
pieces,  one  gushing,  the  other 
savage.  For  those  who  love  what 
Sofia  does,  Marie  Antoinette  is 
deliciously  Sofia— because  the  di- 
rector fully  understands  the  emo- 
tional landscape  of  her  subject  and 
doesn't  compromise  her  vision  of 
exploring  only  that.  "I  love  that 
you  really  are  experiencing  Marie 
Antoinette's  feelings  with  her  and 
through  [Dunst's]  acting  and  not 
through  hokey  screenwriting  scenes 
that  people  tend  to  expect  in  mov- 
ies," says  Francis,  the  man  who  taught  her  to 
remain  true  to  herself.  "You're  aware  moment 

to  moment  of  everything  she  is  feeling It 

has  Sofia's  personality  throughout,  which  is 
what  I  hope  as  filmmakers  my  kids  would  do. 
In  the  wine  business,  we  call  it  terroit;  when 
you  know  it  comes  from  the  land." 

As  for  the  other  potential  reaction,  if  So- 
fia is  nervous  about  it,  it's  not  showing.  For 
one  thing,  she's  focused  on  her  newest  proj- 
ect—having a  baby.  The  idea,  for  now,  is  to 
divide  her  time  between  New  York  and  Par- 
is, where  Mars  lives;  there  are  no  plans  to  get 
married.  For  another,  she  claims  that  she'd 
rather  make  something  controversial  than 
something  that  got  a  mediocre  response. 
Besides,  anyone  calling  for  her  head,  well, 
chances  are  Sofia's  not  making  movies  for 
you  anyway.  D 
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AZZEDINE  ALAIA  boots  from  Barneys  New  York 
stores  nationwide:  MARNI  gloves  from  Marni. 
NYC.  and  L.A..  and  Blake.  Chicago:  vintage 
medal  from  Angels.  London:  Joe  McKenna  for 
Art  Partner.  PAGE  66:  JESSICA  BIEL'S  DONNA 
KARAN  COLLECTION  dress  from  Donna  Karan 
stores  nationwide.  PAGE  132:  See  credits  for  cover. 
PAGE  169:  For  SOFIA  COPPOLA'S  CHANEL 
blouse  and  skirt,  call  800-550-0005:  VERDURA 
cuffs  from  Verdura.  N.Y.C..  or  call  212-758-3388. 
PAGE  170:  Jessica  Biel's  VERSACE  dress  from 
Versace  boutiques  worldwide,  or  go  to  versace 
com.  CASEY  JOHNSON'S  ROCHAS  blouse 
from  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide: 
STEPHEN  WEBSTER  earrings,  cuff,  and  ring  from 
Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or  go 
to  stephenwebster.com.  PAGE  191:  Wardrobe  styled 
by  Suzy  Benzinger.  PAGE  202:  RACHEL  ZOE'S 
vintage  dress  by  GALANOS;  large  vintage 
bracelet  b\  DIOR;  small  KAVIAR  AND  KIND 
bracelet  from  Kaviar  and  Kind.  L.A..  or  call 
310-659-8857.  PAGE  206:  MANOLO  BLAHNIKS 
Astutado  shoes  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide,  or  call  800-937-9146.  PAGE  212: 
SLOANE  TANEN'S  CYNTHIA  ROSE  dress  from 
Marisa  Collections.  Naples.  Fla..  or  call  239-262- 
6994:  for  TENTHOUSANDTHINGS  earrings,  call 
212-352-1333  TRACY  JAMES'S  SUNJOO  MOON 
dress  from  Sunjoo  Moon.  Paris,  and  Sheila.  LA: 
for  HOLLYWOULD  shoes,  go  to  iloveholh  would 
com.  or  call  877-1LOYEHW;  for  NILUFER  TARZI 
KURAN  ring,  go  to  vivre.com.  PAGE  290: 
ALEX  KUCZYNSKI'S  ESCADA  jacket  from  Escada 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  call  800-869-8424.  or 
go  to  escada.com:  for  SUZY  FABRIKANT  necklace. 
call  800-432-8895.  or  go  to  suzyfabrikant.com: 
HARRY  WINSTON  bracelet  from  Harry  Winston. 
NYC.  or  call  800-988-4110.  PAGES  301  AND  307: 
Sarajane  Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly.  PAGE  307: 
MICHAEL  KORS  gown  from  Michael  Kors.  N.Y.C. 
and  BeverK  Hills,  or  call  212-452-4685  or 
310-777-8862:  STEPHEN  WEBSTER  earrings  and 
ring  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  stephenwebster.com.  PAGE  309: 
KATE  MARA'S  ERES  bra  from  Eres  boutiques 


nationwide,  or  call  800-340-6004.  or  go 
to  eresparis.com:  for  AGENT  PROVOCATEUR 
panties  and  garters,  call  212-965-0229. 
or  go  to  agentprovocateur.com:  VALENTINO 
sho'es  from  Jeffrey.  N.Y.C.  212-206-1272; 
HARRY  WINSTON  earrings  from  Harry 
Winston.  N.Y.C.  or  call  800-988-4110:  vintage 
watch  from  Aaron  Faber  Gallery.  N.Y.C. 
or  call  212-586-841 1.  or  go  to  aaronfaber.com; 
Deda  Coben  for  celestineagency.com.  PAGE  316: 
WILMER  VALDERRAMAS  ERMENEGILDO 
ZEGNA  jacket  and  pocket  square  from  selected 
Ermenegildo  Zegna  boutiques,  or  call 
888-880-3462,  or  go  to  zegna.com:  BRIONI  shirt 
from  Brioni  stores  nationwide,  or  call  212-376- 
5777;  DOLCE  &  GABBANA  pants  from  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
877-70-DGUSA.  PAGE  345:  Kate  Moss's  DIOR 
HOMME  BY  HEDI  SLIMANE  jacket,  shirt,  and  lie 
from  Dior  Homme.  N.Y.C  or  call  212-421-6009. 
or  go  to  dior.com:  vintage  hat  from  Early 
Halloween  Vintage  Clothing.  N.Y.C  or  call  212- 
691-2933:  Joe  McKenna  for  Art  Partner.  PAGE  346: 
JEAN  PAUL  GAULTIER  coat,  dress,  and  petticoat 
available  by  special  order  from  Jean  Paul  Gaultier. 
Paris:  vintage  medal  from  Angels.  London. 
PAGES  348-49:  DOLCE  &  GABBANA  jacket  from 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
877-70-DGUSA:  GIANFRANCO  FERRE  gloves 
from  Gianfranco  Ferre.  N.Y.C  or  call  212-717- 
5430.  PAGE  350.  DIOR  HOMME  BY  HEDI  SLIMANE 
pants  and  cummerbund  from  Dior  Homme. 
N.Y.C  or  call  212-421-6009,  or  go  to  dior.com;  for 
other  clothing  details,  see  credits  for  page  345. 
PAGE  351:  AZZEDINE  ALAIA  coat  from  Barneys 
New  York  stores  nationwide:  MICHAEL  KORS 
hat  from  Michael  Kors.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212- 
452-4685:  vintage  medal  from  Angels.  London. 
PAGES  352-53:  Sofia  Coppola's  vintage  gown 
from  Helen  Uffner  Vintage  Clothing.  LLC. 
N.Y.C.  or  call  212-594-7440:  VERDURA  cuffs  from 
Verdura.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-758-3388. 
PAGE  355:  For  CHANEL  top.  call  800-550-0005. 
PAGE  357:  Jessica  Biel's  VERSACE  dress  from 
Versace  boutiques  worldwide,  or  go  to  versace 
com:  for  OLIVER  PEOPLES  BY  LARRY 
LEIGHT  sunglasses,  go  to  oliverpeoples.com: 
Deda  Coben  for  celestineagency.com. 


PAGE  359:  MISCHA  BARTON'S  PRADA  jacket 
shoes  from  selected  Prada  boutiques,  or  ca^ 
888-977-1900;  for  tights  by  AGENT  PtOVOCAT 
call  212-965-0229.  or  go  to  agentprovocatej 
.com.  PAGES  360-61:  JEFF  PARKE'S.  JORDAN  | 
CILA'S,  STEVE  JOLLEY'S.  DANNY  OROUR» 
SETH  STAMMLERS,  and  MIKE  BEHONICK'S 
JUNYA  WATANABE  jackets,  shins,  pants,  and 
shoes  from  Comme  des  Garcons.  N.Y.C.  or  < 
212-604-9200:  all  sunglasses  by  MOSLEY  TRIM 
from  Oliver  Peoples.  LA.,  or  call  310-657-2553 
PAGES  362-63:  All  clothing— except  tights 
and  gloves-by  BALENCIAGA  BY  NICOLAS 
GHESQUIERE.  JEISA  CHIMINAZZO'S  jac- 
Nordstrom  stores  nationwide,  or  call  206-' 
2111:  boots  by  Balenciaga.  N.Y.C  or  call  2 12- 
0872.  JACQUETTA  WHEELER'S  jacket  from 
Jeffrey.  NYC.  or  call  212-206-1272;  skirt  anc 
boots  from  LOUIS  BOSTON.  Boston,  or  call  8( 
225-5135.  ANOUCK  LEPERE'S  jacket  from 
Balenciaga.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-206-0872;  skir 
from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Boca  Raton.  Fla.. 
or  call  901-763-3925:  boots  from  Neiman  Marc 
stores  nationwide,  or  call  800-944-9888.  DIANA 
DONDOE'S  coat  and  boots  from  Balenciaga  stoi 
nationwide,  or  call  212-206-0872.  THEODORA 
RICH ARDS'S  jacket,  skirt,  and  boots  from 
Balenciaga.  N.Y.C  or  call  212-206-0872.  All  ha 
from  Barneys  New  York.  N.Y.C  and  Be\erly 
Hills:  all  tights  from  Balenciaga,  N.Y.C.  or  c 
212-206-0872:  all  gloves  from  Saline.  LA. 
or  call  323-655-2142.  PAGES  364-65:  For  all 
DOLCE  &  GABBANA  jackets,  shirts,  pants,  ties. 
and  belts,  call  877-70-DGUSA.  LIAM 
McMULLAN'S  vintage  boots  from  Odds.  NYC 
gloves  by  LA  CRASIA,  go  to  wegloveyou.com; 
riding  crop  by  HERMES,  from  Hermes  stores 
nationwide,  or  call  800-441-4488.  or  go  to 
hermes.com.  STEFAN  WEINBERGER'S  turtleneck 
b>  JIL  SANDER,  from  Jil  Sander.  N.Y.C  and 
Chicago,  or  call  800-704-7317;  for  gloves 
by  A.T.  HARRIS  FORMALWEAR.  go  to  atharn 
.com.  LUIGI  TADINI'S  vintage  belt  from 
Lydia  Gordon  Collections:  vintage  boots  froi 
Early  Halloween  Vintage  Clothing.  NYC. 
or  call  212-691-2933;  for  gloves  by  A.T.  Harr 
Formalwear.  go  to  atharris.com.  FRANCESCC 
CARROZZINI'S  vintage  boots  from  Odds. 
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For  KALLEAN  DE  CASTELBAJAC'S 
.)  BRUNO  MAGLI.  call  800-MAGLI-30, 
It  b  to  brunomagli.com;  for  gloves  by  La  Crasia, 
t.  liwegloveyou.com.  JORDAN  GALLAND'S 
I  Ige  boots  from  Odds,  N.Y.C.  LOUIS  EISNER'S 
E  uge  boots  from  Early  Halloween  Vintage 
[hing,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-691-2933;  for  gloves 

T.  Harris  Formalwear,  go  to  atharris.com. 
.  K  BROWN'S  turtleneck  by  Jil  Sander,  from 
knder,  N.Y.C.  and  Chicago,  or  call  800-704- 
;  vintage  boots  from  Early  Halloween 
age  Clothing,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-691-2933. 
S  370-71:  BORIS  ZHURILOV'S  GIANFRANCO 
tE  shirt  from  Gianfranco  Ferre,  N.Y.C,  or 
212-717-5430.  DARYA  ELMAKOVA'S 
XANDER  McQUEEN  coat  from  Alexander 
}ueen,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-645-1797. 
leotards  by  DANSKIN.  go  to  danskin.com. 
ES  372-73:  All  leotards  by  DANSKIN  unless 
rwise  noted;  for  Danskin  leotards,  go  to 
skin.com.  (1)  NASTYA  BERLOVICH'S  LUTZ  & 
MOS  sweater  from  Barneys  New  York, 
C,  or  call  212-463-91 10.  (2)  ALEXANDER 
>UKARIMOV'S  HERMES  shirt  from  Hermes 
es  nationwide,  or  call  800-441-4488,  or  go 
ermes.com;  VERSACE  leggings  from  selected 
sace  boutiques,  or  go  to  versace.com. 
OKSANA  MARCHYK'S  CELINE  dress,  call 
•600-4121,  or  go  to  celine.com;  for  AMERICAN 
•AREL  headband,  go  to  americanapparel.net. 
or  OLGA  SMIRNOVA'S  and  ALEXANDRA 
OVA'S  TRACY  WATTS  headbands,  call  212- 
7349,  or  go  to  tracywatts.com.  For  Berlovich's 
RICIA  UNDERWOOD  headband,  call 
r-268-3774,  ext.  10.  (4)  From  left:  For  Berlovich's 
U  WANG  bolero,  call  212-628-3400;  for 
nova's,  Berlovich's,  and  Smirnova's  Tracy  Watts 
dbands,  call  212-727-7349,  or  go  to  tracywatts 
m.  (5)  From  second  from  left:  For  Danskin 
clings,  go  to  danskin.com.  Lutz  &  Patmos  bolero 
m  Barneys  New  York,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-463- 
0;  for  American  Apparel  leggings,  go  to 
ericanapparel.net.  For  Danskin  sweater,  go 
ianskin.com;  for  REPETTO  FOR  ANNE  VALERIE 
SH  leggings,  go  to  anne-valerie-hash.com.  For 
ESAY  sweater,  call  800-873-2330;  WOLFORD 
gings  from  Wolford  boutiques  nationwide,  or 
1  800-WOLFORD.  For  PARK  VOGEL  sweater, 


go  to  parkvogel.com;  for  Danskin  leggings, 
go  to  danskin.com.  (6)  EVGENIA  EVGRASHINA'S 
AZZEDINE  ALAIA  dress  from  Barneys  New  York. 
N.Y.C.  (8)  For  ILYA  PETROV'S  TSE  tank  top, 
call  800-873-2330;  TER  ET  BANTINE  tights  from 
Peoples,  Atlanta,  Ga..  or  call  404-816-7292. 
For  VASILY  TKACHENKO'S  PRINGLE  OF 
SCOTLAND  tank  top.  go  to  pringleofscotland 
.com.  (9)  MARINA  TKACHENKO'S.  Evgrashina's, 
Marchyk's,  and  EKATERINA  BONDARENKO'S 
FOGAL  leotards  from  Fogal.  N.Y.C.  (10)  Petrov's 
VINCE  shirt  from  Bergdorf  Goodman.  NYC, 
or  call  888-774-2424.  (12)  For  Bondarenko's 
Celine  skirt,  call  866-600-4121.  or  go  to 
celine.com;  MAX  MARA  leggings  from  Max  Mara. 
N.Y.C,  or  call  212-879-6100;  for  American 
Apparel  headband,  go  to  americanapparel.net. 
PAGE  374:  CHRISTINA  SHAPRAN'S  ROSSELLA 
TARABINI  FOR  ANNA  MOLINARI  dress  from 
Ron  Herman,  L.A.,  or  call  323-653-3221;  for 
PATRICIA  UNDERWOOD  headband,  call  212- 
268-3774,  ext.  10;  for  CHANEL  shoes,  call  800-550- 
0005;  for  CHRISTIAN  LOUBOUTIN  shoes,  go 
to  christianlouboutin.fr;  LANVIN  shoes  from 
Barneys  New  York,  N.Y.C.  and  L.A.;  REPETTO 
shoes  from  Repetto,  Paris,  and  Bird,  L.A..  or 
call  011-44-71-83-10  or  310-205-6900.  PAGE  375: 
Marina  Tkachenko's  DEREK  LAM  leggings  from 
Barneys  New  York  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  neimanmarcus.com;  for 
PATRICIA  UNDERWOOD  headband,  call  212- 
268-3774,  ext.  10.  PAGE  393:  SOFIA  COPPOLA'S 
ROCHAS  shirt  from  Barneys  New  York,  N.Y.C. 
and  the  Wynn  resort.  Las  Vegas;  for  CHANEL  pants, 
call  800-550-0005;  Verdura  cuff  from  Verdura. 

BEAUTY 

COVER  AND  PAGE  132:  KATE  MOSS'S  hair  styled 
with  KERASTASE  PARIS  Resistance  Volumactive 
Expansion  Spray  and  Resistance  Laque  Double 
Force;  Luigi  Murenu  for  Kerastase  Paris. 
On  her  face.  CLE  DE  PEAU  BEAUTE  Rehausseur 
d'Eclat  in  No.  1  and  No.  2:  Ombres  Couleurs 
Quadri  in  No.  9;  on  her  cheeks.  Blush  Couleur  Duo 
in  No.  1;  on  her  lips.  Rouge  a  Levres  N  in  No.  9 
and  Brilliant  a  Levres  N  in  No.  8;  Lucia  Pieroni 
for  Cle  de  Peau  Beaute.  PAGE  156:  Todd  Purdum's 
grooming  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Price  Inc. 


PAGE  160:  David  Kamp's  grooming  by  Naomi 
Warden  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
PAGE  191:  Dennis  Gotsoulos  for  Redken/Magnet; 
Francelle  Daly  for  Magnet;  Assumpta  Clohessy 
for  Price  Inc.;  Bernadette  Thompson  for 
bernadettethompson.com.  PAGE  202:  RACHEL 
ZOE'S  hair  styled  by  Cicci  at  Calliste,  Paris; 
makeup  by  Lily  Choi.  PAGE  210:  ARIELLE 
DOMBASLE'S  hair  by  Christina  Lutz/B  Agency, 
Paris:  makeup  by  Christian  Eberhard/ 
M.  Filomeno,  Paris.  PAGE  212:  Jenna  Menard  for 
Laura  Mercier/Jump.  Richa  for  Ford  Artists. 
PAGE  220:  Top  left.  LANCOME  limited-edition 
Color  Design  Pout-a-Porter  from  Lancome. 
N.Y.C,  or  go  to  lancome.com.  Top  right, 
GIORGIO  ARMANI  Designer  Foundation  from 
Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
giorgioarmanibeauty.com;  KENZO  PARFUMS 
Kenzoamour  from  Nordstrom  and  Sephora 
stores  nationwide;  ESTEE  LAUDER  Advanced 
Night  Repair  from  Estee  Lauder  counters 
nationwide:  SHISEIDO  Bio-Performance  from 
fine  department  and  specialty  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  shiseido.com.  PAGE  290:  On  ALEX 
KUCZYNSKI'S  face.  SHU  UEMURA  Water  Perfect 
Smoothing  Water-In  Fluid  Foundation  in 
Almond  Peach  Beige;  on  her  eyes.  Pressed  Eye 
Shadow  in  ME  Gold  No.  390.  Liquid  Eye  Liner, 
and  Fiber  Xtension  Lengthening  Mascara  in 
Xtra  Blk;  on  her  lips.  Sweet  Lip  Gloss  in  Peach: 
Konstanze  Zeller  for  Shu  Uemura/Workgroup. 
Alan  White  for  Kerastase  Paris/Marek  and 
Associates;  Tabitha  for  artistsbytimothypriano 
com.  PAGES  301  AND  307:  CaSEY  JOHNSON'S 
hair  styled  with  KERASTASE  PARIS  Nutritive 
Luminere  Nutri  Sculpt  and  Resistance  Laque 
Double  Force;  Mark  Townsend  for  magnetla 
.com.  On  her  face,  AZUREE  TOM  FORD 
ESTEE  LAUDER  COLLECTION  the  Face  Sheen 
in  Coquillee;  on  her  eyes,  the  Eye  Duo  in  Cap 
Bronzee.  and  the  Eyeliner  in  Noiree;  on  her  cheeks, 
the  Sunbronzer;  on  her  lips,  the  Lip  Gloss  in 
Coralee;  Paul  Starr  for  magnetla.com.  PAGE  309: 
KATE  MARA'S  hair  styled  with  MATRIX  Vavoom 
Extra  Full  Freezing  Spray;  Enzo  Anglieri  for 
Matrix/Cloutier.  On  her  face.  L'OREAL 
Cashmere  Perfect  Liquid-to-Powder  in  Sand 
Beige,  and  Ideal  Balance  Pressed  Powder  for 
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Combination  Skin  in  Medium:  on  her  eves. 
Lash  Architect  in  Blackest  Black:  on  her  cheeks. 
Blush  Delice  in  Sugar  n"  Spice:  on  her  lips. 
Color  Riche  in  British  Red:  Collier  Strong  for 
L'Oreal  Cloutier.  Silva  Nahabedian/Cloutier. 
PAGE  316:  WILMER  VALDERRAMA'S  hair  styled 
with  L'OREAL  Studioline  Invisi-Gel:  his  face 
moisturized  with  L'OREAL  MEN  Expert  Hydra- 
Power  Invigorating  Moisturizer:  Catherine 
Furniss  for  celestineagency.com.  PAGES  345-51: 
See  credits  for  cover.  PAGES  352-55:  SOFIA 
COPPOLA'S  hair  styled  with  PANTENE  Smooth 
and  Shine  Styling  Milk:  Sam  McKnight 
for  Pantene.  On  her  face.  CHANEL  Teint  Fluide 
Universal  in  Cameo,  and  Poudre  Universelle 
Libre  in  Translucent  2:  on  her  eyes.  Aqua 
Crayon  Eye  Colour  Stick  in  Very  Black.  Irreelle 
Duo  in  Brun-Express.  and  Cils  A  Cils  in 
Noir;  on  her  lips.  Rouge  Hydrabase  in  Moire. 
Yuna  Park  for  Streeters.  PAGE  357:  JESSICA 
BIEL'S  hair  styled  with  BUMBLE  AND  BUMBLE 
Does  It  All  Styling  Spray:  Rolando  Beauchamp 
for  Bumble  and  Bumble  See  Management.  On 
her  face.  DIOR  Bronze  Tinted  Moisturizer  S.P.F. 
10  in  Peach:  on  her  eyebrows.  Eyebrow  Gel  in 
Shiny  Blonde;  on  her  eyes.  Diorshow  Eyeshadow 
in  Incognito,  and  Diorshow  Mascara  in  Black: 
on  her  cheeks.  Rouge  in  Academy  Beige  and 
in  Red  Premiere:  on  her  lips.  Addict  Lipstick  in 
Screen  Rose:  Pati  Dubroff  for  Dior  The  Wall 
Group.  Ashlie  Johnson  for  the  Wall  Group. 
PAGE  359:  MISCHA  BARTON'S  hair  styled  with 
CUTLER  Curling  Cream  and  Redken  Vinyl  Glam 
Spray:  Gavin  Harwin  for  Cutler  NY  Redken. 
On  her  face.  CHANEL  Pro  Lumiere  in  Beige;  on 
her  eyes.  Irreelle  Duo  in  Emerald-Coast,  and 
Inimitable  Mascara  in  Noir  Black;  on  her  cheeks. 
Joues  Contraste  in  Turbulant:  on  her  lips. 
Le  Crayon  Levres  in  Red.  and  Rouge  Allure  in 
Passion;  Paul  Starr  for  magnetla.com.  On  her 
nails.  Chanel  Le  Vernis  in  Midnight  Red: 
Jenna  Nicole  Hipp  for  celestineagency.com. 
PAGES  360-61:  JEFF  PARKE'S,  JORDAN  CILA'S. 
STEVE  JOLLEY'S,  DANNY  O'ROURKE'S. 
SETH  STAMMLER'S.  and  MIKE  BEHONICK'S  hair 
styled  with  REDKEN  Water  Wax.  Gavin  Harwin 
for  Cutler  NY  Redken.  Their  faces  moisturized 
with  MAC  Day  S.P.F.  Light  Moisture:  on 


their  faces.  Blot  Powder  Loose:  on  their  lips. 
Lip  Conditioner  S.P.F.  15.  PAGES  362-63:  JEISA 
CHIMINAZZO'S.  JACQUETTA  WHEELER'S. 
ANOUK  LEPORE'S.  DIANA  DONDOE'S.  and 
THEODORA  RICHARDS'S  hair  styled  with  JOHN 
FRIEDA  Frizz  Ease  Hair  Spray:  Gavin  Harwin 
for  Cutler  NY/Redken.  On  their  faces.  GIORGIO 
ARMANI  Luminous  Silk  Foundation  in  No.  3: 
on  their  eyes.  MAC  3  Lash.  Eye  Shadow- 
in  Black  Tied  and  in  White  Frost,  and  Smooth 
Silk  Eye  Pencil  in  No.  8;  on  their  lips. 
Lipstick  in  Tanarama.  Deborah  Lippmann  for 
lippmanncollection.com/The  Wall  Group. 
PAGES  364-65:  LIAM  McMULLANS,  STEFAN 
WEINBERGER'S.  LUIGI  TADINI'S.  FRANCESCO 
CARROZZINI'S,  KALLEAN  DE  CASTELBAJAC'S. 
JORDAN  GALL  AMD'S,  LOUIS  EISNERS,  and 
NICK  BROWN'S  hair  styled  with  PANTENE 
Pomade  and  REDKEN  Styling  Gel:  Gavin  Harwin 
for  Cutler  NY  Redken.  Their  faces  moisturized 
with  LA  ROCHE-POSAY  Toleriane:  on  their  faces. 
SHU  UEMURA  Face  Powder  in  Matte;  on  their 
lips.  SMITH'S  Rosebud  Lip  Salve.  PAGES  370-75: 
Hair  and  makeup  by  Yana  Yakubenok. 
PAGE  398:  HOWARD  SCHULTZ'S  grooming  by 
Amie  Johnson  for  celestineagency.com. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS:  AZUREE 
TOM  FORD  ESTEE  LAUDER  COLLECTION, 

Bergdorf  Goodman.  N.Y.C..  and 
Bloomingdale's.  Neiman  Marcus,  and  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  stores  nationwide.  BUMBLE  AND 
BUMBLE,  Bumble  and  Bumble  salons.  NYC.  or 
go  to  bumbleandbumble.com.  CHANEL,  Chanel 
boutiques  and  counters  nationwide,  or  go  to 
chanel.com  or  sephora.con.  CLE  DE  PEAU 
BEAUTE.  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC.  selected 
Barneys  New  York  stores,  and  Neiman  Marcus 
and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  CUTLER. 
call  877-308-3838.  DIOR,  Dior  boutiques  and 
major  department  stores  nationw  ide.  GIORGIO 
ARMANI,  Giorgio  Armani.  NYC.  and  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  JOHN  FRIEDA, 
drugstores  nationwide,  or  go  to  drugstore.com. 
KERASTASE  PARIS,  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  to 
kerastase.com.  LA  ROCHE-POSAY,  SkinCareLab. 
N.Y.C.  L'OREAL  and  L'OREAL  MEN,  drugstores 
nationw  ide.  or  go  to  loreal.com.  MAC,  from 


MAC  stores  and  department  stores  nationw| 
or  go  to  maccosmetics.com.  MATRIX,  call 
800-6-MATRIX.  or  go  to  matrix.com. 
PANTENE,  go  to  drugstore.com.  REDKEN,  h<\ 
Redken  Gallerie.  N.Y.C.,  or  go  to  redken.cc 
SHU  UEMURA,  Shu  Uemura.  N.Y.C.  and  Sal 
Francisco,  and  Sephora  stores  nationw  ide. 
SMITH'S,  beauty  counters  nationwide. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

COVER  AND  PAGE  132:  Produced  on  locatior 
Anne-Gael  Le  Clec"h  for  Lalaland.  Simon 
Costin  for  CLM.  PAGE  140:  Center,  from 
Bernstein  Andriulli.  PAGE  145:  The  Athena c 
Portrait  of  George  Washington,  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  from  A. P.  Images.  PAGE  170:  Bottom 
courtesy  of  Paul  Starr.  PAGE  172:  From  G 
Images.  PAGE  174:  Bottom,  from  Photograp 
Showcase  newscom.com.  PAGE  176:  Courtes\ 
of  Mrs.  Rina  Savonuzzi.  PAGE  186:  Copy  wol 
by  Alexa  Helsell.  PAGE  194:  ©  by  Curatorial 
Assistance.  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  courtesy  of 
the  Michael  Hoppen  Gallery  (Hoppe):  from 
firstview.com  (N.Y  Fashion  Week). 
PAGE  198:  Painting  of  Bob  Wills  and  His  Te 
Playboys  from  Honky-Tonk  Heroes  &  Hillbii 
Angels:  The  Pioneers  of  Country  &  Western 
Music  (Houghton  Mifflin).  PAGE  210:  By  Bil 
Bettencourt  (Colicchio).  Amanda  de  Caden 
(Moore).  Autumn  de  Wilde  (Ward),  from 
Jupiterimages  (scull  and  crossed  swords),  by 
Mischa  Richter  (Smith).  PAGE  218:  Top  left 
©  by  Zaha  Hadid  Architects.  PAGE  220:  Lar 
photograph.  from  Photo  Locchi.  Locchi 
Historical  Archive.  Florence,  from  Walking 
Dreams:  Sahatore  Ferragamo  1898-1960. 
PAGE  222:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by  Laura 
Cavanaugh/U.P.I./Landov.  Kevin  Mazur 
wireimage.com.  Jeffrey  Mayer  wireimage.co 
Hubert  Boesl  dpa/Landov.  Eric  Gaillard 
Reuters  Landov.  William  Lovelace/Express/ 
Getty  Image.  Tim  Whitby  wireimage.com. 
J.  Scott  Applewhite  Bloomberg  News/ 
Landov.  Rob  Loud/w  ireimage.com.  Richard 
C  Lew  is  w  ireimage.com.  Benoit  Tessier 
Maxppp,  Landov.  Stephen  Lovekin  wireimag 
.com.  PAGE  230:  Courtesy  of  Sonnenschein 
Nath  &  Rosenthal.  PAGE  236:  From  A.P.  Imag 
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Her),  from  Gamma  (Bush),  from  Getty 

ges  (Cheney,  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  Rove), 

D  Reuters  Corbis  (New  York  Times 

Iding),  from  Sygma  Corbis  (Arthur  Ochs 

zberger).  PAGE  244:  From  Magnum 

rtos.  PAGE  246:  From  AFP/Getty  Images. 

;E  247:  From  World  Picture  News. 

-E  251:  Bottom  left,  from  Reuters  Corbis. 

IE  276:  Courtesy  of  John  Clifford  and  The 

ne  Sentinel.  PAGE  281:  Courtesy  of  Northeast 

Defense  Sector.  PAGE  286:  Top,  from 

iters  Corbis.  PAGE  290:  Tim  Ebneth  for 

Hey  Resources.  PAGES  301  AND  307: 

>duced  on  location  by  Giovanni  Jance. 

;E  302:  Bottom,  from  Splash  News. 

>E  305:  Top,  from  Starpix/Gamma;  bottom, 

m  BEImages.  PAGE  309:  Ed  Murphy  for 

rexagency.com.  PAGE  314:  Top.  by  Thomas 

McAvoy/Time  Life  Pictures/Getty 

ages;  bottom,  from  left:  by  Sara  De  Boer/ 

na.  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos,  Alexandra 

nkler/Reuters/Landov,  Rabbani  and 

ilimene/wireimage.com.  PAGE  316:  Top,  by 
rey  Miller.  PAGE  324:  Top  left,  center,  and 

i  right,  by  Alain  Benainous/Gamma; 

ktom  left,  ©  by  Pool/People  Avenue/Corbis; 

ttom  right,  by  Stephane  Cardinale/People 
enue  Corbis.  PAGE  325:  Left,  by  Laura 

ivanaugh/UPI/Landov;  top  right,  by  Yuri 

ipas/Reuters/Landov;  bottom  right, 

J.  Scott  Applewhite/A. P.  Images.  PAGE  326: 

ockwise  from  top  left:  by  Alex  Berliner/ 
Images,  Evan  Agostini/Getty  Images, 

ik  Brian/Gamma,  Nicolas  Khayat/Abaca. 

!GE  327:  Clockwise  from  left:  by  Steve 


Eichner/W/W/Z>/A.P.  Images.  Dennis  Van  Tine/ 
Landov,  Jonathan  Becker.  PAGE  328:  Left, 
top  to  bottom:  by  Dennis  Van  Tine/LFI, 
Nancy  Kaszerman/Zuma  Press,  Bruno  Bebert/ 
Deadline/Polaris.  Center,  by  Henry  Lamb/ 
Photowire/BEImages.  Right,  by  Patrick 
McMullan.  PAGE  329:  Left,  by  Stephane 
Cardinale/People  Avenue  Corbis;  top  right, 
by  JJOOl/JWJOOl/ZBP/Zuma  Press;  bottom 
right,  by  Tsuni/Gamma.  PAGE  330:  Top  left, 
by  Vince  Bucci/Getty  Images;  bottom  left, 
by  Lenny  Abbot/infgoff.com;  center,  by 
D.  Van/UPI/Landov;  right,  by  Toby  Melville/ 
Reuters/Landov.  PAGE  331:  Left,  clockwise  from 
top  left:  Orban-Taamallah-Zabulon/Abaca 
Press,  Dave  M.  Benett/Getty  Images,  Roxanne 
Lowit.  Right,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
by  Richard  Young/Rex  Features,  Dafydd 
Jones,  from  Rex  Features.  PAGE  332:  Clockwise 
from  top  left:  by  Gina  James/graylock.com/ 
Retna  Ltd.,  Carmen  Valdes/Retna  Ltd., 
Billy  Farrell/PMc,  ©  by  Baverel/Starface/Retna 
UK.  PAGE  333:  From  left:  ©  by  Stuart  Wilson/ 
Retna  UK,  John  Spellman/Retna  Ltd.,  from 
IMP/LFI.  PAGE  334:  Top  left,  by  R.  Stonehouse/ 
Camera  Press/Retna  Ltd.;  top  right,  from 
RetnaCelebs;  bottom,  by  Patrick  McMullan. 
PAGE  335:  Left,  by  Roxanne  Lowit:  right, 
by  Gabriela  Maj/PMc.  PAGE  336:  From  left: 
by  Patrick  McMullan.  Remy  de  la  Mauviniere/ 
A. P.  Images,  Stephen  Wake/Paul  Chesterton/ 
bigpicturesphoto.com.  PAGE  337:  Left, 
by  Maurizio  Maule/Fotogramma;  center,  by 
Berenguer/Europa  Press/Gamma.  Right, 
top  to  bottom:  from  infgoff.com,  by  Tristan 


Fewings/Camera  Press/Retna  Ltd.,  from 
Solo/Zuma  Press.  PAGE  338:  Clockwise  from 
top  left:  by  Peter  Dench/Corbis,  Mangiarotti/ 
Nocenti/Olympia/Sipa  Press,  Patrick 
Rideaux/Rex  Features,  Daniele  Venturelli/ 
wireimage.com.  PAGE  339:  From  left:  by 
Ebriones/Euroimagen/LFI,  Dominic  O'Neill/ 
Desmond  O'Neill  Features,  from  Rex 
Features.  PAGE  340:  Clockwise  from  top  left: 
by  Marina  Gamier,  Brad  Barket/Getty  Images, 
Rick  Mackler/Globe  Photos,  Alain  Benainous/ 
Gamma,  Djamilla  Rosa  Cochran/wireimage 
.com.  PAGES  345-51:  See  credits  for  cover. 
PAGES  352-55:  Stefan  Beckman  for  Stefan 
Beckman  Studio.  PAGES  358-65:  Produced  on 
location  by  Jennifer  Hutz.  Thomas  Thurnauer 
for  supercube.net.  PAGES  360-61:  Casting 
by  M.  L.  McCarthy  for  Urban  Productions. 
PAGES  370-75:  Production  by  Valery 
Katsuba.  PAGES  376-77:  From  AFP/Getty 
Images.  PAGES  378-79:  Both  from  Polaris. 
PAGES  382-83:  Left,  from  A. P.  Images;  inset 
from  Black  Star.  PAGES  384-85:  Right, 
from  A. P.  Images;  inset  from  AFP/Getty 
Images.  PAGE  390:  From  Gaumont/The  Kobal 
Collection  (Kinski).  from  Getty  Images  for 
Meet  the  Press  (Chertoff).  PAGE  392:  From  AFP/ 
Getty  Images  (Hayden),  from  Warner  Bros./ 
Everett  Collection  (Fudd).  PAGE  393:  For 
FRETTE  bed  linens,  call  800-35-FRETTE,  or 
go  to  frette.com;  rug  by  ABC  CARPET  & 
HOME,  from  ABC  Carpet  &  Home.  NYC. 

CORRECTION:  On  page  174  of  the  August  issue. 
Linda  Opie's  hooded  T-shirt  is  by  Lacoste. 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


HOWARD  SCHULTZ 

In  1971,  the  first  Starbucks  opened  at  the 

illustrious  Pike  Place  Market,  on  Seattle's 

waterfront.  A  New  Yorker  humbly  raised 

in  a  Brooklyn  housing  project,  Howard  Schultz 

went  on  to  create  a  multi-billion-dollar 

company  with  nearly  11,000  stores  worldwide. 

Prior  to  celebrating  the  coffee  chains  35th 

anniversary,  next  month,  he  reflects  on  his 

father,  the  perfect  shot  of  espresso, 

and  the  working  people  of  America 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Enjoying  the  perfect  shot  of  espresso,  which  many  have 
compared  to  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

That  I  wont  help  to  solve  America's  health-care  crisis 

and  address  the  needs  of  the  46  million  people  in  our  country 

without  health  insurance. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Warren  Bennis. 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in 
yourself? 

The  need  to  over-achieve. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Hubris. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  imagination. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most 
overrated  virtue? 

Perfection. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  people  are  late,  and  I  say  it's  O.K. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most 
overuse? 

"Double  short  nonfat  latte.  three- 
quarters  full." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  father  passed  away  before  seeing 
me  succeed. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Envisioning  the  next  phase  of  growth  at 
Starbucks,  particularly  in  China. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  be  more  patient. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

To  have  more  time  together. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what 
do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  public  servant  who  has  the  courage  to  lead  without 
regard  to  special  interests,  polling,  or  assessing  my  chance 
for  re-election. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  memories. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

I  can  think  of  worse  places  than  Majorca.  Spain. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

I'm  living  it. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

The  ability  to  dream  more  than  others  think  practical  and 
expect  more  than  others  think  possible. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Emotional  intelligence. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Authenticity. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Herman  Melville,  Billy  Collins,  and  Morris  West. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Merlin. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 
The  working  people  of  America. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

A  sense  of  entitlement. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Success  is  best  when  it's  shared." 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


HOWARD  SCHULTZ 

In  1971,  the  first  Starbucks  opened  at  the 

illustrious  Pike  Place  Market,  on  Seattle's 

waterfront.  A  New  Yorker  humbly  raised 

in  a  Brooklyn  housing  project,  Howard  Schultz 

went  on  to  create  a  multi-billion-dollar 

company  with  nearly  11,000  stores  worldwide. 

Prior  to  celebrating  the  coffee  chain's  35th 

anniversary,  next  month,  he  reflects  on  his 

father,  the  perfect  shot  of  espresso, 

and  the  working  people  of  America 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Enjoying  the  perfect  shot  of  espresso,  which  many  have 

compared  to  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

That  I  won't  help  to  solve  America's  health-care  crisis 

and  address  the  needs  of  the  46  million  people  in  our  country 

without  health  insurance. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Warren  Bennis. 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in 
yourself? 

The  need  to  over-achieve. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Hubriv 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  imagination. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most 
overrated  virtue? 

Perfection. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  people  are  late,  and  I  say  it's  O.K. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most 
overuse? 

"Double  short  nonfat  latte.  three- 
quarters  full." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  father  passed  away  before  seeing 
me  succeed. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Envisioning  the  next  phase  of  growth  at 
Starbucks,  particularly  in  China. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 
To  be  more  patient. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

To  have  more  time  together. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what 
do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  public  servant  who  has  the  courage  to  lead  without 
regard  to  special  interests,  polling,  or  assessing  my  chance 
for  re-election. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  memories. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

I  can  think  of  worse  places  than  Majorca,  Spain. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 
I'm  living  it. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

The  ability  to  dream  more  than  others  think  practical  and 
expect  more  than  others  think  possible. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Emotional  intelligence. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 
Authenticity. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Herman  Melville,  Billy  Collins,  and  Morris  West. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Merlin. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

The  working  people  of  America. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 
A  sense  of  entitlement. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Success  is  best  when  it's  shared." 
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illustrious  Pike  Place  Market,  on  Seattle's 

waterfront.  A  New  Yorker  humbly  raised 

in  a  Brooklyn  housing  project,  Howard  Schultz 

went  on  to  create  a  multi-billion-dollar 

company  with  nearly  11,000  stores  worldwide. 

Prior  to  celebrating  the  coffee  chains  35th 

anniversary,  next  month,  he  reflects  on  his 

father,  the  perfect  shot  of  espresso, 

and  the  working  people  of  America 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Enjoying  the  perfect  shot  of  espresso,  which  many  have 

compared  to  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

That  I  won't  help  to  solve  America's  health-care  crisis 

and  address  the  needs  of  the  46  million  people  in  our  country 

without  health  insurance. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 
Warren  Bennis. 


What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in 
yourself? 

The  need  to  over-achieve. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Hubris. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  imagination. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most 
overrated  virtue? 

Perfection. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  people  are  late,  and  I  say  it's  O.K. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most 
overuse? 

"Double  short  nonfat  latte,  three- 
quarters  full." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  father  passed  away  before  seeing 
me  succeed. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Envisioning  the  next  phase  of  growth  at 
Starbucks,  particularly  in  China. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  be  more  patient. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

To  have  more  time  together. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what 
do  you  think  it  would  be? 

A  public  servant  who  has  the  courage  to  lead  without 
regard  to  special  interests,  polling,  or  assessing  my  chance 
for  re-election. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  memories. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

I  can  think  of  worse  places  than  Majorca,  Spain. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

I'm  living  it. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

The  ability  to  dream  more  than  others  think  practical  and 
expect  more  than  others  think  possible. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Emotional  intelligence. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Authenticity. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Herman  Melville.  Billy  Collins,  and  Morris  West. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Merlin. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

The  working  people  of  America. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 
A  sense  of  entitlement. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Success  is  best  when  it's  shared." 
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A  22-PAGE  TOM  CRUISE-KATIE  HOLMES  FAMILY  ALBUM 


l  2006/$4.50U.S. 
^NITYFAIR.COM 
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Calvin  Klein 


collection 


654  madison  avenue  new  york 
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esteFlauder 


15-hour  staying  power. 
Flawless  all  day. 


Double  Wear 


Stav-in-Place 


SPF  It) 


The  flawless  look  you  see  in  the  morning  is 
the  look  you  keep  all  day.  This  comfortable, 
worry-free  liquid  makeup  stays  fresh,  looks 
natural  through  heat,  humidity,  nonstop 
activity.  Won't  change  color,  smudge  or 
come  off  on  clothes. 

New.  Stay-in-Place  Powder  Makeup  SPF  10 

Now,  enjoy  long  wear  in  a  powder  makeup, 
too.  For  a  continuously  flawless  look, 
without  touch-ups. 


Double  Wear 

Stay-in-Place  Makeup 
Teint  longuete"' 
intransf 
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Saks  loves  finding  the  perfect  ingredient. 
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Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stores,      www.louisvuitton.com      866-VUITTON 
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LOUIS  VUITTON 


Four  qualities 
create  a  perfect 
foundation 
match. 

One  will  surprise  you. 


Skin  Type:  Determines  if  you  need  colour  to  invisibility?  Do  you  know 

oil  control,  more  moisture  or  a  bit  of  the  best  technique  to  conceal 

both.  Coverage:  Sheer  to  full,  the  blemishes?  Help  blush  stay  put?  We 

right  formula  evens  skin  tone,  forgives  do,  and  we  share.  It's  also  true  that 

imperfections.  Finish:  Natural,  matte,  great  skin  is  the  best  foundation  to 

dewy,  velvety,  works  best  when  in  any  look.  We'll  show  you  that,  too. 

sync  with  skin.  Shade:  Surprisingly,  See  why  consumers  choose  Clinique  | 

even  an  exact  match  looks  more  foundation  over  any  other.*  All 

natural  when  you  only  apply  it  October  at  any  Clinique  counter,  g( 

where  needed.  Now  the  Expert  can  a  free**  10-day  supply  of  your  idea 

choose  formulas  that  visibly  correct  liquid  foundation.  No  purchase 

problems.  And  demonstrate  necessary.  No  appointment  either. 

application.  Do  you  know  dampening  Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free, 

fingers  as  you  near  the  jaw  blends  Shop  now  at  clinique.com 


CLINIQUE 


*Source:  NPD  BeautyTrends,  Department  Store  Sales  2C 
fOne  to  a  customer,  please.  While  supplies  last.  Offer  good  from  October  1  through  October  31,  2C 
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UNPARALLELED  LASH  PERFORMANCE:  VOLUME.  LENGTH.  CURL.  SEPARATION 

THE  NEW  MASCARA  FROM  CHANEL 
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NEW  YORK    ATLANTA    BAL  HARBOUR    DALLAS    HOUSTON    LASVEOAS    MANHASSET    ORLANDO    SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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Dermo 


The  Most  Advanced  Revitalift  In  10  Years. 

Fewer  Wrinkles  and  Firmer  Skin.  In  Just  Two  Weeks! 


NEW 


Advanced 

REVITALIFT 

COMPLETE" 

1.  Advanced  Anti-Wrinkle  Action 
With  Fortified  Pro-Retinol  A® 

84%  of  women  saw  smoother  skin  in  2  weeks* 

2.  Powerful  Firming  Innovation 
With  Pro-Lastyl™ 

65°/o  of  women  saw  firmer  skin  in  2  weeks* 

3.  SPF  15  Protection  and  24-Hour  Hydration 
Because  You're  Worth  It™ 


RE 

Advanced 

REVITALIFT 

complete® 


New  Lightweight  Lotion 


JREA 


Advanced 

REVITALIFT 

COMPLETE* 

LOTION 
WITH  SPF  15  SUNSCREEN 


■MM 


For  40ish  Skin 


"Self-tested  on  49  women. 
For  skincare  advice  visit  www.lorealparis.com  ©2006  L'Oreal  USA,  Inc. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  MADE  OF? 


SHOES    HANDBAGS    COATS 

New  Yoik     Tokyo    Chicago    San  Francisco     Beverly  Hills 

ColeHaan.com     800  2018001 
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NEW  YORK  BEVERLY  HILLS  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  DALLAS  CORAL  GABLES  NORDSTROM  STOF 


lONY  BENNETT 

UETS:    AN    AMERICAN    CLASSIC 

IATURING  BONO  MICHAEL  BUBLE  ELVIS  COSTELLO  CELINE  DION 
XIE  CHICKS  BILLY  JOEL  ELTON  JOHN  JUANES  DIANA  KRALL  k.d.  lang 
)HN  LEGEND  PAUL  MCCARTNEY  TIM  McGRAW  GEORGE  MICHAEL 
riNG  BARBRA  STREISAND  JAMES  TAYLOR  AND  STEVIE  WONDER 


v  JudyG 

jkDVDcc 


We're  celebrating  Tony  Bennett's  80  amazing  years.  To  toast  the  occasion,  Target  brings  you 
two  exclusive  offerings.  Pick  up  Tony's  Duets  CD  with  four  bonus  tracks  featuring  Michael  Buble, 
Judy  Garland,  Diana  Krall  and  Frank  Sinatra.  Want  more?  Get  the  limited-edition  CD  with  bonus 
content  documenting  the  making  of  the  album.  Arriving  at  Target  September  26. 
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ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MON 

•  CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  CELEBRATES  THE 
LEGACY  OF  ICONOCLASTIC  JOURNALIST  I.  F.  STC 

•  ALEX  SHOUMATOFF  ON  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
MOUNTAINEERING  LEGEND  REINHOLD  MESSNE 


FEATURES 


276  SOMEONE  WANTED  TO  SEE  ME?  A  secret  trip  to 

Telluride  yielded  the  photographs  the  world  has  been  wait; 
for,  a  private  look  at  the  family  life  of  Hollywood's  biggest 
star,  plus  answers  on  why  his  baby  hasn't  been  seen— till  nc 
Spending  several  days  with  Tom,  Katie,  and  the  extended 
Cruise-Holmes  clan,  Jane  Sarkin  discovers  Suri-induced  bl 
(and  a  defiant  new  mom)  at  the  eye  of  a  media  hurricane. 
Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

296  UNDER  EGYPT'S  VOLCANO  The  "Red  Sea  Riviera, 
where  tourists  are  shielded  from  the  surrounding  povert 
and  anti-West  sentiment,  has  recently  become  a  suicide- 
bomber  target.  Escaping  to  the  seething  streets, 
Scott  Anderson  reports  on  an  Egypt  you  aren't  supposed 
to  see.  Photographs  by  Paolo  Pellegrin. 

302  ENTER  ANNETTE  Brigitte  Lacombe  and  Laura  Jacobs 
spotlight  Annette  Bening.  who  sharpens  her  edge  as 
Augusten  Burroughs's  crazy  mom  in  Running  with  Scissor 

304  FIELD  OF  NIGHTMARES  Ron  Williamson  was 

sentenced  to  death  in  1988  for  a  murder  he  didn't  comm 
In  an  excerpt  from  his  first  nonfiction  book.  The  Innocent 
Man,  John  Grisham  delivers  a  harrowing  tale  of  twisted 
justice.  Photograph  by  Jonas  Karlsson. 

308  CORGIS  NOT  INCLUDED  Steven  Daly  spotlights 
Helen  Mirren,  who  has  fast-forwarded  from  Elizabeth  I 
to  Elizabeth  II  with  this  month's  The  Queen. 

310  COOKING  UP  A  STORM  Americans  have  ditched 
Cheez  Whiz  for  Camembert,  a  transformation  that  begat 
in  1971  with  a  burst  of  sex,  drugs,  and  organic  mesclun 
at  Chez  Panisse,  in  Berkeley,  California.  In  an  excerpt  froi 
his  new  book,  David  Kamp  savors  the  heated  partnership 
that  propelled  Alice  Waters  into  the  foodie  pantheon. 
Photograph  by  Jonas  Karlsson. 
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TOKYO  BEVERLY    HILLS  BOSTON,         CHEVY   CHASE  CHICAGO 
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The  New 

Godiva  Gold 

Collection 

Get  lost  in  a  golden  moment. 

Luscious  new  pieces  and 

your  favorite  classics 

all  created  with  your  utmost 

chocolate  desires  in  mind. 


f  Chocolaliei 
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PROOF  THAT  BOUNDARIES  ARE  ONLY  IMAGINED. 

On  December  17th,  Range  Rover  Sport  experienced  rush  hour 
200  feet  beneath  Tokyo.  See  how  at  landroverusa.com. 


RANGE  ROVER  SPORT  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  EXTRAORDINARY 


©2006  Land  Rover  North  America  Inc.  v, 
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CON  TIN  LED    FROM    PAGE    40 


TOO  HEPBURN  FOR  HOLLYWOOD  Playing  the  lc 
suffering  mistress  to  Spencer  Tracy-  made  Katharine  Hep 
a  beloved  icon,  but  was  it  just  another  role?  In  an  excer 
from  his  biography.  William  J.  Mann  reveals  how  H< 
spun  the  illusion  of  "Kate*'— patriotic,  authentic,  heteros 


329  STO P PA RD  WATC H  John  Huba  and  Christopher  Hitc 
spotlight  Tom  Stoppard's  new  trilogy.  "The  Coast  of  Utopi. 


F  A  N  F  A  I  R 


31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Enemies  undercover— Martin  Scorsese's  The  Departed. 
The  Cultural  Divide;  pink  ideas.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot 
Type.  Walter  Monheit  reviews  the  Spy  anthology;  Steve 
Garbarino  at  the  Beatrice  Inn;  Matt  Tyrnauer  sips 
espresso  in  N.Y.C.  A.  M.  Homes  gets  Influenced;  the 
Pinkberry  craze:  My  Stuff:  Brandusa  Niro.  John  Brodie 
explores  with  David  de  Rothschild.  Alexa  Brazilian  and| 
Punch  Hutton  pick  oysters.  Bob  Colacello  on  Da%  id 
Seidner:  Night-Table  Reading.  Jim  Windolf  remembers 
fixe  Last  Kiss;  Krista  Smith  salutes  flags  of  Our  fathers. 
Victoria  Mather  in  the  Golden  Triangle.  Maria  Ricapito  on  j 
the  House  of  Creed:  Hot  Looks. 


COLUMNS 


168  POX  AMERICANA  How  did  the  U.S.  go  from  the  bulj 
market  of  Clintonian  cool  to  Bush-Cheney's  menacing 
empire?  Michael  Wolff  fingers  the  neocons,  Tony  Blair,  a  J 
delusional  yuppies  who  still  think  they're  part  of  the  solutic 

182  SAVING  MRS.  ASTOR  That  Brooke  Astor.  at  104.  wai 
allegedly  living  in  squalor  may  be  the  biggest  scandal  to  re 
New  York  society  in  years.  Dominick  Dunne  weighs  in. 
Photograph  by  Patrick  Demarchelier. 

188  THE  BATTLE  FOR  SANTA  BARBARA  Astaffexodi  | 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  Xews-Press  sparked  criticism  of 
the  paper's  owner,  Wendy  McCaw.  Michael  Shnayerson  | 
finds  journalistic  trouble  in  paradise. 

196  INFAMOUS  SWANS  Sheila  Metzner  and  Bob  Colacelkl 
spotlight  Sigourney  Weaver.  Isabella  Rossellini.  and  Hop| 
Davis,  in  character  as  Truman  Capote's  socialite  muses. 

198  CONDOS  OF  THE  LIVING  DEAD  High-priced  gla 
houses  aimed  at  status  seekers  are  clogging  New  York's 
skyline.  A.  A.  Gill  throws  a  few  stones.  Photographs  by 
Jason  Schmidt. 
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tODUCING  THE  FRANK  GEHRY  COLLECTION 
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ANNE  KLEIN 

NEW  YORK 
BLOOMINGDALE'S    MACY'S    MADISON  AVENUE    ANNEKLEIN.COM 


Research 
Foundati 


Funding  the  fight  to  prevent  and  cure  breast  cancer  in  our  life. 

The  Breast  Cancer  Research  Founda 
Founded  in  1993  by  Evelyn  H.  Lauder 
www.bcrfcure.org,  1.866. FIND./  ' 
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BadglCU  ITilSCllKa  platinum  Habd  Black  short  strapless  plaid  cocktail  dress  with  satin  bodice.  695.QQ.  ta'lJresses.  Select  stores. 
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LIKE  NO  OTHER  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD 


1 


>fonc  Don  j 


5  Black/red  plaid  jacket.  495.00.  59th  Street.  Chestnut  Hill,  North  Michigan  and  Soho. 
Black  skirt.  210.00.  In  YES.  Bloomingdale's.  Select  stores.  • 


A 


1l.3.iTl.l5.  Red  royal  plaid  wool  cocktail  dress,  565.00.  In  Y.E.S.  Bloomingdale's.  Select  stores. 


£11  en  tracy  : 

Reri  tartan  ;. 
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HONOLULU.  BEVERLY  HILLS,  N 

BOSTON.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  M/> 
^HORT  HILLS.  CHEVY  CHASE.  AMD  I 
'  :-REW  AND  PALACIO  DE 

"L.  800  929.DIOR/ W 


GAS.  BAL  HARBOUR 
«1  BEACH.  WAIKIKI.  HOUSTO! . 
RICO.  SELECT  SAKS  FIFTH 
TIONS 


vanity  fair  agenda 


Savor  the  Dream 

Connoisseurs  of  fine  living  who  dream  of  imbuing 
a  certain  sense  of  style  in  everything  they  do-no 
matter  how  casual  or  laid-back  the  gathering- 
will  enjoy  a  taste  of  the  good  life  at  Lincoln's 
Savor  the  Dream  experience.  Top  local  chefs 
chosen  by  Bon  Appetit  and  Gounnet  will  be  on 
hand  to  give  demonstrations,  provide  samples, 
and  distribute  recipes  of  signature  dishes. 

9/15-9/17       Atlantic  Station,  Atlanta 

9/22-9/24     Piano  Balloon  Festival,  Dallas 

9/30-10/1       Crocker  Park,  Cleveland 

IO/7-IO/8      12th  Annual  Little  Italy  Festa, 
San  Diego 

10/14-10/15     Santa  Barbara  Art  Festival, 
Santa  Barbara 

10/21-10/22   The  Woodlands  Market 
Street,  Houston 

II/4-II/5  South  Miami  Art  Festival,  Miami 

II/I0-II/I2        31st  Annual  Fountain  Hills 

Arts  &  Crafts  Festival,  Phoenix 

Plus,  get  a  taste  of  Lincoln  by  test-driving  the 
new  2007  Lincoln  Navigator,  the  all -new  2007 
Lincoln  MKX,  and  the  new  2007  Lincoln  MKZ 

Visit  lincoln.com/savorthedream.com  for 
a  list  of  participating  chefs  and  more 
information  on  the  Savor  the  Dream  Tour. 


Introducing  I  ho  Now 
Michael  kors 

Monogram  Collodion 


Designer  Michael  Kors  brings  his 
signature  vision  of  chic  American  luxury 
to  the  Monogram  Collection  this  fall. 
Exclusive  to  the  MICHAEL  Michael 
Kors  line,  this  new  collection  is  designed 
for  the  glamorous  on-the-go  lifestyle 
and  will  undoubtedly  become  an 
instant  classic.  View  the  new  Monogram 
Collection  at  michaelkors.com  or  visit 
the  new  Michael  Kors  retail  locations 
at  NorthPark  Center  in  Dallas,  The 
Westchester  Mall  in  White  Plains,  and 
The  Pier  at  Caesars  in  Atlantic  City. 


Real  Results  with  Clarins 

Enter  for  a  chance  to  win  a  free  trip  to  New 

York  City  and  experience  the  latest  beauty 

hot  spot-Clarins  Skin  Spa.  Visit  your  local 

Clarins  Counter  in  October  and  mention 

Real  Results  to  receive  a  skincare  consultation, 

complimentary  Express  Beauty  Treat,  and  a 

free  gift  when  you  schedule  a  complimentary 

Clarins-One-To-One  Facial  Treatment. 

While  at  the  counter,  enter  the  Real  Results 

Sweepstakes  for  a  chance  to  win  the  ultimate 

spa  experience  in  New  York  City. 

Available  while  supplies  last.  NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY 
For  complete  rules,  including  alternate  method  of  entry,  visit 
dorinscontestcom.  Starts  10/1/06  and  ends  10/31/06,  when  al 
entries  must  be  received.  Open  to  legal  residents  of  the  50 
United  States/DC,  18  or  older  as  of  the  date  of  entry,  except 
employees  of  Sponsor.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number 
of  entries  received.  Void  outside  the  50  United  States/DC,  and 
where  prohibited.  Prae  ARV:  SI.700.  Sponsor  The  Conde  Nasi 
Pubfcotrons.  4  Times  Square,  NY,  NY  10036. 
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Fashion  and  art  come  together  to  support  teachers.  Purchase  a 
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Jones  New  York  limited -edition  T-shirt  illustrated  by  Sujean  Rim  to 
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benefit  teachers  and  children's  education.  One  hundred  percent  of 
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Jones  New  York's  profits  from  the  T-shirt  will  be  donated  to  Jones 
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New  York  In  The  Classroom,  a  nonprofit  organization.  Available  at 
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select  Macy's,  Boston  Store,  and  Carson  Pirie  Scott  locations  or  at 
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jnyintheclassroom.org. 
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Not  Just  for  Brunch 

ABSOLUT*  May  Be  Hot 

2  parts  ABSOLUT*  CITRON 

I  part  fresh  lemon  juice 

Dash  balsamic  vinegar 

Pinch  Indian  caraway 

Tomato  juice 

Shake  all  ingredients  with  ice  and  strain  into  an 
old-fashioned  glass.  Garnish  with  cucumber  slices. 

ABSOLUT1  World's  Fastest 
Bloody  Mary 

I  part  ABSOLUT5  PEPPAR 

Cocktail  tomato 

Salt 

Pour  chilled  ABSOLUT*  PEPPAR 
into  a  shooter  glass.  Drink. 

Round  off  with  a  cocktail  tomato  dipped  in  salt. 

ABSOLUT1  \bdto  Product  of  Sweden  ABSOLUT*,  ABSOLUT*  VODKA 

COUNTRY  Of  SWEDEN  &  Logo,  ENJOY  WITH  A8SOLUT*  RESPONSiBIUTY, 

and  ABSOLUT"  Bottle  Designs  are  rrodemarte  owned  by  V&S  Vin  &  Spot  AB 

(pub).  ©2000-2006  V&S  V«i&  Sprit  A8  (pool).  A»  rights  reserved.  Imported 

in  Ihe  US  by  Absolut*  Spirts  Co.  New  "bti  NY  Ery. 

ABSOLUT*  responsWly. 


\nnih  Fair  Veeess 

Visit  VFAccess.com  each  month  for  the  latest 
news  on  the  most  exclusive  Vanity  Fair  events, 
sweepstakes,  special  offers,  and  more.  Plus,  sign 
up  to  receive  e-mail  updates  from  Vanity  Fair 
and  join  our  A-List  reader  panel. 


Cole  Ha  an 
Near  You 

With  five  new  retail  locations 
nationwide,  it's  the  time  to 
discover  Cole  Haaa  Now  open 
at  the  Pier  at  Caesars  in 
Atlantic  City,  Waterside  Shops  in 
Naples,  and  the  Galleria  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Opening  soon  at 
Topanga  Plaza  in  Canoga  Park, 
Calif.,  and  at  Woodfield  Mall  in 
Schaumburg,  III.  To  find  a  store 
near  you,  visit  colehaan.com  or 
call  800-201-8001. 
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LOreal  Paris  Celebrates  Greal  Music  and  Fashion 


L'Oreal  Paris  is  proud  to  sponsor  Fashion  Rocks™  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row!  Log  on  to  fashionrocks06.com/lorealparis  to  find  out  how  you  can 
keep  the  celebration  going  with  a  free  gift  of  rocking  tunes  from  today's 
hottest  up-and-coming  artists. 

Because  you're  worth  it. 


ca  sponsorea  me  premiere  or  cawora  ourns  s  new  ti 
The  Groomsmen,  at  Arcligbt  Cinemas  in  Los  Angeles.  Following  the 
screening,  cast  members  joined  V.I.R's  and  Hollywood  insiders,  including 
Selma  Blair,  Nicky  Hilton,  and  the  cast  of  Entourage,  at  Cat  &  Fiddle  for  i 
exclusive  after-party  hosted  by  Nautica  and  Vanity  Fair.  Guests  celebrat 
the  film  and  danced  the  night  away  to  tunes  spun  by  D.J.  Pesce. 
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NEW  YORK        LOS   AN  ATLANTA 

BOCA  R 

DALLAS 

ORLANDO 

SHC  WAIKIK 


ECI  gray  pinstripe  jacket, 

chiffon  print  top  and  pinstripe 

cuffed  gaucho  Cos-in  boot  by 

Kenneth  Cole  Reaction 

www.dillards.com 

345-5273 
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Keane  jacket,  Nitsa  sweater 

Antonio  pant,  covered- 
buckle  belt  and  Dixie  boot, 
all  from  Antonio  Melani. 
www.dillards.com 
1  800-345-5273 
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The  Style  of  Your  Lif 
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Chain  Reaction  by  Kenneth 

Cole  Reaction  rectangular 

goldtone  watch  with  woven 

leather/goldtone  band. 

www.dillards.com 

1-800-345-5273 


Kathy  Van  Zeeland  large 

satchel  in  dark  red  croco. 

www.dillards.com 

1-800-345-5273 
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The  Styl 


Live  a  Little  reversible  faux 

fur/suede  vest.  Prive  cashmere 

shawl  collar  sweater.  Sunny 

Taylor  menswear  patchwork 

skirt  and  Jeckel  T-strap 

pump  by  Calvin  Klein. 

www.dillards.c 

1-800-345-5273 


Chantastic  high-shaft 

I      leather  boot  with 

back  lace  detailing,  by 

Kenneth  Cole  Reaction. 

www.dillards  com 

1-800-345-5273 


BilP* 


Karen 

beaded  knit  to( 

floral  lace  over 

www.dillards.d 

1-800-345-51 
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THE        NEW        SEABDN 
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ASSUME    THE    IDENTITY 
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[  KEY  TO  THE  CURE 

OCTOBER  12,  13,  14,  15 

Join  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  for  our  annual  shopping  event  to  support  Key  To  The  Cure, 

a  charitable  initiative  to  fight  women's  cancers. 

A  percentage  of  sales  up  to  $1  million  will  be  donated  to  local  and  national  women's  cancer  charities  through 

the  Women's  Cancer  Research  Fund,  a  program  of  the  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation.  To  order  the  limited 

edition  Hanes  T-shirt  designed  by  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  or  for  more  information  about  this  event,  call  888.771.2323 

or  visit  saks.com.  Mercedes-Benz  USA  will  also  make  a  generous  donation  of  $1  million  to  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's 

Key  To  The  Cure  through  the  sale  of  1000  Special  Edition  2007  E350  Sport  Sedans.  Special  thanks  to  Glenn  Close, 

the  2006  Ambassador  for  EIF's  Women's  Cancer  Research  Fund  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  Key  To  The  Cu- 
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VANITYFAIR.COM  IS... 

...  an  online  "Roundtable"  with  the  air  of  an  intimate  dinner  party 

...  an  assortment  of  original  Web-only  stories  and  videos, 
pop-culture  reviews  and  interviews,  photo-essays,  outtakes,  and  party  pictures 

...  a  lattice  of  links  to  250  of  the  Net's  top  blogs  and  gossip 
sites,  news  and  opinion  pages,  and  portals  for  Hollywood  and  the  arts 


...  a  lively  "Forum"  for  the  day  s  dish 
. . .  and  James  Wolcott's  blog 


VANITYFAIR.COM  IS ...  "the  best  party  on  the  web." 

—  THE   INDEPENDENT  (U.K.) 


>OME  PEOPLE  CREATE  POETRY  WITHOUT  EVE 


I  ang  Lang's  technical  command  of  the  piano  is  unquestioned.  His  boundless  enthusiasm  leaves 
audiences  breathless.  He  has  introduced  classical  music  to  an  entirely  new  generation  of  listeners. 
All  reasons  why  this  young  pianist  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  world's  best.  Maybe  they  should  add 
poet  to  the  list  as  well. 
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OYSTER  PERPETUAL  DAY   DATE  IaW. 

WWW  ROLEX.COM 
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.p  your  Hamptons  weekends 
by  traveling  from  Manhattan  aboard  the 
Hampton  Luxury  Liner's  spacious,  relaxing  bus 
•:.  departing  hourly.  Each  elegant  coach 
offers  beverages,  snacks,  music,  movies,  and  a 
tand  library.  Stretch  out  in  oversize  seats, 
refreshed.  Only  $24.99  each  way  when 
purchase  a  10-trip  value  pack  for  S249. 
servations,  call  631-537-5800,  or  visit 
hamptonluxuryliner.com. 


Power.  Passion.  Promise. 


ONYX  by  Azzaro  is  a  bold,  masculine 
blend  of  fresh  citrus  and  spices,  which 
creates  a  fragrance  deep  in  character 
and  strong  in  quality.  Present  him  with 
the  ONYX  Essence  of  Distinction  Gift 
Set,  complete  with  1.7  fl.  oz.  Eau  de 
Toilette  Natural  Spray,  2.5  fl.  oz.  After 
Shave  Balm,  and  2.5  fl.  oz.  Hair  and 
Body  Shampoo.  A  $67  value,  yours 
for  only  $49. 


Sweeping  Technology 


Shop  Oscar  de  la  Rents 

fall,  Oscar  de  la  Renta  re'. 

ber  2006  mo"  'ie 

debut  of  the  latest  accessories  and  select  items 
from  the  d<  ody  to  * 

iblfe  for  purchase  at  oscardelarenta 
The  best  of  the  seas<v  jway. 


h(-IUi,lnv   \l;il 

With  the  holiday  season  fast  approaching,  it's  time  to  get 
your  house  ready  for  entertaining.  The  best  way  to  begin 
home  makeover  is  with  a  new  carpet.  STAINMASTE^ 
available  in  hundreds  of  new  styles,  colors,  and  patterns  t 
are  luxurious,  beautiful,  and  durable.  Visit  a  STAINMASTE 
carpet  retailer  today  and  make  your  home  a  warm,  inviting 
~'ace  to  celebrate  the  holidays  for  years  to  come.  For  a  str 
^ar  you,  call  800-438-7668,  or  visit  stainmaster.com. 


EDITORS    LETTER 


louve  Got  Incompetence! 

It's  no  surprise  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's bullying  swagger  and 
blithe  ignorance  have  caused  much 
of  the  Muslim  world  to  hold  the 
U.S.  in  rock-bottom  regard.  What 
is  alarming  is  that  those  opinions 
are  beginning  to  be  shared  by  our  prin- 
cipal ally  in  the  Iraq  invasion  and  occu- 
pation—the British.  A  recent  poll  conducted 
for  The  Daily  Telegraph  found  that  more 
than  75  percent  of  Britons  think  Bush  is 
a  "poor"  or  even  "terrible"  leader.  Worse, 
thanks  to  the  current  administration.  65  per- 
cent of  those  polled  believe  America  is  a 
malignant  force  in  the  world  today.  Almost 
70  percent  say  their  overall  opinion  of  the 

L.S.  under  President  Bush  has  gone  down  recently.  And  12  percent 
say  they  have  no  confidence  in  American  leadership.  For  more  cheery 
news  of  what  our  old-world  neighbor  thinks  of  us.  see  Michael  Wolffs 
column  "Pox  Americana."  beginning  on  page  168. 

It  could  fairly  be  said  that  the  U.S.  is  increasingly  out  of  step  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  our  neighbors  to  the  south  elect  left-wing 
or  even  socialist  governments,  we  are  lurching  further  to  the  right. 
As  Europe  becomes  less  engaged  to  the  Church,  we  are  becoming 
more  fundamentalist.  Actually,  the  one  region  with  which  we  seem 
to  have  a  lot  in  common  these  days  is  the  Middle  East.  Let's  see. 
Fanatically  religious  warmongers  in  charge?  Check.  Unimpeachable 
power  held  in  the  hands  of  a  few?  Check.  Little  regard  for  individual 
rights?  Check.  Disdain  for  the  United  Nations?  Check.  Heads  of 
state  who  are  beholden  to  oil?  Check.  Even  during  the  World  Cup. 
America  seemed  out  of  touch  with  the  crowd.  Other  countries  had 
moving  football  anthems  that  spectators  would  sing  or  hum  from 
the  stands.  The  Americans  could  muster  only  a  lame,  spring-break 
line:  "U.S.A.!  U.S.A.!  U.S.A.!" 

The  Bush  presidency,  in  its  spiraling  delirium  of  denial,  continues 
to  imagine  itself  as  a  top-down  engine  of  streamlined  corporate 
efficiency  and  excellence.  Like  IBM  in  its  heyday.  The  sorry  truth  is 
that  this  White  House  is  much  closer,  in  its  arrogance  and  bumbling 
management  style,  to  AOL— which  itself  is  the  AMC  Pacer  of  Inter- 
net companies.  The  administration  and  AOL  even  have  a  similar  his- 
tory. The  AOL  Time  Warner  merger— surely  one  of  the  sorriest  acts 
of  corporate  governance  in  modern  history— was  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  December  2000.  just  a  month  before 
the  Bush  administration  took  office  (surely  one  of  the  sorriest  acts  of 
voter  fraud  in  modern  history).  In  early  2003.  as  Time  Warner  rushed 
to  finish  its  new  corporate  headquarters,  on  Columbus  Circle,  the 
White  House  advanced  toward  its  signature  adventure,  the  invasion 
of  Iraq.  And  the  company  dropped  AOL  from  its  corporate  name  in 
September  2003.  just  about  the  time  the  world  realized  that  the  anti- 
occupation  guerrillas  in  Iraq  were  not  going  to  go  away  quietly— and 
just  as  American  opinion  began  to  turn  about  the  swift,  welcoming 
invasion  the  White  House  had  promised. 

This  is  the  same  AOL  that  posted  the  private  Web  searches  of 
650.000  of  its  paying  customers  on  the  Internet  and  established  a 
Rube  Goldberg-like  system  (Heath  Robinson-like  for  our  British  co- 
alition allies)  for  allowing  those  customers  to  switch  their  plans  and 
get  the  service  for  free.  Echoes  of  the  National  Security  Agency's 
domestic  wiretapping  program  and  the  newly  revamped  Medicaid 
system?  Check.  The  telltale  information  on  the  Internet  searches  was 
taken  down  only  when  bloggers  discovered  it— and  after  hundreds  of 
computer  browsers  had  already  downloaded  the  data.  "It  was  obvi- 
ously not  appropriately  vetted,  and  if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been 
stopped  in  an  instant."  an  AOL  spokesman  explained  in  an  e-mail. 
AOL.  sounding  again  very  much  like  the  Bush  White  House,  said 
that  it  had  launched  an  internal  investigation.  Oooh. 


1 

J  \    ou  know  the  administration  is  in  dird 

"  1  straits  when  its  leader  cuts  his  annual 

August  vacation  short  to  ramp  up  for  th^ 
November  midterm  elections.  While  Iraq 
folds  into  a  brutal  civil  war.  our  president  | 
like  former  Time  Warner  C.E.O.  Jem 
Levin— before  the  disastrous  merger  witr 
AOL— sees  only  good  news.  Earlier  in  the 
summer.  Bush  claimed  that  he  and  Iraqi 
prime  minister  Nuri  Kamal  al-Maliki  hacl 
a  strategy  "to  remain  on  the  offense.  in{ 
eluding  in  Baghdad."'  They  had  "a  compre-l 
hensive  plan"  to  sort  out  the  escalatim! 
violence  in  Iraq.  "That's  what  leaders  do." 
the  Great  Decider  said.  "They  see  prob- 
lems, they  address  problems,  and  they  lay 
out  a  plan  to  solve  problems."  At  a  press  conference  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  opposition  at  home  as  "the  Democrat  Party."  Bush 
drew  a  line  with  his  little  foot.  "We're  not  leaving,  so  long  as  I'm  the 
president."  he  said.  The  intent  was  obviously  one  of  manly,  leaderish 
resolve.  The  effect  was  one  of  toddlerish  petulance. 

In  The  Sew  York  Review  of  Books,  Elizabeth  Drew  reported  on 
the  president's  troublesome  history  of  issuing  "signing  statements" 
further  evidence  of  conduct  befitting  a  spoiled  child  throwing  his 
toys  out  of  his  pram.  Tlie  New  York  Times  pointed  out  that  such  state- 
ments, which  in  effect  register  a  president's  objection  to  new  laws, 
had  been  signed  just  600  times  by  presidents  in  the  212  years  prior 
to  Bush's  taking  office.  In  the  first  five  and  a  half  years  of  the  cur- 
rent administration,  the  president  has  issued  more  than  800  such 
proclamations.  What  used  to  be  essentially  on-the-record  legal  objec- 
tions to  new  laws  have  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  current  president, 
a  way  of  operating  outside  the  law.  It  is  all  part  of  the  "unitary  execu- 
tive theory."  championed  by  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  and  other 
White  House  zealots,  a  credo  that  proposes  that  Bush,  and  Bush 
alone— not  the  courts  or  Congress— should  govern  his  behavior  in 
office.  If  that's  not  part  of  the  definition  of  a  dictator,  what  is? 

The  administration  was  also  busy  this  summer  with  its  continued 
assault  on  the  Geneva  Conventions,  which  govern  how  warring 
nations  treat  PO.W.'s  in  times  of  conflict.  Bush  is  the  first  president 
since  the  Conventions  were  enacted,  in  1950,  not  to  honor  their  provi- 
sions. The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on  a  new  way  in  which  the 
administration  is  seeking  to  further  its  torture  strategy— by  making 
changes  to  the  section  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  that  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  enemy  combatants.  The  existing  text  prohibits  the  use 
of  torture  and  humiliating  and  degrading  treatment.  Administra- 
tion officials— against  the  objections  of  the  military's  own  legal  advis- 
ers—are said  to  be  fighting  to  remove  the  directives.  Deciding  who  and 
how  to  torture— if  that's  not  part  of  the  definition  of  a  dictator,  what  is? 
This  rewriting  of  our  code  of  conduct  during  wartime  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  War  Department's  Instructions  for  American  Service- 
men in  Britain  1942.  Given  to  troops  as  a  guide  for  dealing  with 
their  British  allies,  the  manual  is  a  quaint  reminder  of  a  more  just 
war.  and  of  a  more  just  administration.  Troops  are  urged  to  try 
to  understand  the  British  character.  They're  "reserved,  not  un- 
friendly." the  pamphlet  explains.  "It  isn't  a  good  idea,  for  instance, 

to  say  bloody'  in  mixed  company To  say  i  look  like  a  bum' 

is  offensive  to  their  ears,  for  to  the  British  this  means  that  you  look 
like  your  own  backside."  Elsewhere,  the  manual  gives  advice  that 
the  president  should  well  heed:  "Look,  listen,  and  learn  before  you 
start  telling  the  British  how  much  better  we  do  things —  When 
you  find  differences  between  British  and  American  ways  of  doing 
things,  there  is  usually  a  good  reason  for  them."  Except  when  it 
comes  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq— in  w  hich  case,  both  U.S.  and  British 
leaders  acted  in  exactly  the  same  foolhardy  way.  and  for  the  same 
foolhardy  reasons.  -GRAYDON  CARTER 
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Krista  Smith 
and  Jessica  Alba 


A  Fashionable  \  iew 

On  June  14,  Jessica  Alba  and 

Vanity  Fair's  West  Coast  editor, 

Krista  Smith,  hosted  a  rooftop 

cocktail  reception  at  Louis 

Vuitton's  Rodeo  Drive  boutique. 

More  than  300  entertainment 

and  industry  influencers,  including 

Maria  Bello,  Maria  Menounos, 

Kelly  Lynch,  Irena  and  Mike 
Medavoy,  Cheryl  Hines,  Crystal 
Lourd,  Rashida  Jones,  Cornelia 

Guest,  Camilla  Belle,  and 

Maggie  Grace  gathered  at  the 

private  event  to  watch  the  sun  set 

and  toast  the  beginning  of 

Louis  Vuitton's  summer  season. 
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Guests  enjoying  a  rooftop  vie 
of  Beverly  Hills. 


John  Grisham 


In  John  Grisham's  first  nonfiction  book,  The  Innocent  Man,  which  is 
excerpted  this  month  beginning  on  page  304,  the  best-selling  author  investigates 

how  the  American  criminal-justice  system  went  terribly  wrong  when 

Ronald  Keith  Williamson,  a  second-round  Oakland  Athletics  draft  pick  in  1971,  was 

convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit.  "The  tragic  story  of 

Ron  Williamson  is  far  more  compelling  than  any  novel  I  could  create,"  says  Grisham, 

who  practiced  law  in  Mississippi  for  nearly  a  decade  before  turning  to  writing 

full-time  after  the  wild  success  of  his  1991  novel,  The  Firm.  Since  then,  he  has  written 

18  other  books,  9  of  which  have  been  turned  into  movies.  Grisham,  a  baseball 

enthusiast  who  once  dreamed  of  playing  professionally,  now  supports  Little 

League  activities  near  his  homes  in  Mississippi  and  Virginia. 


Heather  Halberstadt  and 
Peter  Newcomb 

No  sooner  was  the  2005  New  Establishment 

list  on  its  way  to  the  printer  than  Peter  Newcomb 

and  articles  editor  Heather  Halberstadt 

began  meeting  with  editor  Graydon  Carter  to 

discuss  retooling  this  year's.  "The  biggest  change 

was  expanding  the  list  from  50  to  100  names," 

says  senior  articles  editor  Newcomb.  "We 

opened  it  up  to  fashion,  art,  food,  finance,  and 

other  industries  we  hadn't  pulled  from  before." 

Even  though  some  of  the  list's  regular  fixtures 

have  been  replaced  in  favor  of  fresh  faces,  one 

thing  has  remained  constant.  "There  definitely 

is  jockeying  for  position,"  says  Halberstadt. 

"People  pay  attention  to  their  ranking." 

Halberstadt  has  worked  on  the  annual  New 

Establishment  since  1998;  this  is  Newcomb's 

first  go-round:  the  22-year  veteran  of  Forbes,  who 

for  10  years  oversaw  the  Forbes  Four  Hundred. 

joined  Vanity  Fair  earlier  this  year. 
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La  Doha  de  Carder 


1-800-cartier  -  www.cartier.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 


EACH  MONTH,  YOU  TURN 

TO  VANITY  FAIR  FOR 

THE  LATEST  ON 

THE  PEOPLE,  PLACES,  AND 

THINGS  THAT  ARE 

SETTING  THE  TRENDS. 

NOW  IT'S  YOUR  TURN  TO 
GIVE  US  THE  SCOOP. 


Log  on  to  VFAlist.com  to 

join  Vanity  Fairs  A-List  and 

you'll  have  the  chance  to  share 

your  thoughts  and  opinions 

through  periodic  surveys 

and  polls,  as  well  as  to  receive 

updates  on  exclusive  Vanity  Fair 

events  and  programs. 

When  you  sign  up,  you'll  be 

entered  into  a  drawing  to  win 

the  limited-edition  Anya 

Hindmarch  bag  designed 

exclusively  for  Vanity  Fair 

and  given  to  Vanity  Fair's 

special  guests  during 

Campaign  Hollywood. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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\iall  Ferguson 


[1 


In  his  2004  book  Colossus 
(Penguin  Press),  Niall  Ferguson 
made  the  argument  that  the 
American  empire  has  been 
blissfully  unaware  of  its  own 
fall.  "People  said.  What  do 
you  mean  by  'fair?"  Ferguson 
says.  When  he  composed 
The  War  oft  lie  World- 
Twentieth  Centun-  Conflict  and 
the  Descent  of  the  West  (due 
out  this  month  from  Penguin 
Press),  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  incredulous  reaction. 
"Part  of  this  book  is  to  show 

why  decline  is  not  always  obvious  to  the  people  who  are  living  through  it.' 

In  ''Empire  Falls.*'  page  222,  Ferguson  makes  his  case.  "The  conventional  wisdom  is 

that  the  last  hundred  years  witnessed  a  triumph  of  the  West.  I  want  to 

turn  that  around  and  argue  that  the  zenith  of  Western  power  was  actualh 

around  1900,  and  it's  been  a  bumpy  descent  ever  since.' 
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David  Kamp 


Contributing  editor  David  Kamp 
describes  Tlie  United  States  of  Aruguh: 
How  We  Became  a  Gourmet  Nation. 
his  new  book,  being  published  this 
month  by  Broadway  Books,  as 
"the  story  of  how  America  came 
to  care  about  food,  how  food  in 
America  became  so  much  better 
and  so  much  more  culturally 
important."  An  admitted  foodie, 
Kamp  says  he  wrote  the  book, 
excerpted  in  this  issue  ("Cooking 
Up  a  Storm,"  page  310),  because  he 
was  desperate  for  just  such  a  story. 
"A  lot  of  the  figures  who  shaped  the  way  we  eat  are.  to  me,  as  significant  as  Lennon 
and  McCartney,  Hemingway,  or  Georgia  O'Keeffe."  says  Kamp.  "I  think 
for  too  long  that  significance  has  been  undervalued.  I  hope  this  book  redresses 
that,  and  I  also  hope  it's  a  super-entertaining  read." 


A.  A.  Gill 


Newspaper  columnist  and  Vanity  Fair 

contributing  editor  A.  A.  Gill  is  most 

famous  for  the  provocative  opinions,  sharp 

wit,  and  strong  sense  of  humor  brought  to 

his  travel  writing  and  restaurant  reviews.  For 

this  month's  issue,  Gill  pits  his  infallible 

honesty  against  a  fearsome  opponent:  New 

York's  real-estate  marKet.  Writing  about  what 

he  calls  the  "New  New  York"  and  the 

"insecure,  design-anemic  rich,"  Gill  pulls  no 

punches  in  revealing  that  the  lion's  share 

of  the  resources  in  the  condominium  boom  is 

not  going  into  a  better  bathroom.  "Most 

of  the  money,"  Gill  says,  "is  spent  on  sending 

you  a  brochure  to  make  you  think  you 

are  getting  a  nicer  bathroom.  It's  a 

huge  PR.  exercise." 
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THE  ULTIMATE 

BEAUTY  GUIDE 

FOR  WOMEN 

From  renowned  expert 

Linda  Wells  and  the  editors 

of  Allure  magazine 
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Allurt 


"She's  been  front  row 

for  every  trend 
of  the  past  decade." 

—  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"Straightforward 
and  unpretentious." 

—TOM  FORD 

"Innovative,  daring, 
and  fashion  forward." 

—DONATELLA  VERSACE 


AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  2006 
WHEREVER  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 
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Bulfinch  Press 

Hachelte  Book  Group  usa 


Visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.hbgusa.com 
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William  J.  Mann 

What  most  interested  Kate:  The  Woman 
Who  Was  Hepburn  author  William  J.  Mann 
about  his  subject,  the  late,  great  Katharine 
Hepburn,  was  the  real  person  behind  the 
Hollywood  legend.  "I  was  struck  by  how  the 
private  Kate  was  even  more  interesting  and 
inspiring  than  her  public  image.  She  was 
more  honest,  more  sophisticated,  and  more 
ambitious  than  she  let  on.  People  forget  how 
unpopular  she  was  in  the  1930s.  She  really 
rubbed  against  the  grain  of  the  culture." 
says  Mann.  "Hepburn  overcame  this  with  a 
shrewd  understanding  of  what  fame  meant 
and  what  she  needed  to  do  to  maintain 
that  kind  of  fame.'*  While  researching  and 
writing  the  book,  Mann  found  letters  and 
materials  that  had  never  been  previously 
consulted,  but  the  greatest  reward  for  the  author  was  winning  the  trust  of  so  many  of 
Hepburn's  friends  and  family:  "It  was  a  great  horror  to  get  to  know  them." 

Craig  Brown 

For  nearly  two  decades, 

Craig  Brown  has  parodied 

virtually  every  fabulous 

and  rotten  Briton  worthy 

of  mention  for  Private  Eye 

magazine.  Starting  this 

month,  Vanity  Fair's  new 

contributing  editor  will  be 

making  his  note-perfect 

comic  renditions  of 

celebrities— "As  Told  to 

Craig  Brown"— a  recurring 

staple  of  the  Vanities 

section  of  the  magazine.  His  first  target?  Ann  Coulter  (Diary,  page  268),  who  made 

quite  an  impression  on  him.  "You  don't  get  these  kind  of  people  in  England 

who  think  they  bypass  Christ,"  says  Brown.  "There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

religious  right  there."  But  after  he  accumulated  a  small  library  of  Coulter's  books 

and  television  appearances,  another  problem  emerged:  "With  people  like  Coulter. 

who  are  already  parodies  of  themselves,  you  sort  of  have  to  make 

them  appear  as  less  of  a  joke  than  they  really  are." 


Isaiah  Wilner 

"They  were  fierce  rivals,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  were  the  closest  of 
friends,"  says  Isaiah  Wilner  of  the 
fascinating  relationship  between  Time 
magazine  co-founders  Briton  Hadden 
and  Henry  Luce,  which  Wilner 
chronicles  in  his  book,  The  Man  Time 
Forgot  (HarperCollins,  October), 
excerpted  in  this  issue,  page  206. 
"The  tragedy  is  that  Luce  wasn't  able 
to  credit  Hadden  for  creating  Time, 
because  Hadden's  legacy  threatened 
Luce's  own  view  of  himself. 
But  that  shouldn't  outweigh  the  genius  of  what  they  accomplished  together.  It  was 
only  through  rivalry  that  they  could  make  this  great  cultural  product." 
Like  Hadden,  Wilner  was  editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  News. 
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Thomas  O'Brien® 

Vintage  Modern  shelving  239.99 

Canvas  and  leather  tote  29.99 

tote  online  only 

Stock  up  with  great  design. 


Thomas  O'Brien 

Vintage  Modern  lamp  59.99 
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THE  ULTIMATE 

BEAUTY  GUIDE 

FOR  WOMEN 

From  renowned  expert 

Linda  Wells  and  the  editors 

of  Allure  magazine 
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"She's  been  front  row 

for  every  trend 
of  the  past  decade." 

—  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"Straightforward 
and  unpretentious." 

—TOM  FORD 

"Innovative,  daring, 
and  fashion  forward." 

—DONATELLA  VERSACE 


AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  2006 
WHEREVER  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 
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Bulfinch  Press 

Hachette  Book  Group  USA 


Visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.hbgusa.com 
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William  J.  Mann 


What  most  interested  Kate:  The  Woman 
Who  Was  Hepburn  author  William  J.  Mann 
about  his  subject,  the  late,  great  Katharine 
Hepburn,  was  the  real  person  behind  the 
Hollywood  legend,  "i  was  struck  by  how  the 
private  Kate  was  even  more  interesting  and 
inspiring  than  her  public  image.  She  was 
more  honest,  more  sophisticated,  and  more 
ambitious  than  she  let  on.  People  forget  how 
unpopular  she  was  in  the  1930s.  She  really 
rubbed  against  the  grain  of  the  culture." 
says  Mann.  "Hepburn  overcame  this  with  a 
shrewd  understanding  of  what  fame  meant 
and  what  she  needed  to  do  to  maintain 
that  kind  of  fame.'*  While  researching  and 
writing  the  book.  Mann  found  letters  and 
materials  that  had  never  been  previously 
consulted,  but  the  greatest  reward  for  the  author  was  winning  the  trust  of  so  many  of 
Hepburn's  friends  and  family:  "It  was  a  great  honor  to  get  to  know  them." 

Craig  Bro^Ti 

For  nearly  two  decades, 

Craig  Brown  has  parodied 

virtually  every  fabulous 

and  rotten  Briton  worthy 

of  mention  for  Private  Eye 

magazine.  Starting  this 

month,  Vanity  Fair's  new 

contributing  editor  will  be 

making  his  note-perfect 

comic  renditions  of 

celebrities— "As  Told  to 

Craig  Brown"— a  recurring 

staple  of  the  Vanities 

section  of  the  magazine.  His  first  target?  Ann  Coulter  (Diary,  page  268).  who  mad 

quite  an  impression  on  him.  "You  don't  get  these  kind  of  people  in  Englanc 

who  think  they  bypass  Christ,"  says  Brown.  "There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

religious  right  there."  But  after  he  accumulated  a  small  library  of  Coulter's  books 

and  television  appearances,  another  problem  emerged:  "With  people  like  Coulter. 

who  are  already  parodies  of  themselves,  you  sort  of  have  to  make 

them  appear  as  less  of  a  joke  than  they  really  are." 


Isaiah  W  ilner 


"They  were  fierce  rivals,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  were  the  closest  of 
friends."  says  Isaiah  Wilner  of  the 
fascinating  relationship  between  Time 
magazine  co-founders  Briton  Hadden 
and  Henry  Luce,  which  Wilner 
chronicles  in  his  book,  Tlie  Man  Time 
Forgot  (HarperCollins,  October), 
excerpted  in  this  issue,  page  206. 
"The  tragedy  is  that  Luce  wasn't  able 
to  credit  Hadden  for  creating  Time. 
because  Hadden's  legacy  threatened 
Luce's  own  view  of  himself. 
But  that  shouldn't  outweigh  the  genius  of  what  they  accomplished  together.  It  was 
only  through  rivalry  that  they  could  make  this  great  cultural  product." 
Like  Hadden.  Wilner  was  editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  Sews. 
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"Home  decor 
that  fits 
your  lifestyle, 
and  your 
pocketbook." 

-  Rachel  Ashw 


Simply  Shabby  Chic"  by  Rachel  Ashwell 

Side  table  149.99 
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design 
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thing." 


-  Sonia  Kashuk 
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"Adorable 
design. 
Affordable 
prices." 


-  Amy  Coe 


"Forward 
designs  at 
prices  that 
won't  set 
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Michael  Graves  Design 

^B    Clock  14.99 


"High-end 
design 

doesn't  mean 
high-end 
prices." 

-  Michael  Graves 
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Dur  judicious  study  of  discernible  reality  ...  is  not  the  way  the  world  really  works  anymore. 
We're  an  empire  now.  And  when  we  act  we  create  our  own  reality." 

— Anonymous  aide  to  President  Bush,  in  2002. 
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"Home  decor 
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your  lifestyle, 
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-  Rachel  Ashw 
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Thomas  O'Brien 

Vintage  Modern  lamp  59.99 


Design  for  All  © 


Dedicated  to  Design 

Bringing  great  design  to  every  home 
is  a  big  mission.  That's  why  we've 
brought  together  some  of  the  biggest 
designer  names  to  lend  their  talent 
(and  vision).  Indoor  to  outdoor,  beauty 
to  baby — our  designers  know  how  to 
create  products  you'll  love  to  live  with, 
at  low  prices  you  can't  live  without. 


our  judicious  study  of  discernible  reality  ...  is  not  the  way  the  world  really  works  anymore. 
We're  an  empire  now.  And  when  we  act  we  create  our  own  reality." 

— Anonymous  aide  to  President  Bush,  in  2002. 


In  a  nation  defined 

by  video  games,  reality  TV,  and 

virtual  friendships,  with  a  White 

House  that  has  perfected  the  art  of  politics 

as  public  relations,  what  is  reality  to 

Americans  today?  And  did  we  ever 

have  a  grasp  of  it? 
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This  spring,  Emp 

Vanity  Fair  sponsored  the  seventh 

annual  Free  Arts  NYC  auction 

benefit.  On  May  2,  Emporio 

Armani's  New  York  boutique  was 

the  location  of  an  exclusive 

auction  preview,  hosted  by 

benefit  chairs  Amy  Sacco  and 

Mary  Alice  Stephenson  and 

Vanity  Fair.  Then,  on  May  23,  the 

benefit  took  place  at  Phillips  de 

Pury  &  Company  in  Manhattan. 

The  auction's  honorary  chairs, 

Mary-Kate  and  Ashley  Olsen, 

joined  guests  to  help  Free  Arts 

NYC  bring  the  healing  power  of 

art  to  at-risk  children. 
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Amy  Sacco,  Simon  de  Pury, 
and  Mary  Alice  Stephenson 


Scott  Anderson  and  Paolo  Pellegrin 

For  this  issue,  Scott  Anderson  and  photographer 

Paolo  Pellegrin  report  from  Egypt  (page  296),  where  they  found  a  country 

divided  by  two  very  different  sets  of  rules:  one  for  the  urban  elite  and  intelligentsia, 

the  other  for  everyone  else.  "Those  in  the  first  group  are  allowed  a 

considerable  degree  of  political  freedom,  so  in  listening  only  to  them  it  is  easy  to 

imagine  that  Egypt  is  growing  increasingly  progressive  and  democratic,"  Anderson  says 

"No  such  freedoms,  however,  extend  to  the  vast  majority  of  Egyptians,  who  are 

poor  and  struggling  and  have  virtually  no  future."  Anderson  and  Pellegrin,  who 

collaborated  on  V.F.'s  February  2005  article  about  the  Gaza  Strip  ("Gaza's 

Grand  Delusion"),  were  recently  covering  the  conflict  in  southern  Lebanon  when 

a  drone-fired  missile  missed  their  car  by  20  feet.  (Both  men  suffered  mild  concussions 

because  of  the  blast's  proximity.)  The  incident  emphasized  the  importance 

of  the  reporter-photographer  relationship.  "You  need  to  have  the  person 

you  are  sharing  the  experience  with  and  making  decisions  with  be  on  the  same 

page  with  you.  I  have  that  with  Scott,"  Pellegrin  says. 


Natasha  Stovall 

Before  any  issue  of  Vanity  Fair  hits 
the  newsstands,  associate  legal-affairs 
editor  Natasha  Stovall  works  with  the 
magazine's  writers,  editors,  fact-checkers, 
lawyers,  and  legal-affairs  editor,  Robert 
Walsh,  to  ensure  that  articles  are  tightly 
sourced  and  defensible  in  a  court.  "I 
learn  a  lot  in  my  job,"  says  Stovall,  who 
started  at  V.F.  as  a  fact-checker  in  1999. 
"I  work  with  top-notch  people  who  are  in 
command  of  their  craft,  and  I  get  to  see 
how  journalism  is  done  at  high  levels." 
Stovall,  a  Washington.  D.C..  native  who 
.    grew  up  around  the  media  (her  mother 
was  an  editor  at  The  Washington  Post), 
enjoys  getting  this  behind-the- 
scenes  look  into  the  world  of  reporting.  "I  really  like  working  on  stories  where 
I  learn  about  a  world  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  before." 
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BEHIND    THE    SCENES 


The  Perfect  Fit 

For  baby  Suri's  big  debut,  Tom  Cruise 

and  Katie  Holmes  welcomed  Annie  Leibovitz 

and  Vanity  Fair  into  their  lives 


PROUD  PAPA 

A  previously  unpublished  portrait 

of  Tom  Cruise  with  his  children 

Connor  and  Bella,  photographed  b\ 

Annie  Leibovitz  in  1996. 


N4 


SECRET  SHARERS 


Above,  Leibovitz 
with  her  assistant 
Nick  Rogers  during 
the  cover  shoot  in  the 
mountains.  Right, 
features  editor 
Jane  Sarkin  with 
Cruise,  Katie  Holmes, 
and  baby  Suri 
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Tom  Cruise's  relationship  with  Vanity  Fair  goes  back  to  1984,  when  he  posed 
for  the  magazine  for  the  first  time,  and  continues  this  month,  with  his  sev- 
enth cover  appearance.  He  also  has  a  long  history  with  Annie  Leibovitz. 
who  has  always  made  time  at  the  end  of  their  V.F.  cover  shoots  to  take  a 
few  portraits  of  Tom  and  his  kids.  "Annie  is  the  only  professional  photographer  who 
ever  shot  Bella  and  Connor  as  children,"  Tom  says. 

Katie  Holmes  gave  birth  to  Tom's  third  child,  Suri  Cruise,  on  April  18— an  event  that 
set  off  furious  competition  to  see  which  celebrity  weekly  would  run  the  first  pictures 
of  the  baby  girl.  In  the  end,  however,  the  proud  parents  held  out  for  the  photographer 
and  the  publication  that  Tom  and  Katie  felt  would  be  the  perfect  fit.  As  he  puts  it.  "'It 
seemed  only  natural  to  have  Annie  take  the  first  public  photo- 
graphs of  Suri."  There  was  no  money  exchanged,  no 
auction  bidding  for  the  pictures— just  an  invitation  to 
come  to  Tom's  400-acre  retreat  in  Telluride  to  photo- 
graph the  family  exclusively  for  Vanity  Fair. 

Forget  what  you've  heard  about  Tom  and  Katie's 

trying  to  "hide"  their  baby:  they  wanted  this  cover 

first  and  foremost  to  be  about  Suri,  and  they  gave  us 

unprecedented  access  to  their  households  in  Telluride 

and  Los  Angeles.  Throughout  this  extraordinary  visit, 

Tom  made  it  clear  that  his  family  life  is  what  motivates 

him  in  his  career:  "I  love  my  work,  but  I  don't  want  to 

miss  watching  my  kids  grow  up."         — janesarkin 
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LIGHTS!  CAMERA!  MI! 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  VANITY  FAIR  AND  YOU  MAY  WIN 
TWO  INVITATIONS  TO  THE  VANITY  FAIR  OSCAR-  PARTY! 

Go  to  www.enter.vamtyfair.com/party  for  details.  Winners  responsible  for  their  own  plastic  surgery. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  Deadline  for  entry  is  11:59  P.M.  E.T.  on  12/5/06;  all  mail  entries  must  be  postmarked  by  12/5/06  and  received  by  12/12/06.  Sweepstakes  entrants  must  be  legal  residents 
o(  one  of  the  50  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  be  at  least  18  years  old  at  the  time  of  entry.  YOU  NEED  NOT  SUBSCRIBE  TO  ENTER.  To  enter  the  sweepstakes  and  for  the  full 
rules,  go  to  www.enter.vanityfair.com/party.  Approximate  retail  value  of  the  prize  is  $4,800  (for  hotel,  airfare,  spa,  and  incidentals),  not  including  the  invitations  to  the  party,  which  are  priceless. 

THIS  SWEEPSTAKES  IS  SPONSORED  BY  CONDE  NAST  PUBLICATIONS,  4  TIMES  SOUARE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10036.  ODDS  OF  WINNING  ARE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF  ENTRIES 
RECEIVED.  THIS  SWEEPSTAKES  IS  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  OR  ENDORSED  BY  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MOTION  PICTURE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
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THE  AGENT  ORANGE  AFFAIR 

A  Vietnam  veteran  feels  Agent  Orange's  effects;  saluting  the  little  people;  William  Shawcro* 

goes  after  Craig  Unger;  behind  the  boos;  and  more 


On  a  trip  to  Vietnam  in  February 
of  2003, 1  visited  Phan  Thi  Hoi 
[whose  photograph  appears  in 
Christopher  Hitchens's  story 
"The  Vietnam  Syndrome."  Au- 
gust] in  the  tiny  house  she  shared  with  her 
son.  who  was  a  victim  of  Agent  Orange. 
He  has  no  control  of  his  sticklike  limbs  and 
cannot  speak.  "If  Americans  did  not  come 
to  Vietnam,  my  son  would  not  be  like  this," 
she  told  me. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  witness  the  leg- 
acy of  Agent  Orange  during  my  two-week 
visit,  my  first  trip  back  to  Vietnam  since 
my  time  there  with  the  Marines  in  1968- 
69.  You  could  see  it  in  the  young  girls  mov- 
ing spastically  along  the  streets  of  Hanoi, 
selling  chewing  gum.  You  could  see  it  in 
the  sad.  hideously  disfigured  children  pull- 
ing themselves  along  dusty  village  streets. 
In  the  years  I  have  written  a  column 


for  The  Providence  Journal,  the  subject  of 
Agent  Orange  keeps  showing  up  on  the 
computer  screen.  There  was  the  funeral  of 
a  Marine  veteran  of  Vietnam  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Veterans  Cemetery.  Everyone  pres- 
ent knew  the  cancer  that  killed  him  had 
been  caused  by  Agent  Orange,  but  his  gov- 
ernment was  not  ready  to  admit  the  con- 
nection. There  was  the  man  who  hadn't 
even  gone  to  Vietnam— he  simply  went  to 
work  clearing  brush  and  branches  from 
power  lines  in  Rhode  Island.  The  herbi- 
cide he  used  was  the  same  herbicide  found 
in  Agent  Orange.  He  successfully  sued 
Dow  Chemical  for  the  incurable  cancer 
that  resulted.  Finally,  there  is  the  navy 
veteran  of  Vietnam  who  spends  a  good 
part  of  his  time  on  his  home  computer  in 
Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island,  helping  other 
veterans  determine  whether  they  were  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  and 


might  have  walked  through  the  deadly 
haze  and  now  have  reason  to  worry. 

As  Christopher  Hitchens  tells  us  in  his 
powerful  and  much-needed  reminder  of 
Agent  Orange's  tragic  and  criminal  his- 
tory, some  of  its  victims  have  not  yet  been 
born.  The  story  isn't  over  and  the  debt  is 
far  from  paid.  I  thought  Hitchens's  angry 
words  were  just  the  right  complement  to 
James  Nachtwey's  incredibly  unforghing 
pictures.  We  really  can't  forget.  I  know 
that  the  image  of  Phan  Thi  Hoi  bathing 
her  son  in  the  doorway  of  her  house  will 
always  be  with  me. 

BOB  KERR 
Fall  River.  Massachusetts 

I  AM  A  VIETNAM  VETERAN  who  read 
Hitchens's  article  about  the  Vietnamese 
children  and  who  sees  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  claim  that  their  birth  defects  were 
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caused  by  Agent  Orange.  I  don't  doubt  that 
there  are  victims  in  Vietnam,  but  not  to  the 
extent  which  Hitchens  describes  or  leads  us 
to  believe.  Presenting  his  undocumented 
views  puts  our  country  in  a  bad  light,  par- 
ticularly when  it  comes  to  world  opinion.  I 
don't  think  we  need  more  unsubstantiated, 
biased  journalism.  That  being  said,  I  speak 
with  firsthand  information  on  birth  defects 
caused  by  Agent  Orange,  since  my  two  chil- 
dren were  born  with  malformations,  one  of 
which  was  spina  bifida,  which,  it  has  been 
proved,  can  be  caused  by  Agent  Orange.  I 
also  have  diabetes  from  Agent  Orange. 

I  have  never  seen  victims  with  the  de- 
fects Hitchens  describes  as  being  caused 
by  Agent  Orange;  therefore.  I  question  the 
validity  of  his  claims. 

So  what  is  his  point?  If  Hitchens  wants 
to  bring  the  tragedy  of  Agent  Orange  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  I 
think  he  should  start  by  reporting  that  the 
U.S.  is  not  taking  care  of  its  own  veterans 
and  their  family  members  who  have  birth 
defects.  We  have  been  fighting  since  the 
80s  for  medical  coverage  for  our  children 
and  only  recently  has  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration begun  covering  certain  things. 
Yet  many  more  of  our  claims  continue  to 
be  denied.  Does  anyone  care,  or  are  we 
just  a  product  of  our  society's  mistakes  left 
to  be  forgotten? 

MICHAEL  ENGI 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  and  James 
Nachtwey's  look  at  the  consequences  of 
exposure  to  Agent  Orange  was  haunting. 
The  millions  of  gallons  dumped  on  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  is  one  of  the 
forgotten  tragedies  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  more  than  three 
decades  later  the  Vietnamese  and  our  own 
Vietnam  veterans  still  suffer  from  our  mis- 
guided decision  to  wage  chemical  warfare 
of  a  magnitude  never  witnessed  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  While  the  war  may  be 
over,  the  toll  continues. 

GLEN  LOVELAND 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 

EVERY  COUNTRY  in  the  world  has  a 
population  of  children  with  birth  defects. 
Since  no  study  has  ever  determined  that 
the  incidence  of  birth  defects  in  Vietnam 
is  any  different  from  what  it  is  anywhere 
else,  and  since  Ranch  Hand,  the  detailed 
study  of  the  1,900-plus  soldiers  from  the 
group  that  transported,  handled,  and 
sprayed  the  defoliants  (including  Orange 
and  Blue),  found  no  particular  effects  on 
the  men  or  their  children,  it  is  impossible 
to  demonstrate  that  the  condition  of  all 
the  poor  children  in  the  photo-essay  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  war.  To  make 
the  blind  assumption  that  any  child  with 
a  birth  defect  in  Vietnam  must  be  a  vic- 
tim of  chemicals  sprayed  by  the  U.S.  in 
various  limited  areas  of  the  country  is 


totally  irresponsible.  It  makes  for  a  nic< 
dramatic  article  and  plays  on  the  seen 
ingly  eternal  guilt  trip  about  Vietnar 
that  some  people  are  on.  but  it  is  invalic 
misleading,  and  the  antithesis  of  rea 
journalism. 

R.  J.  DEL  VECCHU 
Fuqway-Varina,  North  Carolin 


[QOSfTALK 

THANK  YOU  for  having  the  courage  t 
publish  the  article  "Click  Here  for  Con 
spiracy"  [by  Nancy  Jo  Sales,  August].  Ir 
our  increasingly  Orwellian  society,  it  i 
reassuring  to  know  that  your  magazin 
still  has  the  strength  to  air  a  voice  tha 
does  not  pledge  blind  allegiance  to  th 
administration. 

HARLAN  TUFFORC 
St.  Catharines.  Ontaric 

I  AM  A  24-YEAR-OLD  disillusioned 
political-science  graduate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  Beaufort.  Dis 
illusioned  with  politics,  government,  this 
country.  I  believe  only  in  the  people.  The 
little  people.  The  little  people,  such  as 
Dylan  Avery  and  the  thousands  like  him 
and  his  friends,  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
direction  in  which  this  country  is  heading] 
XAVIER  RAMIRE/j 
Santa  Barbara.  California 


POSTSCRIPT 


n  July  1998.  contributing  editor  Rob- 
ert Sam  Anson  interviewed  Jeffrey 
MacDonald,  the  Green  Beret  doctor 
who  had  been  convicted  of  brutally 
murdering  his  pregnant  wife  and  their 
two  young  daughters  ("The  Devil  and 
■  —  \        Jeffrey  MacDonald").  During  his  trial. 

^jdL<<q^-   L      in  1979,  MacDonald  claimed  that  a 
^k  4fc\fli      band  of  drug-crazed  hippies  had  bro- 
j  £j^  g£     ken  into  his  North  Carolina  home  on 

February  16,  1970,  and  killed  his  fam- 
ily. The  intruders.  MacDonald  said, 
included  three  men  and  a  stringy-haired 
blonde  woman  who  was  wearing  a  flop- 
py hat  and  chanting,  "Acid  is  groovy, 
kill  the  pigs."  (The  woman  was  later 
suspected  to  be  Helena  Stoeckley,  a 
notorious  drug  addict  living  in  the  area;  she  testified,  but  no 
evidence  linked  her  to  the  killing  spree.)  The  jury  didn't  buy 
MacDonald's  story,  and  a  judge  gave  him  three  life  sen- 
tences. MacDonald  appealed  three  times.  All  three  appeals 
failed. 

Flash  forward  to  1997,  when  a  court  decided  to  allow  DNA 
testing  on  hairs  and  other  samples  found  at  the  crime  scene. 
Anson's  article  raised  the  question:  If  tests  showed  that  the 
DNA  didn't  come  from  anyone  in  the  household,  would  the  in- 
carcerated MacDonald  get  a  shot  at  a  new  trial? 

This  is  still  debatable.  In  March  2006— practically  10  years 


Jeffrey  MacDonald, 
a  former  army  doctor 

with  the  Green 

Berets,  in  Fort  Bragg, 

North  Carolina, 

circa  1969. 


later— MacDonald's  camp  received  the  test  results.  "It's  the 
longest  set  of  DNA  tests  I've  ever  been  involved  with,"  says 
Barry  Scheck,  a  lawyer  from  O.  J.  Simpson's  "Dream  Team" 
and  co-founder  of  the  Innocence  Project,  who  drew  up  Mac- 
Donald's exam  procedures.  "It's  not  normal  for  it  to  take  that 
long."  To  top  it  off,  the  outcome  wasn't  a  home  run  for  either 
side:  one  hair  belonged  to  MacDonald;  one  hair  was  that  of  an 
unknown  outsider;  none  of  the  evidence  connected  Stoeckley. 

In  the  meantime,  there's  been  another  twist.  In  December 
2005,  five  months  after  MacDonald.  now  62,  was  denied  his 
first-ever  parole  request  (and  three  years  after  he  married  long- 
time friend  Kathryn  Kurichh),  retired  federal  marshal  Jimmy 
Britt  came  forward  claiming  that  the  lead  prosecutor  in  Mac- 
Donald's trial.  27  years  ago,  lied  to  the  judge  and  intimidated 
none  other  than  the  now  deceased  Stoeckley  into  changing 
her  testimony.  "That  alone  could  very  well  be  a  basis  for  vacat- 
ing [MacDonald's]  conviction." 
Scheck  says. 

In  January  2006,  MacDonald's 
lawyers  were  granted  a  motion 
to  present  Britt's  information 
in  federal  court,  which  could 
result  in  a  new  trial.  The  court  is 
currently  reviewing  the  defense's 
filings,  and  we're  still  left  with 
more  questions  than  answers. 

To  read  the  original  story, 
please  visit  VANITYFAIR.COM. 


MacDonald  at  the  federal 
prison  in  Sheridan,  Oregon, 
where  he  is  serving  three  life 

sentences,  March  I,  1995. 
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I  HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  COMFORTABLE 
with  the  official  version  of  what  happened 
on  9/1 1  and  have  always  felt  that  this  admin- 
istration was  somehow  complicit,  whether  it 
was  by  passive  negligence  or  actual  partici- 
pation. I*m  not  sure  the  truth  will  ever  come 
out.  but  I  salute  Vanity  Fair  for  having  the 
balls  to  examine  this  issue  rather  than  play 
stupid  like  the  rest  of  the  lapdog  mainstream 
media.  I  encourage  everyone  with  access  to 
a  computer  to  take  the  time  to  watch  Loose 
Change.  I  believe  you  will  never  look  at  the 
9/1 1  tragedy  the  same  way  again. 

BRUCE  G.  KREIDLER 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  WOULD  SAY  THAT  THE  MAJORITY  of 
people  influenced  by  this  "documentary" 
are  the  same  ones  following  the  Bermuda 
Triangle  and  Area  51  conspiracies  closely. 
It's  entertaining  and  believable— if  you  are 
the  type  that  gets  confused  about  voting 
ballots.  In  another  film  about  Flight  93 
(yes,  there's  a  cable  version,  too),  the  pas- 
sengers were  using  credit  cards  and  talking 
on  the  Airfones  on  the  backs  of  the  seats- 
remember  those?  As  for  the  picture  show- 
ing the  damage  to  the  Pentagon,  roll  the  su- 
perimposed plane  sideways  and  it  matches 
perfectly  where  the  wing  and  engine  would 
have  hit.  And  the  cause  of  the  horizontal 
plumes  of  smoke  coming  out  of  the  W.T.C., 


who  knows?  Not  much  research  has  been 
done  on  crashing  planes  into  buildings.  I  do 
believe  that  lies  have  been  told,  but  not  to 
this  Wizard  of  Oz  level,  and  Loose  Change 
does  not  pass  the  follow-the-evidence  test. 
The  only  things  we  know  for  sure:  planes 
hit  the  buildings,  it  took  years  of  planning, 
and  the  passengers  on  the  manifests  will 
never  come  home  again.      v 

CHARLES  WESTMORELAND 
Houston,  Texas 

LOOSE  CHANGE  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  titled  Loose  Screws.  It's  in- 
comprehensible to  think  that  anyone  in 
this  government  could  be  capable  of  plan- 
ning, enacting,  and  covering  up  a  complex 
operation  such  as  9/11.  Why  didn't  Nancy 
Jo  Sales  ask  these  paranoid  slackers  why 
members  of  our  government  can't  find 
Osama  bin  Laden,  conquer  insurgencies 
in  Afghanistan  or  Iraq?  Or  why  they've 
made  such  a  mess  of  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security,  our  intelligence  orga- 
nizations, health-care  and  Social  Security 
reforms,  and  illegal  immigration?  In  fact, 
this  government  can't  do  anything  right, 
except  political  manipulation  to  divide  and 
confuse  us.  Cynicism,  not  competence,  de- 
fines the  Bush  administration. 

DEAN  FOX 

Foster  City.  California 
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THE  YELLOWCAKE  MYSTERY 

I  TAKE  ISSUE  with  some  of  the  points  raise 
by  Craig  Unger  in  "The  War  They  Wantet 
the  Lies  They  Needed"  (July  2006): 

1.  The  article  dealt  at  some  length  wit 
Wissam  al-Zahawie.  Iraq's  ambassador  I 
the  Vatican,  and  quoted  Joseph  Wilso 
minimizing  al-Zahawie's  importance 
saying.  "He  went  to  the  Vatican  as  his  la 
post  so  he  could  be  near  the  great  Eun 

pean  opera  houses  in  Rome The  ide 

that  he  would  be  entrusted  with  this  supe 
secret  mission  to  buy  500  tons  of  uraniui 
from  Niger  is  out  of  the  question.'*  Bu 
Unger  failed  to  mention  that  al-Zahawi 
was  a  frequent  Iraqi  delegate  to  the  In 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  am 
nuclear-nonproliferation  talks.  Surely  tha 
is  more  relevant  than  any  love  of  opera  h< 
may  have  had. 

2".  More  important,  there  is  no  direc 
reference  in  Unger's  article  to  the  Butl© 
Report,  commissioned  by  the  British  go\ 
ernment  in  2004.  This,  together  with  tht 
Duelfer  Report,  is  widely  regarded  as  on< 
of  the  most  authoritative  investigations  ol 
the  issues  surrounding  Iraq  and  W.M.D 
Two  key  excerpts: 

Paragraph  499  states: 

We  conclude  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  ir* 
telligence  assessments  at  the  time,  covering 
both  Niger  and  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Congo,  the  statements  on  Iraqi  attempts 
to  buy  uranium  from  Africa  in  the  Govern 
ment's  dossier,  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  ir 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  well-founded 
By  extension,  we  conclude  also  that  the  state 
ment  in  President  Bush's  State  of  the  Union 
Address  of  28  January  2003  that:  'The  Brit 
ish  Government  has  learned  that  Saddam 
Hussein  recently  sought  significant  quantities 
of  uranium  from  Africa'  was  well-founded. 

Paragraph  503  states: 

From  our  examination  of  the  intelligence 
and  other  material  on  Iraqi  attempts  to  buy 
uranium  from  Africa,  we  have  concluded 
that: 

a.  It  is  accepted  by  all  parties  that  Iraqi  of- 
ficials visited  Niger  in  1999. 

b.  The  British  Government  had  intelli- 
gence from  several  different  sources  indicat- 
ing that  this  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring uranium.  Since  uranium  constitutes 
almost  three-quarters  of  Niger's  exports,  the 
intelligence  was  credible. 

c.  The  evidence  was  not  conclusive  that 
Iraq  actually  purchased,  as  opposed  to  hav- 
ing sought,  uranium  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  claim  this. 

d.  The  forged  documents  were  not  avail- 
able to  the  British  Government  at  the  time  its 
assessment  was  made,  and  so  the  fact  of  the 
forgery  does  not  undermine  it. 

Lord  Butler "s  conclusions  seem  pretty 
important  to  me  and  absolutely  relevant  tc 
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Unger's  investigation.  I  wonder  why  no  ref- 
erence was  made  to  them  in  this  article. 

WILLIAM  SHAWCROSS 
London,  England 

CRAIG  UNGER  REPLIES:  First,  as  Mr. 
Shawcross  says,  al-Zahawie's  past  certainly  was 
suspicious — which  is  precisely  why  he  was  inves- 
tigated by  both  the  French  and.  the  Americans. 
However,  the  resulting  investigations  found  nothing 
to  support  charges  that  Iraq  had  sought  a  uranium 
deal  with  Niger. 

The  Butler  Report  merely  repeats  the  Brit- 
ish government's  assertion  that  there  were  other 
sources—  without  naming  them  or  offering  evidence 
to  support  the  claims.  We  do  know  that  Rocco  Mar- 
tina says  he  was  one  of  Britain's  sources — and  that 
his  material  was  fraudulent.  We  also  know  that  the 
C.I.  A.  did  not  find  the  British  evidence  compelling. 
Even  before  Bush  cited  the  Niger  documents  in  his 
Stateofthe  Union  address,  the  C.I.  A.  told  the  White 
House  that  "the  Brits  have  exaggerated  this  issue. " 

If  the  British  had  other  sources,  it's  hard  to 


believe  they  would  not  have  named  them  by  nor 
Their  excuse  for  not  doing  so  has  been  that  the  it, 
formation  comes  from  a  third-country  source.  Hon 
ever,  as  Joe  Wilson  noted  in  my  article,  that  thir 
country  is  presumably  a  member  of  the  U.N.  an 
"should  comply  with  Article  10  of  United  Natiot 
Resolution  1441,"  stipulating  that  member  statt 
must  share  with  the  International  Atomic  Energ 
Agency  all  information  they  have  on  prohibits 
nuclear  programs  in  Iraq.  I'm  surprised  that  N[> 
Shawcross,  whose  1979  book,  Sideshow,  was  a 
excellent  investigation  into  the  U.S.  invasion 
Cambodia,  would  accept  on  faith  the  assertions  < 
the  Butler  Report,  which  has  been  widely  describet 
in  the  British  press  as  a  whitewash. 


CANNES  BEHAVING  BADLY 

CAN  I  VENTURE  the  suggestion  that  the 
audience  in  Cannes  didn't  boo  The  Dc 
Vinci  Code  because  it  is  "foreign,"  a^ 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 
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o  doubt  you'll  receive  tons  of  mail 
calling  the  author  a  traitor,  or  de- 
nouncing Vanity  Fair  as  a  liberal, 
Bush-bashing  rag"— actually,  that  was  the 
previous  57  Mailbags— "however,  this  ar- 
ticle proves  you  are  doing  the  work  that 
the  first  patriots  of  this  nation  envisioned 
for  a  free  press."  So  says  Mike  Kress,  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  about  V.F.'s  report 
on  the  homemade  documentary  Loose 
Change.  On  the  contrary— curiously,  some 
might  say— the  floorboards  are  buckling 
under  the  weight  of  appreciative  letters 
regarding  that  piece.  "It  is  imperative  to 
remember  that  the  truth  is  not  a  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  agenda,  but  an  Amer- 
ican one"  is  how,  for  instance,  Cricket 
Kovatch,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  puts  it. 
In  these  letters,  the  same  words  come  up 
repeatedly:  courage,  bravo,  guts,  applaud, 
integrity  (and  its  I'm-running-late  variant, 
intrgrty),  kudos,  salute,  and  balls.  It's  al- 
most as  if . . .  well,  we  don't  want  to  call  it 
a  conspiracy,  but  certainly  there  is  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  that  the  article— 
and  the  movie— struck  a  chord. 

More  resonating  emotions  courtesy 
of  the  August  issue:  "Christopher  Hitch- 
ens's  devastating  piece  on  the  remnants 
of  Agent  Orange  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions moved  me  to  tears— not  just  be- 
cause of  its  subject  and  the  sad,  startling 
photographs  by  James  Nachtwey,  but 
because  of  the  absolute  beauty  of  the 
writing  itself,"  says  Mindy  Berry  Han- 
son, of  Heath,  Ohio.  And  Marion  Don- 
nan  Mahoney,  from  Kettering,  Ohio, 
says  that  "only  recently  my  [Vietnam 
veteran]  brother  told  me  about  one  of 
his  officers,  who  drank  a  glass  of  Agent 
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Orange  in  front  of  the  men— so  they 
would  realize  'how  harmless  the  stuff 
was.'  I  think  that  speaks  volumes,  not 
only  about  Vietnam  and  the  military  but 
about  war  in  general." 

But  on  to  more  urgent  matters.  "I  love 
the  white  purse  Jennifer  Aniston  wears  in 
the  movie  The  Break-Up,"  writes  a  fan, 
from  Sylmar,  California.  "I'd  like  to  get 
one.  Can  you  help?"  No,  we  can't,  but 
we  do  know  a  woman  in  Baltimore  ("I 
believe  myself  to  be  an  Angel  of  God, 
sent  to  help  the  people  of  Earth  to  deal 
with  global  warming  and  basically  to  re- 
member how  to  love  instead  of  hate!") 
who  might  be  able  to  pull  a  few  strings, 
after  she  takes  care  of  those  other  things. 
Why  don't  you— and  how  we  hate  this 
expression— reach  out  to  her?  We're  too 
busy;  we  have  another  130  words  of  the 
Mailbag  to  write.  But  not  too  busy  to 
track  down  the  designer  of  Aniston's 
bag:  Helmut  Lang. 

"Dominick  Dunne's  column  is  al- 
ways gripping  reading,  even  though  his 
subjects  have  no  relation  to  my  life  in 
Australia,"  writes  Lou  Ebsary,  of  Vic- 
toria, Down  Under.  "Could  you  please 
devote  more  of  the  available  space  to  his 
written  words,  and  keep  his  photo  size 
to  a  minimum?  I  do  not  wish  to  offend 
Mr.  Dunne  in  this  request."  (It  was  the 
shorts,  wasn't  it?  In  the  August  issue? 
Yeah,  it  had  to  be  the  shorts.)  Anyway, 
what  you're  saying  is  reduce  the  D.D. 
pix  by  a  hectare  or  two  and  use  the  net 
gain  for  some  nicely  turned  D.D.  phrase 
or  inside  D.D.  scoop?  Hmmm  ...  we  like 
your  thinking,  Lou  Ebsary.  Thanks  for, 
ah,  reaching  out  to  us. 
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Dominick  Dunne  proposes,  but  rather 
because  they  didn't  like  it  ["A  Riviera 
Row,"  August]?  So  he  enjoyed  it.  Good 
for  him.  I  enjoyed  it,  too,  but  I  can  see 
why  a  group  of  film  critics  might  feel  that 
it  is  not  exactly  a  classic.  As  for  Marie 
Antoinette,  it's  just  possible  that  the  same 
reasoning  holds  true  and  that  the  crit- 
ics were  expressing  their  opinion  about 
the  quality  of  the  film,  rather  than  their 
dislike  of  foreigners.  It's  offensive  and 
somewhat  dangerous  for  Dunne  to  au- 
tomatically ascribe  people's  actions  to  a 
fabricated  dislike  of  foreignness. 

JACQUI  LEWIS 
London,  England 


JACK  "M00ND0GGY"  LONDON 

MOST  PEOPLE  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Jack  London  (of  Call  of  the 
Wild  fame)  saved  the  royal  sport  of 
surfing  when  it  was  close  to  extinction 
["Malibu's  Lost  Boys,"  by  Sheila  Weller, 
August].  London  was  one  of  the  very  first 
American  wave  catchers,  learning  to  surf 
in  Hawaii  in  1907.  He  began  a  one-man 
campaign  to  create  public  interest  in  surf- 
ing and  wrote  "A  Royal  Sport,"  a  chapter 
in  his  book  The  Cruise  of  the  Snark  (191 1), 
to  spark  enthusiasm.  Without  London,  it's 
likely  that  Miki  Dora  and  the  other  lost 
boys  and  girls  of  Malibu  would  have  had 
to  engage  in  another  sport  to  escape  their 
adolescent  angst.  London's  great-grandson 
Bruce  Knight  can  still  be  seen  catching 
waves  north  of  San  Diego. 

ROBERTA  WIRTH 
Centerville,  Minnesota 

AFTER  LENDING  Vanity  Fair  my  How  to 
Stuff  a  Wild  Bikini  poster  for  "Malibu's 
Lost  Boys,"  like,  cowabunga,  I  wasn't  even 
identified.  I'm  the  fourth  lime-green  head- 
band to  the  right,  and  that's  the  only  time 
I  have  been  on  the  "right."  It  was  great  fun 
at  the  V.F.  shoot,  and  the  story  was  an  even 
greater  read! 

SALLI  SACHSE 
La  Jolla,  California 


POLITICS  OF  CORRUPTION 

I  WANT  TO  COMPLIMENT  Vanity  Fair 
and  Judy  Bachrach  on  a  superbly  writ- 
ten expose  on  the  Representative  Randall 
"Duke"  Cunningham  corruption  scandal 
["Washington  Babylon,"  August].  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  journal- 
istic integrity  of  the  piece.  Unlike  other 
prominent  periodicals,  you  avoided  in- 
dicting the  Republican  Party  for  the  sins 
of  the  few  who  were  clearly  corrupted  by 
power.  Our  form  of  government,  with  its 


system  of  checks  and  balances,  is  strengtl 
ened  by  responsible  reporting. 

SAL  PALM 

Alpharetta,  Georg 


TOPIC  OF  CANCER 

WHILE  I  ENJOYED  READING  the  interne 
with  Sheryi  Crow  ['A  Rock  of  Her  Own,"  b 
Frank  DiGiacomo,  August],  I  would  like  t 
make  one  clarification.  Upon  her  diagnosis 
Crow  stated,  her  friends  gathered  around  t< 
offer  support  and  held  "hospice"  at  her  house 
While  the  support  of  friends  at  a  time  like  tha 
is  instrumental,  both  Crow  and  the  reade 
need  to  know  that  hospice  is  a  program  ut 
lized  throughout  the  United  States  when  treat 
ments  for  a  terminal  illness  are  no  longer  ai 
option  and  the  patients  have  come  to  term- 
witb their  death,  which  usually  occurs  with 
in  months  of  being  placed  in  hospice.  Goo 
willing,  Ms.  Crow  will  never  need  the  help  o 
hospice,  just  the  help  and  support  of  friends 
DANA  VIGILANTE 
Hospice-patient  liaison,  Atlantic  Hospic^ 
Nutley,  New  Jersey 


MURDER  IN  PARADISE 

"A  FLOWERING  EVIL,"  by  Mark  Seal  [Au- 
gust], about  the  murder  of  African  conserva- 
tionist Joan  Root,  concludes  by  saying  that 
the  real  crime  in  Africa  today  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese are  raping  what  remains  of  the  conti- 
nent's primary  virgin  rainforests.  I  must  ask. 
are  allegations  such  as  this  really  true?  One 
tends  to  think  the  worst  of  the  Chinese,  witb 
their  dismal  environmental  record,  but  they 
are  certainly  trying  to  improve  themselves, 
and  they  have  the  eminent  green  architect 
William  McDonough  in  their  corner;  he  is 
the  founding  U.S.  chair  of  the  China-U.S. 
Center  for  Sustainable  Development.  Such 
allegations  are  worthy  of  a  separate  article 
in  their  own  right,  assuming  they  are  true. 
CLIFTON  WELLMAN 
Elmhurst,  New  York 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Some  copies  of  the  September 
issue  contain  two  errors  on  page  246  ("Baghdad 
Is  Burning,"  by  William  Langewiesche).  Iraq 
was  awarded  its  sovereignty  on  June  28,  2004, 
and  the  new  government  held  its  first  election  in 
January  of  2005. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronically 
with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to  letters  ©vf.com.  Letters  to  the 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-286- 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be  sent 
to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All  other  queries  should 
be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be 
published  or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All 
submissions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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rOH*^     »  The  Book  on  Vegas,  by  Lisa  Eisner  and  Roman  Alonso  with 

Noel  Daniel,  is  a  tempting  visual  journey  through  the  seductive  and  sinful 
city.  Archival  images  and  photographs  from  Peter  Beard,  Guy  Bourdin,  Todd  Eberle, 
and  Ron  Galella,  among  others,  capture  the  energy  and  spirit  of  those  who  keep  the 
town  lit  up  and  lubricated.  Out  next  month  from  Greybull  Press. 


1   Tiger  on  the  green?  The  defending  champion 
tees  off  in  the  U.K.  at  the  American  Express 

Championship  at  the  Grove,  Hertfordshire, 

England,  a  Kyle  Phillips-designed  golf  course. 

(9/28-10/1,  WORL0GOLFCHAMPIONSHIPS.COM) 

This  year's  seventh 
annual  New  Yorker 

Festival  celebrates  arts 

and  literature  with  readings  from  fiction  writers 
T.  C.  Boyle,  Lorrie  Moore,  and  Jonathan 
Safran  Foer,  and  special  lectures  and 
conversations  with  Pedro  Almodovar, 
Tom  Stoppard,  Milos  Forman,  Malcolm 
Gladwell,  and  Zadie  Smith.  Calvin  Trillin 
hosts  a  culinary  walking  tour  of  Chinatown. 

(FESTIVAL.NEWYORKER.COM) 
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Coinciding  with  his  solo  exhibition  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Australia  this  month,  Sam 
Haskins  unveils  his  iconic  nudes  from  the  60s  in  a 
new  edition  of  Cowboy  Kate  &  Other  Stories: 
Director's  Cut  (Rizzoli).  Haskins  has  included 
unpublished  photos  that  pay  homage  to  cinematic 
Westerns.  His  combo  of  cowboy  props  and 
coquettish  Kates  created  legendary  beauties  that 
still  mesmerize  the  art  and  fashion  worlds. 
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George  Clooney  receives  the  21st 
American  Cinematheque  Award 
tonight  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  hotel. 

The  British  Film  Institute  and  The 
Times  kick  off  the  50th  London 
Film  Festival.  Showcasing  nearly 
300  international  films,  the  B.F.I,  unspools 
BAFTA-worthy  features  and  snorts  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  (10/18-11/2,  lff.org. uk) 
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Grover,  Big  Bird,  the  Count! 

Sesame  Street:  Old  School,  a 

three-disc  DVD  set  featuring  more 

than  seven  hours  of  classic  content  with  stars  suc| 
as  James  Earl  Jones  and  Johnny  Cash, 
is  out  today,  (sesamestreet.com/oldschool) 

Nathan  Lane  returns  to  Broac 
in  Simon  Gray's  dark  comedy 

Butley  as  the  title  character  who 

loses  his  wife  and  lover  on  the  same  day  and  haj 
only  his  acerbic  wit  to  see  him  through.  Openinc 
tonight  at  the  Booth  Theatre. 

Cipriani  Concerts 

Sponsored  by  Deutsche  Bank,  this  concert 
series,  featuring  performances  by  Santana 

in  September,  Earth,  Wind,  and  Fire  in 
October,  and  Duran  Duran  in  November, 

promises  intimate  evenings  of  food,  wine, 

dancing,  and  live  entertainment  at  Cipriani 

Wall  Street.  Proceeds  benefit  AmFAR. 

(CIPRIANICONCERTS.COM) 


__u    rnJii 


Ten  thousand  dollars  donated  to  the 

Breast  Cancer  Research  Foundation. 

JOMALONE.COM;  30-MlLLILITER  BOTTLE,  S50 


£aunea  TTleAkia  dutck 

Fifty  percent  of  the  proceeds 

from  this  handbag  in  rose  gold  benefit 

the  Young  Survival  Coalition. 

LAURENMERKIN.COM.  S220 
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HOT  TYPE 


Look  up.  darling!  Does  that  skyscraper  thrill 
you  or  chill  you?  Does  that  Gothic  ceiling 
elevate  your  soul  or  make  you  blue?  Alain 
de  Botton  explains  why  in  his  soaring  deconstruc- 
tion  of  Tlie  Architecture  of  Happiness  (Pantheon). 
Casting  into  history  for  inspiration:  Back 
before  downtown  New  York  was  mutated  by  a 
plague  of  university  housing  and  chain  stores, 
there  was  a  thriving  literary  scene,  as  Brandon 
Stosuy  recalls  in  his  nostalgic  Up  Is  Up,  but 
So  Is  Down  (NYU  Press).  In  Liz  Goldwyn's 
Pretty  Tilings  (Regan),  stripteasers  bump 
and  grind  into  the  often 
dark  reality  of  modern 
burlesque  queens.  Jean- 
Francois  Bixot  trumpets 
the  era  of  1965-75.  when 
our  culture  was  informed 
by  a  truly  underground 
and  alternative  Free  Press 
(Rizzoli/ Universe). 

ALSO  THIS  MONTH:  Frank  Rich  tells  how  the 
fiction-loving  Bush  administration  spun  The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Sold  (Penguin).  Peter  Y. 
Sussman  compiles  the  letters  of  indomitable 
activist  Jessica  Mitford.  affectionately  known 
as  Decca  (Knopf).  Screamingly  funny  Amy 
Sedaris  says,  I  Like  You  (Warner),  with  her 
own  brand  of  "hospitality  under  the  influence." 
In  Setting  the  Table  (HarperCollins),  Danny 
Meyer,  restaurateur  nonpareil,  shares  his 
never-fail  recipe  for  business  success.  A  fourth- 
grade  teacher  hacks  up  her  allegedly  abusive 
husband  in  Joyce  Maynard's  true-crime  thrill- 
er. Internal  Combustion  (Wiley).  Despite  her 
diagnosis.  Marisa  Acocella  Marchetto  was 
no  victim— call  her  a  Cancer  Vixen  (Knopf). 
In  Heidi  Julavits's  hypnotic  novel  Tlie  Uses  of 
Enchantment  (Doubleday),  the  true  or  imag- 


ined abduction  of  a  teenage  girl  casts  a  spell  on 
all  those  around  her.  Jacques  Helleu  &  Chanel 
(Abrams)  distills  the  essence  of  the  stylistic  over- 
lord's iconic  vision.  Elizabeth  Edwards,  wife  of 
V.P  hopeful  John  Edwards  and  breast-cancer 
survivor,  attributes  a  large  part  of  her  recovery 
to  Saving  Graces:  Finding  Solace  and  Strength 
from  Friends  and  Strangers  (Broadway). 

IN  SHORT  ORDER:  Robert  Harris  raises 
Imperium:  A  Novel  of  Ancient  Rome  (Simon 
&  Schuster);  Nick  Foulkes's  Dunhill  by 
Design  (Flammarion):  Things 
I  Didn't  Know  (Knopf),  from 
critic  Robert  Hughes;  Melissa 
Painter  and  David  Weisman 
claim  their  15  minutes  of  fame 
with  Edie:  Girl  on  Fire  (Chron- 
v  icle);  Alfred  Wertheimer's 
\  Elvis  at  21  (Insight  Editions): 
Christophe  von  Hohenberg 
shoots  Andy  Warhol:  The  Day  the  Facton  Died 
(Empire  Editions);  William  Boyd's  Restless 
( Bloomsbury);  Neil  Leifer's  A  Year  in  Sports 
(Abbeville),  The  Stories  of  Mary  Gordon  (Pan- 
theon); Anne  Baldassari  adores  Picasso:  Life  with 
DoraMaar  (Flammarion);  Cormac  McCarthy's 
Tlie  Road  (Knopf);  Nioll  Ferguson's  Tlie  War 
of  the  World  (Penguin  Press):  Chimamanda 
Ngozi  Adichie  rises  wth  Half  of  a  Yellow 
Sun  (Knopf);  Michael  Lewis's  Tlie  Blind  Side 
(Norton). 

Finally,  the  collision  of  Hunter  S.  Thomp- 
son and  illustrator  Ralph  Steadman  ignited 
the  fireball  of  gonzo  journalism.  Steadmans 
The  Joke's  Over  (Harcourt)  recalls  a  friend- 
ship that  spanned  from  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment to  Watergate  and  beyond.  As  Thompson 
famously  said.  "When  the  going  gets  weird,  the 
weird  turn  pro." 


CHIC  LIT 

Far  left,  Sandra  Majani  in 
Patrice  Leconte's  film  Le 
Parfum  d'Yvonne,  1994, 
from  Jacques  Helleu  & 
Chanel.  Left,  an  Elizabeth 
Taylor  print  by  Andy 
Warhol,  from  a  1971  issue 
of  Actuel  magazine,  in 
Free  Press.  Center,  Edie 
Sedgwick  in  New  York,  1967, 
from  Edie:  Girl  on  Fire. 


THREE-DOG  NIGHTMAI 

In  the  time  it  took  for  Abigail  Thomas 
dog  to  slip  his  leash  and  dash  into  traffic  arj 
her  husband,  Rich,  to  follow,  their  lives  wej 
devastated. 

Thomas's  bracingly  honest  memoir, 
Three  Dog  Life  (Harcourt),  chronicles  tf 
five  years  after  her  husband's  traumatj 
brain  injury,  an  accident  which  forced  h 
to  be  institutionalized  with  terrifying  hallu< 
nations  and  psychotic  episodes,  and 
heartbreakingly  erased  all  memory  of  the 
past  together. 

Forced  to  adapt  to  a  life  alone,  Thomr| 
grieves  the  loss  of  the  man  who  was  her  hi 
band,  while  coming  to  terms  with  the  man  I 
is  now— facing  reality  with  courage,  bursj 
of  anger,  patience,  and  dark  humor.  Whc 
resonates  most,  though,  is  her  generosity: 
am  lucky-l  know  what  has  changed,  I  kno>| 
where  I  am.  Rich's  compass  is  gone,  he  he 
no  direction  home." 

It  is  in  the  home  that  Thomas  finds  so| 
ace.  Discovering  that 


er""B  cr" 


friends,  family,  and 
dogs  (Carolina,  Har- 
ry, and  Rosie),  as  well 
as  the  power  of  writ- 
ing,  can  reshape 
a  life  of  chaos  into 
one  that,  while 
wrenchingly  sad, 
makes  sense— a 
life  full  of  its  own 
richness    and 
beauty.      — E.S. 
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CAMP  CHART 

A  page  from  the 
December  1991 

Spy  in  Spy: 

The  Funny  Years; 

above,  Walter 

Monheit. 


Fun  and  Fearless  i 

The  letter  dropped  with  a  plink  through  the  mail  slot  of  my  Benson- 
hurst  flat  one  lonely  afternoon  in  1986.  Another  direct-mail  solicita- 
tion—ho hum.  Until  I  opened  it  up  and  started  reading:  "SPY  is  not 
just  a  new  publication.  It  is  a  whole  new  kind  of  intelligent  metro- 
politan magazine.  SPY  is  polished  and  satirical,  sophisticated  yet 
mischievous,  well-dressed  but  slightly  ill-mannered ..."  Oooof! 
They  might  as  well  have  been  describing  me!  Forget  about  sub- 
scribing—I wanted  to  work  at  this  joint!  So  I  hotfooted  it  to  the 
Puck  Building  in  Manhattan,  where  the  young  proprietors, 
hard  up  for  cheap  labor,  were  only  too  happy  to  engage  my  ser- 
vices as  Walter  Monheit™— messenger/movie  critic. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  whole  fizzy,  naughty  period  has 
been  brought  back  to  life  in  Spy:  The  Funny  Years  (Miramax), 
an  oversize  book  too  lively  to  languish  on  the  coffee  table 
alongside  the  dish  of  hazelnuts  and  the  unread  Vanity  Fairs. 
Its  both  a  best-of  anthology  of  the  great  satirical  magazine 
invented  by  my  bosses  and  editors,  Grayden  Carter  and 
Kurt  Andersen,  and  publisher.  Tom  Phillips,  and  a  corking  good  read, 
with  a  wickedly  witty  history  of  the  place  by  former  Spy  deputy  editor 
George  Kalogerakis.  I  get  misty  just  reading  all  those  old  Spy  epithets 
again— "short-fingered  vulgarian,"  "churlish  dwarf  billionaire,"  "bosomy 
dirty-book  writer,"  etc.— and  re-acquainting  myself  with  all  those  zany 
graphics  and  Separated  at  Birth?  photos.  What  a  marvelous  magazine, 
what  a  marvelous  time,  what  a  marvelous  book!  Shame  the  editors  never 
amounted  to  anything.  (My  rating:  ppppp)  —Walter  monheit 


NOSTALGIC  NEON  SIGN 

On  a  cobblestone  street  in  New  York  City's  West  Village,  the  Beatrice  Inn's  emerald-and-lavender  sign 

acted  as  a  beacon  for  locals  in  search  of  veal  Marsala,  heavy-pour  martinis,  and  familiar  faces  for  80  years. 

Last  fall,  the  former  speakeasy  closed  its  doors,  but  this  month,  a  new  proprietor,  Paul  Sevigny,  the  celebrity 

D.J.  and  older  brother  of  actress  Chloe  Sevigny,  will  reopen  the  Inn  under  the  same  name.  He  has  transformed 

it  into  a  clubby  lounge  with  a  baby  grand,  black-and-white-diamond  floors,  friends  spinning  LPs,  simple  cocktails 

("Rum  is  rum"),  cushy  sofas,  and  a  jacket-and-tie  door  policy  on  Saturday  nights.  —STEVE  GARBARINO 
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ZIBETTO  ESPRESSO  BAR 

1385  Sixth  Avenue 


Caffe  Talk 


In  Italy  "bar"  and  caffe  are  interchangeable  words.  In  Rome 
alone  there  are  8,000  bars,  and  every  major  street  and 
piazza  has  a  few  of  them.  The  typical  Italian  bar— a  brilliant 
institution  that  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country— is  a  place  for 
coffee  (usually  standing,  al  banco),  a  snack,  or  a  quick  drink. 
C.E.O.*s  stand  next  to  street  sweepers  and  share  the  same  few- 
minutes  for  espresso,  conversation,  or  solitude.  Why  this  form 
of  establishment  has  never  taken  hold  in  New  York  is  a  mystery, 
since  it  is  perfect  for  a  society  on  the  go.  But  New  York,  until 
Starbuckification,  was  a  diner-and-deli-coffee  city  with  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do  on  the  civilized  coffee-drinking  front.  There  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go,  but  Italophiles  can  now  find  some  authentic 
Italian  bars  in  Manhattan.  These  listed  are  among  the  best  and 
the  most  true  to  the  Italian  way.  —matt  tyrnauer 


SANT  AMBROEUS 

259  West  4th  Street 


Paul  Sevigny;  the 
Beatrice  Inn  sign. 
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TO  BE  ONE  OF  A  KIND 
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ART.  DESIGN, 
AND  FASHION 

Cover  of  Th(e) 
Influencer. 


It  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  an  encyclope- 
dia of  stimuli,  designed  to  provoke  in 
the  best  of  ways.  IhfeJ  Influencer,  de- 
buting this  fall,  is  a  limited-edition  bi- 
annual compendium  of  images— 2,000 
per  volume— aimed  at  the  people  who 
design  and  define:  creative  directors, 
marketing  gurus,  the  fashionistas  who 
troll  and  patrol  looking  for  ideas  and 
images  that  sell.  With  only  a  few  hun- 
dred copies  published,  at  a  price  of 
$7,500  per  issue,  it  has  the  feel  of  a 
bespoke  tome.  Curated  and  edited  by 
Marc  Balet,  former  creative  director 
of  Interview  magazine,  and  Beatrice 
D  up  ire,  founder  of  the  International 
Festival  of  Fashion  Photography,  the 
book  is  described  by  Balet  as  "a  bank 
filled  with  visual  currency."  Divided 
into  two  sections  (Observatory  and 
Compass),  filled  with  keywords  that 
function  like  sparks  firing  the  imagina- 
tion (Venom,  Malefic  Nature,  the  Catho- 
lic Code),  and  showcasing  the  work  of 
artists  ranging  from  Marc  Quinn  and 
Collier  Schorr  to  Robert  Frank  and 
Andy  Warhol,  the  book  is  an  inspiring, 
densely  layered,  graceful  articulation 
of  the  intersection  of  art,  fashion,  and 
commerce.  Giving  a  view  of  the  world 
that  is  at  once  personal,  political,  and 
ever  expanding,  Th(e)  Influ- 
encer is  a  creators'  kaleido- 
scope of  dreams  and  possi- 
bilities. —A.  M.  HOMES 


A  Mert  Alas  and  Marcus 
Piggott  photograph,  2006. 


Frozen  yogurt  was  soooo  1980s,  but  it's  making  a  comeback,  and  a 

new  place  in  LA.,  Pinkberry,  has  launched  the  latest  obsession.  Based  at  a 

closet-size,  pink-and-white  space  filled  with  Philippe  Starck  plastic  furniture  on  Huntley 

Drive,  in  West  Hollywood,  Pinkberry  serves  real  semi-tart  frozen  yogurt  in  two  flavors, 

Green  Tea  and  Plain.  It's  not  sugary,  or  saccharine,  or  too  chemical  or  too  dairy.  It's  healthy 

and  good.  And,  because  toppings  are  really  the  treat,  you  can  order  scoops  of  strawberries, 

mango,  raspberries,  pineapple,  and  banana.  There's  also  granola  and  walnuts.  And  for 

sugar  lovers,  there's  Cap'n  Crunch,  Oreos,  and  Cocoa  and  Fruity  Pebbles.  By  next 

year,  Pinkberry  will  be  in  more  than  30  spots  across  the  U.S.  Lines  are 

long,  but  it's  worth  the  wait. -PUNCH  HUTTON 


BEAUTY  PRODUCTS  i.i I'STUk  lancome  Juicy  Tubes  ind  Dion  Addict  gloss.  mascara  YSL  Volume 
Effet  Faux  Cils.  mi  impoo  Frederic  Fekkai  Technician  ind  Luscious  Curls,  uoisti  rizer  Creme  de 
la  Mer.  mil!  pRopi  cts  Fekkai.  perfi  ue  A  spray  of  pure  Gardenia,  from  Caswell-Massey,  only  in 
the  decolletage.  toothpaste  Colgate  Total,  sow  Caswell-Massey  Almond  cold-cream  soap. 

MIL  POLISH  COLOR  BALLET  SLIPPERS  \\U  WALTZ  FROM  THE  ESSIE  LINE.    HA1RCIT  LOUB  AT  NAO  SaLON  &  SPA. 


HOME  sheets  French  linens  by  Yves  Delorme  wh  of  course  the  all-white  Frette. 

stationery  e-mail.  i  detest  formality.  pets  princess  greta  von  hege-haus,  our  german 

short-haired  pointer,  where  i  live  Bronxville  (South  Westchester)  wi>  Gardiner 

(upstate  New  York),  favorite  cocktail  Domains  Houchart  rose  wi>  Bastianich  Vespa. 


INSPIRATIONS  favorite  sho» 

Impossible  to  pick  one. 

But  Francisco  Costa  is  always  a  revelation 

favorite  discover!  proenza  schouler. 


ELECTRONICS 

CELL  PHONE  SAMSUNG 

FROM  T-MOBILE. 
BLACKBERRY   OR  TREn 

BlackBerry, 
maniacally. 


CLOTHES  Armani,  Ann  Demeulemeester,  wn  Calvin  Klein,  i  nderw  ear 
La  Perl  a  wi>  Donna  Karan  for  bras,  corsets,  \m>  undies.  Wolford  stay- 
UK  FOR  THE  LEGS.    SNEAKERS  ADIDAS  VM>  PRADA.    «  VTI.II   A  MEN'S  CaRTIER 

Panthers  ABOUT  20  YEARS  old,  my  father's  wartime  Vacheron  Constantin, 

WH    FROM  THE  NOUVEAU  WORLD,  THE  WHITE  CHANEL.    T  SlllliT  VlNCE.    DAI    BAG 

Oversize  Jimmy  Choo  Ramona  in  black  patent.  e\  eninc  h  \<;  Prada  vintage. 


aixuUjOfieJiy, 

,.,  Ten  percent  of  net  proceeds 
are  donated  to  the  Gal   o 
Gal  Foundation. 

designhergals.com 


Il 

T5cdr-LeacL  \xa^amaA 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  profits  from  the  Pink  Ribbon 

PJs  (center)  benefit  the  National  Breast  Cancer 

Foundation.  BEDHEADPJS.COM.  $142 
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CcLntie^  £ove  rj^iajceLet 

Donates  $100  for  every  bracelet 

sold  to  the  Breast  Cancer  Research 

Foundation.  CARTIER.COM,  S47S 
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A:  SAMURAIS  AT  SUNDOWN 

Q.    When  three  eager  guests  found  themselves  costume-less 
come  Halloween  night,  what  did  we  transform  them  into 
just  in  time  to  look  sharp  for  their  big  party? 


WHATEVER/WHENEVER8 

(really!) 


HOTELS 

WORLDWIDE 


We'll  make  your  special  moment  magical,  and  transform  your  dreams  into  reality. 
Whatever  you  want.  Whenever  you  want  it  (as  long  as  it's  legal!). 

STARWOOD  PREFERRED  GUEST     I  877  WHOTELS      EXPLOREWHOTELS.COM/WHATEVERWHENEVER 
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ADVENTUROUS  EXPLORER 


uring  the  Victorian  era,  polar  explorers  held  a  special 
place  in  the  British-female  imagination.  Today,  though, 
with  the  poles  thawing  and  Mount  Everest  a  tourist 
destination,  being  a  gentleman  adventurer  isn't  what  it 
once  was.  Or  at  least  that  is  the  epiphany  that  struck 
David  de  Rothschild  when,  in  2005.  he  became  the 
youngest  British  person  to  cross  Antarctica.  "We  were 
stuck  in  a  tent  during  a  storm  for  two  weeks,  and  my  colleagues  were 
telling  stories  about  previous  adventures 
and  the  records  they  held,  and  it  dawned 
on  me  that  being  an  explorer  nowadays 
is  a  pretty  selfish  pursuit,"  says  the  28- 
year-old  scion  of  the  banking  dynasty.  "I 
wanted  to  change  that." 

He  created  Adventure  Ecology,  an  environmental  group  whose 
goal  is  to  use  expeditions  as  a  way  to  teach  9-  to  12-year-olds  about 
the  threats  to  different  eco-systems  throughout  the  world.  The  launch 
(or  "Mission  1"  in  Adventure  Ecologist-speak)  happened  last  spring 
when  de  Rothschild  and  three  fellow  adventurers  crossed  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  from  Russia  to  Canada  via  the  North  Pole.  British  and  Aus- 
tralian schoolkids  followed  the  team's  progress  through  podcasts 
while  learning  about  the  polar  regions  with  a  specially  designed  class- 
room curriculum.  "There's  a  point  when  everyone  is  young  enough 
to  still  be  fascinated  by  the  natural  world'  How  do  tree   grow?  How 


PRIVATE  LIVES 


David  de  Rothschild,  at 

his  family  home  Ascott  House,  i 

in  Leighton  Buzzard,  U.K., 

August  5,  2006. 


do  birds  fly?  So  I'm  trying  to  grab  that  audience  before  they  feel  that 
knowing  about  the  new  Nike  sneakers  is  cooler  than  being  into  trees, 
birds,  and  jungles,"  he  says  of  his  mission  to  galvanize  the  next  gen- 
eration of  eco-warriors. 

The  irony  of  his  becoming  an  educator  and  an  environmentalist  is 
not  lost  on  this  child  of  privilege,  who  by  his  own  admission  was  a 
mediocre  student  ("the  kid  in  class  who  was  more  interested  in  what's 
going  on  outside  rather  than  inside  the  window").  He  credits  grow- 
ing up  at  the  family's  country  estate— an 
hour  north  of  London— for  his  love  of 
all  things  wild.  From  the  age  of  three, 
he  was  traveling  to  horse  shows  with 
his  uncle  Peter  Robeson,  the  Olympic 
equestrian,  and  he  eventually  became  a 
member  of  the  Junior  British  team.  In  terms  of  following  his  father. 
Sir  Evelyn  de  Rothschild,  into  the  bank,  he  hasn't  completely  ruled  that 
out— if  he  could  come  up  with  a  way  of  staying  green  while  making  green. 
"We  live  in  a  greed-guilt  culture  where  people  devote  themselves  to  mak- 
ing shitloads  of  money  and  then  put  on  a  tux  and  give  shitloads  of  money 
to  a  charity.  That's  not  me,"  he  says.  "I  think  you  can  create  organizations 
and  businesses  that  can  change  the  world."  As  for  his  love  life,  the  last 
time  he  wasn't  traversing  one  of  the  poles.  Taller  put  him  on  its  most- 
eligible-bachelor  list,  ahead  of  Prince  Harry  and  Hugh  Grant.  Maybe 
all  those  Victorian  women  were  onto  something  after  all.  — john  brodie 
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wfifc 


level  vodka 

beyond  smooth,  from  Absolut 


ou  know,  of  course,  that  oysters  should  be  eaten  only  in  months  that  have  an  r  in  their  name,  and 
that  they've  long  been  touted  as  aphrodisiacs.  And  you  probably  also  know  the  rule  of  thumb  that 
it's  best  to  stay  away  from  oysters  harvested  below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  These  are  just  some 
of  the  myths  that  surround  this  seductive  food,  and  people  tend  to  feel  very  passionate  about  oysters— 
positively  passionate  or  passionately  disgusted.  Among  the  most  famous  oyster-lovers  were  Casanova, 
the  18th-century  playboy  (he  ate  50  a  day),  Napoleon  (his  pre-battle  snack),  Hemingway,  and  Dickens. 
Finding  a  favorite  is  always  personal.  6ld  salts  insist  you'll  truly  love  only  an  oyster  that  comes  from  the 
sea  you  swam  in  as  a  child,  and  as  mariner  "Oyster  Bill"  Whitbeck,  author  of  The  Joy  of  Oysters,  says, 
"Everyone  roots  for  their  home  team." 

This  month  brings  some  of  the  largest  shell-shucking  festivals  of  the  year,  including  Shelton,  Wash- 
ington's Oysterfest  (October  7-8),  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island's  Oyster  Festival  (October  14-15),  and  Chi- 
cago's Royster  with  the  Oyster  Festival  (October  28).  We've  compiled  a  list  of  standouts  on  both  coasts. 
Whether  you  prefer  yours  with  hot  sauce  and  saltines,  with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  for  extra  tartness,  or 
straightforward  and  unadorned,  like  an  old-fashioned  Bostonian  does,  it  can  take  a  lot  of  sampling  to 
make  the  perfect  match.  — alexa  Brazilian  and  punch  hutton 
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BI-VALVE  CURIOUS 

Sisters  Lois  and  Ruth  Waddell  won  the 

great  Oyster  Eating  Contest  of  1920,  after 

slurping  down  204  briny,  creamy  delights. 
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he  photographer  David  Seidner 

died  in  1999  at  age  42,  one  more 
artist  in  the  fullness  of  his  cre- 
ativity stolen  from  us  by  aids. 
Seidner  had  known  nothing  but 
success  since  he  landed  in  Paris, 
at  17,  a  Los  Angeles  boy  enthralled 
by  European  high  culture.  He  soon  signed  his 
first  advertising  contract  with  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  and,  at  21,  had  his  first  solo  show 
at  La  Remise  du  Pare  gallery. 
He  would  go  on  to  show  in  mu- 
seums in  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  to  publish  in 
Italian  Vogue.  French  Vogue,  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  In- 
terview, and  Bomb.  There  was  a 
stillness  about  Seidner's  pictures, 
a  certitude  of  vision,  that  set  his 
work  apart  from  that  of  his 
trendier  competitors.  Just  before 
his  death,  he  received  an  Alfred 
Eisenstaedt  Award  for  portrait  photo- 
graphy, the  highest  honor  in  the  field. 

A  year  earlier,  he  had  retreated  to  Miami 
Beach,  where  he  would  spend  his  last  months 
photographing  orchids— "nature's  couture." 
he  called  them.  He  was  also  awaiting  As- 
souline's  publication  of  his  seventh  book,  Por- 


Artist  Francesco 

Clemente,  1996, 

by  Seidner. 

''  ' '  ■  ■  'Mill         » 


traits,  a  suite  of  lavish  color  photographs  of 
present-day  subjects— Jessye  Norman,  Judy 
Peabody,  Anderson  Cooper,  Helena  Bonham 

Carter— costumed,  coiffed.  powdered,  and 
posed  in  the  manner  of  the  great  portrait 
painters  of  the  past,  from  Velazquez  to  Sar- 
gent. Among  the  most  striking  of  these  "his- 
torical pictures"  were  those  of  the  Miller  sis- 
ters—Pia  Getty,  Marie-Chantal  of  Greece, 
and  Alexandra  von  Fiirstenberg  looking  as 
if  they  had  stepped  off  of  a 
Boldini  canvas. 

Now  Pia  Getty  is  mounting 
an  exhibition  of  Seidner's  hyp- 
notic black-and-white  portraits 
of  contemporary  artists  at  her 
house  in  Knightsbridge— from 
October  11  to  14— to  coincide 
with  London's  annual  Frieze 
Art  Fair.  Taken  mostly  in  New 
York  in  the  early  1990s,  and 
based  on  Roman  portrait  busts, 
the  photographs  include  everyone 
from  the  late  Roy  Lichtenstein  to  the  young 
Jeff  Koons.  "I  want  to  honor  my  friendship 
with  David,"  the  soft-spoken  Getty  explains. 
"I  feel  he's  been  forgotten.  I  want  to  remind 
the  art  world  of  just  how  great  his  work 
really  is."  —bob  colacello 


JOHN  WELLS 

EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER  Or  ER  *nd 

THE  WEST  WING  fiOTH  NIC),  and  SMITH  ft 
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Heaven  Lake,  by  John  Dalton  (SCRIBNERi. 

"The  mysteries  of  faith,  of  Asia,  of  youthful 
innocence  lost  and  love  discovered  in  the  most 

unlikely  of  places.  Hubris,  lust,  humor,  and 

redemption.  Dalton's  book  reminded  me  that  we 

set  off  on  journeys,  certain  of  our  destination, 

only  to  discover  the  journeys  most  worth  taking  are 

never  the  ones  we've  plonned." 


C 


JASON  SMILOVIC 

CREATOR  and  EXE'  LT/iE  PRODI  CER  OF 
KIDNAPPED  (NIC) 


The  Maltese  Falcon,  by  Dashiell  Hammett 

I  VI  NT  I 

"Hammett  confronts  all  the  cliches  of  the 

hard-boiled  genre  in  a  moral  void, 

attacking  heroism  and  gallantry  through  Sam 

Spade,  a  cynical  detective  who  calls 
women  'angel'  and  means  it.  I  read  it  twice 
a  year,  and  steal  from  it  every  chance  I  get." 


BARRY  SONNENFELD 

DIRECTOR  OF  NOTES  FROM  THE 

UNDERIELLY  (ABC);  DIRECTOR  OF  GET  SHORTY 

andUtH  IN  HACK 


© 


Krakatoa:  The  Day  the  World 
Exploded,  by  Simon  Winchester 

iH  \RPER  PERENNIAL). 

"I'm  reading  nonfiction  books  about 

natural  catastrophes.  These  include  Simon 

Winchester's  Krakatoa  and,  recently,  Catastrophe, 

by  David  Keys  (Ballantine),  which  posits  that 

a  volcanic  eruption  in  535  shaped  the 

geopolitical-religious  world  that  we're  presently 

faced  with — and  it's  not  pretty." 


© 


BEN  SILVERMAN 

EXECl  771  E  PRODI  CER  OF 
THE  OFFICE  (NIC) 
UGLY  IETTY  (ABC) 


A  Moveable  Feast,  by  Ernest  Hemingway 

(SCRIBNER). 

"Hemingway's  frenetic  memoir,  chronicling  his 

time  in  the  Parisian  expat  community  of 

the  20s,  lets  you  sit  in  the  sidewalk  cafe  alongside 

him  and  Fitzgerald,  drinking  a  glass  of 

Sancerre,  eating  roasted  chicken,  arguing  about 

women,  politics,  and  whether  size  matters. 

According  to  Ernest  and  Zelda,  it  does." 


odnnlck  QcrubaL'b, 
«  £a  TCjOAc  auuLLe 

Thirty  percent  of  the  proceeds  go  to 

the  American  Breast  Cancer  Foundation. 

ANNICKGOUTAL.NL.  S52 


bracelet 

Twenty  percent  of  the 

proceeds  aid  the  Madison 

Avenue  Pink  Ribbon  Project. 

DAVIDYURMAN.COM,  SI. 290 


cvelyn,  H.  LaudeftA.  cocrkhooTt, 
in  Queat  JaaJbe-  (T\jCrdaLe) 

All  royalties  benefit  the 
Breast  Cancer  Research  Foundation.    «*=-' 
RODALESTORE.COM,  S29.95 
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A  Kiss  Good-bye 

TEMPTING  LOVE  AND  FATE 


he  sex-symbol  thing  is  great,  but  it  has  the  shelf  life  of  an  organic  tomato.  As  the  scheming. 

superhot  Summer  on  the  Fox  network's  sudsy  soap  Tlie  O.C..  Rachel  Bilsen  quickh 

wormed  her  way  into  the  hearts  and  (dirty)  minds  of  teenage  boys  and  adolescent-minded 

men.  For  her  trouble,  she  made  Maxim  magazine's  2005  Hot  100  list,  coming  in  at  No.  6 

a  ranking  that  slippeoVto  No.  14  in  this  year's  edition.  (The  injustice.)  Given  the  ease  with 

which  she  has  taken  to  film,  however,  she  won't  have  to  worry  about  babe  lists  for  long. 

She  makes  her  self-assured  movie  debut  in  The  Last  Kiss,  a  nicely  pedigreed  roman 

tic  comedy  out  this  month,  co-written  by  Crash's  co-writer  and  director  Paul  Haggis  and  directec 

by  Tony  Goldwyn  (A  Walk  on  the  Moon).  In  it,  she  plays  a  college  girl  named  Kim  who  naively  get? 

herself  sexually  entangled  with  a  29-year-old  architect,  played  by  Zach  Braff  (Garden  State).  What 

Kim  doesn't  realize  until  the  last  reel  is  that  her  crush  is  a  man  in  the  throes  of  his  first  real  adull 

crisis,  now  that  his  live-in  girlfriend  (Jacinda  Barrett)  is  preggers. 

"With  every  character,  you  definitely  put  a  piece  of  yourself  into  the  character,"  Bilson.  25 
says  of  her  role  in  The  Last  Kiss,  "because  you  are  you,  and  you're  a  person— ha-ha,  really  naive 
and  outgoing  and  carefree,  which  is  nice,  for  a  change,  to  let  go  of  your  inhibitions,  which  I  can 
never  do."  Breathy  laugh.  — jim  windolf 


PUCKER  UP 

Rachel  Bilson,  photographed  in 
Los  Angeles,  June  12,  2006. 
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Broad  Stripes,  Bright  Stars 

.  RAISING  THE  VICTORY  FLAG 

esse  Bradford,  the  27-year-old  Connecticut  native  who's  been 
\~J  acting  since  he  was  eight  months  old  and  who  has  a  degree  in 
film  from  Columbia  University,  will  be  seen  this  month— starring 
alongside  Ryan  Phillippe,  Adam  Beach,  Paul  Walker,  and  Jamie 
Bell— in  Clint  Eastwood's  Flags  of  Oar  Fathers,  based  on  the  best- 
selling  book  by  James  Bradley  with  Ron  Powers.  Bradley  is  the 
son  of  John  Bradley,  one  of  the  six  soldiers  who.  in  1945,  were 
photographed  hoisting  the  American  flag  on  Mount  Suribachi 
during  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima— a  turning  point  for  the  beleaguered 
Allied  forces  in  World  War  II.  "The  movie  is  about  the  war.  On 
a  smaller  scope,  it's  about  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima,  and  on  a  mi 
cro  level,  it's  about  the  three  guys  in  that  photo  who  survived," 
says  Bradford.  As  for  being  cast  in  what  is  currently  one  of  the 
most  coveted  roles  for  young  actors  in  Hollywood,  Bradford 
explains,  "Clint  wasn't  there:  he  casts  off  of  tape.  He  does  this 
because  people  get  a  little  weird  around  him  in  the  room . . . 
and  he  doesn't  want  his  personal  feelings  about  an  actor  to 
interfere  with  whether  or  not  they  are  right  for  the  part.  I  feel 
very  lucky."  And  on  Eastwood:  "Very  quiet,  very  centered. 
His  energy  is  like  that  of  a  1950s  jazz  musician,  just  mellow, 
a  hip  cat.  He  is  a  natural-born  leader  of  men."  —  krista  smith 
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CALIFORNIA  CLOSETS 


come  ^e^'ary  consultation 
866. 663.  e"7^ 

calciosets.com 


FANFAIR 


A  Four  Seasons  resort  without 
room  service?  That  you  reach 
only  b\  boat?  Where  there's 
no  elevator  and  the  common 
mode  of  transport  is  by  elephant?  Yes,  this 
is  progress,  the  new  sophistication,  the  less- 
is-more  of  luxury  travel,  the  quirkiness  that 
reassures  us  that  we  have  actually  experienced 
someplace  different  in  this  homogeneous 
world,  rather  than  suffering  Gertrude  Stein's 
depression  on  getting  somewhere  only  to 
discover  there  is  no  there  there. 

The  Four  Seasons  Tented  Camp 
Golden  Triangle,  in  Thailand,  accessible  by 
boat  down  a  tributary  of  the  Mekong  River, 
is  a  real  adventure. 

Just  when  Thailand  had  started  to 
become  overly  familiar,  eclipsed  by  more 
exotic  places  like  Cambodia  and  Vietnam, 
the  Four  Seasons,  the  classiest  hotel  group 
in  the  world  and  not  one  to  sacrifice  its 
reputation  for  a  fad.  has  opened  a  gem— a 
series  of  luxe,  tented  rooms  suspended  by 
steel  frames  in  the  trees.  What  they've  done 
is  revolutionize  camping.  It's  edgy  and 
exciting  lying  in  the  deep  linen  folds  of  one's 
bed.  in  what's  essentially  a  tree  house,  high 
above  the  elephant  walk.  In  the  mysterious 
morning  haze,  rising  from  the  Ruak.  a 
Mekong  tributary,  you  can  see  Burma,  which 
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is  so  near  you  can  almost  tickle  it  with  your 
toes.  So  near  that  in  one  day  you  can  shop  in 
Tachileik.  the  frontier  town  in  Burma,  and 
also  travel  down  the  river  to  picnic  in  Laos. 

Even  though  Thailand  is  clean,  the  Golden 
Triangle  remains  a  beating  heart  of  the 
opium  trade.  Sail  north  toward  China  along 
the  mighty  Mekong,  which  runs  between 
Laos  and  Burma,  and  you  can  almost  feel  the 
warlords  who  control  the  dense  Burmese  and 
Laotian  forests.  Burma  remains  politically 
controversial— a  whiff  of  corruption  haunts 
the  T-shirt  stores,  the  noodle  bars,  and  the 
shop  selling  Vuitton  knockoffs.  which  is  next 
to  the  stall  selling  bears'  paws. 

Returning  to  camp  to  bathe  one's  elephant 
is  re-entry  to  a  gentler  world.  Eco  is  the 
dynamic  here,  an  essential  in  the  new 
generation  of  resorts  that  FS.  has 
embraced.  One  rides  the  rescued 
elephants,  clinging  to  them  by 
the  ears,  feeds  them,  and  learns 
a  little  about  being  a  mahout. 
(Part  of  a  program  to  give 
these  patient  charmers 
a  new  purpose  since 
logging  v     banned.) 
Eco  is  also  .■  the  FS. 
food,  most  s     olied  by 
local  gro  nd  the 


wonderful  organic  treats,  like  the  macadamia 
nuts,  in  the  mini-bar.  are  free— or,  rather, 
included  in  the  price.  Again,  this  is  a  way 
forward  for  luxury  hotels.  And  something 
that  helps  offset  the  issue  of  room  service, 
which  is  nonexistent,  delivery  being  difficult 
over  the  trails  and  suspension  bridge  that 
lead  to  the  tents. 

Surrounded  by  vast  serene  acres  of  white, 
light  space,  glass  and  wood,  outdoor  showers, 
and  copper  bathtubs,  each  room  has  a  vast 
deck,  and . . .  Wi-Fi.  On  this  adventure, 
you've  ridden  an  elephant,  eaten  snakehead 
fish  cooked  in  bamboo,  and  dropped  your 
e-mail  wirelessly  from  a  leather-topped  desk 
in  one  of  the  world's  remotest  tents 


desf 


nation  Thailand 


onfh;    OCTO] 


izclaiborne 

lizclaiborne.com 


A  Bhutanese  landscape  in  fog.  ► 
Inset,  L'Artisan  Parfumeur's  Dzongkha. 


HEIR  APPARENT 

Erwin  Creed,  photographed  at  House 

of  Creed,  Paris,  July  31,  2006. 

Insets:  top  left,  James  Henry  Creed; 

bottom  right,  Olivier  Creed. 


DARING  DZONGKHA 

On  a  trip  to  Bhutan,  world  traveler 

Bertrand  Duchaufour  was  inspired  to 

capture  the  essence  of  that  exotic 

kingdom— peaceful,  fresh,  serene, 

mysterious.  The  result  is  Dzongkha, 

the  new  fragrance  from  L'Artisan 

Parfumeur.  It's  a  unique  blend  of 

floral,  leather,  and  wood  notes  that 

together  evoke  a  spiritual  journey 

through  the  wilderness.        ' 


A N 

Hot  £  Looks 


Classic  Creed 


FRAGRANCES  STEEPED  IN  TRADITION 


he  House  of  Creed— the  perfum- 
ery to  luminaries  such  as  Audrey 
Hepburn,  Napoleon  III,  Winston 
Churchill,  King  George  III, 
and  Queen  Victoria— has  quiet- 
ly prided  itself  on  its  esteemed 
and  loyal  clientele, 
far  preferring  it  to  young  starlets 
who  have  fueled  our  celebrity- 
stalking  culture.  Olivier  Creed, 
the  company  president  and  mas- 
ter perfumer,  is  the  great-great- 
great-grandson  of  James  Henry 
Creed,  who  founded  the  fragrance 
house  in  London  in  1760.  (The 
company  relocated  to  Paris  in 
1854.)  Today,  Olivier  runs  the 
company  with  his  son,  Erwin, 
25;  his  daughter,  Olivia,  27. 
works  as  the  art  director.  This 
month,  Creed— which  uses  nat- 
ural scents,  rather  than  the  syn- 
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Creed's 
Royal  Ceylon 


to  c^«p 


thetics  concocted  by  many  mass  brands— will 
unveil  its  latest  fragrance,  Royal  Ceylan,  a 
heady  mix  of  Ceylonese  lotus,  Jamaican  gin- 
ger, Calabrian  bergamot,  and  sea  salt,  among 
other  notes.  It  comes  in  five  bright-hued 
leather  atomizers  and  is  available  in  a  limit- 
ed edition  exclusively  at  Neiman 
Marcus  (S270  each). 

Erwin,  the  House  of  Creed's 
heir  apparent,  divides  his  time 
between  Paris  and  Lausanne 
and  got  his  start  macerating 
blossoms  and  distilling  essences 
in  the  South  of  France  and  New 
York  City.  His  vision  for  the 
company's  future  is,  he  explains, 
"'to  innovate  but  to  still  have 
the  tradition.  People  enjoy  the 
secret  brand.  Today  it  is  like 
we  are  a  little  popular."  But  he 
quickly  adds,  "We  try  to  not  be 
so  popular."   — maria  ricapito 


n.  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  Perfect  Touch  is  an 
all-in-one  makeup  tool  squeeze  foundation 
from  the  tube,  then  apply  it  to  your  skin  with 

the  integrated  silky  brush 2.  Fresh's 

Elixir  Ancien  is  a  nighttime  face-treatment 
oil  that  decreases  wrinkles  and  nourishes 

skin 3.  77m?  Dior  Homme  Dermo 

System,  a  new,  modern-looking  men's  skin- 
care  line,  will  smooth,  soothe,  and  repair  his 

complexion 4.  Lock  lips  with  MAC's 

rock  'ri  roll-red  Rockoceo  lipstick — 
5.  Japanese  fashion  designer  Masaki 
Matsushima's  new  fragrance,  Minted,  is 
a  delicate  mix  of  green-tea,  lemon,  and 
mint-lea  top  notes.  -jessica  flint 

v 
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CHANEL  PREFERENCE 

Grown  in  Madagascar,  the  planifolia  is 
the  secret  ingredient  in  Chanel's  latest 
regenerating  cream,  Subiimage.  The 
fruit  of  this  rare  plant,  which  improves 
skin's  luminosity,  elasticity,  and  pigment, 
is  harvested  by  ancient  indigenous 
methods  The  active  molecules  are  then 
extracted  by  polyfractioning,  a  unique 
technology  patented  by  Chanel.  The 
result:  an  unparalleled  anti-aging  potion 
bottled  in  an  equally 
magical  container  with  a  £ 

copper  colored  rim 


OCTOBER     2006 


'a.11 


tA^uy 
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Iced 
Coffee 

TALIAN    ROAST 


h 


New  Iced  Coffee  from  Starbucks 


LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 


fGwen  Ifill 
Even  the  most  conservative  A.M.A.-approved  physician  would 
admit  that  the  health  of  the  mind  has  some  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  body.  That  doesn't  mean  you  can  carry  on  wildly 
and  then  erase  all  the  damage  by  going  to  bed  with  a  crystal  on  your 
forehead,  but  with  the  moon  crossing  the  path  of  the  sun  in  your  solar 
12th  house,  you  do  have  a  choice:  meditation,  medication,  or  both. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  gained  by  driving  yourself 
crazy  imagining  worst-case  scenarios  that  probably  will  never  happen. 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


^^^^    Sylvia  Plath 

»  f^jf   ft's  getting  to  be  time  to  say  good-bye  to  friends  you  once 
\p     considered  lifetime  buddies.  As  fervently  as  you  may  wish  to 
^^     remain  loyal  to  the  old  gang,  there 
really  isn  't  any  more  old  gang,  and  your 
next  step  is  to  pursue  more  personal, 
private,  even  intimate  relationships.  That 
may  mean  giving  up  the  bowling  team  so 

you  can  spend  those  nights  with  the  ones  you  love.  They  need  you 
now.  In  fact,  you  need  them  more  than  they  need  you. 


PtLA^ 


LN 


SAGITTARIUS    nov.   22-dec.   21 


^^^^^    Jennifer  Connelly 

ly  *|  You're  beginning  to  realize  that,  despite  your  casual  attitude 
\  ^M  toward  fame,  you're  an  ambitious  little  go-getter  after  all. 
^^r  With  powerful  planetary  forces  operating  in  your  solar  10th 
house,  your  position  in  the  world  has  come  to  mean  a  lot  to  you, 
and  you  certainly  don't  want  to  throw  away  a  job  or  career  you've 
worked  to  build.  Funny  thing  is,  power  and  position  can  be  so  empty 
if  you  don't  have  people  at  home  who  love  you,  care  for  you,  and  are 
willing  to  listen  to  all  your  tales  of  political  woe. 


CAPRICORN    dec.   22-jan.   19 


Juan  Carlos  de  Bonbon 


You  could  always  go  back  to  school  and  get  some  sort  of 
degree,  but  in  the  end  it  wouldn't  be  worth  the  paper  it's  printed 
on.  because  you  won't  respect  it  or  use  it.  That's  the  usual 
effect  of  an  eclipse  in  your  solar  9th  house.  You  think  somebody 
somewhere  must  have  the  magic  answer  to  the  mystery  you're  trying  to 
soke,  so  you  take  up  with  people  from  Tibet  or  Sedona  or  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  hoping  for  that  Enlightening  Experience.  It  may  take  you 
18  months  to  figure  out  that  the  answer  is  right  in  front  of  your  eyes. 


Vince  Carter 


AQUARIUS    jan.   20-feb.   18 


Aquarian  artists  beware:  evil  commercialists  want  to  corrupt 
your  purity  and  turn  your  work  into  crap  for  the  masses.  At 
p   least  that's  what  you  fear  will  happen  when  the  sun  and  moon 
meet  on  the  ecliptic  in  your  solar  8th  house.  The  truth  is.  you  have 
to  eat,  and  if  you  want  to  eat  something  other  than  peanut  butter  and 
beans,  you  can't  lock  your  c  reations  in  an  aesthetic  chastity  belt. 
Speaking  of  sex,  monogamy  will  noi  only  keep  you  safe  from  diseases  but 
also  provide  a  deepening  (if  0  .  boring)  exercise  in  intimacy. 


PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCh 

Be  honest.  Do  you  really  need  to  ha 
so  tightly?  It's  perfectly  reasonable  to 
with  so  much  going  on  in  your  solar 
wouldn't  want  to  be  left  fending  for  youi>. 
in  a  world  you  don't  fully  understand.  I: 
work  best  when  both  people  are  strong  and  . 
be  careful  not  to  give  away  all  your  power.  If  y 
up  resenting  the  person  you  need  most. 


Chelsea  Clinton 


rtain  person 
and  advice 
'd  you 
g  to  survive  alone 
elationships 
so  you  have  to 
only  end 


QJane  Goodall 
£  Didn't  Jack  Nicholson's  character  in  The  Shining  learn 
the  hard  way  about  what  "all  work  and  no  play"  does?  You 
may  think  work  is  fulfilling  you,  when  it  is  actually  draining  your 
vitality  and  creativity.  The  6th-house  event  taking  place  in  your  solar 
chart  can  easily  turn  you  into  a  big-time  workaholic  and  an  even  bigger- 
time  health  nut.  You're  going  to  find  out.  though,  that  rest,  relaxation, 
and  even  prayer  can  restore  you  way  more  than  eating  organic  roots  and 
berries  and  submitting  to  the  24/7  grind  ever  will. 


TAURUS    april   20-MAY   20 


Stephen  Colbert 


MM 


rl 


Love  and  romance— who  can  live  without  them?  And  little 

kids?  Forget  it.  Aren't  they  adorable  when  they  squirm  around 
in  your  arms?  Granted,  if  you  could 
show  parents  what  their  kids  will  be  like 
in  15  years,  you'd  have  a  highly  effective 
form  of  birth  control.  But  attachments  are 
everything  for  a  Taurus,  and  with  your 

heart  so  full  of  passion,  you  need  love,  whether  it  tortures  you  or  not. 

Keep  your  distance  and  you'll  save  yourself  a  lot  of  aggravation. 

^^■^^        ee°  GEMINI     may    21-JUNE    21 

'JP^r  I  It  may  not  be  politically  correct  to  think  so,  but  there 
':j^~^f  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  lifestyle  of  the  1950s. 
^^^^  Families  were  often  totally  devoid  of  real  feeling,  but  at  least 
everybody's  roles  were  clearly  defined.  Many  Geminis  are  now  trying 
madly  to  re-create  scenes  of  yesteryear  so  they  can  keep  a  connection 
to  all  the  people  they  once  tried  to  run  away  from.  Watch  out,  though. 
Is  this  4th-house  obsession  with  repairing  attachments  motivated  by 
honest  emotion  or  blind  abandonment  anxiety? 


CANCER    june   22-JULY   22 


John  Negroponte 


Is  there  anything  more  dreary  than  those  empty  conversations 
you  still  have  with  people  you  promised  to  drop  ages  ago? 
You  hear  yourself  saying  the  same  old  things  over  and  over,  and. 
worse,  you  have  to  listen  to  them  droning  on  about  nothing  at  all.  For 
some  strange  reason— could  it  be  a  3rd-house  solar  eclipse?— you  pick 
up  that  phone  and  keep  the  non-conversation  going,  no  matter  how 
mindless  it  is.  The  only  antidote  to  this  soul-crushing  boredom:  have  your 
calls  forwarded  to  voice  mail  and  get  the  heck  out  of  your  Zip  Code. 


LEO     JULY    23-AUG.    22 


^^fl^^^     Eric  Bona 

if*^M   If  a  product  doesn't  make  a  profit,  does  that  mean  it  stinks? 
1^;       I  That's  the  big  question  you're  facing  as  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
^"^  the  moon's  south  node  meet  in  your  2nd  house.  It's  hard  to  put 
a  value  on  creativity.  Just  think  of  all  the  artists  who  struggled  to  pay 
the  rent  their  whole  lives  and  whose  work  goes  for  millions  100  years 
later.  Still,  that's  little  comfort  to  you  in  2006.  when  a  person's  worth 
is  so  often  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Let's  hope  there's  some  truth 
to  the  old  saw  that  when  you  follow  your  passion,  the  money  follows. 


: 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


Chnssie  Hynde    ^Kk  ^^k 

your  head.  ^^^      M 

msier  than     ■        *  A 

eclipses      J|         |g 


The  smartest  thing  you  can  do  now  is  stop  using  your  head. 
That's  not  easy,  given  that  your  brain  is  usually  busier  than 
a  hive  of  bees  at  honey-making  time,  but  w  hen  eclipses 
occur  in  your  sign,  you're  supposed  to  quit  micro-managing  the 
entire  universe,  throw  out  all  the  junk  you're  not  using  anymore,  dump 
some  of  the  bad  habits  you've  picked  up.  hook  up  with  people  who  can 
help  free  you  from  the  grip  of  logic,  and  allow1  emotion  and  instinct 
to  take  over  for  a  while.  You'll  do  it.  kicking  and  screaming  all  the  way. 
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The  neck  is  for  kisses  and 
^oft  words...not  wrinkles. 

Exposed  to  the  rubbing  of 
clothing  and  the  heads 
movements,  it  needs 
a  little  extra  attention. 
Clarins  developed 
NEW  Advanced  Extra- 
Firming  Neck  Cream 
to  help  lift,  firm, 
revitalize  and  soften 
for  a  vounger- 
oking,  truly 
eautiful  neck 


.   . 


CLARINS 

Jeunesse  du  Cou 

Crtm*  Anti  Ridrv  RafTernmsanir 
■  Ml'LTI-RfeGENeBANTE  ■ 

Advanced  Extra-Firming  Neck  Cream 


NEW 

Hvanced  Extra- 
ing  Neck  Cream 

The  potent  power  of  plants. 

Plum  Kernel,  Sunflower  Auxins,  Bocoa  and  Anthvllis. 

Nature  offers  her  most  effective  plants,  Clarins 

isolates  their  most  active  extracts.  Working  together, 

thev  help  smooth  lines,  preserve  elasticity  and  firm  skin. 

Dermatologist  tested. 


CLARINS 


PARIS 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
WAwv.clarins.com 


I 


It's  a  fact. 

With  Clarins,  life's 

more  beautiful. 


MICHAEL    WOLFF 


Pox  A 


mencana 

Brand  America,  which  ruled  the  global  marketplace  with  its  vision 

of  cool  capitalism,  has  been  discontinued.  This  is  Bush  Country  now,  and  the  world 

is  recoiling  from  a  new  image  that  makes  the  U.S.  as  much  a  danger 

to  its  friends-including  chief  enabler  Tony  Blair-as  it  is  to  its  enemies 


There  was  a  great  delusional 
crowd  on  the  U.C.L.A.  cam- 
pus in  early  August,  as  Israeli 
ground  troops  poured  into 
Lebanon.  The  crowd  was  here 
to  celebrate  global  cooperation 
and,  even,  American  leadership  in  the  world, 
as  the  president,  er,  the  former  president, 
and  the  British  prime  minister  announced 
a  new  initiative  to  support  environmental 
sustainability  and  combat  climate  change. 
The  guys  were  in  great  form.  The  presi- 
dent—and part  of  the  pretend  here  was 
that  he  was  still  the  president— was  really 
fit  and  tan.  The  British  P.M.,  crisscrossing 
the  U.S.  to  support  this,  his  first  presiden- 
tial patron,  as  well  as  his  current  one,  was 
looking  only  a  little  pasty  from  his  trav- 
els. This  was  smart-guy,  reasonable-guy, 
cool-guy  foreign-policy  stuff,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  what  was  otherwise  going 
on  in  foreign  policy  this  summer:  possibly 
the  most  violent  and  destructive  moment 
in  American  diplomacy  since  the  Tet  of- 
fensive, in  Vietnam,  in  1968.  But  pay  no 
attention  to  that,  and  no  one  did. 

Now,  the  fact  that  the  prime  minister 
had  aligned  himself  with  the  current  presi- 
dent was  something  also  to  be  overlooked 
("Quite  a  difference  to  the  receptions  on  uni- 
versity campuses  I  get  back  home,"  the  P.M. 
joked  when  he  got  a  standing  ovation  in  Los 


Angeles).  The  P.M.  was  here  in  some  sense 
to  remind  people  that  this  was  his  real  place 
("We  will  not  win  the  battle  against  this 
global  extremism  unless  we  win  it  at  the  lev- 
el of  values,"  the  P.M.  had  said  earlier  in  the 
day).  The  former  president  was  here  in  his 
once  and  future  Camelot  role  as  head  of  the 
Clinton  Foundation,  with  its  shadow,  or  al- 
ternative, or  recherche,  foreign  policy— aids, 
poverty,  greenhouse  gases— to  announce  his 
accord  with  the  mayors  of  22  major  cities 
around  the  world.  The  U.S.  may  not  accept 
the  Kyoto  Protocol,  but  Bill  does. 

Indeed,  it  was  all  just  so  Bill . . .  and  lit- 
tle brother  Tony— and  their  enlightened 
yuppie  credo:  not  only  would  we  muddle 
through,  but  in  the  balance  we'd  feel  rather 
better  than  rather  worse  about  ourselves, 
and  most  everybody  else  would  feel,  more 
than  not,  better  about  us,  too— they  really, 
really  like  us.  Win-win  and  all. 

I  suppose  everybody  knew  this  was  fake. 
But,  then  again,  it  is  very  disorienting  to 
have  gone  from  the  coolest  people  on  earth 
to  the  most  reviled. 


'N 


ew  York's  greed  is  London's  greed," 
wrote  the  British  columnist  Simon 
Jenkins  when  the  first  indication  of 
a  long  road  in  Iraq  had  begun  to  suggest  a 
strain  between  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

It  was— this  mutual-greed  thing,  this  as- 
pirational  epoch— a  sort  of  Pax  Pop  Culture. 
It  was  the  great  success  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War:  to 
rebrand  the  country.  America  was  a  smart 
brand,  a  sophisticated  brand,  a  modern 


brand,  a  media-era  brand.  Foreign  policy,  like 
everything  else,  exists  in  the  marketplace. 

Jenkins's  point,  three  years  ago,  was  that 
even  Iraq  could  not  undo  this  vast  common 
market.  Even  if  Bush  were  to  be  as  one- 
dimensional  as  he  seemed,  Jenkins  believed, 
and  most  liberal-minded  Americans  seemed 
to  believe,  the  world— at  least  the  parts  of  it 
not  being  occupied  or  bombed— would  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  its  distaste  for 
present  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  people 
running  it,  and  its  regard  for  Americans  as 
reasonable  and,  well,  pretty  cool  people. 

Early  in  this  summer  of  gathering  storm. 
YouGov,  a  U.K.  consumer-research  orga- 
nization, released  a  poll  in  which  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  sample  group  of  British 
men  and  women  appear  to  flatly  reject  the 
message,  accomplishments,  goodwill,  and 
current  reason  for  being  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
world. 

How  much  confidence  do  you  have 

in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  deal 

wisely  with  present  world  problems? 

Very  great  confidence:  1 

Considerable  confidence:  1 1 

Little  confidence:  39 

Very  little  confidence:  28 

None  at  all:  16 

Don't  know:  6 

Do  you  think  American  policies 
and  actions  are  currently ...? 
Resulting  in  greater  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Arab  world:  9 
Resulting  in  greater  instability  in  the 


At  my  dry  cleaners 
I'm  "Sir." 

At  my  brokerage 
I'm  "Who?" 
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Middle  East  and  the  Arab  world:  74 
Don't  know:  17 

How  would  you  rate  George  W.  Bush 

as  a  world  leader? 

He  is  a  great  leader:  1 

He  is  reasonably  satisfactory:  15 

He  is  a  pretty  poor  leader:  34 

He  is  a  terrible  leader:  43 

Don't  know:  7 

The  United  States  is  sometimes  described 
as  "a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  world. " 
Do  you  regard  the  US  at  the  moment  as 
a  "beacon  of  hope  for  the  world"  or  not? 
Yes,  I  do:  11 
No,  I  don't:  77 
Don't  know:  12 

President  Bush  frequently  says  that  he 

wants  to  create  a  more  democratic  world. 

Do  you  think  he  genuinely  wants  to  create 

a  more  democratic  world,  or  is  what  he 

says  merely  a  cover  for  pursuing  American 

interests  in  the  world? 

Bush  genuinely  wants  to  create  a  more 

democratic  world:  15 

What  Bush  says  is  merely  a  cover  for 

pursuing  American  interests:  72 

Don't  know:  12 

If  President  Bush  does  want  to  use 

American  power  and  influence  to  help 

create  a  more  democratic  world. 

do  you  think  he  is  going  about  it  in  the 

right  way  or  not? 

Yes,  he  is  going  about  it  in  the  right  way:  9 

No,  he  is  not  going  about  it 

in  the  right  way:  76 

Don't  know:  1 5 

Even  accepting  some  weighted  bias, 
even  acknowledging  the  certain  ambigui- 
ties of  all  attitudinal  polls,  what  you've  got 
here  is  a  preponderance— in  polling  terms, 
75  percent  is  a  monumental  number;  75 
percent  is  virtually  100  percent  of  people 
who  actually  have  an  opinion— of  clarity, 
of  movement  in  one  direction  away  from 
another,  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  any 
campaign  political  consultant  or  brand- 


identity  team  manager  curl  up  into  a  ball. 

And  if  three-fourths  of  the  Brits  have 
turned  against  us— our  only  real  partners 
in  the  feckless  calamity  of  Iraq— it's  pretty 
reasonable  to  think  that,  for  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  one  of  the  great  moral 
issues  of  the  day,  as  well  as  a  practical  co- 
nundrum (can't  live  with  it,  can't  live  with- 
out it),  is,  What  to  do  about  America? 

And  this  was  before  the  bombing  of 
Lebanon.  Before  Condi  Rice's  flat  affect 
became  another  new  and  creepy  face  of 
America  in  the  world— while  everything 
goes  wrong,  she  purses  her  lips  and  plays 
Brahms  (in  red  dress  and  pearls,  she  played 
piano  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  in  July).  The 


the  London-based  NatWest,  and  who  have 
been  indicted  for  colluding  with  Enron's 
Andy  Fastow  in  an  effort  to  defraud  their 
employer.  These  are  greedy  guys  caught 
out.  Enron  guys.  "They're  really  bad  guys," 
I  insist  to  my  friends  in  London.  "You  must 
see  that."  But  my  friends  in  London  demur. 
While  they  might  be  crooks,  that  pales 
in  comparison  with  the  larger  symbolic  is- 
sue that  these  are  little  Jacks— having  at 
worst  merely  pilfered  a  golden  goose— be- 
ing pursued  by  the  horrible  Giant.  And, 
indeed,  the  Giant,  true  to  his  unsubtle  and 
perhaps  unstable  character,  has  extradited 
the  NatWest  Three  (as  they're  known)  to 
stand  trial  in  Houston,  using  a  special,  no- 
recourse  terrorism  treaty  (ahh,  the  conve- 


After  George  Bush  and  Iraq, 

we  Americans,  heretofore  hard 
to  characterize,  had  gained  an  identity. 


New  York  Times,  in  appraising  her  "cold 
demeanor"  as  well  as  her  diplomatic  tech- 
nique, said  that  Condi  had  "lost  the  public 
relations  war."  You  could  call  it  that. 

After  six  years  of  George  Bush  and 
three  years  in  Iraq,  instead  of  be- 
ing cool— quick,  clever,  plastic,  all 
right  ...  slightly  superficial— we  seem 
fixed,  heavy,  unyielding,  German  almost. 
We  Americans,  heretofore  hard-to- 
characterize  people— full  of  contradictions, 
made  of  uncertain  DNA— had  gained  a  na- 
tional identity. 

Here's  a  story  in  Britain  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Baghdad  or  Hez- 
bollah, or  rendition  or  tor- 
ture, but  whose  theme  is 
clearly  about  the  new  ,    . 

American  character: 

David  Bermingham, 
Giles  Darby,  and  Gary 
Mulgrew  are  U.K.  bank- 
ers who  used  to  work  for 


nience  of  terrorism).  In  Houston,  their 
passports  have  been  confiscated  so  that, 
even  having  posted  bail,  the  three  (Berm- 
ingham has  three  children;  Darby  has  five: 
Mulgrew  has  sole  custody  of  a  10-year-old 
son)  cannot  return  to  England,  nor  can 
they  leave  their  homes  except  for  religious 
services,  meetings  with  counsel,  medical 
care,  and  food  shopping  (hence,  they  can't 
make  a  living— they'll  just  have  to  sell  their 
assets,  said  the  judge),  nor  are  the  three 
permitted  to  live  together. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  U.K.  this  summer 
there's  nobody  regarded  with  as  much 
sympathy,  or  such  national  concern,  as 
these  reprobates.  In  a 
soap-opera  press  cam- 
paign, they've  effective- 
ly played  the  American 
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card  and  become  local  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs. They  are  victims,  it  was  not  hard  to 
convince  apparently  most  everyone  in  the 
U.K.,  of  a  state,  and  perhaps  a  people,  in- 
capable of  proportion,  restraint,  negotia- 
tion, or  mercy. 

Possibly  the  Pax  Pop  Culture  was 
merely  a  bubble.  The  real  state  of 
things,  merely  interrupted  by  some 
passing  good  times,  is  a  world  whose 
animating  belief  is  not  Americanism  but 
anti-Americanism,  an  instinctive  dread 
of  the  Giant. 

It's  true  that,  even  before  the  Bush  guys— 
the  Bush  brand-management  team— took 
over,  there  were  evident  problems  in  the 
market.  The  very  brand  success  of  the  U.S., 
and  the  spawning  of  all  its  hegemonic  sub- 
brands  colonizing  the  retail,  entertainment, 
and  stock  markets  of  the  world,  had  cre- 
ated a  backlash.  Standing  on  the  balcony 
of  my  expensive  hotel  in  Barcelona  in  the 
summer  of  2001, 1  watched  as  a  thousand 
or  so  anti-globalization  demonstrators 
smashed  the  windows  of  banks  and  bou- 
tiques and  fast-food  outlets,  life  is  not  a 
store  was  one  of  the  pieces  of  graffiti  they 
left  behind— that  was  alarming. 

Nine-eleven  was.  lots  have  argued,  a  cry 
against  the  success  of  Americanism— not  least 
of  all,  the  great  spread  of  pop-culture-ism. 

But  the  confounding  irony— there  are 
so  many  ironies— is  that  the  illiberal  Bush 
people  suddenly  seemed  as  intent  as  the  il- 
liberal enemy  on  dismantling  the  Pax  Pop 
Culture.  (Here's  another  irony:  the  anti-war 
hero  of  the  moment,  Ned  Lamont,  defeat- 
ing war-humper  Joe  Lieberman  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senate  primary  in  Connecticut,  isn't 
a  left-winger  but  a  wealthy  businessman.) 
Not  only  did  these  retired  bureaucrats- 
Cheney,  Rumsfeld.  Powell— have  no  idea 
what  they  were  doing  in  this  new,  Homer 
Simpson-.  Internet-,  market-driven  foreign- 
policy  world,  they  were 
instinctively  hostile  to  it. 

The  idea  that  the  U.S., 
in  dealing  with  terrorism 


and  other  antipathies,  might  want  to  sell  itself 
more  skillfully  and  adeptly— oh,  for  a  little 
charm— and  extend  its  most  powerful  asset, 
its  global  cultural  embrace,  more  fervently, 
seemed  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  scuttling  the 
successful  brand  and  returning  to  some 
tried-and-true,  if  long  outdated,  one. 

They  were  50s  guys  and  they  went  right 
back  to  a  grim,  black-and-white  world.  A 
binary  place.  Us  against  them.  Back  when, 
deep  in  the  Cold  War,  we  were  the  world's 
ugh  people  (and  proud  of  it). 

And  these  50s  guys  represented  a  50s- 
like  nation— a  religiously  conservative. 


voice  (all  other  voices  were  pip-squeak  ones). 
In  his  book  America  at  the  Crossroads— m 
incipient  contrary  voice  which  has  helped 
split  yuppie  Republicans  from  atavist  Re- 
publicans—Francis Fukuyama,  a  neocon 
himself,  argues  that  it  was  precisely  the  pow- 
er of  the  voice,  the  orthodoxy  of  it,  the  clear- 
ness of  it,  that  created  this  new  identity  of 
ours  and  the  new  mind-set  of  the  world.  The 
Bush  case  that  there  were  specific  nations  so 
intransigent,  so  dangerous,  so  without  any 
regard  for  international  bodies  and  laws 
came  right  back  at  us.  It  was  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black:  in  the  most  basic  semiotic 


The  choice  between  Bush 

and  Saddam  was  more  and  more  not 
necessarily  an  obvious  one. 


white,  not  very  worldly  or  sophisticated  or 
well-traveled  portion  of  America  was  their 
market.  As  of  midsummer,  a  Harris  Poll 
reported  that  50  percent  of  Americans  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  Iraq  had  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  that  64  percent  be- 
lieve Saddam's  Iraq  had  strong  links  to  al- 
Qaeda. 

It  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  view 
on  the  part  of  the  world's  other  democra- 
cies—none of  which  has  any  red  states— 
that  Americans  live  in  a  nation  thoroughly 
propagandized  with  lies  and  misinforma- 
tion. And  that  we're  morons  too. 

The  Bush  message  may.  in  the  greater 
context,  be  seen  as  bad  PR— some 
of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional image  management— but  [it  has  also 
been  fabulously  successful.  That  is,  every- 
body got  the  message. 

Partly  because  they  kept  it  simple,  stupid, 
and  not  a  little  because 
they  scared  the  media 
(and,  fortuitously,  9/11 
scared  the  media),  the 
Bush  voice  became  the 
overwhelmingly  domi- 
nant American 


terms,  we  had  more  in  common  with  the 
rogue  states  and  pariah  nations  than  with 
the  procedural  peoples. 

The  neoconservative  idea,  which  the 
Bush  people  pushed  to  its  limits,  that  rea- 
sonable nations  should  not  try  to  get  along 
with  unreasonable  nations,  that,  rather, 
you  ought  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  that  a 
regime's  nastiness  was  an  infection  that 
could  not  be  ignored,  became,  quite  reason- 
ably, the  analysis  used  on  us.  The  choice 
between  Bush  and  Saddam  was  more  and 
more  not  necessarily  an  obvious  one. 

Even  the  Times'?,  Thomas  Friedman, 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  try  to  split  the 
difference,  to  say  things  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  so  obviously  are.  was  having  to  admit. 
"The  world  hates  George  Bush  more  than 
any  U.S.  president  in  my  lifetime.  He  is 
radioactive— and  so  caught  up  in  his  own 
ideological  bubble  that  he  is  incapable  of 
imagining  or  forging  alternative  strate- 
gies." 

And  Bush— despite  Clinton's  increasing 
religious  presence  in  the  world  (from  sex 
symbol  to  Mother  Teresa)— is  us.  Or,  at  any 
rate,  he  has  success- continued  on  page  m 
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goNTiNi  ld  from  page  172  fully  managed 
to  overshadow  us.  It's  his  country,  which 
we  cool  people  just  live  in. 


T 


ony  Blair  is  such  an  odd  protagonist 
in  this  story.  Never  has  a  man  wanted 
so  much  to  be  a  mensch.  His  supine- 
ness  before  Bush  has  been.  I  believe,  about 
trying  to  hold  the  international  yuppie  sen- 
sibility and  management  style  together. 
He  could  help  deal.  He  could  somehow 
make  Bush  better. 

Blair's  two  encounters  with  Bush  this 
summer,  at  the  G-8  summit,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  then  in  Washington,  where  Blair 
went  to  support  Bush's  position  on  Leba- 
non, were  displays— again,  quite  possibly 
historic  displays— of  diplomatic  martyr- 
dom, as  well  as  abasement. 

First,  caught  on  the  open  mike,  there  was 
the  "Yo.  Blair"  moment,  which  in  another 
context,  as  TJie  Spectator's  Rod  Liddle  points 
out,  might  have  been  amusing,  but  which,  in 
this  late-stage  context— the  Brits,  after  all. 
have  also  been  in  Iraq  for  three  years— was, 
in  Liddle's  description,  a  reminder  "that 
this  is  how  the  leader  of  the  free  world  ad- 
dresses those  who  do  his  bidding." 

The  next  was  the  Blair-Bush  solidarity 
on  Lebanon.  In  some  sense.  Blair's  public 
promise  and  excuse  with  regard  to  his  care 
and  feeding  of  Bush  have  been  about  what 
he'll  get  from  the  president  in  the  Middle 
East.  Blair  would  let  Bush  have  his  war  in 
Iraq,  together  with  British  bodies  for  it  (no 
small  point:  this  would  be  the  third  time 
that  Great  Britain  had  unsuccessfully  in- 
vaded Iraq),  in  return  for  some  collar  on 
Israel.  But  with  Israel  blowing  the  Lebanese 
and  their  infrastructure  to  smithereens,  and 
with  Gaza  under  attack  as  well,  everybody 
thought  Blair  would,  finally,  take  exception. 

But  he  did  not.  spookily.  painfully,  in- 
explicably—or it's  explained  only  by  the 
terms  of  enabled  and  enabler. 

The  Blair  strategy— to  hang  in  there  and 
maintain  the  Anglo-American  relationship. 
to  continue  to  help  represent 
the  true  goodwill  of  Americans 


toward  the  world— may  have  backfired  in  a 
more  profound  way  than  just  on  his  own  po- 
litical career.  If  you  are  an  Englishman  or  a 
European,  particularly  one  partial  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  past.  I  think  you  look  at  Blair  and. 
with  some  revulsion  and  fear,  see  yourself. 
There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  . . . 

There  may  be  the  good  America,  but 
the  bad,  the  creepy,  the  ugly  America  is  so 
very,  very  powerful  that  you'd  better  run 
the  other  way.  (In  Con  Coughlin's  recent 
book  about  Blair  and  his  relationship  with 
Clinton  and  with  Bush.  American  Ally:  Tony 
Blair  and  the  War  on  Terror,  he  reports  that 
Blair's  frequent  meetings  with  Bush  were 
almost  invariably  chaperoned  by  a  menac- 
ing and  silent  Dick  Cheney.) 

Blair  is  evidence  of  why  you  don't  want  to 
chum  it  up  with  America:  you'll  get  nothing 


reality  is  that  full-out  regional  war  has  hap- 
pened and  continues  to  happen  on  a  scale 
far  larger  than  anybody— possibly  includ- 
ing the  Bush  White  House— ever  imagined. 

Everybody  has  to  make  the  calculation: 
has  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  been  de- 
ranged more  by  terrorism  or  by  the  Bush 
hankering  for  a  war  as  clean  and  decisive  as, 
you  know,  the  big  one? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  basis 
on  which  nations  re-align  themselves.  (Even 
Israel  perhaps  ought  to  think  about  delink- 
ing from  us.  The  "Zionist-American"  age. 
as  it  now  seems  to  be  called,  is  a  double  P.R. 
whammy.) 

The  last  brake  on  events,  the  only  thing 
that  slows  down  the  inevitable  international 
consensus  that  America  has  become  a  major 
nasty  piece  of  work— along  with  our  wars. 


MerkeFs  horror  at  being  gripped 

by  Bush  becomes  part  of  the 
iconography  of  anti-American  revulsion. 


for  your  trouble  except  looking  like  a  clown 
(the  other  European  leader  who  seemed 
to  have  no  reservations  or  restraint  when 
it  came  to  Bush  was  Italy's  Berlusconi,  who. 
reasonably,  is  a  clown)  or  a  fool. 

Or  worse.  Blair  looks  like  an  appeaser. 
He's  Neville  Chamberlain  trying  to  please 
the  Germans  on  the  eve  of  world  war. 

And  the  point  is.  we've  gone  to  war. 
The  Bush  people  have  said  this  so 
many  times  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
be  just  sloganeering  and  salesmanship.  Af- 
ter all.  we  don't  do  war— everybody  knows 
that.  At  least  not  long  wars— because  every- 
body knows  that  they  can't  be  won  (that  if 
they're  long,  you  lose).  Duh.  (In  the  middle 
of  the  summer.  Tlie  Washington  Post  offered 
the  analysis— so  obvious  and  yet  so  con- 
founding that  it  was 
suddenly  news— that 
the  Bush  people  had 
ignored  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam.)  But  the 


there  are  our  gulags,  show  trials,  internal  spy 
networks,  torture  policies,  and  disappearing 
people— is  having  to  accept,  then,  that  the 
structure  of  modernity  has  to  be  rethought, 
and  the  good  times  are  really  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  that  slow. 
Anti-Americanism  has  become  a  passionate, 
well-considered,  and  compelling  credo— un- 
doubtedly adopted  by  legions  this  summer. 
The  big  boys  in  the  modern,  upwardly- 
mobile-marketplace  world  seem  stoic— 
though  German  chancellor  Angela  Merkel's 
reflexive  horror  at  being  gripped  by  Bush 
now  becomes  part  of  the  iconography  of 
anti-American  revulsion.  I  think  they  hope 
that  this  will  pass— that  Bush  will  pass— be- 
fore virulent  anti-Americanism  taints  even 
the  coolest  among  us  and  destroys  any  hope 
of  getting  back  to  business. 

Trouble  is,  the  cool  people— even  though 
they  care  about  global  warming— are  going 
to  be  held  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
Bush.  And  they  are.  □ 
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Mrs.Astor  I 

The  shocking  allegations 

that  104-year-old  Brooke  Astor,  jeweled 

and  generous  doyenne  of  New  York 

society,  was  suffering  neglect  at  the  hands 

of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law  burned 

up  the  wires  between  Park  Avenue, 

Southampton,  and  Northeast  Harbor. 

But  the  author  had  heard  and  seen  clues 

that  something  was  amiss 


T  consider  myself  a  bit  of  a  Hollywood  histo- 
rian, having  for  most  of  my  life  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  town,  the  industry,  and  the 
people  who  rule  it.  I  lived  there  for  25  yeafs 
and  saw  it  firsthand.  My  special  interest  is 
MGM  in  its  glory  days,  the  30s  and  40s, 
when  Louis  B.  Mayer  and  Irving  Thalberg 
were  running  the  studio.  I  know  about  all 
the  scandals  and  cover-ups.  When  Jean  Har- 
low's husband  Paul  Bern  committed  suicide— or.  as 
some  say,  was  murdered— two  months  after  their  mar- 
riage. Louis  B.  Mayer  controlled  the  story  before  police 
arrived  at  the  death  scene.  When  Clark  Gable  allegedly 
ran  over  a  woman  and  killed  her.  they  got  a  low-level 
studio  executive  to  take  his  place  in  the  car  and  paid  him 
to  take  the  rap.  One  tough  executive  at  the  studio  at  that 
time  was  Eddie  Mannix.  who  was  not  a  household  name, 
but  who  was  a  very  important  figure  in  the  MGM  hier- 
archy. Mannix  was  known  as  Mayers  bulldog.  He  knew 
how  to  scare  people  and  how  to  keep  stuff  out  of  the  pa- 
pers. If  a  star,  producer,  or  director  got  out  of  line.  May- 
er would  say.  "Get  Eddie  Mannix.*"  and  Mannix  would 
straighten  things  out.  Eddie, 
whom  I  never  met.  was  married 
to  a  beautiful  woman  named 
Toni.  whom  I  knew.  We  had 
a  churchgoing  friendship. 
Back  in  the  late  50s.  I 
used  to  see  her  at  the  10- 
o*clock  Mass  every  Sunday 
at  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  Beverly  Hills, 
frequently  referred  to  as 
Our  Lady  of  the  Cadillacs 
because  of  the  wealth  of 
its  parishioners,  who  in- 
cluded the  Gary  Coopers. 
Rosalind  Russell,  Loretta 
Young.  Jane  Wyman.  Ce- 
sar Romero,  and  Jayne 
Mansfield.  Toni  Mannix 
was  deeply  religious,  a 
weekly  communicant, 
carrying  her  rosary  beads 
and  missal.  After  Mass, 
people  would  gather  out- 
side the  Bedford  Drive 
entrance  to  kiss  on  the 
cheek,  chat,  and  tell 
whom  they  had  sat  next  to  the  night  before  at  this  or  that 
person's  tent  party.  The  above-named  stars  never  included  Toni  in 
their  conversations.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  she  was  having  a 
very  public  romance  with  a  minor  actor  named  George  Reeves,  who 
had  had  a  bit  part  in  Gone  with  the  Wind  and  later  achieved  fleeting 
fame  as  the  first  Superman,  when  the  series  was  on  black-and-white 
television  for  kids.  Toni  was  the  scarlet  woman  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Cadillacs.  I  always  talked  to  her  after  Mass.  and  I  remember  liking 
her.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  combination  of  adultery  and  religion  she 
represented,  especially  since  there  was  also  a  vicious  husband  in  the 
background.  Toni.  who  was  older  than  George  Reeves,  bought  him 
a  house  in  Coldwater  Canyon  and  was  devastated  when  he  killed 
himself.  She  even  endured  the  rumors  that  Eddie  had  had  her  lover 
murdered.  And  she  never  missed  Mass. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  publicist  Peggy  Siegal  asked  me  to  host 
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a  screening  of  a  new  movie  called  Holfywoodland  in  Southampton. 
It's  about  Eddie  and  Toni  Mannix  and  George  Reeves,  and  it's 
like  a  50s  film  noii;  wonderfully  acted  by  Bob  Hoskins  as  Mannix, 
Diane  Lane  as  Toni,  Ben  Affleck  as  George  Reeves,  and  Adrien 
Brody  as  a  private  investigator  who  knows  it  wasn't  a  suicide  but 
can't  prove  it.  High  drama,  authentic  Hollywood  style. 

Speaking  of  high  drama,  one  of  the  saddest  stories  in  New 
York  these  days  is  the  revelation  of  the  reportedly  squalid 
circumstances  in  which  104-year-old  Brooke  Astor  was 
reduced  to  living.  The  July  26,  2006.  headline  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News— printed  on  a  vivid  pink  background— stunned  the 
city:  disaster  for  MRS.  astor.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  the 
telephones  in  New  York,  Southampton.  Newport,  and  Northeast 
Harbor  buzzed  the  way  they  did  that  day.  Philip  Marshall,  58,  a 
son  of  Mrs.  Astor's  only  child,  Anthony  Marshall.  82,  by  his  first 
wife,  filed  a  petition  against  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  not  close, 
claiming  that  he  had  "turned  a  blind  eye  to  her,  intentionally  and 


the  socialite  wife  of  the  designer  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  who  has  enjoyed  a 
long,  close  friendship  with  Mrs.  Astor.  Like  David  Rockefeller.  Annette 
de  la  Renta  is  a  reluctant  public  figure.  Both  she  and  Rockefeller  have 
declined  to  speak  to  anyone  in  the  press,  but  a  person  close  to  her  told 
me  she  had  said.  "David  and  I  are  guided  by  the  judge.  As  a  guardian, 
I  will  make  certain  that  her  last  days  are  lived  in  dignity  and  complete 
comfort."  Henry  Kissinger,  the  former  secretary  of  state,  also  spoke 
out  in  favor  of  Mrs.  de  la  Renta's  assuming  the  care  of  Mrs.  Astor.  In 
the  pasj  decade.  Brooke  Astor  has  become  one  of  New  York's  most 
revered  figures.  Since  the  death  of  Vincent  Astor,  her  third  husband, 
in  1959,  she  has  given  approximately  S200  million  to  the  city  of  New 
York  and  to  many  of  its  charities,  and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  bar- 
rios and  slums  to  see  the  uses  to  which  her  generosity  was  put— always 
dressed  as  if  she  were  going  to  lunch  at  the  Colony  Club. 

I  have  never  been  more  than  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Astor's. 
We  had  Vanity  Fair  in  common,  because  she  occasionally  contribut- 
ed charming  articles,  mainly  about  social  customs  and  manners,  to 
the  magazine.  Even  though  she  often  told  me  to  call  her  Brooke.  I  al- 


A  RR.  firm  offered  me  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Marshalk 


repeatedly  ignor- 
ing her  health,  safety,  personal  and  household 
needs,  while  enriching  himself  with  millions  of 
dollars." 

Most  people  were  shocked.  Some  were  not.  For 
the  last  couple  of  years,  on  the  few  occasions  when 
I  dined  with  members  of  Mrs.  Astor's  rarefied  cir- 
cle, I  would  hear  them  say.  "Poor  Brooke.  It's  so  sad."  I  thought  they 
were  referring  to  the  state  of  her  health,  but  it  was  the  state  of  her  liv- 
ing arrangements  that  concerned  them.  On  the  front  page  of  the  Daily 
News  was  also  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Astor  as  New  York  remembers 
her,  dressed  in  her  signature  straw  hat.  with  the  caption  "Son  forces 
society  queen  to  live  on  peas  and  porridge  in  dilapidated  Park  Ave. 
duplex."  There  were  many  sordid  details  in  the  story:  torn  nightgowns, 
a  urine-smelling  sofa  for  a  bed,  a  famous  painting— Childe  Hassam's 
Flags,  Fifth  Avenue— sold  off  her  library  wall.  She  had  not  been  seen 
much  in  public  since  her  lOOth-birthday  party,  given  for  100  of  her  best 
friends  by  David  Rockefeller,  a  man  who  hates  publicity  but  who  had 
uncharacteristically  come  forward  to  assume  a  large  role  in  the  grim 
family  saga.  Philip  Marshall  had  requested  that  his  father  be  removed 
as  his  grandmother's  guardian  and  be  replaced  by  Annette  de  la  Renta, 


UNDER  FIRE 

Tony  Marshall  and  his  second  wife, 

Charlene,  speak  to  reporters 

outside  the  gates  of  his  mother's  house 

in  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York, 

where  she  was  taken  by  her  guardian, 

Annette  de  la  Renta. 


ways  called  her  Mrs.  Astor,  feeling  that  her 
age  and  her  position  demanded  that.  When ' 
you  were  with  her,  you  felt  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  star.  She  always  wore 
beautiful  dresses  and  major  jewels.  Even 
after  she  turned  90.  she  had  glamour,  and 
as  the  first  lady  of  New  York  society  and 
philanthropy  she  understood  and  enjoyed 
her  importance. 

I  had  dinner  at  her  apartment  twice. 
It  was  very  ritzy,  and  the  guests  were  very 
prominent.  She  liked  talking  to  the  guys. 
The  late  social  figure  Jackie  Pierrepont  once 
gave  a  party  for  her  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  where  she  was  the  only  woman.  She 
loved  it.  At  that  time  she  had  an  enormous 
and  innocent  crush  on  Charlie  Rose,  the 
PBS  television  interviewer,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  another  lady.  Once,  she  said  to 
me,  "Oh,  I  was  mad.  simply  mad,  about 
Brian  Ahern,"  referring  to  the  urbane  En- 
glish movie  star  of  the  40s  and  50s. 
After  I  wrote  the  novel  People  Like  Us, 
about  New  York  society  in  the  1980s.  I  stopped 
being  asked  to  Mrs.  Astor's  dinners.  "Several  of 
my  friends  are  very  unhappy  with  you,"  she  told 
me.  But  I  went  to  her  90th-birthday  party  at  the 
Armory  on  Park  Avenue,  and  I  often  ran  into 
her  at  benefits  such  as  Literary  Lions,  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  She  gave  witty  speeches 
and  toasts,  and  people  absolutely  loved  her.  I  have  based  a  charac- 
ter named  Adele  Harcourt  in  A  Solo  Act,  my  novel  in  progress,  on 
Brooke  Astor.  In  the  book  so  far,  she  is  the  endearing  Establishment 
figure  the  city  knows  so  well.  I  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  deal  with 
her  current  situation,  which  would  cause  her  heartbreak  if  she  were 
still  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  but  at  104  she  is  reportedly  not. 


F 


or  several  years  back  in  the  early  90s.  I  went  for  short  vaca- 
tions to  the  Asticou  Inn,  in  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine.  It's 
a  great  place  to  write,  and  a  lovely  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
had  friends  there.  During  one  of  those  vacations.  I  had  an  experi- 
ence that  meant  little  at  the  time,  but  that  suddenly  takes  on  a  new. 
fuller  meaning.  It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  a  large  wedding 
reception  was  being  held  in  the  lobby  and  on  the  verandas  of  the 
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inn.  A  woman  came  up  and  introduced  herself  and  her  husband  to 
me.  said  she  was  the  mother  of  the  bride,  and  invited  me  to  join  in 
I  the  reception.  They-  names,  she  said,  were  Anthony  and  Charlene 
j  Marshall.  1  didn't  instantly  pick  up  that  Tony,  as  everybody  seemed 
I  to  call  him,  was  Brooke  Astor's  son,  but  Charlene  announced  it.  I 
staved  at  the  reception  for  half  an  hour  and  had  a  very  nice  time. 
Mrs.  Astor.  I  noticed,  was  not  present.  The  bride  was  Charlene's 
daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  I  had  no  way  of  knowing,  that 
day.  that  the  marriage  of  Charlene  and  Anthony  Marshall  had 
created  a  major  scandal  in  the  fancy  community  of  Northeast 
Harbor.  Charlene  had  been  married  to  the  Episcopal  minister  at 
the  church  where  Mrs.  Astor  worshipped.  She  had  suddenly  run 
off  with  the  recently  divorced  Tony  Marshall,  leaving  her  husband 
and  three  children  behind.  "Now  I  have  no  place  to  go  to  church," 
a  mortified  Mrs.  Astor  was  quoted  as  saying  at  the  time. 

Apparently,  Charlene  had  been  re-united  with  her  children.  As 
for  her  ex-husband,  the  humiliated  minister,  he  moved  to  South 
Carolina  and  remarried  twice.  When  Mrs.  Astor  didn't  appear 
at  her  daughter-in-law's  daughter's  wedding  that  day,  I  assumed 


mother  was  aware  of  the  investments  in  his  company,  is  Delphi's 
chairman;  Mr.  Morrissey  sits  on  its  board  and  is  an  investor." 

On  Monday,  August  7,  an  individual  from  the  public-relations 
firm  Citigate  Sard  Verbinnen  called  Vanity  Fair,  saying  it  rep- 
resented Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Marshall  and  would  like  to 
offer  me  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  couple,  who  felt  they  were 
being  maligned  in  the  press  and  wanted  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story. 
The  P.R.  person  said  they  wanted  me  to  go  through  Mrs.  Astor's 
apartment  in  order  to  see  that  she  had  not  been  living  in  squalor.  I 
was  leaving  the  next  day  for  Scotland  to  see  my  16-year-old  grand- 
daughter act  the  role  of  Cecily  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival,  but  I  said  I  would  be  back  on  Saturday  and 
could  interview  the  Marshalls  on  Sunday. 

"I'm  going  to  interview  Charlene  and  Tony  Marshall,"  I  told 
a  friend.  My  very  tuned-in  friend  replied,  "They  approached  The 
Charlie  Rose  Show  too,  you  know." 

The  whole  time  I  was  in  Scotland.  I  made  notes  of  the  ques- 
tions I  would  ask  the  Marshalls,  starting  with:  What  happened  to 


at  her  daughter-in-law's  daughter's  wedding  that  day,  I  assumed      tions  I  would  ask  the  Marshalls,  starting  with:  What  happened  to 

"Not  everyone  has  a  Park  Avenue  apartment  and  servants." 

she  was  ill.  That  night,  however.  I  went  to  dinner  at  Jackie  and      the  millions  from  the  sale  of  the  Childe  Hassam  painting?  (Printed 


she  was  ill.  That  night,  however.  I  went  to  dinner  at  Jackie  and 
Nancy  Pierrepont's  cottage.  It  was  an  Edith  Wharton  evening.  All 
the  grandees  of  Northeast  Harbor  were  there,  including  Susan 
Mary  Alsop,  the  Washington  grande  dame.  During  dinner  I  said. 
"I  went  to  the  wedding  reception  of  Mrs.  Astor's  daughter-in-law's 
daughter  at  the  inn  this  afternoon."  Not  one  person  at  the  table 
responded,  and  someone  quickly  changed  the  subject. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Old  Lyme.  Connecticut,  told  me.  "Tony 
Marshall  was  in  my  class  at  Brooks."  The  first  year  he  was 
called  Anthony  Kuser.  which  was  the  name  of  his  mother's 
first  husband.  John  Dryden  Kuser.  a  rich  drunk,  had  been  abusive 
to  Brooke.  The  following  year  Anthony  changed  his  name  to  Tony 
Marshall,  after  Mrs.  Astor's  second  husband.  Charles  Marshall, 
with  whom  she  was  completely  happy.  She  married  Vincent  As- 
tor 11  months  after  Marshall's  death.  Vincent  Astor  left  Brooke 
with  the  great  fortune  she  has  distributed  philanthropically  to 
New  York  City  institutions.  Several  years  ago.  Tony,  a  World 
War  II  Marine  hero  and  a  former  ambassador  to  Kenya,  formed 
a  theatrical  production  company  with  Charlene.  and  they  have 
won  two  Tonys.  After  running  into  them  at  Swifty's  one  night.  I 
saw  one  of  their  plays.  I  Am  My  Own  Wife,  about  a  transvestite 
living  in  Nazi  Germany.  It  was  excellent,  though  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  play  I  would  have  expected.  The  playwright.  Douglas  Wright, 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  it.  The  Marshalls'  partner  in  the  produc- 
tion. David  Richenthal.  until  recently  had  his  office  in  Mrs.  Astor's 
apartment. 

Richenthal  has  defended  Anthony  Marshall  to  the  press.  "One 
can  only  guess  that  his  own  son  has  his  own  emotional  agenda." 
he  said  to  Tlie  New  York  Times.  What  has  shocked  me  more  than 
the  litany  in  the  press  of  the  neglect  and  deprivation  that  Astor 
has  suffered  was  the  firing  by  Anthony  Marshall  of  the  highly 
respected  law  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  which  had  overseen 
Astor's  fortune  and  welfare  for  40  years.  He  replaced  the  firm 
with  a  friend  of  his  named  Francis  X.  Morrissey  Jr..  who  had 
been  suspended  from  practicing  law  for  two  years  in  the  1990s 
for  "mishandling  a  client's  account  and  trying  to  profit  improp- 
erly from  a  friend's  estate."  Tlie  Sew  York  Times,  which  covered 
the  Astor  story  on  a  daily  basis  for  weeks,  reported  on  August  4. 
"Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  flowed  in  recent  years  from  Mrs.  Astor's  accounts  to 
Delphi  Productions,  his  three-year-old  theater  production  compa- 
ny, to  finance  Broadway  productions.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  said  his 
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the  millions  from  the  sale  of  the  Childe  Hassam  painting?  (Printed 
reports  had  varied,  from  S8  million  to  SI 5  million.) 

The  day  after  I  left  for  Scotland,  a  new  development  in  the  scan- 
dal was  revealed  in  the  New  York  Daily  News.  According  to  the 
paper,  Francis  X.  Morrissey  had  hired  a  criminal  lawyer  after  At- 
torney General  Eliot  Spitzer's  office  had  "demanded  answers  from 
Morrissey,  63,  about  a  charity  connected  to  Astor  that  he  never 
registered  with  the  state."  The  Shepherd  Community  Founda- 
tion, it  turned  out,  had  been  created  by  Charlene  Marshall  with  a 
S100.000  donation  from  Astor.  The  plot  thickened  on  August  11, 
when  Tlie  New  York  Times  published  a  letter  from  Harvey  E.  Corn 
and  Kenneth  E.  Warner,  lawyers  for  the  Marshalls.  complaining 
of  the  unfair  coverage  their  clients  were  receiving:  "The  insinua- 
tion in  your  editorial  that  only  now  is  Anthony  Marshall's  mother, 
Brooke  Astor.  being  properly  cared  for  is  unfair."  Of  the  16  letters 
to  the  editor  that  day.  this  one  was  printed  next  to  last. 

The  day  before  I  left  Edinburgh  to  return  to  New  York  was  the 
day  of  the  foiled  terrorist  plan  to  kill  several  thousand  people  in 
up  to  10  planes  bound  for  the  United  States.  That  day,  too,  Corn 
and  Warner  contacted  Vanity  Fair  and  canceled  my  interview  with 
the  Marshalls.  When  I  got  back  to  my  apartment,  late  Saturday 
afternoon.  I  telephoned  the  Marshalls.  Charlene  answered. 

"It's  Dominick."  I  said. 

"I'm  on  another  call,"  she  said.  "Let  me  get  rid  of  it."  She  seemed 
surprised  to  hear  my  voice. 

"Is  it  true  that  you're  not  going  to  do  the  interview?" 

"Yes."  she  said.  "I'm  so  sorry.  The  lawyers  think  it's  just  not  the 
right  time  for  us  to  tell  our  side  of  the  story." 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Astor  signed  over  her  beautiful  house 
in  Northeast  Harbor  to  her  son.  Shortly  'hereafter  Marshall 
deeded  the  house  to  Charlene.  which  was  viewed  as  a  ter- 
rible insult  to  his  mother's  generosity.  Although  Astor  was  prob- 
ably aware  of  the  transfer  of  the  property,  most  people  close  to 
the  situation  wonder  if  she  would  ever  have  given  it  to  her  son  if 
she  had  known  he  was  going  to  give  it  to  his  wife.  Charlene  has 
never  been  in  good  standing  w  ith  her  mother-in-law.  Her  recent 
comments  quoted  in  the  press,  such  as  "Not  everyone  has  a  Park 
.Avenue  apartment,  not  everyone  has  eight  servants.'"  have  done 
nothing  to  endear  her  to  Mrs.  Astor's  friends.  And  when  the  great 
lady  dies,  which  could  be  at  any  minute,  imagine  how  difficult  the 
funeral  is  going  to  be.  w  ith  legions  of  her  friends  not  speaking  to 
her  son  and  his  w  ife.  □ 
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In  July,  nine  top  staffers  quit  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press, 

accusing  its  latest  owner,  strong-willed  millionaire  Wendy 

McCaw,  of  taking  too  personal  an  interest  in  stories  involving 

actor  Rob  Lowe,  local  officials,  and  the  California  Coastal 

Commission.  With  the  controversy  erupting  into  worldwide 

news  stories,  locals  are  aghast  at  the  "News-Press  mess" 

By  Michael  Shnaverson 


Wendy  McCaw  was  on 
her  193-foot  yacht, 
Calixe,  in  the  glassy 
Adriatic,  with  Michael 
Douglas  and  Cath- 
erine Zeta-Jones,  when 
the  storm  broke  back  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 

While  McCaw,  ex-wife  of  billionaire  cell- 
phone entrepreneur  Craig  McCaw,  lounged 
on  deck,  editors  and  writers  rebelled  at  her 
daily  newspaper,  the  venerable  Santa  Bar- 


bara News-Press.  They  were  furious  she'd 
put  the  paper's  widely  disliked  editorial- 
page  editor  in  charge  of  the  news  while  she 
was  gone.  The  wall  between  editori- 
als and  news— inviolate  at  any  seri- 
ous newspaper— had  been  crumbling 
for  months,  ever  since  McCaw  had 
anointed  herself  co-publisher.  Now 
they  felt  it  was  smashed,  and  with  it 
the  paper's  integrity,  /hen  nine  top 
editors  and  writers  walked  out  in  early 
July,  150  newspapers  around  the  world 


I 


WORKING  PARTNERSHIP 

Top,  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
offices.  Insets:  top,  the  paper's 
banner;  above,  Wendy  McCaw  and 
her  fiance,  Arthur  von  Wiesenberger, 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  International 
Film  Festival,  July  30,  2006. 
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covered  the  story.  But  not  the  News-Press: 
the  story  written  by  one  of  its  remaining 
staffers  was  killed.  And  now  many  in  the 
community  were  up  in  arms. 

Santa  Barbara  is  still  the  lovely  seaside 
town  it  was  a  century  ago,  its  Spanish 
missions  nestled  in  the  gentle  foot- 
hills of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains.  From 
its  downtown  hub  of  historic  buildings, 
whitewashed  with  red  tile  roofs,  some  of 
the  loveliest  lanes  in  America  twist  and 
turn  uphill,  overhung  with  eucalyptus  and 
cypress  and  massive  oaks.  Here,  in  stately 
homes  set  off  by  low  brick  walls,  hardwork- 
ing celebrities  kick  back.  Among  the  actors 
are  Brad  Pitt,  Jeff  Bridges,  Kevin  Costner, 
Julia  Louis-Dreyfus,  and  John  Cleese, 


dyslexic  boyfriend  through  college.  In  her 
version,  the  two  then  worked  as  full-time 
partners  building  McCaw's  cell-phone  em- 
pire. McCaw  Cellular  Communications, 
now  part  of  Cingular.  (In  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, her  husband  expressed  a  some- 
what different  view.)  "I  earned  every  pen- 
ny," she  said  of  her  settlement  to  one  of 
her  Santa  Barbara  architects  over  dinner 
one  night  on  her  yacht.  Later,  the  two  sued 
each  other,  the  architect  claiming  that  she 
failed  to  pay  him  and  McCaw  accusing  him 
of  breach  of  contract  and  negligence.  As 
the  architect  learned  after  having  to  settle - 
with  her,  McCaw  is  not  shy  about  spending 
money  to  explore  legal  options. 

A  vegetarian  and  animal-lover,  McCaw 
adopts  not  just  cats  but  donkeys.  She  is  a 


Ultimately  McCaw  had  to  pay  the  coast- 
al commission  a  $460,000  fine.  But  the  fight 
would  be  carried  on  in  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 

Meet  the  New  Boss 

Why  McCaw  paid  more  than  $100 
million  for  the  News-Press,  buy- 
ing it  from  the  New  York  Times 
Company  in  2000,  was  a  source  of  endless 
speculation  in  town.  At  first  there  were 
high  hopes.  McCaw  was  rich,  philanthrop- 
ic, and  local:  a  perfect  independent  owner. 
But  doubts  soon  grew.  To  make  the  paper 
more  profitable,  former  staffers  say,  Mc- 
Caw capped  some  salaries,  discontinued 
the  employee  pension  plan,  and  killed  the 
401(k)  matching  contributions.  Instead,  de- 


I  have  yet  tO  be  bored,"  says  von  Wiesenberger 
happily,  'and  IVe  been  around  a  lot  of  women." 


along  with  directors  James  Cameron  and 
Ivan  Reitman.  Here,  too,  are  aging  musi- 
cians Kenny  Loggins,  David  Crosby,  and 
Jackson  Browne. 

Yet,  languid  as  it  seems,  Santa  Barbara 
simmers  with  tension.  Rich  new  arrivals 
are  building  McMansions,  supplanting 
simple,  more  traditional  houses.  In  neigh- 
boring Montecito,  Ty  Warner,  the  billion- 
aire creator  of  Beanie  Babies,  is  building 
a  15,000-square-foot  estate  which  will  in- 
clude a  lake  and  thematic  gardens.  Oprah's 
Tara  II,  on  42  acres,  is  bigger  than  many 
French  chateaux.  Working  people,  from 
firemen  to  journalists,  struggle  to  stay  on 
as  real-estate  prices  soar.  That's  the  subtext 
to  what  locals  are  calling  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  mess. 

Compared  to  some  of  the  area's  new 
estates,  Wendy  McCaw's  25-acre  ocean- 
front  home  might  be  deemed  modest.  But 
her  ambitions  most  certainly  are  not.  The 
multi-millionaire  has  made  a  blunt  bid  to 
dominate  the  local  media,  buying  not  just 
the  News-Press  but  other  local  publications, 
even  having  editorial  input  over  a  local  ra- 
dio station. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  walkout,  the  55- 
year-old  McCaw  has  become  a  figure  of 
national  attention.  And  that,  it's  safe  to 
say,  is  not  what  she  planned  when  she 
moved  to  Santa  Barbara  permanently  a 
decade  or  so  ago.  She  was  fresh  from  her 
bitter  divorce,  involving  one  of  the  largest 
settlements  ever,  in  which  her  lawyers 
battled  her  husband  of  22  years  and  forced 
him  to  part  with  a  reported  $500  million. 
The  McCaws  had  met  in  1970  as  students 
at  Stanford,  where  Wendy  had  helped  her 


registered  Libertarian.  She  has  a  passion 
for  renovating  historic  buildings,  and  so  her 
$9.1  million  estate,  with  its  20,000-square- 
foot  Spanish-mission-style  main  house  and 
stables,  built  in  the  1930s,  presented  a  per- 
fect postmarital  project.  The  only  problem 
was  that  occasionally  a  stroller  or  jogger 
would  cross  her  desolate,  windblown  stretch 
of  beach. 

A  previous  owner  had  given  the  Cali- 
fornia Coastal  Commission  the  right  to 
declare  public  the  beach  below  her  bluff. 
But  now  that  the  state  was  exercising  that 
right,  McCaw  didn't  like  it.  So  she  sued  the 
coastal  commission.  She  also  sued  Santa 
Barbara  County,  lost,  appealed,  lost,  then 
appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
declined  to  hear  the  case. 

To  appreciate  the  bizarreness  of  this 
campaign,  you  have  to  walk  the  beach  be- 
low McCaw's  estate,  in  very  private  Hope 
Ranch,  just  north  of  downtown  Santa  Bar- 
bara. There's  a  road  beside  McCaw's  beach, 
but  it's  accessible  only  to  local  residents  by 
a  card-operated  gate.  More  than  a  mile 
away  in  either  direction  are  public  beach- 
es, but  few  people  make  the  trip  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  crossing  McCaw's  strip  of 
beach  in  between.  Her  80-foot  bluff  is  so 
sheer  that  from  her  house  ic  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  see  the  beach  below.  "Mc- 
Caw calls  herself  an  environmentalist," 
says  Mark  Massara,  an  attorney  and  long- 
time advocate  of  public  beaches  who 
works  for  the  Sierra  Club,  among  other 
groups.  "In  California  you  can't  be  an  en- 
vironmentalist unless  you  support  the 
coastal  program.  Development  on  the 
coast  is  the  overarching  environmental 
threat." 


serving  employees  would  be  awarded  merit 
bonuses— all  this  as  the  paper's  profit  mar- 
gin reportedly  grew  to  25  percent. 

For  the  editorial  page,  McCaw  hired 
Travis  Armstrong,  a  writer  from  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  Like  McCaw,  he  felt  lo- 
cal officials  had  been  mollycoddled  during 
the  15  years  The  New  York  Times  had  owned 
the  paper.  It  was  time  to  wake  them  up. 

As  the  News-Press's  new  owner,  McCaw 
had  every  right  to  make  the  paper  trumpet 
whatever  opinions  she  had,  but  many  of 
the  paper's  41,000  readers  began  scratch- 
ing their  heads  as  they  read  one  angry  edi- 
torial after  another  about  the  wrongheaded 
efforts  of  the  coastal  commission. 

Armstong's  editorials  were  harsh,  acer- 
bic, often  personal,  with  mocking  nick- 
names thrown  in  for  good  measure.  A  trio 
of  local  officials,  for  example,  were  referred 
to  as  "the  twisted  sisters"— all  Democrats 
and  women.  "We're  part  of  government," 
says  Santa  Barbara  mayor  Marty  Blum, 
"we're  strong  women,  and  you  have  a  wom- 
an who  comes  to  town  and  wants  to  be  the 
alpha  female.  That's  how  I  see  it." 

Several  of  the  targets  say  that  when  they 
responded  with  letters  to  the  editor,  Arm- 
strong declined  to  run  them,  or  held  them 
long  enough  to  solicit  counter-opinions, 
which  he  ran  beside  them.  Armstrong  de- 
nies this.  "The  letters  we  don't  publish  are 
because  they're  over  limits  or  don't  have 
names  or  addresses  or  phone  numbers," 
he  says.  "Or  the  writers  send  them  in  du- 
plicate or  triplicate  to  other  papers."  Sev- 
eral of  Armstrong's  targets— local  officials 
all— say  this  was  not  the  case.  They  say  they 
have  written  letters  expressly  to  the  paper 
that  never  got  published.  Armstrong  does 
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admit  to  correcting  "errors"  in  some  letters 
and  sending  them  back  to  the  writers  for  re- 
vision. If  the  writer  refused  to  correct  the  er- 
rors, he  says.  "I  either  would  not  publish  it  at 
all  or  point  out  the  errors  in  an  editorial." 

Since  the  News-Press  was  the  only  daily 
paper  in  town,  the  targets  had  few  other 
outlets.  The  weekly  Independent  is  feisty 
and  smart,  but  limited  in  reach.  As  for  lo- 
cal AM  radio  station  KZSB  1290.  it  was. 
and  is.  under  the  editorial  influence  of  one 
Travis  Armstrong.  Two  years  ago.  McCaw 
tried  to  buy  the  station,  but  the  purchase 
violated  the  F.C.C.'s  cross-ownership  rules 
for  different  media  in  the  same  city.  In- 
stead, a  company  owned  by  Dennis  Weib- 
ling,  a  close  friend  of  McCaw's  and  onetime 
president  of  Craig  McCaw's  Eagle  River 
Investments,  bought  the  station,  and  now 
Armstrong  helps  decide  who  can  and  can- 
not appear  on  its  programs. 

Armstrong  had  earned  a  lot  of  enemies, 


both  in  and  out  of  the  newsroom,  by  the 
time  he  was  arrested  last  May  7  at  around 
2:45  a.m.  for  driving  while  intoxicated  in 
downtown  Santa  Barbara.  That  Monday, 
the  paper's  crime  reporter.  Dawn  Hobbs. 
was  doing  her  usual  perusal  of  the  police 
log  when  she  saw  Armstrong's  name.  Now, 
this  was  interesting.  But  what  to  do? 

Jerry  Roberts,  who  had  become  McCaw's 
executive  editor  after  25  years  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  believed  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  publish  the  story.  The  paper's  policy 
was  to  report  arrests  for  drunken  driving 
when  public  figures  were  involved,  and  Arm- 
strong was  certainly  a  public  figure. 

Armstrong  kept  his  cool  when  the  story 
on  his  arrest  appeared  the  next  day.  But 
when  his  case  was  heard  a  month  later 
and  Hobbs  announced  her  intention  to  do 
a  follow-up.  he  strongly  objected.  Hobbs 
wrote  the  story  anyway,  including  the  sa- 
lient detail  that  Armstrong's  blood-alcohol 


level  had  been  nearly  three  times  the  legal 
limit.  Armstrong  immediately  complained. 
After  strong  advice  from  a  lawyer  for  the 
paper,  Roberts  killed  the  follow-up. 

Roberts  sensed  he'd  be  leaving  pretty 
soon.  He  just  had  no  idea  how  nasty  things 
would  get. 

Enter  the  Consort 

Until  late  April,  McCaw  had  remained 
a  mystery  woman  to  most  of  her  200 
employees  at  the  News-Press.  Her 
lawyer  Joe  Cole  had  been  a  buffer,  serving 
off  and  on  as  publisher,  often  acting  as  a 
tempering  force.  But  Cole  had  just  left  after 
years  of  service.  McCaw  decided  that  she 
and  her  fiance,  Arthur  von  Wiesenberger, 
better  known  as  Nipper,  a  world  expert  on 
bottled  waters,  would  run  the  paper  them- 
selves. Days  later  came  Armstrong's  drunk- 
driving  arrest. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  McCaw  had 
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mixed  romance  with  business.  After  be- 
coming involved  with  Gregory  Parker,  a 
Santa  Barbara  lawyer,  she  made  him  head 
of  her  Ampersand  Holdings,  paid  him  a 
$700,000  annual  salary,  and  granted  him 
1  percent  of  any  appreciation  in  her  telecom 
stock,  should  she  decide  to  sell.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Parker  broke  off  the  romance, 
but  the  two  continued  to  work  together.  As 
the  dot-com  bubble  expanded— this  was 
late  1999— the  value  of  Parker's  equity 
share,  by  one  calculation,  soared  to  $24  mil- 
lion. According  to  an  arbitrator's  ruling 
and  other  legal  documents,  when  Parker  re- 
fused to  renegotiate  the  deal,  McCaw  de- 
clared it  void,  citing  Parker's  undue  profes- 
sional influence  on  her.  At  the  same  time, 
she  refused  to  reimburse  Parker  for  $2.2 
million  in  legal  expenses  and  fines  he  said 
he  had  incurred  on  the  coastal-commission 
dispute.  In  arbitration,  Parker  alleged  that 


Leslie  Sinclair,  whom  Nipper  married  in 
1988,  was  a  Dallas  debutante.  According  to 
divorce  documents,  she  was  worth  between 
S6  million  and  $7  million.  "At  the  time  of 
our  marriage,"  she  attested.  "I  had  no  idea 
that  Arthur  had  virtually  no  income  and 
that  I  would  be  expected  to  support  the 
marriage  and  our  family  by  the  depletion 
of  my  separate  property."  (Yon  Wiesen- 
berger  disputes  this  and  says  he  had  $1.8 
million  in  net  worth  before  the  marriage.) 
The  two  separated  in  January  2002.  That 
summer,  von  Wiesenberger  vacationed  on 
McCaw's  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since 
then,  the  relationship  has  only  grown.  "I 
have  yet  to  be  bored."  says  von  Wiesen- 
berger happily,  "and  I've  been  around  a  lot 
of  women.  I've  been  bored  a  lot."  He  adds. 

"She's  very  funny,  and  brilliant She's 

the  kindest,  most  generous  person  I  know." 

For  McCaw  and  von  Wiesenberger.  sign- 


address  of  the  property.  Cohee's  editors  put 
the  piece  through  without  questioning  it. 
Early  that  evening.  Lowe  called  Travis  Arm- 
strong to  ask  that  the  address  not  appear  in 
the  story.  Armstrong  e-mailed  two  editors 
that  Lowe  had  called,  but  the  e-mails  went 
unread  and  the  story  appeared  the  next  day 
as  written. 

Two  days  later,  McCaw  issued  stinging 
letters  of  reprimand  to  Cohee  and  three 
editors  involved  in  the  story,  concluding 
by  issuing  a  revised  company  policy:  "No 
addresses  are  to  be  published  [without]  the 
publishers'  approval." 

That  McCaw  had  sided  with  a  local  ce- 
lebrity was  depressing  enough  to  some  of 
the  news  staff.  To  Cohee,  though.  Lowe 
represented  the  worst  attitudes  of  a  new 
generation  of  wealthy  Santa  Barbarans. 
He  had  helped  found  a  group  called  the 
Homeowners  Defense  Fund,  dedicated, 


As  an  actor  with  a  camera  and  a  microphone. 

it  could  get  ugly,"  joked  Rob  Lowe. 


McCaw  had  planted  disparaging  details 
about  him  in  News-Press  stories  to  mar  his 
professional  reputation.  The  arbitrator 
agreed,  declaring  that  McCaw  had  acted 
against  Parker  in  an  "oppressive,  meaning 
despicable,"  manner.  (Most  of  the  arbitra- 
tor's $14.8  million  award  to  Parker  has  since 
been  slashed  on  appeal,  and  a  new  ruling  is 
pending.) 

Until  his  ascension  to  co-publisher  of 
the  News-Press,  von  Wiesenberger 
had  been  best  known  in  town  for 
his  eponymous  wine  bar,  Nipper's,  now 
defunct,  which  thrived  in  neighboring 
Montecito  in  the  1980s.  Through  Nipper's, 
von  Wiesenberger  befriended  many  of 
Santa  Barbara's  wealthier  families,  and 
he  had  a  lifestyle  that  emulated  theirs.  He 
drove  a  Ferrari  and  a  classic  Rolls-Royce 
taxi  and  divided  his  time  between  Santa 
Barbara  and  Beverly  Hills,  where  he  and 
a  partner  opened  a  second  bar.  In  writing 
about  champagne  and  caviar,  he  traveled 
often. 

Von  Wiesenberger  says  nobility  was 
conferred  on  his  paternal  grandfather  by 
Austria-Hungary's  Emperor  Franz  Josef, 
but  his  father,  a  well-known  Wall  Street  fi- 
nancier, also  named  Arthur,  appears  not 
to  have  used  his  title  (Baron  von  Wiesen- 
berger). According  to  his  New  York  Times 
obituary,  the  elder  Arthur  started  in  retail, 
then  founded  one  of  the  first  brokerages 
to  promote  mutual  funds.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  noble  "von."  (Von  Wiesen- 
berger explains  that  his  mother  used  it.) 


ing  on  as  co-publishers  of  the  News-Press 
was  both  an  adventure  and  a  challenge  for 
their  relationship.  Journalistically,  though, 
the  only  newspaper  experience  they  had 
between  them  was  von  Wiesenberger's 
editorship  of  his  school  paper  in  Switzer- 
land, decades  ago.  They  soon  faced  a  high- 
profile  test. 

Friends  and  Neighbors 

News-Press  reporter  Camilla  Cohee 
attended  the  June  21  meeting  of  the 
Montecito  Planning  Commission 
not  because  actor  Rob  Lowe's  new-house 
plans  were  under  consideration,  but  be- 
cause his  proposed  compound  was.  critics 
claimed,  gargantuan  for  the  lot  it  was  to  oc- 
cupy: nearly  200  percent  bigger  than  many 
other  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  18 
percent  over  the  maximum  local  guide- 
lines. That  was  news,  Cohee  felt. 

At  the  meeting,  the  property  was  iden- 
tified at  first  by  its  address,  on  a  choice 
hillside  street  in  Montecito,  and  by  men- 
tion of  the  Berkoff  Trust,  perhaps  a  modest 
effort  at  discretion,  given  that  Lowe's  wife 
is  Sheryl  Berkoff.  a  makeuo  artist.  But  then 
Lowe's  own  lawyer  mentioned  his  client  by 
name.  And  with  the  commissioners  yet  to 
vote,  Lowe  himself  strode  to  the  front  of 
the  room,  a  local-access  television  camera 
filming  him  as  he  did.  "As  an  actor  with  a 
camera  and  a  microphone,"  he  joked,  "it 
could  get  ugly,  so  ...  "  The  commissioners 
voted  three  to  two  to  let  him  build. 

Back  in  the  newsroom.  Cohee  wrote  up 
her  story,  including  Lowe's  name  and  the 


critics  say,  to  opposing  affordable  hous- 
ing in  Montecito,  and  about  which  Travis 
Armstrong  had  written  one  admiring  edi- 
torial after  another.  (Lowe,  who  is  no  longer 
a  member,  maintains  that  the  organization 
was  founded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing that  local  governments  have  the  prima- 
ry say  in  land-use  planning  and  decision- 
making for  their  communities.) 

The  house  in  Montecito  was  not  the 
first  Lowe  property  to  cause  controversy. 
There  was  the  beach  place  in  nearby  Sum- 
merland.  For  half  a  century  or  more,  the 
residents  of  this  beachfront  strip  had  ob- 
served a  courtesy  that  allowed  them  all 
to  have  optimal  views.  Their  oceanfront 
houses— simple  bungalows  for  the  most 
part— are  angled  30  degrees  on  their  nar- 
row lots  to  allow  every  owner  not  just  an 
ocean  view  but  also  a  view  looking  west 
to  the  twinkling  nighttime  lights  of  Santa 
Barbara  Harbor.  For  that,  each  neighbor 
sacrificed  a  modest  bit  of  privacy. 

After  Lowe  and  his  wife  bought  their 
house,  they  decided  to  build  a  second-floor 
deck  with  an  arbor  below  it.  This  addition 
would  chop  off  part  of  the  view  from  the 
patio  of  their  easterly  neighbor,  an  82-year- 
old  widow.  When  the  Lowes  learned  that 
the  house  had  a  provision  forbidding  more 
expansion,  they  dropped  their  plans  and 
instead  put  up  a  tent-like  structure  in  the 
same  area. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  county  in- 
formed them  the  structure  was  in  violation 
and  had  to  be  taken  down.  The  Lowes  re- 
placed it  with  a  smaller  canopy  that  still 
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ow  do  you  brag  about  a  vehicle  with  low  ego  emissions?  You  don't. 


s  been  said  that  the  Volkswagen  V-6  that  can  go  tire  to  tire  with  just  about 

;at  has  the  lowest  ego  emissions  of  any        any  of  our  country  counterparts. 

man-engineered  sedan.  And  whether  you're 

»/hich  is  nice.  Because  you       ir^J^L^g  ^^^>~lfi-      opening  up  the  engine  or 
features  like  those  found         LOW  ECO  emissions!      tne  door  the  Passat  makes 


igh-ego  German  sedans, 

without  all  those  nasty  ego  emissions. 

o  we're  not  about  to  ruin  our  low-ego 

g  with  an  ad  full  of  boastful,  "high-ego" 

luage.  We'll  just  stick  to  the  facts. 

/e  submit  for  evidence  our  280HP  3.6L 

ow-angle  engine.  A  transverse-mounted 


a  strong  case  for  itself.  Dual 
climate  controls.  12-way  adjustable  front 
seats  with  lumbar  support.  10-speaker, 
600  watt  Dynaudio™  sound  system.*  Push 
start  ignition.  Steerable,  bi-xenon  headlamps. 
Hidden  umbrella  holder. 

Now  inspect  our  safety  features  (if  you  like). 


You'll  find  a  laser-welded  steel  cage  and  six 
standard  airbags,  including  side  curtains.** 
It  even  earned  a  2006  Top  Safety  Pick 
from  the  IIHS  in  the  m'd-size  class! 

It's  enough  to  make  anyone's  head 
restraint  a  couple  sizes  bigger. 

So  just  how  does  the  Volkswagen  Passat 
do  all  these  things  yet  give  off  far  fewer 
ego  emissions  than  more 
expensive  German  sedans? 
Well,  we  could  take  a  guess. 

It's  a  Volkswagen. 


ol  "Ajrbogs are  supplemental  restraints  only  and  will  not  deploy  under  oil  Occident  orajmstances.  Always  use  safety  bells  ond  seat  children  only  m  the  rear,  using  restroini  systems  oppropnote  I     their  soes  and  ages-  TSW  IIHS  safety  ptdt  c?006  Vbfcswogen  d  America,  Inc 
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that  their  second-floor  view  be  preserved. 

There  was  a  back  and  forth,  but  the 
two  sides  could  not  come  to  an  agreement. 
Gluck,  a  former  managing  director  of 
McKinsey  &  Company  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  Bechtel  Group,  objected  when  the 
Lowes  offered  to  sell  him  a  view-easement 
at  a  price  that  seemed  exorbitant  to  him. 
"He  certainly  wouldn't  expect  the  Lowes  to 
do  that  for  free."  says  Chris  Jacobs,  a  Lowe 
lawyer.  "An  easement  is  forever." 

The  property  was  still  in  escrow  when 
Gluck  looked  down  from  his  house  one  day 
to  see  that  a  hedge  of  trees  had  been  planted 
just  below  him.  Redwood  trees.  Already 
they  were  15  to  20  feet  tall.  In  time,  Gluck 
worried,  they  would  grow  to  block  his  second- 
floor  view.  He  was  incensed.  Jacobs  says  his 
client  simply  decided  the  property  had  a 
"problem  with  its  perimeter  screening," 
and,  in  response,  the  seller  planted  the  trees. 
Shortly  after,  the  architectural  review  board 
declared  the  redwoods  inappropriate  hedg- 
ing plants.  Yet  the  hedge  remains.  Jacobs 
explains  that  the  ruling  goes  into  effect  only 
when  a  house  plan  is  approved  for  the  site. 
So  the  quickest  way  for  the  Glucks  to  get  the 
trees  removed,  he  says,  is  for  them  to  come 


~WTT    7  77 

We  re  Strong  WOmen,  says  Mayor  Marty  Blum, 
and  McCaw]  wants  to  be  the  alpha  female.1' 


obstructs  their  neighbor's  view.  The  neigh- 
bor's lawyer  claims  that  no  such  canopy  is 
allowed  on  the  deck;  the  Lowes  disagree 
and  have  asked  the  county  to  allow  it. 

The  Lowes  also  wanted  visual  privacy, 
so  they  put  in  a  ficus  hedge  along  their  east- 
ern property  line.  This  further  impaired 
the  views  of  some  of  Lowe's  immediate  neigh- 
bors to  the  east.  In  response  to  neighbors' 
concerns,  the  Lowes  did  trim  the  hedge  some- 
what, but  in  late  July,  someone  trimmed 
it  further.  "The  Lowes  are  outraged,"  says 
A.  Barry  Cappello,  one  of  the  actor's  law- 
yers. He  adds  that  the  Lowes  are  "contem- 
plating civil  action." 

"The  Lowes  do  have  beautiful  taste  and 
the  money  to  carry  out  their  ideas,"  says 
one  neighbor  not  immediately  adjacent 
to  them.  "But  this  was  the  wrong  house, 
too  close  to  its  neighbor,"  for  them  to  do 
what  they've  done,  she  says.  "The  com- 
mon consensus  of  everyone  on  the 
beach— not  just  a  few— is  [the  wish]  that 
this  wouldn't  have  happened." 

Word  of  the  beachfront-house  maneu- 
vers had  wafted  back  to  Montecito  by  the 
time  the  Lowes  bought  their  3.4-acre  va- 
cant lot  in  a  choice  enclave,  about  a  mile 
up  from  the  ocean.  Still,  their  immediate 
neighbors  up  the  hill,  Fred  and  Linda 


FLOATING  HER  BOAT 

Above,  Michael  Douglas,  McCaw,  and 
Catherine  Zeta-Jones  in  Dubrovnik, 
Croatia,  where  they  had  disembarked  from 
McCaw's  193-foot  yacht,  Calixe,  top. 


Gluck,  reportedly  tried  to  be  upbeat.  In  a 
meeting  attended  by  a  Lowe  lawyer  and 
their  architect— but  not  by  the  Lowes— the 
Glucks  said  they  understood  that  any 
house  on  the  property  would  block  their 
first-floor  ocean  view.  All  they  asked  was 


to  some  agreement  with  the 
Lowes.  If  that  doesn't  hap- 
pen and  the  lot  stays  fallow, 
he  says,  "then  those  trees  can 
stay  there  indefinitely." 

"The  Lowes  have  been 
wonderful  Santa  Barbara 
neighbors,"  says  Cappello. 
"But  when  people  try  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  like  the 
'poor  widow,'  who  has  her  own 
illegal  structure,  or  the  richie- 
rich  Glucks,  they  say,  'Wait, 
do  I  have  to  roll  over  and 
take  this  because  my  name  is 
Rob  Lowe?'"  (The  widow's  at- 
torney says  that  when  ques- 
tions were  raised  about  her 

enclosed  patio,  she  sought  and  received  a 

permit  for  it.) 

Beat  the  Press 

Her  letters  of  reprimand  over  Lowe's 
privacy  concerns  written,  McCaw 
decamped  to  Europe  with  Nipper 
for  her  summer  vacation,  leaving  Travis 
Armstrong  in  charge. 

With  that,  events  at  the  News-Press  moved 
very  fast. 

One  reprimanded  editor,  Michael  Todd. 
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wrote  McCaw  a  fierce  rebuttal.  Three 
hours  later,  he  was  suspended— not  for  the 
letter,  but  for  making  a  workplace  threat 
to  a  fellow  employee  two  weeks  before. 
Todd  is  known  as  an  acerbic  wit.  and  he 
readily  admits  to  having  made  two  joking 
death  threats  to  a  part-time  employee.  The 
employee  had  been  rattled  enough  to  re- 
port the  comments,  but  no  action  was  tak- 
en against  Todd  until  after  his  rebuttal  to 
McCaw.  Then  he  was  banned  from  the 
building  pending  further  "investigation." 
"'Regardless  of  what  Mr.  Todd  states  his 
intention  was.  there's  no  question  that  his 
statements,  along  with  the  request  for  help. 


workings  and  policies  are  part  of  the  pa- 
per's business  operations. 

On  a  hot  Wednesday  evening  in  late 
July.  Roberts  headlined  a  public 
forum  in  downtown  Santa  Bar- 
bara, avoiding  any  mention  of  News-Press 
politics.  A  slim,  modest  figure  with  silver- 
framed  glasses  and  a  neatly  trimmed  white 
goatee,  he  seemed  stunned  and  embar- 
rassed by  the  standing  ovation  that  greeted 
him:  some  300  supporters  had  come  to 
cheer  him  on.  including  dozens  of  cur- 
rent News-Press  staffers.  Roberts  focused 
exclusivelv  on  the  Societv  of  Professional 


and  questioned  about  misrepresentations 
on  her  time  card.  Suspecting  she  would  be 
fired.  Cohee.  one  of  the  paper's  most  sea- 
soned reporters,  resigned,  with  a  sick  feel- 
ing, she  says,  that  other  "dissenters"  would 
soon  follow. 

In  McCaw 's  absence,  some  of  the  re- 
maining staffers  had  done  more  than 
talk  about  forming  a  union.  They'd  con- 
tacted the  Teamsters,  which  agreed  to  com- 
mit money  and  manpower  toward  an  early 
union  vote.  But  McCaw  is  fighting  back. 
She  consulted  Ogletree  Deakins.  consid- 
ered by  organized  labor  to  be  one  of  the 


.. 


The  Lowes  are  Outraged^  says  their  lawyer. 
They  re  'contemplating  civil  action." 


were  of  a  nature  that  most  employers  would 
have  felt  obligated  to  take  action  about." 
explains  McCaw 's  lawyer  David  Millstein. 
"Workplace  violence  is  a  serious  issue."  To 
many  of  Todd's  colleagues,  however,  the 
suspension  seemed  a  retaliatory  move.  In 
one  tumultuous  48-hour  period,  seven  edi- 
tors and  a  writer  left,  among  them  executive 
editor  Jerry  Roberts  and  columnist  Barney 
Brantingham.  who  had  been  with  the  paper 
for  46  years.  (A  spokesman  for  McCaw  says 
that  the  paper  had  been  unhappy  with  Rob- 
erts and  was  seeking  to  replace  him  and  that 
Brantingham  has  since  stated  he  wrote  his 
column  w  ithout  interference.) 

As  word  of  the  crisis  reached  McCaw  and 
Nipper,  the  co-publishers  were  in  Europe. 
Von  Wiesenberger  says  he  and  McCaw  could 
manage  the  matter  as  easily  from  the  boat  as 
from  home.  "It  was  not  a  vacation."  he  says, 
"but  if  you  have  a  better  teammate,  a  crisis 
can  bring  you  even  closer  together." 

Meanwhile,  staffers  of  the  News-Press— 
those  who  had  resigned  and  many  who 
remained— held  widely  covered  rallies 
on  Santa  Barbara's  De  la  Guerra  Plaza. 
Those  still  on  staff  were  warned,  at  peril 
of  legal  action,  not  to  speak  to  the  press, 
so  they  appeared  with  duct  tape  on  their 
mouths:  a  powerful  image  quickly  beamed 
around  the  world.  Brantingham  spoke 
at  one  rally,  despite  having  been  slapped 
with  a  cease-and-desist  letter  threatening 
civil  action.  Jerry  Roberts  earned  a  cease- 
and-desist  letter,  too.  Millstein  observes 
that  both  were  violating  confidentiality 
agreements  by  publicly  disparaging  the 
News-Press.  The  agreement  specifically 
bans  disclosure  of  "products,  services, 
business  operations  and  techniques. "  and 
the  like.  Some  might  argue  that  this  is  dif- 
ferent from  opinions  about  management. 
But  Millstein  savs  that  internal  newsroom 


Journalists'  Code  of  Ethics,  established  in 
1926.  and  on  matters  already  in  the  public 
record.  A  newspaper  should  support  open 
exchanges  of  views,  he  read.  A  newspaper 
should  abide  by  the  same  standards  to 
which  it  holds  others.  Journalists  should 
be  free  of  any  intent  other  than  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

From  her  yacht  in  Europe.  McCaw  pub- 
lished two  letters  of  explanation  to  the  news- 
paper's readers.  In  the  first,  she  accused  the 
departed  staffers  of  biased  reporting.  In  the 
second,  she  quashed  rumors  that  she  might 
sell  the  paper  and  noted  coolly  that  remain- 
ing staffers  were  in  no  way  prohibited  from 
exercising  their  freedom-of-speech  rights- 
including  talk  of  unionization,  as  some 
were  now  doing. 

Not  all  of  McCaw 's  readers  were  put  off 
by  her  letters.  Some  cheered  her  on.  Rich- 
ard Torin.  an  international  wine  merchant 
and  friend  of  both  co-publishers,  says,  it's 
very  simple:  as  a  business  owner  myself. 
I  would  defend  the  right  of  Wendy  to  do 
as  she  pleases  with  the  newspaper."  Peter 
Noone.  lead  singer  of  the  1960s  British  pop 
group  Herman's  Hermits,  is  another  friend 
and  defender.  "I  think  probably  Wendy 
has  more  people  not  understanding  her 
because  she's  . . .  non-confrontational  . . . 
I  feel  bad  that  she's  getting  beat  up."  Joe 
Guzzardi.  who  ran  unsuccessfully  for  lo- 
cal office  this  year  with  the  News-Press's 
strong  support,  says  McCaw 's  critics  are 
"the  high-density-growth  crowd,  using  the 
turmoil  to  pile  on." 

A  few  days  after  the  forum.  McCaw 
and  von  Wiesenberger  ended  their  summer 
vacation  to  return  to  the  eye  of  the  storm. 
Camilla  Cohee.  the  .porter  who'd  written 
the  Rob  Lowe  story,  was  back,  too— from 
her  honeymoon.  The  day  of  her  return, 
she  was  summoned  to  human  resources 


best  union-busting  law  firms  in  the  country. 
One  by  one.  the  "dissenters"  are  leaving. 
As  Vanity  Fair  goes  to  press,  the  total  is  up 
to  15.  "By  the  time  your  story  comes  out." 
says  one  of  the  reporters  holding  on  to  his 
newsroom  job.  "nearly  the  entire  news  staff 
may  have  quit  or  been  fired." 

With  the  threat  of  lawsuits  looming.  20 
of  Santa  Barbara's  most  prominent  lawyers 
are  forming  a  legal-defense  fund  to  offer  fi- 
nancial help  to  any  former  News-Press  em- 
ployees who  may  need  it— an  extraordinary 
show  of  support. 

Jeramy  Gordon,  the  23-year-old  founder 
of  the  town's  newest  new spaper.  the  little 
Santa  Barbara  Daily  Sound,  may  soon  be 
needing  help.  too.  Gordon  met  with  Mc- 
Caw "s  lawyer  David  Millstein  in  early  Au- 
gust. Millstein  said  the  look  and  feel  of 
Gordon's  paper  are  too  similar  to  that  of 
the  News-Press,  implying  legal  action  might 
be  warranted. 

On  August  4.  as  Armstrong  published 
an  editorial  sneering  at  the  "cabal"  of  lo- 
cals who  had  come  to  the  former  staffers" 
defense— the  "high-density-development 
interests"— the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists issued  a  very  different  view.  It  con- 
ferred a  special  ethics  award  on  the  seven 
editors  and  two  writers  who  resigned  in 
early  July.  The  resignations,  the  S.P.J,  not- 
ed, "were  precipitated  by  breaches  in  the 
newspaper's  foremost  ethical  obligation— to 
its  readers."  A  representative  for  Wendy 
McCaw  replies:  "This  demonstrates  that 
the  SPJ  would  rather  stick  with  their  own 
than  to  the  facts." 

As  one  former  intimate  of  McCaw 's 
says  of  her.  "Everything  is  someone  else's 
fault"— her  reporters,  her  editors,  or  their 
dismayed  supporters  in  Santa  Barbara.  All 
are  wrong.  McCaw  believes,  and  she  is  de- 
termined, at  any  cost,  to  prove  it.  7 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Infamous  Swans 


SWAN    LAKE 

Toby  Jones  as  Truman  Capote  in  Infamous,  with  the  actresses  who  play  three  of  the  upper-crust  ladies  the  writer  held  in  his  thrall: 
Sigourney  Weaver  as  Babe  Paley,  Hope  Davis  as  Slim  Keith,  and  Isabella  Rossellini  as  Marella  Agnelli. 


Can  it  be— another  riveting  movie  about  Truman  Capote? 
With  an  arguably  even  more  convincing  portrayal  of  the 
dastardly  little  genius  himself?  infamous,  out  this  month 
from  Warner  Independent  Pictures,  covers  the  same  pivotal  period 
in  the  writer's  life  and  career  as  last  year's  Capote— the  six  years, 
from  1 959  to  1 965,  it  took  him  to  create  the  book  that  would  make 
him  rich  but  break  his  spirit,  In  Cold  Blood.  Small-town  Kansas,  the 
murdered  farm  family,  the  psychopathic  killers,  the  square  but  fair 
detective,  the  author's  childhood  friend  and  fellow  novelist  Harper 
Lee— it's  all  here,  again. 

But  director  Douglas  McGrath,  who  also  wrote  the  screen- 
play-based on  George  Plimpton's  oral  history,  Truman  Capote. 
In  Which  Various  Friends,  Enemies,  Acquaintances,  and  Detrac- 
tors Recall  His  Turbulent  Career-takes  a  much  more  baroque 
approach  to  his  subject:  where  Capote  was  somber,  Infamous  is 
satirical;  where  Capote  was  restrained,  Infamous  is  over  the  top. 
And  while  Oscar-winner  Philip  Seymour  Hoffman's  Truman  was 


witty,  touching,  even  dignified,  Toby  Jones  gives  us  a  Truman  who 
comes  closer  to  the  unholy  terror  I  came  to  know  in  the  1 970s  when 
he  eked  out  several  short  pieces  for  the  magazine  I  edited,  Andy 
Warhol's  Interview.  This  is  Truman  the  society  brat,  the  inveterate 
liar,  the  campy  romantic,  as  well  as  Truman  the  dogged  reporter,  se- 
ductive raconteur,  and  tortured  alcoholic. 

What's  more,  Infamous  has  the  "swans,"  those  long-necked  jet-set 
socialites  who  confided  their  deepest  secrets  to  Truman  and  hung 
on  his  every  word,  and  whom  he  ultimately  betrayed  in  an  excerpt 
from  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  great  Proustian  masterpiece,  An- 
swered Prayers,  which  he  never  finished.  Here  Toby  Jones  poses  as 
Truman  Capote,  with  Sigourney  Weaver  as  Babe  Paley,  the  fashion- 
able second  wife  of  CBS  founder  William  S.  Paley;  Hope  Davis  as 
Slim  Keith,  the  onetime  model  who  married  a  British  lord  after  losing 
her  Hollywood-agent  husband  to  Pamela  Harriman;  and  Isabella 
Rossellini  as  Marella  Agnelli,  the  elegant  Neapolitan  princess  wed 
to  Fiat  king  Gianni  Agnelli.  -BOB  COLACELLO 
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GLASS  HOUSES 

The  Astor  Place  tower,  left,  in  Greenwich  Village, 

and  505  Greenwich  Street,  on  the  western  edge 

of  SoHo,  two  new  residential  buildings  and  examples 

of  what  the  author  calls  "New  New  York"  style. 


Condos  of  the  Living  Dead 

An  explosion  of  high-priced  glass-and-steel  condos  is  being  marketed 

to  New  York's  new  rich.  Inspecting  multi-million-dollar  marvels  of  sterility,  the  author 

wonders  how  any  real  living  could  possibly  take  place  inside  any  of  them 

By  A.  A.  Gill 


E]  veryone  recognizes  New  York.  From  the  sweaty  jun- 
gles to  the  shivering  tundras,  we  all  know  the  look, 
the  silhouette,  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  city. 
This  place  is  the  most  famous  man-made  vista  in  the 
1  whole  world,  and  that's  something.  From  abroad,  we 
-^1  see  it  not  just  as  America's  greatest  metropolis  but 
as  a  defining  image  of  the  modern  age.  It's  been  modern  for  quite 
some  time  now.  The  durability  of  its  modern  promise  is  founded 
on  the  life  that's  lived  in  it.  New  York  walks  its  walk  and  has  its 
own  particular  strut  and  conceit.  It's  a  city  that  has  always  felt  and 
behaved  the  way  it  looks.  Its  architecture  is  an  evocation  of  what  it 
is  to  be  in  New  York  and  to  be  modern.  But  that's  changing.  And 
it's  changing  by  design. 

This  new  architectural  catwalk  of  "high-design,"  "high-concept," 
and  "high-priced"  condo  buildings  doesn't  only  fail  to  fit  the  ver- 
nacular of  New  York,  it  looks  like  a  clearance  sale  from  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  designs  are  the  blueprints  for  the  New 
New  York,  most  of  them  foreign,  international— like  cheese  and 
handbags— and  they  incite  that  residual  cultural  cringe:  the  cachet 
of  being  imported.  What  they  all  seem  to  have  in  common  are  their 
vast  expanses  of  glass.  Over  in  Europe,  we're  all  a  bit  fed  up  with 
the  answer  to  every  urban  architectural  problem  being  a  sheet  of 
textured  glass  wrapped  around  steel.  We've  grown  cynical  about 
the  metaphor  of  transparency,  openness,  harmony,  and  light.  It's 
not  like  floating  in  the  sky.  It's  like  living  in  Pyrex.  Like  being  the 
ingredients  in  some  glutinous  civic  fruitcake.  It's  not  that  these 


new  Manhattan  buildings  don't  look  very  good.  It's  that  they  look 
lazily  derivative,  and  they'll  make  New  York  look  like  every  other 
grubbily  transparent  financial  hub  in  the  world. 


R 


eal  estate  is  being  marketed  like  fashion."  an  excitable  young 
bedroom  broker  to  the  rich  and  famous  told  me  in  the  back 
of  his  stretch  limo.  "Architects  are  the  new  couturiers."  New 
New  Yorkers— bankers,  fund  managers,  moneyed  elite— don't  just 
want  the  right  geographic  address.  They  want  the  social  comforts 
and  personal  confirmation  that  they're  on  Style  Street.  "Your 
home  should  say  something  about  you."  Loudly  and  in  a  foreign 
accent,  presumably. 

Take  the  Richard  Meier  buildings,  the  spare  glass  blocks  in  the 
West  Village  where  682-square-foot  studios  go  for  more  than  SI 
million.  Looking  out  over  the  Hudson,  they  squat  like  Papa  Bear. 
Ma.na  Bear,  and  Baby  Bear,  waiting  for  some  entitled  Goldilocks 
to  come  home.  They're  striking  because  they're  so  unlikely.  Like 
finding  three  zebras  in  your  garden.  But  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin  they 
would  be  as  unexceptional  and  uninspiring  as  leather  shorts  and 
an  oompah  band.  Inside,  they're  a  precious  design  oxymoron, 
a  mixture  of  Minimalism  and  old  70s  industrial  functionalism. 
There  are  obtrusive  pillars,  and  there's  hardly  anywhere  to  hang 
a  picture,  let  alone  your  hat. 

The  basement  swimming  pool  I  saw  looked  so  dystopianly  de- 
pressing that  I  expected  to  see  an  inflatable  fund  manager  floating 
facedown.  You  look  at  these  buildings  and  all  the  other  imported 
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bendy-glass-and-steel  erections,  with  their  tacky  design  features 
worn  like  second  wives'  engagement  rings,  and  you  wonder  who 
the  New  New  Yorkers  think  they  are.  Who's  going  to  live  here? 
Who  are  the  new.  insecure,  design-anemic  rich? 


. 
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ifestyle  is  the  way  a  person  distinguishes  himself  or  herself. 

It  is  the  artistry  of  living Nationality  and  class  have  been 

replaced  by  lifestyle."  Don't  take  my  word  for  it.  That's  com- 
ing from  Ian  Schrager,  the  Buddha  of  disco,  the  Confucius  of  the 
dirty  weekend.  Consider  that  statement:  heritage,  achievement,  ge- 
ography, and  history  are  all  passe.  Over.  What  really  matters  is  your 
thread  count,  your  iPod  menu,  and  the  table  they  give  you.  Schrager 
sent  me  the  glossy  self-published  book  of  his  gnomic  thoughts  in  a 
box  of  Plexiglas  wonder,  complete  with  two  DVDs.  He  sent  it  to 
my  home  in  Chelsea.  Chelsea,  London.  This  tome  of  gravid  apercu 
was  a  brochure— though  "brochure"  seems  too  mean  a  word— for  a 
building  at  40  Bond  Street  that  is  as  yet  unbuilt.  Prices  start  at  S3. 35 
million  for  a  1.269-square-foot  one-bedroom. 

"This  is  what  I  did  with  my  nightclubs  and  hotels  and  I  intend 
to  do  with  people's  homes."  Imagine  that:  coming  home  and  find- 
ing a  shrieking  gay  Cuban  bouncer  with  a  clipboard  on  the  door: 
three  peroxided  trust-fund  brats  with  added  silicone  bits,  all  talking 
at  once,  locked  in  the  bathroom;  and  a  family  from  Idaho  in  town 
to  see  T\\e  Producers  asleep  in  your  bedroom. 

On  the  facade  of  the  new  Schrager  building  there  will  be  a  fret- 
work squiggle  made  from  aluminum.  They're  calling  it  a  "sculp- 


No— collapse  short.  Then  she  does  what  we  in  the  Old  World  call 
"French  flirting,"  which  is  like  regular,  full-beam  flirting,  but  done 
to  show  you  what  you're  not  going  to  get.  Flirting  with  malice.  She 
shows  me  her  teeth,  licks  her  lips,  picks  up  the  clipboard,  flashes  a 
wink  of  cleavage,  and  we  go  to  see  the  building. 

It's  hissing  with  rain.  40  Mercer  is  a  skeletal  box  of  girders  and 
plasterboard.  We  chug  up  in  a  dripping  service  elevator  to  the  pent- 
house (which  could  be  mine  for  a  mere  SI 2.9  million)  and  step  into 
a  tangle  of  utility  pipes,  dangling  cables,  and  tortured  rusting  house 
guts.  They're  all  angular,  heavy,  and  dirty.  The  flirt  doll  picks  her 
way  through  and  starts  to  paint  imaginary  pictures  in  the  air  like  a 
geisha  doing  a  dance.  Her  long,  pale  fingers  point  to  brown  metal, 
rubble,  and  wet  air,  like  a  fairy  godmother's  wand.  Construction 
workers  wearing  layered  headgear  of  baseball  caps,  bandannas, 
and  hard  hats  watch  her  build  castles  on  their  time  with  a  barely 
concealed  carnal  irritation.  They  mutter  in  proctological  Spanish, 
fingering  the  triggers  of  their  drills,  plumping  their  baggy,  damp 
crotches,  and  I  can't  help  noticing  that  on  the  stairwell  landings, 
wherever  she  stops,  there  is,  just  behind  her  head,  a  large  graffitied 
penis,  usually  with  a  terse  exclamation  referring  to  Don,  who  appar- 
ently "focks  hos  and  takes  it  in  the  as."  Oddly,  they  don't  put  that  in 
the  brochure,  but  the  place  is  infested  with  penises.  Everywhere 
you  look  it's  like  a  Neolithic  fertility  site. 

The  floor-to-ceiling  windows  are  a  popular  design  feature  in 
most  New  New  York  buildings.  In  Europe,  we're  growing  rather 
tired  of  living  in  hot-and-cold,  steamed-up,  hermetically  sealed 


This  new  Catwalk  of  New  York  condos  looks  like 

a  clearance  sale  from  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 


tural  gate."  They're  so  pleased  with  the  squiggle  pattern,  they've 
shaved  it  into  the  floors,  stamped  it  on  the  walls,  engraved  it  in 
the  glass,  and  put  it  on  the  cover  of  the  brochure.  They  boast  that 
it's  an  extrapolation  from  New  York  City  street  graffiti.  So,  after 
they  clean  up  the  street  and  move  out  the  kids  who  do  the  graffiti, 
they  offer  you  chic  designer  graffiti  instead.  No  one  seems  to  have 
noticed  the  irony  of  this  or,  indeed,  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall. 
New  New  York's  design  revolution  is  not  meant  for  New  Yorkers. 
It's  built  for  New  New  Yorkers,  and  they  have  altogether  more  sub- 
urban, provincial  insecurities  and  private  desires. 

The  look  book  for  hotelier  Andre  Balazs's  40  Mercer  comes  in 
the  de  rigueur  box  with  an  added  hardback  nursery  story  about 
Jacques  and  Jill,  a  pair  of  ratlike  carry-on  dogs  who  run  away 
from  their  fashionable,  svelte-but-dumb  owners  to  set  up  home  in  a 
new  apartment.  If  that  weren't  vomitous  enough  to  make  you  throw 
up  a  Burberry  check,  the  brochure  comes  with  a  bell.  Now,  who  spends 
millions  for  an  apartment  on  the  strength  of  a  fairy  tale  that  goes 
ding-a-ling?  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  about  all  the  promotional 
material  for  New  New  York  is  the  corpulent  waist,  the  embarrassing 
profligacy,  the  utter  purple  bollocks  of  it.  This  stream  of  smiley  air- 
head literature  for  the  property  boom  is  everywhere,  tumbling  from 
the  guts  of  papers  and  magazines,  thudding  into  the  mail,  its  tone 
orgasmically  perky.  The  most  ubiquitous  word  is  "unique."  Every- 
thing's "unique."  usually  decorated  and  qualified  with  "luxuriously," 
"shamelessly."  "timelessly,"  or,  my  favorite,  "one-of-a-kind  uniquely." 
The  sales  suite  for  40  Mercer  is  in  the  Mercer  hotel.  The  sales- 
person walks  in  with  a  humorless  professional  smile.  She's  not  what 
I  expect.  Not  one  of  those  chain-saw-voiced,  neurotically  enthusi- 
astic divorcees  who  have  real  estate  instead  of  love.  This  one  is  the 
Realtor  from  a  Raymond  Chandler  novella.  She  gives  me  one  long, 
slow-burn  look,  like  a  social  actuary.  In  a  beat,  she  seems  to  sum  up 
my  net  worth,  potential  income,  status,  and  I  feel  myself  fall  short. 


display  cabinets.  But  in  New  York,  it's  imported.  40  Mercer  has 
big  red  and  blue  strips  on  its  windows  that  I  thought  were  protec- 
tive shrink-wrap. 

"That's  coming  off,  right?" 

"They  are  a  design  feature  of  the  artistic  conception,"  she  says 
without  moving  her  lips,  like  she's  talking  dirty  to  a  tramp.  "On 
different  floors,  they're  either  red  or  blue." 

"But  if  I  buy  one  of  these  apartments  I  can  take  them  out.  right? 
I  don't  have  to  have  a  red  window  in  my  living  room." 

"Well,  sir,  for  the  conceptual  integrity  of  the  building,  you're 
not  allowed  to  remove  them.  You  could,  though,  cover  it  up." 

"Hold  on,  I  can  spend  a  few  million  and  then  black  out  one  of 
my  own  windows  because  some  architect  thinks  primary  stripes 
look  cool  from  the  street?" 

"It  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  building." 

Right.  We  leave.  I  watch  her  white  shirt  go  transparent.  A  man 
passes  and  walks  into  a  lamppost.  I  think  he  broke  something.  It's 
probably  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  her  all  day. 

It's  a  strange  and  lonely  calling,  that  of  the  lifestyle  salespeople 
for  New  New  York.  They  wander  the  empty  corridors  like  the 
friendly  undead.  Or  they  sit  in  rented  offices  with  the  tarry  cof- 
fee evaporating  on  the  burner  and  a  neatly  laid-out  collection  of 
marble  shards,  exotic-wood  veneers,  door  handles,  hinges,  paint 
finishes,  and  "artistic  renderings"  of  unbuilt  atriums  and  spa 
decks  in  the  sky,  their  lives  trickling  away  in  the  service  of  some 
secondhand  Swiss  concept  of  unique  urban  living.  They  are  the  cu- 
rators of  the  museums  to  the  timid  future,  a  civilization  that  hasn't 
moved  in  yet.  One  lady  bravely  staving  off  her  personal  future  in 
a  tiny  office  is  as  pleased  to  see  me  as  a  spaniel  who's  been  locked 
in  a  cupboard.  She  eulogizes  the  opulence  and  life-changing  exu- 
berance of  a  bathroom  the  size  of  an  Amish  wastebasket.  "Oh." 
she  sighs,  "you've  got  no  idea  what  a  steam  shower  can  be  until 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

The  brochure  for  Andre  Bolozs's 
new  high-rise  40  Mercer; 
below,  the  brochure  for  Ian 
Schrager's  40  Bond. 
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you've  been  pounded  by  five  huge  heads."  I  smile  a  smile  that 
I  hope  implies  that  indeed  I  do  know  but  I  won't  tell. 

All  the  undead  Realtors  are  desperate  for  you  to  know  the 
oddest  things.  They  all  begin  with  the  ceiling  height.  Now,  I  have 
never  walked  into  a  room  and  thought,  Hmm,  1 1  feet  high!  A  big 
man  must  live  here!  Then  they  tell  you  the  provenance  of  the  wash- 
ing machines  and  the  door  fixtures.  Again,  I've  never  thought. 
Wow!  These  people  really  know  their  stuff!  They  understand  the 
importance  of  a  good  hinge!  And  then  there's  the  wood,  more  ex- 
otic than  a  fusion-restaurant  menu:  bog-stained  Irish  elm,  gnarled 
Honduran  corset  pine,  smoked  Austrian  oak.  Sounds  lovely  with 
a  little  horseradish-cream  throw  pillow. 

Salespeople  haunt  the  empty  apartment,  spinning  a  life  made 


inally  there  was  20  Pine  Street,  in  the  finan- 
cial district.  Not  strictly  a  new  build,  but 
the  conversion  of  a  large  old  bank  build- 
ing. The  developers  enlisted  Armani/Casa  to 
design  the  interiors.  The  sales  suite  is  a  vast  stage 
set  for  Gordon  Gekko  to  fight  to  the  death  with 
Daddy  Warbucks.  all  done  up  in  a  reprise  of  Milan  circa  1980. 
Imported,  passe  overstock  passed  off  to  the  Americans,  like  sell- 
ing beads  and  mirrors  to  Indians.  I  wasn't  allowed  to  see  the  apart- 
ments in  real  time,  but  I  was  allowed  to  see  the  real-time  brochures 
come  to  life  in  a  glowing  presentation  on  a  number  of  large  screens 
that  described  for  me  step-by-step— with  wistful  music  and  the 
comforting  and  dependable  voice  of  an  erectile-dysfunction  com- 
mercial—the sort  of  person  I  might  become  if  I  allowed  myself  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  owning  one  of  these  apartments. 

The  salesman  chants  the  wonders  of  the  lifestyle  in  store  for  me. 
ever  more  luxurious  as  you  rise  up  the  tower:  the  butlers,  life  manag- 
ers, and  social  trainers.  There  are  clubs  and  caterers  for  every  whim. 
So  by  the  time  I've  reached  the  Elysium  of  the  penthouse,  I'll  need  to 
do  nothing  for  myself.  They  will  take  care  of  every  thread  and  sur- 
face. Mere  money  will  turn  me  into  a  functioning  social  quadriplegic. 
Whatever  these  New  New  York  lifestyle  brokers  tell  you  about 
the  sales  and  occupancy  of  these  buildings,  they're  lying.  They're  not 
lying  because  they're  wicked— they're  lying  because  they  want  you  to 
be  happy.  They  want  you  to  get  aboard  this  vertical  trailer  park  because 
they  want  you  to  have  a  cool,  imported,  classy,  unique  lifestyle.  When 
lots  and  lots  of  people  have  one.  the  world  will  be  a  better  place.  All  the 
salespeople  believe  the  brochure.  They  know  this  is  the  map  for  born- 
again  Gotham.  In  truth,  there  is  a  swamp  of  unsold  apartments.  I'm 
told  that  many  of  the  ones  that  are  spoken  for  are  speculative  invest- 
ments. They'll  stay  empty  for  long  weekends,  through  the  summer  and 
ski  seasons.  These  blocks  are  constructed  to  be  ghost  towns  echoing 
with  the  hum  of  unappreciated  climate  control.  Their  gyms  will  have 


JNo  One  Will  buy  one  of  these  gloomy  spaces  and 
say,  "I  want  to  have  kids  here.  I  want  to  grow  old  here.r 
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of  brushed  steel  and  12  shades  of  Indian  marble.  After  a  time, 
the  repetition  of  this  lifestyle  blends  all  the  apartments  into  one 
apartment.  They  all  have  minute.  SI 00.000  kitchens  that  no  one 
will  ever  toast  more  than  a  bagel  in,  which  is  just  as  well  because 
there's  nowhere  to  sit  and  eat  anyway.  There  are  hardly  any  din- 
ing rooms,  or  even  living  rooms.  New  New  York  style  has  a  "'great 
room."'  A  place  to  plug  in  your  laptop,  prop  up  your  flat-screen, 
suck  Starbucks,  and  surf  soapy  Asian  babes.  The  bedrooms  are  for 
solitary  fear,  and  chemical  unconsciousness.  They  seem  to  contain 
just  enough  oxygen  for  a  single  night's  sleep.  These  apartments 
don't  have  space  for  a  family,  or  dogs  with  hair,  or  lives  that  involve 
more  than  passive  absorbing  of  electronic  stimuli  and  e-mails. 

There's  an  overriding  sense  of  impermanence.  This  is  a  fash- 
ion choice,  and,  like  all  fashion  choices,  it's  transitory— it's  pleasure 
and  cachet  swiftly  usurped  by  the  next  fashion  hit.  No  one  will  buy 
one  of  these  gloomy  spaces  and  say,  "I  want  to  have  kids  here.  I 
want  to  grow  old  and  die  here."  This  is  simply  an  investment  op- 
portunity with  sleepover  possibilities.  It's  a  silent,  screaming, 
locked-away  loneliness.  They're  building  apartments  for  people 
who  don't  have  anyone  to  entertain  and  wouldn't  know  how  if  they 
did.  Their  box  is  not  for  lifestyle,  but  for  storing  an  unexplored, 
unused  life.  In  one  glass-fronted  living  space,  I  met  a  vague,  rich 
young  man.  Every  surface,  every  facet  of  his  existence,  had  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  building's  designer.  "Where  are  you  going  to 
hang  your  pictures?,"  I  asked,  and  he  pulled  at  a  wall  that  slid  open 
to  reveal  stacks  of  frames.  "This  is  my  art  collection.  Neat,  huh?" 
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Fox  News  silently  terrifying  the  unexercised  machines.  Their  entrance 
halls,  with  their  slinky,  ergonomic  space,  will  doze  as  the  elevators  wink. 
This  building  boom  isn't  a  great  expression  of  design  and  archi- 
tectural excellence.  It's  a  massive  speculation  to  relieve  bankers  of 
their  bonuses,  and  bankers'  money  is  sterile.  It  buys  peace  and  quiet 
and  second-rate  ideas.  New  York  is  a  city  that  was  built  out  of  risk 
and  danger,  with  much  more  poverty  and  failure  than  riches  and 
success.  Fund  managers  kill  the  thing  they  crave.  They  want  to  buy 
their  way  into  excitement  and  that  old  promise  of  the  New  York 
vista,  but  they  drive  it  out  and  make  it  extinct.  The  final,  unpalat- 
able, zero-tolerance  truth  is  that  hedge-fund  managers,  bankers, 
cynical  architects,  and  insecurity-exploiting  designers  are  far  more 
damaging  to  the  unstylized  life  of  a  city  than  all  the  junkies, 
prostitutes,  panhandlers,  urban  cowboys,  bag  ladies, 
homeless,  and  graffiti  kids  they  replace.  □ 
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THE    FIGHTIN'    DEMS 


Having  served  their  country  in  Iraq,  these  veterans  are  hoping  to  do  the  same  as  congressional  Democrats. 

From  left:  former  army-reserve  captain  David  T.  Harris  of  Texas;  army-reserve  major  Tammy  Duckworth  of  Illinois;  former  army 

paratrooper  Patrick  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania;  and  retired  military-intelligence  officer  Andrew  Duck  of  Maryland. 

Photographed  in  Cantigny  Park,  in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  on  June  8,  2006. 


SPOTLIGHT 


The  Vet  Offensive 


In  a  midterm-election  year  dominated  by  war  worries,  there 
are  almost  50  military  veterans  running  for  Congress  as  Demo- 
crats, including  5-David  T.  Harris,  Tammy  Duckworth,  Patrick 
Murphy,  Andrew  Duck,  end  Joseph  Sestak  (not  pictured)-who 
have  served  in  Iraq  in  the  current  war.  (Three  Iraq  vets  are  run- 
ning as  Republicans,  in  Arizona,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey.)  "We 
know  sacrifice,"  says  Harris,  35,  a  former  army-reserve  cap- 
tain who  decided  to  run  in  Texas's  Sixth  District  after  1 3  months 
in  southern  Iraq  confirmed  his  view  that  the  war  was  a  mistake. 
Pennsylvania's  Murphy,  32,  would  also  like  to  give  his  party 
one  of  the  1 5  new  seats  it  needs  to  take  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  earned  the  Bronze  Star  while  deployed  in 
Baghdad  with  the  army's  82nd  Airborne  Division  and  has  been 
telling  voters,  "To  win  the  War  on  Terror,  we  need  to  get  the  hell 
out  of  Iraq."  Duck,  43,  who  faces  seven-termer  Roscoe  Bartlett 


in  Maryland,  went  to  Iraq  as  a  military-intelligence  officer  and 
watched  one  sensible  initiative  after  another  get  nixed  by  the 
politicians  back  in  Washington.  "It  became  apparent  to  me  that 
they  were  much  more  concerned  with  putting  money  in  their 
friends'  pockets  than  in  getting  the  job  done,"  he  says.  A  retired 
vice  admiral  in  the  navy,  Sestak,  54,  is  by  far  the  highest-ranking 
of  the  so-called  Fightin'  Dems,  but  the  best-known  is  Duckworth, 
38,  who's  running  for  the  Illinois  seat  being  vacated  by  former 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman  (and  chief  Clinton  impeacher) 
Henry  Hyde.  Duckworth,  a  major  in  the  army  reserve,  was  shot 
down  over  Baghdad  by  a  rocket-propelled  grenade  in  Novem- 
ber 2004,  and  her  co-pilot  saved  her  life  by  carrying  her  to  safe- 
ty. She  lost  both  legs,  but  her  patriotism  survived  intact.  "I  feel 
strongly,"  she  says,  "that  this  country  should  be  one  that  doesn't 
leave  anybody  behind."  -MICHAEL  hogan 
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The  Man  Time  Forgot 

Henry  Luce  went  down  in  history  as  the  genius  behind  Americas  first 

newsweekly  and  the  Time  Inc.  empire.  But,  in  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  the  author 

exposes  the  rivalry-forged  at  Hotchkiss  and  Yale-that  led  Luce 

to  steal  the  glory  from  Times  visionary  co-founding  editor  Briton  Hadden 

after  Haddens  early  death,  in  1929 


n  the  evening  of  May  6, 
1963.  more  than  200  re- 
porters arrived  at  New  York's  Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel.  Correspondents  from  around  the  globe 
and  cameramen  representing  every  American 
television  network  filled  the  lobby  and  await- 

Excerpted  from  The  Man  Time  Forgot:  A  Tale 
of  Genius,  Betrayal,  and  the  Creation  of 
Time  Magazine,  by  Isaiah  Wilner,  to 
be  published  this  month  by  HarperCollins; 
©  2006  by  the  author. 


ed  their  quarry.  Outside,  black  limousines 
glided  down  Park  Avenue,  and  then,  one 
by  one.  their  passengers  emerged.  Inside, 
as  the  crowd  swelled,  the  hotel  grew  louder 
and  more  chaotic  until  everyone  was  im- 
mersed in  a  deafening  roar.  By  then  Bob 
Hope  was  telling  his  fellow  comedian  Dan- 
ny Kaye,  'Tve  been  to  a  lot  of  these  things 
in  my  life.  But  this  one— this  one  is  going  to 
be  the  party  of  all  time.'" 

Packed  into  two  rooms  was  a  crowd  of 


rare  achievement.  There  were  clergymen 
and  generals,  athletes  and  intellectuals,  art- 
ists and  politicians.  There  were  opera  singers 
and  piano  virtuosos,  architects  and  cartoon- 
ists, a  premier  and  a  president.  The  greatest 
boxer  of  all  time  was  there,  and  it  didn't 
matter  if  you  thought  he  was  Jack  Dempsey 
or  Joe  Louis,  since  both  had  arrived.  So  had 
many  of  Hollywood's  leading  ladies,  from 
Rosalind  Russell  to  Gina  Lollobrigida. 
wearing  a  low-cut  gown  with  a  rose  tucked 
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between  her  breasts  that  quickly  attracted  a 
crowd  of  senators.  Among  the  group  were 
boardroom  leaders,  power  players,  creative 
geniuses,  and  research  scientists,  without 
whom  the  wheels  of  American  life  simply 
wouldn't  turn.  "Take  a  good  look  around, 
baby,"  Bette  Davis  told  her  daughter.  "You'll 
never  see  anything  like  this  again." 

Here,  to  celebrate  Time  magazine's  40th 
anniversary,  was  the  face  of  success  itself— 
the  American  Dream  personified.  One  ex- 
ecutive likened  the 
experience  to  sit- 
ting in  the  middle  | 
of  Who's  Who.  For 
once,  bank  presi- 
dents, governors, 
and  even  heads  of 
state  seemed  quite 
common.  "I  want 
you  to  meet  the 
former  president  of 
Mexico,"  one  guest 
screeched  to  anoth- 
er. "He's  darling." 

The  roar  grew  so 
loud  that  by  7:15,  when 
the  dinner  gong  clanged, 
no  one  could  hear  it. 
The  lights  flickered,  but 
nobody  noticed,  because 
cameras  were  constantly 
flashing.  Finally,  a  voice 
boomed  over  the  loud- 
speaker: "Your  atten- 
tion, please  . . .  your  at- 
tention, please."  Tipsy  on 
cocktails  and  drunk  on 
fame,  the  guests  traipsed 
to  the  Grand  Ballroom,  where  red-coated 
waiters  served  them  twite  de  riviere  en  gelee 
a  la  Muguette  and  baba  anniversaire  flambe 
Montmorency.  It  had  taken  16  chefs  and 
more  than  50  cooks  and  kitchen  hands  to 
prepare  the  feast. 

In  the  front  of  the  room,  the  elite  of  the 
elite  occupied  a  three-tiered  dais.  Gaunt 
and  stooping,  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  smoking  a  giant  cigar.  Bob  Hope  was 
scribbling  out  jokes  on  cocktail  napkins. 
Looking  over  the  crowd,  the  eminent  theo- 
logian Paul  J.  Tillich  reflected,  "In  Europe, 
[this]  would  be  a  group  which  only  royalty 
could  command." 

But  in  America  there  was  only  one  man 
who  could  bring  together  such  an  accom- 
plished gathering.  His  name  was  Henry  R. 
Luce,  and  he  was  considered  then,  and  by 
many  now,  the  most  influential  publisher  in 
modern  journalism.  In  fact.  Luce  was  not 
the  visionary  soul  who  had  created  Time. 
He  had  stolen  the  credit  from  his  boyhood 
friend  and  rival.  Briton  Hadden.  It  was 
Hadden  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
weekly  newsmagazine  in  the  first  place.  And 
as  Time's  editor  from  1923  to  1927,  he  had 


shaped  the  magazine's  personality,  gained  a 
fanatical  following,  and  steered  the  company 
toward  financial  health.  But  when  Hadden 
died  prematurely,  in  1929,  Luce  promptly 
removed  his  partner's  name  from  atop  the 
magazine's  masthead  and  claimed  for  him- 
self the  glories  of  Time's  many  triumphs. 

Luce  had  spent  the  next  several  decades 
downplaying,  refuting,  and  even  burying 
the  evidence  of  Hadden*s  influence.  In 
the  intervening  years,  Hadden's  heirs  and 
friends  had  repeatedly  urged  Luce  to 
halt  his  campaign  to  erase  his  former 
partner  from  the  history  books.  Luce 
had  conveniently  passed  up  virtually 
every  opportunity  foi 
amends.  Yel 


unchanged:  a  pair  of  steel-blue  eyes,  as  nar- 
row as  slits,  framed  by  two  massive,  rust- 
gray  eyebrows.  They  looked,  Alfred  Kazin 
later  wrote,  as  if  they  had  been  "planted  and 
watered  to  intimidate  subordinates." 

Presidents  feared  this  man;  senators  and 
congressmen  bowed  to  his  will.  Five  hun- 
dred reporters  and  correspondents  curried 
his  favor  from  35  news  bureaus  worldwide. 
He  spoke  to  the  nation  as  a  minister  would, 
reaching  seven  million  Americans  in  Life. 
He  preached  to  the  rich  and  powerful  in 
Fortune.  He  blanketed  the  nation  with  Sports 
Illustrated,  Architectural  Forum,  House  & 
Home,  a  book  division,  and  five  VHF  televi- 
sion stations.  But  immense 
as  his  influence  had  grown, 
it  was  the  little  magazine 
with  the  bright-red  border 
that  remained  the  center- 
piece of  his  project.  When 
The  New  Yorker  printed  a 
cartoon  of  a  man  adjusting 
his  tie  in  front  of  the  mirror,  he  saw  in  the 
glass  his  face  on  the  cover  of  Time. 

And  so  it  was  naturally  to  Time  that 
Luce  returned  at  the  peak  of  his  career  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  success.  The  theme  of  the 
evening  would  be  the  American  pageant— 
40  years  of  history  as  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  Time,  represented  by  the  heroes  Time 
had  championed.  More  than  1,400  people 
came  to  the  Waldorf  that  night  from  around 
the  world  and  from  every  part  of  public  life; 
284  had  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Time. 
The  evening's  program  would  consist  of 
simply  introducing  them.  There  could  be  no 
applause  or  the  affair  would  last  all  night. 


As  Time  s  editor  from 

1923  to  1927,  Briton  Hadden  shaped 
the  magazines  personality. 


founders  hoped  Luce's  abiding  friendship 
with  Hadden  would  finally  prevail.  At  last, 
they  believed,  Luce  would  pay  public  hom- 
age to  the  incandescent  man  who  had  out- 
shone him  all  his  life. 


A- 


s  Luce  stood  on  the  flower-trimmed  dais. 
his  leathery  face,  lined  by  deep  grooves, 
.bore  the  marks  of  four  decades  spent 
traveling  the  world,  bending  presidential 
ears,  writing,  speaking,  and  chain-smoking. 
His  lanky  frame,  soon  to  be  racked  by  lung 
cancer,  had  begun  to  look  as  wiry  as  when 
he  had  been  in  prep  school.  His  hairline 
consisted  of  a  fringe  around  the  side  and  a 
few  strands  at  the  top.  But  the  most  remark- 
able aspect  of  this  graying  visage  remained 


But  when  the  band  broke  into  "It's  Gon- 
na Be  a  Great  Day,"  the  guests  immediately 
began  clapping.  They  grew  louder  and  more 
insistent  as  Luce  stood  by  the  podium,  tear- 
ing off  his  glasses  to  peer  into  the  crowd, 
waving  at  his  friends  and  employees,  jerking 
his  glasses  back  on  again.  He  moved  about 
like  a  windup  soldier.  After  the  invocation, 
Luce  took  the  podium  and  waved  his  left 
hand.  "The  point  of  this  party  is  the  people 
who  are  here,"  he  announced.  "That  they 
should  enjoy  meeting  each  other  face-to- 
face,  as  we  hope  they  have  enjoyed  meeting 
each  other  in  the  pages  of  Time.'" 

Luce  began  intoning  the  names,  one  by 
one,  aided  by  a  group  of  M.C.'s,  including 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Jr.  and  Bob  Hope.  As 
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each  celebrity  stood  up  to  be  bathed  in  Time's 
spotlight— Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Ed  Sullivan. 
Thurgood  Marshall— the  croud  could  not 
help  but  associate  Luce  with  the  story  Time 
had  told.  On  and  on  the  list  went— Jackie 
Robinson.  Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  George  Bal- 
anchine— a  steady,  thundering,  and  ultimately 
overwhelming  wave  of  awe.  It  was  a  master- 
stroke of  publicity  that  summed  up  Time  s 
position  in  the  center  of  American  culture. 

At  the  podium  that  night.  Luce  took 
care  to  salute  Time  Inc.'s  president.  Roy 
Larsen,  "the  best  lifelong  partner  anybody 
ever  had."  He  thanked  his  publisher  and 
his  managing  editor,  "the  two  men  who 
really  run  Time."  He  saluted  his  wife, 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who  would  have  made 
a  "best-selling  cover"  had  she  not  married 
the  editor.  He  also  must  have  thought 
about  his  childhood  confidant  and  journal- 
istic soul  mate.  But  at  no  point  during  the 
greatest  night  of  Luce's  life  did  he  credit 
the  one  man  who  had  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  stand  before  the  crowd.  Not  once 
in  the  evening's  program  did  Luce  deign  to 
utter  the  name  Briton  Hadden. 

No  one  else  knew  what  memories  raced 
through  Luce's  mind  toward  the  close  of 
that  night  as  he  sat  beside  the  sparkling 


set  and  change  the  way  people  thought  and 
acted  in  the  20th  century.  By  the  age  of  25, 
he  had  created  the  first  magazine  to  make 
sense  of  the  news  for  a  broad  national  au- 
dience. By  the  age  of  27.  he  had  invented 
a  writing  style  that  brought  great  events 
to  life  in  order  to  inform  a  wide  group  of 
Americans.  By  the  age  of  30.  he  had  made 
a  million  dollars.  s 

"Anyone  over  30  is  ready  for  the  grave." 
Hadden  had  proclaimed  during  the  heady 
years  of  his  quick  rise  to  influence.  A  mus- 
cular man  with  a  barrel  chest  and  a  square 
jaw,  he  looked  more  like  an  athlete  than 
an  editor.  But  there  were  signs  of  genius  in 
his  face:  the  gray-green  eyes  that  twinkled 
when  he  laughed,  the  pencil-thin  mustache 
that  drew  attention  to  a  mischievous  smile. 
He  had  lived  fast  all  the  way,  dancing  to 
"Hindustan"  at  the  Plaza,  hosting  outra- 
geous cocktail  hours  that  mixed  ministers 
with  call  girls,  shocking  friends  by  arriving 
at  parties  in  an  asbestos  suit  and  tamping 
out  cigarettes  on  the  arm  of  his  jacket. 

In  a  hurry  to  achieve  all  he  had  dreamed. 
Hadden  rushed  about,  chewing  gum.  chain- 
smoking, and  swinging  his  cane.  When  he 
talked,  he  often  barked.  When  he  liked  a 
joke,  his  raucous  laugh  shot  through  the 


Hadden  influenced  popular 

culture  in  ways  that  permeated  the 
American  mind-set. 


Lollobrigida  and  a  bottle  of  Bollinger,  in- 
haling cigarette  smoke  and  making  regular 
flicks  into  a  nearby  ashtray.  Perhaps  that 
night  he  recalled  the  most  fateful  period  of 
his  life— his  old  friend's  last  days  alive.  34 
years  before. 

At  Death's  Door 

In  January  of  1929.  the  creator  of  Time 
lay  dying  in  a  Brooklyn  hospital  bed. 
He  was  30  years  old.  Briton  Hadden 
did  not  look  like  a  man  with  only  a  few 
weeks  to  live.  His  family  had  decided  not  to 
tell  him  of  his  dire  condition.  But  the  doc- 
tors believed  he  stood  almost  no  chance. 
Hadden.  who  had  only  just  begun  the  cre- 
ative revolution  that  would  transform  jour- 
nalism during  the  rest  of  the  century,  had 
drunk  and  partied  his  way  to  the  deathbed. 
In  the  giddy  and  rebellious  decade  just 
ending,  a  time  when  youth  shattered  old 
rules  of  behavior,  a  period  that  saw  the 
emergence  of  jazz,  transcontinental  flight, 
and  modern  art  and  literature.  Hadden 
had  influenced  popular  culture  in  ways 
that  would  permeate  the  American  mind- 
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room  as  if  fired  from  a  machine  gun.  Writ- 
ers called  him  "the  Terrible-Tempered  Mr. 
Bang"  because  he  growled  and  stamped 
his  feet  when  they  used  a  word  he  didn't 
like,  but  it  was  all  part  of  his  act— a  beauti- 
ful, insane  act  that  swept  people  up  within 
his  orbit  and  filled  them  with  the  magic  of 
his  grand  persona.  People  loved  Hadden; 
they  admired  him.  The  dramatist  Thornton 
Wilder  called  him  "a  prince." 

Now  almost  31,  Hadden  was  wasting 
away  of  an  unknown  ailment.  Doctors  had 
diagnosed  him  with  a  streptococcal  infec- 
tion, guessing  that  the  bacteria  had  spread 
through  his  bloodstream  to  his  heart.  Had- 
den, a  lover  of  animals,  believed  he  had 
contracted  the  illness  after  being  scratched 
by  a  wandering  tomcat  that  he  had  brought 
home  to  look  after.  Now  Hadden  was  los- 
ing strength.  Without  penicillin,  his  doc- 
tors were  beginning  to  consider  desperate 
measures— a  direct  infusion  of  the  antisep- 
tic Mercurochrome.  perhaps,  or  a  massive 
series  of  blood  transfusions. 

In  this  dark  hour,  the  most  frequent 
visitor  to  Hadden 's  bedside,  aside  from  his 


devoted  mother,  was  his  business  partner, 
Henry  Luce.  Equally  as  attractive  as  Had- 
den. Luce  also  looked  his  diametric  oppo- 
site. And  Luce  was  penetrating  where  Had- 
den w  as  w  itty.  analytical  where  Hadden  was 
creative,  organized  and  careful  where  Had- 
den was  spontaneous  and  reckless.  They 
had  been  draw  n  together  as  only  opposites 
can  be  almost  since  the  moment  they  had 
met.  Their  rivalry  was  legend,  and  so  was 
their  friendship.  (After  both  were  accepted 
into  Skull  and  Bones.  Yale's  oldest  secret 
society,  a  clubmate  drew  a  picture  of  them 
on  horseback,  dueling  with  lances,  as  if  to 
convey  that  each  was  the  greater  warrior  for 
having  faced  the  other.) 

Star  Pupils 

Their  fabled  jousting  had  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1913.  when  both  arrived 
at  Hotchkiss.  the  lakeside  prepara- 
tory school  in  Connecticut's  Litchfield  Hills. 
Hadden,  born  into  a  Brooklyn  family  of. 
privilege  and  prominence,  arrived  on  cam- 
pus with  his  golf  clubs  in  tow.  At  15  he  had 
a  pip-squeak  voice,  but  he  walked  the  halls 
with  his  chest  puffed  out  and  a  baseball  cap 
tugged  snug.  He  was  fascinated  by  people's 
quirks  and  he  found  an  element  of  humor 
in  almost  anyone's  character.  In  a  harsh 
Brooklyn  accent,  he  bestowed  nicknames 
upon  many  of  the  boys  in  the  class.  Had- 
den called  Luce  "Chink."  both  an  allusion 
to  his  place  of  origin  and  a  reference  to  his 
habitual  stammer. 

Luce,  a  missionary's  son.  had  grown  up  in 
rural  China.  He  had  come  to  campus  wear- 
ing an  imitation  of  a  Western  suit  cut  by  a 
Chinese  tailor— without  the  requisite  pair  of 
cordovan  loafers.  As  a  scholarship  student, 
he  slept  off  campus.  His  roommate,  a  poor 
boy  from  Kansas,  had  arrived  without  blan- 
kets, so  at  first  Luce  shared  his  bed.  Early 
in  the  morning.  Luce  would  hitch  a  ride  to 
school  on  a  farmer's  buggy.  He  would  just 
have  time  to  sweep  out  the  chapel  and  wolf 
down  a  shredded-wheat  biscuit  before  serv- 
ing breakfast  to  his  classmates.  In  the  after- 
noons, he  sponged  the  blackboards. 

Hadden  would  go  on  to  edit  the  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Hotchkiss  Record,  tradition- 
ally the  school's  plum  journalistic  post.  Luce, 
not  to  be  outdone,  would  commandeer  the 
competing  publication,  the  Lit,  and  trans- 
form it  from  an  offbeat  month  ly  into  an  in- 
dispensable chronicler  of  campus  life.  As  if 
to  spite  Hadden,  Luce  placed  a  new  motto 
on  the  front  cover:  "The  'Better"  Magazine." 

Despite  their  frequent  moments  of  ten- 
sion. Hadden  and  Luce  felt  drawn  to  each 
other.  By  their  senior  year,  they  often  col- 
laborated: as  debate-team  partners,  as  co- 
horts on  the  Record  (where  Luce  served  as 
Hadden's  assistant  managing  editor  even 
while  editing  the  Lit),  and  as  prep  scholars. 
Both  enrolled  in  the  hardest  class  at  Hotch- 
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kiss,  ancient  Greek.  Luce  was  the  top  scorer: 
Hadden,  inspired  by  the  vivid  epithets  and 
backward  syntax  of  Homer's  Iliad,  began 
to  craft  the  racing,  pungent  writing  style 
that  later  sparked  Time's  rise  to  Roaring  20s 
prominence. 

When  they  went  off  to  Yale  in  the  fall  of 
1916.  both  made  the  staff  of  the  Yale  Daily 
News,  but  it  was  Hadden  who  finished  first 
in  the  cutthroat  competition.  The  pair  cel- 
ebrated their  success  with  a  trip  to  Mich- 
igan's Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  where  they 


reporters  for  Tlie  Baltimore  Sews  to  start  up 
Time.  Publishers  predicted  failure,  but  in 
short  order  the  awkward  upstart  was  grow- 
ing faster  than  all  of  its  competitors. 

Jazz  Age  Journalism 

Hadden  and  Luce  launched  their  mag- 
azine at  a  moment  when  a  young 
nation  stood  open  to  the  influence 
of  adventurers  and  iconoclasts,  people  with 
new  ideas  of  how  the  world  should  be  run 
and  the  courage,  ambition,  and  drive  to  re- 


To  watch  Hadden  edit  was 

to  watch  Babe  Ruth  at  bat:  he  was 
a  man  in  his  element. 


played  billiards,  rode  horses,  and  shot 
crow  on  a  friend's  estate.  Chancing  upon 
a  newspaper,  they  learned  that  the  United 
States  had  entered  the  First  World  War. 

As  older  students  left  cam- 
pus to  fight.  Hadden  and 
Luce  were  lifted  to  premature 
collegiate  greatness.  Both 
enrolled  in  the  R.O.T.C.  They 
soon  took  hold  of  the  News 
and  gave  it  an  international  fo- 
cus. One  column.  "The  World 
at  Large,"  was  so  good  that  the  former  presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft  said  he  relied  on  it. 
Luce  secretly  met  with  his  classmates  on  the 
paper  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  elect  him 
chairman.  But  Hadden  was  the  natural  news- 
paperman, his  fingers  always  stained  with 
ink.  He  beat  Luce  by  a  single  vote  and  soon 
became  the  biggest  man  on  campus.  "Briton 
Hadden  is  chairman  of  the  News,  and  thus 
my  fondest  college  ambition  is  unachieved," 
Luce  wrote  home.  "Happily  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  &  affection  for  Brit,  which,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  is  reciprocated." 

The  defeat  would  always  rankle  Luce, 
but  Hadden  soon  swept  his  rival  up  and 
inspired  him  with  a  new  and  bursting  kind 
of  confidence.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  when 
Congress  lowered  the  draft  age  to  18,  Yale's 
officer  candidates  were  sent  south  to  train 
at  Camp  Jackson,  a  dusty  South  Carolinian 
expanse  dotted  by  bleak  two-story  barracks 
and,  it  was  said,  no  more  than  14  blades  of 
grass.  One  night,  meandering  back  to  their 
bunks  through  some  piney  woods  near  the 
drill  grounds.  Hadden  and  Luce  began  talk- 
ing idly  about  the  ignorance  that  surrounded 
them.  It  was  then  that  Hadden  first  seriously 
discussed  with  Luce  the  idea  of  launching  a 
publication  that  would  make  sense  of  the 
news  for  the  average  American. 

A  few  years  later,  they  quit  their  jobs  as 


ing  the  facts  with  color  and  detail,  and 
by  painting  vivid  portraits  of  the  people 
who  made  headlines.  Hadden's  entertain- 
ing writing  style,  marked  by  a  reverse- 
course  sentence  structure  ("To  Versailles 
swarmed  empurpled  princelings  ...  "), 
proved  so  popular  that  it  quickly  spawned 
imitators.  As  the  rest  of  the  media  took 
up  Hadden's  brand  of  narrative  reporting, 
journalists  transformed  themselves  from 
mere  recorders  into  storytellers.  The  bur- 
geoning national  news  media  acquired  a 
grip  on  the  American  imagination  and  a 
power  unprecedented  in  public  life. 

That  achievement  alone  would  qualify 
Hadden  as  one  of  the  seminal  publishers  in 
American  history.  But  within  a  year  of  print- 
ing the  first  issue  of  Time,  he  also  created 
the  first  radio  quiz  show,  The  Pop  Question 
Game,  on  New  York's  popular  WJZ.  Three 
years  after  that,  he  began  publishing  Tide, 
a  trade  magazine  about  advertising  that 
took  business  reporting 
in  a  new  direction.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life, 
brainstorming  furiously, 
he  dreamed  up  the  idea 
for  a  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  sports, 
which  later  came  to 
fruition  as  Sports  Illus- 
trated. Sniffling  with  the 
first  hints  of  illness,  he 
talked  excitedly  of  his 
idea  for  a  new  picture 
magazine,  later  called 
Life.  Hadden's  ideas 
were  so  influential  that 
a  single  page  from  one 
notebook  found  among 
his  belongings  after  his 
death  would  serve  as 
a  virtual  road  map  of 
Time  Inc.  during  the 
next  half-century. 
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alize  their  dreams.  It  was  Hadden.  Time's 
creative  genius,  who  would  shape  the  way  in 
which  Americans  parcel  out.  humanize,  and 
think  about  the  news.  In  doing  so.  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
chains,  radio  and  television  networks,  cable 
stations,  and  Internet  sites  that  have  come  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  culture. 

In  order  to  make  the  news  accessible  to 
a  wide  audience.  Hadden  told  the  news  just 
as  he  viewed  it— as  a  grand  and  comic  epic 
spectacle.  He  hooked  readers  on  the  news 
and  sold  them  on  its  importance  by  flavor- 


n  Time's  formative 
years.  Hadden  served 
as  editor.  Luce  as 
business  manager.  Had- 
den was  always  pin- 
striped within  a  dark 
Brooks  Brothers  suit,  hat 
slung  low  over  his  brow.  He  was  neat,  almost 
fastidious— nails  closely  clipped,  mustache 
cut  short,  hair  parted  at  the  side.  In  the  win- 
tertime, he  turned  up  his  coat  collar  and 
breezed  in  quickly,  looking  almost  like  a 
burglar.  He  would  march  to  his  desk,  kicking 
aside  anything  in  his  path.  If  he  appeared  to 
be  nursing  a  hangover,  the  office  boys  would 
lower  their  heads.  "We  were  all  scared  of 
Hadden."  one  of  them  observed.  "He  glow- 
ered, even  when  he  was  feeling  good." 

Most  of  the  time  he  would  be  in  a  grand 
mood,  and  he  would  burst  into  the  room. 
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roaring  with  laughter,  telling  stories  and 
dictating  memos  before  he  even  sat  down 
and  took  off  his  hat.  If  a  secretary  said 
good  morning,  he  would  say.  "It's  always  a 
good  morning.  Don't  have  to  say  anything 
about  that." 

Time's  makeshift  quarters  were  set  up  in 
an  old  brewery  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhat- 
tan. Hadden's  office  was  the  biggest  on  the 
floor  and  it  served  as  the  newsroom.  Had- 
den  sat  in  the  back  corner  of  the  room  at 
a  rolltop  desk  large  enough  to  form  a  pri- 
vate workspace.  Every  morning  the  office 
boys  laid  out  a  row  of  the  giant  red  pencils 
Hadden  preferred,  twice  the  size  of  normal 
ones,  with  great,  soft  lead.  At  the  back  of 
Hadden's  desk,  his  secretary,  who  was  also 
the  head  researcher,  sat  at  a  smaller  desk 
in  front  of  a  long  row  of  floor-to-ceiling 
windows.  Beside  her  were  four  battered 
tables  occupied  by  three  women,  more  or 


Mondays  were  the  hardest. 

The  staff,  covered  in  ink, 
worked  like  hell  until  four  A.M. 


less,  depending  on  how 
many  had  recently  quit. 
On  a  bookshelf  near 
them  sat  a  beat-up  set 
of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  bought  at  a 
discount  from  a  writer 
who  needed  cash.  This 
was  Time's  vaunted  re- 
search department. 

Above  Hadden's 
desk,  a  piece  of 
beaverboard  caught 
the  debris  that  fell 
from  the  ceiling 
when  the  furniture 
salesmen  upstairs 
re-arranged  their 
merchandise.  Had- 
den would  sit  under  the  canopy,  take  off 
his  jacket,  put  on  his  green  eyeshade, 
and  spread  out  the  morning  newspapers. 
For  the  next  several  hours,  he  would  read 
through  the  news,  chuckling  over  the  pre- 
vious day's  follies.  "Good  guy,"  he  might 
muse,  coming  upon  a  newsmaker  who  had 
acted  gracefully  the  day  before.  More  of- 
ten he  would  cackle  with  delight  and  yell. 
"Phony!"  Tearing  out  an  article,  he  would 
scrawl  an  instruction  to  a  writer:  "Let's 
blatt  this  guy.  BH."  Coined  by  Hadden.  the 
word  meant  to  excoriate  or  rebuke. 

Occasionally.  Hadden  would  spot  a  story 
that  reminded  him  of  something  he  had 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Hadden's  1928 
notebook  details  ideas 
for  new  publishing 
ventures.  Top,  the  17th 
Street  location  where 
Hadden  and  Luce  wrote 
Time's  prospectus. 
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read  a  few  days  before,  and  an  innocu- 
ous news  item  would  suddenly  take  on 
significance.  "Holy  Grail!"  he  would  yell,  or 
"God's  teeth!"  He  would  call  over  a  writer 
who  specialized  in  stories  with  a  humorous 
angle,  such  as  his  cousin  Niven  Busch.  While 
the  writer  listened.  Hadder  would  summon 
from  memory  all  of  the  newspaper  stories  he 
thought  the  writer  ought  to  clip,  and  would 
dictate  the  thrust  of  the  piece.  Later,  if  the 
writer  couldn't  find  the  articles  Hadden  had 
referred  to,  he  might  go  back  to  Hadden.  who 
would  shut  is  eyes  in  concentration  and  put 
his  hand  to  ie  side  of  his  face.  "Have  anoth- 
er look."  h  Id  say.  "I  think  you  will  find 
it  at  the  bouem  of  column  four  on  page  8." 
If  Hadden  was  clipping  a  major  story  for 


the  Foreign  News  or  National 
Affairs  section,  he  might  w  rite 
a  short  note  about  his  ideas 
for  the  piece,  or,  on  rare  oc- 
casions, dictate  a  memoran- 
dum to  his  secretary.  Hadden 
would  then  attach  his  note 
to  the  newspaper  clipping 
and  place  the  assignment  in 
a  wire  basket  that  he  kept  on 
top  of  his  desk.  His  secretary 
would  assign  the  topic  to  a 
researcher,  who  would  read 
through  the  previous  day's 
newspaper  stories  and  mark 
the  relevant  passages  in  red 
pencil.  The  researchers  would 
take  the  papers  to  the  office 
boys,  who  sat  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  Hadden's  office,  by 
the  trash,  where  the  rats  came 
out  at  night. 
The  office  boys  were  about  15  years  \ 
old.  They  idolized  Hadden,  who  hoped 
to  become  a  role  model  to  them.  Most  of 
the  boys  had  earned  their  jobs  by  passing 
a  quiz  with  questions  written  by  Hadden: 
"Who  is  Andy  Gump?"  "Where  is  police 
headquarters?"  "What  is  the  capital  of 
Wisconsin?"  But  the  head  office  boy.  Joe 
Kastner,  had  his  bright-red  hair  to  thank 
for  his  job.  He  had  shown  up  with  so  many 
eager  boys  that  the  researcher  abandoned 
the  quiz  and  simply  pointed  at  him.  Re- 
ceiving the  newspapers  from  the  research- 
ers, Kastner  and  his  workmate  would  cut 
out  the  marked  stories  with  a  pair  of  shears 
and  file  each  set  of  clippings  in  pigeonholes 
by  their  desk,  one  hole  per  story.  There  it 
was,  all  the  news  of  the  week. 

The  writers  roomed  together  in  cheap, 
linoleum-floored  apartments,  some- 
times with  nothing  but  an  old  stove 
and  a  couple  of  iron  bedsteads.  They  were 
all  under  30.  with  no  idea  of  what  they  had 
yet  to  learn.  To  hell  with  it— they  simply 
scrawled  their  stories,  smoking  cigarettes, 
chewing  gum.  guffawing  when  they  got  in  a 
good  line.  They  wore  British  tweeds  to  the 
office.  The  smart  dressers  wore  derbies  and 
carried  canes.  It  was  an  affectation,  a  sign 
of  one's  status  as  a  writer,  and  it  said  some- 
thing about  their  attitude  toward  newsprint. 
In  those  clothes,  they  would  never  go  muck- 
raking in  the  streets.  They  viewed  them- 
selves as  storytellers  weaving  a  narrative. 

Hadden  would  read  through  the  writ- 
ers' work  as  fast  as  they  could  hand  it  in.  To 
watch  Hadden  edit  was  to  watch  Babe  Ruth 
at  bat:  a  man  in  his  element.  He  wriggled  at 
his  rolltop  desk;  he  thumped  and  scuffed 
and  uttered  oaths.  He  fidgeted,  flexing  his 
arms  and  grinding  his  jaw  as  if  limbering 
up  his  mind  with  his  muscles.  When  he  con- 
centrated, he  locked  his  face  in  a  scowl.  If  a 
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story  failed  to  meet  his  standards,  he  would 
stomp  his  feet  and  let  out  a  low  grumble  or 
chuckle— a  hint  of  the  roar  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  emit  if  the  story  had  truh 
pleased  him.  As  the  weekend  wore  on,  his 
attitude  grew  more  intense. 

Monday,  however,  was  the  hardest  day. 
The  staff  "worked  like  hell."  one  researcher 
recalled.  The  writers  would  update  the  ma- 
jor stories  through  the  day.  first  with  the 
morning  and  then  the  afternoon  papers. 
Hadden  would  design  the  issue  and  keep  tin- 
kering with  it,  assigning  late-breaking  news 
or  asking  the  office  girls  to  research  details. 
His  secretary  would  check  the  stories  for 
veracity  and  grammar,  order  photographs 


(.(. 


Scurrying  inside,  the  researchers  and 
office  boys  would  see  Hadden  looking 
cheery  in  his  green  eveshade,  perhaps  with 
a  shot  of  liquor  under  his  belt.  Alongside 
Hadden  would  be  the  writer  assigned  to 
overnight  duty  that  week— often  Manfred 
Gottfried.  By  the  end  of  the  workday,  Luce 
would  scramble  downtown,  too.  and  the 
show  could  begin:  crunchingsthe  news  of 
the  week  into  26  pages— by  dawn. 

Hadden  usually  sat  in  a  tall  chair  at  the 
head  of  a  stone-topped  table  by  the  Linotype 
machine.  A  diner  around  the  corner  would 
send  over  a  stack  of  fried-egg  sandwiches: 
always  soft  and  runny,  and  a  big  growler 
of  coffee.  While  the  office  boys  heated  the 


Its  like  a  race,"  Hadden 

said.  "No  matter  how  hard  I  run. 
Luce  is  always  there." 


from  the  news  service,  and  supervise  the 
researchers  in  checking  questionable  facts 
that  had  earlier  been  flagged  ("greened")  on 
previous  drafts.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
would  hand  all  of  the  copy  to  Hadden,  who 
would  head  off  to  the  Yale  Club. 

The  young  women  would  rush  to  pile 
the  week's  research  into  a  couple  of 
suitcases  so  they  would  have  their 
work  on  hand  if  questions  came  up  later 
that  night.  They  would  jam  the  suitcases 
with  notes,  phone  numbers,  Who's  Who,  the 
Britarmica  index,  the  almanac,  the  diction- 
ary, and  Time's  editorial  scrapbooks.  The 
office  boys  would  lug  the  suitcases  down 
to  the  street,  hail  a  couple  of  taxis,  and 
yell  upstairs  for  the  girls.  Hearing  the  boys' 
voices  wafting  through  the  windows,  the 
girls  would  run  around  frantically,  digging 
for  newspaper  clippings  they  had  decided 
to  bring  along  at  the  last  minute.  Finally 
the  brewery  door  would  swing  open  and  the 
girls  would  burst  out,  clutching  bags  and 
books,  and  scramble  into  the  waiting  cabs. 
The  taxis  would  lurch  downtown  to  a  din- 
gy neighborhood  near  Greenwich  Village, 
where  Luce  had  found  a  cheap  printer  in 
a  loft  near  12th  Avenue.  It  was  known  then 
as  "Death  Avenue"  because  freight  trains 
trundled  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  pre- 
ceded by  the  "West  Side  cowboys,"  men  on 
horseback  who  tried,  often  unsuccessfully, 
to  clear  people  off  the  tracks.  The  typeset- 
ting room  was  dusty  and  cavernous.  Stacks 
of  newsprint  lined  the  walls,  and  rats  scam- 
pered about  the  floors.  Printer's  paste  gave 
the  place  an  acrid  aroma,  and  all  was  lit  by 
a  ghostly  blue  light. 


coffee  on  the  lead  melter  of  the  Linotype, 
Hadden  would  tilt  his  eveshade  to  shield  his 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  naked  lightbulbs. 
Grabbing  a  bunch  of  giant  pencils,  he  would 
tuck  a  couple  of  spare  nubs  behind  his  ears 
and  read  through  the  magazine,  circling  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  and  hurling  questions. 

The  researchers  would  cut  the  overlong 
galleys  down  to  Time's  smaller  size.  Hadden 
would  lay  out  the  stories  and  fit  them  to- 
gether. Something  would  always  be  too  long 
or  too  short,  and  the  late-night  man  would 
add  a  line  here  or  take  one  out  there,  striv- 
ing to  save  the  most  interesting  material. 
Finally  Hadden  would  place  the  pictures 
on  the  page,  and  the  staff  would  concoct 
the  captions.  Hadden  wanted  each  caption 
to  attract  readers  with  easy  laughs  and  yet 
suggest  a  hidden  meaning. 

As  deadline  neared,  people  grew  manic. 
The  researchers  would  spin  around  in  search 
of  papers,  firing  out  answers  to  Hadden's 
barrage.  In  desperation,  they  would  make  a 
phone  call.  If  they  couldn't  get  an  answer, 
Hadden  would  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
work  around  the  problem.  The  late-night 
writer  would  struggle  to  beat  long  sentences 
into  submission,  to  forge  a  shorter  caption. 
Hadden  and  Luce  would  read  over  the 
proof,  often  with  "considerable  argument." 
one  freelancer  recalled.  It  was  "helter-skelter 
confusion,"  the  writer  Wells  Root  said. 

By  midnight  everyone  would  be  cov- 
ered in  ink.  For  the  moment  the  magazine 
was  finished,  but  the  last  job  had  yet  to 
begin— bringing  Time  up  to  the  minute  by 
adjusting  the  stories  with  news  from  the 
early-morning  papers.  Hadden  would  run 
out  to  get  the  bulldog  editions.  "He  was 


always  rather  gayer."  Joe  Kastner  recalled. 
"We  never  could  prove  it,  but  we  were  sure 
he  had  found  a  speakeasy."  For  the  next  few 
hours,  subsisting  on  baked  beans  that  Had- 
den brought  in  from  that  secret  place  the  of- 
fice boys  never  found,  the  little  staff  w  ould 
re-write  the  magazine  one  last  time.  The 
fastest  typist  would  arrange  the  final  copy 
in  makeshift  columns.  Hadden  would  read 
over  the  proof  and  a  researcher  would  hand 
their  work  page  by  page  to  the  operator  of 
the  Linotype. 

It  would  soon  turn  four  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning.  In  a  couple  of  hours.  Time 
would  come  off  the  press,  hot  to  the  touch. 
By  then,  nobody  cared.  A  writer  would  call 
a  cab  for  the  office  boys,  who  would  lug  the 
research  suitcases  back  to  the  office.  Had- 
den would  take  the  girls  to  the  train  station, 
walking  down  the  middle  of  the  street  so  as 
not  to  get  mugged.  The  writers  would  step 
out,  blinking,  dodge  across  the  West  Side 
train  tracks,  and  settle  down  to  a  mug  of , 
bootleg  beer  at  a  waterfront  cafe.  Hadden 
would  shortly  join  them.  "It's  a  terrible  is- 
sue!" he  would  say.  "But  that's  a  whacker  of 
a  Channel-swim  story,  anyway." 

They  would  have  a  party  until  dawn 
broke,  sleep  through  Tuesday,  and  enjoy  a 
lazy  Wednesday  away  from  the  office,  be- 
fore beginning  it  all  again.  By  Saturday  the 
words  that  Hadden's  staff  had  culled  and 
written  and  checked  and  pecked  would 
inspire  conversation  in  living  rooms  across 
the  country. 

Luce  Takes  the  Reins 

Hadden.  with  his  sharp  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  taste  for  the  ridiculous,  be- 
came the  perfect  spokesman  for  the 
hip-flask  generation.  His  terse,  upbeat  sen- 
tences expressed  the  exuberance  of  the  Jazz 
Age;  his  sly  wit  struck  readers  as  decisively 
modern.  His  pose  of  casual  sophistication 
seemed  sensible  to  war-weary  readers  who 
looked  upon  moral  reform  with  skepticism, 
while  his  roguish  pose  and  short-squib, 
personality-driven  publication  attracted 
America's  striving  young  upstarts. 

At  the  outset,  in  1923,  Hadden  had  prom- 
ised to  trade  jobs  with  Luce  yearly,  but  in 
the  end  Hadden  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
ply. The  magazine  was  too  much  a  part  of 
him  to  let  go.  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
survived  if  he  had.  "Luce  is  the  smartest 
man  I  ever  knew,  but  Hadden  had  the  real 
editorial  genius,"  Luce's  secretary  Kather- 
ine  Abrams  later  said.  "He  was  warm  and 
he  was  human  and  he  had  what  Luce  lacks, 
an  instinct  for  people."  Hadden.  in  turn,  ex- 
claimed of  Luce.  "He"s  a  business  genius!" 
And  so  Luce  kept  the  books— scratching 
out  figures  with  a  big  green  pencil  while 
twisting  a  forelock  of  hair. 

As  the  years  wore  on.  Time's  founders 
quarreled  more  frequently.  Luce  desperately 
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wished  to  edit,  and  there  were  times  when  he 
seized  power  in  backhanded  ways.  Hadden 
went  through  months  of  refusing  to  speak  to 
his  partner;  they  communicated  by  memo 
or  intermediary.  Increasingly  disenchanted 
with  Luce.  Hadden  began  spending  long, 
late  hours  at  his  favorite  speakeasy:  a  Czech 
bistro  on  Third  Avenue  where  Hadden  knew 
the  secret  knock  and  his  compatriot  John 
Martin  would  inevitably  bring  along  several 
women  of  decidedly  high  spirits.  In  1928. 
Hadden  allowed  Luce  to  begin  his  first  full 
year  as  editor  of  Time. 

Though  not  as  daz- 
zling an  editor  as  Hadden. 
Luce  had  a  precise,  com- 
partmentalized mind  and 
a  talent  for  performing 
surgery  on  a  story.  Even 
Luce's  hands  moved  like 
a  surgeon's,  with  sharp 
slashes  of  the  fingers,  whereas  Hadden 
swung  his  whole  arm  through  the  page. 
Luce  could  take  an  article  Hadden  might 
have  rejected,  read  through  it  quickly,  make 
a  few  pencil  flicks,  and  suddenly  it  would 
be  ready  for  publication.  The  result  might 
be  less  lively  than  the  re-write  necessary  to 
satisfy  Hadden,  but  it  would  also  be  more 
incisive,  taking  on  the  fundamental  ques- 


FRIENDS  AND  RIVALS 

A  copy  of  Hadden's  death 
announcement,  sent  to  his 
Yale  classmates,  1929.  Bottom 
Luce  and  Hadden  at  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  1916. 


who  took  sides  as  a  global  conflict  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  loomed.  (At  home,  power  was 
relative.  According  to  the  biographer  Sylvia 
Jukes  Morris.  Luce  considered  sex  a  simple 
business.  He  confessed  that  with  his  then 
wife,  Lila.  he  "simply  did  it  and  then  rolled 
over  and  thought  about  Time.") 

Through  it  all.  Luce  was  a  dogged  com- 
petitor, capable  of  acquiring  new  talents  with 
each  triumph  or  setback.  And  every  time  he 
challenged  Hadden  head-to-head— as  an 
editor,  publisher,  or  entrepreneur— Luce  fin- 
ished a  hair  closer.  Debilitated  by  Luce's  un- 
flagging energy  for  conflict 
and  wounded  by  shades 
of  betrayal,  Hadden  had 
been  further  depressed  by 
a  string  of  romantic  fail- 


ures. In  his  final  few  years,  he  had  turned  to 
the  bottle,  driving  drunk  through  town,  pick- 
ing lights  in  speakeasies,  and  spending  nights 
in  jail.  Finally  it  seemed  that  the  brighter  of 
two  brilliant  candles  was  about  to  flicker  out. 
"It's  like  a  race."  Hadden  had  once  said  of 
their  strange  friendship.  "No  matter  how 
hard  I  run.  Luce  is  always  there." 
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Dear  Clattmate: 

It  I*  my  sad  duty  to  Inform  you  of  tbe  deatb  of  our  cla**mate 
BRITON  HADDEN 
on  Wednesday,  February  37,  1920,  at  tbe  Brooklyn  Hoapital,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
yean,  nine  daya. 

Brit  had  been  III  for  over  two  month*,  commencing  with  influenza,  which  later  devel- 
oped into  a  fatal  infection  of  hit  blood  ■treara. 

He  it  •urvivrd  by  hfa  mother,  Mr*.  William  P.  Pool,  of  166  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  and  by  a  brother,  Crowell  Hadden,  III,  and  a  slater,  Mr*.  John  J.  Farrell,  of 
Darien.Conn. 

Funeral  aervicea  were  held  at  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Friday,  March  1. 
For  the  Claiaof  1920, 
B0X41Q,  50  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  C.  STUART  HEMINWAY, 

New  York  City.  Secretary. 
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Hadden  had  promised  to 

trade  jobs  with  Luce  yearly,  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  comply. 


tions  at  the  heart  of  the  issue.  "Luce  was 
the  best  pencil  editor  I  ever  saw,"  Hadden's 
secretary  Dorothy  McDowell  recalled.  "He 
was  not  as  good  an  idea  man  as  Brit,  but  he 
sure  could  operate  on  a  manuscript." 

Luce,  both  proprietor  and  editor,  would 
swiftly  remake  Time  as  a  bullhorn  for  his 
political  views  and  a  platform  for  his  world- 
ly ambitions.  While  Hadden  was  apolitical 
by  nature  and  believed  in  letting  readers 
form  their  own  opinions,  Luce  twisted 
the  news  and  encouraged  his  writers  to 
back— or  undermine— certain  causes  or 
candidates  or  entire  governments.  What's 
more,  he  seemed  to  be  deliberately  honing 
his  own  public  image  and  was  presumably 
pleased  when  a  Cincinnati  newspaper  ro- 
manticized his  jutting  chin  and  piercing 
eyes,  dubbing  him  the  "sharpshooter  of 
the  magazine  world."  His  dinner  parties 
grew  from  8  to  20  places,  the  guests  ever 
more  illustrious.  He  befriended  industrial- 
ists and  philanthropists.  He  accumulated 
awards.  He  would  prove,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
Power  Editor  for  the  30s  and  40s— a  man 
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Sparring  to  the  Last 

ow  Luce  was  at  Hadden's  deathbed, 
ready  to  slog  out  the  final  gruel- 
g  lap  of  their  rivalry.  For  several 
months  Luce  had  been  developing  a  plan 
to  publish  the  company's  second  major 
product  a  business  magazine  to  be  called 
Fortune.  Hadden  was  opposed.  Believing 
the  business  world  to  be  vapid  and  morally 
bankrupt,  he  had  devoted  the 
last  few  years  to  lampooning 
businessmen  in  print,  even 
when  they  happened  to  be 
Time's  own  advertisers.  Luce 
was  adamant.  He  kept  going 
to  Hadden's  bedside,  discuss- 
ing draft  articles  and  mock- 
ups.  Hadden,  true  to  form, 
had  been  drawn  into  a  series 
of  vituperative  arguments. 
Day  after  day,  Hadden  and 
Luce  yelled  at  each  other— so 
loudly  that  Hadden's  nurse  could  hear  them 
from  behind  the  closed  door. 

From  the  perspective  of  Luce  and  oth- 
ers at  the  company,  Hadden  was  out  of  his 
head.  "He's  a  sick  man,"  Hadden's  cousin 
told  Luce.  An  executive  later  reflected. 
"He  was  too  sick  to  know  and  compre- 
hend." Luce  was  going  ahead  without  Had- 
den; it  wasn't  necessary  to  fill  him  in  on 
every  detail.  But  there  Luce  was,  in  Had- 
den's room,  insistently  pressing  his  case. 
He  would  stay  for  an  entire  hour,  and  when 
he  finally  got  up  to  leave,  Hadden  would  be 
visibly  exhausted.  The  doctors,  believing 
Hadden  was  wasting  his  precious  energies, 
came  to  fear  Luce's  arrival.  But  Luce  con- 
tinued to  visit,  and  Hadden's  condition 
continued  to  deteriorate. 

As  Hadden  lay  near  death,  too  weak  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  he  and  Luce  had 
their  decisive  conversation.  No  one  else 
would  ever  know  what  transpired  that  Jan- 
uary day  in  that  Brooklyn  hospital  room. 
It  was  only  known  that  Luce  came  by  and 
sat  behind  a  closed  door.  But  the  story  that 
later  circulated  among  Time's  employees 
was  that  Luce  brought  up  the  major  finan- 
cial matter  that  lay  between  Time's  young 
founders.  Together.  Hadden  and  Luce 
held  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  voting 
stock  in  Time  Inc.— just  enough,  together, 
to  maintain  control.  Singly,  however,  each 
of  them  owned  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
voting  shares.  If  Hadden  died.  Luce  could 
lose  control  of  the  company— unless  he 
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story  failed  to  meet  his  standards,  he  would 
stomp  his  feet  and  let  out  a  low  grumble  or 
chuckle— a  hint  of  the  roar  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  emit  if  the  story  had  truly 
pleased  him.  As  the  weekend  wore  on.  his 
attitude  grew  more  intense. 

Monday,  however,  was  the  hardest  day. 
The  staff  "worked  like  hell,"  one  researcher 
recalled.  The  writers  would  update  the  ma- 
jor stories  through  the  day,  first  with  the 
morning  and  then  the  afternoon  papers. 
Hadden  would  design  the  issue  and  keep  tin- 
kering with  it,  assigning  late-breaking  news 
or  asking  the  office  girls  to  research  details. 
His  secretary  would  check  the  stories  for 
veracity  and  grammar,  order  photographs 


(.(. 


Scurrying  inside,  the  researchers  and 
office  boys  would  see  Hadden  looking 
cheery  in  his  green  eyeshade.  perhaps  with 
a  shot  of  liquor  under  his  belt.  Alongside 
Hadden  would  be  the  writer  assigned  to 
overnight  duty  that  week— often  Manfred 
Gottfried.  By  the  end  of  the  workday,  Luce 
would  scramble  downtown,  too.  and  the 
show  could  begin:  crunching^the  news  of 
the  week  into  26  pages— by  dawn. 

Hadden  usually  sat  in  a  tall  chair  at  the 
head  of  a  stone-topped  table  by  the  Linotype 
machine.  A  diner  around  the  corner  would 
send  over  a  stack  of  fried-egg  sandw  iches, 
always  soft  and  runny,  and  a  big  growler 
of  coffee.  While  the  office  boys  heated  the 


Its  like  a  race,"  Hadden 

said.  "No  matter  how  hard  I  run. 
Luce  is  always  there." 


from  the  news  service,  and  supervise  the 
researchers  in  checking  questionable  facts 
that  had  earlier  been  flagged  ("greened")  on 
previous  drafts.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
would  hand  all  of  the  copy  to  Hadden.  who 
would  head  off  to  the  Yale  Club. 

The  young  women  would  rush  to  pile 
the  week's  research  into  a  couple  of 
suitcases  so  they  would  have  their 
work  on  hand  if  questions  came  up  later 
that  night.  They  would  jam  the  suitcases 
with  notes,  phone  numbers,  Who's  Who,  the 
Britannica  index,  the  almanac,  the  diction- 
ary, and  Time's  editorial  scrapbooks.  The 
office  boys  would  lug  the  suitcases  down 
to  the  street,  hail  a  couple  of  taxis,  and 
yell  upstairs  for  the  girls.  Hearing  the  boys' 
voices  wafting  through  the  windows,  the 
girls  would  run  around  frantically,  digging 
for  newspaper  clippings  they  had  decided 
to  bring  along  at  the  last  minute.  Finally 
the  brewery  door  would  sw  ing  open  and  the 
girls  would  burst  out,  clutching  bags  and 
books,  and  scramble  into  the  waiting  cabs. 
The  taxis  would  lurch  downtown  to  a  din- 
gy neighborhood  near  Greenwich  Village. 
where  Luce  had  found  a  cheap  printer  in 
a  loft  near  12th  Avenue.  It  was  known  then 
as  "Death  Avenue"'  because  freight  trains 
trundled  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  pre- 
ceded by  the  "West  Side  cowboys."  men  on 
horseback  who  tried,  often  unsuccessfully, 
to  clear  people  off  the  tracks.  The  typeset- 
ting room  was  dusty  and  cavernous.  Stacks 
of  newsprint  lined  the  walls,  and  rats  scam- 
pered about  the  floors.  Printer's  paste  gave 
the  place  an  acrid  aroma,  and  all  was  lit  by 
a  ghostly  blue  light. 


coffee  on  the  lead  melter  of  the  Linotype. 
Hadden  would  tilt  his  eyeshade  to  shield  his 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  naked  lightbulbs. 
Grabbing  a  bunch  of  giant  pencils,  he  would 
tuck  a  couple  of  spare  nubs  behind  his  ears 
and  read  through  the  magazine,  circling  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  and  hurling  questions. 

The  researchers  would  cut  the  overlong 
galleys  down  to  Time  s  smaller  size.  Hadden 
would  lay  out  the  stories  and  fit  them  to- 
gether. Something  would  always  be  too  long 
or  too  short,  and  the  late-night  man  would 
add  a  line  here  or  take  one  out  there,  striv- 
ing to  save  the  most  interesting  material. 
Finally  Hadden  would  place  the  pictures 
on  the  page,  and  the  staff  would  concoct 
the  captions.  Hadden  wanted  each  caption 
to  attract  readers  with  easy  laughs  and  yet 
suggest  a  hidden  meaning. 

As  deadline  neared.  people  grew  manic. 
The  researchers  would  spin  around  in  search 
of  papers,  firing  out  answers  to  Hadden's 
barrage.  In  desperation,  they  would  make  a 
phone  call.  If  they  couldn't  get  an  answer. 
Hadden  would  have  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
work  around  the  problem.  The  late-night 
writer  would  struggle  to  beat  long  sentences 
into  submission,  to  forge  a  shorter  caption. 
Hadden  and  Luce  would  read  over  the 
proof,  often  with  "considerable  argument." 
one  freelancer  recalled.  It  was  "helter-skelter 
confusion."  the  writer  Wells  Root  said. 

By  midnight  everyone  would  be  cov- 
ered in  ink.  For  the  moment  the  magazine 
was  finished,  but  the  last  job  had  yet  to 
begin— bringing  Time  up  to  the  minute  by 
adjusting  the  stories  with  news  from  the 
early-morning  papers.  Hadden  would  run 
out  to  get  the  bulldog  editions.  "He  was 


always  rather  gayer,"  Joe  Kastner  recalled. 
"We  never  could  prove  it.  but  we  were  sure 
he  had  found  a  speakeasy."  For  the  next  few 
hours,  subsisting  on  baked  beans  that  Had- 
den brought  in  from  that  secret  place  the  of- 
fice boys  never  found,  the  little  staff  would 
re-write  the  magazine  one  last  time.  The 
fastest  typist  would  arrange  the  final  copy 
in  makeshift  columns.  Hadden  would  read 
over  the  proof  and  a  researcher  would  hand 
their  work  page  by  page  to  the  operator  of 
the  Linotype. 

It  would  soon  turn  four  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning.  In  a  couple  of  hours.  Time 
would  come  off  the  press,  hot  to  the  touch. 
By  then,  nobody  cared.  A  writer  would  call 
a  cab  for  the  office  boys,  who  would  lug  the 
research  suitcases  back  to  the  office.  Had- 
den would  take  the  girls  to  the  train  station, 
walking  down  the  middle  of  the  street  so  as 
not  to  get  mugged.  The  writers  would  step 
out.  blinking,  dodge  across  the  West  Side 
train  tracks,  and  settle  down  to  a  mug  of 
bootleg  beer  at  a  waterfront  cafe.  Hadden 
would  shortly  join  them.  "It's  a  terrible  is- 
sue!" he  would  say.  "But  that's  a  whacker  of 
a  Channel-swim  story,  anyway." 

They  would  have  a  party  until  dawn 
broke,  sleep  through  Tuesday,  and  enjoy  a 
lazy  Wednesday  away  from  the  office,  be- 
fore beginning  it  all  again.  By  Saturday  the 
words  that  Hadden's  staff  had  culled  and  . 
written  and  checked  and  pecked  would 
inspire  conversation  in  living  rooms  across 
the  country. 

Luce  Takes  the  Reins 

Hadden,  with  his  sharp  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  taste  for  the  ridiculous,  be- 
came the  perfect  spokesman  for  the 
hip-flask  generation.  His  terse,  upbeat  sen- 
tences expressed  the  exuberance  of  the  Jazz 
Age:  his  sly  wit  struck  readers  as  decisively 
modern.  His  pose  of  casual  sophistication 
seemed  sensible  to  war-weary  readers  who 
looked  upon  moral  reform  with  skepticism, 
while  his  roguish  pose  and  short-squib, 
personality-driven  publication  attracted 
America's  striving  young  upstarts. 

At  the  outset,  in  1923.  Hadden  had  prom- 
ised to  trade  jobs  with  Luce  yearly,  but  in 
the  end  Hadden  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
ply. The  magazine  was  too  much  a  part  of 
him  to  let  go.  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
survived  if  he  had.  "Luce  is  the  smartest 
man  I  ever  knew,  but  Hadden  had  the  real 
editorial  genius."  Luce's  secretary  Kather- 
ine  Abrams  later  said.  "He  was  warm  and 
he  was  human  and  he  had  what  Luce  lacks, 
an  instinct  for  people."  Hadden.  in  turn,  ex- 
claimed of  Luce.  "He's  a  business  genius!" 
And  so  Luce  kept  the  books— scratching 
out  figures  with  a  big  green  pencil  while 
twisting  a  forelock  of  hair. 

As  the  years  wore  on.  Time's  founders 
quarreled  more  frequently.  Luce  desperately 
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wished  to  edit,  and  there  were  times  when  he 
seized  power  in  backhanded  ways.  Hadden 
went  through  months  of  refusing  to  speak  to 
his  partner:  they  communicated  by  memo 
or  intermediary.  Increasingly  disenchanted 
with  Luce.  Hadden  began  spending  long, 
late  hours  at  his  favorite  speakeasy:  a  Czech 
bistro  on  Third  Avenue  where  Hadden  knew 
the  secret  knock  and  his  compatriot  John 
Martin  would  inevitably  bring  along  several 
women  of  decidedly  high  spirits.  In  1928. 
Hadden  allowed  Luce  to  begin  his  first  full 
year  as  editor  of  Time. 

Though  not  as  daz- 
zling an  editor  as  Hadden. 
Luce  had  a  precise,  com- 
partmentalized mind  and 
a  talent  for  performing 
surgery  on  a  story.  Even 
Luce's  hands  moved  like 
a  surgeon's,  with  sharp 
slashes  of  the  fingers,  whereas  Hadden 
swung  his  whole  arm  through  the  page. 
Luce  could  take  an  article  Hadden  might 
have  rejected,  read  through  it  quickly,  make 
a  few  pencil  flicks,  and  suddenly  it  would 
be  ready  for  publication.  The  result  might 
be  less  lively  than  the  re-write  necessary  to 
satisfy  Hadden.  but  it  would  also  be  more 
incisive,  taking  on  the  fundamental  ques- 


FRIENDS  AND  RIVALS 

A  copy  of  Hodden's  death 
announcement,  sent  to  his 
Yale  classmates,  1929.  Bottom 
Luce  and  Hadden  at  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  1916. 


who  took  sides  as  a  global  conflict  and  eco- 
nomic crisis  loomed.  (At  home,  power  was 
relative.  According  to  the  biographer  Sylvia 
Jukes  Morris,  Luce  considered  sex  a  simple 
business.  He  confessed  that  with  his  then 
wife,  Lila,  he  "simply  did  it  and  then  rolled 
over  and  thought  about  Time") 

Through  it  all.  Luce  was  a  dogged  com- 
petitor, capable  of  acquiring  new  talents  with 
each  triumph  or  setback.  And  every  time  he 
challenged  Hadden  head-to-head— as  an 
editor,  publisher,  or  entrepreneur— Luce  fin- 
ished a  hair  closer.  Debilitated  by  Luce's  un- 
flagging energy  for  conflict 
and  wounded  by  shades 
of  betrayal.  Hadden  had 
been  further  depressed  by 
a  string  of  romantic  fail- 


ures. In  his  final  few  years,  he  had  turned  to 
the  bottle,  driving  drunk  through  town,  pick- 
ing fights  in  speakeasies,  and  spending  nights 
in  jail.  Finally  it  seemed  that  the  brighter  of 
two  brilliant  candles  was  about  to  flicker  out. 
"It's  like  a  race."  Hadden  had  once  said  of 
their  strange  friendship.  "No  matter  how 
hard  I  run.  Luce  is  always  there." 


Ni 


CLASS  OF  1920 
YALE  COLLEGE 


Dear  Clawnata: 

It  it  my  Md  duty  to  inform  yon  of  the  death  of  our  claaimate 
BRITON  HADDEN 

od  Wednesday,  February  27,  1929,  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 

yean,  nine  days. 

Brit  had  been  III  for  over  two  inonlhi,  commencing  with  influenza,  which  latar  devel- 
oped Into  a  fatal  infection  of  hie  blood  vtrtam. 
He  Is  survived  by  hit  mother,  Mri.  William  P.  Pool,  of  160  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn, 

NY,  and  by  a  brother,  Crowell  Hadden,  III,  and  a  fitter,  Mre.  John  J.  Farrell,  of 

Darien,  Conn- 
Funeral  tervictt  were  held  at  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  Priday,  March  1. 
For  the  Claiaof  1930, 

Box  419.  50  Vanderbtlt  Avenue,  C.  STUART  HEMINWAY, 

New  York  City.  Secretary. 


Hadden  had  promised  to 

trade  jobs  with  Luce  yearly,  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  comply. 


tions  at  the  heart  of  the  issue.  "Luce  was 
the  best  pencil  editor  I  ever  saw,"  Hadden's 
secretary  Dorothy  McDowell  recalled.  "He 
was  not  as  good  an  idea  man  as  Brit,  but  he 
sure  could  operate  on  a  manuscript." 

Luce,  both  proprietor  and  editor,  would 
swiftly  remake  Time  as  a  bullhorn  for  his 
political  views  and  a  platform  for  his  world- 
ly ambitions.  While  Hadden  was  apolitical 
by  nature  and  believed  in  letting  readers 
form  their  own  opinions,  Luce  twisted 
the  news  and  encouraged  his  writers  to 
back— or  undermine  certain  causes  or 
candidates  or  entire  governments.  What's 
more,  he  seemed  to  be  deliberately  honing 
his  own  public  image  and  was  presumably 
pleased  when  a  Cincinnati  newspaper  ro- 
manticized his  jutting  chin  and  piercing 
eyes,  dubbing  him  the  "sharpshooter  of 
the  magazine  world."  His  dinner  parties 
grew  from  8  to  20  places,  the  guests  ever 
more  illustrious.  He  befriended  industrial- 
ists and  philanthropists.  He  accumulated 
awards.  He  would  prove,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
Power  Editor  for  the  30s  and  40s-a  man 


Sparring  to  the  Last 

ow  Luce  was  at  Hadden's  deathbed, 
ready  to  slog  out  the  final  gruel- 
ng  lap  of  their  rivalry.  For  several 
months  Luce  had  been  developing  a  plan 
to  publish  the  company's  second  major 
product  a  business  magazine  to  be  called 
Fortune.  Hadden  was  opposed.  Believing 
the  business  world  to  be  vapid  and  morally 
bankrupt,  he  had  devoted  the 
last  few  years  to  lampooning 
businessmen  in  print,  even 
when  they  happened  to  be 
Time's  own  advertisers.  Luce 
was  adamant.  He  kept  going 
to  Hadden's  bedside,  discuss- 
ing draft  articles  and  mock- 
ups.  Hadden,  true  to  form, 
had  been  drawn  into  a  series 
of  vituperative  arguments. 
Day  after  day.  Hadden  and 
Luce  yelled  at  each  other—so 
loudly  that  Hadden's  nurse  could  hear  them 
from  behind  the  closed  door. 

From  the  perspective  of  Luce  and  oth- 
ers at  the  company.  Hadden  was  out  of  his 
head.  "He's  a  sick  man."  Hadden's  cousin 
told  Luce.  An  executive  later  reflected. 
"He  was  too  sick  to  know  and  compre- 
hend." Luce  was  going  ahead  without  Had- 
den; it  wasn't  necessary  to  fill  him  in  on 
every  detail.  But  there  Luce  was,  in  Had- 
den's room,  insistently  pressing  his  case. 
He  would  stay  for  an  entire  hour,  and  when 
he  finally  got  up  to  leave.  Hadden  would  be 
visibly  exhausted.  The  doctors,  believing 
Hadden  was  wasting  his  precious  energies, 
came  to  fear  Luce's  arrival.  But  Luce  con- 
tinued to  visit,  and  Hadden's  condition 
continued  to  deteriorate. 

As  Hadden  lay  near  death,  too  weak  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  he  and  Luce  had 
their  decisive  conversation.  No  one  else 
would  ever  know  what  transpired  that  Jan- 
uary day  in  that  Brooklyn  hospital  room. 
It  was  only  known  that  Luce  came  by  and 
sat  behind  a  closed  door.  But  the  story  that 
later  circulated  among  Time's  employees 
was  that  Luce  brought  up  the  major  finan- 
cial matter  that  lay  between  Time's  young 
founders.  Together.  Hadden  and  Luce 
held  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  voting 
stock  in  Time  Inc.— just  enough,  together, 
to  maintain  control.  Singly,  however,  each 
of  them  owned  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
voting  shares.  If  Hadden  died.  Luce  could 
lose  control  of  the  company    unless  he 
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somehow  got  his  hands  on  Hadden's  stock. 
In  that  moment  it  was  nearly  certain  that 
Hadden  would  die.  and  that  he  would  die 
holding  the  shares  his  successor  desperately 
needed  to  keep  control  of  Time  Inc.  Given 
his  ambitions.  Luce  would  have  been  fool- 
ish not  to  ask  for  those  shares.  One  rumor 
passed  along  by  Luce's  detractors  was  that 
he  broached  the  question  as  Hadden  lay  dy- 
ing—an awkward  matter  that  would  have 
abruptly  shocked  Hadden  with  the  full 
gravity  of  his  rapidly  worsening  condition. 


heir  to  his  qualities.  Time  attempts  neither 
biography  nor  eulogy  of  Briton  Hadden. 
But  there  will  be  privately  printed,  within 
the  year,  a  book  about  him  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  ask." 

That  book  was  not  printed  for  more 
than  20  years.  Within  a  week.  Luce  re- 
moved Hadden's  name  from  the  masthead 
of  the  magazine.  Within  a  year.  Luce  vio- 
lated Hadden's  dying  wish  by  negotiating  a 
deal  with  his  bereaved  family  to  purchase 
most  of  Hadden's  shares  in  Time  Inc.  at 


As  Hadden  lay  near  death 

in  his  hospital  room,  he  and  Luce  had 
their  decisive  conversation. 


Luce  told  a  different  story.  He 
claimed  he  did  not  ask  Hadden 
for  his  shares:  in  fact,  there  was 
never  any  "open  recognition" 
between  them  that  Hadden  was 
dying.  But  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
what  happened  next. 

Hadden's  Final  Wish 

A  few  days  later.  Hadden 
took  a  crucial  step.  He 
asked  a  young  lawyer 
named  William  J.  Carr  to  draw 
up  a  will.  Carr.  who  didn't 
have  much  experience  in  that 
line,  took  out  a  piece  of  paper 
and  wrote.  "I.  Briton  Hadden. 
declare  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament."  He  must  have 
strained  to  hear  his  friend,  who 
was  speaking  so  quietly  by  then 
that  he  could  hardly  express 
his  desires  at  all.  Clinging  to 
life  but  fast  approaching  death. 
Hadden  forbade  his  family 
from  selling  his  stock  in  Time 
Inc.  for  49  years.  When  Carr 
handed  Hadden  the  will,  he  felt  too  weak  to 
sign  his  name,  but  he  managed  to  guide  his 
hand  to  the  line.  There  Hadden  scrawled  an 
"X."  In  settling  his  estate.  Hadden  prevent- 
ed Luce  from  gaining  immediate  control  of 
the  company  they  had  founded  together. 

Hadden's  heart  gave  out  one  month 
later— six  years,  almost  to  the  hour,  since 
he  had  put  his  finishing  touches  on  the 
first  copy  of  Time.  It  was  four  a.m.  in  New 
York,  three  a.m.  in  Chicago,  where  the  lat- 
est issue  rolled  off  the  press  too  soon  to 
mention  Hadden's  passing.  The  next  week, 
a  short  notice  led  off  Time's  National  Af- 
fairs section:  "Creation  of  his  genius  and 


a  bargain-basement  price.  The  following 
month,  the  stock  market  crashed,  and 
Hadden's  mother  soon  lost  almost  a  third 
of  her  million-dollar  estate.  In  time.  Luce's 
heirs  would  divide  more  than  S109  million 
in  Time  Inc.  stock,  while  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Haddens  would  inherit  shares 
worth  S2.6  million. 

Freed  from  Hadden's  shadow.  Luce 
quickly  grew  into  his  talents,  becom- 
ing the  most  influential  magazine  pub- 
lisher in  history  and  for  decades  the  most 
powerful  media  mogul  in  America.  Em- 
ploying his  editor's  post  as  a  lectern.  Luce 


became  the  missionary  of  the  media,  an 
imperialist  who  consistently  urged  Ameri- 
cans to  spread  democracy  and  capitalism 
throughout  the  globe. 

As  he  traveled  the  world,  delivering 
hundreds  of  speeches  about  everything 
from  his  childhood  in  China  to  his  years 
at  Yale.  Luce  repeatedly  claimed  credit  for 
Hadden's  ideas.  In  all  of  his  talks  before  a 
public  audience.  Luce  mentioned  Hadden's 
name  only  a  handful  of  times.  If  asked  to 
discuss  Hadden.  Luce  would  downplay  his 
old  partner's  role,  saying  Hadden  died  just 
as  Time  was  "beginning  to  see  the  light." 
When  a  friend  w  ho  deeply  missed  Hadden 
gently  brought  him  up  in  conversation, 
Luce  sniffed.  "Time  was  his  monument 
and  he  done  it." 

Soon  Hadden  was  nothing  but  a  faint 
memory.  One  book  about  Time  Inc.  would 
describe  him  as  a  "footnote"  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company  he  brought  to  life— a 
company  that  would  become  the  world's 
largest  media  conglomerate.  Luce's  face 
would  be  printed  on  a  postage  stamp,  his 
achievements  chronicled  in  multiple  biog- 
raphies, while  Hadden  would  become  the 
subject  of  a  single  book,  commissioned  by 
Luce  after  two  decades  of  cajoling  by  Had- 
den's family  and  friends.  Now  long  out  of 
print,  the  book  was  derided  by  the  writer's 
own  brother  as  an  affront  to  the  memory 
of  Hadden. 

Luce's  failure  to  do  right  by  his  friend 
was  a  personal  tragedy  not  only  for  Had- 
den but  for  Luce  himself,  who  had  to  live 
each  day  with  the  choice  he  had  made. 
This  famous  champion  of  moral  causes 
had  faced  the  most  personal  of  moral 
tests— and  been  found  wanting.  As  a  result. 
Hadden's  legacy  continued  to  haunt  Luce 
from  beyond  the  grave. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  Brit's  genius,  and  not 
yours,  that  is  the  basis  for 
your  magnificent  success." 
the  early  Time  editor  and 
Newsweek  founder  Thom- 
as J.  C.  Mart\  n  wrote  Luce 
only  a  year  before  his  death.  "You  might 
pay  him  belated  tribute  by  putting  his 
name  as  co-founder  on  the  inside  mast- 
head of  Time." 

That  would  not  happen  during  Luce's 
lifetime.  In  February  of  1967.  Luce  died  at 
68  of  a  coronary  occlusion.  The  following 
week.  Luce's  successors  placed  his  face  on 
the  cover  of  Time— an  honor  Hadden  ne\er 
received.  But  the  editors  handed  Hadden 
a  measure  of  recognition,  even  so.  In  that 
same  issue,  they  decided  to  recast  Time's 
masthead,  and  right  under  the  Time  logo 
they  printed  these  words,  which  grace  the 
magazine  to  this  day: 

Founders:  Briton  Hadden  1898-1929. 
Henry  R.  Litee  1898-1967.  Z 
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Jess  Jackson.  Cameiot  Highlands  Estates.  Santa  Maria  Valley 


KENC1MX-JACKSON 


Winemakers   in   Burgundy  covet  this   land. 

The  revered  Brother  Timothy,  legendary  Christian  Broth- 
ers winemaker,  selected  this  land  as  being  the  perfect 
place  to  grow  grapes.  Why?  The  unigue  combination  of 
a  cooling  fog,  calcerous  rock  and  limestone  produces 
grapes  with  perfect  flavor  balance. 

This  soil,  located  in  our  Cameiot  Highlands 
Estates  vineyard,  is  actually  uplifted  seabed  from  pre- 
historic geologic  activity.  This  former  seabed  provides 
excellent  water  drainage.  As  a  result,  the  vines  focus 
their  nutrients  and  energy  on  the  grapes. 


Because  of  our  close  proximity  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  famous  cool  fog,  the  grapes  grown  in 
this  prized  vineyard  enjoy  a  more  leisurely  ripening 
process  with  longer  hangtime  on  the  vine.  This  allows 
for  phenolic  maturity  in  which  all  elements  of  the  grape 
achieve  optimal  ripening.  The  reward  is  a  Chardonnay 
grape  with  natural  tannin,  pH.  acid  and  flavor  balance. 
Winemakers  in  Burgundy  grudgingly  admit  they  may 
see  wines  like  this  only  once  every  ten  years. 

Many  of  you  enjoy  the  taste  of  our  wines  but  are 
not  sure  why.  My  goal  is  to  help  with  A  Taste  of  theTruth. 


Kj.com/truth 

©2006  Kenaaii-JacKson  Wine  Estates 
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They  called  it  "the  American  Century"  but  the  past  hundred  years  actually 

saw  a  shift  away  from  Western  dominance.  Through  the  long  lens  of  Edward  Gibbons 

history,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Rome  331  and 

America  and  Europe  2006  appeal*  to  have  more  than  a  few  problems  in  common 

By  Mall  Ferguson 


The  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural 
and  inevitable  effect  of  immoderate  greatness. 
Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  decay: 
the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied 
with  the  extent  of  conquest. 

—Edward  Gibbon.  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  "General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of 

the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West." 

I 

It  was  230  years  ago  that  Edward  Gib- 
bon published  the  first  volume  of  77?? 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
a  work  conceived,  as  he  put  it,  "amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol"  in  Rome.  It 
was  among  the  shining  and  still-intact 
buildings  of  another  capital  that  I  began 
(presumptuously,  no  doubt)  to  imagine 
a  sequel  that  might  be  written:  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  of  the  West,  mean- 
ing that  distinctive  complex  of  beliefs 
and  institutions  which  originated  with 
the  Greeks,  was  planted  across  Europe  by  the  Romans, 
embraced  Christianity  under  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
and  crossed  to  the  New  World  with  Columbus. 

The  idea  of  Western  decline  is  hardly  a  new  one.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War.  a  prematurely  re- 
tired German  schoolteacher  named  Oswald  Spengler 
published  the  first  volume  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
books  of  the  20th  century.  Der  Untergang  des  Abend- 
landes.  usually  translated  as  The  Decline  of  the  West. 
These  days,  however,  few  people  bother  with  Spengler: 
his  prose  is  too  turgid,  his  debt  to  the  philosopher  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche  too  large,  his  influence  on  the  Nazis  (for 
whom  he  voted  but  against  whom  he  later  turned)  too 
obvious.  And  no  one  takes  seriously  his  idiosyncratic 
theory  that  civilizations,  like  the  weather,  pass  through 
seasons.  In  any  case,  events  since  1945  have  tended  to 
discredit  Spengler's  central  idea  of  a  Western  downfall. 
It  has  seemed  much  more  convincing— and  perhaps 
also  more  gratifying— to  portray  the  history  of  the  20th 
century  as  part  of  a  protracted  Occidental  ascendancy. 
"Much  of  the  last  three  centuries."  wrote  the  late  Brit- 
ish historian  J.  M.  Roberts  in  his  book  Triumph  of  the 
West,  published  in  1985.  "is  the  story  of  a  triumph  of 
the  outright  power  of  the  West."  But  not  only  a  triumph 
of  Western  power,  he  argued— above  all,  the  triumph  of 
Western  civilization. 

Just  four  years  later,  the  20th  century  appeared  to 
culminate  in  a  comprehensive  Western  victory,  with  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Famously,  on  the 
very  eve  of  those  events.  Francis  Fukuyama.  professor  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  moved  to  proclaim  "the 
end  of  history"  and  the  victory  of  the  Western  model  of 
liberal  and  democratic  capitalism.  Far  from  suffering  its 
downfall  in  the  20th  century,  as  Spengler  had  anticipat- 
ed, the  West  appeared  to  attain  its  historic  zenith.  Neo- 
conservatives  in  the  United  States,  intoxicated  by  their 
country's  unrivaled  status  as  a  "hyperpower"  and  its 
achievement  of  "full-spectrum  dominance"  in  warfare, 
wondered  only  how  American  primacy  could  be  per- 
petuated for  another  "American  century." 

Yet  in  many  ways  this  inversion  of  Spengler  is  a  fun- 
damental misreading  of  the  trajectory  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  Far  from  being  a  time  of  Western  ascen- 
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dancy,  the  past  century  has  in  reality  witnessed  something  more  like 
a  re-orientation  of  the  world— albeit  only  a  partial  re-orientation— and 
the  relative  decline  of  the  West. 

In  1900  the  West  really  did  rule  the  world.  From  the  Bosporus 
to  the  Bering  Strait,  from  Siberia  to  Ceylon,  nearly  all  of  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Orient  was  under  some  form  of  Western 
imperial  rule.  The  British  had  long  ruled  India,  the  Dutch  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  French  Indochina;  the  Americans  had  just  seized 
the  Philippines;  the  Russians  aspired  to  control  Manchuria.  All  the 
imperial  powers  had  established  parasitical  outposts  in  China.  The 
East,  in  short,  had  been  subjugated,  even  if  that  process  involved 
far  more  complex  negotiations  and  compromises  between  rulers  and 
ruled  than  used  to  be  acknowledged. 

Western  hegemony  was  one  of  the  great  asymmetries  of  world 
history.  Taken  together,  the  metropoles  of  all  the  Western  empires— 
the  American,  Belgian,  British,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish— accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  world's 
land  surface  and  just  18  percent  of  its  population.  Their  possessions, 
however,  amounted  to  37  percent  of  global  territory  and  28  percent 
of  mankind.  And  if  we  regard  the  Russian  empire  as  effectively  an- 
other European  empire  extending  into  Asia,  the  total  share  of  these 
Western  empires  rises  to  more  than  half  the  world's  area  and  popu- 
lation. This  was  a  political  globalization  unseen  before  or  since. 

What  enabled  the  minority  in  the  West  to  rule  the  majority  in  the 
East  in  1900  was  not  so  much  scientific  knowledge  in  its  own  right  as 
its  systematic  application  to  both  production  and  destruction.  By  con- 
trast, the  empires  of  the  East,  from  the  Ottoman  to  the  Qing,  failed 
disastrously  to  modernize  themselves.  Their  economies  remained 
trapped  in  subsistence  agriculture  while  the  West  forged  ahead,  colo- 
nizing and  industrializing,  devouring  sugar  and  burning  coal.  Their 
tax  systems  were  inefficient,  forcing  Oriental  rulers  to  borrow  from 
Western  capital  bankers.  Eastern  armies  remained  long  on  pageantry 
and  short  on  firepower,  while  the  West  could  deploy  well-drilled  troops 
equipped  with  machine  guns  and  heavy  artillery.  Eastern  navies  stood 
no  chance  against  the  Western  combination  of  steam  and  steel. 

Nothing  symbolized  better  the  humiliation  of  the  East  than  the 
Western  military  intervention  to  suppress  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  in 
China,  in  1900.  The  rebels,  who  had  menaced  Western  diplomats 
and  missionaries,  relied  on  martial  arts  and  magic.  Having  wiped 


According  to  Gibbon,  Rome  fell  through  a  combination  of  ex- 
ternal overreach,  internal  corruption,  religious  transformation,  and 
barbarian  invasion.  That  the  United  States— and,  perhaps  even 
more,  the  European  Union— might  have  something  to  learn  from  his 
account  is  too  seldom  acknowledged,  perhaps  because  Americans 
and  Europeans  like  to  pretend  that  their  polities  today  are  some- 
thing more  exalted  than  empires.  But  suppose  for  a  moment  (as  the 
Georgetown  University  historian  Charles  Kupchan  has  suggested  in 
The  End  of  the  American  Era)  that  Washington  really  is  the  Rome  of 
our  time,  while  Brussels,  the  headquarters  of  the  European  Union, 
is  Byzantium,  the  city  transformed  in  the  fourth  century  into  the  sec- 
ond imperial  capital,  Constantinople.  Like  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
the  West  today  has  its  Western  and  Eastern  halves,  though  they  are 
separated  by  the  Atlantic  rather  than  the  Adriatic.  And  that  is  not 
the  only  thing  we  have  in  common  with  our  Roman  predecessors  of 
a  millennium  and  a  half  ago. 

II 

The  Romans . . .  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  war  and  government; 
by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues . . .  they  had  obtained,  in  the 
course  of  the  three  succeeding  centuries,  an  absolute  empire  over 

many  countries T/ie  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  still  extended 

from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris . . .  but  the  animating  health 
and  vigour  were  fled. . . .  The  barbarians . . .  soon  discovered  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

—Gibbon,  Chapter  VII. 

There  is  a  well-established  American  tradition,  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  Gore  Vidal  in  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  American 
Empire,  of  worrying  that  the  United  States  might  go  the  way  of 
Rome.  But  the  perennial  liberal  fear  is  of  the  early  Roman  predica- 
ment more  than  the  late  one.  It  is  the  fear  that  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States— above  all,  its  hallowed  Constitution, 
based  on  the  careful  separation  of  powers— could  be  corrupted  by 
the  ambitions  of  an  imperial  presidency.  Every  time  a  commander  in 
chief  attempts  to  increase  the  power  of  the  executive  branch,  pleading 
wartime  exigency,  there  is  a  predictable  chorus  of  "The  Republic  is  in 
danger."  We  have  heard  that  chorus  most  recently  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  prisoners  detained  without  trial  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the 
use  of  torture  in  the  interrogation  of  suspected  insurgents  in  Iraq. 


The  U.S.  cannot  put  enough  boots  on  the 

ground  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  conquered  territory. 


them  out,  the  Western  expeditionary  force  staged  a  "grand  march" 
through  Beijing's  Forbidden  City  and  then  undertook  punitive  raids 
deep  into  Shanxi  Province,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria. 

Just  a  few  years  later,  however,  the  East  began  to  re-assert  itself.  Ja- 
pan's defeat  of  Russia  on  land  and  at  sea  in  1904-5  marked  a  turning 
point  in  world  history.  From  that  point  on,  the  balance  of  geopolitical 
power  began  to  turn,  slowly  and  painfully,  back  toward  the  more  popu- 
lous part  of  the  world.  It  is  only  when  the  extent  of  Western  dominance 
in  1900  is  appreciated  that  the  true  narrative  arc  of  the  20th  century  re- 
veals itself.  This  was  not  "the  triumph  of  the  West,"  but  rather  the  crisis 
of  the  European  empires,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was  the  revival 
of  the  East— beginning  in  Japan— and  the  relative  decline  of  the  West. 

This  has  not  been  a  decline  in  the  sense  that  Spengler  envisaged: 
a  kind  of  corrosive  metropolitan  ennui.  Rather,  it  has  been  an  unex- 
pected but  inexorable  military  decline.  It  has  been  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible economic  decline.  It  has  been  a  subtle  but  unmistakable  cultural 
decline.  Above  all,  it  has  been  a  creeping  demographic  decline.  In 
short,  it  has  been  a  decline  in  precisely  the  sense  that  Gibbon  under- 
stood the  decline  of  Rome's  empire. 


Gibbon  could  scarcely  ignore  the  question  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic's decay.  Indeed,  there  is  an  important  passage  in  77?^  Decline  and 
Fall  that  specifically  deals  with  the  revival  of  torture  as  a  tool  of 
tyranny.  Few  generations  of  Englishmen  were  more  sensitive  than 
Gibbon's  to  the  charge  that  their  own  ideals  of  liberty  were  being 
subverted  by  the  temptations  of  empire.  The  year  when  his  first  vol- 
ume appeared  was  also  the  year  the  American  colonies  used  pre- 
cisely that  charge  to  justify  their  own  bid  for  independence. 

Yet  Gibbon's  real  interest  lay  elsewhere,  with  the  period  of  Roman 
decline  long  after  republican  virtue  had  yielded  to  imperial  vice.  Tlie 
Decline  and  Fall  is  not  concerned  with  the  fall  of  the  republic.  It  is  a 
story  that  properly  begins  with  the  first  signs  of  imperial  overstretch. 
Until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.d.  331-63),  Rome  could  still 
confidently  send  its  legions  as  far  as  the  river  Tigris.  Yet  Julian's  in- 
vasion of  Mesopotamia  (present-day  Iraq,  but  then  under  Persian 
rule)  proved  to  be  his  undoing.  According  to  Gibbon,  he  had  re- 
solved, "by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise  the  haughty  na- 
tion which  had  so  long  resisted  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome." 
Although  initially  victorious  at  Ctesiphon  (approximately  20  miles 
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southeast  of  modern  Baghdad),  Julian  was  forced  by  his 
|  enemy's  scorched-earth  policy  to  retreat  back  to  Roman 
territory.  "As  soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided  which  in- 
terrupted [his]  march."  Gibbon  relates,  "he  beheld  the 
melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked  desert."  The 
Persians  harried  his  famished  legions  as  they  withdrew. 
In  one  skirmish.  Julian  himself  was  fatally  wounded. 

What  had  gone  wrong?  The  answer  sheds  revealing  light 
on  some  of  the  problems  the  United  States  currently  faces 
in  the  same  troubled  region.  A  recurrent  theme  of  Gibbon's 
work  is  that  the  Romans  gradually  lost  "the  animating 
health  and  vigour"  which  had  made  them  militarily  invin- 
cible in  the  glory  days  of  Julian's  predecessor  Trajan.  They 
had  lost  their  discipline.  They  started  complaining  about 
the  weight  of  their  armor.  In  a  word,  they  had  gone  soft.  At 
the  same  time,  like  most  armies,  their  fighting  effective- 
ness diminished  the  farther  they  were  from  home. 

Most  of  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the  United  States  Army 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
it  is  the  best  equipped  and  the  best  fed.  More  doubtful  is  how 
well  it  is  configured  to  win  a  protracted  low-intensity  conflict 
in  a  country  such  as  Iraq.  One  sign  of  the  limes  that  might 
have  amused  Gibbon  has  been  the  recent  relaxation  of  con- 
ditions for  recruits  undergoing  basic  training.  (A  friend  of 
mine  who  was  in  the  army  snorted  w  ith  derision  on  hearing 
that  trainees  are  now  allowed  eight  and  a  half  hours  of  sleep 
a  night.)  Another  symptom  of  military  malaise  has  been 
the  heavy  reliance  of  the  Defense  Department  on  National 
Guard  and  reserve  troops,  who  have  at  times  accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  U.S.  contingent  deployed  in  Iraq. 

The  real  problem,  however,  is  a  simple  matter  of  num- 
bers. To  put  it  bluntly,  the  United  States  has  a  chronic 
manpower  deficit,  which  means  it  cannot  put  enough  boots  on  the 
ground  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  conquered  territory.  This  is  not 
because  it  lacks  young  men;  it  has  at  least  seven  times  as  many  as 
Iraq.  It  is  that  it  chooses,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  employ  only  a 
tiny  proportion  of  its  population  (half  of  1  percent)  in  its  armed  forces, 
and  to  deploy  only  a  fraction  of  these  in  overseas  conflict  zones. 

In  1920.  to  illustrate  the  difficulty,  when  British  forces  quelled  a  major 
insurgency  in  Iraq,  they  numbered  around  135,000.  Coincidentally,  that  is 
very  close  to  the  number  of  American  military  personnel  currently  in  that 
country.  The  trouble  is  that  the  population  of  Iraq  was  just  over  3  million 
in  1920.  whereas  today  it  is  around  26  million.  Thus  the  ratio  of  Iraqis  to 
foreign  forces  in  1920  was,  at  most.  23  to  1.  Today  it  is  around  210  to  1.  To 
arrive  at  a  ratio  of  23  to  1 .  roughly  one  million  American  troops  would  be 
needed.  Reinforcements  on  that  scale  are.  needless  to  say.  inconceivable. 

This  is  the  reality  of  what  Michael  Ignatieff.  the  Canadian  Liberal 
politician  and  scholar,  has  called  "empire  lite"  in  his  book  of  that 
name.  In  theory,  the  American  military  is  a  lean  and  mean  fighting 
machine.  In  practice,  however,  downsizing  has  left  it  with  too  few 
combat  soldiers  to  make  a  success  of  imperial  policing—a  labor- 
intensive  task  that  renders  redundant  much  of  its  high-tech  hardware. 


The  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was  warmly  felt. 

and  honestly  confessed,  by  the  provincials  as  well  as  Romans // 

was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  should  discover 
in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay  and  corruption. 

—Gibbon,  Chapter  II. 

You  are  still  not  convinced.  So.  you  say.  the  war  in  Iraq  is  not  go- 
ing well.  But  what  about  the  bigger  picture?  How  can  the  West 
possibly  be  regarded  as  being  in  decline  when  it  is  so  eco- 
nomically dominant  in  the  world?  Today  the  combined  output  of 
the  six  biggest  Western  economies— Canada.  France.  Germany. 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States— exceeds  half 


of  total  global  output.  Gross  domestic  product  (G.D.R)  per  capita 
in  the  United  States  is  more  than  30  times  higher  than  it  is  in  the 
economies  of  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Yet  the  difference  between  the  West  and  the  Rest  is  much  nar- 
rower than  it  once  was.  As  recently  as  1968.  American  G.D.P  per 
capita  was  127  times  higher  than  that  of  East  Asia.  By  this  measure 
alone,  the  gap  between  West  and  East  has  narrowed  dramatically 
in  our  time.  And  it  will  continue  to  narrow.  The  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  estimates  that  the  Chinese  economy  is  growing  at  a  rate 
roughly  three  times  that  of  the  United  States.  According  to  Gold- 
man Sachs.  China's  G.D.P  will  overtake  Britain's  this  year.  By  2041 
it  is  likely  to  be  the  biggest  economy  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Western  economies  have  vulnerabilities  that 
have  been  largely  obscured  by  the  debt-financed  boom  of  the  past 
five  years.  America's  gross  federal  debt  now  exceeds  S8.5  trillion,  and 
if  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  outlook  turns  out  to  be  correct, 
we  are  just  a  decade  away  from  a  SI  2.8  trillion  debt— more  than  dou- 
ble what  President  Bush  inherited  from  his  predecessor.  Moreover, 
the  officially  stated  borrowings  of  the  federal  government  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  U.S.  debt  problem.  Ordinary  American  households, 
too,  have  gone  on  a  borrowing  spree  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 
U.S.  household  credit-market  debt  has  risen  from  just  above  45  per- 
cent of  G.D.P.  in  the  early  1980s  to  more  than  70  percent  in  recent 
years.  The  remarkable  resilience  of  American  consumer  spending  in 
the  past  15  years  has  been  based  partly  on  a  collapse  in  the  personal 
savings  rate  from  around  7.5  percent  of  income  to  below  zero. 

For  demographic  reasons.  Americans  need  to  be  saving  much 
more  than  this.  According  to  the  United  Nations'  intermediate  pro- 
jections, male  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  will  rise  from  75 
to  80  between  now  and  2050.  The  share  of  the  American  popula- 
tion that  is  aged  65  or  over  will  rise  from  12  percent  to  nearly  21 
percent.  By  2050  the  elderly-dependency  ratio  (the  ratio  of  the  popu- 
lation aged  65  years  or  over  to  the  population  aged  15-64)  could 
double.  Only  a  minority  of  Americans  have  made  adequate  private 
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provision  for  their  retirement.  That  implies  that  most  new  retirees 
in  the  years  ahead  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  Social  Security. 
Medicare,  and  Medicaid.  Today,  the  average  retiree  receives  benefits 
totaling  S2 1.000  a  year  from  these  programs.  Multiply  that  by  37 
million  (the  current  number  of  elderly  Americans)  and  you  can  see 
why  these  programs  already  consume  42  percent  of  federal  outlays. 
All  this  implies  that  the  federal  government  has  much  larger  un- 
funded liabilities  than  official  data  imply.  If  you  compare  the  current 
value  of  all  projected  future  government  expenditures— including 
debt-service  payments  with  the  current  value  of  all  projected  future 
government  receipts,  the  gap  is  about  S66  trillion,  according  to  calcu- 


Outwardly.  it  is  true,  the  institutions  that  exist  to  preserve  and 
propagate  our  culture  are  in  good  shape.  Never  has  the  percent- 
age of  young  people  attending  college  been  higher.  Never  have 
American  universities  dominated  higher  education  and  academic 
research  as  they  do  today.  Our  museums  and  concert  halls  offer 
more  exhibitions  and  recitals  than  the  enthusiast  can  possibly  hope 
to  attend.  And  to  enter  any  branch  of  Barnes  &  Noble  is  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  number  of  books  being  published. 

Vet  b eneath  this  upper  crust  of  high  culture  there  simmers  a  less 
appetizing  stew.  Few  children  read  for  pleasure.  Most  boys  would 
rather  fritter  away  their  time  on  brutalizing  video  games  such  as 


Today,  20  million  Muslims  live  in  the 

European  Union,  and  that  number  is  certain  to  rise. 


lations  by  economists  Jagadeesh  Gokhale.  of  the  Cato  Institute,  and 
Kent  Smetters.  professor  at  the  Wharton  School. 

Americans,  however,  are  not  just  borrowing  from  one  another  and. 
in  effect,  from  the  next  generation.  They  are  also,  to  a  vast  extent, 
borrowing  from  foreigners.  In  all  but  two  years  since  1992.  the  gap 
between  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  the  United  States  exports 
and  the  amount  it  imports  has  grown  wider.  This  year,  the  current 
account  deficit— which  is  largely  a  trade  deficit— could  rise  as  high 
as  7  percent  of  G.D.P.,  or  nearly  double  its  peak  in  the  mid-1980s. 
The  result  is  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  foreign  debt.  Estimates 
of  the  net  international  investment  position  of  the  United  States— the 
difference  between  the  overseas  assets  owned  by  Americans  and  the 
American  assets  owned  by  foreigners— have  declined  from  a  modest 
positive  balance  of  8  percent  of  G.D.P.  in  the  mid-1980s  to  a  huge 
net  liability  of  minus  22  percent  today.  In  other  words,  foreigners  are 
accumulating  large  claims  on  the  future  output  of  the  United  States. 
Around  20  percent  of  corporate  bonds  are  now  in  foreign  hands,  and 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  stock  market. 

These  are  largely  hidden  weaknesses  at  present.  Yet  it  cannot  be  a 
sign  of  Western  strength  that  the  annual  bill  for  Social  Security  in  the 
United  States  (S554  billion)  is  now  larger  than  the  bill  for  national  se- 
curity (S5 12  billion).  And  it  cannot  be  a  sign  of  imperial  vigor  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  rely  so  heavily  on  foreign  investors— including 
Asian  central  banks  and  Middle  Eastern  treasuries— to  help  finance 
a  foreign  policy  that  currently  has  minimal  international  support. 

IV 

The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  same  level, 
the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished. . . .  The  name  of  Poet  was  almost 
forgotten;  that  of  Orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists.  A  cloud  of 
critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning, 
and  the  decline  of  genius  was  soon  followed  by  the  corruption  of 

taste This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind . . .  was  daily  sinking 

below  the  old  standard. 

—Gibbon.  Chapter  II. 

Perhaps  our  most  perplexing  vulnerability,  however,  is  cultural. 
Gibbon  was  acute  in  identifying  literary  decline  as  one  symp- 
tom of  a  more  profound  Roman  malaise.  And  if  his  barbed 
allusion  to  the  "darkened  . . .  face  of  learning"  does  not  immediately 
strike  a  chord,  then  some  of  the  other  symptoms  may.  While  "the  cor- 
rupt and  opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified  every  vice  that  could  be 
collected  from  the  mighty  conflux  of  nations  and  manners,"  Gibbon 
wrote,  "the  most  lively  and  splendid  amusement  of  the  idle  multitude 
depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games  and  spectacles." 
Orgies  and  circuses  are  not  precisely  the  favorite  pastimes  of  Western 
society  today.  But  if  you  substitute  pornography  and  nascar,  the  par- 
allel is  not  so  far-fetched. 


Grand  Theft  Auto.  Girls  no  longer  play  with  dolls:  they  are  them- 
selves the  dolls,  dressed  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  fashion  in- 
dustry. Endlessly  gaming,  chatting,  and  chilling  with  their  iPods.  the 
next  generation  already  has  a  more  tenuous  connection  to  "Western 
civ  ilization"  than  most  parents  appreciate. 

Gibbons  argument  against  Roman  "luxury"  was  in  part  that  it 
sapped  the  empire's  martial  strength.  Here.  too.  there  is  a  striking 
analogy.  For  our  culture's  sedentary  character— our  strong  preference 
for  watching  over  doing,  for  virtual  over  real  action— seems  closely 
correlated  to  our  changing  physical  shape.  Gibbon"s  Romans  be- 
came metaphorical  pygmies.  We.  by  contrast,  are  being  transformed 
into  actual  giants.  We  are  certainly  taller  on  average  than  past  gen- 
erations, a  consequence  of  improvements  in  nutrition.  But  we  are 
also  wider,  since  we  now  consume  significantly  more  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates than  we  actually  need.  According  to  the  standard  measure 
of  obesity,  the  body-mass  index,  the  percentage  of  Americans  classi- 
fied as  obese  nearly  doubled,  from  12  percent  to  21  percent,  between 
1991  and  2001.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  American  men  are  officially 
considered  overweight,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  those  between 
45  and  64.  Only  Western  Samoans  and  Kuwaitis  are  fatter. 

Y 

The  natives  of  Europe  ...no  longer  possessed  that  public  courage 
which  is  nourished  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  sense  of  national 
honor,  the  presence  of  danger,  and  the  habit  of  command. . . .  They 
. . .  trusted  for  their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  posterity  of 
their  boldest  leaders  was  contented  with  the  rank  of  citizens. 

—Gibbon.  Chapter  II. 

Often  fat  and  sometimes  fatheaded.  the  new  Romans  of  the 
United  States  are  nevertheless  less  decadent  than  their  coun- 
terparts in  that  part  of  the  new  West  across  the  Atlantic,  gov- 
erned from  the  new  Constantinople.  Brussels.  The  United  States 
remains  a  vigorously  Christian  country,  thanks  in  part  to  the  in- 
vigorating competition  there  has  always  been  among  its  multiple  de- 
nominations and  sects.  Americans  also  remain  capable  of  a  robust 
patriotism  (though  this  seems  to  require  regular  foreign  attacks  on 
U.S  soil  to  be  sustained).  And— unlike  the  Romans— they  still  have 
a  resilient  work  ethic. 

Things  are  different  in  Europe.  The  Europeans  have  all  but  renounced 
warfare  as  a  tool  of  policy.  Their  armies  are  puny,  their  weapons  inferi- 
or. In  some  areas,  standards  of  physical  fitness  are  even  lower  than  in 
Middle  America.  Take  Scotland,  the  land  of  my  birth.  Male  life  expec- 
tancy in  some  parts  of  Glasgow  is  now  as  low  as  54.  There  has  been  a 
350  percent  rise  in  alcohol-related  deaths  in  the  last  two  decades.  About 
13,000  people  die  from  smoking-related  diseases  even,  year.  More  than 
a  third  of  Scotland's  12-year-olds  are  overweight  or  clinically  obese. 
While  Americans  work,  young  Europeans  are  to  a  remarkable 
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extent  idle.  In  Britain  as  a  whole,  more  than  5  million  adults  of 
working  age— nearly  1 5  percent  of  the  workforce— are  now  depen- 
dent on  benefits.  Nearly  half  of  those  have  been  living  on  welfare  for 
more  than  five  years.  The  reason  these  people  do  not  show  up  in  the 
official  unemployment  statistics  is  that  many  of  them  are  counted  as 
unfit  for  work  rather  than  jobless.  Every  day.  23  more  teenagers  in 
Britain  sign  up  for  "incapacity  benefit."  This  reflects  a  crisis  of  pub- 
lic education  as  much  as  of  public  health.  As  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  recently  pointed  out,  an 
exceptionally  large  share  of  British  pupils  leave  school  without  any 
qualifications  at  all.  One  in  six  British  adults  lacks  the  literacy  skills 
of  an  1 1-year-old.  It  may  be  technically  correct  that  the  incapacitated 
are  not  unemployed.  The  reality  is  that  they  are  unemployable. 

Most  striking  of  all,  Europe  has  become  the  world's  first  post- 
Christian  society.  There  was  a  time  when  Europe  could  justly  refer  to 
itself  as  "Christendom";  indeed,  this  was  the  most  enduring  legacy  of 
both  Rome  and  Byzantium.  Europeans  built  the  continent's  great  ca- 
thedrals to  accommodate  their  acts  of  worship.  As  pilgrims,  mission- 
aries, and  conquistadores.  they  sailed  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
intent  on  converting  the  heathens  to  the  true  faith.  Now,  however,  it 
is  they  who  are  the  heathens.  According  to  the  Gallup  Internation- 
al Millennium  Survey  of  religious  attitudes,  barely  20  percent  of 
Western  Europeans  attend  church  services  at  least  once  a  week, 
while  47  percent  of  North  Americans  and  82  percent  of  West  Af- 


almost  anything."  Evidence  to  support  his  point  is  now  abundantly 
available  in  post-Christian  Europe,  where  all  kinds  of  New  Age  cults 
and  irrational  beliefs  flourish.  Otherwise  intelligent  people  choose 
apartments  on  the  basis  of  feng  shui.  They  delude  themselves  into 
thinking  that  attendance  at  a  concert  will  reduce  poverty  in  Africa. 
They  are  simultaneously  against  poverty  and  against  global  warming, 
when  it  is  precisely  the  reduction  of  poverty  in  Asia  that  is  increasing 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide.  Drawn  to  conspiracy  theories  as  the  an- 
cients were  to  superstitions,  some  Europeans  blame  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment for  rising  sea  levels  (not  to  mention  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks). 

With  the  decline  of  Christianity,  Europe  is  also  experiencing  a 
rise  in  what  politicians  euphemistically  call  "antisocial  behavior." 
The  restrained  civility  that  was  once  a  hallmark  of  English  life  has 
all  but  vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  a  startling  rudeness.  Profanity  in 
the  street  and  on  television  has  become  the  norm.  Once,  a  lifetime 
ago.  an  English  writer  warned  of  a  future  in  which  the  state  would 
keep  the  population  under  permanent  surveillance.  Today.  George 
Orwell's  imaginary  Big  Brother  is  the  name  of  a  television  series  in 
which  individuals  volunteer  for  surveillance  by  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Far  from  being  inhibited  by  their  loss  of  privacy,  they  glory 
in  mutual  degradation.  Shame  has  gone;  so  has  civility.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights,  most  English  city  centers  become  no-go  zones 
where  drunken,  knife-wielding  youths  brawl  with  one  another  and 
the  police.  Another  striking  symptom  of  this  new  primitivism  is  the 
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ricans  do.  And  fully  1 5  percent  of  Western  Europeans  deny  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  "spirit.  God.  or  life  force"— more  than  7  times 
the  American  figure  and  15  times  the  West  African. 

The  exceptionally  low  level  of  British  religiousness  was  perhaps 
the  most  striking  revelation  of  a  recent  ICM  Research  poll.  One  in 
five  Britons  claims  to  "attend  an  organized  religious  service  regular- 
ly," less  than  half  the  American  figure.  And  only  19  percent  would 
be  willing  to  die  for  his  or  her  beliefs,  while  71  percent  of  Americans 
say  they  would. 

The  de-Christianization  of  Britain  is  a  relatively  recent  phe- 
nomenon, as  British  religious  and  cultural  historian  Callum 
Brown  has  shown.  For  most  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, Anglican  Easter  Day  communicants  accounted  for  between  5 
and  6  percent  of  the  population  of  England;  it  was  only  after  1960 
that  the  proportion  slumped  to  2  percent.  Figures  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  show  a  similar  trend:  steady  until  1960,  then  falling 
by  roughly  half.  As  those  figures  suggest,  British  Protestants  were 
not  especially  observant  (compared,  for  example,  with  Irish  Catho- 
lics), but  until  the  late  1950s  established-church  membership,  if  not 
attendance,  was  relatively  high  and  steady. 

Prior  to  1960,  most  marriages  in  England  and  Wales  were  solem- 
nized in  a  church;  then  the  slide  began,  down  to  around  40  percent 
in  the  late  1990s.  Especially  striking  is  the  decline  in  confirmations  of 
baptized  children.  Fewer  than  a  fifth  of  those  baptized  are  now  con- 
firmed, roughly  half  the  figure  for  the  period  from  1900  to  1960. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  was  not  the  British  Catholic  writer 
G  K.  Chesterton  who  said,  "When  men  stop  believing  in  God.  they 
don't  believe  in  nothing.  They  believe  in  anything."  But  he  could  have 
said  it.  Chesterton  viewed  atheism  with  the  utmost  suspicion.  Those 
who  disbelieve  in  God  on  supposedly  rational  grounds,  he  argued, 
merely  become  prey  to  pseudo-religions  and  superstitions.  His  neat- 
est formulation  was  in  Tfie  Miracle  of  Moon  Crescent,  where  he  wrote, 
"You  all  swore  you  were  hard-shelled  materialists;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  you  were  all  balanced  on  the  very  edge  of  belief— of  belief  in 


extraordinary  surge  in  the  popularity  of  tattoos,  once  associated  with 
the  unruly  Picts  of  the  Far  North.  In  this  modern  decline  and  fall,  it 
seems,  at  least  some  of  the  barbarians  come  from  within  the  empire. 

VI 

A  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and  provincials  flowed  into  the 
capacious  bosom  of  Rome.  Whatever  was  strange  or  odious, 
whoever  was  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in  the  obscurity  of  that 
immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  ...It  was  the  just 
complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives  that  the  capital  had  attracted  the 
vices  of  the  universe  and  the  manners  of  the  most  opposite  nations. 

-Gibbon,  Chapters  XV  and  XXXI. 
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othing  changed  Rome  more  than  immigration.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  West  today.  But  whereas  a  large  proportion 
.  1  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  come  from  countries 
that  were  colonized  by  Roman  Catholics  and  quickly  find  jobs  in 
America's  dynamic  labor  market,  the  situation  in  Europe  is  alto- 
gether different. 

The  demographic  transformation  of  the  West  has  its  roots  in 
feminism.  Legislation  against  sex  discrimination  opened  all  kinds 
of  careers  to  women  that  had  previously  been  dominated  by  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ready  availability  of  contraception  and  abor- 
tion gave  women  an  unprecedented  control  over  their  own  fertil- 
ity. Beginning  in  the  late  1970s,  the  average  Western  European 
couple  had  fewer  than  two  children.  Today  the  figure  is  around  1.4, 
whereas  it  needs  to  be  slightly  higher  than  2  for  a  population  to  re- 
main constant.  Europeans,  quite  simply,  have  ceased  to  reproduce 
themselves.  The  United  Nations  Population  Division  forecasts  that, 
if  Spanish  fertility  persists  at  such  low  levels,  within  50  years  the 
country's  population  will  decline  by  more  than  4  million.  The  popu- 
lation of  Italy  will  fall  by  a  fifth.  The  overall  reduction  in  native- 
born  European  numbers  could  be  as  much  as  14  million.  Not  even 
two  World  Wars  inflicted  such  an  absolute  decline  in  population. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  combination  of  relative  poverty  and  reli- 
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gious  revival  had  a  very  different  effect  on  Europe's  southern  and  east- 
ern neighbors.  Since  the  1950s,  according  to  UN.  figures,  the  crude 
birthrate  in  seven  of  the  Muslim  countries  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Mediterranean— Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Libya,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Syria— has  been  two  or  three  times  the  European  average.  The  gap  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  Britain  has  been  even  wider.  The  total  number  of 
children  per  woman  in  Britain  today  is  around  1.7.  The  latest  figure  for 
Pakistan,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  immigrants  to  Britain,  is  4.3. 

The  first  wave  of  immigration  to  Europe  after  World  War  II  was 
a  post-imperial  phenomenon;  people  from  former  colonies  migrat- 
ed in  response  to  apparent  labor  shortages.  Many  family  members 
later  followed.  Now,  as  European  societies  age,  they  are  attracting 
immigrants  from  rather  closer  to  home— from  Eastern  Europe  espe- 
cially—but the  flow  from  the  Muslim  periphery  continues,  much  of  it 
illegal.  The  trouble  is  that  many  of  the  newcomers  are  moving  to  res- 
idential ghettos  with  miserable  economic  prospects.  In  France,  the 
Western  European  country  with  the  largest  Muslim  population,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  foreign-born  residents  is  more  than  twice 
the  national  average,  which,  at  9  percent,  is  already  high  enough. 

Today,  around  20  million  Muslims  make  their  home  in  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  and  that  number  is  certain  to  rise,  even  if  Middle  East 
expert  Bernard  Lewis's  recent  prophecy— that  Muslims  would  be  a 
majority  in  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  21st  century— surely  goes  too 
far.  Fouad  Ajami,  director  of  the  Middle  East  Studies  Program  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  more  realistic  when  he  anticipates  that 
Muslim  "colonization"  will  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  certain 
regions  of  Europe,  just  as  it  was  when  the  Moors  ruled  southern 
Spain  (which  they  did  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  century),  or  when 
the  Ottomans  ruled  the  Balkans  (from  the  14th  to  the  19th). 

Those  historic  parallels  are  a  reminder  that  Islam  played  a  crucial 
role  in  Gibbon's  explanation  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
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Empire.  For  it  was  Islam  that  struck  a  heavy  blow  to  what  remained 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  when  the  Moors  advanced  into 
France  as  far  as  Poitiers,  where  they  were  finally  halted,  in  732.  And 
it  was  again  Islam  which  finally  decapitated  what  remained  of  the 
empire  in  the  East  when  the  Turks  sacked  Constantinople  in  1453. 

Gibbon's  account  of  monotheism  is  certainly  the  most  controver- 
sial part  of  his  great  work.  It  was  the  spread  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  world,  he  argues  in  the  notorious  15th  chapter  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall,  that  tended  to  dilute  the  martial  values  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  Venerating  the  Virgin  Mary  was  very  different  from  venerat- 
ing Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Yet  the  monotheism  of  Muhammad  had  a 
very  different  character  from  that  of  Christianity.  Islam,  in  Gibbon's 
account,  was  always  a  belligerent  religion.  "The  intrepid  souls  of  the 
Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm"  by  it,  he  notes.  "The  death  which 
they  had  always  despised  became  an  object  of  hope  and  desire." 

That  passage  resonates  in  our  own  time,  when  suicide  bomb- 
ers stalk  our  transport  systems,  dreaming  of  heavenly  trysts  with 
multiple  virgins.  The  problem,  as  Europeans  have  come  to  under- 
stand, is  that  it  takes  only  a  few  would-be  martyrs  within  a  single 
Muslim  community  to  produce  a  calamity. 

VII 

Gibbon  called  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "the 
greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind." Could  a  still  more  awful  scene  be  unfolding  in  the  form 
of  the  West's  decline  and  fall?  For  Gibbon,  Rome's  decline  was  the 
result  of  military  overstretch,  inner  decadence,  religious  conversion, 
and  barbarian  invasion.  To  my  mind,  all  of  these  are  operating  today 
to  undermine  what  remains  of  Western  dominance  in  the  world.  If 
the  United  States  suffers  mainly  from  the  first  and  second,  the  Euro- 
pean Union  seems  even  more  afflicted  by  the  third  and  fourth. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  as  we  have  seen,  the  West  could 
justly  claim  to  rule  the  world.  After  a  century  during 
which  one  Western  empire  after  another  has  declined  and 
fallen,  that  can  no  longer  credibly  be  claimed.  Empires,  of 
course,  take  time  to  decline  and  fall.  Gibbon  begins  his 
narrative  in  a.d.  96;  he  ends  it  in  1430,  more  than  a  mil- 
lennium later.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  pace 
of  imperial  descent  has  quickened  in  modern  times.  The 
longest-lived  empire  after  the  Romans  was  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  endured  for  469  years.  The  East  Euro- 
pean empires  of  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Romanovs  each 
existed  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The  Moguls  ruled  a 
substantial  part  of  what  is  now  India  for  235  years.  Of  an 
almost  identical  duration  was  the  realm  of  the  Safavids  in 
Persia.  The  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  British  empires 
can  all  be  said  to  have  endured  about  300  years.  The  lifes- 
pan of  the  Portuguese  empire  was  closer  to  500. 

The  empires  created  in  the  20th  century,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  all  of  comparatively  short  duration.  The  Bol- 
sheviks' Soviet  Union  (1922-91)  lasted  less  than  70  years,  a 
meager  record  indeed,  though  one  not  yet  equaled  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  established  in  1949.  Japan's 
colonial  empire,  which  can  be  dated  from  the  conquest 
of  Taiwan  in  1895,  lasted  barely  50.  Most  ephemeral  of  all 
modern  empires  was  the  so-called  Third  Reich  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  its  predecessor's 
borders  before  1938  and  had  retreated  within  them  by 
the  end  of  1944.  The  remaining  empires  of  the  West  are 
young  by  Roman  standards.  But  by  the  standards  of 
modern  times,  the  United  States— at  230  years— is  quite 
long  in  the  tooth.  The  day  when  the  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  will  be  reduced  to  a  picturesque  ruin  may 
seem  to  us  infinitely  remote.  History— including  the 
greatest  historian  of  them  all,  Edward  Gibbon— suggests 
that  it  may  come  sooner  than  we  think.  D 
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Every  year  since  1994, 

Vanity  Fair  has  anointed  the  \e\v 

Establishment-  the  50  major  figures  of  the 

Information  Age.  Beginning  this  year  we  are  expanding  the  list  to  100 — 
The  Vanity  Fair  100.  The  new  additions  expand  the  New  Establishment  beyond 
the  entertainment-information-technology  nexus  of  past  years.  The  new  New  Es- 
tablishment is  more  global,  more  inclusive,  and  more  representative  of  a  movable 
band  of  thinkers,  owners,  creators,  and  buyers  who  set  the  agenda  in  myriad  are- 
nas. Entry  to  the  list  is  based  on  a  number  of  factors:  wealth  and  influence  obvi-. 
ously.  but  also  intangibles,  like  vision,  the  footprint  they  will  leave  after  they  are 
gone,  and,  to  put  it  simply,  x  factor. 

The  New  Establishment  is  a  clannish  set:  they  sail  on  the  same  yachts  to  the 
same  locations— St.  Barth's,  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  South  of  France,  the  Croatian 
coast.  They  attend  the  same  conferences  and  ski  on  the  same  Black  Diamond  hills. 
They  buy  their  planes  and  boats  and  art  from  the  same  people.  They  bump  into 
one  another  at  the  same  restaurants  and  at  the  same  private-aviation  terminals. 
They  eat  together,  have  sleepovers  at  one  another's  vacation  homes,  and  holiday 
together.  The  merely  rich  buy  trophy  houses,  then  trophy  planes  and  trophy  art. 
The  really  rich  set  up  charitable  foundations  or  create  their  own  museums  to 
house  their  collections.  The  insanely  rich  have  all  of  that  plus  trophy  boats  and 
even  backup  trophy  boats  and  planes.  The  non-rich  members  of  the  New  Estab- 
lishment are  the  opinion  formers,  style  setters,  and  agenda  creators.  They  are  also 
valued  dinner  companions,  houseguests.  and  boatmates. 

The  most  seismic  event  in  the  New  Establishment  this  year  was  most  surely  War- 
ren Buffetts  landmark  decision  to  donate  S31  billion  of  his  personal  fortune  to  the 
Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation.  With  that  gesture,  the  bar  has  been  raised  for 
other  members  of  this  group.  Many  members  of  the  Vanity  Fair  100  have  received 
gifts  of  inheritance,  talent,  and  tenacity.  In  the  post-Warren  Buffett  future,  a  willing- 
ness to  lend  others  a  helping  hand  through  philanthropic  acts  will  be  a  major  factor. 
For  future  members  of  the  New  Establishment,  giving  well  will  be  the  best  revenge. 


RUPERT  MURDOCH 


LAST  YEAR:  4. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  It's  been  a  TOUgh 

couple  of  years  for  big  media  companies, 
but  the  ever  adaptable  Murdoch.  75.  and  his 
empire  continue  to  defy  the  odds.  On  tele- 
vision, his  Fox  News  Channel  dominates 
cable  news.  On  the  big  screen,  sequels  to 
such  sturdy  film  franchises  as  Ice  Age  and 
X-Men  have  generated  big  numbers  at  the 
box  office.  And  his  satellite-television  busi- 
ness continues  to  thrive.  But  it's  Murdoch's 
Internet  strategy  that  has  made  News  Corp. 
stock  so  buoyant.  In  August.  Google  agreed 
to  pay  News  Corp.  at  least  S900  million  for 
the  rights  to  handle  advertising  and  search 
functions  for  assorted  Web  sites,  includ- 
ing the  wildly  popular  teen  social  network 
M\  Space,  on  the  condition  that  Web-traffic 
targets  are  met.  Love  him  or  hate  him.  Mur- 
doch's position  as  the  King  of  All  Media  is 
unimpeachable. 

center  of  gravity:  New  York  City  (he  owns 
the  late  Laurance  Rockefeller's  20-room  tri- 
plex, on  Fifth  Avenue);  occasionally  Los  An- 
geles (he  and  his  wife.  Wendi.  bought  the  old 


Jules  Stein  estate  with  furnishings  included), 
London,  and  his  native  Australia. 
big  cool  friends:  Tony  Blair.  Bill  Clinton. 
Hillary  Clinton. 

little  buddies:  Tom  Freston:  Ross  Levinsohn. 
formerly  a  low -profile  manager  of  Fox's  online 
sports  division,  was  put  in  charge  of  News 
Corp.'s  Internet  division  and  given  a  S2  billion 
budget.  Levinsohn  promptly  plowed  SI. 5  bil- 
lion into  a  handful  of  Web  sites,  most  notably 
M>  Space. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR:  In 

Juh  he  hosted  a  luncheon  for  Hillary  Clinton, 
and  at  a  corporate  retreat  later  that  month. 
guests  included  such  notable  lefties  as  Bill 
Clinton  and  Bono.  Is  the  Wonder  from  Down 
Under  trying  to  soften  his  staunchly  conserva- 
tive image?  Perhaps  not.  In  a  recent  interview 
with  Charlie  Rose.  Murdoch  indicated  it  was 
unlikely  he'd  support  Hillary  if  she  ran  for 
president. 

EVIDENCE  OF  WARREN  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Has 

donated  to  New  York  City  schools;  and,  in 
August,  helped  fund  a  S3  million  grant  that 
formed  a  partnership  between  the  Large 
Cities  Climate  Leadership  Group  and  Bill 
Clinton's  foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     •     *     * 


SERGEY  BRIN 
LARRY  PAGE 


LAST  YEAR: 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Shockingly  ad- 
vanced. Google  accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
all  Web  searches  and  sells  advertising  in  43  lan- 
guages. Its  astonishing  SlOO-billion-plus  market 
cap  makes  it  worth  more  than  any  of  the  other 
big  media  companies.  When  Google's  employ- 
ees began  to  sell  some  of  their  shares,  the  state 
of  California  saw  an  immediate  spike  in  tax 
receipts.  The  33-year-olds  are  each  worth  more 
than  S14  billion.  Their  C.E.O.  Eric  Schmidt, 
says  he  sees  "no  limit"  to  Google's  growth.  Wit- 
ness their  new  deals,  made  in  August,  with  the 
Associated  Press.  Viacom,  and  News  Corp. 
center  of  gravity:  A  Boeing  767  at  an  esti- 
mated price  of  SI 5  million.  Refurbishing 
plans  include  seating  for  50  and  a  request 
for  hammocks. 

thorn  in  their  sides:  Critics  who  accuse  the 
company  of  becoming  dangerously  arro- 
gant, and  who  actually  expect  them  to  live 
up  to  their  motto  of  "Don't  be  evil."  Brin  ac- 
knowledged that  Google  sacrificed  its  prin- 
ciples when  it  gave  in  to  censorship  in  China 
and  even  hinted  at  a  possible  pullout. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Committed 
SI  billion  to  Google.org.  which  will  focus  on 
global  poverty,  energy,  and  the  environment. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

*     •     *     * 


STEVE  JOBS 


LAST  YEAR:  3. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  Jobs,  51.  USed  the 

music  business  to  catapult  Apple  back  to 
prominence— since  introducing  the  iPod  in 
2001.  Apple  stock  has  jumped  sevenfold. 
Now  he's  looking  for  another  boost,  this 
time  from  Hollywood.  After  first  striking 
deals  with  the  studios  and  networks  to  sell 
SI. 99  video  clips  and  TV  episodes,  he  is 
now  negotiating  to  sell  full-length  movies 
v ia  the  Internet.  A  deal  will  serve  as  Apple's 
formal  notice  that  it  is  headed  for  consum- 
er's living  rooms.  Not  since  Thomas  Edison 
and  Walt  Disney  has  the  world  seen  such  an 
ongoing  string  of  innovation  and  creativity. 
Simply  put.  he's  revolutionizing  the  media 
business. 

center  of  gravity:  Palo  Alto.  California. 
cool  friend:  Larry  Ellison. 
footwear:  Commodious,  according  to  tech- 
gossip  blog  Valley  wag.  which  pegs  his  New- 
Balances  at  size  14.  extra-wide. 
chink  in  the  armor:  Last  year,  Apple  teamed 
up  with  Motorola  and  Cingular  to  make 
the  Rokr.  a  cell  phone  capable  of  running 
iTunes.  The  gadget  flopped,  but  Apple-ites 
say  Jobs  is  determined  to  bring  another  cell- 
tune  dev  ice  to  the  market. 
all  you  need  is  clout:  Jobs  beat  Apple  Corps, 
the  Beatles'  guardian,  in  a  copyright  court 
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fight,  then  beat  grumbling  music  labels  in  an 
iTunes  pricing  dispute.  Next  big  bout:  after 
fighting  back  attempts  by  Sony  and  others 
to  displace  the  iPod,  Apple  may  now  have  to 
take  on  Microsoft,  which  is  mulling  its  own 
music  player. 

philanthropy  watch:  Jobs  is  way  cooler  than 
Bill  Gates,  but  when  it  comes  to  giving,  he 
so  far  comes  up  short  (as  does  everybody 
but  Warren  Buffett). 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

•     •     •     • 


H.  LEE  SCOTT 

n  hi-  Mart 


LAST  YEAR:  2. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  With  $312  bil- 
lion in  annual  sales,  1.8  million  employees, 
and  6.500  stores  in  15  countries,  Wal-Mart 
isn't  just  the  worlds  largest  company— it's 
almost  a  nation  unto  itself.  Having  already 
conquered  America's  working  class,  Scott. 
57,  is  trying  to  re-invent  the  mass  retailer  by 
targeting  upscale  and  hip  urban  consumers. 
center  of  gravity:  Bentonville,  Arkansas. 

BIG  COOL  NEW  FRIEND:  Al  Gore. 

new  wheels:  Traded  in  his  Volkswagen  Beetle 
for  a  hybrid  Lexus  S.U.V. 
strange  bedfellow:  Greenpeace,  which  ac- 
cused "Whale-Mart"  of  selling  illegally 
caught  whale  and  dolphin  meat.  Recently, 
Scott  wrote  an  article  for  the  environmental 
group's  newsletter.  In  another  surprisingly 
pro-environment  move,  Scott  committed 
Wal-Mart  to  spending  S500  million  a  year 
to  reduce  greenhouse-gas  emissions  and 
pursue  sustainability.  It  also  has  two  "green" 
Supercenters. 

should  be  embarrassed  about:  The  leaked  dia- 
logue from  the  company's  internal  Web  site 
in  which  a  manager  asks  why  "the  largest 
company  on  the  planet  cannot  offer  some 
type  of  medical  retirement  benefits."  Scott 
said  the  manager  was  disloyal  and  should 
consider  quitting. 

EVIDENCE  OF   BUFFETT-LIKE   BEHAVIOR:   Donated 

S21  million  in  money  and  merchandise  and 
responded  energetically  to  help  victims  of 
Katrina— Wal-Mart  acted  faster  and  more 
effectively  than  fema. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

•     *     •     • 


BILLJ3ATES 


LAST  YEAR:  6. 

stage  of  global  conouest:  In  June.  Gates,  50, 
announced  that  he  would  give  up  his  day-to- 
day role  at  Microsoft  in  2008  to  devote  most 
of  his  time  to  his  foundation  (co-chaired 
with  his  wife,  Melinda.  and  his  father.  Wil- 
liam H.).  which  focuses  on  public  health  and 
education— and  has  already  made  inroads 
against  malaria,  aids,  and  tuberculosis  in 
the  developing  world.  The  foundation's  $30 
billion  endowment— which  will  be  bolstered 
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further  by  buddy  Warren  Buffett's  chipping 

in  the  bulk  of  his  own  fortune— makes  it  the 

largest  private  philanthropic  effort  ever,  far 

exceeding  the  sums  donated  by  Rockefeller. 

Ford,  and  Carnegie  (even  after  adjusting  for 

inflation). 

center  of  gravity:  Massive  mansion  outside 

Seattle,  on  Lake  Washington. 

aquatic  toy:  Ice,  his  299-foot  yacht. 

big  cool  new  friend:  Bono,  with  whom  he  and 

Melinda  shared  Time's  2005  Persons  of  the 

Year  cover.  The  couple  had  U2  to  lunch  and 

went  to  the  band's  concerts  two  consecutive 

nights. 

secret  ambition:  Reportedly,  winning  the 

Nobel  Peace  Prize.  ("He's  told  his  friends 

privately  that's  his  goal,"  said  Silicon  Valley 

author  Robert  X.  Cringely.) 

startling  confession:  "I  wish  I  wasn't"  the 

world's  richest  man.  he  told  a  conference  of 

online-ad  executives.  "There's  nothing  good 

that  comes  out  of  that." 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

*     •     *     * 


WARREN  BUFFETT 

Hi  -rkshire  llallviu  hi\  ■ 


LAST  YEAR: 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  celebrated 
investor  parlayed  three  shares  of  Cities 
Service  preferred  stock,  bought  at  age  11 
for  $114,  into  a  $44  billion  stake  in  Berk- 
shire Hathaway.  Today.  Berkshire  owns 
68  disparate  companies  (NetJets,  Fruit 
of  the  Loom.  Dairy  Queen)  as  well  as  big 
stakes  in  American  Express,  Coca-Cola, 
and  Anheuser-Busch.  Hurricanes  Katrina. 
Rita,  and  Wilma  inflicted  a  $3.4  billion  loss 
on  Berkshire  last  year,  but  Buffett,  76,  vows- 
to  remain  the  biggest  underwriter  of  mega- 
catastrophe  coverage  in  the  world. 
center  of  gravity:  Five-bedroom  home  in 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  that  he  bought  for 
$31,500. 

little  buddy:  Fortune  editor-at-large  Carol 
Loomis.  Not  only  does  she  edit  Buffett's  an- 
nual letter  to  shareholders  for  free,  she  also 
writes  flattering  cover  stories  on  Buffett  for 
the  business  biweekly. 

cloud  of  uncertainty:  In  February,  three  of 
his  former  executives  were  charged  with 
criminal  conspiracy  to  commit  fraud,  stem- 
ming from  transactions  between  Berkshire's 
General  Re  unit  and  the  American  Interna- 
tional Group  in  2000  and  2001.  A  trial  is 
pending. 

new  wheels:  A  Cadillac  DTS  sedan,  bought 
after  watching  G.M.  chairman  Rick  Wag- 
oner on  CBS's  Face  the  Nation. 
chink  in  the  armor:  Bad  bets  against  the  U.S. 
dollar  last  year  cost  Berkshire  S955  million. 

SETTING  AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  OTHERS:  In  JuilC.  Buf- 

fett  announced  he  would  give  85  percent  of 
his  Berkshire  Hathaway  stock  ($38  billion) 
to  charity,  the  bulk  of  which  will  go  to  the 
Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

•     •     *     • 


BILL  CLINTON 

II  illiam  .1.  (  tinlnn  Fnumlaliim 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Since  leaving 
the  White  House,  Clinton,  60,  has  traveled 
around  the  world— he's  extraordinarily  popu- 
lar abroad— and  kept  up  his  close  ties  to  pow- 
er brokers  everywhere.  He  convened  them  in 
New  York  for  his  answer  to  Davos:  the  Clin- 
ton Global  Initiative.  The  summit  brought 
together  moguls  (George  Soros.  Rupert  Mur- 
doch) and  heads  of  state  (10  former  and  35 
current  ones,  among  them  Tony  Blair  and 
Jordan's  King  Abdullah  II)  to  discuss  issues 
such  as  global  poverty  and  climate  change. 
center  of  gravity:  Anywhere  but  Chappaqua, 
New  York. 

LITTLE  BUDDY:  Steve  Bing. 

spousal  relations:  Bill  and  Hillary  spend 
more  Jhan  half  their  time  apart.  Some  say 
that  they're  still  hot  for  each  other— and  that 
their  reluctance  to  make  public  appearances 
together  is  a  shrewd  political  calculation  in 
the  long  lead-up  to  her  White  House  bid. 
should  be  proud  OF:  The  deal  he  brokered 
with  Coke  and  Pepsi  to  remove  sugary  soft 
drinks  from  America's  public  schools. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Teamed 
with  Bush  pete  to  lead  the  American  re- 
sponse to  the  2004  tsunami  and  raised  SI 30 
million  for  victims  of  Katrina.  His  founda- 
tion's many  pursuits  include  helping  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  aids  medicine  and  tests  in 
the  developing  world. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

•     *     *     • 


LARRY  ELLISON 

Oracle 


LAST  YEAR:  22. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  ElliSOn,  with  his 

ambition,  wealth,  charm,  and  technologi- 
cal prowess,  has  set  the  standard  for  the 
mogul  lifestyle.  He  obsesses  over  building 
houses  and  yachts  and  collecting  planes  yet 
still  manages  to  run  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful software  companies  in  the  world,  which 
only  gets  bigger  with  each  acquisition. 
center  of  gravity:  Rising  Sun.  which  tri- 
umphed over  nature  (and  other  boats)  when, 
despite  strong  winds,  the  453-foot  yacht  was 
able  to  dock  in  Cannes  during  this  year's  film 
festival. 
cool  friend:  David  Geffen. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  LIVING  BEYOND  HIS  MEANS: 

The  recently  revealed  2002  e-mail  from  his 
worried  accountant  showing  that  Ellison, 
62.  had  nearly  tapped  out  his  10-figure 
line  of  credit:  he  owed  a  total  of  $1  billion 
to  five  banks  and  spent  S75  million  a  year 
just  covering  the  interest.  The  debts  came 
from  paying  for  his  houses  (including  a  $25 
million  villa  in  Japan),  his  boats,  and  his 
"lifestyle"  (a  $20-million-a-year  line  item). 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In    1998  he 
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launched  the  Ellison  Medical  Foundation 
to  fund  biomedical  research  of  age-related 
diseases  and  disabilities. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BUFFETT- 

like  behavior:  Failing  to  come  through  on  the 
$115  million  he  pledged  a  year  ago  to  donate 
to  Harvard  for  a  global-health  institute.  (His 
lawyer  said  Ellison  will  be  donating  mon- 
ey elsev\  here— specifics  to  be  announced 
"soon."") 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

•     *     •     • 


OPRAH  WINFREY 


LAST  YEAR:  10. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Her  lasting  influ- 
ence is  what  critics  have  called  the  "Oprah- 
fication  of  the  culture,"  but  Winfrey.  52. 
says.  "If  it  means  being  more  empathetic, 
more  compassionate  . . .  the  world  needs 
more  of  that.'*  Oprah's  dominance  of  all 
media— her  radio  channel  on  XM  Satellite 
Radio  debuts  this  month— appears  com- 
plete. 

center  of  gravity:  Chicago.  Santa  Barbara. 
now  it  can  be  told:  Oprah  and  her  best  friend. 
Gayle  King,  are  not  gay.  says  Oprah. 
natural  foes:  Rappers  Ludacris,  50  Cent, 
and  Ice  Cube,  who  claimed  that  Oprah 
shuns  the  hip-hop  community.  "I  think 
she  caters  to  older  white  women."  said  50 
Cent. 

master-of-the-universe  move:  FedE.xing  her 
horses  from  Indiana  to  her  massively  reno- 
vated estate  in  Hawaii. 
evidence  of  possible  omnipotence:  Turned  The 
Color  Purple,  a  story  involving  a  young  girl's 
rape  and  abuse,  into  a  musical— and  made  it 
a  Broadway  smash. 

rare  evidence  of  fallibility:  Defending  James 
Frey  after  his  memoir— a  pick  of  her  book 
club— had  been  exposed  as  a  fraud.  The 
ensuing  outrage  prompted  her  to  devote  an 
entire  show  to  chastising  him. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Her  SLX-year- 

old  Oprah's  Angel  Network  donated  more 
than  Sll  million  to  victims  of  Katrina.  Her 
Oprah  Winfrey  Foundation  has  given  millions 
toward  bettering  education  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  The  Oprah  Winfrey  Leadership  Acad- 
emy for  Girls— South  Africa  opens  next  year. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4s 

•     *     •     • 


STEVEN  SPIELBERG 


LAST  YEAR:  20. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  After  directing 
9  of  the  100  all-time  top  movies  at  the  box 
office  and  winning  three  Academy  Awards. 
Spielberg.  59,  can  do  whatever  he  wants  in 
Hollywood.  The  most  successful  director  in 
history  continues  to  make  films  that  thrill 
huge  audiences  {War  of  the  Worlds  grossed 
S591  million,  and  Indiana  Jones  /I  'is  in  the 


works)  and  take  creative  risks  that  few  oth- 
ers would  hazard.  (Playwright  Tony  Kush- 
ner  writing  an  action  picture?  Yes!) 
center  of  gravity:  Malibu. 
cool  buddies:  Tom  Hanks  and  Rita  Wilson. 
big  deal:  Paramount  paid  SI. 6  billion  for 
DreamWorks'  live-action  business  mainly  to 
get  a  chance  to  work  with  Spielberg. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Moved  his 

Shoah  Foundation's  52,000  testimonials  by 
Holocaust  survivors— the  largest  digital  his- 
tory archive  anywhere— to  U.S.C.  in  2005: 
donated  S12  million  to  the  Sullivan  Riders 
Club  to  keep  the  equestrian  center's  8.3 
acres  from  being  sold  to  developers. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

*     *     •     • 


RICHARD  PARSONS 


LAST  YEAR: 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Parsons  repelled 
Carl  Icahn  because  the  corporate  raider 
couldn't  convince  anyone  that  he  knew  how 
to  unlock  the  value  in  Time  Warner's  assets. 
But  Parsons,  58.  hasn't  been  able  to  convince 
investors  that  he's  figured  it  out.  either:  the 
company's  stock,  buoyed  briefly  by  Icahn's 
maneuvering,  has  slipped  back  down  to  the 
S16  range,  where  it's  mainly  languished  for 
the  past  four  years.  Parsons  may  not  be  over- 
ly concerned— he's  said  to  be  contemplating 
a  run  for  New  York  City  mayor. 

SUMMERTIME  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Block  Island. 

Rhode  Island. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTIC:  PrOmisCUOUS 

hugging. 

big  new  friends:  Sergey  Brin  and  Larry  Page, 
who  allied  Google  with  America  Online 
rather  than  Microsoft's  MSN  unit. 
little  buddy:  Investor  Vivi  Nevo. 
employee  perquisite:  Parsons's  2005  total 
compensation  of  S16  million  included  a 
S321.127  transportation  allowance  for  use 
of  the  company  aircraft,  plus  a  car  and 
"specially-trained  driver." 
reversal  of  fortune:  Warner  Music  Group. 
which  Parsons  sold  to  an  investor  group  led  by 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  for  S2.6  billion  in  2003.  is 
now  valued  by  investors  at  S4.7  billion. 
pet  cause:  Co-chairman  of  Mayor  Michael 
Bloomberg's  Commission  for  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  addresses  issues  of  poverty 
in  New  York  City. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     •     •     * 


BARRY  DILLER 

DIANE 

VON  FURSTENBERG 


last  year:  9;  New  Entry . 
stage  of  global  conquest:  The  Manhattan 
power  couple  (they  married  in  2001)  pre- 
sides over  an  Internet-and-fashion  empire- 
he  oversees  Expedia  and  IAC/InterActive- 
Corp  (Ticketmaster.  Match.com.  among 


about  60  brands),  she  runs  the  eponymous 
hot  clothing-and-accessories  design  house. 
center  of  gravity:  Their  apartments  in  New 
York  City  and  Paris,  estates  in  Connecticut 
and  Beverly  Hills,  and  a  beach  house  on 
Harbour  Island.  And  soon,  IAC's  Frank 
Gehry -designed  headquarters,  currently  un- 
der construction  on  Manhattan's  West  Side. 
big  cool  friends:  Henry  Kissinger.  Michael 
Eisner.  David  Geffen.  Diane  Sawyer  and 
Mike  Nichols,  and  Bernard-Henri  Levy. 
recent  moves:  In  January,  Diller.  64.  tapped 
television  veteran  Michael  Jackson  (no,  not 
that  one)  to  oversee  the  creation  of  original 
content  for  his  conglomerate.  In  July,  von  Fur- 
stenberg.  60.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of  America. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  ENVIOUS  BEHAVIOR:  Diller. 

whose  Ask.com  search  engine  is  trying  to 
dethrone  Google,  said  recently.  "Google 
sneezes  and  it's  on  the  front  pages  of  every 
paper  in  the  world  today." 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  The  Diller/ 

Von  Furstenberg  Family  Foundation  makes 
big  gifts  to  New  York  City  causes,  including 
Friends  of  the  High  Line.  Central  Park  Con- 
servancy. Village  Academies,  and  PBS  out- 
let Thirteen/WNET  Also,  the  Housatonic 
Valley  Association. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


*     *     •     * 


ROBERT  IGER 


LAST  YEAR:  30. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Less  than  two  weeks 
after  taking  control  of  Disney.  Iger  appeared 
onstage  with  Steve  Jobs  to  announce  that  Dis- 
ney would  begin  selling  some  of  its  television 
fare  on  Apple's  "Tunes  service.  But  that  was 
just  a  warm-up  act.  Determined  to  keep  Jobs's 
other  company,  animation  giant  Pixar.  work- 
ing for  Disney.  Iger  cemented  the  relationship 
in  January  by  buying  Pixar  for  S7.4  billion  and 
giving  Jobs  a  seat  on  Disney 's  board. 

CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  LOS  Angeles. 
LITTLE  BUDDY:  Jim  Wiatt. 

can  be  proud  of:  Its  film  studio,  led  by  Dick 
Cook,  helped  boost  Disney's  third-quarter 
earnings,  which  were  up  36  percent. 
past  life:  Iger.  55.  worked  as  a  weatherman 
for  a  TV  station  in  Ithaca.  New  York,  before 
joining  ABC  as  a  studio  supervisor  in  1974. 
dropped  call:  Efforts  to  sell  an  ESPN-branded 
phone  service  to  sports  junkies  has  fallen  flat. 
No  matter.  The  company 's  going  to  use  the 
same  strategy  selling  a  Disney -branded  phone 
sen  ice  to  kids— or.  more  precisely,  their  par- 
ents, who  will  be  able  to  track  their  children 
via  G.P.S.  technology. 

pet  causes:  In  April  2006.  Iger  and  his  wife. 
Willow  Bay.  helped  co-chair  the  Billies,  an 
awards  event  recognizing  the  positive  por- 
trayal of  female  athletes  in  the  media.  Iger 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  Lincoln  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     •     •     • 
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HOWARD  STRINGER 


LAST  YEAR:  16. 

stage  of  global  conouest:  Already  busy 
slashing  Sony's  bloated  payroll— last  year  he 
eliminated  5,700  jobs— Stringer,  64,  is  also 
taking  the  knife  to  the  company's  product 

|  lines.  He  wants  to  focus  on  their  key  offer- 
ings instead  of  the  thousands  currently  being 
sold.  He  faces  a  bigger  challenge  this  fall  with 
the  rollout  of  PlayStation  3,  the  successor  to 
Sony's  wildly  successful  video-game  console. 
Not  only  is  the  machine  expected  to  become 
a  significant  profit  generator,  it's  also  intend- 
ed to  help  Sony  win  support  for  Blu-ray.  its 
high-definition  DVD  format. 
center  of  gravity:  Above  the  clouds.  Over  a 
two-month  period  last  fall,  he  logged  60,000 

|  miles  traveling  to  13  cities  around  the  globe. 
He  regularly  shuttles  among  Tokyo.  New 
York,  and  Oxfordshire:  his  wife.  Dr.  Jennifer 

;  Patterson,  and  their  two  children  split  their 
time  between  Oxfordshire  and  New  York. 
mogul  relations:  After  landing  the  top  spot  at 
Sony,  Stringer  got  to  know  Sony's  president. 
Dr.  Ryoji  Chubachi,  over  a  weekend  in  Ha- 
kone,  Japan.  How  well?  Enough  for  them  to 
relax  together  in  a  hot  spring  ...  in  the  buff. 
nepotism  alert:  Fended  off  attempts  by  Bertels- 
mann, Sony's  partner  in  its  Sony  BMG  music 
business,  to  replace  friend  Andrew  Lack  as 
chief  executive.  After  finally  agreeing  to  move 
Lack  up  to  chairman  at  Sony,  Stringer  cleared 
the  way  for  new  C.E.O.  Rolf  Schmidt-Holtz 
to  hire  Stringer's  brother,  Rob,  as  president  of 
Sony  Music  Label  Group. 

EVIDENCE   OF   BUFFETT-LIKE   BEHAVIOR:   Among 

his  many  charitable  gifts.  Stringer  gives  to 
the  American  Film  Institute  and  Teach  for 
America.  He  also  supports  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  his  alma  mater. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

*     *     *     * 


PETER  CHERNIN 


LAST  YEAR:  19. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  News  Corp. 
president  won  last  year's  intra-family  squab- 
ble, when  Rupert  Murdoch's  son  and  one- 
time heir  apparent,  Lachlan,  left  the  com- 
pany and  moved  to  Australia.  Wall  Street 
seems  to  like  the  notion  of  Chernin's  running 
the  business  one  day— News  Corp.  stock  is 
up  18  percent  for  the  year— but  Murdoch 
suggested  to  Charlie  Rose  in  July  that  one 
of  his  children  would  be  the  best  candidate 
to  eventually  succeed  him.  In  the  meantime. 
Chernin,  55.  has  been  trumpeting  the  com- 
pany's online  strategy  and  its  recent  deal  to 
sell  select  Fox  TV  programming  at  Apple's 
iTunes  Music  Store. 

VACATION  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  YelloWStOne  Club, 

a  private  golf-and-ski  community,  in  Big 
Sky,  Montana.  Chernin's  neighbors  include 


Bill  Gates  and  Comcast's  Stephen  Burke. 
little  buddies:  Fox  Filmed  Entertainment 
chairmen  Jim  Gianopulos  and  Tom  Roth- 
man,  who  in  February  signed  new  five-year 
contracts. 

compensation  watch:  Last  year.  News  Corp. 
paid  Chernin  $27  million— about  $4  million 
more  than  his  boss,  Rupert  Murdoch. 

BEST  BRAND  EXTENSION:   The  SwipSOttS  Movie'. 

coming  to  theaters  in  2007. 
pet  causes:  Best  known  for  his  contributions 
to  educational  charities,  Chernin  also  sits 
on  the  board  of  governors  for  the  Museum 
of  Television  and  Radio  and  the  board  of 
Friends  of  the  Global  Fight,  a  philanthropy 
that  seeks  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  aids, 
tuberculosis,  and  malaria. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     •     •     * 


JEFF  BEWKES 


LAST  YEAR:  24. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  BewkeS,   whom 

Time  Warner  chairman  Richard  Parsons 
anointed  as  his  successor  by  giving  him  sole 
claim  to  the  number-two  spot  at  the  company, 
made  his  bones  turning  HBO  into  a  program- 
ming powerhouse.  But  dealing  with  Tony  So- 
prano was  easy  compared  with  the  next  item 
on  his  hit  list— converting  AOL  from  a  paid 
service  to  a  free,  ad-supported  Web  site. 

SUMMERTIME  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Connecticut 

home  on  Long  Island  Sound,  where  he 
windsurfs. 

little  buddy:  British-born  HBO  Films  presi- 
dent Colin  Callender. 

unlikely  ally:  Frank  Biondi.  the  erstwhile  me- 
dia mogul  tapped  by  Carl  Icahn  to  run  Time 
Warner  in  his  quixotic  attempt  to  take  over 
the  company,  praised  Bewkes,  54,  as  a  "ter- 
rific piece  of  manpower  and  a  great  guy." 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

In  2005,  Bewkes  promoted  synergy  by  al- 
lowing AOL  to  stream  some  older  TV  shows 
from  Warner's  catalogue  for  free.  But  in  June 
he  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  he  was 
through  trying  to  force  cooperation  between 
Time  Warner's  different  units:  "It's  bullshit." 
pet  causes:  Sits  on  the  boards  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  the  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

*     •     *     • 


TOM  FRESTON 


LAST  YEAR:  25. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  As  C.E.O.  of  Via- 

com,  Freston,  who  is  adored  by  his  employ- 
ees, oversees  a  portfolio  of  heavy  weight  cable 
channels,  including  MTV,  VH1.  BET,  and 
Comedy  Central,  as  well  as  the  Paramount 
movie  studio.  Amid  worries  that  MTV  has 
yet  to  fulfill  the  opportunity  to  become  an 
online  powerhouse,  Freston  and  MTV  chief 
Judy  McGrath  have  been  bulking  up  MTV's 


portfolio  with  a  series  of  acquisitions  aimed 
at  kids  (NeoPets),  movie  mavens  (IFilm).  and 
video-gamers  (Xfire).  In  conjunction  v\ith 
Microsoft,  he's  also  opened  Urge,  a  would- 
be  rival  to  Apple's  iTunes  music  store. 
center  of  gravity:  Upper  East  Side.  New  York 
City  (in  Andy  Warhol's  former  30-room  town 
house);  house  in  Beverly  Hills. 
spousal  relations:  Solid.  Wife  Kathy's  second 
book  is  titled  The  One:  Finding  Soul  Mate 
Love  and  Making  It  Last. 
potential  mogul  mishap:  The  fate  of  Brad 
Grey,  the  hugely  successful  former  talent 
manager  whom  Freston.  60,  tapped  to  run 
Paramount  in  2005,  is  Topic  A  at  any  Holly- 
wood gathering.  Grey  was  enmeshed  in  the 
scandal  surrounding  private  detective  An- 
thony Pellicano.  who  was  indicted  on  rack- 
eteering and  unlawful-wiretapping  charges. 
skeleton  in  the  closet:  While  in  Vietnam  in 
the  early  90s,  before  it  was  open  for  tourism, 
Freston  and  three  MTV  executives  landed 
in  jail  after  photographing  men  who  turned 
out  to  be  police  officers.  The  four  were  re- 
leased after  Freston  said,  in  Vietnamese, 
"My  name  is  Tom.  I  am  sorry." 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  FrCStOIl  and 

his  wife  are  backers  of  the  United  Friends  of 
the  Children,  which  supports  Los  Angeles 
foster  children,  and  Hollygrove,  a  nonprofit 
that  serves  abused  or  neglected  children. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


*     •     •     * 


LESLIE  MOONVES 


LAST  YEAR:  26. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  former  actor 
has  his  hands  full  running  a  media  portfo- 
lio that  includes  CBS.  publisher  Simon  & 
Schuster,  and  a  troubled  radio  business. 
Now  Moonves,  56.  is  creating  a  film  unit, 
which  will  compete  with  corporate  relative 
Tom  Freston's  Paramount. 
center  of  gravity:  Beverly  Hills,  New  York 
City. 

nemesis:  Howard  Stern.  In  February,  Moonves 
sued  his  former  employee,  who  had  left  for 
satellite-radio  outfit  Sirius  in  a  very,  very 
publicized  move  in  2005.  Moonves  claimed 
the  shock  jock— who  appeared  on  CBS  em- 
ployee David  Letterman's  show  to  declare 
his  "I  Hate  Les  Moonves"  campaign— had 
breached  his  contract;  the  two  settled  out  of 
court. 

talent  relations:  Married  to  CBS  newswom- 
an  Julie  Chen;  wooed  NBC  morning  star 
Katie  Couric  to  CBS. 

divestitures:  Dumped  CBS's  theme-park  unit; 
merged  the  underwhelming  UPN  network 
with  Time  Warner's  WB  network  to  cre- 
ate the  CW  network,  which  debuts  this  fall. 
pet  cause:  A  board  member  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Free  Clinic,  Moonves  was  also  the  2005 
recipient  of  the  unicef  Champion  for  Chil- 
dren Award. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     •     *     * 
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BERNARD  ARNAULT 

l\  Mil 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Arnault's  ener- 
getic and  shrewd  deal-making  has  created 
the  world"s  biggest  and  most  diversified  col- 
lection of  luxury  brands.  His  holdings  range 
from  high  fashion  and  jewelry  to  wine,  per- 
fume, cosmetics,  and  leather  goods.  He"s 
also  expanded  into  retailing  with  Sephora 
and  Duty  Free  Shopping  Group.  His  S20  bil- 
lion fortune  makes  him  the  wealthiest  person 
in  France  and  among  the  richest  anywhere. 

CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Paris. 

Hollywood  relations:  Tapped  Uma  Thur- 
man,  Jennifer  Lopez,  Scarlett  Johansson, 
and  Chloe  Sevigny  for  Louis  Vuitton  ads 
and  Brad  Pitt  for  Tag  Heuer. 
natural  foe:  Fellow  Frenchman  Frangois 
Pinault.  who  blocked  Arnault's  effort  to  ac- 
quire Gucci.  The  Arnault-vs.-Pinault  compe- 
tition doesn't  take  place  in  just  luxury  brands 
(Arnault's  Dom  Perignon,  Veuve  Clicquot, 
and  Chateau  d'Yquem  vs.  Pinault 's  Chateau 
Latour  in  wine;  Arnault's  Louis  Vuitton,  Marc 
Jacobs,  Fendi,  and  Emilio  Pucci  vs.  Pinault 's 
Gucci,  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  Bottega  Veneta, 
and  Balenciaga  in  fashion);  the  two  men  also 
strive  for  bragging  rights  to  the  title  of  Paris's 
top  private  showman  of  contemporary  art. 
While  Pinault  gave  up  his  plans  to  build  his 
museum  on  an  island  in  the  Seine,  Arnault. 
57,  is  reportedly  in  talks  with  Frank  Gehry  to 
design  his  own  in  Paris's  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
side  job:  Advising  Britain's  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  global  economy. 
evidence  of  possibly  obsessive  behavior:  Per- 
sonally oversaw  the  details  of  his  30-year-old 
daughter  (and  board  member)  Delphine's 
lavish  weekend  of  wedding  parties  near  Bor- 
deaux, and  even  took  videos  himself. 
pet  causes:  Arnault  is  on  the  business  advisory 
board  of  the  Vishnevskaya-Rostropovich 
Foundation,  which  improves  health  care  for 
children  in  Russia.  LVMH  supports  many 
charities,  including  AmFAR. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

•     *     *     • 


BOB  WRIGHT 

\Ut  I  nils 


LAST  YEAR:  17. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Wright.  63.  is  gin- 
gerly moving  his  recently  merged  NBC  and 
Vivendi  Universal  properties  into  the  world 
of  digital  distribution.  Steve  Jobs  presented 
his  video  iPod  to  Wright  a  year  ago.  but  Dis- 
ney was  the  first  to  strike  a  deal  with  Apple  to 
sell  network  programs  over  the  Internet.  Now 
NBC  has  teamed  up  with  Web  video  purveyor 
YouTube  to  promote  its  shows  on  the  site. 
center  of  gravity:  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 
mogul  relations:  Last  year  Wright  and  GE. 
chief  executive  Jeffrey  Immelt  bumped  up 
pugnacious,  mostly  successful  Jeff  Zucker  to 


the  number-two  spot  at  NBC  Universal  and 
anointed  him  Wright's  likely  successor. 
cool  friend:  Universal  chairman  Ron  Meyer, 
the  most  popular  studio  head  in  Hollywood. 
biggest  misfire:  Spent  more  than  a  year  trying 
to  purchase  DreamWorks'  live-action-movie 
business,  then  watched  rival  Paramount  boss 
Brad  Grey  swoop  in  to  buy  the  studio. 
can  take  a  joke:  Wright  was  once^  dismissed  by 
NBC  underlings  as  "vice  president  for  kitch- 
ens and  stereos."  NBC's  new  sitcom  30  Rock 
features  Alec  Baldwin  as  a  blowhard  G.E. 
"vice  president  of  East  Coast  television  and 
microwave-oven  programming." 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Autism 
Speaks,  the  nonprofit  he  co-founded  with 
his  wife,  Suzanne,  has  raised  more  than  $40 
million  to  combat  the  disease,  which  afflicts 
one  of  Wright's  grandchildren. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -** 


*     *     *     * 


RALPH  LAUREN 

Polo  Ralph  Lauren 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  In  the  nearly  40 
years  since  Ralph  Lauren  started  Polo  with 
a  $50,000  loan,  the  fashion  label,  compris- 
ing 21  brands  in  65  countries,  has  become 
synonymous  with  old-moneyed  style.  (Karl 
Lagerfeld  has  called  Lauren  "the  American 
Gatsby-dream  designer.")  Sales  at  the  com- 
pany were  $3.7  billion  in  its  latest  fiscal  year, 
up  13  percent. 

center  of  gravity:  An  8.000-plus-square-foot 
duplex  on  Fifth  Avenue;  a  17,000-square-foot 
mansion  in  Bedford,  New  York;  the  16.000- 
acre  Double  RL  Ranch,  near  Telluride,  Col- 
orado: an  estate  in  Montauk,  New  York:  an 
island  retreat  in  Round  Hill.  Jamaica. 
big  cool  friends:  Michael  Bloomberg.  Charlie 
Rose. 

man-of-the-people  move:  In  June.  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  announced  that  it  would  stop  using 
animal  pelts  in  all  of  its  product  lines,  start- 
ing with  this  Christmas  season. 
compensation  watch:  Earned  $22.7  million 
in  2005.  making  him  one  of  the  highest-paid 
executives  in  the  fashion  industry. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In    1989. 

Lauren.  66.  co-founded  the  Nina  Hyde  Cen- 
ter for  Breast  Cancer  Research,  at  George- 
town University;  since  2000  he  has  run  the 
Pink  Pony  campaign,  a  worldwide  initiative 
focused  on  breast  cancer. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  & 

*     *     •     * 


DAVID  GEFFEN 

PrriimW  arks 


LAST  YEAR:  21. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  Hollywood's  rich- 
est man  (estimated  net  worth:  $4.6  billion) 
got  even  richer  last  year  when  DreamWorks 
sold  its  film  library  and  live-action-movie 
business  to  Paramount  for  $1.6  billion.  His 


take:  $170  million.  The  movie  and  music 
impresario  is  now  said  to  be  mulling  an  offer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

SUMMERTIME  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Rising  Sun,  the 

453-foot  yacht  owned  by  Larry  Ellison. 
little  buddy:  Money  manager  Eddie  Lampert. 
with  whom  Geffen.  63.  invested  $200  million 
in  the  early  1990s,  can  take  credit  for  adding 
a  few  extra  billion  to  the  media  mogul's  al- 
ready sizable  nest  egg. 
cool  friend:  Sue  Mengers. 
bragging  rights:  His  art  collection,  includ- 
ing works  by  Jackson  Pollock,  Jasper  Johns, 
and  Willem  de  Kooning,  is  worth  more  than 
$1  billion  and  said  to  be  the  largest  private 
collection  insured  by  Lloyd's. 
can  take  credit  for:  Just  about  every  big  de- 
cision in  Hollywood,  where  nary  a  move  is 
made  without  first  seeking  his  counsel.  (Re- 
cently. Diane  Sawyer  also  sought  advice.) 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  SayS  hell 

give  away  all  the  money  he'll  make  from 
DreamWorks.  Big  gifts  so  far  include  dona- 
tions to  aids  research,  the  arts,  and  $200 
million  to  U.C.L.A.  Medical  School. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

*     •     •     • 


GEORGE  CLOONEY 

ictor 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  erstwhile  E.R. 
star  has  elevated  himself  from  Tinseltown 
boy  toy  to  Hollywood  heavyweight.  Among 
his  recent  screen  credits:  an  Academy  Award 
for  his  supporting  role  in  Syriana  and  criti- 
cal acclaim  for  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck, 
which  he  co-wrote  and  directed.  Off  the  set, 
Clooney.  45,  has  become  a  leading  voice  of 
the  left,  most  notably  against  the  war  in  Iraq. 
center  of  gravity:  18th-century  villa  on  Ita- 
ly's Lake  Como.  (Clooney  doesn't  sleep  in 
the  master  bedroom,  preferring  one  of  the 
other  14  bedrooms:  "It's  too  big.") 
big  cool  friend:  Julia  Roberts. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT:  LilS  RaillblaS, 

a  25-acre  hotel-casino  in  Las  Vegas  he 
planned  to  develop  with  Brad  Pitt.  The  proj- 
ect generated  lots  of  fanfare  but  few  buyers. 
The  partners  scrapped  the  idea  in  June. 
pet  causes:  Recruited  all-star  talent  for  a  concert 
telethon  that  benefited  Asian-tsunami  victims: 
donated  his  Academy  Awards  "goody  bag"  to 
the  United  Way's  hurricane-relief  fund.  He  also 
serves  as  a  spokesman  for  One:  The  Campaign 
to  Make  Poverty  History,  and  he  lobbied  in 
Washington  to  stop  the  genocide  in  Darfur. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

*     *     *     * 


BONO 

lincb'r.  humanitarian 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Bono's  ardent 
campaigning,  both  in  private  meetings  with 
world  leaders  and  through  the  works  of  his 
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advocacy  group  data  (debt,  aids,  trade,  Af- 
rica), has  been  instrumental  insecuring  $2 
billion  in  U.S.  aid  to  fight  aids  and  poverty 
and  in  the  forgiving  by  industrial  nations  of 
more  than  $100  billion  in  Third  World  debt. 
center  of  gravity:  Ireland.  New  York  City, 
South  of  France. 
accessory:  Bulgari  sunglasses. 
side  job  no.  i:  Lead  singer  of  U2,  one  of  rock's 
most  enduring  and  successful  bands,  which 
grossed  over  $154  million  last  year— more 
than  any  other  act  except  the  Rolling  Stones. 
side  job  no.  2:  Unofficial  spokesmodel  for 
Edun  Apparel,  the  "conscious  commerce" 
company  Bono,  46,  co-founded  last  year  with 
his  wife,  Ali  Hewson,  and  the  cult  jeans  de- 
signer Rogan  Gregory. 
mogul  bona  fides:  Is  managing  director  and 
co-founder  of  Elevation  Partners,  a  private 
equity  firm  which  specializes  in  media  and 
entertainment,  including  a  recent  40  percent 
investment  in  Forbes. 

the  price  of  moguldom:  Every  investment  El- 
evation makes  gets  scrutinized  for  potential 
hypocrisies  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness  the 
Bono  Lama;  for  example.  Elevation's  inter- 
est in  Take-Two  Interactive,  the  video-game 
company  behind  the  ultra-violent  Grand 
Theft  Auto,  triggered  paroxysms  of  "Bono, 
heal  thyself  sermonizing  in  the  press. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

*     •     *     • 


TOM  HANKS 

\tiiir,  director 


LAST  YEAR:  36. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Critics  used  to 
say  that  Hanks  was  our  era's  Jimmy  Stew- 
art, but  his  ongoing  accomplishments  have 
secured  him  his  own  space  in  film  history. 
Who  else  could  propel  The  Da  Vinci  Code 
to  gross  $224  million  worldwide  in  its  first 
weekend— the  second-biggest  opening  ever? 

LATEST  SUMMERTIME  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Ballparks 

across  the  U.S.  Hanks,  along  with  pals  Ron 
Howard  and  Dennis  Miller,  traveled  to  sev- 
eral baseball  stadiums  this  summer  in  cel- 
ebration of  Hanks's  50th  birthday. 
cool  buddy:  Larry  David. 
biggest  misfire:  Hanks's  hairstyle  for  The  Da 
Vinci  Code.  Longish,  untamed,  and  suspi- 
ciously mullet-like,  it  was  intended  to  make 
him  look  like  a  heartthrob  professor  but  in- 
stead provided  material  for  countless  bloggers. 
David  Letterman,  and  Saturday  Night  Lire. 
evidence  of  possibly  obsessive  behavior:  Made 
three  movies  about  space:  Apollo  13,  HBO's 
From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  and  Imax's 
Magnificent  Desolation:  Walking  on  the  Moon 
3D.  Also  designed  Space  Mouse,  a  six-foot- 
tall  statue  of  Mickey  Mouse  auctioned  for 
charity  at  Sotheby's. 

evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Donates 
to,  and  serves  as  U.S.  ambassador  for,  the 
Freeplay  Foundation,  which  aims  to  stop 
the  spread  of  aids. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

*     *     •     • 


FRANCOIS  PINAULT 


I'l'H 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  70-year- 
old  Frenchman  is  locked  in  a  rivalry  with 
fellow  Frenchman  Bernard  Arnault,  of 
LVMH,  for  the  titles  of  world's  top  luxury- 
brand  mogul  and  Paris's  leading  art  collec- 
tor. Pinault  saved  Gucci  from  a  takeover  by 
Arnault,  but  wound  up  seizing  total  control 
of  the  luxury  empire  himself— and  pushing 
out  fashion  visionary  Tom  Ford,  who  had 
revived  the  brand.  Now  Gucci's  roster  of 
elite  tags— Yves  Saint  Laurent,  Bottega  Ve- 
neta,  Alexander  McQueen.  Balenciaga— is 
run  by  Pinault's  son  Francois-Henri,  the 
current  chief  executive.  Meanwhile.  Pinault 
has  abandoned  his  effort  to  open  a  Paris  art 
museum  to  compete  with  Arnault's,  decid- 
ing instead  to  display  his  collection  of  2,500 
artworks,  by  artists  ranging  from  Picasso 
and  Miro  to  Rothko  and  Koons.  in  Venice 
and  elsewhere  throughout  Europe. 
center  of  gravity:  Paris. 
big  cool  friend:  President  Jacques  Chirac. 
trophy  property:  First-growth  Bordeaux  win- 
ery Chateau  Latour. 

should  be  embarrassed  about:  Offered  Ian 
Schrager  $10  million  for  a  condominium  in 
50  Gramercy  Park  North.  The  real-estate 
maverick  turned  him  down,  in  part  because 
he  learned  that  Pinault  had  previously  sued 
another  Manhattan  developer. 
imperial  expansion:  His  auction  house  Chris- 
tie's held  its  first  auction  ever  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  red-hot  Dubai,  selling  pieces  by 
Arab  artists  as  well  as  Western  icons  such 
as  Andy  Warhol. 

evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Created 
a  foundation  to  help  poor  youth  integrate 
into  society  in  France;  has  given  to  medical- 
research  hospitals  and  art  museums  (his 
wife,  Maryvonne.  sits  on  the  boards  of  the 
Louvre  and  Versailles). 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

■k     -k     *     * 


ROBERT  DE  NIRO 

Tribeca  Productions 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Often  acclaimed  as 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  generation,  the  Os- 
car winner  now  divides  his  energies  among 
his  and  partner  Jane  Rosenthal's  holdings  in 
real  estate  (Tribeca  Film  Center,  an  upcom- 
ing Tribeca  luxury  hotel)  and  restaurants 
(Tribeca  Grill;  branches  of  Nobu  across  the 
U.S.)  and  his  forays  into  more  lighthearted 
and  self-parodying  comedic  roles  such  as  in 
Meet  the  Parents.  His  Cold  War  epic.  The 
Good  Shepherd,  which  he  directed,  may  be 
an  early  Oscar  contender. 
center  of  gravity:  Tribeca,  New  York  City. 
little  buddy:  Restaurateur  Brian  McNally. 
big  near  purchase:  In  July,  Dc  Niro  and 


Rosenthal  walked  away  from  buying  The 
New  York  Observer. 

pet  cause:  Launching  the  Tribeca  Film  Fes- 
tival with  Rosenthal  to  help  revitalize  the 
economy  of  Lower  Manhattan  post-9/11. 
(De  Niro.  63.  witnessed  the  jumpers  and  the 
collapse  of  the  south  tower  from  the  windows 
of  his  penthouse  loft,  a  few  blocks  away.)  The 
festival  achieved  its  initial  goal  and  quickly 
evolved  into  a  major  cultural  event. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     *     *     * 


JERRY 
BRUCKHEIMER 

:urrr 


LAST  YEAR:  31. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Never  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Hollywood  has  one  man  held  such  sway 
in  film  and  television  simultaneously.  Twenty 
of  Bruckheimer's  movies  have  grossed  more 
than  $100  million;  his  most  recent.  Pirates 
of  the  Caribbean:  Dead  Man's  Chest,  has 
grossed  more  than  $925  million  worldwide. 
On  TV,  with  his  CSI  franchise.  Without  a 
Trace,  and  The  Amazing  Race,  Bruckheimer 
has  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  CBS's 
prime-time  lineup. 

vacation  center  of  gravity:  Family  farm  in 
Bloomfield,  Kentucky. 
big  career  challenge:  Fighting  off  big  hit 
Grey's  Anatomy,  which  ABC  moved  oppo- 
site CSI  on  Thursday  nights. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Bruck- 
heimer, 61,  and  his  writer  wife.  Linda, 
have  invested  in  preserving  and  revitalizing 
Bloomfield.  Linda  sits  on  the  board  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

*     *     •     * 


STEVE  COHEN 

vl''  apiial  Id 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Cohen  manages 
$10  billion  in  assets.  His  various  portfolios 
hold  positions  in  a  mind-boggling  number 
of  stocks  (more  than  1,600  at  last  count) 
and  are  up  10  percent  this  year  after  fees. 
In  the  last  two  years,  Cohen  has  earned  an 
estimated  $1  billion. 

weekend  center  of  gravity:  A  19,000-square- 
foot  Mediterranean  Revival-style  manor  in 
Delray  Beach,  Florida. 
little  buddy:  Art  collector  Mitchell  Rales. 
big  cool  friend:  David  Geffen. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

Journalists  routinely  describe  the  hedge- 
fund  manager  as  obsessively  secretive.  But 
when  you  build  a  32,000-square-foot  man- 
sion in  Greenwich.  Connecticut,  spend  $400 
million  on  trophy  art,  and  buy  a  $24  million 
Manhattan  duplex,  it's  hard  not  to  attract 
attention. 

recent  getaway:  In  June.  Cohen  and  his  popular 
wife,  Alexandra,  invited  two  dozen  friends  for 
a  week  on  a  chartered  mega-yacht  in  the  South 
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of  France  to  celebrate  his  50th  birthday. 
thorn  in  his  side:  Cohen  is  being  loudly  sued 
by  drugmaker  Biovail,  which  claims  S.A.C. 
conspired  to  drive  down  the  company's 
stock  price.  Cohen  denies  the  charge. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-UKE  BEHAVIOR:  The  Steven 

A.  and  Alexandra  M.  Cohen  Foundation 
has  given  away  $27  million  since  2002. 
including  S15  million  to  the  Robin  Hood 
Foundation  and  $5  million  to  New  York- 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

•     *     *     * 


SUMNER  REDSTONE 


LAST  YEAR:  3. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  In  January,  six 
and  a  half  years  after  he  merged  CBS  with 
Viacom,  Redstone  voluntarily  gave  up  center 
stage  when  he  split  the  company  back  into 
two  pieces,  arguing  that  Wall  Street  would 
better  appreciate  the  companies  if  they  stood 
on  their  own.  That  hasn't  panned  out.  Shares 
of  CBS  have  been  treading  water:  Viacom 
stock  has  dropped  from  S45  to  S33. 
center  of  gravity:  His  1 5,000-square-foot 
house  in  Beverly  Park  (in  the  hills  above  L.A.), 
which  he  shares  with  wife,  Paula. 
little  buddies:  Arthur  and  Murray,  his  dogs. 
family  relations:  While  daughter  Shari,  52. 
is  being  groomed  to  run  the  family  holding 
company,  National  Amusements,  son  Brent. 
55,  is  suing  over  his  one-sixth  share  of  his  fa- 
ther's holdings,  estimated  to  be  worth  more 
than  $1  billion. 

big  miss:  Redstone.  83.  could  have  been  the 
owner  of  MySpace,  the  hottest  property  on 
the  Web.  But  after  extensive  talks,  he  lost  it 
to  rival  Rupert  Murdoch. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT:  Two  and  a  half 

years  after  Janet  Jackson's  Nipplegate  deba- 
cle—courtesy of  Viacom's  MTV  and  aired 
on  CBS's  Super  Bowl  halftime  show— the  in- 
cident is  still  being  used  by  would-be  censors 
to  justify  increasingly  onerous  indecency 
fines  and  regulations. 

evidence  of  BUFFETT-UKE  behavior:  After  sus- 
taining severe  burns  in  a  Boston  hotel  fire. 
Redstone  has  become  a  champion  for  burn 
care  and  research  and  donated  SI  million 
to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital's  burn 
unit,  now  called  the  Sumner  Redstone  Burn 
Center. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ♦ 

•     •     •     • 


RONALD  PERELMAN 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conpuest:  Running  what 
is  essentially  a  one-man  leveraged-buyout 
operation  in  a  landscape  dominated  by 
private-equity  players,  Perelman.  63.  has 
seen  his  enormous  fortune  rebound  from  its 
2001  nadir.  But  unlike  his  personal  life— his 


recent  divorce,  from  Ellen  Barkin,  was  his 
fourth— Perelman*s  businesses  continue  to 
thrive.  The  exception:  Revlon,  one  of  his 
more  public  but  minor  assets,  just  turned 
in  an  $87  million  quarterly  loss,  more  than 
double  last  year's  shortfall.  With  its  shares 
hovering  around  SI,  the  company  is  in  jeop- 
ardy of  being  de-listed  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  *« 

center  of  gravity:  New  York  City:  his  Hamp- 
tons estate,  the  Creeks,  on  Georgica  Pond. 
little  buddies:  Vivi  Nevo,  Sting. 
big  toys:  His  188-foot  yacht.  Ultima  III,  and 
two  Gulfstream  jets. 

megalomania  watch:  Every  New  Year's", 
Perelman  holds  a  party  on  Ultima  III  in  St. 
Barth's,  and  tradition  is  that  the  200-some 
guests  first  shout  "Happy  New  Year!"  and 
then  immediately  transition  to  "Happy 
Birthday!"  for  Perelman. 
bragging  rights:  Has  been  called  ""the  most 
eligible  bachelor"  in  America. 
big  payday:  Last  May.  Perelman  won  a  SI. 5 
billion  lawsuit  against  Morgan  Stanley  over 
his  1998  sale  of  MacAndrews-owned  Cole- 
man to  Sunbeam— an  amount  that,  with  in- 
terest, has  now  grown  to  $1.7  billion. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  A  $20  mil- 
lion endowment  for  Carnegie  Hall;  also 
large  donations  to  Revlon/UCLA  Women's 
Cancer  Research  Program  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  his  alma  mater. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  1 

*     *     *     * 


GIORGIO  ARMANI 

irmani  Group 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  One  of  the  world's 
greatest  influences  on  style  and  taste  for 
the  past  quarter-century.  Armani,  72,  has 
maintained  the  luster  of  his  brand  even  as 
he  has  expanded  from  fashion  to  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  home  furnishings,  accessories, 
cars  (the  Armani-styled  Mercedes),  and  an 
upcoming  chain  of  hotels  and  resorts  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 

CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Milan. 

aquatic  toy:  His  sleek.  150-foot,  reportedly 
$20  million  teak-filled  yacht,  Mariu.  The  10 
crew  members  wear  gray  shorts  to  comple- 
ment the  ship's  gray  exterior.  (The  color  was 
created  by  DuPont  specially  for  Armani.) 
cool  friend:  Martin  Scorsese. 
natural  foes:  Donatella  Versace  and  Valen- 
tino, with  whom  he  has  feuded  publicly. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  OBSESSIVE  BEHAVIOR:  Ar- 
mani, who  began  his  career  as  a  window 
dresser,  still  edits  the  window  displays  at  his 
block-long  Milan  superstore. 
pet  causes:  Teamed  up  with  Bono  to  help 
create  a  new  brand,  called  Red.  to  generate 
funds  to  fight  aids  in  Africa.  Armani  also 
raises  money  for  refugees  and  was  named 
a  goodwill  ambassador  for  the  U.N.  High 
Commission  for  Refugees. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

*     •     *     * 


AL  GORE 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Gore  claims  he 
has  no  plans  to  run  for  the  presidency  in 
2008.  Still,  it's  not  always  clear  he's  ruled 
out  the  idea,  which  thrills  many  Democrats, 
especially  now  that  he  has  suddenly  become 
cool  from  the  success  of  his  documentary. 
An  Inconvenient  Truth.  What's  more,  many  of 
his  earlier  predictions  (cutbacks  on  stem-cell 
research  and  environmental  spending)  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Besides,  he  may  be  the 
only  alternative  to  Hillary  Clinton. 
center  of  gravity:  A  S2.3  million  Nashville 
colonial,  with  walls  curved  to  spare  the  ex- 
isting trees  on  the  property. 
little  buddy:  Laurie  David. 
wheels:  Lexus  Hybrid. 
post-white  house  watch:  Gore.  58.  taught  I 
courses  at  U.C.L.A..  Columbia  University,' 
and  local  universities  in  his  native  Tennes- 
see, launched  a  socially  conscious  invest- 
ment company,  created  a  cable-TV  channel 
with  content  supplied  by  viewers,  joined  the 
board  of  Apple,  became  a  senior  adviser  to 
Google,  and  gave  speeches  organized  by 
MoveOn.org. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Donated  his 

cut  of  the  book  and  the  film  An  Inconvenient 
Truth  to  the  Alliance  for  Climate  Protection. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

*     *     •     • 


PETE  PETERSON 

STEVE 
SCHWARZMAN 


JTif  Blackstone  Group 
NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  It's  hard  to  over- 
state the  power  of  the  Blackstone  Group, 
the  private-equity  juggernaut  they  started 
in  1985.  Today.  Blackstone  controls  compa- 
nies with  combined  revenues  of  S72  billion 
and  350,000  employees.  Expect  those  num- 
bers to  grow.  In  the  past  year  the  firm  has 
raised  $30  billion  from  investors,  including 
a  record-shattering  $15.6  billion  for  a  single 
fund. 

center  of  gravity:  Schwarzman  lives  in  a  tri- 
plex at  740  Park  Avenue  (Ronald  Lauder  is 
a  neighbor)-  Peterson  has  an  apartment  in 
Midtown  Manhattan. 

beltway  ambitions:  Schwarzman.  59.  has  said 
he  hopes  one  day  to  work  in  public  office 
and  has  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
Treasury  secretary.  Peterson.  80.  was  secre- 
tary of  commerce  under  Nixon. 

VACATION  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  Southampton 

(Peterson);  Saint-Tropez  (Schwarzman). 
humble  roots:  Peterson's  father  worked  as 
a  dishwasher  in  the  caboose  of  a  train; 
Schwarzman's  father  ran  a  dry-goods  store 
in  Philadelphia. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE   BEHAVIOR:   PeterSOn 

once  headed  the  Commission  on  Founda- 
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tions  and  Private  Philanthropy,  and  has  do- 
nated $5  million  to  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Schwaraman  is  the  chairman  of 
\  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Washington.  D.C..  and  sits  on 
the  board  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

•     •     *     * 


TOM  CRUISE 

Ictor,  producer 


LAST  YEAR:  34. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  No  aCtOT  has 

enjoyed  greater  clout  at  the  box  office  (his 
many  blockbusters,  including  War  of  the 
Worlds,  Minority  Report,  Top  Gun,  Jerry  Ma- 
guire,  and  Bom  on  the  Fourth  of  July— he  re- 
ceived Academy  Award  nominations  for 
best  actor  for  the  last  two—have  grossed 
more  than  S2.5  billion  in  North  America 
I  alone)  or  received  a  bigger  share  of  its  re- 
ceipts: Cruise's  estimated  piece  of  the  profits 
for  his  recent  Mission:  Impossible  III  added 
up  to  $67  million,  which  disproved  claims 
that  he  was  getting  too  old  (at  44)  to  contin- 
ue reigning  as  an  action  hero  or  that  he  was 
losing  his  female  fans.  Paramount  was  look- 
ing to  scale  back  its  generous  production 
deal  with  Cruise  and  partner  Paula  Wag- 
ner's production  company,  but  after  14  years 
he  and  Wagner  have  parted  ways  with  the 
studio. 

center  of  gravity:  Beverly  Hills,  Telluride. 
big  mystery:  Daughter  Suri  Cruise,  born  April 
18,  whom  he  and  her  mother,  Katie  Holmes, 
resisted  revealing  to  the  public  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

little  buddies:  Will  and  Jada  Pinkett  Smith, 
who  are  among  the  few  people  known  to 
have  visited  Suri. 

aircraft:  1944  P-51  Mustang  fighter  plane. 
Gulfstream  IV. 

rumor  has  it:  He  pushed  Viacom  (the  home 
to  his  production  company  and  many  of  his 
biggest  hits)  to  stop  airing  a  South  Park  sat- 
ire of  him  and  Scientology  on  its  Comedy 
Central  channel. 

CAREER-MANAGEMENT  MOVE:  After  a  String  of 

controversial  episodes.  Cruise  replaced  his 
publicist— his  sister  Lee  Anne  DeVette— with 
Hollywood  veteran  Paul  Bloch. 
pet  cause:  Crusades  against  illiteracy. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -*■ 

•     •     •     • 


MICHAEL 
BLOOMBERG 

Mnyiir.  \ew  inrlc  (  ;7v. 
lituomlii'ri)  LP. 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Bloomberg,  64,  is 
riding  an  extraordinary  resurgence:  his  ap- 
proval rating  went  from  24  percent  in  2003 
(the  lowest  for  any  New  York  City  mayor  in 
the  last  25  years)  to  70  percent  as  he  began 
his  second  term,  this  year.  Many  New  York- 
ers were  won  over  by  his  overhaul  of  the 
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public-school  system,  his  businesslike  meth- 
ods, and  how  he  shared  their  outrage  about 
the  2005  transit  strike.  He  risked  that  good- 
will in  July  with  his  praise  of  the  Con  Ed  boss 
after  10  days  of  blackouts  in  a  gesture  evoca- 
tive of  Bush's  "heckuva  job"  line  to  Michael 
Brown  after  Hurricane  Katrina.  Bloomberg 
has  begun  speaking  more  freely  on  national 
issues.  But  he  insists  that  his  next  career  will 
be  devoting  himself  full-time  to  giving  away 
his  remaining  S5.1  billion  instead  of  running 
for  higher  office. 

center  of  gravity:  His  five-story  Beaux  Arts 
mansion  on  New  York's  Upper  East  Side. 
(He  elected  not  to  live  in  Gracie  Mansion, 
the  mayor's  official  residence.) 
little  buddy:  Jazz  trumpeter  Wynton  Marsalis. 
humble  roots:  His  first  job  on  Wall  Street  was 
standing  in  a  hot  vault— in  his  underwear— to 
count  stock  certificates. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Bloomberg 
typically  donates  more  than  S100  million 
a  year.  Among  his  hundreds  of  causes:  the 
Dance  Theater  of  Harlem,  El  Museo  del  Bar- 
rio, and  Citymeals-on-Wheels.  Since  becom- 
ing mayor  he's  given  well  over  a  half-billion 
dollars  to  nonprofits.  In  February  he  also  gave 
S100  million  to  his  alma  mater,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, for  stem-cell  research  and  a  children's 
hospital. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

•     •     *     • 


PAUL  ALLEN 


!l.  I  ulcan  I 
Charier  Communi 


LAST  YEAR:  38. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Is  Allen  abandon- 
ing his  Wired  World  vision?  Though  he  still 
owns  a  number  of  investments  in  new  media, 
the  Microsoft  co-founder  recently  has  been 
shifting  his  focus  to  include  smokestack  busi- 
nesses such  as  oil  and  gas.  albeit  some  with  a 
greener  quality:  Imperium  Renewables  con- 
verts vegetable  oil  into  diesel  fuel. 
center  of  gravity:  Octopus,  his  413-foot,  seven- 
story  yacht. 

little  buddy:  Rock  legend  Robbie  Robertson. 
tale  of  two  cities:  Allen,  53.  became  the  savior 
of  Seattle  by  taking  the  city's  long-suffering 
Seahawks  football  franchise  to  its  first  Super 
Bowl  (where  they  lost  to  the  Steelers,  21-10). 
Sports  fans  in  Portland.  Oregon,  where  Al- 
len owns  pro  basketball's  Trail  Blazers,  are 
less  sanguine.  In  2004,  Allen's  new  stadium 
went  into  bankruptcy,  defaulting  on  its  inter- 
est payments  and  leaving  public  bondholders 
holding  the  bag. 

art  watch:  Owns  a  blend  of  Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist  works  (Monet.  Renoir. 
Degas,  van  Gogh)  with  modern  and  con- 
temporary (Picasso,  Rothko,  Jasper  Johns. 
Lichtenstein). 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Through  his 

Paul  G.  Allen  Family  Foundation.  Allen  has 
given  away  more  than  S800  million,  mostly 
to  causes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ♦• 

•     *     •     • 


BRUCE 
WASSERSTEIN 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  After  a  nearly 
disastrous  I. P.O..  Lazard  is  on  a  tear.  The 
investment  bank's  2006  first-half  operating 
profits  surged  72  percent,  spurred  by  such 
deals  as  the  merger  of  Duke  Energy  and  Cin- 
ergy and  Supervalu's  purchase  of  Albertson. 
center  of  gravity:  The  largest  apartment  at 
927  Fifth  Avenue,  an  11,000-square-foot  du- 
plex that  cost  him  S26.5  million. 
big  cool  friend:  Vernon  Jordan,  who  is  a  direc- 
tor of  Lazard  and  owns  $14  million  in  stock. 
favorite  toy:  New  York  magazine.  After  Was- 
serstein,  58,  snatched  the  weekly  from  Mort 
Zuckerman  with  a  surprise  $55  million  bid 
in  2003.  the  publication  seems  to  be  return- 
ing to  its  former  glory,  winning  two  National 
Magazine  Awards.  Too  bad  the  magazine  is 
said  to  be  losing  money. 
nepotism  alert:  Wasserstein's  son  Ben  is  on 
New  York's  masthead  as  an  associate  editor. 
should  be  embarrassed  about:  His  clumsy  at- 
tempt to  cash  in  on  Carl  Icahn's  failed  take- 
over of  Time  Warner. 

stab  at  immortality:  Wasserstein's  sister  Wendy, 
who  died  of  lymphoma  last  January,  once 
told  New  York  that  "Bruce  was  a  genius  . . . 
conveniently  born  on  Christmas  Eve  with,  ac- 
cording to  my  mother.  Messiah  potential." 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In   2003. 

Wasserstein,  along  with  10  other  Harvard 
alumni,  contributed  $5.1  million  to  Harvard 
Law  School,  where  Wasserstein  is  a  member 
of  the  dean's  advisory  board. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     *     •     • 


HARVEY  WEINSTEIN 
BOB  WEINSTEIN 

LAST  YEAR:  35. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  After  an  acrimo- 
nious  divorce  from  Disney.  Harvey,  54.  and 
Bob.  52.  raised  SI. 2  billion  and  created  the 
Weinstein  Company.  One  year  later,  with 
two  Oscar  nominations,  a  No.  1  movie  (Scary 
Movie  4),  a  deal  with  BET  founder  Robert 
Johnson  to  produce  movies  in  the  African- 
American-family  genre,  and  a  fund  to  finance 
the  production  of  Latin-American  films,  the 
brothers  are  firmly  back  on  top. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City. 
mogul  wish  list:  "It  would  be  a  yacht— I  don't 
have  it  yet.  I'm  working  on  it,"  says  Harvey. 
arch-nemesis:  Sugar.  "While  I  was  smoking," 
says  Harvey,  "it  was  easier  to  give  up  candy. 
Now  that  I've  given  up  cigarettes,  it's  like 
impossible  not  to  gain  weight." 
stab  at  immortality:  The  brothers  are  devel- 
oping a  Broadway  adaptation  of  Crouching 
Tiger.  Hidden  Dragon. 

pet  causes:  Recently  formed  the  Max  Fam- 
ily Foundation  (named  after  their  father), 
which  supports  various  charitable  organi- 
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zations.  Additionally,  Bob  supports  Paul 
Newman's  Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang  Camp, 
while  Harvey  is  on  the  board  of  the  Robin 
Hood  Foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     *     •     • 
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LEONARD  LAUDER 
RONALD  LAUDER 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  brothers  and 
their  immediate  families  control  88  percent 
of  the  Estee  Lauder  Companies,  the  $6  bil- 
lion (sales)  global  cosmetics  concern  built  by 
their  mother. 

center  of  gravity:  New  York  City,  Palm 
Beach,  Prague. 

nepotism  alert:  Leonard,  73,  turned  over  the 
chief-executive  title  to  son  William  2  years 
ago.  Ronald's  daughters,  Aerin  and  Jane, 
head  other  Estee  Lauder  divisions. 
power  coupling:  Leonard's  wife,  Evelyn, 
founded  and  chairs  the  Breast  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation,  which  raised  S27  million 
last  year. 

power  decoupling:  In  2005,  Ronald  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  Jo  Carole,  who  heads 
the  Foundation  for  Arts  and  Preservation  in 
Embassies. 

art  watch:  Ronald,  62,  stunned  the  art  world 
in  June  when  he  bought  Gustav  Klimt's  1907 
portrait  Adele  Bloch-Bauer  I  for  SI  35  mil- 
lion, the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  paint- 
ing. Leonard,  as  chairman  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  (for  which  Renzo 
Piano  is  designing  an  addition),  led  trustees  in 
giving  the  museum  87  modern  masterpieces 
worth  about  $200  million  in  2002.  He  also 
owns  the  world's  finest  private  collection  of 
Cubist  paintings. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Ronald  is  a 

major  donor  to  MoMA,  where  he  served  as 
chairman  from  1995  to  2005.  Leonard  sits 
on  the  boards  of  the  Aspen  Institute  and  the 
Lauder  Institute  at  U.  Penn. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 

*     *     •     • 


GEORGE  LUCAS 

l-  Ifagic 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  His  Star  Wars  fran- 
chise has  generated  more  than  $21  billion 
over  its  lifetime.  Now  Lucas,  62,  claims 
he's  finally  getting  back  to  making  the  edgy, 
"very  out-there"  high-art  pictures  he  was 
beginning  to  make  in  his  20s  before  he  was 
derailed  by  mind-blowing  commercial  success. 
Meanwhile,  his  companies  (such  as  special- 
effects  house  Industrial  Light  &  Magic)  remain 
major  sources  of  Hollywood's  wizardry. 
center  of  gravity:  His  2,300-acre  Skywalker 
Ranch,  in  Marin  County,  California. 
"apres  moi,  le  deluge":  Told  Forbes  that  it's  be- 
coming "unrealistic"  and  unprofitable  to 
spend  $200  million  on  moviemaking.  He 


predicts  that  the  future  will  belong  to  inde- 
pendent films,  and  "by  2025  the  average 
movie  will  cost  only  $15  million." 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

Next  film:  Indiana  Jones  IV,  which  will  pre- 
sumably cost  more  than  $15  million. 

MOST  THINLY  VEILED  STATEMENT:  At    the    U.S. 

Capitol,  discussing  his  fictional  Star  Wars 
world,  he  said,  "In  the  Empire^  Congress  is 
irrelevant.  They  come,  they  talk,  they  rant, 
they  rave,  they  vote,  but  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing, because  the  emperor  controls  it  all." 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  His  founda- 
tion, established  in  1991,  promotes  innovation 
in  K.-12  public  schools  through  a  magazine" 
(Edutopia),  DVDs,  books,  and  a  Web  site. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

•     •     *     • 


JEFF  BEZOS 


worn 


LAST  YEAR:  18. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Bezos's  Internet  su- 
perstore remains  king  in  the  online  retail  uni- 
verse, with  59  million  customers  over  the  past 
12  months.  The  company  continues  to  try  new 
things— in  July,  it  even  dipped  its  toe  into  the 
online  sale  of  groceries,  a  notoriously  treacher- 
ous realm— but  Bezos,  42,  still  has  analysts  ask- 
ing when  the  real  money  is  going  to  be  made. 
center  of  gravity:  Seattle. 
Hollywood  relations:  In  June,  Bezos  began 
streaming  an  Internet-only  program,  Amazon 
Fishbowl  with  BillMaher.  A  month  later  Am- 
azon announced  its  first  feature-film  project, 
based  on  the  novel  Tfie  Stolen  Child. 
for  the  record  books:  Amazon  set  its  own 
single-day  sales  record  on  December  12  last 
year,  selling  more  than  3.6  million  items,  or 
42  items  per  second. 

philanthropic  watch:  Commenting  on  his 
$3.3  billion  net  worth,  Bezos  told  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C  -based  Academy  of  Achievement 
that,  "if  you  win  a  lottery  of  this  kind  of  size 
. . .  one  of  the  things  that,  over  time,  you  have 
an  obligation  to  do  is  to  think  about  the  ways 
that  that  wealth  can  be  used  in  a  highly  lever- 
aged way." 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -ft» 

*     *     •     • 


TERRY  SEMEL 


LAST  YEAR:  15. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  With  more  than 
500  million  users— around  50  percent  of 
the  billion  people  now  online— the  planet's 
most  popular  Web  site  streamed  four  bil- 
lion music  videos  last  year.  But  Yahoo  trails 
far  behind  Google  in  searches,  and  many 
investors  sold  off  the  stock,  wiping  out  $10 
billion  in  market  value,  when  the  company 
delayed  a  new  system  for  advertising  tied  to 
search  results.  Still.  Yahoo  has  better  ties  to 
the  brand-name  advertisers  who  will  spend 
more  of  their  huge  budgets  on  the  Internet. 


center  of  gravity:  Sunnyvale,  California, 
weekdays;  Bel  Air  on  weekends. 
little  buddy:  Tom  Cruise,  who  re-enacted  his 
couch-jumping  stunt  at  a  Yahoo  event  last 
March. 

most  embarrassing  success:  Won  kudos  in  the 
press  for  hiring  TV  whiz  Lloyd  Braun  away 
from  ABC— until  Braun  shocked  the  free- 
to-be-you-and-me  Silicon  Valley  culture  by 
acting  like  an  imperious  Hollywood  mogul: 
claiming  a  reserved  parking  spot,  humiliat- 
ing underlings,  and  demanding  a  private 
plane  (which  Semel,  63,  refused  him). 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In   2004, 

Semel  and  his  wife,  Jane,  gave  $25  million  to 
the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  now  called 
the  Jane  and  Terry  Semel  Institute  of  Neuro- 
science  and  Human  Behavior  at  UCLA. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■+* 

*     *     *     * 


ROGER  AILES 

Channel, 
on  Stations 


LAST  YEAR:  32. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Widely  considered 
to  be  the  most  powerful  news  executive  in 
America,  as  well  as  the  smartest  TV-news 
head,  Ailes  is  the  man  who  gives  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration a  major  media  outlet  and  its  rivals 
major  agita:  the  10-year-old  Fox  News  routine- 
ly draws  twice  as  many  viewers  as  CNN. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City. 
big  loyal  friend:  Dick  Cheney,  who,  after 
shooting  lawyer  Harry  Whittington  in  the 
face  in  a  hunting  accident,  broke  his  silence 
on  Fox  News.  The  vice  president  demands 
that  his  hotel  televisions  be  pre-set  to  Fox. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

At  the  Eric  Breindel  journalism  awards  in 
June.  Ailes  told  a  few  jokes  at  the  president's 
expense,  including:  "Thirty  years  ago,  the 
National  Guard  couldn't  find  George  Bush. 
How  are  they  expected  to  find  Mexicans?" 
MASTER-oF-THE-uNivERSE  move:  After  an  8  percent 
drop  in  viewership  in  the  second  quarter,  Ailes 
placed  a  "Now  Hiring"  ad  in  a  trade  magazine 
that  asked,  "Can  you  make  the  cut?"  Ailes. 
66,  later  admitted  the  ad  was  aimed  at  current 
employees:  "Anyone  who  displays  launch-type 
intensity  will  continue  to  have  a  job  at  Fox 
News.  Those  who  don't  will  not." 
pet  cause:  Teaching. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

*     *     *     * 


JEFFREY 
KATZENBERG 

llrcamWnrk 


LAST  YEAR:  29. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  katzenberg.  55, 
and  crew  finally  pulled  the  plug  on  their  plan 
to  build  a  superstudio  that  would  produce  mu- 
sic, television,  video  games,  and  movies.  But 
now  that  he's  out  of  the  shadows  of  his  two  far- 
richer  partners,  Katzenberg  can  finally  receive 
full  credit  for  creating  and  running  an  impres- 
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sive  animation  studio  (Shark  Tale  and  Mada- 
gascar), not  just  the  house  that  Shrek  built. 

CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  LOS  AngeleS. 

cool  buddy:  Jerry  Seinfeld,  who  wrote  and 
starred  in  DreamWorks'  Bee  Movie,  due  out 
next  year. 

thorn  in  his  side:  Rival  animation  studio 
Pixar.  which  has  yet  to  release  a  dud  in  its 
11-year  feature-film  history.  This  year  Kal/- 
enberg's  former  employer  Disney  paid  S7.4 
billion  for  Pixar:  Wall  Street  pegs  Dream- 
Works Animation's  value  at  S2.2  billion. 
compensation  watch:  Former  Las  Vegas 
card  counter  (he  was  banned  by  the  casinos) 
Kat/enberg  pays  himself  a  SI  salary  to  run 
DreamWorks  Animation.  But  he  and  Dream- 
Works' other  two  founders.  Steven  Spielberg 
and  David  Geffen.  each  earned  S170  million 
in  late  December  when  they  sold  their  live- 
action  studio  to  Paramount. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Katzenberg 
and  his  wife,  through  their  Marilyn  and  Jeff 
Katzenberg  Foundation,  have  given  more 
than  SI  00.000  to  the  Survivors  of  the  Shoah 
Visual  History  Foundation.  They've  also 
made  large  donations  to  the  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
U.C.L.A.  Foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     •     *     * 


JAY-Z 

(can 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Jay-Z  shocked  the 
hip-hop  world  when  he  gave  up  the  stage  for 
the  corner  office  at  Def  Jam.  But  does  the 
lyrical  miracle  have  the  requisite  boardroom 
puissance  to  succeed?  Given  his  estimated 
S320  million  personal  fortune.  Jay-Z  can  af- 
ford to  make  a  few  mistakes. 
vacation  center  of  gravity:  Cinquante- 
Cinque,  in  Saint-Tropez. 
cool  friend:  LeBron  James. 
power  coupling:  Jay-Z.  36.  and  his  girlfriend. 
Beyonce  Knowles,  25.  have  been  constant 
gossip-column  fodder.  Rumors  of  their  im- 
pending marriage  and  breakup  appear  with 
equal  frequency. 

braggin'  rights:  Jay-Z  was  the  first  non- 
athlete  to  be  awarded  his  own  line  of  sneak- 
ers by  Reebok. 

unexpected  foe:  Frederic  Rouzaud.  manag- 
ing director  of  Louis  Roederer.  producer  of 
Cristal,  the  hip-hop  industry's  favorite  bub- 
bly. After  Rouzaud  made  disparaging  com- 
ments about  rappers"  affinity  for  the  brand, 
Jay-Z  announced  that  he  would  no  longer 
drink  the  S200-plus  per  bottle  champagne 
or  serve  it  at  his  40/40  Club  chain. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

Since  announcing  his  rap  retirement.  Jay-Z 
has  staged  a  Sinatra-esque  series  of  "come- 
backs," including  an  international  tour  this 
fall  and— due  to  "popular  demand"— a  full 
album  scheduled  for  late-2006  release. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In  the  Wake  of 

Katrina,  Jay-Z  made  a  SI  million  joint  dona- 
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tion,  with  Scan  "Diddy"  Combs,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  encouraged  other  celebri- 
ties to  help  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


*     *     *     • 


MIKE  NICHOLS 
DIANE  SAWYER 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  Nichols.   74.   is  a 

half-century  into  a  performance  and  film  ca- 
reer that  has  cycled  through  various  stages  of 
critical  and  commercial  success.  Sawyer.  60. 
has  spent  nearly  three  decades  in  television 
news  and,  by  all  accounts,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  women  in  broadcasting. 
center  of  gravity:  Their  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment (they  married  in  1988),  with  views  of  Cen- 
tral Park  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
future  moves:  After  a  stint  as  HBO's  go-to 
director  for  prestige  projects  (Wit,  Angels  in 
America).  Nichols  is  set  to  direct  Tom  Hanks 
and  Julia  Roberts  in  Charlie  Wilson's  War, 
written  by  West  Wing  creator  Aaron  Sorkin. 
Sawyer,  who  lifted  ABC's  Good  Morning 
America  out  of  the  ratings  cellar,  has  a  con- 
tract that  reportedly  allows  for  her  to  leave 
the  show  next  year,  and  she  has  retained 
lawyer  Allen  Grubman. 
little  buddy:  Longtime  fixtures  on  the  New 
York/Los  Angeles  social  axis,  the  power 
couple  is  friendly  with  just  about  everyone 
listed  in  the  New  Establishment. 
third-party  opinions:  Last  year,  he  won  a 
Tony  award,  his  eighth,  for  directing  the 
Monty  Python  farce  Spamalot;  he  has  also 
won  an  Oscar,  a  Grammy,  and  two  Emmy 
awards.  In  a  recent  Gallup  poll  on  TV  news- 
casters, Sawyer  received  an  80  percent  ap- 
proval rating  -the  highest  score  in  the  poll. 
pet  causes:  In  1991.  Nichols  helped  found 
Friends  in  Deed,  an  organization  that  provides 
emotional  and  educational  support  to  those 
who  have  been  diagnosed  with  H.I.V./aids, 
cancer,  and  other  life-threatening  illnesses. 
Sawyer  reaches  out  to  the  poorer  citizens  of 
New  York  City  by  serving  on  the  board  of  the 
Robin  Hood  Foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

*     *     *     * 


HERB  ALLEN 


LAST  YEAR:  40. 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:   Best    known    for 

hosting  his  annual  summer  mogulfest  in  Sun 
Valley,  being  early  to  bed.  and  whispering  in 
the  ears  of  clients  such  as  Rupert  Murdoch, 
Barry  Diller.  and  whoever's  the  C.E.O.  of 
Coca-Cola  at  the  moment.  Allen.  66,  may  be 
the  last  of  a  breed  -the  great  tradition  of  Wall 
Street  wise  men  who  wield  their  quiet  power 
by  nurturing  close  relationships  for  decades 
with  the  leading  figures  in  global  business. 
center  of  gravity:  Sun  Valley,  Idaho;  Carlyle 
hotel.  New  York. 


little  buddy:  Donnie,  a  black  Labrador  On 
one  trip  to  Atlanta  for  a  (  oke  board  meet- 
ing, Allen  stayed  at  a  motel  when  the  Rit/- 
Carlton  there  would  not  allow  dogs. 
compensation  watch:  Under  a  new  plan. 
Coca-Cola  non-executive  directors  will  re- 
ceive their  S175.000  annual  directors'  lees 
only  if  the  company  hits  its  marks  financially. 
Allen's  betting  that  it  will:  he  recently  spent 
SI8  million  on  more  shares  of  the  once  hot 
stock.  Fellow  board  member  Barry  Diller 
upped  his  ante.  too.  and  Coke's  biggest  share- 
holder. Warren  Buffett,  supported  the  plan. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Donated  $20 

million  for  a  theater-and-dance  center  at  his 
New  England  alma  mater.  Williams  (  ollcgc. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  t 


•     •     *     * 


TIM  RUSSERT 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  With  four  million 
viewers,  Meet  the  Press  squashes  the  rival 
Sunday-morning  Washington  talkfests  in  the 
ratings.  The  credit  belongs  to  Russert  s  ap- 
pealing persona  forthright,  unpretentious, 
tough,  respectful  as  well  as  his  dogged 
preparation  and  especially  his  aggressive  in- 
terviewing. Even  though  he  doesn't  pull  any 
punches.  Russert.  who's  married  to  Vanity 
Fair  special  correspondent  Maureen  Orth. 
creates  so  much  bu/z  that  the  top  players 
from  the  Democratic  presidential  candidates 
to  Bush  himself  let  him  grill  them.  NBC 
executives,  realizing  his  value,  signed  him 
to  a  multi-million-dollar  contract  that  runs 
through  2012. 

center  of  gravity:  Washington.  DC.  Nan- 
tucket. 

little  buddy:  James  Carvillc. 
humble  roots:  Growing  up  in  Buffalo  as  the 
son  of  a  garbageman  lionized  in  his  best- 
selling  book  Big  Russ  and  Me  Russert,  56, 
himself  collected  trash  as  a  summer  job. 
moment  of  truth:  After  Cheney  aide  Scooter 
Libby  testified  that  he  had  learned  from  Rus- 
sert that  former  ambassador  Joseph  Wilson's 
wife  was  a  C.I.A.  agent.  Russert.  in  a  deposi- 
tion, contradicted  Libby  "s  claims  which  helped 
lead  to  the  counts  brought  against  Libby. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Gave  more 

than  S250.000  from  the  proceeds  of  his  two 
books  to  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  Greater 
Washington;  has  traveled  across  the  U.S.  rais- 
ing money  for  inner-city  Catholic  schools. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■♦• 

*     *     •     * 


ROMAN  ABRAMOVICH 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Abramovich,  39, 
luxuriates  in  his  position  as  Russia's  richest 
citizen.  He  acquired  assets  worth  more  than 
SI  billion  when  much  of  Russia's  industry 
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was  sold  off  to  a  privileged  few  for  a  fraction 
of  its  value.  Last  year  he  sold  the  Sibneft  oil 
company  for  $13  billion— he  and  a  partner 
had  bought  it  in  1995  for  $100  million.  In 
2003  he  bought  the  Chelsea  Football  Club; 
grateful  fans  began  showing  up  at  games 
wearing  Russian-style  hats. 
center  of  gravity:  Owns  a  $50  million  town 
house  in  London:  Fyning  Hill,  Kerry  Packer's 
former  Sussex  estate:  and  Chateau  de  la  Croe. 
a  villa  in  the  South  of  France. 

LITTLE  BUDDY:  BOHS  Yeltsin. 

humble  roots:  Orphaned  at  four,  he  spent  a 
tough  two  years  doing  national  service  in 
the  Soviet  Army  and  then  sold  plastic  ducks 
from  a  market  stall. 

biggest  toys:  A  Boeing  767,  plus  four  yachts: 
Pelorus  (377  feet  long),  Ecstasea  (282  feet), 
Sussuno  (162  feet),  and  Le  Grand  Bleu  (370 
feet)— unless  there's  something  to  the  recent 
rumors  that  he  gave  it  away  as  a  gift  to  one 
of  his  business  partners. 

NO  GOOD  DEED  GOES  UNPUNISHED:  As  gOVemOr 

of  Chukotka.  he  has  plowed  well  over  $200 
million  of  his  own  money  into  the  prov- 
ince. Some  have  interpreted  his  benevolent 
political  career  as  an  insurance  policy,  as 
governors  are  immune  to  prosecution. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  The  money 

he  poured  into  Chukotka  has  built  two  mu- 
seums, a  university,  a  new  hospital,  nursery 
schools,  a  sports  hall,  and  a  four-star  hotel. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


•     •     •     * 


EDWARD  S.  LAMPERT 

ESL  Investments,  Sears  Holdings 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Lampert  gained 
fame  by  taking  Kmart  out  of  bankruptcy  in 
2003,  then,  a  year  later,  buying  Sears  for  $1 1 
billion.  He  merged  the  two  retailers  to  create 
Sears  Holdings  (ESL  Investments  owns  40 
percent),  but  it's  still  unclear  whether  Lam- 
pert (or  anyone,  really)  can  make  the  new 
company  hum.  No  matter.  Since  launching 
ESL,  in  1988.  Lampert,  44.  has  delivered  av- 
erage annual  net  returns  of  30  percent. 
center  of  gravity:  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  he  spent  $21  million  for  a  teardown. 
big  cool  friends:  Michael  Dell  and  David  Gef- 
fen,  each  of  whom  has  invested  millions  of 
dollars  with  Lampert.  "I've  made  more  mon- 
ey from  Eddie  than  from  all  the  businesses 
I've  created  and  sold,"  GefTen  recently  told 
Fortune. 

tough-guy  move:  In  2003.  Lampert  was 
dragged  from  the  parking  garage  below  his 
Greenwich  office  and  held  blindfolded  and 
handcuffed  in  the  bathroom  of  a  $49-a-night 
motel  room  for  39  hours.  He  was  released, 
unharmed,  after  convincing  his  kidnappers 
that  police  were  closing  in  on  them. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Supports 

local  community  organizations,  and  cancer 
research  and  survivorship. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  1 

•     •     •     • 


BRIAN  ROBERTS 


LAST  YEAR:  1 1 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Wall  Street  lost 
its  ardor  for  cable  stocks  years  ago,  but  it 
loves  Comcast.  Lured  by  new  offerings  such 
as  digital  phone  service,  high-speed  Inter- 
net, and  video  on  demand,  Roberts's  cable 
company— already  the  nation's  biggest— is 
signing  on  new  subscribers  at  a  record  clip. 
The  result:  Comcast  stock  is  up  more  than 
30  percent  this  year.  A  deal  to  sell  its  cable 
services  at  500  Wal-Mart  stores  should  keep" 
the  business  booming. 

center  of  gravity:  Philadelphia,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. 

big  cool  friends:  Bill  Gates  and  Warren  Buf- 
fett.  both  of  whom  have  made  large  invest- 
ments in  Comcast. 

public  relations:  In  its  filings  with  the  S.E.C., 
Comcast  warmly  refers  to  new  customers  as 
"revenue  generating  units." 
locker-room  gossip:  Comcast  is  said  to  be 
looking  to  unload  its  majority  stake  in  pro 
basketball's  Philadelphia  76ers  franchise. 
pet  causes:  With  his  wife,  Aileen,  Roberts, 
47,  supports  underprivileged  kids  (Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Philadelphia)  and  educa- 
tion (Project  HOME's  Comcast  Technol- 
ogy Labs). 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

*     *     *     * 


DON  IMUS 

Inn  is  in  (he  Morning 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  Although  IlTWs'S 

2.5  million  listeners  put  his  nationally  syn- 
dicated radio  show  far  behind  the  ratings 
of  Rush  Limbaugh  and  Howard  Stern,  his 
avid  fans  include  many  of  the  Washington 
and  New  York  power  elites  who  tune  in  to 
hear  the  I-Man  kibitz  with  a  killer  lineup 
of  frequent  guests  who  include  top  politi- 
cos  (John  McCain,  Joe  Biden)  and  media 
heavy  hitters  (Tim  Russert,  Andrea  Mitch- 
ell. Tom  Brokaw,  Frank  Rich,  Maureen 
Dowd). 

center  of  gravity:  His  14,000-square-foot, 
four-acre  beachfront  estate  in  Westport, 
Connecticut. 

little  buddy:  Texas  gubernatorial  candidate 
Kinky  Friedman. 

past  lives:  Mine  worker,  window  dresser,  sing- 
er, vodka  and  cocaine  abuser  (now  sober  for 
18  years). 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  IlUUS.   66, 

and  his  wife,  Deirdre,  host  100  children  a 
year— mostly  cancer  patients— at  his  $30 
million  Imus  Ranch,  in  New  Mexico,  where 
they  teach  the  kids  to  ride  horses  and  tend 
cows. 

dodged  a  bullet  when:  Fearsome  New  York 
attorney  general  Eliot  Spitzer  dropped  his 
investigation  into  whether  the  Imuses  im- 


properly used  the  Imus  Ranch  for  personal 
vacations  without  reimbursing  the  nonprofit 
charity. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -*- 

*     *     •     • 


BILL  O'REILLY 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  With  tWO  million 

loyal  viewers  (an  audience  twice  the  size  of 
Larry  King's).  O'Reilly's  "news"  show  has 
been  the  top-rated  cable  news  program  for 
nearly  four  years.  He's  also  written  three  No. 
1  best-sellers  for  adults  as  well  as  The  O'Reilly 
Factor  for  Kids,  the  No.  1  nonfiction  children's 
book  of  2005. 

center  of  gravity:  Studio  A  at  the  Fox  studios 
on  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
unexpected  foe:  David  Letterman,  who  vis- 
ibly unnerved  O'Reilly,  57,  on  TV  by  saying 
to  his  face,  "I  have  the  feeling  about  60  per- 
cent of  what  you  say  is  crap." 
enemies  list  (partial):  George  Clooney,  Cindy 
Sheehan,  the  nation  of  France,  Ludacris, 
Barbra  Streisand,  Tlie  New  York  Times . . . 
thorn  in  his  side:  MSNBC's  Keith  Olber- 
mann,  whose  name  O'Reilly  refuses  to  men- 
tion on  air. 

LABEL-DEFYING  MOVES:  His  Support  of  (gasp!) 

"liberal"  causes  such  as  gun  control  and 
civil  unions  and  his  lukewarm  support  for 
the  Iraq  war. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

Maintains  he  is  a  working-class  hero  when, 
in  reality,  he  comes  from  a  prosperous,  pro- 
fessional family. 

pet  causes:  Contributes  to  several  charities, 
including  Habitat  for  Humanity— New  York 
City  and  those  that  support  families  of  mili- 
tary casualties. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -»► 

•     •     *     * 


HOWARD  STERN 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  In  January  radio's 
reigning  shock  jock  moved  his  ribald  morn- 
ing revue  from  broadcast  radio  to  Sirius  Sat- 
ellite Radio,  a  deal  that  will  pay  him  $500 
million  over  five  years.  Sirius  affords  him 
the  luxury  of  delivering  his  tawdry  fare  free 
of  FCC.  scrutiny,  but  such  freedom  comes 
with  a  price.  Satellite  radio  remains  a  gated 
community,  and  millions  of  his  former  listen- 
ers have  yet  to  pay  the  initiation  fee. 
center  of  gravity:  Howard  100  or  Howard 
101,  his  Sirius  channels. 
roadkill:  Former  Van  Halen  front  man  Da- 
vid Lee  Roth,  whose  attempt  to  fill  Stern's 
morning  slot  lasted  just  three  months. 
bone  of  contention:  The  chronic  self- 
deprecator  has  long  insisted  he's  hung  like 
a  chipmunk.  But  porn  star  Jenna  Jameson 
suggests  in  her  memoir  that  the  nuts  packed 
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in  Stern's  pantry  are  anything  but  rodential. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Under- 
writes a  scholarship  at  his  alma  mater,  Bos- 
ton University. 


YEAR  AHEAD:  ' 


•     •     •     • 


MICK  JAGGER 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conpuest:  Jagger's  been  on 
the  top  of  the  pop  charts  and  of  countless 
groupies.  Now  Sir  Mick,  the  most  success- 
ful rocker  alive,  hopes  to  top  the  Nielsen 
ratings.  The  63-year-old  is  set  to  appear  in  a 
new  comedy  series  on  ABC. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City,  London, 
Mustique. 

little  buddy:  Prince  Rupert  Lowenstein,  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  Jagger's  bank  account  when 
the  band  is  on  the  road. 
bragging  rights:  The  Stones  grossed  more 
than  any  other  performing  act  in  2005. 
diplomacy  skills:  Jagger  refused  to  budge 
when  handlers  for  George  W.  Bush  tried  to 
persuade  the  singer  to  give  up  his  $6,700-a- 
night  luxury  suite  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in 
Vienna  so  the  president  could  move  in. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Donated 
$150,000  to  Dartford  Grammar  School,  in 
Kent,  England,  his  alma  mater. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -*- 

*     •     •     * 


FRANK  RICH 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conouest:  Not  since  the  great 
Brooks  Atkinson  has  a  New  York  Times  col- 
umnist made  the  leap  from  drama  criticism 
to  political  coverage  so  gracefully  and  force- 
fully, in  no  small  part  because  Rich  has  long 
understood  that  politics  is  just  another  form 
of  theater,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the 
Bush  administration.  That  he  does  not  wear 
the  blinders  of  an  ideologue— his  candor,  how- 
ever anti-war,  is  refreshingly  bipartisan— only 
cements  his  standing  as  the  most  important 
newspaper  columnist  out  there. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City. 
big  cool  friends:  David  Geffen,  Louise 
Grunwald,  Suzanne  Goodson. 
mentor:  Former  New  York  Times  managing 
editor  and  culture  czar  Arthur  Gelb,  who  re- 
cruited Rich  from  Time  magazine  in  1980. 
employee  perquisite:  Because  Rich,  57,  writes 
an  op-ed  column  for  the  Week  in  Review 
section  and  also  serves  as  a  consultant  for 
cultural  coverage,  management  assigned  him 
two  separate  offices:  one  on  the  10th  floor 
(editorial)  and  one  on  the  4th  (culture). 
unexpected  foe:  Mel  Gibson.  After  Rich 
wrote  a  number  of  columns  critical  of  Gib- 
son's The  Passion  of  the  Christ  and  accused 
the  actor's  camp  of  using  "p.r.  spin  to  defend 
a  Holocaust  denier"— namely,  Gibson's  tra- 


ditionalist Catholic  father,  Hutton  Gibson- 
Gibson  fils  told  The  New  Yorker,  "I  want  to 
kill  [Rich].  I  want  his  intestines  on  a  stick." 
pet  cause:  Open  Doors,  a  mentoring  pro- 
gram for  New  York  City  public-high-school 
students. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


*     •     •     • 


MIUCCIA  PRADA 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Transformed  her 
family's  leather  company— her  grandfather 
made  valises  for  Italian  royalty— into  a  $1.6- 
billion-a-year  luxury  empire  through  her 
extraordinary  ability  to  influence  trends. 
Known  for  her  intellectualism,  Prada,  57, 
turns  her  private  obsessions,  such  as  military 
uniforms,  into  the  epitome  of  cool,  and  finds 
hip  elegance  in  what  others  might  consider 
ugly,  odd,  kitschy,  outre,  or  eccentric. 
center  of  gravity:  Milan.  She  lives  downstairs 
from  her  87-year-old  mother  in  the  same 
apartment  building  where  she  was  born  and 
where  her  brother  still  lives. 
little  buddy:  Ingrid  Sischy. 
dodged  a  bullet  when:  A  fire  ravaged  Prada's 
$40  million  store  in  New  York  City  last  Jan- 
uary; since  then,  the  acclaimed  Rem  Kool- 
haas design  has  been  restored. 
past  life:  Trained  to  be  a  mime. 
legend  has  it:  She  wore  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
and  emeralds  when  she  handed  out  Com- 
munist leaflets  as  a  student  in  the  1970s. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Her  Prada 
Foundation  displays  contemporary  art  in 
Milan;  she  and  her  husband,  Patrizio  Bertel- 
li,  collect  works  by  Brice  Marden,  Damien 
Hirst,  Frank  Stella,  and  Mark  Rothko. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  & 

•     •     •     • 


EDGAR 
BRONFMAN  JR. 


LAST  YEAR:  49. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Bronfman,  51,  has 
finally  earned  some  respect.  Investors  note 
that  he's  turning  Warner  into  a  sober  music 
business  that's  ably  adapting  to  the  digital 
marketplace.  Music  insiders  note  that  he's 
starting  to  pick  hits. 

new  center  of  gravity:  Paid  $31  million  for 
an  eight-bedroom  house  in  Bridgehampton, 
New  York. 

signature  look:  Stubble  (rock  'n'  roll,  dude!) 
and  glasses  (shareholder  values!);  made  it 
fashionable  to  wear  a  business  suit  without 
a  tie,  especially  at  his  family's  Four  Seasons 
restaurant,  where  ties  were  once  de  rigueur. 
big  boss:  Scott  Sperling,  co-president  of 
Thomas  H.  Lee  Partners.  Bronfman  gets 
the  C.E.O.  title  at  Warner,  but  he  still  has 
to  answer  to  the  three  private-equity  players 
who  helped  him  cobble  together  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion to  buy  the  company  from  Time  Warner. 


pet  cause:  Chairman  of  Endeavor  Global, 
an  organization  designed  to  spur  economic 
growth  in  emerging  markets. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  H 


•     *     *     • 


KARL  LAGERFELD 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Lagerfeld,  68, 
designs  the  Lagerfeld  Collection  (formerly 
Lagerfeld  Gallery)  line  from  Paris,  as  well 
as  six  collections  a  year  at  Chanel  and  two 
at  Fendi.  He  publishes  a  handful  of  titles  a 
year  through  his  Edition  7L  imprint  with 
Germany's  printing  master  Gerhard  Steidl. 
center  of  gravity:  Glassed-in  apartment  on 
Quai  Voltaire,  in  Paris;  house  in  Monaco. 
signature  look:  Ponytail,  sunglasses,  high 
collar,  fingerless  gloves,  extreme  thinness, 
Hedi  Slimane  suits. 

big  cool  friends:  Princess  Caroline  of  Han- 
over, Nicole  Kidman,  Bernadette  Chirac. 
past  life:  Played  a  weight-lifting  gay  sugar- 
daddy  in  Andy  Warhol  and  Paul  Morrissey's 
1973  made-in-Paris  comedy,  L'amour. 
big  loss:  In  June,  the  Tommy  Hilfiger  Corp., 
which  bought  Lagerfeld's  business  and 
trademarks  for  about  $29  million  in  2005, 
announced  that  it  was  discontinuing  the 
medium-priced  Karl  Lagerfeld  line. 
claim  to  fame:  Turned  the  tired  French  fash- 
ion house  built  by  Coco  Chanel  into  a  global 
mega-brand,  setting  the  stage  for  similar  make- 
overs by  John  Galliano  at  Dior,  Tom  Ford  at 
Gucci,  and  Marc  Jacobs  at  Louis  Vuitton. 
pet  cause:  Lagerfeld  is  a  trustee  of  the  Prin- 
cess Grace  Foundation,  which  awards 
grants  to  individuals  in  the  arts. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■»• 

•     •     •     • 


VIVI  NEVO 


NEW  entry 

stage  of  global  conquest:  In  the  spirit  of  Austin 
Powers,  financier  Nevo,  41,  is  a  true-to-life  inter- 
national man  of  mystery.  One  of  the  few  times 
that  Nevo  answered  questions  from  the  press- 
in  2003  at  Herb  Allen's  Sun  Valley  confab, 
where  he  is  a  regular— he  offered  merely  that  he 
was  not  Italian  (he  is  of  Romanian  extraction), 
and  that  he  lived  in  New  York  and  L.A.  He's 
also  an  investor  in  Bob  and  Harvey  Weinstein's 
new  company,  and  is  said  to  have  significant 
stakes  in  Time  Warner,  Goldman  Sachs,  eBay, 
Microsoft,  News  Corp..  and  Viacom. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City,  London, 
Tel  Aviv,  Malibu. 

little  buddy:  Club  queen  Amy  Sacco.  He  is 
one  of  the  backers  of  Sacco's  new  restaurant, 
Bette. 

big  cool  friend:  Madonna.  (He  attended  her 
wedding  to  Guy  Ritchie.) 
hot  date:  Kate  Moss. 
mogul  relations:  Nevo  is  the  godfather  of 
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Lachlan  Murdoch's  eldest  son,  Kalan. 
fine  print:  Nevo  is  backing  the  impending  U.S. 
launch  of  Dazed  &  Confused,  the  ultra-hip 
U.K.  culture  magazine  co-founded  by  Jef- 
ferson Hack,  who  fathered  Moss's  daughter, 
Lila  Grace. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Has  donated 

to  the  Robin  Hood  Foundation  to  create  two 
libraries  in  the  name  of  his  daughter.  Lilly. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

*     *     *     • 


CHARLIE  ROSE 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Stricken  in  Damas- 
cus  with  shortness  of  breath,  Rose,  64,  flew 
to  Paris  and  underwent  a  15-hour  cardio 
operation.  His  heart  may  have  hit  the  pause 
button,  but  Rose  is  back  at  full  verbal  veloc- 
ity. His  PBS  gabfest  is  a  nexus  of  Hollywood 
and  Wall  Street.  Foggy  Bottom  and  Silicon 
Valley,  Manhattan  dinner  parties  and  inter- 
national summits. 

center  of  gravity:  A  New  York  City  town 
house  filled  with  an  "embarrrassing  amount" 
of  electronics. 

emergency-rescue  squad:  While  Rose  re- 
paired, an  all-star  lineup  of  guest  hosts  took 
turns  at  the  round  oak  table,  including  Bar- 
bara Walters,  Brian  Williams.  Salman  Rush- 
die, and  Brian  Grazer. 
latest  acquisition:  A  pig-heart  valve. 
bragging  rights:  When  Bill  Gates  and  War- 
ren Buffett  disclosed  their  S31  billion  philan- 
thropic partnership,  the  billionaire  buddies 
gave  Rose  the  exclusive  TV  interview. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Unclear. 

His  Charlie  Rose  Foundation  apparently 
gives  to  assorted  charities. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 

*     *     *     • 


JOEL  SILVER 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Silver's  franchise 
films,  including  Lethal  Weapon,  Die  Hard,  and 
Tlie  Matrix,  have  generated  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion at  the  box  office.  Next  up:  a  trio  of  badass- 
babe  movies— The  Reaping,  starring  Hilary 
Swank;  Vie  Visiting,  starring  Nicole  Kidman; 
and  Tlie  Brave  One,  starring  Jodie  Foster. 
center  of  gravity:  A  10,000-square-foot  haci- 
enda designed  by  Mexican  architect  Ricardo 
Legorreta  in  Malibu. 

big  cool  friends:  Ralph  and  Ricky  Lauren, 
Tom  and  Kathy  Freston. 
signature  look:  Loud  Hawaiian  shirts. 
mogul  relations:  Silver,  54,  was  temporarily 
banned  from  both  the  Fox  and  Disney  stu- 
dio lots  after  run-ins  with  executives. 
talent  relations:  During  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  persuade  George  Clooney  to 
co-star  in  Snordfish,  Silver  followed  him  in 
a  pontoon  boat  in  Saint-Tropez.  shouting. 


"Eighteen  million  for  eight  weeks'  work!" 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Since  be- 
coming a  homeowner  in  South  Carolina— he 
bought  Auldbrass  Plantation,  a  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  compound  of  one-story  buildings, 
in  1986— Silver  has  contributed  to  both  the 
Beaufort  County  Open  Land  Trust  and  the 
Historic  Charleston  Foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

\ 
*     •     *     * 


BRIAN  GRAZER 
RON  HOWARD 

■imenl 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  24-year  col- 
laboration between  the  producer  and  di- 
rector has  been  one  of  the  most  admired 
Hollywood  partnerships  of  our  times,  re- 
sulting in  countless  hits,  including  the  Oscar- 
nominated  Apollo  13  and  Oscar-winning  A 
Beautiful  Mind.  Their  box-office  clout  was 
demonstrated  by  Tlie  Da  Vinci  Code,  which 
triumphed  over  the  grousing  of  some  critics 
by  grossing  S750  million  worldwide. 

VACATION  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  North  Shore  of 

Oahu  and  Malibu  Colony  (Grazer);  Hilton 
Head  (Howard). 

new  little  buddy:  President  Jacques  Chirac, 
who  volunteered  to  smooth  the  way  for  film- 
ing The  Da  Vinci  Code  at  the  Louvre— and 
suggested  that  they  cast  his  daughter's  best 
friend  as  the  female  lead. 
prank:  Grazer,  55,  enjoys  planting  framed 
pictures  of  himself  among  the  family  por- 
traits in  friends'  houses. 
bragging  rights:  At  52,  Howard's  directing 
fee  is  almost  as  high  as  Steven  Spielberg's. 
pet  causes:  In  2005,  Grazer  was  honored  for 
his  support  of  L.A.'s  Fulfillment  Fund,  which 
gives  college  scholarships  and  counseling  to 
3.000  teenagers  a  year;  the  Ron  and  Cheryl 
Howard  Family  Foundation  gave  S750.000  to 
Howard's  alma  mater,  the  University  of  South- 
ern California's  School  of  Cinema-Television, 
to  fund  the  Ron  Howard  Screening  Room. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

*     •     •     * 


OSCAR  DE  LA  RENTA 
ANNETTE  DE  LA  RENTA 


Oscar  de  hi  Rrnln 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  At   74,  Oscar  is 

the  grand  seigneur  of  American  fashion. 
His  company,  which  generates  S750  million 
a  year,  has  undergone  a  major  expansion 
recently,  adding  women's  sportswear,  acces- 
sories, and  a  home-furnishings  line,  as  well 
as  a  flagship  store,  on  Madison  Avenue.  His 
second  wife,  Annette.  66.  wields  enormous 
social  power  from  her  base  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  board 
of  trustees.  And  though  she  usually  avoids 
the  spotlight,  she  made  news  in  July  when 
Brooke  Astor's  grandson  requested  that  she 
become  the  grande  dame's  legal  guardian. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City:  Kent.  Con- 


necticut: Punta  Cana,  Dominican  Republic. 
cool  friends:  Henry  Kissinger,  Michael 
Bloomberg,  Anna  Wintour,  Barbara  Walters. 
bragging  rights:  Oscar  has  dressed  three  of 
the  four  most  recent  First  Ladies:  Nancy  Rea- 
gan. Hillary  Clinton,  and  Laura  Bush. 
rumor  has  it:  The  fashion  label  is  rumored  to 
be  for  sale,  though  Oscar  has  maintained,  "We 
haven't  really  maximized  the  value  of  the  com- 
pany yet.  We  can  do  a  lot  more  on  our  own." 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Oscar  built 

a  school  for  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Additionally,  the 
couple  serves  on  the  boards  of  numerous  art 
and  cultural  institutions. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  I 

*     *     •     • 


BRYAN  LOURD 

KEVIN  HUVANE 

RICK  NICITA 

RICHARD  LOVETT 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  In  the  11  years 
since  Mike  Ovitz  and  Ron  Meyer  left,  these 
former  Young  Turks  have  solidified  CAA's 
position  as  Hollywood's  pre-eminent  power 
broker.  The  agency  poaches  agents  and  tal- 
ent from  rival  agencies  seemingly  at  will, 
and  its  post-Golden  Globes  party  and 
pre-Oscar  bash  (held  at  Lourd's  Wallace 
Neff-designed  home)  have  become  two  of 
the  biggest  galas  in  Hollywood. 
center  of  gravity:  The  Grill,  which  is  hottest 
during  Tuesday  and  Thursday  lunchtimes. 
talent  relations:  George  Clooney,  Tom 
Cruise,  Nicole  Kidman,  Brad  Pitt,  Julia 
Roberts,  and  Meryl  Streep,  to  name  a  few. 
crib:  In  December.  CAA  will  move  its  head- 
quarters to  a  new,  Gensler-designed  building 
in  Century  City. 

man-of-the-people  move:  Furniture  from 
their  former  offices  will  be  donated  to  L.A. 
Shares,  the  single  largest  donation  of  office 
furniture  to  the  nonprofit  organization. 
can  be  proud  OF:  CAA  is  the  first  entertain- 
ment company  to  be  carbon-neutral. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  The  CAA 
Foundation  focuses  on  education-  and 
environment-related  causes.  It  also  consults 
with  corporate  clients  on  their  own  philan- 
thropic foundations. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  T 

•     •     *     * 


JOHN  LASSETER 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Having  conceptu- 
alized and  directed  several  of  Pixar's  biggest 
hits  (Toy  Story,  A  Bug's  Life,  Cars).  Lasseter, 
49.  has  slowly  emerged  as  a  modern-day 
Walt  Disney,  an  accolade  that  has  taken  on 
more  resonance  now  that  Pixar  is  part  of 
Disney.  In  January,  he  landed  a  new  title- 
chief  creative  officer— and  was  charged  with 
overseeing  Disney's  theme-park  designs  and 
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reviving  the  company's  flagging  animation 
business. 

center  of  gravity:  Sonoma,  California. 
little  buddy:  Japanese  animator  Hayao  Mi- 
yazaki. 

inauspicious  start:  In  1983,  after  pitching  a 
revolutionary  film,  Tlie  Brave  Little  Toaster, 
Lasseter  was  fired  by  Disney,  the  studio  that 
he  had  long  dreamed  of  working  for. 
cloud  of  uncertainty:  Certain  stock-option 
grants  awarded  to  Lasseter  are  under  scru- 
tiny for  possible  backdating. 
pet  cause:  In  June,  Lasseter  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  were  honored  with  the  Living  & 
Giving  Award  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Research  Foundation. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


*     •     *     * 


THOMAS 
FRIEDMAN 

v>  ^orkTinifs 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Friedman's  ability 
to  grasp  and  explain  events  in  the  Middle 
East  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential voices  on  the  planet.  He's  recently 
repositioned  his  soapbox  to  focus  on  clean 
energy  and  green  technology. 
center  of  gravity:  An  1 1,400-square-foot 
house  with  a  synthetic  backyard  putting 
green  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
signature  look:  Whale-tail  mustache.  When 
he  shaved  it  off  a  few  years  ago,  family  mem- 
bers urged  him  to  grow  it  back. 
big  cool  friends:  Bill  Gates  and  Michael  Dell 


were  among  the  people  Friedman,  53,  con- 
sulted while  writing  Tfie  World  Is  Flat. 
power  coupling:  Married  Ann  Bucksbaum, 
daughter  of  billionaire  mall  developer  Mat- 
thew Bucksbaum. 

new  big  enemy:  After  he  likened  General  Mo- 
tors to  a  "'crack  dealer."  G.M.'s  P.R.  machine 
took  him  to  task  on  the  company's  Web  site. 
should  be  embarrassed  about:  Supporting  the 
war  in  Iraq.  Though  his  decision  was  based 
on  a  desire  to  see  democracy  come  to  the 
Middle  East  (and  not  on  W.M.D.  claims), 
his  stance  caused  certain  liberals  to  accuse 
him  of  being  an  apologist  for  U.S.  policy. 
pet  cause:  Supports  Conservation  Interna- 
tional, where  Ann  is  a  board  member. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -»► 

•     •     *     • 


DOUG  MORRIS 

L  niversal  1/ 


LAST  YEAR:  45. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Morris  continues 
to  steer  his  company  ahead  even  as  the 
music  business  slides  backward.  Universal  is 
still  the  world's  largest  record  company,  and 
Morris,  67,  a  music  legend,  has  been  able  to 
leverage  that  lead  into  new  markets,  such  as 
inexplicably  popular  ringtones  for  mobile 
phones.  And  Morris  is  in  talks  to  purchase 
Warner  Music's  publishing  business,  Warner/ 
Chappell,  as  well  as  Bertelsmann's  BMG 
Music  Publishing. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City. 


office  decor:  A  charcoal  drawing  by  singer, 
activist,  and  Universal  artist  Bono. 
trademark  look:  Groovy  stubble. 
diplomacy  skills:  Chummier  with  Steve  Jobs 
than  are  the  other  music  moguls,  many  of 
whom  are  starting  to  complain  openly  about 
Apple's  near  monopoly  on  the  digital  music 
business. 

talent  relations:  Resurrected  Mariah  Carey 
from  the  pop-culture  scrap  heap  by  offering  a 
small  album  contract  after  rival  label  EMI  had 
paid  her  to  leave.  She  more  than  repaid  him: 
Tlie  Emancipation  ofMimiscAd  almost  five  mil- 
lion copies  in  2005.  the  year's  biggest  seller. 
pet  cause:  Board  member  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Foundation,  which  raises  money  to  help  the 
poor  in  New  York  City. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  # 

*     *     *     • 


MAUREEN  DOWD 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Called  the  "woman 
of  mass  derision"  by  England's  Guardian,  the 
Pulitzer  winner  isn't  afraid  of  anyone,  not 
even  her  bosses  at  the  Times,  where  her  target 
Judith  Miller— whom  she  labeled  a  "woman 
of  mass  destruction"  for  her  coziness  with 
Bush-administration  sources— was  a  close 
friend  of  owner  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  Dowd, 
54,  even  castigated  Oprah  (Oprah!)  for  de- 
fending James  Frey's  A  Million  Little  Pieces. 
(Oprah  later  turned  against  the  fraudulent 
memoirist.)  And  Dowd,  the  only  regular 


■  POWER  BROKERS- 

These  people  provide  entree  into  the  worlds  of  art  and  entertainment; 
they  host  dinners  and  galas  and  even  supply  the  means  to  travel  in  style. 
Together  they  indulge  every  whim  of  the  New  Establishment. 


ARCHITECTS 
NORMAN  FOSTER:  His  42-story  addition  to  the  Hearst  Tower  in  New  York 
won  kudos  from  environmentalists.  New  buildings  in  Germany  (Euro- 
gate)  and  Russia  (Moscow  City  Tower)  will  also  employ  green  designs. 
frank  GEHRY:  See  New  Establishment  No.  77. 

zaha  HADID:  The  only  woman  ever  to  win  the  Pritzker  Prize  has  several 
projects  in  the  works,  including  the  Contemporary  Arts  Centre,  in  Rome. 
RICHARD  MEIER:  See  New  Establishment  No.  83. 
RENZO  PIANO:  The  New  York  Times's  new  headquarters,  in  Manhattan, 
and  the  Broad  Contemporary  Art  Museum,  in  Los  Angeles,  debut  next 
year.  Next  up:  an  addition  for  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

ART  DEALERS/GALLERISTS/MUSEUM  DIRECTORS 
william  acquavella.  Acquaveiia  Galleries:  This  second-generation  deal- 
er transitioned  family's  gallery  from  Italian  Renaissance  to  Impressionism, 
to  modernism.  Clients:  Steve  Wynn,  Paul  Allen,  Steve  Cohen. 
larry  gagosian:  See  Nev,  Establishment  No.  85. 
marc  glimcher,  PoceW;id*n^pin  Galley:  This  commanding  gallery,  run 
by  another  second-gene  r.  with  its  impressive  roster-Chuck 

Close,  John  Chamberlain,  am  ■  casso  and  Mark  Rothko- 

services  big-money  collector;  lobs,  Glenn  Close,  and 

Ivan  Reitman. 

MARIAN  GOODMAN,  Marian  Goodman  Gallery:  On  the  most  respected 

and  influential  dealers  of  contemporary  or:.  Art;  ts        ,'de  Gerhard  Rich- 
ter,  John  Baldessari,  Jeff  Wall,  Tacita  Dean,  and  :       -     ce  Weiner. 


MICHAEL  GOVAN,  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art:  Oversees  an  en- 
Cyclopedic  collection  covering  every  historical  civilization  and  era. 

BARBARA  GUGGENHEIM,  Guggenheim,  Asher  Associates:  The  wife  of  Hol- 
lywood super-lawyer  Bert  Fields  has  advised  everyone  from  Tom  Cruise 
and  Tom  Freston  to  Warren  Beatty  and  Kathleen  Kennedy. 
JAY  JOPLING,  White  Cube:  The  driving  force  behind  the  Young  British  Art- 
ists—Jopling  represents  his  wife,  Sam  Taylor-Wood;  Damian  Hirst;  Tracy 
Emin;  and  Gilbert  and  George.  Clients:  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  Lily  Safra, 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber. 

SAMUEL  KELLER.  Art  Basel:  In  2001  he  launched  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach, 
the  American  sibling  to  36-year-old  Art  Basel,  the  world's  leading 
modern-and-contemporary-artfair. 

GLENN  LOWRY.  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  in  New  York  City:  Oversaw  MoMA's 

$425  million  expansion,  including  a  new  Danny  Meyer  restaurant,  the 
Modern.  Even  with  the  $20  admission  fee,  membership  has  tripled. 
TOBIAS  MEYER,  Sotheby's:  The  auction  house's  young  star  auctioneer 
dropped  the  gavel  on  Picasso's  Dora  Maar  au  Chat,  which  sold  for  a 
shocking  $95  million  last  spring. 

David  ZWIRNER,  David  Zwimer  Gallery:  The  hot  American-art  dealer— con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  Larry  Gagosian's  heir  apparent— is  landing  top 
emerging  artists.  Clients:  Nicholas  Serota,  Gayle  Stoffel. 

ARTISTS 
CECILY  BROWN:  This  Abstract  Expressionist's  art  has  been  purchased  by 
Charles  Saatchi  and  Michael  Ovifz. 

DAMIEN  HIRST:  The  original  Young  British  Artist  has  sold  pieces  to  Elton 
John,  Charles  Saatchi,  Miuccia  Prada,  and  Steve  Cohen. 
JEFF  KOONS:  The  American  contemporary  artist  and  sculptor's  work  is  col- 
lected by  Francois  Pinault,  Bernard  Arnault,  Peter  Brant,  and  Eli  Broad. 
ED  RUSCHA:  The  California  painter  has  never  been  hotter.  His  works  have 
been  scooped  up  by  Dennis  Hopper,  Jack  Nicholson,  Ronald  Perelman. 
JULIAN  SCHNABEL:  He's  an  artist,  developer,  filmmaker  (Before  Night 
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female  voice  on  the  paper's  op-ed  page,  cer- 
tainly isn't  afraid  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion—she consistently  stands  out  as  one  of  its 
sharpest  and  most  relentless  critics. 
center  of  gravity:  J.F.K.'s  former  bachelor 
pad  in  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C. 
nickname:  The  Cobra  (conferred  by  Bush  41). 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

In  Arc  Men  Necessary?  she  moaned  that  men 
don't  date  smart  women.  But  her  own  success 
didn't  scare  away  Michael  Douglas,  Aaron 
Sorkin,  or  Times  columnist  John  Tierney. 
pet  cause:  Became  an  active  supporter  of  the 
New  York  Organ  Donor  Network  after  her 
niece,  Jennifer,  gave  60  percent  of  her  own 
liver  to  save  her  ailing  uncle. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -fr> 


*     *     *     • 


JOHN  MALONE 


LAST  YEAR:  23. 

stage  of  global  conouest:  Malone,  65,  ruled 
cable  TV  in  the  U.S.  when  it  was  still  a  hot 
business,  and  now  he's  re-creating  that  feat  in 
fast-growing  overseas  markets  such  as  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Meanwhile,  the  legacy  of 
his  earlier  conquests  big  stakes  in  most  of  the 
global  media  oligarchies  continues  to  make 
him  a  force  to  reckon  with  back  in  the  States. 
summertime  center  of  gravity:  His  Maine 
house  overlooking  Boothbay  Harbor. 
little  buddies:  Three  pugs  and  one  bull  terrier. 
natural  foe:  Family  interest  groups,  who 
call  him  a  "white-collar  pornographer"  be- 


cause Liberty  owns  On  Command,  which 
provides  "adult"  movies  to  approximately 
890,000  hotel  rooms. 

mogul  relations:  Talked  with  friend-cum-foe 
Rupert  Murdoch  about  unloading  his  18 
percent  stake  in  News  Corp.  for  a  mixture 
of  cash  and  television  assets.  The  deal  would 
relieve  Murdoch's  worries  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  Malone's  staging  or  aiding  in  a  take- 
over Murdoch's  asked  shareholders  to  vote 
in  October  to  approve  a  poison  pill  to  block 
any  future  Malone  bid. 
big  deal:  Made  his  first-ever  venture  into 
the  feature-film  business  by  paying  more 
than  $186  million  for  IDT  Entertainment,  a 
scrappy  low-budget  contender  in  the  highly 
lucrative  computer-animation  business. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT  LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  His  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  in  Maine  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico  will  be 
given  to  the  Malone  Family  Trust  and  pre- 
served as  open  space. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

*     *     *     • 


JUDY  McGRATH 

1/71 


LAST  YEAR:  42. 

stage  of  global  conquest:  In  January,  Mc- 
Grath,  an  MTV  lifer,  became  the  most  pow- 
erful woman  in  cable  TV  when  she  was  made 
chairman  of  MTV  Networks,  a  $7  billion  busi- 
ness (MTV,  Nickelodeon,  VH1 )  that  generates 
85  percent  of  Viacom's  operating  profit.  Since 
her  appointment,  McGrath,  54,  has  spent 


about  $600  million  scooping  up  a  wide  variety 
of  digital  properties  such  as  Neol'ets.  online- 
gaming  site  Xfirc,  and,  most  recently,  Y2M, 
the  largest  network  of  online  college  newspa- 
pers, and  Atom  Entertainment,  which  includes 
several  online  video  and  gaming  Web  sites. 

CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  NeW  York  (   it  V 

muse:  11-year-old  daughter,  whom  Mom 
frequently  uses  as  her  personal  tween  focus 
group. 

big  miss:  Watched  MTV's  ideal  online  partner, 
MySpace.com,  get  stolen  away  by  Rupert 
Murdoch.  (MTV  is  getting  into  the  social- 
networking  market  in  Japan  and  the  U.K. 
with  the  launch  of  Flux,  which  will  also  deliv- 
er music  and  video  to  subscribers'  cell  phones 
and  computers.) 

mogul  relations:  Gave  her  Grammy  tickets 
to  Blair  Harrison,  C.E.O.  of  MTV  Networks' 
new.  $49  million  acquisition,  I  Film. 
pet  causes:  Launched  MTV's  "Choose  or 
Lose"  voter-registration  campaign.  In  2003 
the  T  J.  Martcll  Foundation,  the  music 
industry's  fund-raising  charity  for  fighting 
cancer  and  aids,  named  her  Humanitarian 
of  the  Year. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 

•     *     •     • 


MEG  WHITMAN 


LAST  YEAR:  7. 

STAGE    OF   GLOBAL    CONQUEST:    If   C'Bay      with 

its  more  than  100  million  registered  users 
worldwide    were  a  nation,  it  would  be  as 


Falls),  and  designer  (he  collaborated  with  Ian  Schrager  on  his  new 
Gramercy  Park  Hotel,  in  New  York).  He's  also  on  the  walls  of  Richard 
Cooper,  Philip  Niarchos,  and  real-estate  magnate  Jerry  Spyer. 


FOOD  AND  INNKEEPERS 
ANDRE  BALAZS:  The  hip  hotelier  (the  Mercer,  the  Chateau  Marmont,  the 
Raleigh,  and  the  cheap-chic  Standard  hotels)  is  trying  his  hand  at  resi- 
dential real  estate  in  New  York. 

mario  BATALl:  Parlayed  his  initial  success  on  the  Food  Network  into 
seven  restaurants  in  Manhattan,  including  Eabbo  and  Del  Posto. 
ROBIN  BIRLEY:  Runs  London's  most  exclusive  private  clubs/restaurants, 
including  Annabel's,  Mark's  Club,  and  Harry's  Bar. 
GIUSEPPE  CIPRIANI:  His  family's  empire  includes  restaurants  (Harry's 
Bar  in  Venice,  four  Cipriani  restaurants  in  New  York)  and,  most  recently, 
apartments  (the  Cipriani  Club  Residences  on  Wall  Street). 
ELAINE  KAUFMAN:  Her  Upper  East  Side  restaurant,  Elaine's,  still  packs  in  the 
literati,  glitterati,  Hollywood  heavyweights,  cops,  and  robbers  every  night. 
nobuyuki  MATSUHISA:  His  Japanese-food  empire  (with  Robert  De  Niro) 
includes  16  restaurants  (all  named  after  himself)  in  hot  spots  such  as 
New  York,  London,  Tokyo,  and  the  Bahamas. 

JEAN-GEORGES  vongerichteN:  America's  premier  chef-entrepreneur 
owns  eight  restaurants  in  New  York  (including  Jean  Georges,  Perry  St., 
Spice  Market)  and  stakes  in  10  others  around  the  globe. 
steve  WYNN:  With  the  Mirage,  Bellagio,  and  Wynn  Las  Vegas  resorts 
under  his  belt,  no  other  developer  has  reshaped  Las  Vegas  like  Wynn. 

GATEKEEPERS 
BETSY  bloomingdalE:  Since  1960,  the  internationally  known  socialite  has 
kept  a  record  of  every  dinner  party  she  has  given  at  her  haute-Billy-Haines- 
decorated  house,  in  Holmby  Hills,  including  invitation  lists,  seating  plans, 
and  descriptions  of  table  settings.  Best  friend  Nancy  Reagan  and  Reinaldo 


and  Carolina  Herrera  have  been  known  to  frequent  her  social  affairs. 
LOUISE  GRUNWALD:  Her  Park  Avenue  apartment  and  her  home  in  South- 
ampton are  hubs  for  entertaining  such  guests  as  Ahmet  and  Mica  Ertegun, 
Nora  Ephron  and  Nick  Pileggi,  Barbara  Walters,  and  Rudy  Giuliani. 
denise  HALE:  Over  the  last  20  years,  this  Serbian-born  San  Francisco 
socialite  has  played  hostess  to  a  Who's  Who  from  the  worlds  of  Holly- 
wood and  high  society,  including  Zubin  Mehta,  Terry  Semel,  Ann  Getty, 
and  Crown  Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia. 

SUE  mengerS:  The  former  showbiz  agent  is  the  behind-the-scenes  social 
force  in  Tinseltown.  Among  the  regulars  who  attend  her  dinner  parties 
and  ladies'  luncheons:  Mel  Brooks,  Barbra  Streisand,  Bob  Daly  and 
Carole  Bayer  Soger,  Frank  Rich,  Maureen  Dowd,  David  Geffen,  Gore 
Vidal,  Barry  Diller  and  Diane  von  Furstenberg. 

nancy  REAGAN:  Between  hosting  dinners  for  Supreme  Court  chief  justice 
John  Roberts  and  lobbying  for  stem-cell  research,  everyone's  favorite  for- 
mer First  Lady  still  finds  the  time  for  tete-a-tete  lunches  with  David  Geffen, 
Barry  Diller,  Diane  Sawyer,  and  Katie  Couric. 

Liz  SMITH:  Even  while  turning  out  six  columns  a  week,  the  high-society 
writer  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  hosts  for  charity  events. 
Barbara  Walters:  The  longtime  broadcast  journalist  entertains  power 
brokers  and  bigwigs  from  Henry  Kissinger  to  Benjamin  Netanyahu  at  her 
antique-filled  Fifth  Avenue  apartment. 

GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
GLENN  hinderstein,  NetJeti:  If  you  can't  get  fractional-share  pioneer  Rich 
Santulli  on  the  phone,  Hinderstein  is  the  go-to  guy  when  you're  looking 
to  upgrade  your  share  of  a  jet. 

LESLIE  JENNINGS,  Design  A»»ociat..  International:  The  designer  of  high-end 

plane  inferiors  has  outfitted  aircraft  for  Paul  Allen  and  members  of  royalty. 
FRIEDRICH  AND  PETER  LURSSEN,  iMn—m  The  German  mega-yacht  builder 
has  c  instructed  vessels  for  Paul  Allen,  Larry  Ellison,  Roman  Abramovich, 
Charles  Simonyi,  and  Les  Wexner. 
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populous  as  Mexico.  Betting  that  Internet 
telephony  will  become  as  widespread  as 
online  payment  has  with  PayPal,  in  October 
2005,  Whitman.  49.  paid  $2.6  billion  for  In- 
ternet phone  service  Skype.  By  June,  Skype 
had  doubled  the  number  of  users. 
center  of  gravity:  Atherton,  California. 
mogul  relations:  Last  May,  Whitman  part- 
nered with  Yahoo's  Terry  Semel— encompass- 
ing both  online  payments  and  advertising— to 
thwart  the  relentless  advance  of  Google. 
Google  responded  in  June  with  its  own  on- 
line payment  service,  Google  Checkout.  eBay 
promptly  banned  Google  Checkout  from  its 
site. 

for  the  record  books:  If  you  were  to  stack  up 
all  the  decorative  pillows  sold  on  eBay  in  a 
single  week,  the  pile  would  be  higher  than 
the  Empire  State  Building. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In   2002, 

Whitman  donated  S30  million  to  her  alma 
mater,  Princeton  University,  resulting  in  the 
construction  of  Whitman  College,  sched- 
uled to  open  in  fall  2007. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

•     *     •     • 


LARRY  DAVID 
LAURIE  DAVID 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Laurie's  ferocious 
global-warming  activism  (she  has  produced 
several  documentaries  on  the  subject,  among 
them  Al  Gore's  An  Inconvenient  Truth)  and 
Larry's  grudging  cooperation  (via  his  TV 
brainchildren,  Seinfeld  and  Curb  Your  En- 
thusiasm, which  was  just  re-upped  for  a  sixth 
season)  have  made  the  couple  heroes  of  the 
Hollywood  left. 

center  of  gravity:  Tudor  mansion  in  West 
Los  Angeles;  Martha's  Vineyard. 
mortal  enemies:  At  59,  Larry  has  only  one: 
himself.  Laurie,  48,  has  attracted  an  A-list 
of  irate  conservatives,  including  Rush  Lim- 
baugh  (who  describes  her  as  Larry  David's 
"husband"),  journalist  Bernard  Goldberg 
(whose  book  100  People  Who  Are  Screw- 
ing Up  America  ranks  her  at  82),  and  writer 
Michael  Crichton  (whose  recent  anti-anti- 
global-warming  novel,  State  of  Fear,  features 
a  noxious  Hollywood  activist  said  to  be 
based  on  her).  "Badges  of  honor,"  she  says. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  COMPULSIVE  BEHAVIOR:  Lau- 
rie collects  the  e-mail  addresses  of  virtually 
everyone  she  meets  (for  her  global-warming 
updates)  and  has  routinely  confronted  any- 
one behind  the  wheel  of  a  Hummer. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     *     •     • 


JANN  WENNER 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  Few  people  thought 

Wenner  would  succeed  when,  in  2000,  he 
announced  he  was  turning  his  occasionally 


read  monthly  gossip  magazine,  Us,  into  a 
weekly.  But  the  brilliant,  if  hyper,  maga- 
zine publisher  has  made  a  career  of  proving 
people  wrong.  In  August  he  bought  back 
Disney's  half-interest  in  Us  Weekly  for  $300 
million,  a  700  percent  premium  over  Dis- 
ney's original  investment,  just  six  years  ago. 
Since  its  humble  beginnings  in  the  South 
of  Market  area  of  San  Francisco,  Wenner's 
magazine  portfolio,  including  Rolling  Stone, 
which  published  its  1,000th  issue  this  year, 
and  Men's  Journal,  has  blossomed  into  a 
publishing  empire  with  estimated  sales  of 
$300  million. 

summertime  center  of  gravity:  Martha's  Vine1 
yard,  Sun  Valley. 

cool  friends:  Mick  Jagger,  Tom  Freston. 
talent  relations:  Wenner,  60,  was  a  big 
supporter  of  Tom  Wolfe's  and  Hunter  S. 
Thompson's,  and  is  credited  with  discovering 
photographer  Annie  Leibovitz,  who  has  shot 
regularly  for  this  magazine  for  more  than  two 
decades. 

bragging  rights:  Since  converting  to  a  weekly. 
Us  has  nearly  doubled  its  ad  pages  and  more 
than  doubled  paid  circulation. 
nepotism  alert:  His  son,  Theo.  spent  the  sum- 
mer working  as  an  intern  in  Rolling  Stone's 
photo  department. 

evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  Wenner,  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
gives  generously  to  Bono's  crusade  against 
Third  World  poverty. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     *     *     • 


ARIANNA 
HUFFINGTON 

The  Hufflngton 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  Until  HuffingtOn, 

56,  published  an  anti-war  screed  "written" 
by  George  Clooney  last  March,  few  people 
were  reading  her  10-month-old  Web  log,  the 
Huffington  Post.  But  that  all  changed  when 
the  mainstream  media  discovered  Clooney's 
piece  was  cobbled  together  from  his  public 
statements.  The  ensuing  media  storm  boost- 
ed her  readership.  The  Queen  of  Political 
Online  Punditry  posted  377  entries  last  year 
and  wrote  her  manifesto,  On  Becoming  Fear- 
less . . .  In  Love,  Work,  and  Life. 
center  of  gravity:  Her  sprawling  Italianate 
Brentwood  estate,  replete  with  a  perpetually 
roaring  fireplace  (even  in  the  summer). 
big  cool  friends:  Norman  Mailer,  David  Gef- 
fen,  Warren  Beatty,  Diane  Keaton,  Mike 
Nichols,  David  Mamet. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

Embraced  husband  Michael  Huffington's 
conservative  agenda;  after  their  divorce  ran 
as  turncoat  liberal  in  the  2004  gubernatorial 
election  against  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 
"The  biggest  myth  about  me  is  that  I'm  con- 
stantly re-inventing  myself,  like  Madonna." 
pet  cause:  A  Place  Called  Home,  a  nonprofit  for 
at-risk  youth  in  South-Central  Los  Angeles. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  X 

*     *     *     * 


FRANK  GEHRY 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  skyline  takeover:  Gehry,  77,  has  been 
the  mogul  and  art-world  go-to  guy  ever  since 
his  Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao,  in  Spain, 
made  the  world  sit  up  and  take  notice  in 
1997.  From  the  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall, 
in  Los  Angeles,  to  Seattle's  Experience  Mu- 
sic Project,  his  rollicking  forms  have  become 
the  final  word  in  urban  splash.  Now  Gehry, 
who  loves  piscine  shapes,  is  set  to  become 
a  big  fish  in  New  York— he's  designing  the 
headquarters  for  Barry  Diller's  IAC/Inter- 
ActiveCorp  on  the  West  Side  and  a  humon- 
gous  project  planned  for  Brooklyn— and  in 
Spain,  where  he's  built  his  first  hotel,  in  the 
wine  region  of  Rioja. 
center  of  gravity:  A  bungalow  in  Santa  Moni- 
ca, which  Gehry  has  completely  redesigned- 
twice. 

cool  friend:  Sidney  Pollack,  who  directed  the 
recent  feature-length  documentary  Sketches 
of  Frank  Gehry. 
big  surprise:  Gehry  is  actually  Canadian-born 
and  started  out  life  as  Ephraim  Goldberg. 
imperial  expansion:  Gehry  has  launched  his 
own  jewelry  line  for  Tiffany. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  For  35  years, 

Gehry  has  been  a  donor  and  board  member 
of  the  Hereditary  Disease  Foundation. 


YEAR  AHEAD: ' 


•     •     *     • 


ELI  BROAD 

I'hilimthr. 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Broad  made  a  for- 
tune ($6  billion,  by  Forties's  reckoning)  build- 
ing two  companies  (Kaufman  and  Broad, 
now  KB  Home,  and  SunAmerica,  a  financial- 
services  company)  from  scratch.  Today  he's 
focused  on  venture  philanthropy. 
center  of  gravity:  A  10,000-square-foot  home 
in  Brentwood:  a  Richard  Meier-designed 
beach  house  in  Malibu. 
big  payday:  In  1999,  Broad  (rhymes  with 
"road")  personally  walked  away  with  $3.4 
billion  when  he  sold  SunAmerica  to  AIG 
for  $18  billion. 

NO  GOOD  DEED  GOES  UNPUNISHED:  After  giving 

the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  $50 
million,  Broad  was  accused  by  the  museum's 
former  director  of  meddling  in  its  affairs. 
big  purchases:  One  of  the  most  active  art 
buyers  in  the  U.S.,  Broad  recently  acquired 
David  Smith's  Cubi  XXVIII,  a  10-foot-high 
sculpture  made  of  stainless  steel,  for  $23.8 
million,  and.  reportedly,  bought  an  Andy 
Warhol  CampbelPs-soup-can  painting  for 
$11.8  million. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  In  the  past 

six  years,  Broad,  73,  has  contributed  more 
than  $500  million  to  education  reform, 
civic  development,  scientific  research,  and 
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the  arts.  Among  his  notable  gifts:  SI 00  mil- 
lion to  Harvard,  S25  million  to  stem-cell  re- 
search. S9  million  to  neurological  studies. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     •     •     * 


MICHAEL  MILKEN 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  The  financial  sha- 
man gained  prominence  at  investment  bank 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  before  being  in- 
dicted for  securities  fraud  in  1989.  (He  ended 
up  serving  22  months  in  prison  and  paying 
S600  million  in  fines  and  penalties.)  Today, 
Milken.  60.  applies  his  venture-capital  ap- 
proach to  philanthropy,  flooding  the  market 
with  money  to  finance  fast-paced  medical  re- 
search and  attract  the  keenest  minds  in  sci- 
ence. His  assorted  projects  and  foundations 
are  credited  with  speeding  the  development 
of  numerous  cancer  drugs,  such  as  Gvax, 
Velcade,  and  Herceptin. 
center  of  gravity:  Beverly  Hills. 
unlikely  ally:  Rudy  Giuliani,  who  launched 
the  government's  case  against  Milken.  After 
being  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer,  Hiz- 
zoner  sought  Milken's  advice.  They've  been 
allies  on  this  issue  ever  since. 
cool  buddy:  Las  Vegas  king  Steve  Wynn. 
gets  blamed  for:  Championing  high-yield 
junk  bonds,  the  instrument  of  choice  among 


corporate  raiders  during  the  hostile-takeover 
craze  of  the  1980s. 

deserves  credit  for:  Transforming  the  world's 
capital  markets  by  giving  companies  and  en- 
trepreneurs the  means  to  finance  their  wild- 
est ambitions. 

bold  prediction:  Due  to  advances  in  nutrition 
and  medicine,  the  average  life  expectancy- 
could  reach  120.  \ 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■► 

*     •     •     • 


JACOB 
ROTHSCHILD 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  In    1980,   Roth- 

schild  left  the  family's  holding  company, 
NM  Rothschild,  after  his  plans  to  consoli- 
date the  business  were  rejected.  Since  then 
he  has  built  a  string  of  financial-services 
companies,  including  RIT  Capital  Partners, 
St.  James's  Place  Capital,  Five  Arrows, 
J.  Rothschild  Assurance,  and  Spencer  House 
Capital  Management. 

CENTER  OF  GRAVITY:  London. 

big  cool  friends:  Prince  Charles  and  Camilla 
Parker  Bowles,  Elton  John. 
little  buddy:  Jean  Pigozzi. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  CONTRADICTORY  BEHAVIOR: 

Along  with  funding  restorations  of  centuries- 
old  structures  such  as  Spencer  House.  Wad- 
desdon  Manor,  and  Somerset  House,  Roth- 


schild. 72,  supports  contemporary  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects. 
pet  causes:  Current  chairman  of  Yad  Hana- 
div,  the  foundation  that  built  and  donated  the 
Knesset  government  buildings  and  Supreme 
Court  to  Israel,  and  of  the  Institute  for  Jew- 
ish Policy  Research.  He  also  spent  six  years 
as  chairman  of  the  British  National  Heritage 
Memorial  and.  with  Lord  Sainsbury.  co- 
founded  the  Butrint  Foundation,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  Albanian  city. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 

*    •    •    • 


DONATELLA 
VERSACE 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  After  her  older 
brother  Gianni's  murder  in  1997,  Donatel- 
la, 52,  took  over  his  role  as  chief  designer 
and  drew  flak  from  critics  who  said  that 
she  couldn't  live  up  to  the  legacy.  She  even- 
tually lost  control  to  cocaine  and  sedatives, 
but  for  the  past  two  years,  since  she's  been 
clean,  Donatella  has  introduced  a  more 
subtle,  restrained  elegance  into  her  cloth- 
ing designs.  And  she's  restored  the  brand's 
buzz— last  year  Uma  Thurman,  Hilary 
Swank,  and  Salma  Hayek  wore  Versace 
to  the  Oscars— and  brought  it  back  to  near 
profitability. 


vacation  center  of  gravity:  Saint-Tropez. 
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big  cool  friehds:  Elton  John,  Elizabeth  Hur- 
ley, Madonna,  Rupert  Everett. 
imperial  expansion:  The  Versace  brand  now 
encompasses  clothing,  jewelry,  skin  care, 
housewares,  furniture,  jet  interiors,  and  ho- 
tels (including  the  upcoming  Palazzo  Ver- 
sace, in  Dubai). 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Works  with 

Italy's  minister  of  health  to  increase  aware- 
ness about  drug  abuse;  raises  money  to  fight 
breast  cancer. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     •     •     * 


CHRIS  BLACKWELL 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Since  selling  his 
music  label,  Island  Records,  to  PolyGram 
for  some  $280  million  in  1989,  Blackwell, 
69,  has  put  his  energy  into  movies  (Palm 
Pictures)  and  hotels  (Island  Outpost).  His 
eclectic  blend  of  resorts  includes  the  Caves 
and  Strawberry  Hill,  in  Jamaica,  and  Pink 
Sands,  in  the  Bahamas.  Latest  project:  a  S93 
million  expansion  of  Goldeneye,  the  old  Ian 
Fleming  estate  on  Jamaica's  northern  coast. 
center  of  gravity:  Jamaica,  New  York  City, 
London. 

big  cool  friend:  Tom  Freston. 
claim  to  fame:  Introduced  the  world  to  reg- 
gae music— and  Bob  Marley. 


battle  scars:  While  a  student,  suffered 
public  caning  after  getting  caught  selling 
booze  and  cigarettes  at  England's  Harrow 
School. 

pet  cause:  Blackwell  established  Island  acts 
(Assisting  Communities  Toward  Strength)  to 
provide  educational  resources,  health  care, 
and  social-welfare  programs  to  Jamaica's 
underprivileged. 


YEAR  AHEAD:  • 


•   *   *   * 


RICHARD  MEIER 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE   OF  SKYLINE  TAKEOVER:    Meier,    71,    the 

white-haired  wizard  of  classic  modernist 
proportions  behind  the  Getty  Center,  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  recently  opened  Ara  Pacis 
Museum,  in  Rome,  and  the  Edythe  and  Eli 
Broad  Art  Center,  at  U.C.L.A.,  transformed 
New  York's  West  Side  when  he  built  two  all- 
glass  apartment  towers  on  Perry  Street  and 
one  more  next  door  on  Charles  Street.  These 
21st-century  residential  buildings  have  at- 
tracted A-list  clientele  from  the  Hollywood, 
fashion,  and  media  worlds  (and  stirred  up  re- 
actions ranging  from  awe  to  "Oops,  there  are 
leaks").  Meier  is  building  residential  proper- 
ties in  Miami,  Philadelphia,  and  Italy. 
center  of  gravity:  New  York  City,  the  Hamp- 
tons. 


little  buddy:  Artist  Frank  Stella.  When  he 
first  went  to  New  York,  in  the  late  1950s, 
Meier,  who  had  painting  on  his  mind,  set  up 
quarters  in  Stella's  studio. 
tony  tenants:  Eli  Broad  owns  a  Meier- 
designed  home.  Vincent  Gallo  and  Jean- 
Georges  Vongerichten  purchased  apartments 
in  Meier's  buildings  on  Perry  Street. 
legend  has  it:  His  devotion  to  white  is  so  abso- 
lute that  he  came  close  to  choosing  it  instead  of 
the  standard  black  for  the  chromatic  keys  when 
asked  to  design  a  grand  piano.  Only  when  a 
piano  consultant  insisted  that  he  needed  "the 
shadows"  did  the  architect  go  dichromatic. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  His  Richard 
Meier  Foundation  has  made  numerous  do- 
nations to  local  and  national  charities  since 
its  inception  in  1997. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

*     •     *     • 


MICKEY  DREXLER 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Drexler,  61,  be- 
came a  retailing  legend  during  his  19-year  run 
at  the  Gap,  which  he  built  into  a  ubiquitous 
powerhouse.  Now  at  J.  Crew  (where  he  owns 
a  15  percent  stake),  he's  turned  around  the 
company  by  improving  quality  (with  shoes 
made  at  the  same  factory  used  by  Gucci  and 
Prada,  and  sweaters  made  by  Loro  Piana) 


It  is  what  makes  incubators,  baby  bottles 
and  car  seats  possible.  It  is  chemistry. 
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and  by  introducing  breakthrough  ideas  such 
as  "massclusivity"— offering  small  quantities 
of  higher-priced,  handmade  items  (S900  croc- 
odile shoes;  S800  beaded  skirts)  that  custom- 
ers rush  to  buy  before  they  sell  out. 
vacation  center  of  gravity:  Harbour  Island 
home  near  neighbors  Arki  Busson,  Barry 
Diller  and  Diane  von  Furstenberg,  and  Ron- 
ald Perelman;  Martha's  Vineyard. 
rumor  has  it:  Steve  Jobs  sought  Drexler's  de- 
sign and  merchandising  advice  before  open- 
ing his  successful  Apple  stores. 
management  tool:  Barks  questions  over  loud- 
speaker every  10  minutes. 
curious  behavior:  Paid  $100,000  to  be  one  of 
the  125  founding  members  (others  include 
Yahoo's  Terry  Semel)  of  the  Core  Club,  in 
Manhattan. 

pet  causes:  Drexler  and  his  wife.  Peggy,  sup- 
port many  causes,  including  the  New  York 
University  Child  Study  Center  and  Commu- 
nities in  Schools. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     •     •     • 


LARRY  GAGOSIAN 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  GagOSian's   HS- 

cent  to  power  began  25  years  ago  when  he 
started  mounting  the  kind  of  first-rate  exhi- 
bitions (of  work  by  Max  Beckmann,  Picasso, 
Cy  Twombly,  and  others)  normally  seen  only 
in  museums.  Now,  with  two  galleries  in  New 
York,  one  in  Los  Angeles,  two  in  London, 
and  one  in  Rome,  the  famed  art  dealer 
has  established  himself  as  his  own  brand. 
And  he  has  figured  out  how  to  fill  all  of  his 
spaces— each  designed  by  a  world-class  ar- 
chitect—by showing  either  blue-chip  art  or 
works  by  one  hot  artist  after  another. 
center  of  gravity:  Wherever  there  are  art 
buyers. 

jewels  in  his  crown:  Cecily  Brown,  Frances- 
co Clemente,  John  Currin,  Damien  Hirst. 
Jenny  Saville,  Richard  Serra. 
latest  trophies:  Artist  Tom  Friedman  and 
furniture  designer  Marc  Newson. 
imperial  expansion:  Look  for  Gagosian,  61, 
to  become  the  first  gallerist  to  set  up  shop  in 
China  or  India. 

evidence  of  buffett-uke  behavior:  Gives  to  near- 
ly 40  charities,  including  Dia  Art  Foundation, 
MoMA,  and  Public  Art  Fund.  He  also  sup- 
ports various  Armenian  education  and  relief 
funds  and  the  Robin  Hood  Foundation. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  1 

•     •     •     • 


CHARLES 
GWATHMEY 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  skyline  takeover:  In  1967,  Gwathmey. 
then  a  29-year-old  architect,  built  a  studio  and 
home  for  his  artist  parents,  in  Amagansett, 
Long  Island.  They  had  $35,000  to  spend,  and 


the  results  two  sculptural  objects  for  mod- 
ern living— constituted  an  achievement  that 
was  heralded  by  the  hard-to-please  architec- 
ture critic  Kenneth  Frampton.  Forty  years 
and  at  least  40  houses  later,  Gwathmey 's 
position  as  the  architect  of  choice,  if  you  have 
the  bucks  and  a  semi-purist  modernist  sen- 
sibility, is  secure.  But  two  recent  Manhattan 
commissions— his  curvaceous,  Q\  -story  As- 
tor  Place  Tower  and  his  in-your-face  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations— prove 
that  he  continues  to  be  more  than  Mr.  Good 
Taste  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moneybags. 
center  of  gravity:  His  parents'  home  in 
Amagansett,  which  he  redesigned  in  200 1. 
big  cool  friend:  Ralph  Lauren. 
heavyweight  patrons:  Faye  Dunaway.  Steven 
Spielberg,  Ron  Meyer,  Michael  Dell,  Jerry 
Seinfeld. 

deserves  credit  for:  Becoming  the  go-to  archi- 
tect for  the  new,  big-time  art  collectors.  Gwath- 
mey, 68,  designed  the  just-opened  Glenstone 
Museum,  in  Potomac,  Maryland,  to  display 
D.C .-based  collector  Mitchell  Rales's  impressive 
private  art  collection,  which  includes  works  by 
Mark  Rothko,  Willem  de  Kooning,  Jackson 
Pollock,  Alexander  Calder,  and  Andy  Warhol. 
pet  causes:  Has  been  actively  involved  with 
organizations  dedicated  to  cancer  research, 
care,  and  prevention.  He  supports  the  Rob- 
ert Steel  Foundation  for  Pediatric  Cancer 
Research  and  the  Ralph  Lauren  Center  for 
Cancer  Care  and  Prevention. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

•     *     •     * 


JEFF  SKOLL 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Having  already  tak- 
en Silicon  Valley— where,  as  eBay's  longtime 
number  two,  he  amassed  a  $4  billion  fortune— 
the  41-year-old  has  swiftly  established  himself 
in  Hollywood,  where  his  nearly  three-year-old 
company,  Participant  Productions,  has  made 
good  on  its  promise  to  produce  films  that  are 
both  commercially  and  socially  productive. 
His  first  four— Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck;  Syr- 
iana;  MurderbaU;  and  North  Country-— earned  a 
total  of  11  Oscar  nominations. 
center  of  gravity:  Los  Angeles,  San  Jose, 
California. 

big  cool  friend:  George  Clooney. 
favorite  high-tech  toy:  A  $90,000  electric  Tesla 
Roadster,  which  goes  from  0  to  60  in  four 
seconds  and  gets  250  miles  between  charges. 
(He's  also  an  investor  in  Tesla  Motors.) 
office  decor:  "In  the  Hollywood-studio 
world,  it  would  be  a  bad  office  for  a  junior 
executive,"  says  Skoll. 

evidence  of  buffett-uke  behavior:  Skoll  has 
invested  $250  million  and  much  of  his 
time— in  the  Skoll  Foundation,  which  funds 
and  supports  "social  entrepreneurs"  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  variety  of  causes  including 
human  i  :hts  and  environmentalism. 

YEARAHE.  kf 

•     •     •     * 


ARI  EMANUEL 

PATRICK  WHITESELL 

ADAM  VENIT 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

state  of  global  conquest:  Endeavor  put  all 
the  other  agencies  on  notice  last  year,  tallying 
the  most  Academy  Award  nominations  in  the 
major  acting  categories.  It  should  continue  to 
roll,  possessing  a  client  roster  that  includes 
Steve  Carell,  Matt  Damon,  Keira  Knightley, 
Joaquin  Phoenix,  Chris  Rock,  Adam  Sandler, 
Martin  Scorsese,  and  Reese  Witherspoon. 
vacation  center  of  gravity:  For  Emanuel 
(brother  of  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  chairman  Rahm  Emanuel), 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island. 
bragging  rights:  Held  on  to  all  of  former 
agent  John  Lesher's  clients  when  he  left  to 
run  Paramount  Classics,  and  landed  former 
ICM  cO-president  Nancy  Josephson  (as  well 
as  her  formidable  client  list)  following  ICM's 
merger  with  BWCS. 

stab  at  immortality:  This  year,  the  agency  host- 
ed its  first  pre-Oscar  party,  at  Emanuel's  new, 
$10  million,  7,000-square-foot  Brentwood 
Park  home,  joining  a  crowded  Friday  night 
with  dueling  festivities  going  on  at  the  homes 
of  competitors  Bryan  Lourd  (CAA)  and  Ed 
Limato  (ICM).  Whitesell  hosts  the  post- 
celebrations  after  the  Vanity  Fair  Oscar  party. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-UKE  BEHAVIOR:  The  six-year- 

old  Endeavor  Foundation  provides  numer- 
ous grants  each  year  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Among  the  many  beneficiaries  are  the 
Wonder  of  Reading,  Inner-City  Arts,  A  Place 
Called  Home,  and  Global  Action  Project. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

*     *     •     * 


RON  BURKLE 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Burkle.  53,  made 
his  first  billion  buying  and  selling  grocery- 
store  chains  Ralphs,  Jurgensen's,  and  Fred 
Meyer.  Since  then  he's  invested,  with  varying 
success,  in  Kmart,  P.  Diddy's  fashion  house 
Sean  John,  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
center  of  gravity:  Beverly  Hills  ("Green 
Acres"— the  old  Harold  Lloyd  estate),  Palm 
Springs,  his  Boeing  757  (which  pal  Bill  Clin- 
ton calls  "Ron  Air"). 

little  buddies:  Steve  Bing,  Brazilian  super- 
model Gisele  Biindchen.  Though  Burkle  and 
Gisele  are  often  linked  in  the  gossip  sheets, 
Burkle  insists  they're  just  friends. 
signature  look:  Black  shirt,  jeans,  Converse. 
humble  roots:  Before  he  bagged  grocery 
stores  in  leveraged  buyouts,  young  Burkle 
bagged  groceries  at  the  supermarket  where 
his  father  worked. 

fine  print:  Though  he  professes  to  be  low- 
key,  Burkle  became  front-page  fodder  after 
a  videotape  surfaced  showing  "Page  Six" 
freelance  reporter  Jared  Paul  Stern  appar- 
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In  Tahiti's  unspoiled  natural  beauty,  you "11  feel  anything  but  unspoiled. 


Air  Tahiti  Nu 


www.airtahitinui.com 

TAHITI     LOS  ANGELES     NEW  YORK     PARIS     TOKYO     OSAKA     AUCKLAND     SYDNEY 


F  MOVFD 


It's  tin  ultimate  pla 


iii  m 


Slipping  into  the  calm  crystal-clear  lagoons  from  overwater  bungalows.  Sailing  out  to  a  private  motu  to 
spend  a  day  bathing  in  South  Pacific  golden  sunlight.  Drifting  to  sleep  listening  to  the  muffled  crashing 
of  waves  in  the  distance.  These  are  the  special  province  of  Tahiti  and  her  118  islands.  While  you  might 
suppose  anything  this  special  is  halfway  around  the  world.  Tahiti  is  just  8  hours  from  LAX  and  12  hours 
from  JFK  on  our  nonstop  flights.  And  by  virtue  of  our  award-winning  staff  and  well-appointed  fleet,  the 
time  slips  by  without  care  or  concern.   Be  moved  by  Tahiti.  Be  moved  by  Air  Tahiti  Xui. 


The  Great  Escape:  Tahiti  &  Bora  Bora! 


7  days  from  $1,598  'pp  departing  from  Los  Angeles  or  $l,698*pp  departing  from  JFK. 

ge  includes: 
•Roundtnp  airfare  from  LAX  or  JFK  on  Air  Tahiti  Nui    '1  night  at  the  SOFITKI.  MAF.YA  BEACH  TAHITI,  Superior  Mountain  View  Room 
v  ( >  I  EL  BORA  BORA  BEACH  RESORT.  Garden  View  Room    -Free  daily  breakfasts    'Hotel  taxes 
inter-island  flights 

umber  -  December  10.  200fv  IS  departure  ia\cs  art-  addition.il  Fuel  surcharge  included 
■tonal  offer  and  subject  to  avail  r 

Call  1-800-468-5544  or  Visit  www. air tahitinui-usa.com/escape 
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ently  trying  to  shake  him  down  for  SI 00.000 
(plus  a  modest  monthly  retainer  of  S10.000) 
in  exchange  for  favorable  coverage. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Gave   S10 

million  to  fund  the  Ronald  W.  Burkle  Cen- 
ter for  International  Relations,  at  U.C.L.A. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     *     •     • 


CHARLES  SAATCHI 

\fdc( 


NEW  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:  For  the  past  tWO 

decades,  the  advertising  mogul  and  promi- 
nent art  collector  has  had  the  cash  and  the 
clout  to  single-handedly  establish  the  reputa- 
tions of  obscure  artists  and  entire  movements. 
Plus,  one  can't  deny  his  financial  shrewdness: 
he  bought  Damien  Hirst's  14-foot  shark  pre- 
served in  formaldehyde  for  SI 00,000  and  lat- 
er sold  it  to  hedge-fund  manager  Steve  Cohen 
for  SI 2  million. 

center  of  gravity:  A  town  house  in  London's 
tony  Belgravia.  which  he  shares  with  his  wife. 
TV  chef  Nigella  Lawson. 
little  buddy:  Artist  Martin  Maloney. 
gatsby-esque  move:  Never  attends  his  own 
opening-night  parties. 

LATEST  BID  FOR  ATTENTION:  His  Upcoming  "USA 

Today"  art  exhibition,  dedicated  to  works  by 
American  artists  and  rumored  to  include  a 
sculpture  of  copulating  black  cats. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT:  London's  High 

Court  evicting  his  gallery  from  County  Hall 
in  2005  after  Saatchi,  63,  tried  to  win  a  lease 
dispute  by  making  false  allegations  about 
the  landlord. 

digital  bona  fides:  In  its  first  month  his  Your 
Gallery  Web  site— a  kind  of  MySpace  for 
little-known  artists— drew  1,750  people  to 
show  their  work  and  attracted  1.4  million 
visitors  a  day.  including  powerful  collectors. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  Has  donat- 
ed $160,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and 
$186,000  to  the  Tate  Modern,  in  London. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

•     •     *     * 


JIM  WIATT 

William  1A 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conouest:  The  108-year- 
old  agency  known  for  its  long  list  of  distin- 
guished directors,  including  Bryan  Singer. 
Tim  Burton.  Ridley  Scott,  and  Quentin  Tar- 
antino.  is  undergoing  a  major  interior  face- 
lift in  its  offices.  However,  the  agency  is  ru- 
mored to  be  building  a  new  home  entirely. 
center  of  gravity:  Beverly  Hills,  the  agency's 
location  for  the  last  68  years. 
cool  friends:  Brian  Grazer.  L.A.  mayor  An- 
tonio Villaraigosa. 

diplomacy  skills:  Wiatt.  59.  is  credited  with 
making  peace  between  the  Weinstein  brothers 
and  Michael  Eisner  during  their  2004  rift. 
big  deal:  Starbucks  hired  William  Morris  to 


help  build  its  brand  via  marketing  ventures  w  ith 
films,  music,  and  books  in  its  nearly  12.000 
stores  around  the  globe.  (William  Morris  has 
30  corporate  clients,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  any  of  the  other  major  agencies.) 
talent  relations:  Lost  Reese  Witherspoon  to 
Endeavor  but  found  top  women's  pro  golfer 
Michelle  Wie.  who  is  just  16. 
pet  cause:  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil. Wiatt 's  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  trustee  of  the 
influential  environmental  group,  has  galva- 
nized the  Hollywood  set  and  beyond  in  her 
drive  to  save  the  environment. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

*     *     *     * 


STEVE  BING 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Bing,  the  charming 
real-estate  scion  turned  Hollywood  screen- 
writer (Kangaroo  Jack),  plunked  down  a  chunk 
of  his  S600  million  fortune  to  bankroll  The 
Polar  Express  and  two  forthcoming  projects:  a 
Martin  Scorsese  documentary  on  the  Rolling 
Stones  and  Harry  and  the  Butler,  with  Morgan 
Freeman  and  Anthony  Hopkins,  which  Bing 
will  direct. 

center  of  gravity:  Los  Angeles. 
big  cool  friends:  Billionaire  Ron  Burkle.  with 
whom  he  hits  Democratic  fund-raising  events 
and  Hollywood  nightspots:  Bill  Clinton. 
bragging  rights:  A  bevy  of  hot.  high- 
maintenance  beauties,  among  them  Eliza- 
beth Hurley  and  Lisa  Bonder  Kerkorian 
(with  each  of  whom  he  had  a  child),  Nicole 
Kidman,  and  Sharon  Stone. 
democratic  bona  fides:  During  the  last 
presidential-election  campaign.  Bing,  41, 
contributed  around  $16  million  to  various 
Democratic  candidates  and  causes,  in- 
cluding MoveOn.org. 
evidence  of  buffett-like  behavior:  In  addi- 
tion to  being  one  of  the  biggest  donors  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  Bing  also  donates 
to  Stanford  University  and  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

•     •     *     * 


JEFF  BERG 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Already  reeling 
from  a  series  of  defections.  ICM  took  anoth- 
er hit  when  longtime  agent  Chris  Andrews 
split  for  CAA.  But  ICM  chief  Jeff  Berg,  59. 
has  given  his  firm  new  life,  after  selling  a  ma- 
jority stake  to  Merrill  Lynch  and  investment 
firm  Rizvi  Traverse  for  S100  million,  which 
helped  him  purchase  the  Broder  Webb 
Chervin  Silbermann  Agency  in  July.  With 
BWCS's  deep  roster  of  television  produc- 
ers and  writers  working  for  some  of  today's 
hottest  shows,  including  Grey's  Anatomy.  \fy 
Name  Is  Earl,  and  Scrubs,  the  merger  will  bol- 


ster ICM's  presence  in  the  television  business. 
center  of  gravity:  The  old  MGM  building  in 
Century  City. 

can  take  credit  for:  Known  as  the  house  that 
Mel  and  Denzel  built.  ICM  has  seen  long- 
time client  Jodie  Foster  become  one  of  the 
highest-grossing  female  stars  in  history. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT:  Mel   GlbsOIl's 

drunken.  anti-Semitic  tirade. 

big  deal:  Signing  Oscar  winner  Halle  Berry. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:   Berg  and 

his  wife,  Denise  Luria.  donated  $100,000  to 
the  Campaign  for  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall 
in  2003.  Two  years  later  the  couple  gave  the 
same  amount  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's cinema-studies  program. 

YEAR  AHEAD: -► 

*     *     *     * 


ALLEN  GRUBMAN 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Grubman  is  the  not- 
so-gentle  giant  behind  Grubman.  Indursky 
and  Shire,  one  of  the  most  powerful  law  firms 
in  the  entertainment  business.  Noted  clients: 
Madonna,  DreamWorks.  Martha  Stewart, 
Bruce  Springsteen.  Elton  John,  and  U2.  (He 
also  represents  Vanity  Fair  editor  Graydon 
Carter.)  Routinely  accused  of  breaching 
conflict-of-interest  standards  due  to  his  rep- 
resentation of  both  artists  and  their  labels. 
summertime  center  of  gravity:  A  house  on 
Lily  Pond  Lane,  in  East  Hampton. 
family  relations:  Protected  daughter  Lizzie 
after  she  mowed  down  16  people  with  her 
Mercedes  S.U.V.  in  front  of  a  Hamptons 
nightclub  in  2001.  (Grubman,  63,  will  be- 
come a  grandfather  three  times  over:  both 
his  daughters  are  pregnant,  one  with  twins.) 
big  new  client:  Diane  Sawyer. 
wheels:  Black  Mercedes  550;  1961  Jaguar 
convertible,  a  gift  from  his  wife,  Deborah. 
rumor  has  it:  He  was  the  force  behind  the  Feb- 
ruary 2006  ouster  of  Andrew  Lack,  the  Sony 
Music  executive  who  is  said  to  have  stopped 
paying  Grubman's  firm  its  traditional  retainer. 
pet  cause:  True  to  his  love  of  entertainment. 
Grubman  played  a  key  role  in  the  founding 
of  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame.  Twenty- 
three  years  latei.  he  currently  sits  on  the  board 
of  the  foundation  as  its  secretary-treasurer. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  f 

*     *     •     * 


JIM  BERKUS 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:   UTA.   which   is 

known  for  its  cache  of  top  comedians,  includ- 
ing Vince  Vaughn.  Jack  Black.  Jim  Carrey, 
and  Ben  Stiller,  all  of  whom  can  open  a  mov- 
ie, has  started  calling  Johnny  Depp,  its  client 
and  the  star  of  the  Pirates  of  the  Caribbean 
franchise,  "the  biggest  star  in  the  world." 
center  of  gravity:  Prime  location  on  Wilshire 
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Boulevard,  across  the  street  from  Barneys 
New  York,  the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel,  and 
the  Grill. 

power-lunch  spot:  Chairman  Jim  Berkus's 
desk.  He  is  known  to  have  people  come  to 
his  office  to  meet  for  lunch. 
office  attire:  Youthful  combo  of  jacket  and 
untucked  shirt. 

talent  relations:  UTA  filed  suit  against  Wes- 
ley Snipes,  who  parted  ways  with  the  agency 
in  February,  for  breach  of  contract.  The 
agency  alleges  Snipes  owes  it  more  than  $2 
million  in  commissions. 
pet  cause:  As  an  advocate  for  environmental 
causes,  Berkus,  60,  is  a  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tain Conservancy  Board  member  and  a  sup- 
porter of  Conservation  International. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     *     •     • 


JEAN  P1GOZZI 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  An  heir  to  the  Sim- 
ca  automotive  fortune,  Pigozzi,  54.  moved 
from  selling  supermarket  carts  in  the  mid- 
70s  to  investing  in  hedge  funds.  Along  the 
way  he  developed  a  passion  for  photography, 
recording  his  glamorous  travels  in  books 
such  as  A  Short  Visit  to  Planet  Earth.  He  also 
owns  one  of  the  world's  largest  private  collec- 
tions of  contemporary  African  art. 
center  of  gravity:  House  in  Cap  d'Antibes 
(his  childhood  home);  the  Albany,  in  Lon- 
don: Cafe  des  Artistes  building,  in  New  York 
City;  Panama. 

big  cool  friend:  George  Soros. 
little  buddies:  Mick  Jagger,  Bono,  Chris 
Blackwell,  and  Martha  Stewart. 
aquatic  toy:  The  Amazon  Express,  a  1966 
trawler  redesigned  to  Pop  perfection  by  Et- 
tore  Sottsass. 

chink  in  the  armor:  The  ongoing  litigation 
over  a  group  of  original  negatives  of  African 
photographer  Seydou  Keita. 

EVIDENCE   OF  BUFFETT-LIKE   BEHAVIOR:    PigOZZJ 

built  a  lab  on  an  island  off  Panama's  Pacific 
Coast  that  is  being  used  by  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institute,  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry  and  Environmental  Studies,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  study  of  ma- 
rine ecosystems. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 

*     •     *     • 


JIMMY  IOVINE 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Over  the  last  few 
years,  Iovine's  Interscope  has  been  the  most 
powerful  unit  at  Universal  Music  Group,  the 
world's  biggest  record  company.  But  while 
he  continues  to  release  hits,  his  major  moves 
of  late  have  been  getting  his  acts  to  sign 
deals  outside  the  music  business:  Eminem 
programs  a  radio  station  for  Sirius  Satel- 


lite; U2  sells  iPods  for  Apple;  Gwen  Stefani 
pushes  gear  for  Hewlett-Packard. 
center  of  gravity:  Santa  Monica. 
hair:  Who  knows?  He's  never  seen  without 
his  baseball  cap. 

big  cool  friend:  Steve  Jobs,  who  got  Iovine 
and  Doug  Morris  on  board  before  wooing 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  music  business  when 
he  launched  his  then  revolutionary  iTunes 
store,  in  2003. 

biggest  misfire:  Iovine.  53,  turned  hip-hopper 
Eminem  into  a  movie  star  by  co-producing 
his  8  Mile  biopic.  But  his  attempt  to  repeat 
the  trick  with  50  Cent  fell  flat  last  year:  the 
oft  shot  rapper's  Get  Rich  or  Die  Tryin'  fiz-" 
zled  at  the  box  office. 

pet  causes:  Created  the  popular  series  A  Very- 
Special  Christmas,  which  has  raised  more  than 
S75  million  for  the  Special  Olympics.  He  was 
also  the  co-executive  producer  for  the  9/11 
benefit  album  America:  A  Tribute  to  Heroes. 


YEAR  AHEAD:  ' 


*     •     *     • 


CHARLES  SIMONYI 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Since  leaving 
Microsoft,  in  2002,  Simonyi,  57,  has  made 
more  news  with  his  on-again,  off-again  rela- 
tionship with  Martha  Stewart  than  with  his 
new  venture,  Intentional  Software. 
center  of  gravity:  A  20,000-square-foot  man- 
sion in  Medina,  Washington.  Simonyi's  bed 
can  rotate  to  meet  the  morning  sun. 
Hollywood  relations:  Simonyi  bankrolled 
The  Debtors,  directed  by  Randy  Quaid's  wife, 
Evi,  in  1999,  and,  after  seeing  the  results, 
sued  to  have  the  film's  release  blocked.  He 
swears  he'll  never  invest  in  a  movie  again. 
biggest  toys:  His  233-foot  yacht  and  floating 
office.  Skat,  and  a  fighter  jet  he  shares  with 
Paul  Allen. 

claims  to  fame:  The  Microsoft  vet  oversaw 
the  design  of  both  Word  and  Excel. 
art  watch:  Owns  paintings  by  Jasper  Johns. 
Roy  Lichtenstein,  and  Victor  Vasarely. 

EVIDENCE  OF  BUFFETT-LIKE  BEHAVIOR:  The   $75 

million  Charles  Simonyi  Fund  for  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  donated  S10  million  to  the  Se- 
attle Symphony,  $1  million  to  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera,  and  S25  million  to  an 
endowment  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  at  Princeton. 


YEAR  AHEAD: 


•     •     •     * 


STEVEN  RATTNER 


RETURNING  ENTRY 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUEST:    Rattner   is   the 

public  face  of  the  private-equity  boutique 
Quadrangle  Group.  Once  dubbed  "the 
most  talked-about  investment  banker  of  his 
generation,"  Rattner,  54,  has  operated  un- 
der the  radar  since  bolting  Lazard  to  start 


Quadrangle  in  2000.  His  firm,  however, 
has  been  anything  but  quiet:  it  raised  $1.8 
billion  last  year,  bringing  total  assets  under 
management  to  $5  billion. 
center  of  gravity:  A  palatial  apartment  on 
Fifth  Avenue;  Martha's  Vineyard. 
potential  power  buddy:  Eliot  Spitzer.  (Rattner 
gave  $50.100— the  most— to  Spitzer's  cam- 
paign to  become  New  York's  next  governor.) 
democratic  bona  fides:  He  served  as  one  of 
John  Kerry's  economic  advisers  and  was 
said  to  be  in  line  for  the  Treasury-secretary 
job  had  Kerry  won.  Rattner 's  wife,  Maureen 
White,  is  chair  of  the  National  Finance  Board 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
on  the  record:  Said  he  became  a  trustee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  "because 
I  moved  across  the  street  from  it."  His  name 
is  now  carved  into  the  wall. 
pet  causes:  Education  and  public  policy:  he 
recently  retired  as  chairman  of  Michael 
Bloomberg's  Mayor's  Fund  for  New  York. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 

•     •     •     • 


MARC  JACOBS 

(ner 


NEW  ENTRY 

stage  of  global  conquest:  Since  Jacobs,  43, 
was  hired,  in  1997,  Louis  Vuitton's  revenues 
have  soared  to  a  reported  $3.5  billion  (up 
from  $1.2  billion),  making  it  the  most  profit- 
able brand  in  LVMH's  fashion  group.  The 
Marc  Jacobs  and  lower-priced  Marc  lines 
brought  in  more  than  $400  million  in  2005. 
This  year,  Jacobs  introduced  a  new  line  of 
watches  and  fragrances,  opened  a  super-chic 
brown-marble-and-stainless-steel  shop  in 
Paris,  launched  a  children's  line,  and  won 
rave  reviews  for  his  daring  fall  collection. 
center  of  gravity:  Sprawling  apartment  in 
the  Seventh  Arrondissement  near  the  Saint- 
Germain  neighborhood  of  Paris:  the  Mercer 
Hotel,  in  New  York  City. 
little  buddies:  Sofia  Coppola,  Anna  Sui,  Wi- 
nona Ryder.  Debbie  Harry.  Lindsay  Lohan. 
can  take  credit  for:  Re-inventing  Bleecker 
Street,  in  New  York,  and  Melrose  Place,  in 
Los  Angeles,  as  hip  fashion  strips  by  being 
one  of  the  first  designers  to  open  shops  in 
those  locations. 

quote:  As  told  to  New  York  magazine:  "Brit- 
ney and  Paris  and  Pamela  might  be  some- 
one's definition  of  sexy,  but  they're  not  mine. 
My  clothes  are  not  hot.  Never.  Never."' 
pet  cause:  Teamed  up  with  Lif  Kim  to  design 
a  T-shirt  featuring  the  rapper's  image.  All  of 
the  proceeds  went  to  the  Door,  a  nonprofit 
that  helps  at-risk  youths  in  the  New  York 
City  area. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -»- 

•     •     *     • 

By  Alan  Deutschman.  Bob  Colacello.  Steven  Daly. 
Frank  DiGiacomo.  David  Kamp.  Duff  McDonald. 
Nina  Munk,  Kate  Reunion.  Krista  Smith.  James 
Wokott,  and  Ned  Zeman.  Research  and  reporting 
by  Cation  Mc.Xary  and  Sarah  Smith. 
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Honda  thinking  in  action. 


When  it  comes  to  talking  about  the  environment,  we  let  our  products  speak  for  themselves. 

In  1974.  Honda  introduced  the  ingeniously  simple  Civic  CVCC.  World-changing  for  its  fuel  efficiency 
and  low  emissions,  the  CVCC  demonstrated  our  spirited  commitment  to  environmentally  responsible 
technology.  Many  other  firsts  were  to  follow  such  as  the  first  hybrid  vehicle  sold  in  North  America  and 
the  first  government-certified  fuel-cell  car.  This  legacy  of  innovation  and  acting  on  our  beliefs  is  what  we 
call  our  Environmentology.  And  its  seen  in  every  Honda  product,  like  the  2006  50-mpg*  Civic  Hybrid. 


The  Power  of  Dreams 


•Based  on  2006  EPA  mileage  estimates  50  combined  49  city/51  highway  Use  for  comparison  purposes  only  Actual  mileage  may  vary. 
©2006  American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc   environmentologyhonda.com 
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Abbie 
Cornish 

CONTINUED  from  page   263 

poem,  and  I  won.  So  Mom 
and  I  went  to  L.A.  and  went 
to  the  MTV  Movie  Awards. 
We  stoyed  at  the  Beverly 
Hilton,  and  we  were  there 
for  five  days,  and  it  was 
a  really  fun  time.  I  didn't 
actually  get  to  meet  [Matt 
and  Ben]."  ...  but  cornish 

DID  MEET  HER  UNLIKELY 
CAREER  ORACLE.  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  THE  MAN  WHO  WON  AN 
OSCAR  FOR  PLAYING 
BELA  LUGOSI  IN  ED  WOOD: 

"I  remember  I  saw  Martin 
Landau,  and  I  went  up 
and  introduced  myself  to 
him  and  said,  'Can  I  get 
a  photo  with  you,  please?' 
I  took  a  photo  with  him  and 
he  grabbed  my  hands 
and  said  to  me,  'Are  you  an 
actress?'  I  said,  'No,  no,  I'm 
not,'  and  he  goes,  'What 
do  you  do?'  And  I  said, 
'I  just  go  to  school.'  And  he 
said,  'I  think  I'm  going  to 
see  you  again  one  day— 
I  think  you're  going  to  be 
a  famous  actor.'  It  just  sort 
of  went  through  me-if 
anything,  I'd  always  wanted 
to  be  a  vet  as  a  kid  and 
work  with  animals.  So  that 
was,  when  I  look  back  at  it, 
a  very  strange  experience 
with  someone  who's  quite 
amazing." -krista  Smith 
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e,  I  don't  go  much  to 
art  galleries.  Call  me 
quaint,  but  I  don't  par- 
ticularly feel  like  being 
brutally  sodomized, 
stabbed,  and  left  for 
dead  by  the  kind  of  serial-killing  vermin  those 
liberal  curators  would  like  to  release  from  jail 
so  they  can  spend  more  time  roaming  from 
room  to  room  looking  for  true  God-fearing 
Americans  to  rape. 

But— pity  me— I  just  made  the  mistake 
of  visiting  an  exhibition  of  Renaissance  so- 
called  masterpieces. 

So  what's  with  the  Virgin  Mary?  Get  a  grip, 
woman! 

Someone  needs  to  teach  these  female  liber- 
als how  to  mourn. 

Call  me  old-fashioned,  but  I  don't  think  a 
grief-stricken  mom  should  spend  her  time  pos- 
ing for  artists  in  her  finest  silk  gowns  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  in  a  24-hour  sob-athon.  And 
who  says  she  wouldn't  have  just  sat  around 
nagging  him  if  he'd  gotten  off  that  cross? 

y^~\  zone,  schmozone.  Correct  me  if 
■  I  I'm  wrong,  but  isn't  it  just  the  same 
\_^r  America-hating  liberal  crybabies  who 
one  minute  whine  about  the  ice  cap  melting 
and  the  next  minute  start  bleating  that  we're 
running  out  of  drinking  water!  Could  some- 
one please  tell  me  what  language  those  liberals 
are  speaking?  It  sure  to  hell  isn't  English! 

First  they  tell  us  we're  descended  from 
the  ape.  Then  they  tell  us  their  hairy  Arab 
pal  Osama— and  don't  anyone  start  trying  to 
convince  me  the  guy's  not  an  Arab— should 
be  installed  in  the  White  House  as  the  next 
Democrat  president.  And  now  what?  They  try 


ANN  COULTER 


to  force  us  to  believe  that  the  Earth  isn't  flat!! 

To  that  devious  end,  the  liberals  have 
placed  globes  in  all  our  classrooms  and  are 
paying  their  teacher-lackeys  to  put  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  schoolchildren  in 
jeopardy.  First,  they  force  them  to  believe 
that  they  can  just  keep  on  walking.  Then 
they  sit  back  and  watch  them  fall  off  the 
edge.  Nice  guys,  huh? 

Nowhere  in  the  Christian  Bible  does  it 
say  the  Earth  is  round.  If  that  were  the  case, 
don't  you  think  God  might  have  mentioned 
it  just  once?  After  all,  it  was  Him  who  creat- 
ed it!  And  how  do  the  trendy  liberal  Round- 
Earthers  with  their  bad  skin  and  their  latte 
halitosis  explain  how  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  "globe"  don't  just  topple  off  in- 
to space?  Their  answer?  "Gravity."  The  re- 
writing of  history  is  complete!  Sorry,  guys, 


but  gravity  is  just  a  theory.  And  a  theory,  I 
might  add,  in  which  those  charming  little 
liberal  crushes  of  yours— Stalin  and  Pol  Pot 
and  Mao  Zedong— also  believed.  Great  com- 
pany to  be  keeping,  huh? 

Let  us  not  flinch  from  identifying  liberal- 
ism as  the  opposite  party  to  God.  If  Jesus  was 
a  liberal,  he  would  surely  have  told  us  not  to 
blast  our  enemy  to  kingdom  come  but  to  turn 
the  other  cheek.  And  if  he  hadn't  wanted  us 
to  work  hard  and  look  to  the  future,  he'd  have 
advised  us  to  just  sit  around  doing  nothing, 
like  the  hideous  lilies  of  the  valley. 

It's  a  proven  fact  that  the  media  in  America 
is  100  percent  a  top-secret  liberal  conspiracy 
determined  to  silence  every  dissenting  voice 
—and  in  the  past  six  months  I've  appeared 
on  over  100  top-rated  TV  shows  and  published 
over  200  articles  nationwide  just  to  prove  it. 

/tell  it  like  it  is,  a  thousand  times  a 
day.  Snow  White?  Snow  Dirt-Black, 
more  like— the  woman  was  a  shame- 
less, dwarf-loving,  drug-taking  whore  who 
never  even  managed  to  pull  a  guy  her  own 
size.  Grumpy,  Happy,  Dopey,  Pervy— anyone 
who  hangs  out  with  that  midget  crowd  de- 
serves to  be  poisoned  by  a  rotten  apple.  Hey, 
someone  give  that  Queen  a  medal! 

Tomorrow  I'm  on  network  television  pull- 
ing the  wings  off  a  fly,  for  its  own  good.  The 
day  after,  I'm  on  Fox  arguing  that  Iraq  is  this 
year's  No.  1  holiday  destination,  that— fact— 
George  Clooney  is  just  four  foot  one  inch  tall 
when  he  takes  his  elevator  heels  off,  and  that 
it's  a  typical  liberal  myth  that  two  and  two 
don't  make  five.  You  know  what?  It's  having 
opinions  like  this  that  gets  a  girl  noticed. 

—as  told  to  Craig  Brow  \ 


Celebrity  Step-by-Step  This  Month  m^™  disembark 

FROM  A  LUXURY  VEHICLE  WHILE  FLASHING  ONE'S  GENITALS  TO  THE  PAPARAZZI 


/. 

Wear  a  skirt  or  dress  whose 
hemline  falls  mid-thigh  while 
in  the  standing  position. 
Omit  underwear  and  stockings 
from  wardrobe. 


:>v 


Wear  calf-high  boots  to 
create  striking  counterpoint 
to  nether  regions. 


Let  skirt  or  dress  ride 
up  to  top  of  thighs  while 
seated  in  vehicle. 


1- 

After  vehicle  comes  to  a  halt 
and  bodyguard  opens  car 
door,  pivot  hips  parallel  to 
door.  Wait  a  beat  before 
standing  up. 
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The  REAL  America 

om  Red-State  appeasement  section 

by  Jamie  Malanowski 


The  red  states:  a  vast  expanse  of  terrain  that  the  mainstream  media  have 
long  assumed  to  be  an  undifferentiated  landscape  of  fast-food  restaurants,  big-box  stores, 

crop  fi elds,  and  meth  labs.  To  redress  this  patronizing  misrepresentation,  what 
follows  is  a  roundup — the  first  of  many — of  what's  setting  the  heartland's  hearts  aflutter. 

THE  ALBUM:  During  her  quarter-century-long  career,  Amy  Grant  has  projected  an  image 
that  has  run  the  gamut  from  Worldly  Contemporary  Christian  Woman  to  Contemporarily 
Christian  Woman  of  the  World.  Grant  has  successfully  emulated  the  careers  of  such  artists 
as  Sam  Cooke  and  Clyde  McPhatter,  both  of  whom  began  in  the  choir  and  moved  to  the 
stage,  except  that  she's  always  been,  you  know,  whiter.  Just  out  is  her  album  Time  Again  . . . 
Amy  Grant  Live.  Other  hot  releases  this  month:  Dying  for  a  Heart,  by  Krystal  Meyers,  the 
Christian  Hilary  Duff;  Don't  Wait,  by  Adie,  the  Christian  Sarah  McLachlan:  Every  Time 
I  Breathe,  by  Big  Daddy  Weave,  the  Christian  Smash  Mouth;  Live  Like  We're  Alive,  by 

Nevertheless,  the  Christian  Hootie  and  the  Blowfish THE  SHOW:  Nothing  is  red-statier 

than  Texas  high-school  football,  and  Friday  Night  Lights  (which  NBC,  with  brilliant  counter- 
intuition,  has  scheduled  for  Tuesday  evenings)  should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  JAG  and 

Walker,  Texas  Ranger  to  become  a  red-state  hit THE  DESTINATION:  For  families  keen  to 

enjoy  a  Florida  vacation  but  who  find  Disney  World  and  Sea  World  to  be  too  much  of  a 
walk  on  the  wild  side,  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  Experience,  in  Orlando,  "a  living  biblical 
museum  and  park,"  may  be  just  the  ticket.  Since  the  park's  opening,  in  2001,  more  than  1.2 
million  visitors  have  paid  up  to  $29.99  (the  price  of  an  adult  one-day  pass)  to  tour  sites  such 
as  the  Great  Temple  and  Calvary's  Garden  Tomb,  enjoy  live  shows  that  present  the  story  of 
Moses  and  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  dine  on  falafel,  fattoush,  "giant  Goliath  Burgers,"  and 
"Jaffa  Hot  Dogs,"  in  the  Oasis  Palms  Cafe.  Souvenirs  available  from  the  Old  Scroll  Shop 
include  Bearnardo  the  Scribal  Bear,  a  foam  Roman  sword  and  shield,  and  Understanding 
End  Times,  a  six-CD  recording  about  preparing  for  the  end  of  the  world.  Holy  Land 
Experience  fans  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that,  in  June,  Governor  Jeb  Bush  signed  into  law 
a  bill  that  exempts  theme  parks  that  "display,  exhibit,  illustrate  and  interpret  biblical  manuscripts" 

from  paying  local  property  taxes THE  GARMENT:  Who  wouldn't  want  to  own  a  T-shirt 

bearing  the  words  undocumented  agent,  u.s.  border  patrol?  The  manufacturer's 
pitch:  "Wear  it  down  to  your  local  home  improvement  center  and  watch  'em  scatter!" 
Visit  rightwingstuff.com,  where  you'll  find  similarly  adorned  coffee  mugs,  beer  mugs, 

bumper  stickers,  and  trucker  hats THE  HOT  DATE:  The  online-dating  community 

ConservativeMatch.com,  whose  motto  is  "Sweethearts  not  bleeding  hearts"  (evidently, 
amorous  conservatives  also  dislike  commas),  offers  a  free  service,  the  Conservative  Match 
events  calendar,  that  provides  awesome  date  suggestions  for  "single,  married,  young  or  senior 
people."  For  example,  match-minded  conservatives  in  Arizona  are  given  a  choice  of  15 
different  pro-life  protests  to  attend  in  Tempe  or  Phoenix  over  the  course  of  September. 
Check  the  site  for  the  latest  listings  about  October— the  romantic  possibilities  are  endless! 
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The  Missing 
Years 

as  Excavated 'by 

DAVID  KAMP,  STAFF  ARCHIVIST! 
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bootsfor  the  Rh      d0Ur  blggest 
V,ar'enecou,dnv.         ef'6'" 

ra's  nest  h-  me  J°hnn\  Tt.         ^^^^^ 


You  are  a  female  cellist  with  a  major  city 
orchestra,  sweet  but  not  at  all  pretty,  who  shares  your 
home  with  your  Siamese  cat.  Unexpectedly,  you  find 
yourself  being  flirted  with  by  the  orchestra's  handsome, 
married,  philandering  first  violinist.        You  are  a 
prominent  politician  running  for  re-election  who  has  just 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  young  campaign  worker  you're 
having  a  secret  affair  with,  saying  he's  been  diagnosed  with  aids. 
?     You  are  a  small-time  dealer  on  your  third  strike,  being  offered  a  deal 
by  the  D.A.:  testify  against  a  drug  kingpin  known  for  his  gruesome 
vendettas,  or  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  prison.  —How  \ho  SCH  \t/ 
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CUT    HERE 


Help  the 
Warmongers 

Help 
Themselves 


A  VANITIES 

cover  flap  Public  Service 

B^  Andrew  Hearst 

Magazine  publishers  often  send  their 
newsstand  editions  into  the  world 
with  "cover  flaps"  that  tease  the 
contents  within.  This  is  a  handy  way  to 
pique  the  interest  of  passersby.  But  a 
cover  flap  can  also  be  useful  as  an  agent 
of  mischief  and  lighthearted  political 
agitation.  Here.  Vanities  provides  you  with 
a  fake  flap  you  can  attach  to  any  copy 
of  The  Weekly  Standard.  Simply  follow 
the  instructions  below: 


1. 

Cut  and  fold  where  indicated. 


Hurr\  to  a  newsstand. 

Pick  up  the  latest 

issue  of  The  Week.lv  Standard. 

H  rap  folded  page  around 

spine  of  magazine. 


Return  magazine  to  rack. 


4. 

Step  back  a  few  paces 
and  observe. 


4& 


W  1 
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OKAY,  FINE,  WE  ADMIT  IT: 

THE  IRAQ 

WAR  WAS 
A  MISTAKE 

AND  GEORGE  W.  BUSH  IS  SO 
STUPID  HE  SCARES  EVEN  US 

plus: 

William  Kristol 

on  being  deluded  for  six  years 

Brit  Hume 

on  50  things  Michael  Moore  was  right  about 

Charles  Krauthammer 

on  why  he  wants  a  do-over  on  everything— 
everything!— starting  with  the  2000  election 

Fred  Barnes 

on  the  joys  of  not  wearing  pants 
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"My  mother 

knew  I 
wanted  to  be 
a  hairdresser. 

I  wanted 

to  be  a  soccer 

player." 


"Jack  LaLanne  has  nothing  on  this  kid. 

He  still  flexes  the  pectorals,  still  swims  like  a 

dolphin,  and  still  loves  to  bask  in  that 

California  sunshine So  swoon  over  Sassoon!" 


"Here  is  one  senior  citizen 
who's  made  it  to  the  21st  century 
and  still  reverberates:  LEGESb!" 


"G-Diddy  was  most 
awestruck  at  how 
soft-spoken  he  was. 
Yes,  still  bespoke 
after  all  these  years. 


"Reinventing  the  bob 
certainly  made  him  the 
most  important  hairdresser 
of  the  last  100  years." 


A  Shampoo  Boys  Tale 

Vidal  Sassoon  on  shaping  the  world  of  hair 


t  the  age  of  14,  in  1942,  Vidal  Sassoon 
took  his  first  job,  in  an  East  End  beau- 
ty salon,  and  by  the  1960s  he  was  at  the 
stylistic  center  of  the  youthquake  movement  in 
Swinging  London.  Now,  at  78,  Sassoon  sits 
atop  an  empire  of  styling  schools  and  hair- 
treatment  products.  Our  correspondent 
makes  an  appointment  with  the  stylist. 
George  Wayne:  You  knew  you  wanted 
to  be  a  hairdresser  the  minute  you  popped 
out  of  your  mama's  womb. 
Vidal  Sassoon:  No,  my  mother  knew  I 
wanted  to  be  a  hairdresser.  I  wanted  to 
be  a  soccer  player. 
g.w.  She  must  have  been  psychic. 
v.s.  She  had  a  premonition,  and  when  I 
was  14  forced  me  into  a  salon  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  It  was  wartime  and  the 
Luftwaffe  was  re-arranging  the  streets  of 
London.  An  interesting  time  to  be  the  appren- 
tice to  a  hairdresser.  I  just  loved  creating  new 
shapes,  and  I  was  very  inspired  by  architecture, 
by  the  Bauhaus.  In  fact,  at  our  50th  anniversary,  we 
got  Walter  Gropius's  Bauhaus  Building,  at  Des- 
sau, to  do  a  show,  which  was  absolutely  marvelous. 
g.w.  Vidal  Sassoon  recreated  the  bob— it  is  as  simple 
as  that.  And  that  is  what  made  him  an  icon. 
v.s.  I  first  did  that  on  Nancy  Kwan,  a  very  beautiful 
Chinese  actress,  and  that  was  the  cut  that  was  first 
noticed.  And  then  we  did  the  hair  for  an  Ungaro 
show  in  Paris  where  we  did  the  asymmetric  look. 
G.w.  Tell  me  about  the  Mia  Farrow  look.  She  was 
one  of  your  most  famous  clients  ever. 
v.s.  She  was  married  to  Sinatra  and  in  a  fit  of 
pique,  I  think,  she  chopped  up  her  hair,  and  she 
came  in  and  said,  "Do  something!"  And  I  cut  it 
short,  because  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do. 
But  she  had  such  tremendous  bone  structure;  she 
could  wear  it  long,  short— it  didn't  matter. 
g.w.  It's  all  about  bone  structure. 
v.s.  Oh,  it's  all  about  the  bones,  whether  it's  a  build- 
ing, a  piece  of  architecture,  a  painting. 
G.w.  You  got  rid  of  the  overdone  hairdo.  Threw  it  away. 
vs.  The  whole  idea  was  to  eliminate  the  superflu- 
ous. They  dressed  and  teased  hair,  and  then  put  on 
a  hat  to  go  to  tea  at  the  Savoy.  All  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  modern  lifestyle.  It  was  old  and  elitist. 
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G.w.  A  native  of  London,  a  survivor  of  the  war, 
and  you  are  still  here.  My  God,  you  must  be  a  hun- 
dred years  old! 
v.s.  I  was  20  in  1948. 

G.w.  And  your  father  left  your  mother  when  you 
were  five  years  old.  Talk  about  traumatic— being  in 
war-torn  London.  You  ended  up  in  an  orphanage. 
v.s.  Mum  was  broke,  and,  you  know,  I  asked  her 
later  in  life,  "What  was  your  worst  moment?"  She 
said,  "Being  homeless,  not  having  anywhere  to 
live."  She  did  put  my  brother  and  myself  into  an 
orphanage.  I  was  there  from  the  age  of  5  to  11. 
What  that  taught  me  is  that  luck  plays  an  enor- 
mous part  in  life.  There  is  a  lovely  saying  by  Ca- 
mus which  I  think  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was 
then:  "Too  many  have  dispensed  with  generosity 
to  practice  charity." 

G.w.  And  one  of  the  most  famous  Vidal  Sassoon 
stories  is  when  he  created  the  famous  Peggy  Moffitt 
cut  over  lunch  after  a  photo  shoot  with  Avedon. 
v.s.  Peggy  was  the  model,  the  clothes  were  by  Rudi 
Gernreich,  a  wonderful  designer,  one  of  the  greats. 
I  think,  and  Avedon  was  the  photographer.  Peggy 
was  just  marvelous,  and  she  had  an  extraordinary 
way  of  acting  out  in  the  mirror.  Avedon  was  a  joy. 
I  guess  in  those  days  we  didn't  realize  that  we  were 
working  with  so  many  of  the  top  people  around. 
g.w.  Can  one  find  Sassoon  products  at,  say,  Wal-Mart? 
v.s.  The  only  place  to  find  a  Vidal  Sassoon  product 
is  in  the  Far  East,  where  we  do  an  extraordinary 
business.  Proctor  &  Gamble  closed  us  down  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 
G.w.  They  didn't  realize  they  were  fighting  a  legend 
who  wouldn't  go  down  easily.  You  sued  P&G.  What 
was  the  verdict  of  the  lawsuit'.' 
v.s.  I  can't  talk  about  it,  George,  because  when  they 
settled  I  agreed  not  to  talk  about  it. 
g.w.  A  great  quote  I  read  from  you  said,  "Discipline 
is  a  necessary  inconvenience. " 
v.s.  Yes,  I  actually  stole  that  from  a  very  delightful 
actress  in  London,  who,  when  asked  how  she  lost 
her  virginity,  said,  "When  it  became  an  inconve- 
nience." And,  by  the  way,  I  love  your  interviews, 
George,  especially  your  scatological  references. 
G.w.  Well,  thank  you. 

v.s.  After  all,  who  wants  to  read  another  boring 
interview? 
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BENEATH  THEIR 

SCRUBS  BEAT 

THE  HEARTS  OF 

WARRIORS 


WARRIORS  IN  PINK 

Powered  by  Ford 


he  doctors  at  Seattle  Grace  Hospital  show  their  passion  for  life  by  wearing  Warriors  in  Pink  wear  and  gear.  Created 
is  part  of  Ford's  ongoing  role  as  a  National  Sponsor  of  the  Komen  Race  for  the  Cure  Series,  100%  of  the  net  proceeds 
rom  the  sale  of  Warrior  T-shirts,  dog  tags,  cuffs  and  other  items  goes  to  fund  breast  cancer  research,  education, 
screening  and  treatment. 

.og  on  to  fordcares.com  to  purchase  yours,  and,  like  the  docs  of  Grey's  Anatomy,  you  can  become  a  Warrior  in  the 
ight  against  breast  cancer.  While  at  fordcares.com,  enter  for  a  chance  to  win  a  2007  Ford  Fusion  and  a  trip  to  the 
;et  of  Grey's  Anatomy.  No  purchase  necessary* 


Watch  the  season  premiere  of  Grey's  Anatomy  Thursday  September  21  9/8c 


fordcares.com 


'Void  where  prohibited.  Must  be  legal  U.S.  resident.  18  or  older  to  enter.  Sweepstakes  ends  12/31/06. 
Complete  official  rules  and  entry  restrictions  available  at  www.fordcares.com. 


After  months  of  tabloid  jni 
their  new  baby,  Tom  ( 


tmes  about 
atie  Holmes 


pages  of  Vanity  Fair,  photographed  b 
WMH  LEIBOVITZ.  Hanging  out  at  tl 
couple's  Colorado  retreat,  JANE  SARlL 
all  about  their  reaction  to  the  media  madnes 
anger  over  bizarre  rumors,  and  overwhelming 
joy  in  bonding  with  their  daughter 
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AND  BABY 
MAKES  THREE 


Tom  Cruise,  44,  and 

Katie  Holmes,  27,  show 

off  their  ncvt  daughter, 

Suri,  born  April  IS. 

weighing  seven  pounds 

seven  ounces. 
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COOS  AND  WHISPKRS 


During  her  pregnancy  and 

after  }jmn«  birth.  Katie  felt  stun« 

by  the  tabloid  rumor  mill. 

As  a  result,  she  says.  "I  wasn't 

interested  in  opening  our  doors 

to  the  media  to  share  our  child 

when  she  was  just  born." 
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ooked  in  her  eyes  I  felt  like , , ,  Mor 
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SHOW  ME  THE  BABY! 


Katie's  intuition  told  her 

she  was  going  to  rune  a  girl. 

"I  was  cnning  pink." 

she  sa>s.  "the  whole 

nine  months.*' 
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MEET  THE  PARENTS 


Tom  and  Katie  are 

in  the  midst  of  planning 

their  wedding,  though 

they're  not  jet  ready  to 

disclose  the  details. 
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BABE  IN  ARMS 

While  looking  through 

a  baby-naming  book,  Tom 

and  Katie  immediately 

chose  the  name  Suri, 

meaning  "red  rose." 


am  sitting  in  Tom 
Cruise  and  Katie  Holmes's  bedroom  with  his  children 
Isabella,  13,  and  Connor,  11.  For  a  good  part  of  a  week 
now,  I've  been  ensconced  at  their  400-acre  retreat  in 
Telluride.  Colorado.  During  that  time  I've  become  vir- 
tually a  part  of  the  extended  Cruise  family.  For  every 
activity,  I'm  a  welcomed  tagalong:  riding  horses,  hiking 
in  the  hills,  driving  through  the  countryside.  Every  day. 
all  day,  I  observe  Katie  and  Tom  taking  on  their  lat- 
est roles— as  the  Ultimate  Hands-On  Mom  and  Dad  to 
their  baby  girl,  Suri  Cruise,  born  April  18. 

We  eat  almost  every  meal  together:  Tom  and  Katie, 
the  kids,  Tom's  mom,  Mary  Lee,  and  his  sister  Cass 
and  her  children,  along  with  many  of  Katie's  family 
members— 15  Holmeses  in  all— including  her  parents, 
Martin  and  Kathleen,  and  her  brother  and  sisters  and 
their  kids,  who  have  come  from  Ohio  for  a  summer 
visit.  (Also  on  hand  are  photographer  Annie  Leibovitz, 
a  small  crew,  and  Vanity  Fair's  fashion  and  style  direc- 
tor, Michael  Roberts.) 

The  kids  and  I  flop  around  in  the  master  bedrooom, 
making  jokes,  chatting,  and  just  hanging.  If  Bella  and 
Connor  (adopted  when  Tom  was  married  to  Nicole 
Kidman)  were  slightly  younger,  or  if  these  were  any 
other  children  in  America,  I  think  I'd  have  a  remark- 
able bedtime  story  to  tell  them— a  parable  about  fam- 
ily, privacy,  and  fame  in  an  age  of  media  overload. 

It  would  not  be  a  story  about  Tom  Cruise's  film 
career  or  the  specifics  of  Scientology.  Instead,  I  would 
tell  them  a  story  about  a  beautiful  baby  giri.  I  would 
relate  the  curious  chronicle  of  how  a  three-and-a- 
half-month-old  (now  going  on  five  months)  previ- 
ously unseen  by  the  media— became  so  sought  after 
by  the  prying  public  eye  that  her  first  pictures  have 
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BEAUTIFUL  GIRL 


"She  has  Kate's  lips 
and  exes,"  says  Tom. 
"I  think  she  looks 
like  Kate." 
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MOTHER 
KNOWS  BEST 


Katie  has  grand 

goals  for  her  daughter. 

"I  want  her  to  enjoy 

her  life,"  she  says, 

"and  accomplish  all 

her  dreams." 


<nOW  he's  more  used  to  [cress  attention 


metamorphosed  from  a  collection  of  family  photos  into  a  bona 
fide  pop-culture  event.  And  I  would  tell  them  how  it  feels  to  live 
24-7  inside  a  story  about  a  story. 


ach  morning  the  family  wakes  up  in  a  room  domi- 
nated by  large  windows  with  a  stunning  view  of  the 

Rockies.  Bella  and  Connor,  their  hair  mussed,  arise 

from  their  red  flannel  sheets  and  stumble  across  the 
room  from  their  mattresses,  which  are  laid  out  in  the 
'  master  suite  (due  to  the  abundance  of  houseguests). 
The  kids  make  their  way  into  the  king-size  bed  with  Tom,  Katie, 
and  Suri.  crawling  over  a  quilt  that  Katie  has  made  for  Tom. 
which  incorporates  family  photos  in  the  patchwork.  Most  morn- 
ings, everyone  tries  to  be  the  first  to  pick  up  the  baby  from  her 
crib  or  to  offer  her  a  morning  bottle. 

Lining  the  walls  of  the  stairway  leading  up  to  the  bedroom  are 
photos  of  the  children  as  well  as  pictures  from  Tom  and  Katie's 
first  year  together.  In  June  of  2005,  within  eight  weeks  of  their 
first  date,  he  famously  proposed  to  her  atop  the  Eiffel  Tower,  over- 
looking the  lights  of  Paris  at  night.  Before  asking  her  to  marry 
him.  he  got  down  on  one  knee  and  recited  a  two-page  poem  he 
had  written.  (They  have  not  yet  finalized  their  wedding  plans.) 

Today,  as  every  day,  Mom  and  Dad  are  cooing  about  Suri,  born 
seven  pounds  seven  ounces,  20  inches  in  length,  replete  with  what 
appears  to  be  her  father's  famous  helmet  of  dark-brown  hair. 

"She  has  Kate's  lips  and  eyes,"  says  Tom.  (Others  call  her  Katie.) 
"I  think  she  looks  like  Kate." 

"I  think  she  has  Tom's  eyes,"  Katie  says.  "I  think  she  looks  like  Tom." 

They  sound  like  any  other  doting  new  parents.  "The  moment 
the  doctor  handed  me  Suri,"  Katie  insists,  "I  was  just  ready.  The 
feeling  is  indescribable.  All  I  can  say  is  the  moment  I  looked  in 
her  eyes  I  felt  like . . .  Mom." 

Suri  was  born  exactly  one  year,  to  the  day,  after  Tom  and  Katie 
went  on  their  first  date.  "She's  a  glorious  girl,"  Katie  says.  "She's 
the  miracle  of  our  life." 

Soon,  talk  turns  to  the  pregnancy  and  to  Katie's  inkling,  at  the 
time,  that  she  might  be  having  a  girl. 

"I  was  craving  pink  the  whole  nine  months,"  she  says. 

In  fact,  even  before  an  ultrasound  test  had  determined  that  a  girl 
was  on  the  way,  the  parents-to-be  had  settled  on  her  name.  "We 
had  the  name  before  we  found  out  because  we  both  thought  the 
baby  would  be  a  girl."  says  Tom.  "Some  friends  of  ours  sent  us  two 
[baby-naming]  books.  When  we  came  to  the  name  Suri,  we  both 
loved  it.  And  we  both  said.  "Suri  Cruise.'  We  later  found  out  that  it 
meant  'red  rose.'  and  that  was  just  a  bonus.  Suri— it  was  perfect."' 


he  house  has  the  feel  of  a  sprawling  lodge  or  chalet, 
with  rustic,  log-cabin  touches— informal,  airy,  built 
with  honey-colored  deadwood  from  Oregon.  The 
family  room  has  a  vast  stone  fireplace  made  by  lo- 
cal craftsmen.  The  Cruises  spend  long  hours  in  the 
kitchen,  dining  room,  and  living  room.  There  is  a 
guesthouse,  called  "the  bunkhouse."  set,  like  the  main  quarters, 
amid  stands  of  aspen,  which  residents  call  "quakies."  The  white 
bark  of  the  trees  has  been  rubbed  dark  brown  by  herds  of  wan- 


dering elk.  Around  the  grounds  are  a  sleep-in  tepee  and  an 
ground  trampoline.  Tom,  who  began  planning  his  refuge  in  19' 
has  now  realized  his  dream  of  having  a  getaway  in  the  mountai 
a  home  filled  with  family  and  friends,  a  place  where  he  can  ra 
his  children.  "My  whole  life  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  father."  T 
says.  "I  always  said  to  myself  that  my  children  would  be  able 
depend  on  me  and  I  would  always  be  there  for  them  and  lc 
them— that  I'd  never  make  a  promise  to  my  kids  that  I  could 
keep.  I'm  not  one  of  those  people  who  believe  you  can  spoi 
child  with  too  much  love.  You  can  never  give  a  child  too  mu 
love.  There's  just  no  way." 

The  Cruise  athleticism  and  competitive  spirit  are  everywh 
in  evidence.  The  kids,  with  Dad  in  the  lead,  roar  around  th 
homemade  motocross  track.  Katie,  Tom,  and  the  family  ri 
horses,  fish,  exercise,  hike— and  play  round  after  round  of  Ta 
Two,  a  quick-paced  crossword-style  game,  using  Scrabble  til 
Tom  seems  proud  to  have  encouraged  his  kids  to  share  in  I 
need  for  speed.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  relatives  are  off  flyi 
over  the  mountains  in  sleek  white  gliders.  Tom  takes  the  opp 
tunity  to  fit  in  a  round  of  golf  with  his  future  father-in-law  a 
various  Holmes  men. 

Many  nights  there's  a  cookout  at  the  family's  favorite  spc 
simply  called  the  Lookout,  with  its  commanding  view  of  W 
son  Peak.  Everyone  assembles  at  the  fire  pit,  its  stones  stack 
and  shaped  by  the  children.  The  family  gathers  around  the  fi 
and  talks,  trading  stories  while  sitting  on  hewn-timber  bencht 
One  night  it's  hot  dogs  and  s'mores;  another  night,  back  at  t 
house,  a  barbecue  is  followed  by  39  flavors  of  ice  cream. 

Attention  and  talk,  nowadays,  seem  to  naturally  gravitate  to  Su 


arly  on,  Tom's  publicists  asked  the  couple  if  th. 

wanted  to  release  a  single  picture  of  her  just  to  g 
the  media  off  their  backs.  They  understood  that  ti 

scoop-starved  public  felt  it  was  owed  a  look  at  tl 

baby.  But,  for  the  first  three  months  of  Suri's  lif 
___  Tom  and  Katie  say,  they  just  wanted  to  be  new  p; 
ents.  They  kept  to  themselves  in  Los  Angeles:  having  friends  ov< 
including  Penelope  Cruz  and  Will  Smith  and  Jada  Pinkett  Smit 
ordering  takeout  food  from  local  restaurants;  and  forgoing  the 
trusion  that  any  photo  session  would  surely  have  brought.  "SI 
was  born."  Katie  recounts,  "as  M.I.3  [Mission:  Impossible  III]  w; 
coming  out,  and  once  Tom  was  finished  promoting  the  film,  a 
we  wanted  to  do  was  spend  time  with  Suri  and  our  family  an 
friends.  We  were  always  going  to  release  a  photo.  We  just  didn 
want  to  get  into  the  whole  production  of  setting  up  a  photo  shoe 
at  that  time.  I  really  just  wanted  to  enjoy  this  precious  time  wit 
my  daughter.  I  knew  I'd  never  get  that  time  back." 

"We  were  just  living  our  lives,  being  a  family."  Tom  contend 
"Actually,  we  were  taking  our  own  photos  and  always  planned  t 
release  those  at  the  right  time." 

"Then  all  the  craziness  began,"  Katie  recalls.  "This  'Whei 
is  Suri?"  controversy.  Tom  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  saic 
'What's  going  on?'  We  weren't  trying  to  hide  anything." 

Tom  and  Katie  wanted  no  part  of  the  feeding  frenzy.  Whil 
all  this  bizarre  speculation  was  going  on.  I  repeatedly  aske 
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n.  I  had  to  withstand  ridicule  about  my  pregnancy" 


•r  the  first  photo  session  with  the  baby,  receiving  polite  re- 
sals.  During  the  same  period,  Brad  Pitt  and  Angelina  Jo- 
.-  released  images  of  their  new  daughter,  Shiloh.  donating 
le  proceeds  to  charity.  (Tom  and  Katie  chose  not  to  link 
uri's  first  photo  session  to  anything  financial— even  though 
ley  praise  their  fellow  stars'  decision.  Tom  contributes  ex- 
•nsively  to  charitable  causes  but  declines  to  draw  attention 
>  such  donations.)  Finally,  in  late  July,  I  got  a  call.  The  pair 
ad  decided  to  have  Suri  Cruise  make  her  debut  in  Vanity 
air.  Could  Annie  Leibovitz  and  I  come  to  Telluride  the  fol- 
>wing  week? 

Annie  and  I  flew  out,  spending  our  days  and  nights  at  the 
ompound  to  limit  any  suspicions  among  the  paparazzi  around 
>wn.  And  for  five  days  Tom  and  Katie  willingly  posed  for 
kmily  pictures  without  complaint.  At  one  point,  Tom  actually 
ompared  the  mood  to  what  he's  been  told  about  photographer- 
porter  teams  covering  celebrities  in  the  40s,  50s,  and  60s 
)r  the  weekly  Life  magazine:  hanging  with  a  star  for  a  week, 
10  holds  barred. 


'  he  family  piles  into  the  S.U.V.,  James  Blunt  blaring 
on  the  iPod  hooked  up  to  its  speakers.  Tom  and  Ka- 
tie belt  out  the  lyrics:  "My  life  is  brilliant  /  My  love  is 

pure.  / 1  saw  an  angel.  /  Of  that  I'm  sure /  You're 

beautiful,  it's  true." 

Up  into  the  mountains  they  go,  to  the  fire  pit, 
vhere  the  photo  crew  is  assembled. 

Annie  gathers  Tom,  Katie,  and  Suri  on  the  hillside,  ready  to 
hoot  a  portrait  of  just  the  three  of  them.  (The  image  will  become 
he  cover  photograph.) 

The  other  family  members  observe  the  scene  from  behind 
\nnie  as  she  focuses  her  cameras.  Soon,  a  breathtaking  sunset 
iescends  on  the  southwest  ridges  of  Wilson  Peak,  Gladstone 
Deak,  Sunshine  Peak,  and  volcano-coned  Lizard  Head,  which 
he  Cruises  have  climbed  together. 

Tom's  mother,  an  upbeat,  outgoing  woman  from  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  moves  in  closer.  She  watches  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
iaw-to-be  kiss.  She  sees  her  granddaughter  Suri  smile  for  the  cam- 
era. The  sun  reddens  the  peaks  in  the  distance.  Tom's  mom  begins 
to  cry.  Others  on  the  hillside  start  to  well  up,  too. 

Tom  seems  to  be  forcing  back  the  tears  himself.  Later,  as  we 
talk  about  the  poignancy  of  that  moment,  I  mention  how  the 
sunset  photo  session  seemed  to  belie  a  line  from  his  film  Jerry 
Maguire.  "We  live  in  a  cynical  world,"  Tom's  character  says,  "a 
cynical  world."  Tom  nods  in  agreement,  although  he  thinks  that 
in  some  ways  that  statement  is  even  more  true  today.  "I  am  very 
fortunate  to  have  the  life  that  I  have,  and  I  know  that,"  he  says. 
"Life  does  deal  out  its  percentage  of—its  amount  of  sorrow.  But 
those  moments  help  you  appreciate  the  joy  of  life  and  to  recognize 
that.  We'll  never  forget  the  bad  times,  you  know,  but  you  have  to 
celebrate  the  joy.  And  that's  what  Suri  is:  the  joy. 

"Having  children  is  a  new  beginning."'  Tom  continues,  "and 
there's  not  a  parent  who  doesn't  know  that  moment  and  think 
back  to  their  children  and  their  grandchildren  and  reflect  on  the 
cycle  of  life." 


atie  says  she  wants  to  talk  with  me  privately. 

We  discuss  how  she's  begun  to  read  filmscripts 
again.  (She  has  appeared  on  TV's  Dawson's  Creek 
and  in  13  feature  films,  including  The  Ice  Storm. 
Pieces  of  April,  Thank  You  for  Smoking,  And  Bat- 
man Begins.)  We  discuss  her  jewelry,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  whatever  she  has  on  in  the  photos,  and  at  her  upcom- 
ing wedding,  could  inspire  a  fashion  craze.  She  wears  a  trinity 
ring  made  of  three  types  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  that  Tom 
gave  her  for  Mother's  Day,  a  pair  of  light-pink  diamond-drop 
earrings,  a  gift  when  Suri  was  born,  and  a  diamond  engage- 
ment ring  surrounded  by  smaller  pink  diamonds. 

She  opens  up  about  the  hurtful  articles  and  TV  coverage,  which 
she  admits  she  follows. 

"I  do  know  what  is  being  said  in  the  press,"  she  says,  explain- 
ing that  she  keeps  up  on  the  gossip  because  "this  is  my  future. 
This  is  my  family,  and  I  care  so  much  about  them.  The  stories 
are  not  O.K.  It  eats  away  at  me  because  it's  just  not  O.K.  To  see 
how  someone  as  caring  and  good  as  Tom  is  to  see  how  things 
can  just  get  so  twisted  and  turned  around.  I  mean,  where  does 
it  come  from?  It's  been  heartbreaking  to  see  that. 

"I  know  he's  more  used  to  it  than  I  am.  I  was  overjoyed  in 
being  pregnant  and  then  had  to  withstand  ridicule  about  my 
pregnancy  when  it  was  the  most  normal,  non-controversial 
thing  imaginable.  All  those  things  were  invented."  she  asserts. 
About  the  rumor  that  they  had  purchased  ultrasound  equip- 
ment to  personally  monitor  the  child  from  their  own  home,  she 
says,  "All  that  garbage  about  the  sonogram  [machine]  we  were 
followed  by  paparazzi  and  so  my  doctor  had  to  make  house 
calls.  The  sonogram  was  for  his  use! 

"Some  of  the  crap  that's  out  there  the  stuff  that's  said  about 
my  parents  and  my  siblings  [tabloid  accounts  implied  that  Ka- 
tie's family  did  not  hit  it  off  with  Tom]  it's  really  frustrating  the 
amount  of  shit  that's  out  there.  And  the  stuffthey  said  about  Suri'.'! 
You  shouldn't  say  that  about  us.  and  you  can't  say  that  about  my 
child.  As  a  mother,  you  hear  it  and  it's  just  not  O.K." 

ne  night  around  the  dining-room  table,  during  a 
Chinese-and-Thai  dinner,  there  are  stories  upon 
stories  exchanged  about  Tom  and  Katie  as  chil- 
dren. Soon,  talk  turns  to  Tom's  adventures  with 
Connor  and  Bella  and  all  the  things  they  want  to 
do  with  Suri  when  she  gets  older. 
Katie  observes.  "It's  really  special  to  see  them  [Bella  and  Con- 
nor] holding  their  little  sister.  To  hear  them  talk  about  all  of  the 
fun  things  they  are  going  to  do  together."  Tom  adds.  "It's  very 
moving  to  me  too.  I  look  at  those  moments  of  watching  Bella  and 
Connor  grow  up  and  you  get  a  sense  of  what  kind  of  people  they 
are  going  to  be  as  adults." 

At  one  point  Tom  discusses  plans  for  taking  Connor  and  Bella 
on  a  climb  up  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  And  a  batch  of  fortune  cook- 
ies is  passed  around.  We  all  read  ours  aloud. 
Tom  unfurls  his  fortune  and  smiles. 
"Soon."  it  says,  "you  will  be  on  top  of  the  world." 
We  laugh.  From  the  looks  of  things,  he's  already  there. 
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ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  HIGH 

The  newest  Cruise, 

plus  proud  parents,  gather 

at  the  Lookout,  on  their 

400-acre  Telluride  refuge, 

with  the  Wilson  range 

in  the  distance. 
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JOURNEY'S  ENU 


Bani  Suweif  as  seen  from  the 

window  of  an  arriving 

train.  The  industrial  city, 

75  miles  south  of  Cairo,  is  a 

side  of  Egypt  tourists 

almost  never  see. 
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Along  the  Sinai  coast,  Egypt  created  the  largest 
gated  playground  in  the  world,  a  tourist 
cocoon  of  five-star  pleasures  and  world-class  scuba- 
diving.  But  terrorism  has  infiltrated  "the  Red 
Sea  Riviera,"  bred  by  the  hopeless  poverty  and  seething 
anger  beyond  its  police  checkpoints.  Evadin{ 


l^' 


Cairo's  security  forces,  SCOTT  ANDERSON  pursues- 

a  story  of  two  Egypts,  and  three  young 

Egyptians:  two  brothers  behind  the  2004  Taba  Hilton 

bombing,  and  another  man  who  hoped  to 

escape  to  the  West  by  tending  bar  at  a 

Sharm  al- Sheikh  resort — and  may  now  hear 

the  siren  call  of  radical  Islam 
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by    PAOLO     PELLEGRIN 


commercials 


are  slick  and  alluring,  holding  out  the  prom- 
ise of  a  pampered,  hedonistic  holiday  in  the 
sun:  beautiful  young  couples  lounging  pool- 
side,  swimmers  frolicking  with  dolphins 
and  colorful  fish,  three  women  with  fine, 
bikini-clad  butts,  gazing  out  at  an  azure 
sea.  It  is  quite  far  into  the  spots  before  the 
dark-skinned  locals  first  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, but  even  they  are  no  cause  for  alarm- 
most  are  in  tailored  servant  uniforms  and 


Donald's.  Outside  those  gates  is  everyone 
and  everything  else,  a  purity  maintained 
by  police  checkpoints  on  all  roads  lead- 
ing into  the  enclave.  The  only  Egyptians 
allowed  to  enter  are  those  wealthy  enough 
to  vacation  in  the  zone,  or  those  who  can 
prove  they  have  jobs  there:  the  others  are 
turned  back.  s 

But  in  the  modern  world,  ugly  reality  has 
a  way  of  intruding  into  even  the  most  sani- 
tized playgrounds.  For  the  Red  Sea  Riviera, 
that  ugliness  started  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  2004,  when  a  vegetable-delivery  truck 
rolled  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hilton  in 
Taba.  Hidden  beneath  its  crates  of  produce 
was  a  bomb  so  powerful  it  brought  down  the 
entire  front  wing  of  the  10-story  hotel,  kill- 
ing 32;  almost  simultaneously,  two  smaller 
bombs  exploded  at  tourist  campgrounds 
farther  down  the  coast,  killing  2  more.  Nine 
months  later,  in  July  2005,  Sharm  al-Sheikh 
itself  was  the  target:  three  more  bombs,  88 
more  dead.  And  just  this  past  April,  it  was 
Dahab,  a  quiet  resort  town  midway  between 
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EGYPTIAN  LIVES  ON 
LESS  THAN  $1,000  A  YEAR. 


"WELCOME  TO  EGYPT" 

Cairo  at  dusk.  Below, 
tourists  in  Luxor,  site  of  the 

1997  terrorist  attack 

where  gunmen  slaughtered 

58  foreigners. 


wear  friendly  smiles  as  they  cater  to  their 
paler-complected  guests.  It's  not  clear  where 
all  this  fun  is  taking  place— maybe  the  Ca- 
ribbean, maybe  somewhere  in  the  Medi- 
terranean—until at  the  very  end  of  the  com- 
mercials, shown  endlessly  on  CNN  Inter- 
national, it's  revealed  to  be  someplace 
called  Egypt's  Red  Sea  Riviera. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  no  one  had  heard 
of  the  Red  Sea  Riviera.  Perhaps  that's 
because  most  of  the  shiny  beach-resort 
hotels  that  fall  under  the  marketing  label 
aren't  on  the  Red  Sea  at  all,  but  rather  on 
the  Gulf  of  'Aqaba,  that  narrow  strip  of 
water  which  separates  the  eastern  coast  of 
Egypt's  Sinai  Peninsula  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Jordan.  No  matter,  because  it  real- 
ly could  be  anywhere.  From  Taba,  at  the 
very  north  end,  flush  on  the  border  with 
Israel,  all  the  way  down  the  125  miles  of 
rugged  Sinai  coastline  to  the  main  tourist 
resort  of  Sharm  al-Sheikh.  the  visitor  ex- 
ists in  a  cocoon  of  pleasure  scrubbed  clean 
of  exoticism,  the  largest  gated  playground 
on  the  planet.  Within  those  gates  are  five- 
star  hotels  and  restaurants  and  world-class 
scuba-diving,  a  Hard  Rock  Cafe,  and  Mc- 


Taba  and  Sharm  al-Sheikh:  again  three 
bombs,  more  than  20  dead. 

For  the  Egyptian  government,  the  Sinai 
bombings  arrived  like  a  ghost  it  thought  it 
had  long  since  killed.  In  the  1990s,  shadowy 
Islamic  guerrilla  organizations  carried  out  a 
series  of  attacks  on  foreigners  in  Egypt,  cul- 
minating in  a  horrific  slaughter  of  58  tour- 
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ts  and  four  Egyptians  at  the  Temple  of 
ueen  Hatshepsut,  in  Luxor,  in  1997.  For 
lis  direct  assault  on  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
ie  economy— at  almost  $8  billion  annually, 
'urism  is  the  main  source  of  Egyptian  for- 
gn  exchange— the  government  conducted 
brutal,  no-holds-barred  war  against  al- 
ama'a  al-Islamiyya  (the  Islamic  Group), 
lling  or  disappearing  hundreds,  and  im- 
•isoning  thousands  more.  The  pogrom  ef- 
ctively  ended  terrorism  in  Egypt— until  the 
)04  attack  on  the  Taba  Hilton. 
While  nowhere  approaching  the  scorched- 
irth  campaign  directed  against  al-Gama'a 
-Islamiyya,  the  Egyptian  authorities  have 
sponded  to  the  Sinai  bombings  in  near- 
identical  fashion.  Each  time  they  have 


launched  massive  police  dragnets  among 
the  local  population  of  Sinai,  especially 
in  its  northeast  corner,  rounding  up  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  thousands.  Each  time, 
they  have  quickly  identified  the  perpetra- 
tors as  local  malcontents  working  in  collu- 
sion with  elements  of  Sinai's  criminal  un- 
derworld. Even  as  those  conclusions  have 
been  questioned  by  human-rights  organi- 
zations, the  government  has  embarked  on 
a  new  public-relations  campaign  designed 
to  assure  foreign  investors  and  tourists  that 
the  danger  has  passed,  that  Egypt  is  safe 
once  again. 

By  chance.  I  had  a  passing  familiarity 
with  all  three  places  targeted  in  the  Sinai 
bombings.  In  the  spring  of  2002,  after  spend- 


ing six  weeks  in  Israel  on  a  story  assignment, 
I  had  decided  to  go  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
to  unwind.  Crossing  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
border  on  foot,  I  had  walked  the  100  yards 
to  the  Taba  Hilton  to  pick  up  a  rental  car 
for  the  drive  down  the  coast.  On  the  way, 
I  stopped  off  in  Dahab,  the  site  of  the 
most  recent  attack,  before  continuing  on 
to  Sharm  al-Sheikh.  There.  I  stayed  just 
down  the  street  from  the  Ghazala  Gar- 
dens, the  hotel  where  a  suicide  bomber 
had  driven  into  the  lobby  during  the  July 
2005  attacks  and  claimed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  victims. 

Brief  as  my  time  there  was,  I  came  to  feel 
that  I  was  confronting  two  illusions,  that  just 
as  the  tourist  enclaves  in  the  Sinai  had  little 
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in  common  with  the  rest  of  Egypt,  so  the 
nation  as  a  whole  bears  scant  resemblance 
to  the  placid  image  that  its  boosters— the 
Egyptian  government,  its  friends  in  the 
West— wish  to  project.  It  is,  instead,  some- 
thing of  a  seething  volcano. 

With  at  least  80  million  inhabitants, 
Egypt  is  not  only  the  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  Arab  world  but  in  many  ways 
its  intellectual  and  political  nexus,  the  fount 
from  which  nearly  every  major  political  or  re- 
ligious force  to  spread  through  the  region  in 
the  past  century  has  emerged.  And  while 
much  has  been  made  since  September  1 1  of 
the  danger  posed  by  such  Muslim  funda- 
mentalist trends  as  the  Wahhabis  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  has  been  the  much  broader  funda- 
mentalist trends  first  fostered  in  Egypt,  with 
their  specifically  anti-Western  tilt,  that  have 
probably  most  fanned  the  flames  of  jihad 
throughout  the  region. 

The  pattern  is  unmistakable,  should  one 
bother  to  look.  The  Gama'a  al-Islamiyya,  a 
social  movement  espousing  a  rejection  of 
Western  values  and  a  return  to  Islamic  tra- 
ditions, originated  in  Egypt  in  the  1970s  be- 
fore spreading  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
Islamic  Jihad  also  has  its  roots  in  Egypt. 
Osama  bin  Laden  was  a  disgruntled  Saudi 
rich  kid  bankrolling  Resistance  fighters  in 
Afghanistan  until  he  came  under  the  sway 
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BEING  KILLED  IN 

A  "SHOOT-OUT"  WITH  POLICE 

IS  A  SUSPICIOUSLY 

COMMON  EVENT  IN  EGYPT. 


DOWN  AND  OUT 

A  child  beggar  in  Caire 

near  the  al-Azhar 

Mosque.  Clockwise  fror 

above:  the  crowd  at  a 

Cairo  cafe;  an  outdooi 

market;  guarding  the 

pyramids  in  Giza. 
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his  Egyptian  spiritual  mentor.  Ayman  al- 
iwahiri,  and  decided  to  go  global:  for  that 
atter.  4  or  5  of  the  10  original  founders 
al-Qaeda  were  Egyptian.  Sheikh  Omar 
bdel-Rahman.  one  of  the  masterminds 
:hind  the  first  World  Trade  Center  bomb- 
s'.' Egyptian.  Mohammed  Atta.  the  ring- 
ader  of  9/11?  Egyptian.  Wherever  one 
rns  in  the  arena  of  Islamic  jihadists.  one 
likely  to  find  either  the  direct  or  spiri- 
al  influence  of  an  Egyptian. 
I  decided  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
nai  bombings,  sensing  that  in  exploring 
ho  might  have  been  behind  them  and 


why  I  could  glimpse  the  darker 
currents  that  run  beneath  the 
surface  in  Egypt.  To  do  so.  how- 
ewer,  would  mean  somehow  skirt- 
ing the  Egyptian  state-security 
apparatus  no  small  obstacle. 
In  the  wake  of  the  1997  Luxor 
massacre,  for  example,  the  Sw  iss 
government  launched  an  offi- 
cial investigation  into  the  kill- 
ings (most  of  those  murdered 
had  been  Sw  iss  citizens)  but  had 
been  thwarted  at  every  turn  by 
the  Egyptian  authorities  and  fi- 
nally abandoned  the  effort. 

Still,  there  was  at  least  one 
strong  lead  to  follow.  In  the 
parking  lot  of  the  Taba  Hil- 
ton, authorities  had  found  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  two  men 
who  had  driven  the  delivery 
truck  to  the  entrance:  it's  likeh 
they  had  been  running  for  their 
lives  when  the  bomb  went  off 
prematurely.  One  of  those  dead 
men  was  identified  as  Suleiman 
Flaifil,  a  previously  unknown 
day  laborer  from  northern  Sinai.  Nearly 
10  months  later,  Suleiman's  older  brother 
Muhammad  was  killed  in  a  shoot-out  with 
police  while  on  the  run  from  an  indictment 
in  the  Taba  case.  Whatever  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  Muhammad's  death— being 
killed  in  a  "shoot-out"  w  ith  police  is  a  sus- 
piciously common  event  in  Egypt— it  was 
hard  to  imagine  any  possible  motive  for  the 
authorities  to  have  invented  Suleiman's  role 
in  the  Taba  bombing.  My  goal.  then,  was  to 
find  out  whatever  I  could  about  the  myste- 
rious Flaifil  brothers. 

But  to  focus  solely  on  a  tragedy,  even 
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one  on  a  grand  scale,  is  to  render  only  a 
limited  portrait  of  a  place.  While  in  Sharm 
al-Sheikh  in  2002.  I  developed  a  friendship 
with  a  young  man  I  will  call  Farouk  as 
much  as  any  relationship  between  a  "rich" 
American  and  a  struggling  Egyptian  work- 
er can  be  called  a  friendship  and  over  the 
intervening  vears.  I  staved  in  regular  e-mail 
contact  with  him.  In  long  messages  to  me 
letters,  really— Farouk  chronicled  the  slow, 
sad  decline  in  his  fortunes.  While  the  Flaifil 
brothers'  story  was  certainly  more  dra- 
matic. I  felt  that  also  examining  the  ongo- 
ing saga  that  was  Farouk's  life  might  lead 
to  a  fuller  grasp  of  what  was  happening  in 
Egypt. 

The  first  hint  of  a  problem  with  this  little 
plan  arose  when  I  wrote  Farouk  that  I  w  as 
coming  over  and  would  take  him  up  on 
his  long-standing  offer  to  show  me  around 
Bani  Suweif.  his  hometown.  I  got  a  pan- 
icked reply. 

"It  is  better  that  you  not  come  to  Bani  Su- 
weif. I  will  come  up  to  Cairo  and  meet  you 
there."  Then  he  pushed  the  point  just  a  little 
too  far.  "Please  don't  come  to  Bani  Suweif." 

Big  Nanny 


W 


elcome  to  Egypt."  the 
concierge  at  mv  Cai- 
ro hotel  said  with  a 
broad  smile. 

Never  mind  that  I'd 
already  been  in  Egypt  for  a  week  and  had 
spoken  with  the  man  almost  daily:  this  was 
his  standard  greeting,  as  it  is  w  ith  many 
Egyptians  upon  encountering  a  foreigner. 
In  restaurants,  in  taxis,  on  the  street,  the 
phrase  is  heard  so  often  and  often  from 
people  who  don't  speak  any  further  En- 
glish—that it  almost  seems  like  someone 
slipped  it  into  the  national  anthem. 

The  concierge  wore  that  pleasantly  help- 
ful expression  common  to  people  in  his 
profession,  but  his  look  changed  to  baffle- 
ment when  he  heard  my  request.  "You  want 
to  take  a  train  to  Bani  Suweif?  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  go  to  Bani  Suweif.  sir." 

I  explained  I  had  a  friend  there. 

"An  Egyptian  friend?  Then  it  is  much 
better  if  he  comes  here." 

"But  I  want  to  go  there."  I  said. 

With  a  frown  of  consternation,  he  picked 
up  his  telephone  and  spoke  in  hushed  Ara- 
bic. He  apparently  heard  good  news,  for  his 
frown  cleared,  and  he  replaced  the  receiver 
with  a  relieved  sigh.  "I'm  sorry,  sir;  very  few 
trains  go  to  Bani  Suweif.  and  all  the  ones 
today  are  full.  What  is  best  is  to  arrange  a 
minivan  for  you.  with  a  driver  and  a  guide." 

I  knew  this  couldn't  be  true.  Just  75 
miles  south  of  Cairo  on  the  Nile,  the  tow  n 
of  Bani  Suweif  lav  on  Egypt's  main  rail  line: 
there  were  probably  dozens  of  trains  even 
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day,  and  they  couldn't  all  be  full.  The  real  issue.  I  suspected,  was 
that  I  had  just  run  up  against  Big  Nanny. 

In  response  to  the  terror  attacks  on  foreigners  in  the  1990s,  the 
Egyptian  government  now  operates  a  vast  internal-security  appa- 
ratus designed  to  shield  visitors  from  any  potential  unpleasantness 
or  harm.  Wander  away  from  the  demarcated  and  heavily  protected 
tourist  zones  in  the  countryside  and  the  ever  present  tourist  police 
will  try  to  herd  you  back:  insist  on  proceeding  and.  more  than  like- 
ly, you  will  end  up  with  your  own  bodyguard  detail.  The  specific 
problem  with  Bani  Suweif.  I  surmised,  was  that  the  nondescript 
industrial  city,  best  known  for  the  pall  of  white  dust  from  its  two 
cement  factories,  fell  outside  of  any  conceivable  tourist  zone.  By 
stating  my  intention  to  go  there,  I  had  tripped  the  Big  Nanny  alarm 
bells— and  those  bells  would  continue  to  sound  until  I  gave  up  or 
submitted  to  whatever  minivan  security  package  was  arranged. 

Telling  the  concierge  1  would  think  things  over.  I  wandered 
away.  I  then  went  down  to  the  main  railway  station  and  caught 
the  first  train. 

I  was  met  in  Bani  Suweif  by  my  friend  Farouk.  He  looked 
much  as  I  remembered  him— slight,  handsome— but  seemed  ill  at 
ease,  and  he  barely  smiled  as  he  quickly  shook  my  hand. 

"It's  best  we  not  stay  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  go,  but  it  was 
already  too  late;  one  of  the  policemen  lounging  at  the  station  en- 
trance, seeing  our  exchange,  hurried  over  to  interrogate  Farouk 
in  rapid-fire  Arabic. 

Once  away  from  the  policeman  and  the  rail  station.  Farouk 
grew  visibly  more  relaxed.  "He  was  asking  how  I  knew  you."  he 
explained,  "because  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  normal  Egyptian  to 
be  with  a  foreigner." 

This  is  not  technically  true,  although  the  effect  of  a  selectively 
enforced  executive  order  is  the  same.  One  of  the  more  bizarre 
weapons  in  the  Big  Nanny  arsenal,  the  order  bars  all  but  accred- 
ited guides  from  being  in  the  company  of  foreigners,  and  while 
it  is  intended  mainly  to  thwart  the  swarms  of  touts  and  souvenir 
hawkers  who  congregate  around  tourist  sites— certainly,  a  well- 
dressed,  middle-class  Egyptian  walking  down  a  Cairo  street  with 
a  foreigner  is  unlikely  to  be  bothered— police  can  use  it  as  a  pre- 
text to  stop  any  Egyptian,  like  Farouk.  who  doesn't  fit  into  this 
rarefied  category.  As  a  result,  it's  not  at  all  unusual  when  being 
accompanied  by  an  Egyptian  through  areas  where  policemen 
typically  congregate— bus  and  train  stations,  museum  entrances, 
or  bazaars  for  them  to  walk  some  distance  ahead  or  behind  so  as 
to  avoid  any  signs  of  fraternization.  One  possible  reason  Farouk 
had  discouraged  me  from  coming  to  Bani  Suweif  was  his  fear  of 
harassment  by  the  authorities— quite  a  reasonable  fear,  obviously. 

As  he  led  me  down  a  narrow,  trash-strewn  alley  to  his  home, 
however.  I  wondered  if  there  was  another  reason.  The  crumbling 
apartment  he  shared  with  his  parents  and  three  brothers  consist- 
ed of  three  tiny  rooms;  the  fetid  open-air  courtyard  at  the  center, 
no  bigger  than  a  typical  American  bathroom,  was  home  to  two 
penned  goats  and  a  half-dozen  chickens.  Clearly  embarrassed  by 
his  poverty.  Farouk  perfunctorily  introduced  me  to  his  family, 
then  led  me  up  the  stairs  to  the  rooftop  bedroom  he  shared  with 
one  of  his  brothers.  It  was  a  converted  utility  shed,  measuring 
perhaps  6  by  10.  with  two  narrow  beds  and  a  poster  of  the  Isle  of 
Capri  on  a  peeling  wall. 

"So  this  is  my  home,"  he  said  w  ith  an  apologetic  smile.  "I've 
lived  here  all  my  life." 

What  I  had  most  remembered  about  Farouk  from  Sharm  al- 
Sheikh  was  his  broad,  easy  smile— a  lady-killer's  smile— and  while 
there  were  still  vestiges  of  that,  it  crossed  c  o\  tim  m  on  page  ■•-•<- 
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rom  her  first  big 
role— the  nervy,  curvy  con  in  The  Gart- 
ers (1990)— Annette  Bening  has  had 
the  bright  glitter  of  a  new  dime,  our 
most  elegant  coin.  She's  been  a  crit- 
ics' darling,  too,  not  for  slather-it-on, 
I'm-rea I ly- just-play ing-myself  perfor- 
mances, but  for  sly,  sterling  ones.  She 
underplays  (the  beauty  in  Bugsy),  she 
downplays  (the  lobbyist  in  The  Ameri- 
can President),  and  sometimes  she  just 
plays,  like  a  spider  with  a  butterfly  (the 
bitch  in  Va/monf)  or  a  cat  with  white 
mice  (the  diva  in  Being  Julia).  But  how- 
ever Bening  chooses  to  go  at  a  role,  her 
intelligence  is  quick  and  unflinching. 
Which  makes  her  brilliant  casting  for 
Deirdre,  the  poetic-psychotic  mom  in 
Running  with  Scissors,  the  upcoming 
movie  based  on  the  national  best- 
seller by  Augusten  Burroughs.  Bening 
didn't  come  into  the  role  cold.  Her  per- 
formance last  year  as  Jean  Harris  in 
Mrs.  Harris  was  a  tour  de  force  of  wit, 
smarts,  and  spite  tumbling  in  the  lock. 
In  Scissors,  she's  unlocked,  painfully 
exposed.  "Deirdre  was  compelling  for 
me  because  of  her  paradoxical  na- 
ture," says  Bening.  "She  is  trying  so 
hard  to  find  an  authentic  way  to  live 
her  life,  has  unanswered  ambition, 
worships  her  son,  makes  monumental 
mistakes,  and  is  savaged  by  mental  ill- 
ness. How  often  does  a  character  of 
such  complexity  come  along?"  Indeed, 
when  Bening  was  once  asked,  "What 
is  your  greatest  fear?"  she  answered, 
"Losing  my  mind."  As  Deirdre,  Bening 
opens  the  door  inward,  and  gives  that 
fear  a  face.  -LAURA  JACOBS 
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SHARP    SCISSORS 


Annette  Bening,  photographed 

at  Loretta  Young's  former 

residence  in  West  Hollywood 

on  June  30,  2006. 
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WALK-OFF  HOMER 


John  firisham  at  Cove  Creek 
Park,  near  his  home  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia, 
on  August  3,  2006. 
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The  murder  of  21-year-old  eocktail  waitress  Debbie  Carter. 

in  December  1982.  terrified  the  town  of  Ada.  Oklahoma.  The  police  carefully 

gathered  evidence— including  a  bloody  palm  print  left  at  the  scene — 

and  even  interrogated  the  man  who  killed  her.  So  how.  instead,  did  former  ballplayer 

Ron  Williamson  get  blamed  for  the  crime?  In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book. 

The  Innocent  Man,  JOHN  GRISHAM  spins  a  shocking  tale  of  dubious 

confessions,  forensic  twists,  and  an  eleventh-hour  death-row  reprieve 
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he  rolling  hills  of  southeast  Okla- 


homa stretch  from  Norman  across  to  Arkansas  and  show  little 
evidence  of  the  vast  deposits  of  crude  oil  that  were  once  beneath 
them.  Some  old  rigs  dot  the  countryside;  the  active  ones  churn  on, 
pumping  out  a  few  gallons  with  each  slow  turn  and  prompting  a 
passerby  to  ask  if  the  effort  is  really  worth  it.  Many  have  simply 
given  up,  and  sit  motionless  amid  the  fields  as  corroding  reminders 
of  the  glory  days  of  gushers  and  wildcatters  and  instant  fortunes. 

There  are  rigs  scattered  through  the  farmland  around  Ada,  an 
old  oil  town  of  16,000  with  a  college  and  a  county  courthouse.  The 
rigs  are  idle,  though— much  of  the  oil  is  gone.  Money  is  now  made 
in  Ada  by  the  hour  in  factories  and  feed  mills  and  on  pecan  farms. 

Ada  is  considered  large  for  rural  Oklahoma,  and  it  attracts  fac- 
tories and  discount  stores.  Workers  and  shoppers  make  the  drive 
from  several  counties.  It  is  80  miles  south  and  east  of  Oklahoma 
City,  and  three  hours  north  of  Dallas.  Everybody  knows  some- 
body working  or  living  in  Texas. 

Downtown  Ada  is  a  busy  place.  There  are  no  empty  or  boarded- 
up  buildings  on  Main  Street.  The  merchants  survive,  though  much 
of  their  business  has  moved  to  the  edge  of  town.  The  cafes  are 
crowded  at  lunch. 

The  people  of  Ada  and  Pontotoc  County  are  a  pleasant  blend 
of  small-town  southerners  and  independent  westerners.  The  ac- 
cent could  be  from  East  Texas  or  Arkansas,  with  flat  i's  and  other 
long  vowels.  It's  Chickasaw  country.  Oklahoma  has  more  Native 
Americans  than  almost  any  other  state,  and  after  a  hundred  years 


Kids  play  on  shaded  front  lawns.  Doors  are  left  open  during  t 
day.  Teenagers  cruise  through  the  night  causing  little  trouble. 

As  if  by  some  unwritten  city  ordinance,  most  of  the  nightcluj 
and  watering  holes  in  Ada  are  on  the  periphery  of  the  town,  b 
ished  to  the  edges  to  keep  the  riffraff  and  their  mischief  away  frc 
the  better  folks.  The  Coachlight  was  one  such  place,  a  cavei  in 
metal  building  with  bad  lighting,  cheap  beer,  jukeboxes,  a  weekei 
band,  a  dance  floor,  and,  outside,  a  sprawling  gravel  parking 
where  dusty  pickups  greatly  outnumbered  sedans.  Its  regulai  s 
what  you  would  expect— factory  workers  looking  for  a  drink  befc 
heading  home,  country  boys  looking  for  fun,  late-night  twentyson 
things,  and  the  dance  and  party  crowd  there  to  listen  to  live  mus 
Vince  Gill  and  Randy  Travis  passed  through  early  in  their  career 

It  was  a  popular  and  busy  place,  employing  many  part-tin 
bartenders  and  bouncers  and  cocktail  waitresses.  One  was  De 
bie  Carter,  a  21 -year-old  local  girl  who'd  graduated  from  A< 
High  School  a  few  years  earlier  and  was  enjoying  the  single  Hi 
She  held  two  other  part-time  jobs  and  also  worked  occasional 
as  a  babysitter.  Debbie  had  her  own  car  and  lived  by  herself  in 
three-room  apartment  above  a  garage  on  Eighth  Street,  near  Ea 
Central  University.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  dark-haired,  slender,  a; 
letic,  popular  with  the  boys,  and  very  independent. 

Her  mother,  Peggy  Stillwell,  worried  that  she  was  spending  u 
much  time  at  the  Coachlight  and  other  clubs.  She  had  not  rais 
her  daughter  to  live  such  a  life;  in  fact,  Debbie  had  been  raise 
in  the  church.  After  high  school,  though,  she  began  partying  ar 
keeping  later  hours.  Peggy  objected  and  they  fought  occasional 
over  the  new  lifestyle.  Debbie  became  determined  to  have  h 
independence.  She  found  an  apartment,  left  home,  but  remaine. 
very  close  to  her  mother. 

On  the  night  of  December  7.  1982.  Debbie  w; 
working  at  the  Coachlight,  serving  drinks  an 
watching  the  clock.  It  was  a  slow  Tuesday  nigh 
and  she  asked  her  boss  if  she  could  go  off  dut 
and  hang  out  with  some  friends.  He  did  not  ol 
ject,  and  she  was  soon  sitting  at  a  table  having 
drink  with  Gina  Vietta,  a  close  friend  from  high  school,  and  sorr 
others.  Another  friend  from  high  school.  Glen  Gore,  stopped  b 
and  asked  Debbie  to  dance.  She  did,  but  halfway  through  th 
song  she  suddenly  stopped  and  angrily  walked  away  from  Gor< 


"Dorft  you  think  if  I  killed  her  I  would  have  gotter 


of  mixing,  many  of  the  white  folks  have  Indian  blood.  The  stigma 
is  fading  fast;  indeed,  there  is  now  pride  in  the  heritage. 

The  Bible  Belt  runs  hard  through  Ada.  The  town  has  50 
churches  from  a  dozen  strains  of  Christianity.  They  are  active 
places,  and  not  just  on  Sundays.  There  is  one  Catholic  church, 
and  one  for  the  Episcopalians,  but  no  temple  or  synagogue.  Most 
folks  are  Christians,  or  claim  to  be,  and  belonging  to  a  church  is 
rather  expected.  A  person's  social  status  is  often  determined  by 
religious  affiliation. 

It's  a  friendly  place,  filled  with  people  who  speak  to  strangers 
and  always  to  each  other  and  arc  anxious  to  help  anyone  in  need. 

Excerpted  from  The  Innocent  Man:  Murder  ami  Injustice  in  a  Small  Town. 
by  John  Grisham.  to  be  published  next  month  by  Doubleday:  ©  2006  by 
Bennington  Press.  L.L.C. 


Later,  in  the  ladies'  restroom.  she  said  she  would  feel  safer  if  on 
of  her  girlfriends  would  spend  the  night  at  her  place,  but  she  di« 
not  say  what  worried  her. 

The  Coachlight  began  closing  early,  around  12:30  a.m..  am 
Gina  Vietta  invited  several  of  their  group  to  have  another  drinl 
at  her  apartment.  Most  said  yes;  Debbie,  though,  was  tired  am 
hungry  and  just  wanted  to  go  home.  They  drifted  out  of  the  club 
in  no  particular  hurry. 

Several  people  saw  Debbie  in  the  parking  lot  chatting  with  Gler 
Gore  as  the  Coachlight  was  shutting  down.  Tommy  Glover  knev 
Debbie  well  because  he  worked  with  her  at  a  local  glass  compam 
He  also  knew  Gore.  As  he  was  getting  into  his  pickup  truck  to  leave 
he  saw  Debbie  open  the  driver's  door  of  her  car.  Gore  appeared  fron 
now  here,  they  talked  for  a  few  seconds,  then  she  pushed  him  awa\ 
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(Mike  and  Terri  Carpenter  both  worked  at  the  Coachlight,  he  as 
ouncer,  she  as  a  waitress.  As  they  were  walking  to  their  car,  they 

Ijsed  Debbie's.  She  was  in  the  driver  s  seat,  talking  to  Glen  Gore, 
o  was  standing  beside  her  door.  The  Carpenters  waved  good-bye 
j  kept  walking.  A  month  earlier  Debbie  had  told  Mike  that  she 
s  afraid  of  Gore  because  of  his  temper. 

Toni  Ramsey  worked  at  the  club  as  a  shoeshine  girl.  The  oil  busi- 
es was  still  booming  in  Oklahoma  in  1982.  There  were  plenty  of 
e  boots  being  worn  around  Ada.  Someone  had  to  shine  them, 
d  Toni  picked  up  some  much-needed  cash.  She  knew  Gore  well. 
[bni  left  that  night,  she  saw  Debbie  sitting  behind  the  wheel  of 
r  car.  Gore  was  on  the  passenger's  side,  crouching  by  the  open 
or,  outside  the  car.  They  were  talking  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
'ilized  manner.  Nothing  appeared  to  be  wrong. 

The  Murder 

f      ^1       ore,  who  didn't  own  a  car,  had  bummed  a  ride  to 
'       the  Coachlight  with  an  acquaintance  named  Ron 
West,  arriving  there  around  1 1:30.  West  ordered 
—t^—  beers  and  settled  in  to  relax  while  Gore  made  the 
1  I     rounds.  He  seemed  to  know  everyone.  When  last 

V^_^^^  call  was  announced.  West  grabbed  Gore  and 
ked  him  if  he  still  needed  a  ride.  Yes,  Gore  said,  so  West  went 
the  parking  lot  and  waited  for  him.  A  few  minutes  passed,  then 
ore  appeared  in  a  rush  and  got  in. 

They  decided  they  were  hungry,  so  West  drove  to  a  downtown 
fe  called  the  Waffler,  where  they  ordered  a  quick  breakfast.  West 
lid  for  the  meal,  just  as  he'd  paid  for  the  drinks  at  the  Coach- 
>ht.  He  had  started  the  night  at  Harold's,  another  club,  where  he'd 
)ne  looking  for  some  business  associates.  Instead,  he  bumped 
kto  Gore,  who  worked  there  as  an  occasional  bartender  and  disc 
i<ckey.  The  two  hardly  knew  each  other,  but  when  Gore  asked  for 
ride  to  the  Coachlight.  West  couldn't  say  no. 
1  West  was  a  happily  married  father  with  two  young  daughters 
id  didn't  routinely  keep  late  hours  in  bars.  He  wanted  to  go 
ome.  but  was  stuck  with  Gore,  who  was  becoming  more  expen- 
se by  the  hour.  When  they  left  the  cafe.  West  asked  his  passen- 
ier  where  he  wanted  to  go.  To  his  mother's  house.  Gore  said,  on 
j)ak  Street,  just  a  few  blocks  to  the  north.  West  knew  the  town 
|  ell  and  headed  that  way,  but  before  they  made  it  to  Oak  Street, 
Ijore  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  After  riding  around  with  West 


)me  money  and  left  townr 


v 


•)•) 


or  a  while,  Gore  wanted  to  walk.  The  temperature  was  frigid  and 
ailing,  with  a  raw  wind.  A  cold  front  was  moving  in. 

They  stopped  near  the  Oak  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  not  far  from 
vhere  Gore  said  his  mother  lived.  He  jumped  out,  said  thanks  for 
everything,  and  began  walking  west. 

The  Oak  Avenue  Baptist  Church  was  about  a  mile  from  Debbie 
barter's  apartment. 

Gore's  mother  actually  lived  on  the  other  side  of  town,  nowhere 
lear  the  church. 

Around  2:30  a.m.,  Gina  Vietta  was  in  her  apartment  with  some 
riends  when  she  received  two  unusual  phone  calls,  both  from  Deb- 
)ie  Carter.  In  the  first  call.  Debbie  asked  Gina  to  drive  over  and 
)ick  her  up  because  someone,  a  visitor,  was  in  her  apartment  and  he 
vas  making  her  feel  uncomfortable.  Gina  idmim  in  on  pagi   ui 
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Dame  Helen  Mirren  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  direct 
Stephen  Frears's  upcoming 
film  The  Queen. 
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ame  Helen  Mirren  received  a  2006  Emmy  nomination 
for  her  performance  in  the  title  role  of  H  BO's  Elizabeth  I, 
a  part  that's  been  played  by  countless  distinguished  ac- 
cesses over  the  years,  but  when  it  came  to  playing  Queen  Eliza- 
eth  II  in  Stephen  Frears's  highly  anticipated  new  film,  The  Queen, 
rtirren  found  herself  in  terra  incognita.  "I  was  very,  very  trepida- 
ous  going  into  this  project,"  says  Mirren.  "From  an  acting  point 
f  view,  you're  trying  to  become  someone  who  is  so  incredibly 
□miliar  to  us  all,  yet  at  the  same  time  completely  unknown." 

Although  she  describes  Frears  as  "a  bit  of  a  lefty,"  Mirren  felt 
onfident  that  his  film  wouldn't  be  a  "cruel  and  unnecessary"  at- 
ackonthe  House  of  Windsor.  "I  have  respect  for  the  royal  family 
s  people,"  she  says,  "but  I'm  ambivalent  about  the  institution." 


The  Queen  captures  the  period,  in  the  wake  of  Princess  Di- 
ana's 1 997  car-crash  death,  in  which  the  British  public  was  at  ifs 
most  ambivalent  about  the  institution  of  monarchy.  Frears  focus- 
es on  tense  consultations  between  populist  prime  minister  Tony 
Blair  and  the  Queen,  who  was  vilified  for  showing  insufficient 
grief  over  her  daughter-in-law's  passing.  Mirren— who  has  a  sur- 
prising and  unnerving  physical  similarity  to  her  subject— gives 
the  kind  of  virtuoso  performance  that  the  Academy  is  rarely  able 
to  resist,  imbuing  Her  Majesty  with  a  quiet  dignity  beneath  that 
tweedy  carapace.  U.K.  tabloids  have  halfheartedly  tried  to  dub 
the  film  "controversial,"  but  there  has  been  not  the  slightest  ru- 
mor of  any  reaction  from  royal  circles.  "We  will  never  know," 
says  Mirren.  "And  I  think  that's  how  it  should  be."  -STEVEN  DALY 
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In  1971.  an  alienated  sorority  girl  turned 

campus  radical  opened  a  little  neighborhood 

restaurant.  Chez  Panisse,  in  Berkeley. 

California.  Her  name  was  Alice  Waters,  and  she 

would  lead  a  food  revolution,  teaching 

America  how  to  love  its  mesclnn.  worship  organic. 

and  proper-name  its  ingredients.  But  the 

Chez  Panisse  story  has  another  protagonist. 

Jeremiah  Tower,  the  swashbuckling  chef  who  ruled 

its  kitchen  for  four  crucial,  formative  years. 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book.  DAVID  KAMP 

revisits  the  turbulent  founding  of  a 

gastronomic  mecca:  the  sex. 
the  drugs,  and  the  clash  of  cuisines 
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Jeremiah  Toner  and  his  cat 

Felicity  in  the  backyard  of  Tower's 

home  in  Mcrida,  Mexico,  August  5, 

2006.  "If  there  was  an  air  of  decadence 

at  Chez  Panisse,"  writes  the  author, 

"by  the  time  Tower  was  in  charge,  the 

atmosphere  was  positively  C  aligulan." 
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mixed-green  sal- 


ads—for sure,  you  can  blame  me  for  them."' 
says  Alice  Waters.  "We  were  doing  those 
very  early  on.  I  think  lettuce  was  my  first 
passion.  I  was  bringing  seeds  over  in  the  ear- 
ly 70s  from  France  and  planting  them  in  my 
backyard,  wanting  a  French  kind  of  salad. 
with  frisee  and  mache.  I"m  sure  I  have  con- 
tributed to  the  awful  demise  of  the  concept  of 
mesclun.  just  by  promoting  it  in  many,  many, 
many  ways.  And  now,  of  course,  one  of  those 
big  companies  has  grabbed  onto  the  idea, 
and  they  cut  up  big  lettuces  and  put  them  in 
a  bag.  mix  them  up.  and  call  them  mesclun. 
Who  is  it— Dole  pineapple  or  somebody?" 

Well.  Dole  actually  uses  the  terms  "Pack- 
aged Salads"  and  "Fresh  Favorites,"  but 
the  point  is  Waters,  beneath  the  veil  of  self- 
effacement,  is  taking  credit,  rather  than 
blame,  for  transforming  the  American  con- 
cept of  salad  from  shredded  iceberg  and  to- 
mato wedges  to  a  jungly  mixture  of  whole, 
just-picked  tiny  leaves  of  various  textures, 
shapes,  hues,  and  flavors. 

There  are  many  more  things  for  which 
Waters  and/or  the  restaurant  she  co-founded 
in  1971,  Chez  Panisse,  can  take  credit:  the 
mantra  of  "fresh,  local,  seasonal  ingredients" 
now  chanted  by  any  chef  or  home  cook  of 
integrity;  the  high  profile  the  organic  move- 
ment currently  enjoys,  particularly  where 
professional  cooks  are  concerned;  the  popu- 
larization of  such  gourmet  name  brands  as 
Laura  Chenel's  Chevre  and  Niman 
Ranch  meats;  the  formalization  of  the 
position  of  "forager."  the  person  at  a 
restaurant  whose  job  it  is  to  seek  out 
the  best  local  ingredients  and  establish 
working  relationships  with  farmers  and 
suppliers:  and  the  early  careers  of,  to 
name  but  a  few  chefs  of  national  repu- 
tation, Jeremiah  Tower.  Judy  Rodgers, 
Deborah  Madison,  Mark  Miller.  Paul 
Bertolli.  and  Jonathan  Waxman. 

Chez  Panisse  is  a  pretty  but  unas- 
suming place  that  sits  on  an  O.K.  but 

Excerpted  from  The  United  States  oj  Arugultv 
How  We  Became  a  Gourmet  Nation 
by  David  Ramp,  to  be  published  thi.-  month  by 
Broadway  Books;  ©  2006  by  the  author 


not  particularly  attractive  stretch  of  Shat- 
tuck  Avenue  in  the  northern  part  of  Berke- 
ley, California.  It  doesn't  feel  like  "an  im- 
portant restaurant"  -there's  a  downstairs 
dining  room  done  up  in  woody  Mission 
style  where  a  single  bill  of  fare  is  served  at  a 
set  price  every  night,  and  an  upstairs  cafe 
with  an  a  la  carte  menu  and  an  open  kitch- 
en w  here  you  can  watch  the  cooks  work  the 
grill  and  bake  pizzas  in  the  wood-burning 
oven.  The  waiters  are  friendly  without  being 
affrontingly  informal,  and  the  prices  are 
eminently  fair  the  most  a  meal  can  cost  (as 
of  this  writing)  is  S85  a  head  for  a  weekend- 
night  prix  fixe,  or  about  a  third  of  what 
you'll  end  up  paying  at  the  French  Laundry 
or  Alain  Ducasse.  The  overall  Chez  Panisse 
experience  is,  in  a  word,  unpretentious. 

Yet.  paradoxically,  no  restaurant  in 
America  has  inspired,  yea  united,  more 
cultish  worship  and  precious  food-crit  over- 
drive. Chez  Panisse  is  the  ultimate  manifes- 
tation of  the  baby-boomers'  contribution 
to  the  American  food  revolution,  tracing 
its  bloodlines  directly  to  the  Free  Speech 
Movement,  which  rocked  the  University  of 
California's  Berkeley  campus  in  late  1964. 
As  with  all  things  great  and  boomerish— 
the  rock  music  of  the  60s,  the  civil-rights 
movement.  Rolling  Stone  magazine  in  its 
heyday— the  magnitude  of  Chez  Panisse's 
achievements  is  tempered  by  a  certain  cloy- 
ing self-aggrandizement.  This  is  a  restaurant 
that  never  lacked  a  sense  of  its  own  impor- 
tance, and  was  celebrating  its  birthday  with 
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commemorative  limited-edition  posters| 
early  as  1973. 

"We've  always  had  this  joke,  those  of 
who  have  been  exposed  to  Chez  Pani^ 
or  worked  there,  that  Alice  thinks  she 
vented  food,"  says  Bill  Staggs.  who  joined 
restaurant's  staff 
as  a  cook  in  1972 
and  wound  up  a 
maitre  d".  working 
there  on  and  off 
until  1993.  Not  that 
Waters  is  the  only 
culprit:  in  February  1973.  when  the  resta 
rant  was  desperately  in  need  of  a  new  ch 
she  met  her  match  in  Jeremiah  Tower,  a  str 
ingly  handsome  libertine  full  of  vim.  via 
vintage  Krug.  ambitious  menu  ideas,  royal 
pretensions,  and  himself.  Tower  would  soi 
emerge  as  the  Lennon  to  Waters's  McCartnt 
the  combustible  half  of  a  wondrously  comp 
mentary  partnership  that  would  produce  m? 
ical  results  but  engender  perpetual  argumer 
(even  among  those  who  had  never  met  eith 
person)  over  who  deserved  credit  for  what 
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lice  and  I  gave  frequent  dinn 
parties,"  says  David  Goine 
who  was  Waters's  live-in  bo 
friend  in  the  mid-  to  late  196< 
"It  became  more  and  more  o 
v  ious  that  what  was  needed  were  ingredier 
that  we  couldn't  get,  or  ways  of  cooking  th. 
weren't  common.  The  whole  trend  of  Ame 
ican  family  cooking,  contini  ed  on  page  t\ 


"WE'D  BE  DOING  90 

OR  A  HUNDRED  SOUFFLES.  AND 
WE  ONLY  HAD  ONE  OVEN  BEH1  \ 
US  AND  TWO  DOWN  BELOW 
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IN  THE 
ITCHEN  WITH  ALICE 

(1)  The  entrance  to  Chez  Panisse. 

(2)  I  omit  and  Alice  Waters  in  the  kitchen 
of  Chez  Panisse,  1 975.  (3)  Waters  and 

friend  David  Goines  in  Cave  Junction, 
egon,  1967.  (4)  Waters  in  Berkeley  this 
ir.  (5)  Waters  flanked  by  Tom  Luddy 
I  a  friend,  around  1970.  Insets:  Chez 
nisse's  1974  New  Year's  Eve  menu;  a 
..jez  Panisse  menu  card  from  1977. 


GENDER  BENDER 

Katharine  Hepburn 
in  costume  on  the  set  of 
Sylvia  Scarlett,  in  which  she 
plays  a  young  woman 
impersonating  a  boy  (1935). 
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With  critics  savaging  her  latest  movie 
fend  fans  alienated  by  rumors  of  lesbianism,  socialisi 
and  snobbism,  Katharine  Hepburn  fled  to  Paris 
in  1934,  abandoning  a  career  that  forced  her  to  den 

what  she  really  was:  politically  radical  and 

sexually  unconventional.  But  the  26-year-old  Oscar 

winner  returned  to  the  U.S.  17  days  later,  ready  to  c 

whatever  stardom  required.  In  an  excerpt  from 

his  biography,  WILLIAM  J.  MANN  reveals  how 

Hepburn  created  the  American  icon  known  as  "Ka 

helping  bury  one  of  Hollywood's  deepest 

secrets  along  the  way 
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CHANGING  SKIN 

Hepburn  relaxing  with  the 
Joel  McCrea  on  the  beach, 
circa  1933.  Insets:  Kate  in  1934 
returning  to  America  on 
the  French  liner  Paris  as  a 
new  woman,  after  fleeiny  show 
business;  a  clip  from  th 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
recording  her 
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th  the  horns  of 
the  French  liner  Paris  wailing  behind  her. 
Kath  Hepburn  stepped  from  her  car  onto 
the  West  15th  Street  pier  in  Manhattan.  As 
she  expected,  the  reporters  were  waiting  for 
her.  Only  hours  before,  her  agent.  Leland 
Hayward.  had  called  from  Hollywood  to  say 
she'd  won  the  Academy  Award  for  Morning 
Glory.  But  if  Hayward  hoped  the  news  might 
lift  Kath's  spirits,  he  was  wrong;  the  Oscar 
had  come  too  late.  Kath  and  her  friend  Susan 
Steell  were  getting  as  far  away  from  showbiz 
as  they  could.  First,  however,  they  had  to  get 
through  the  sharks  from  the  tabloids. 

Susan  went  ahead.  "Miss  Hepburn  has  no 
comments."  she  said. 

"Not  even  a  'Thank  you'  for  the  award?" 
"Nothing,"  Susan  told  them. 
Depressed  and  confused,  Kath  seemed 
unconcerned  about  appearing  ungrateful. 
According  to  longtime  friends  and  col- 
leagues, all  she  wanted  on  March  17,  1934, 
was  out.  Ducking  the  photographers,  she 
pulled  her  hat  down  almost  to  her  eyes. 

Kath's  chief  concerns  in  the  past  few 

years  had  all  been  about  fame-  her  holy  grail 

ever  since  stepping  onto  a  makeshift  stage 

as  a  young  girl,  playing  Beast  to  her  best 

friend  Ali  Barbour's  Beauty.  Starting  out 

in  the  theater.  Kath  had  persevered  through 

many  setbacks— being  fired  by  managers, 

waiting  in  the  wings  for  opportunities  that 

never  arose— always  convinced  that  stardom 

was  her  due.  She  was  proved  correct  when 

she  scored  a  smash  in  her  first  picture,  A 

Bill  of  Divorcement  (1932).  Then,  in  quick 

succession,  had  come  Christopher  Strong, 

Morning  Glory;  and  Little  Women,  one  of  the 

highest-grossing  films  of  1933. 

But  fame  hadn't  turned  out  as  she 
had  imagined.  A  young  woman  of 
moderate  privilege  with  a  strong 
sense  of  entitlement.  Hepburn  had 
been  accustomed  to  living  quite 
freely,  with  no  real  inkling  of  what 
stardom  would  entail.  The  night 
before  had  brought  her  an  Os- 
car, but  the  month  before  that 
the  critics  had  been  shouting 


Excerpted  from  Kale:  The 
Woman  Who  Was  Hepburn, 

by  William  J.  Mann,  to  be 
published  this  month  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company; 
©  2006  by  the  author. 
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for  her  head,  attacking  her 
performance  in  the  Broadway 
play  Tlie  Lake.  The  headline 
in  one  newspaper  read  how 

HAUGHTY  HEPBLRN   WENT 

down  in  flames!  Making 
things  even  worse,  her  lat- 
est picture,  Spitfire,  was 
so  abysmal  that  the  Os- 
car seemed  like  a  fluke. 
Indeed,  many  in  Holly- 
wood, where  she  had 
never  been  popular, 
were  calling  her  a  fraud. 
"Katharine  Hepburn. 
Ha.  ha,  ha!,"'  Los  Ange- 
les Times  critic  Edwin  Schallert  wrote  after 
Spitfire  opened.  "'Whoever  said  she  was  a 
box  office  draw?  In  'Little  Women'— yes.  but 
then  there  were  three  other  girls." 

She  had  never  taken  criticism  well.  She 
would  even  pretend  reviews  didn't  bother 
her,  saying  that  the  critics  weren't  hard 
enough  on  her.  But  deep  down  she  despised 
those  monsters  with  their  poison  pens.  She 
hated  to  be  called  less  than  great.  In  1934 
she  hadn't  yet  mastered  the  art  of  deflection- 
how  to  create  an  image  to  sell  herself  and 
to  hide  behind.  Her  heart  was  still  strapped 
to  her  shirtsleeve. 

"What  Susan  always  told  me,"  said  cos- 
tume designer  Miles  White,  "was  that  she 
and  Kate  Hepburn  were  escaping  from  Hol- 
lywood by  going  to  Europe.  Hepburn  thought 
her  career  was  over.  She  was  devastated." 

Tn  March  1934,  Katharine  Hepburn 
was  not  yet  the  formidable  person- 
age of  our  collective  memory.  Just 
six  years  out  of  college,  faced  with 
the  first  real  test  of  her  adult  life,  she 
was  running  away.  She  was  still,  at 
that  point,  too  different,  too  proud,  and  too 
uncompromising  to  sacrifice  her  freedom 
to  the  games  of  stardom.  "If  there  was  a 
moment  when  her  Hollywood  career  might 
have  ended."  reflected  her  friend  the  actor 
Max  Showalter.  "it  was  then.  There  was 
tremendous  pressure  on  her.  and  she  hadn't 
learned  to  survive  quite  yet." 

Susan  alone.  Kath  felt,  had  stood  by  her  as 
The  Lake  died  its  painful  death.  Tall  and  full- 
figured,  five  years  older  than  her  movie-star 
friend.  Susan  possessed  the  kind  of  ingrained 
self-confidence  Kath  admired.  Susan  suffered 
no  fool  gladly,  osuing  orders  with  all  the  im- 
periousnes>  fan  o]  a  style  learned, 

in  fact,  at  ia  Jeritza,  the 

famed  prima  d<  >olitan  Op- 

era and  her  forme;  .  i  lead- 

ing the  way.  Kath  v 

By  the  time  HepK 
later,  on  June  29.  2003  ome  a 

beloved  icon,  whose  nai  .  up  in- 
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PUBLIC  ENEMY 

A  boyish  Kate  with  cropped  hair 

during  the  production  of 

Sylvia  Scarlett,  lunching  on 

location  with  her  co-star,  C'ary  Grant, 

on  her  left,  and  her  director, 

George  Cukor,  sitting  opposite  her. 

Inset,  Kate  with  her  housemate, 

Laura  Harding,  mid-30s. 


Rilms  such  as  Sylvia  Scarlett, 

in  which  Kate  played  a 

girl  pretending  to  be  a  Boy,  led  one 

New  York  exhibitor  to 

label  her  "box-office  poison." 
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dependence,  Yankee  common  sense,  and 
Emersonian  self-reliance.  Of  all  the  Holly- 
wood female  legends,  only  Marilyn  Monroe 
trumps  her  in  terms  of  worldwide  recog- 
nition. Yet  Monroe's  name  evokes  Victim: 
Hepburn's,  by  contrast,  stands  for  Survivor, 
Maverick.  Champion. 

She  wasn't  always  so  revered.  By  the  time 
she  sailed  for  France,  Hepburn  had  alienat- 
ed much  of  the  public  with  her  eccentric  ap- 
proach to  gender,  sexuality,  and  stardom. 
In  her  first  years  in  Hollywood,  she  had 
dressed  in  old  clothes,  worn  no  makeup, 
driven  around  in  a  truck,  and  refused  ef- 
forts by  publicists  to  link  her  romantically 
with  men.  Instead,  she  lived  quite  openly 
with  a  woman,  Laura  Harding,  generating 
considerable  talk.  She  also  spoke  out  about 
politics,  even  supporting  a  socialist.  Upton 
Sinclair,  as  the  Democratic  nominee  in  the 
1934  California  governor's  race. 

Then  there  were  her  movies— edgy  and 
offbeat,  glimpses  of  an  alternative  world 
where  unmarried  women  held  the  upper 
hand.  In  Christopher  Strong,  Hepburn,  play- 
ing aviator  Lady  Cynthia  Darrington.  has 
an  affair  with  a  married  man.  and  the  pic- 
ture's message  seems  to  repudiate  the  whole 
idea  of  marriage.  Billie  Burke,  playing  the 
neglected  wife  of  Hepburn's  lover,  sums  up 
the  movie's  attitude:  "Marriage  and  children 
make  almost  any  woman  old-fashioned  and 
intolerant,"  she  says.  Hepburn's  on-  and  off- 
screen choices  left  many  critics  and  much 
of  the  public  suspicious,  even  hostile. 

hat's  fascinating  is 
that  this  figure,  re- 
viled as  subversive  in 
so  many  ways,  could 
be  transformed— as 
the  years  passed— 
into  a  national  heroine.  She  won  four  Os- 
cars—more than  any  other  actress— for 
Morning  Glory  (1933),  Guess  Wlw's  Coming 
to  Dinner  (1967 '),  The  Lion  in  Winter  (1968). 
and  On  Golden  Pond  (\98l).  Despite  the  in- 
sistence of  her  rapturous  fans,  she  was 
never  as  beautiful  as  Greta  Garbo  or  Grace 
Kelly.  She  didn't  make  headlines  like  Liz 
Taylor  or  bare  her  soul  like  Judy  Garland, 
and  as  an  actress  she  didn't  have  the  power 
or  range  of  Bette  Davis.  Yet  she  surpassed 
them  all  in  the  popular  imagination.  It 
wasn't  an  accident.  Better  than  any  of  her 
contemporaries,  Hepburn  learned  what  it 
took  to  ensure  immortality.  The  woman  once 
called  a  snob,  rumored  to  be  a  lesbian. 
suspected  of  Communist  beliefs  turned  he. 
self  into  a  symbol  of  true-blue,  red-blooded 
Americana  because  she  had  to  if  she  was  to 
survive  and  prosper. 

Much  of  her  exalted  public  image  was 
carefully  arranged  window  dressing,  erected 
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George  Cukor  called  Kanin's 

1971  memoir,  Tracy  and  Hepburn, 

"one  last  Tracy-Hepburn 

screenplay  from  the  pen  of 

Garson  Kanin." 


and  maintained  by  a  star  far  clever- 
er and  more  ambitious  than  she  ever  let  on. 
Other  great  stars,  we  understood,  might  live 
behind  manufactured  personae,  but  Hep- 
burn Kate— was  seen  as  thoroughly  real. 
Her  iconoclastic  persona  was  accepted  on 
the  belief  that  there  was  no  image,  that  she 
was  beyond  all  that  claptrap.  But  how  much 
of  it  was  true? 

"There  wasn't  much  she  wasn't  aware  of 
when  it  came  to  her  career  and  her  image," 
said  her  friend  James  Prideaux,  the  screen- 
writer. "But  then  she  was  apt  to  turn  around 
and  declare  she  iidn't  care  what  her  public 
image  was."  Only  "half  of  the  time,"  Pri- 
deaux said,  would  he  take  her  at  her  word. 

Late  in  life.  Hepburn  admitted,  "So  I've 
had  control.  And  anyone  who  has  control 
is  a  fool  if  they  don't  make  the  best  of  it." 

That  is  key.  "Kate,"  the  figure  the  world 
thought  it  knew  so  well,  was  in  fact  a  con- 
struct hewed  bv  publicists,  the  media,  and 
most  especially  by  Katharine  Houghton  Hep- 
burn herself.  After  the  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment following  the  disaster  of  The  Lake, 
a  new,  stronger,  more  publicity-savvy  in- 
dividual emerged,  one  that  Hepburn  always 
called  "the  Creature."  In  real  life,  she  contin- 
ued to  think  of  herself  as  "Kathy"  or  "Kath." 
the  names  she'd  been  called  as  a  girl.  "Kate" 
was  for  the  public.  She  spoke  of  this  other 
self  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  graduating  class  in 
1985  as  "this  terrible  character,  Katharine 
Hepburn,  whom  I've  invented." 

Alongside  her  doppelganger.  the  real 
woman  existed  uneasily.  "She  couldn't  live 
up  to  the  image,  even  though  she  was  the 
one  who  created  it."  observed  her  nephew 
Kuy  Hepburn.  "She  had  a  whole  industry 


behind  her,  selling  her.  There  was 
x  amount  of  it  that  was  her.  and  x 
amount  that  was  created." 

Over  the  years.  Hepburn  would 

re-invent  herself  several  times  to 

make  sure  that  she  remained  the 

heroine  the  world  wanted.  Here 

are  three  of  the  most  notable 

instances. 


Getting  Rid  of  the  Tomboy 

In  1934,  Kath  had  been  under  fire 
in  many  ways.  Not  long  before  she 
departed  for  France,  the  press  had 
confirmed  a  long-standing  rumor: 
she  had  a  husband.  In  1928,  just 
out  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Kath  had  mar- 
ried Ludlow  Ogden  Smith,  a  dear  friend. 
As  she'd  taken  her  first  baby  steps  onto  the 
stage,  Luddy  had  been  her  rock,  but  theirs 
had  never  been  a  traditional  marriage.  Kath 
had  married  Luddy  on  the  rebound,  after  a 
heartbreaking  affair  with  the  poet  H.  Phelps 
Putnam,  who  was  13  years  her  senior,  alco- 
holic, married,  and  bisexual.  Luddy— whose 
wealthy  parents  had  been  pressuring  him  to 
find  a  wife— understood  Kath's  unconven- 
tional lifestyle.  He  obligingly  looked  the  oth- 
er way  as  she  pursued  other  relationships, 
including  the  one  with  Laura  Harding.  It 
was  Laura  who  accompanied  Kath  to  Cali- 
fornia while  Luddy  settled  into  anonymity 
as  an  industrial  engineer  in  New  York. 

In  Hollywood,  Hepburn  was  seen  every- 
where with  Laura,  while  Luddy  was  never 
mentioned.  In  late  1933  a  fan  magazine  car- 
ried the  story  of  Kath's  unusual  marriage.  Le- 
land  Hayward  had  a  potential  scandal  on  his 
hands  at  a  very  tough  moment  in  Hollywood 
history.  The  film  capital,  once  flagrantly  (and 
profitably)  sinful,  was  suddenly  a  very  differ- 
ent place  from  when  Kath  had  arrived,  a  year 
earlier.  The  Production  Code  a  Draconian 
list  of  dos  and  don'ts  concerning  what  could 
be  shown  on  the  screen— was  being  forced 
down  the  throats  of  even  the  most  powerful 
producers.  Bowing  to  the  fear  of  boycotts  by 
conservative  reformers,  the  industry  had  re- 
luctantly ceded  its  creative  control  to  the  cen- 
sors. Stars  suddenly  found  their  personal 
lives  under  a  microscope. 


Aboard  the  Paris,  Kath  was  proba 
wrestling  with  the  idea  that  survival  in  t 
new  era  meant  changing,  rethinking, 
inventing.  Hepburn— as  famous  for  wear 
men's  trousers  as  for  her  film  roles— v 
not  going  to  attract  the  kind  of  adoration  i 
craved  with  tales  of  an  abandoned  husba 
and  a  female  roommate.  One  newspaper 
tide  labeled  Laura  "Hepburn's  other  ha 
Another  demanded  to  know,  "What  sort 
queer  arrangement  is  this?,"  and  juxtapos 
photos  of  Kath  and  Laura  with  images 
"Hepburn's  forgotten  husband." 

ayward  considered  Lau 
a  major  liability,  but  Ka 
resisted  his  pleas  to  send  r 
away.  Laura— polished  ai 
sophisticated— had  help< 
transform  Kath  from  a  spi 
dly  New  England  athlete  whose  greate 
performances  had  occurred  on  golf  cours 
into  an  elegant  East  Coast  aristocrat  wl 
seemed  not  unlike,  well,  Laura  herse 
Hailing  from  a  distinguished  Main  Li 
Philadelphia  family  very  different  from  t 
bohemian  Hepburn  clan,  Laura  had  lik 
been  behind  the  ruse  that  helped  crea 
Kath's  image.  Upon  Hepburn's  arrival 
Hollywood,  the  first  publicity  releases  fro 
her  studio,  RKO.  said  she  was  the  daught 
of  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  president  and  cha 
man  of  Chase  National  Bank.  Kathariri 
these  early  stories  went,  was  "wealthy  in  h 
own  right."  a  genuine  Park  Avenue  heire: 
Laura  may  have  reasoned  that  a  little  Ea: 
Side  spin  would  help  her  friend's  bio.  Aft* 
all,  bankers  and  heiresses  were  far  bettt 
copy  for  a  Depression-era  readership  tha 
provincial  doctors  with  specialties  not  usu 
ally  mentioned  in  polite  company.  (Kath 
father  concentrated  on  the  treatment  of  v< 
nereal  diseases.) 

From  the  start.  Laura  took  charge  c 
Hepburn's  career.  She  designed  Kath 
wardrobe  and  negotiated  with  producer? 
directors,  and— much  to  his  annoyance 
Leland  Hayward.  Not  a  few  reporters  won 
dered  just  what  hold  this  Miss  Harding  ha< 
over  Miss  Hepburn.  Once.  Laura  had  ar 
swered  an  RKO  official's  demand  to  kno\ 
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who  she  was  by  declaring  curtly.  "Oh.  tell  her 
it's  her  husband." 

In  later  years.  Hepburn  would  try  to  fi- 
nesse suggestions  that  she  and  Laura  had 
been  "more  than  just  friends."  Yet  she  never 
actually  denied  it.  and  privately  she  offered 
more  candor.  "Of  course!"  she  replied  shrilly 
when  James  Prideaux  asked  whether  the  re- 
lationship had  been  intimate.  Another  friend 
recalled.  "She  would  speak  to  me  of  Laura  in 
such  a  way  that  I  understood.  She  knew  that  I'd 
get  her  meaning,  because  I  was  gay  myself." 

Hepburn's  friend  and  frequent  director 
George  Cukor.  who  became  nearly  as  close 
to  Laura  as  he  did  to  Hepburn,  also  under- 
stood. According  to  the  late  Gavin  Lambert. 
Cukor "s  friend  and  biographer,  considered 
by  many  the  dean  of  Hollywood  historians. 
"George  knew  they  were  lovers.  It  was  very 
clear  to  me  that  when  he  mentioned  Laura 
he  was  talking  about  Hepburn's  lover,  and 
that  meant  sexually." 

Among  their  pals,  the  relationship  between 
Kath  and  Laura  would  hardly  have 
raised  eyebrows.  Decades  before  "lesbian 
chic."  worldly  circles  imbued  same-sex  love 
with  an  exotic  allure.  The  actresses  Alia  Na- 
zimova  and  Libby  Holman  were  understood 
to  have  women  as  lovers,  and  a  certain  cachet 
surrounded  the  androgyny  of  Eva  Le  Galli- 
enne  and  Hope  Williams.  "It  was  in  the  air." 
Hepburn  said,  "that  boy-woman.  My  arrival 
in  the  big  city  was  well  timed." 

The  world  in  which  the  young  Hepburn 
moved  was  sexy  and  provocative.  In  Holly- 
wood. Kate  and  Laura  were  part  of  the  lib- 
eral set  of  "unconventionals"  who  mingled 
at  Cukor's  house,  high  in  the  hills  above  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  Once,  after  taking  a  dip  au 
naturel  in  Cukor's  pool.  Hepburn  emerged 
face-to-face  with  Garbo.  who  didn't  bat  an 
eye.  It  was  at  Cukor's  that  Kath  met  Somer- 
set Maugham  and  Ethel  Barrymore  and  Tal- 
lulah  Bankhead  though  the  last  was  a  little 
distant  in  the  beginning.  Possibly  env  ious 
of  Cukor's  burgeoning  friendship  with  this 
crackle-voiced  newcomer.  Tallu  leaned  in 
to  the  director  and  whispered.  "I  think  your 
friend.  Miss  Hepburn,  is  a  New  England 
spinster."  her  tone  dripping  with  meaning. 

If  not  "out"  in  the  modern  sense,  many  of 
these  people  lived  w  ithin  the  fluid  borders  of 
the  "open  secret."  Hepburn  told  the  writer 
Helen  Sheehy  that  she  knew  Eva  Le  Galli- 
enne  was  "queer"  but  never  thought  "it  queer 
that  she  was."  Sophisticated  people  under- 
stood such  things,  and  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders. The  rest  of  the  world  was  oblivious,  due 
to  the  fact  that  main  of  these  sexually  un- 
conventional women  had  husbands  who.  like 
Luddy.  provided  a  degree  of  social  acceptabil- 
ity. Against  such  a  backdrop,  the  relationship 
between  Kath  and  Laura  becomes  easier  to 
understand.  Before  Kath  became  a  big  star, 
she  would  have  felt  little  need  foi  pretense. 


But  by  1934.  as  the  political  climate  in 
Hollywood  changed.  Laura's  presence 
was  causing  a  lot  of  underground  scuttle- 
butt. The  arrival  of  Susan  Steell.  Hayward 
insisted,  only  made  things  worse.  At  least 
Laura  was  an  elegant  East  Coast  blueblood. 
Susan,  the  daughter  of  a  scrappy  New  York 
journalist,  was  something  else  entirely.  At  21, 
she  had  been  singing  in  a  Broadway  chorus 
when  Maria  Jeritza  chose  the  young  woman 
to  study  abroad  with  her.  and  for  years  Su- 
san remained  Jeritza's  protegee. 

Jeritza's  flamboyant  reputation  led  to  gos- 
sip. The  publication  of  an  Austrian  novel 
called  Riff-Raff,  which  had  a  "sexually  am- 
bivalent"  main  character,  led  Jeritza  to  file 
a  defamation  lawsuit  in  1930  on  the  grounds 
that  the  character  was  based  on  her.  Anoth- 
er character  in  the  book,  a  young  protegee, 
seemed  modeled  after  Susan. 

Susan  had  been  back  in  New  York  for 
four  years  when  she  marched  into  Hepburn's 
dressing  room  after  a  performance  of  The 
Lake  and  offered  to  give  her  voice  lessons. 
Kath  became  an  eager  student  and  soon 
asked  Steell  to  move  in  with  her.  much  to 
Laura  Harding's  chagrin.  Leland  Hav  ward's 
worries  must  have  increased  when  Kath 
made  Steell  her  official  spokeswoman  dur- 
ing their  trip  to  Paris. 

Yet  if  Susan  had  been  eager  to  traipse 
through  Europe  with  her  pal.  she  was  quickly 
disappointed.  On  arrival,  Kath  immediately 
sought  out  Josephine  Day  Bennett,  an  old 
friend  of  her  mother's  then  living  in  Paris. 
Bennett  was  a  colorful  figure,  part  of  Er- 
nest Hemingway's  Parisian  circle.  While 
Kath's  conversation  with  Bennett  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  it  seems  to  have  offered  her  some 
much-needed  clarity.  Within  days  of  her  ar- 
rival she  had  canceled  her  European  plans 
and  booked  return  passage  to  New  York  on 
the  Peris.  Suddenly,  she  wasn't  giving  up. 

Instead,  she  was  changing.  She  would 
compromise.  She  had  worked  too  hard  for 
stardom,  wanted  it  too  long  and  too  much. 
Her  return  to  New  York  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Hepburn,  who  played  by 
the  rules,  at  least  in  public. 

"What  I  understood."  said  Miles  White, 
"was  that  Kate  Hepburn  suddenly  gave  up  her 
rash  decision  to  run  away  and  announced  that 
she  needed  to  go  back  home,  that  she  needed 
to  give  her  career  another  chance." 

This  time,  sailing  westward.  Kath  proved 
anything  but  reclusive.  It's  likely  that  Jo 
Bennett  had  known  that  Hemingway  would 
also  be  on  board,  re' timing  from  a  safari  in 
Africa.  Hearing  of  tl,  back  in  Los  Angeles. 
Leland  Hayward  probal  !y  felt  his  publicist's 
he  t  just  a  little  faster.  What  better 

wav  to  herald  Hepburn's  return  to  the  States 
than  to  i  air  her  with  America's  most  famous 
rugged  individualist'7 

When  Hemingway  stepped  off  the  gang- 


plank in  New  York  on  April  3.  a  bea 
Katharine  Hepburn  was  at  his  side,  we 
a  fashionable  French  beret  and  a  slasl 
bright-red  lipstick.  They  made  an  o 
looking  couple,  Hepburn  so  lean  and  sp 
Hemingway  so  broad  and  lumbering,  a^ 
porters  corralled  them  against  the  uotv 
railing  of  the  ship. 

'"Don't  be  a  mug."  Hemingway  teased 
suggesting  she  cooperate. 

"Of  course."  she  declared,  suddenly  on 
ing  champagne  all  around.  "I  never  mean 
cause  you  any  inconvenience."  she  purre 
the  press  as  the  steward  poured  each  of 
newsmen  a  glass  of  bubbly. 

"Did  you  see  trousers  on  any  of  the  won 
in  Paris?"  one  reporter  asked.  Kath  smi 
and  shook  her  head  no.  "Then  did  you  w 
them  yourself  while  you  were  there'1" 

"Only  to  bed."  she  said,  to  peals  of  laught 

How  different  her  homecoming  was. 
posed  this  way  and  that  for  the  cameras, 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  get  away.  It 
seemed  so  impromptu,  yet  these  things  ne 
happen  totally  spontaneously.  Surely  LeL 
Hav  ward  had  wired  the  press  that  they  wo 
find  a  very  different  Hepburn  from  the 
they'd  chased  out  to  sea.  Surely  he'd 
ranged  for  the  champagne. 

If  she  had  left  New  York  with  a  worn 
who  w as  enveloped  in  whispers  of  scand; 
she  returned  on  the  arm  of  a  knight  of  u 
questioned  masculine  reputation.  Whi 
Hemingway  declared  her  "very  nice."  Ka 
announced  that  she  liked  him  "immenselv 

Leland  Hayward  was  jubilant.  In  a  br 
span  of  17  days.  Kath  had  made  a  shrew 
practical  assessment  of  what  she  had  to  d 
Within  weeks  of  her  return,  she  obtained 
divorce  from  Luddy.  Within  months.  Lau! 
would  be  banished  to  the  East  Coast,  an  e 
ile  which  she  took  stoically,  though  priva 
letters  reveal  she  was  anything  but  contei 
w  ithout  Kate.  (She  and  Hepburn  manage 
to  remain  lifelong  friends.)  And  soon  wd 
would  be  leaked  to  the  press  that  Kath  an 
Hav ward— handsome,  savvy  Leland— vvei 
in  love  and  planning  to  marry.  "Hepbur 
had  some  woman  she  was  living  with,  an 
there  was  an  image  problem."  said  Brook 
Hav  ward.  Leland's  daughter.  "I'm  sure  ther 
was  some  calculation  in  their  romance.  Bi 
Father  was  crazy  about  her.  so  he  was  gla 
to  do  whatever  to  help  her." 

Kate— the  icon  Katharine  Hepbur 
would  ultimately  become— was  not  bui 
in  a  day.  From  start  to  finish,  her  life  woul 
be  defined  by  an  essential  tension  bet  wee 
her  impulse  to  live  unconventionally  an 
her  desire  for  public  acclaim  and  affirm;; 
tion.  That  meant  compromise  and  change 
Divorcing  Luddy,  sending  Laura  away,  an 
romancing  Leland  would  prove  not  to  b 
enough— not  if  Hepburn  was  going  to  cor 
tinue  making  films  such  as  Sylvia  Scarlet 
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935 ).  in  which  she  played  a  girl  pretending 
\i  be  a  boy.  or  Bringing  Up  Baby.  (1938),  in 
Ihich  she  was  the  sexual  aggressor  opposite 
\at\  Grant,  upending  the  traditional  male- 
(imale  dynamic.  These  films,  and  others  like 
lem.  led  a  New  York  exhibitor  in  1938  to 
|  bcl  her  and  some  other  actors  "box-office 
bison."  If  she  was  to  become  the  top-rank 
far  she  wanted  to  be.  she'd  need  to  leave  the 
Lmboy  behind,  once  and  for  all.  And  so  she 
■ade  The  Philadelphia  Story. 
I  Both  onstage  and  on-screen.  The  Philadel- 
I  lia  Story  (the  play  was  written  by  Hepburn's 
Mend  Philip  Barry  with  considerable  input 
om  her)  created  an  entirely  new  persona  for 
Is  star.  The  protagonist.  Tracy  Lord,  isn't  real- 
I  a  theatrical  character;  she's  simply  a  mirror 
■age  of  Katharine  Hepburn,  a  means  to  an 
id  box-office  stardom.  No  longer  telling 
ien  what  to  do.  this  new  Kate  gets  put  in 
ler  place  by  not  just  one  but  three  men.  At 
he  end  of  the  1940  film,  she's  in  an  elegant 
less  getting  hitched  to  Grant  in  a  lavish  soci- 
\  J  wedding— a  standard  close  for  Hollywood 
iciures.  but  a  first  for  Hepburn. 
1  With  The  Philadelphia  Story  the  subversive. 
Bits-wearing  hoyden  had  been  vanquished, 
(he  had  to  be.  if  Kate  was  to  reach— and 
old  on  to-  popular  success.  As  a  woman  in 
lolly  wood  especially  a  woman  of  a  certain 
ge  (Kate  was  33  in  1940)    she  was  distinct- 

at  a  disadvantage.  What  she  did.  she  did 
)  survive.  Barging  into  the  office  of  MGM 
hief  Louis  B.  Mayer  to  sell  the  rights  to  The 
'hiladelphia  Story  (which  she  had  shrewdly 
ept  for  herself),  she  drove  a  hard  bargain. 
Unlike  many  actresses  of  the  time,  she  took 
lersonal  control  of  her  career,  her  image. 
|nd  her  pocketbook— and  if  she  hadn't,  she 
light  have  been  left  on  the  side  of  the  road 
rith  so  many  other,  once  popular  stars.  Who 
)day  remembers  Ruth  Chatterton  or  Kay 
rancis?  With  her  family  wealth.  Hepburn 
ould  have  retired  comfortably,  a  luxury 
•ther  stars  in  crisis  didn't  always  have.  But 
hat  man  would  be  expected  to  retire  at  the 
|geof33? 

Still,  as  the  years  passed,  the  real  Katha- 
ine  Hepburn  kept  coming  back  in  one  way 
»r  another  to  challenge  the  image.  It  seemed 
lifficult.  especially  in  the  early  years,  for 
tepburn  to  truly  conform,  particularly  when 
he  stakes  were  meaningful.  It  was  politics, 
lot  sex.  that  led  to  her  next  image  crisis. 

Becoming  Politically  Correct 

rhe  29.000  people  crammed  into  Gilmore 
Stadium  that  foggy  night  in  Los  Angeles 
n  May  1947  were  getting  restless.  "Wallace 
n  '48!"  they  chanted.  But  instead  of  the  for- 
ner  \  ice  president— an  ardent  liberal  consid- 
:ring  a  White  House  run  despite  the  odor  of 
ocialism  clinging  to  him— a  thin  woman  in 
i  bright-red  dress  walked  out  onto  the  stage. 
V  murmur  went  through  the  crowd.  Could  it 
eallv  he  her'.' 


Days  before.  Louella  Parsons  had  mused 
in  her  column,  "I  wonder  if  it's  true  that  Ka- 
tie has  agreed  to  appear  with  Henry  Wallace. 
I  hope  it  isn't."  Louella's  hopes  were  in  vain. 
For  yes.  it  was  Hepburn  striding  confidently 
across  the  stage.  The  crowd  went  wild.  That 
a  star  of  her  magnitude  would  show  up  in 
support  of  a  man  pilloried  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  seemed  unbelievable. 

Not  two  weeks  before.  Representative  J. 
Parnell  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  (huac).  had 
arrived  in  Hollywood  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gation into  Communist  activity  in  the  film 
industry.  Announcing  that  he  was  amazed  at 
the  extent  of  Red  infiltration,  he  called  for  im- 
mediate hearings  in  Washington. 

Thomas's  actions  had  left  Kate  (now  a 
hugely  successful  star,  thanks  to  The  Phila- 
delphia Story  and  a  couple  of  hit  pictures 
with  Spencer  Tracy)  outraged.  Grabbing 
hold  of  the  microphone,  she  barely  waited 
for  the  applause  to  die  down  before  launch- 
ing into  a  ringing  denunciation  of  what  she 
saw  as  a  witch  hunt.  "I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  attacks  on  culture."  she  said  in 
that  unmistakable  voice.  "I  speak  because 
I  am  an  American,  and  as  an  American  I 
shall  always  resist  any  attempt  at  the  abridg- 
ment of  freedom." 

Whoops  and  whistles  punctuated  the 
words  of  what  one  audience  member  called 
an  "angel  in  a  red  dress"  as  she  lambasted 
President  Truman  and  his  call  for  a  loyalty 
test,  comparing  him  to  the  "thought  police 
of  imperial  Japan."  She  excoriated  the  State 
Department  for  censoring  an  exhibition  of 
American  paintings  that  it  had  sent  abroad, 
likening  it  to  Hitler  and  his  suppression  of  art. 
She  condemned  the  segregation  that  tried  to 
silence  actor  Paul  Robeson,  "a  great  artist,  the 
most  articulate  voice  of  the  Negro  people." 

She  wasn't  finished.  "Today."  she  contin- 
ued. "Parnell  Thomas  ...  is  engaged  in  a  per- 
sonally conducted  smearing  campaign.  He  is 
aided  and  abetted  in  this  effort  by  a  group  of 
Hollywood  super-patriots  who  call  themselves 
the  Motion  Picture  Alliance  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  American  Ideals.  For  myself,  I  want  no 
part  of  their  ideals  or  those  of  Mr.  Thomas." 
The  cheering  lasted  for  a  full  five  minutes. 

Though  the  impression  of  a  liberal  Katha- 
rine Hepburn  lingers  in  the  public  mind, 
the  radical  Hepburn  of  the  late  1940s  has 
largely  been  forgotten,  owing  to  her  own 
later  image  crafting.  In  most  accounts  of  the 
period,  her  name  is  missing  from  the  lists  of 
Hollywood's  controversial  dissidents.  Few 
recall  the  very  real  career  jeopardy  the  ac- 
tress faced  following  that  speech  for  Wallace. 
Yet  Hepburn's  leftist  politics  were  a  defining 
part  of  both  her  public  and  private  lives— at 
least  until  1947. 

Her  convictions  dated  back  to  the  days 
when,  as  a  very  young  girl,  she'd  accompany 


her  socialist  mother,  the  suffragist  and  social 
reformer  also  named  Katharine  Houghton 
Hepburn,  to  meetings  of  Heterodoxy,  the 
radical  feminist  organization,  at  Polly's  Res- 
taurant, on  MacDougal  Street,  in  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village.  There,  young  Kathy 
would  have  met  such  famous  reformers  and 
activists  as  Emma  Goldman,  Mabel  Dodge 
Luhan.  and  Fannie  Hurst. 

Kate's  liberalism  was  further  bolstered  by 
her  early  romance  with  Phelps  Putnam— it 
began  when  she  was  a  senior  at  Bryn  Mawr— 
and  her  association  with  his  leftist  friends. 
By  1934  she  would  make  headlines  (and  earn 
the  enmity  of  her  bosses  at  RKO)  for  sup- 
porting Upton  Sinclair  for  governor;  a  few 
years  later,  she'd  be  in  the  news  for  refusing 
to  cross  picket  lines  of  striking  hotel  work- 
ers. Her  speech  for  Wallace,  unknow  n  to  the 
public  for  years  except  for  a  few  sentences, 
reveals  not  only  her  passion  but  also  the 
breadth  of  her  radical  views— documented 
by  F.B.I,  files  that  disclose  the  extent  of  the 
danger  she  faced  for  articulating  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gilmore  Stadium 
speech,  Hepburn  had  just  turned  40.  She'd 
spent  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  largely  self- 
less activity,  sobering  up  Spencer  Tracy,  with 
whom  she  had  entered  into  a  complex,  diffi- 
cult relationship  over  the  course  of  two  pic- 
tures they  made  together.  Woman  oj  the  Year 
and  Keeper  of  the  Flame.  Like  Putnam.  Tracy 
was  a  married  alcoholic  beset  by  personal 
demons;  he  brought  out  the  part  of  Hepburn 
that  yearned— despite  Laura  Harding  and  oth- 
er women  who  would  play  important  roles  in 
her  life— for  the  traditional  husband  and  wife 
roles  she  associated  with  her  revered  parents. 
With  Tracy  she  could  play  the  devoted  care- 
taker—but it  was  never  long  before  the  spiky, 
unorthodox  side  of  her  would  find  the  need 
for  expression.  After  several  years  of  putting 
someone  else's  needs  first.  Kate  allowed  her- 
self that  speech  at  Gilmore  Stadium.  It  was 
for  the  rebel  she  still  was  at  heart. 

By  speaking  out.  however,  Hepburn  made 
herself  once  again  a  target.  One  reader 
of  the  Hollywood  Citizen-Newi  wrote  that  Kate 
had  made  a  "plea  for  the  Communists."  Her 
red  dress  would  go  down  in  history  as  sym- 
bolic of  what  her  beliefs  truly  were.  In  a  1973 
television  interview  she  said,  "I  thought  of 
wearing  a  white  dress  and  then  I  thought 
they'd  call  me  the  dove  of  peace."  Instead,  she 
chose  red,  and  for  a  woman  who  normally 
wore  pants  the  choice  was  almost  certainly 
deliberate. 

The  furor  over  the  speech  led  by  the  end 
of  the  summer  to  reports  that  she  might  be 
subpoenaed  by  HUAC.  Drew  Pearson,  in  a 
dispatch  that  reached  papers  in  the  Midwest 
and  South,  wrote.  "It  was  Henry  Wallace 
who  made  the  headlines ...  but  it  was  movie 
actress  Katharine  Hepburn  who  really  stole 
the  show."  In  early  September.  Pearson's  col- 
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limn  reported  that  Hepburn  would  be  "in- 
vited or  subpoenaed"  when  huac  convened 
its  hearings  in  Washington  the  next  month. 

She  was  never  a  Communist,  though  her 
sympathies  certainly  leaned  leftward.  What 
truly  set  Kate's  blood  boiling  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1947  was  the  climate  of  in- 
creasing censorship,  the  attack  on  artistic 
freedom.  "I  thought  that  somebody  should 
make  the  speech  and  I  thought  that  some- 
body should  be  me"  is  the  way  she'd  remem- 
ber explaining  herself  to  Louis  B.  Mayer.  "I 
think  the  situation  is  idiotic  and  out  of  hand. 
People  are  being  crucified  who  can't  afford 
it.  and  I  can  afford  it." 

Her  optimism  about  being  able  to  afford 
the  bad  publicity  initially  seemed  justified: 
she  was  not  among  those  issued  a  subpoena 
by  huac  on  September  21.  Instead.  19  "un- 
friendly" witnesses,  mostly  writers,  were  called, 
along  with  numerous  "friendly"  witnesses, 
and  then  the  hearings  got  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington with  Parnell  Thomas  in  charge.  Also 
present  were  two  future  U.S.  presidents— Rich- 
ard Nixon,  a  member  of  huac,  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  friendly  witness. 

Director  Sam  Wood,  still  seething  over 
Kate's  ostentatious  display,  reminded  the 
committee  on  October  20  that  Hepburn 
had  participated  in  the  Henry  Wallace  rally 
that  raised  more  than  S87.000  at  Gilmore 
Stadium.  "This  money  didn't  go  to  the  Boy 
Scouts."  he  added. 

It  got  worse.  On  November  24.  Eric  John- 
ston, head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  told  a  group  of  movie  executives 
that  an  audience  in  North  Carolina  had  actu- 
ally stoned  the  screen  of  a  theater  showing  a 
Hepburn  film.  Clearly  her  career  was  on  the 
line.  This  time  it  would  take  more  than  a  trip 
to  France  to  save  Hepburn. 

Enter  Spencer  Tracy,  with  a  chance  to 
repay  the  woman  who  had  helped  him  get 
back  on  top.  Tracy  had  been  negotiating  with 
Frank  Capra  to  make  a  film  called  State  of  the 
Union,  based  on  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel 
Crouse's  play  about  a  crooked  politician  run- 
ning for  president  who  gets  a  lesson  in  values 
and  morality  from  his  estranged  wife.  Capra 
wanted  Kate  to  play  Spencer's  wife,  but  by 
April  she  had  opted  out.  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert replacing  her.  By  October,  however-just 
before  the  HUAC  hearings-  she  was  back  in. 
"Spencer  made  a  deal  to  get  Hepburn  into 
State  of  the  Union."  said  the  MGM  publicist 
Emily  Torchia.  "because  she  was  in  trouble 
and  he  thought  the  picture  could  help  her." 

State  qf  the  Union  was  the  perfect  balm  for 
Hepburn's  battered  image.  Rather  than 
run  from  politics,  she  played  -a hat  she  was. 
a  woman  of  strong  com  ictions  who  becomes 
the  conscience  of  the  film.  State  of  the  I  nion 


is  the  only  one  of  the  nine  films  Tracy  and 
Hepburn  made  together  where  she  teaches 
him  the  lesson,  the  only  one  besides  Guess 
Who's  Coming  to  Dinner  where  Kate,  not 
Spencer,  is  the  voice  of  reason.  An  example 
of  typical  Capra  populism,  the  film  walks  a 
careful  line  between  conservative  and  lib- 
eral. Grant  and  Mary  Matthews  (Spence  and 
Kate)  are.  in  fact.  Republicans,  but  the  film 
sidesteps  partisan  philosophy  and  makes  the 
point  that  true  patriots  are  defined  by  honesty 
and  compassion.  At  one  point  in  the  movie. 
Tracy  speaks  of  all  the  "simmering  hates"  in 
the  nation,  "the  petty  warfare  undermining 
our  unity."  And  he  thinks  he  knows  the  cause 
of  it:  "It's  fear. . . .  Fear  of  the  future.  Fear  of 
the  world.  Fear  of  Communism." 

Lest  the  film  be  accused  of  being  too 
critical  of  the  HUAC  investigations,  however, 
Capra  smartly  included  Adolphe  Menjou  in 
the  cast.  If  Kate  had  become  a  lightning  rod 
for  the  right,  Menjou.  an  eager  informant  for 
huac.  attracted  the  enmity  of  the  left.  Kate 
loathed  him.  but  she  no  doubt  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  working  with  him. 

According  to  an  informant  quoted  in  F.B.I, 
documents,  during  production  the  right-wing 
radio  commentator  Fulton  Lewis  Jr.  made 
a  startling  on-air  announcement.  Hepburn. 
Lewis  said,  w  ished  to  recant  her  speech  at 
Gilmore  Stadium.  Furthermore.  Lewis  said, 
a  source  representing  Hepburn  insisted  she 
did  not  "realize  the  type  of  speech"  she  was 
reading. 

Clearly  there  was  a  scheme  afoot  to  save 
Kate  from  huac's  long  arm.  The  report  in  her 
F.B.I,  file  states  that  none  other  than  Adolphe 
Menjou  had  told  the  informant  that  Spencer 
Tracy  had  insisted  to  him  that  "Hepburn 
wanted  to  make  a  statement  in  order  to  clear 
herself  with  the  American  public."  Menjou 
claimed  the  force  behind  this  was  Frank  Cap- 
ra. whose  reputation  for  American  values  was 
unassailable.  This  mea  culpa,  despite  being 
secondhand  and  relayed  only  on  Lewis's  radio 
program,  seems  to  have  satisfied  investigators. 
Kate  was  never  called  by  huac.  What  the  rec- 
ords suggest  is  that  Tracy  collaborated  with 
Menjou  to  get  the  committee  to  back  off. 

How  much  she  knew  about  the  deals  on 
her  behalf  is  debatable,  but  she'd  already 
proved  more  than  once  before  that  she  was 
amenable  to  compromise  if  it  meant  saving 
her  career. 

Unlike  so  many  others  who  were  criti- 
cized—Humphrey Bogart  wrote  a  piece  for 
Photoplay  titled  "I'm  No  Communist"— Kate 
never  offered  any  official  disavowal  of  her 
political  activity.  In  many  ways.  State  of  the 
Union  was  all  the  statement  she  needed  to 
make.  Released  in  the  spring  of  1948.  it  was  a 
gigantic  hit — possibly  because,  for  all  of  Mary 
Matthews's  nobility,  the  film  ends  with  her 
getting  "one  good  smack  on  [her]  south  end." 
Thus,  once  more.  Hepburn  submitted  to  an 
on-screen  punishment  for  her  nonconformity. 
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Three  years  later  she  went  one  better.  \ 
The  African  Queen,  a  deliberate  sta 
rehabilitation  by  Hepburn.  Bogart.  and  J 
Huston,  the  director,  all  of  whom  had  b 
painted  Red  by  Communist  witch-hunter 

At  one  point  in  the  film.  Hepburn,  pro 
and  imperious,  towers  over  an  unshaven 
gart.  who  refuses  to  take  his  boat  down 
river  to  torpedo  a  German  ship.  "In  otl 
words."  Kate  says,  "you  are  refusing  to  h 
your  country  in  her  hour  of  need'1" 

Until  now.  the  world  had  known  her 
Katharine  Hepburn  the  tomboy,  the  ret 
the  independent  woman.  Now  she  was  lav 
ing  one  more  shading  onto  the  legend:  the 
triot.  It  was  a  spin  that  the  woman  who  h 
stepped  up  for  Upton  Sinclair  might  ne 
have  contemplated,  but  she  had  her  eve 
more  than  just  stardom  now.  She  was  bui 
ing  her  legacy.  When  Hepburn  persuad 
Bogart  to  steam  down  the  river  with  her 
blow  up  the  enemy  ship,  her  relationship  w 
the  public  enters  a  new  phase.  Through 
courage  and  evergreen  morality.  Bogart 
transformed.  "I'll  never  forget  the  way 
looked  going  over  the  falls."  he  tells  her. 
awe.  "Head  up.  chin  out.  hair  blow  ing  in 
wind— the  living  picture  of  a  heroine."  Ka 
responds.  "Fancy  me,  a  heroine." 

The  African  Queen  would  be  the  sing 
most  important  film  of  Hepburn's  caret 
Some  were  better  or  made  more  money.  Bi 
The  African  Queen  made  possible  evervthii 
that  was  to  follow  for  her.  Her  battle  wl 
HUAC  had  been  the  make-or-break  one.  No 
she  took  her  first  steps  toward  becoming 
true  American  icon. 

Creating  the  Romantic  Legend 

In  1985.  when  she  was  almost  80.  He 
burn  agreed  to  speak  at  a  testimonial  U 
Spencer  Tracy,  who  had  died  in  1967.  "I'v 
decided  to  tell  the  world  Spence  and  I  wer 
lovers."  she  told  the  costume  designer  No« 
Taylor.  He  was  astonished— the  first  but  hare 
ly  the  last  of  her  inner  circle  to  have  that  re 
action. 

For  years  Hepburn  spoke  of  Tracy  to  th 
press  only  as  a  co-star  and  friend.  None 
theless.  much  of  the  public  had  embracei 
the  romantic  stories  about  the  couple  a 
chronicled  by  several  writers,  notably  Gai 
son  Kanin.  whose  1971  memoir.  Tracy  ad 
Hepburn,  had  described  all  the  supposed! 
true  details  of  the  duos  star-crossed  love  al 
fair.  Kanin  had  been  a  screenwriter  for  twi 
of  their  films,  and  the  Spence  and  Kate  wl 
emerge  in  his  pages  act  and  sound  exact! 
like  their  screen  characters.  The  book  con 
vinced  many  people  that  real  life  and  reel  lif 
were  the  same  for  the  mov  ie  couple,  thougl 
close  friends  thought  that  was  hogwash.  Ac 
cording  to  Gavin  Lambert.  George  Cuko 
called  the  book  "one  last  Tracy-Hepbun 
screenplay  from  the  pen  of  Garson  Kanin. 

Initially,  Hepburn  was  outraged  that  Kanii 
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d  \\  ritten  the  book  without  her  consent,  but 

entually.  according  to  friends,  she  came  to 

e  the  best-seller  as  a-blueprint  for  her  own 
rythmaking  about  her  years  with  Tracy. 

deed,  a  source  close  to  Kanin  confirmed 
at  the  feud  between  Kate  and  Garson  had 
jawed  by  the  time  of  the  Tracy  testimonial 
I  1986.  Kanin  may  even  have  helped  her 
,  ript  her  speech,  since  he  was  then  certainly 
,  sitting  her  with  her  own  memoir. 

By  agreeing  to  speak  at  the  Tracy  testi- 
onial.  held  at  New  York's  Majestic  Theater 
i  the  night  of  March  3,  1986.  Kate  showed 

rself  finally  willing  to  give  the  public  what 
DBemed  to  want  so  much— her  verification  of 

Wig  love  affair  between  Tracy  and  her.  But 
tmc  people  close  to  Hepburn  were  distinctly 
jicomfortable  with  her  version  of  the  past. 
}tting  in  the  audience  that  night  was  Kate's 
jiend  Irene  Selznick,  daughter  of  Louis  B. 
layer  and  former  wife  of  David  O.  Selznick. 
jccording  to  those  who  knew  her,  Irene 
fought  it  out  of  character  for  Kate  to  be  so 
•ivious  and  explicit  about  her  relationship 
|ith  Spence— a  pairing  that  she  and  others 
ie\\  to  be  rather  different  from  the  picture 
fepburn  was  now  creating. 
j  One  by  one,  distinguished  speakers  took 
e  podium  and  told  tales  of  Tracy's  craft.  But 
1st  as  often  they  related  anecdotes  about  his 
6  with  Kate,  sounding  as  if  they  were  reading 
iges  out  of  Kanin's  book.  Sidney  Pokier,  who 
nd  co-starred  with  the  pair  in  Guess  Who's 
wrung  to  Dinner,  told  of  Kate's  sitting  at  Spen- 
ds feet,  "looking  up  at  him  like  a  smitten  17- 
;ar-old."  Around  Tracy,  Poitier  assured  the 
owd.  "she  was  a  little  pussycat."  When  the 
jssycat  herself  walked  out  onto  the  stage, 
ie  audience  rose  to  its  feet.  Friends  thought 
ley'd  never  seen  Kate  quite  so  beaming. 

rhen  the  lights  dimmed,  and  The  Spen- 
cer Tracy  Legacy:  A  Tribute  by  Katharine 
epbum  flashed  on  the  screen.  Irene  Selznick 
as  further  taken  aback  by  this  gushy  docu- 
lentary,  in  which  Kate  appears  giddy  and 
ggly  as  she  recounts  her  first  meeting  with 
pencer.  "I  hope  he  likes  me,"  she  twitters, 
ke  the  sort  of  bubbleheaded  figure  she  was 
ever  successful  playing  in  film  or  onstage, 
jlznick,  aghast,  whispered.  "What  has  hap- 
sned  to  Sister  Kate?" 

Days  later  the  film  was  broadcast  on  PBS, 
ringing  Hepburn's  vision  of  her  life  with  Tra- 
l  to  a  national  audience,  ending  with  Kate 
:ading  a  letter  to  Spence.  The  Washington 
ost  called  the  effect  of  the  letter  "squirm- 
y  mortifying,"  but  the  film  got  Kate's  point 
:ross.  "Are  you  happy  finally?"  she  asks, 
sr  face  filling  the  screen.  She  was  alluding  to 
racy's  years  of  struggle  and  his  alcoholism. 
Living  wasn't  easy  for  you,  was  it?. . .  What? 
/hat  did  you  say?  I  can't  hear  you ..."  Fade 
ut  on  Kate,  chin  up.  eyes  moist. 

Kate's  friend  Robert  Shaw,  the  television 
riter.  saw  the  documentary  on  PBS  and 


asked  himself.  "What  is  Kate  thinking.'"  On 
the  one  hand,  Shaw  said,  "she  was  painting 
this  romantic  vision  that  wasn't  the  way  it 
happened,"  and  on  the  other  "she  was  imply- 
ing he  was  a  tormented,  pathetic  drunk." 

But  Kate  got  exactly  what  she  wanted  that 
night.  Forever,  in  the  minds  of  millions,  she 
and  Tracy  would  be  recalled  as  legendary 
lovers.  To  her  fabled  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence she  now  added  another,  more  hu- 
man trait.  She  had  loved  and  lost.  Hepburn 
the  Indomitable  suddenly  wanted  the  world 
to  believe  that  around  Tracy  she'd  been  just 
another  woman  who  had  suffered  the  heart- 
aches of  love.  And  how  the  public  adored 
learning  that  this  old  Lioness  in  Winter 
hadn't  been  some  stiff-collared  cold  fish. 

But  what  was  the  truth?  Why  were  old 
friends  such  as  Irene  Selznick  so  disturbed 
by  Kate's  version  of  her  life  with  Spencer? 

To  understand  the  devoted,  difficult, 
and  unorthodox  relationship  between 
Hepburn  and  Tracy,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  years  right  after  they  met.  when  they 
were  part  of  George  Cukor's  "Entente  Cor- 
diale."  the  inner  circle  of  friends  consisting 
of  the  director  himself.  Hepburn  and  Tracy, 
and  Garson  Kanin  and  his  first  wife,  the 
actress-screenwriter  Ruth  Gordon.  It  was 
an  untraditional  group  all  around.  Cukor 
was,  for  that  period,  surprisingly  unsecre- 
tive  about  being  homosexual.  Kanin  was  far 
more  circumspect.  Like  many  Hollywood 
homosexuals,  he  had  married  for  social  rea- 
sons. (Gordon  was  16  years  older  than  he.) 
To  Gavin  Lambert,  Kanin  once  mused  that 
he'd  managed  to  have  it  all:  a  wife  and  social 
respectability  on  the  one  hand  and  a  connec- 
tion to  gay  life  through  Cukor  on  the  other. 
"He'd  show  up  in  his  velvet  suits  with  his 
little-old-lady  wife  and  was  really  convinced 
he'd  fooled  people."  Lambert  said.  "Well,  he 
knew  he  didn't  fool  all  of  us." 

From  this  group  sprang  two  of  the  most 
iconic  Tracy-Hepburn  films.  Adam's  Rih  and 
Pat  and  Mike,  directed  by  Cukor  and  writ- 
ten by  Kanin  and  Gordon.  A  decade  earlier. 
Kanin  had  also  come  up  with  the  basic  idea 
for  the  first  Tracy-Hepburn  teaming.  Woman 
of  the  Year. 

Yet  when  he  turned  his  screenwriting 
talents  to  Tracy  and  Hepburn,  Kanin  sliced 
Cukor  out  of  much  of  it.  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  intimate  circle  had  consisted 
of  two  conventional  couples  rather  than  five 
free-spirited  friends.  Such  an  image  served 
Kanin's  mission  to  present  the  great  un- 
told love  story  of  America's  favorite  movie 
couple  for  mass  consumption,  with  himself 
and  Ruth  benefiting  from  the  backlight.  But 
Kanin's  revisionist  history  would  obscure  the 
more  nuanced  truth  of  the  Entente  Cordiale. 

Nonetheless,  part  of  the  image  Kanin  por- 
trayed—Kate quietly  putting  up  with  Spen- 
cer's occasional  bullying  and  insults— was 


quite  real.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  continued 
close  associations  with  women.  Hepburn  re- 
tained her  longing  for  the  kind  of  traditional 
male-female  relationship  she  had  witnessed 
between  her  parents.  Her  mother  might  have 
spent  her  days  campaigning  for  a  woman's 
right  to  vote,  but  every  evening  she  made  sure 
the  table  was  set  for  her  husband's  dinner. 

For  all  her  fascination  with  women  who 
lived  autonomous  lives  free  of  male  author- 
ity a  sensiti\e.  flawed,  masculine,  married 
man  such  as  Tracy,  such  as  Phelps  Putnam, 
and  such  as  the  director  John  Ford,  with 
whom  she'd  had  a  passionate,  if  chaste,  af- 
fair in  1936— was  irresistible  to  Hepburn.  In 
the  company  of  women  she  might  take  com- 
fort and  refuge,  but  the  great  passions  of  her 
life— even  if  they  didn't  involve  sex— were  al- 
ways reserved  for  men. 

With  Tracy.  Kate  could  go  a  step  further. 
She  could  play  the  part  of  "the  good 
wife,"  or  so  her  sister  Peg  Hepburn  Perry  be- 
lieved. And  unlike  Spencer's  actual  wife,  Lou- 
ise. Kate  was  indulgent  with  him.  never  asking 
him  to  stop  drinking.  She  simply  picked  him 
up  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  drank  because  he 
had  to.  she  believed;  a  real  man  had  to  find  a 
way  to  survive  in  the  feminized  world  of  the 
arts.  "Spencer  was  like  a  little  boy  in  so  many 
ways,"  said  a  longtime  acquaintance.  "Kate 
took  care  of  him  like  a  mother." 

Still,  more  than  that  drew  them  together. 
Tracy  and  Hepburn  were  in  fact  quite  alike 
in  a  fundamental  way.  They  were  "highly 
civilized  people,"  Kanin  wrote,  "who  held 
firmly  to  the  enlightened  principle  of  live 
and  let  live."  In  front  of  Cukor's  fireplace, 
they  could  discuss  theater  and  art  with  peo- 
ple of  various  backgrounds  and  lifestyles 
who  passed  no  judgments  on  private  affairs. 
Their  world  was  an  accepting  one  where 
marriage  occurred  for  many  reasons,  but  was 
never,  ever  required. 

Indeed,  the  subject  would  be  raised  not 
by  Hepburn  and  Tracy  but  by  writers  who 
came  along  later,  determined  to  reconcile  re- 
ality with  mainstream  presumption.  If  Tracy 
and  Hepburn  were  so  much  in  love,  the  rea- 
soning went,  wouldn't  they  quite  naturally 
want  to  get  married? 

These  observers  have  always  claimed  that 
Tracy  and  Hepburn  remained  unmarried 
because  Spencer  was  a  Catholic  and  didn't 
believe  in  divorce.  Another  explanation 
centered  on  Spencer's  son.  John,  who  was 
born  deaf.  Since  Louise  had  founded  the 
John  Tracy  Clinic  to  assist  the  families  of 
deaf  children,  she  needed  to  remain  "Mrs. 
Spencer  Tracy"  to  continue  fund-raising  and 
drawing  attention  to  the  cause.  Left  out  of 
the  equation,  however,  was  the  essential  non- 
conformity of  Kate  and  Spence.  The  actress 
Joan  Fontaine,  whom  Spence  saw  socially 
in  the  early  1950s,  would  recall  him  telling 
her,  "My  wife  and  Kate  like  things  just  as 
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they  are."  When  Robert  Shaw  met  Kate  in 
the  early  1950s,  she  told  him  point-blank 
that  she  wasn't  "the  marrying  kind."  Vs 
Shaw  insisted,  "Not  for  one  moment  did 
she  ever  sit  around  wishing  she  was  "Mrs. 
Spencer  Tracy."' 

Neither  did  Spencer  want  to  completely 
sever  himself  from  Louise.  She  was  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  his  children,  and  he  could 
see  no  one  else  in  that  role.  On  weekends 
he  enjoyed  going  back  to  the  Hill,  their  se- 
cluded home  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
where  he'd  stroll  around  the  farm  with  John 
and  Susie.  Never  once  did  his  children  see 
Spencer  take  a  drink.  Despite  giving  Louise 
the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  John's  care. 
Spencer  was  actually  quite  involved  in  his 
son's  life.  They'd  play  ball  and  hike  into  the 
mountains.  To  both  his  children.  Tracy  was 
devoted.  Susie  sometimes  accompanied  him 
to  industry  functions,  and  Spencer  made 
sure  to  be  at  every  parents'  event  given  by 
her  school. 

But  his  alternative  family  at  Cukor's  af- 
forded a  different  kind  of  nurturing. 
And  it  was  Kate— who  had  saved  Spencer's 
life  in  1945.  after  a  particularly  bad  period 
of  drinking  and  depression— on  whom  he 
relied  most.  In  the  very  beginning,  their 
relationship  may  have  been  what  Hepburn 
would  later  imply  about  it:  passionate,  com- 
mitted, and  sexual.  Watching  their  on-screen 
physical  chemistry  in  Woman  of  the  Year 
( 1942)— in  which  Kate  racked  up  more  kiss- 
ing scenes  than  in  all  her  previous  pictures 
combined— it's  easy  to  believe  that  there  may 
have  been  an  early  sexual  intimacy  between 
the  two  stars.  That  idea  would  be  publicized 
by  none  other  than  Laura  Harding,  who  told 
her  family  that  the  couple,  while  staying  at 
her  New  York  apartment,  left  behind  bro- 
ken figurines  as  evidence  of  their  passionate 
lovemaking. 

Yet  by  the  end  of  the  1940s  there  was  a 
shift,  friends-believed.  Joan  Fontaine  told  one 
interviewer  that  in  1951  Tracy  described  to 
her  his  relationship  w  ith  Hepburn  as  platon- 
ie— "good  friends.  Friends— nothing  more." 
Most  of  Kate's  intimates  felt  the  same.  "The 
relationship  with  Tracy  wasn't  physical." 
said  James  Prideaux.  "I  truly  question  how 
much  sex  was  ever  involved."  Indeed,  when 
Cukor's  biographer  Patrick  McGilligan  chal- 
lenged Garson  Kanin  on  the  authenticity  of 
his  account  of  the  Tracy-Hepburn  love  affair. 
Kanin  responded  defensively.  ""I  never  said 
they  made  love,  did  I?" 

Consider  their  films  after  Woman  of  the 
Year.  In  Without  Love  where  the  whole 
point  of  the  plot  was  to  nudge  the  two  leads 
from  platonic  friendship  into  romantic  pas- 
sion- there's  no  climax  to  their  final,  fade-out 


clinch.  He  kisses  her  neck,  and  they  embrace. 
In  State  of  the  Union,  the  reunion  of  the  two 
stars  is  capped  less  by  their  kiss  than  by  that 
comical  spanking.  In  The  Sea  of  Grass.  Kate 
sits  demurely  on  Spencer's  lap.  but  they  never 
once  touch  lips,  though  she  kisses  Melvyn 
Douglas,  who  plays  her  lover  in  the  film. 
We  seem  to  recall  lots  of  affection— smooch- 
ing even— in  Adam's  Rib.  where  the  passion 
between  Adam  and  Amanda  Bonner  is  key 
to  the  plot.  But  when  Adam  and  Amanda 
kiss,  they  move  offscreen.  Later,  in  one  case, 
we  know  they've  been  kissing  only  because 
Adam  shows  up  with  lipstick  on  his  face. -In 
Pat  and  Mike,  the  decision  to  get  married  is 
sealed  not  with  a  kiss  but  with  a  handshake. 

Some  felt  this  lack  of  on-screen  physicality 
was  a  conscious  decision  on  their  part. 
"The  word  was  that  the  writers  were  not  to 
put  in  any  love  scenes  for  them."  said  Elliot 
Morgan,  then  head  of  the  research  depart- 
ment at  MGM.  If.  in  fact,  their  real-life  rela- 
tionship had  become  platonic.  then  too  much 
kissing  on-screen  may  have  been  embarrass- 
ing for  them. 

Several  friends  felt  that  all  the  discussion 
of  their  intimacy  was  pointless.  "The  kind 
of  love  Kate  and  Spencer  shared— her  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  the  two  of  them  painting 
landscapes  together,  going  for  walks,  hav- 
ing fun— if  that's  not  intimate.  I  don't  know 
what  is."  said  the  actor  Max  Show  alter.  Quite 
possibly,  it  was  all  the  intimacy  they  needed. 
"It  may  not  have  been  the  traditional  hearts- 
and-flowers  kind  of  romance  it  was  later 
portrayed  as  being."  said  Gavin  Lambert, 
"but  it  was  a  lovely  alliance  that  made  them 
happy  to  be  together,  and  whenever  people 
find  that,  it's  wonderful." 

Still,  when  Hepburn  decided  to  record  her 
legend  for  posterity  by  writing  her  memoir. 
she  was  finally  forced  to  consider  the  question 
of  just  why  Tracy  drank,  and  why— though 
she  never  raised  the  topic— their  relationship 
had  become  platonic.  Friends  recall  that  Hep- 
burn steadfastly  resisted  introspection.  "Kate 
didn't  believe  in  that  sort  of  thing."  wrote 
James  Prideaux.  "She  was  strictly  New  En- 
gland, and  you  didn't  have  mental  problems 
in  New  England.  Work  and  exercise  took  care 
of  that."  For  all  her  celebrated  strength.  Hep- 
burn's approach  to  life  was  never  so  much 
about  confronting  her  fears  as  it  was  about 
finding  the  resourcefulness  to  step  around 
them.  "Fear."  she  told  one  interviewer,  "is  no 
builder  of  character." 

So  her  answer  for  why  Spence  drank  was. 
not  surprisingly,  facile.  Concluding  that  peace 
of  mind  was  difficult  to  come  by  for  men  like 
Spencer,  she  explained  to  one  interviewer  that 
he  was  plagued  by  "an  oversensitiv  ity  to  life." 
Spencer's  problem,  she  said  vaguely,  was  a 
"peculiar  combination"  of  his  Catholicism. 
his  imagination,  and  his  artistry. 

But  she  was  ultimatelv  left  frustrated  in  try- 


ing to  understand  Spencer's  conflicts.  "Why 
escape  hatch?"  she  asked  in  her  rambling  q 
letter  to  Spencer,  read  in  the  documentary ; 
reprinted  at  the  end  of  Me:  Stories  of  My  I 
her  1991  memoir.  She  continued.  "Why  wi 
always  opened— to  get  away  from  the  re 
able  you?  What  was  it.  Spence?  I  meant  to 
you.  Did  you  know  what  it  was?" 
It  seems  quite  likely  that  he  did. 

Located  on  the  corner  of  Hollywood  B 
levard  and  Van  Ness,  now  the  site  o 
freeway  entrance  ramp.  Scotty's  Richfi 
gas  station  has  become  part  of  filmdom's  i 
derground  history.  For  years  film  historic 
have  sought  an  interview  with  the  legend, 
Scotty.  called  by  freelance  film  journal 
and  author  David  Ehrenstein  "a  cert; 
male  madam  in  West  Hollywood,  the 
mous  Scottie."  Scotty  represents  a  vanish 
world,  a  living  link  to  a  secret  Hollywood 

Some  60  years  ago.  on  any  given  night. 
to  20  cars  might  be  lined  up  outside  Scott 
station,  but  their  drivers  seemed  to  be  k 
standing  around.  Inside  the  station,  behind  I 
oil-smudged  axles  and  piles  of  tires.  Scott 
customers  were  paving  for  more  than  just  g; 
oline.  The  attendants  were  handsome  youi 
bucks,  recently  home  from  the  war.  and  for  S. 
they  were  happy  to  wash  their  hands  and  ta 
a  trip  with  a  client  to  the  back  or  upstairs. 

"The  vice  squad  would  drive  by  and  wo 
der  why  all  these  cars  were  always  lined  t 
at  this  station."  Scotty  said,  laughing.  "B 
we  never  got  busted." 

A  farm  boy  from  Illinois.  Scotty  had  spe 
three  years  in  the  Marine  Corps.  But  by  la 
summer  of  1945  the  war  was  over  and  hord 
of  young  men  were  descending  on  Los  Ang 
les.  The  screenwriter  and  playwright  Arthu 
Laurents  remembered  the  postwar  yeai 
in  Hollywood  as  extraordinarily  sexual.  " 
didn't  matter  whether  you  were  straight  c 
gay  or  bisexual."  he  said. 

The  enterprising  Scotty  recognized  a  goo 
opportunity.  It  wasn't  just  the  boys  at  the  st. 
tion  he  also  had  girls  fanned  out  across  th 
city  to  entertain  the  rich  and  powerful.  H 
insisted  he  never  took  a  cut  for  making  his  ii 
troductions.  A  compact,  hard-muscled  mai 
Scotty  quickly  became  popular  with  higl 
profile  Angelinos.  He  reported  enjoying 
long  association  with  Vivien  Leigh,  but  h 
was  also  a  frequent  visitor  to  Cukor's  hous 
and  was  well  known  to  Cukor's  friends. 

One  night,  soon  after  the  end  of  the  wa 
one  of  those  friends  was  Spencer  Trac; 
"That  was  the  first  time,  but  it  went  on  fc 
years."  Scotty  said.  "Tracy  would  always  b 
drinking  when  I  arrived.  He'd  get  so  loadex 
He'd  sit  there  at  the  table  drinking  froi 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  two  in  th 
morning,  when  he'd  fall  onto  the  bed  an 

ask  me  to  join  him And  in  the  mornin 

he'd  act  like  nothing  happened.  He'd  just  sa 
thanks  for  staying  over." 
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'or  all  the  occasionally  unsavory  aspects  of 


his  work.  Scotty  was— and,  in  fact,  still  is 
Id  in  high  esteem  in-Hollywood.  Mam  af- 

ied  his  trustworthiness.  "I've  never  known 
Ott)  not  to  tell  the  truth."  said  Gavin  Lam- 
rt.  "He  was  always  incredibly  discreet,  and 
is  turned  down  offers  to  tell  his  story  for  pay. 
e  had  nothing  to  gain  by  telling  what  hap- 
■ned.  And  the  fact  that  George  Cukor  trust- 
I  him  that's  saying  a  lot.  George,  as  shrewd 
he  was.  had  a  good  sense  of  character.  That 


he'd  ask  Scotty  to  dinner  was  significant.  If  one 
can  use  the  word  'classy'  for  the  work  Scotty 
did.  I'd  say  that's  just  what  he  was." 

Scott\  's  recollections  allow  for  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  Tracy's  story,  his  drinking,  and 
the  complexities  of  his  relationship  with  Hep- 
burn. The  traditional  explanation  for  Spen- 
cer's torment  has  been  guilt  over  his  deaf  son. 
John  the  implication  being  that  "the  sins  of 
the  father"  had  been  visited  upon  the  son.  Yet 
why  should  Spencer's  son  be  punished  when 


the  offspring  of  other  drinkers  and  carousers 
were  left  untouched?  What  was  it  about  Spen- 
cer that  singled  him  out  for  special  sanction? 
Without  an  answer  to  that  question,  stories  of 
Tracy's  self-flagellation  over  his  son's  deafness 
have  always  seemed  a  bit  suspect. 

To  several  people  (including  Kate's  niece 
Katharine  Houghton,  who  played  Kate  and 
Spencer's  daughter  in  Guess  Who's  Coming  to 
Dinner).  Spencer  conveyed  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  was  going  to  hell    a  debilitating 


SPOTLIGHT:     STOPPARD     WATCH 


illiam  Shakespeare  set  his  Winter's  Tale  in  part  on  "the 
oast  of  Bohemia":  a  territory  both  metaphorical  and  literal  but 
ill  solidly  landlocked  within  the  Czech  Republic.  From  a  wartime 
larriage  between  a  Czech  Jewish  refugee  and  an  English  officer 
Drang  Tom  Stoppard,  our  most  witty  and  polymathic  living  play- 
'right.  Just  try  avoiding  his  work  this  season.  In  London  you  can 
o  to  see  his  Roclc  V  Roil,  a  play  for  the  more  egghead  hippie  that 
pans  the  years  between  the  subjugation  of  Prague  in  1968  and 
\e  Velvet  Revolution  of  1 989  (two  dates  where  the  last  two  digits 
re  the  same  if  inverted  and  flipped),  the  first-night  audience  for 
mich  included  Vaclav  Havel  and  Mick  Jagger.  Or  you  can  block 


time  in  New  York  at  Lincoln  Center  and  commit  yourself  to  his  trilogy, 
"The  Coast  of  Utopia,"  where  the  great  Bohemian  presents  you 
with  the  Russian  Revolution  as  it  might  have  occurred  but  didn't. 
Onstage  are  Karl  Marx  and  Mikhail  Bakunin,  as  well  as  Pushkin 
and  Turgenev  and— above  all— the  great  humanist  Alexander  Her- 
zen.  But  you  may  have  to  be  content  with  Billy  Crudup,  Jennifer 
Ehle,  Ethan  Hawke,  and  Brian  F.  O'Byrne  as  they  change  roles  and 
clothes  in  order  to  re-write  history.  Oscar  Wilde  said  that  a  map 
of  the  globe  that  did  not  include  Utopia  was  not  worth  glancing 
at.  Mr.  Wilde's  successor  is  searching  for  the  coastline  that  even 
Shakespeare  could  notlocate.  -CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 
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belief  for  a  devout  Catholic  to  live  with.  Yet 
why  was  he  so  sure  of  his  eternal  damnation? 
God  didn't  send  people  to  hell  for  drinking  too 
much.  Infidelity  to  ones  wife  might  be  enough 
to  gain  entry,  but  Tracy's  lack  of  hope  implies 
that  he  was  struggling  with  something  which 
no  amount  of  prayer  or  penance  could  undo. 

"We  knew  Spencer  wrestled  with  homo- 
sexuality," said  Elliot  Morgan,  who  remem- 
bered the  topic  being  discussed  in  hushed 
tones  at  MGM,  though  it  was  off  limits  at 
Cukor's.  "George  was  very  good  at  protect- 
ing Spencer,  because  [homosexual  tenden- 
cies] were  so  against  [Tracy's]  public  image. 
I'm  convinced  that's  why  he  drank  so  much." 

"It  was  one  of  those  very  deep,  dark  secrets 
of  Hollywood,"  said  Gavin  Lambert.  "It  al- 
ways seemed  so  odd,  because  I  never  felt  any 
gay  vibe  watching  Tracy  on-screen.  But  the 
stories  were  told  by  people  in  George's  circle 
I  trusted.  I  think  it's  really  the  only  way  to  ful- 
ly understand  why  Tracy  was  so  troubled." 

One  of  those  people  in  Cukor's  circle  was 
Richard  Gully,  aide-de-camp  for  Jack  Warner, 
who  in  a  Vanity  Fair  interview  in  2001  called 
Tracy  a  "bisexual"  who  was  "never  sober." 
Gully  added,  "I  don't  think  he  functioned  as 
a  man."  A  trusted  confidant  of  many  in  Hol- 
lywood, Gully  knew  "everybody  everywhere," 
according  to  Hedda  Hopper.  For  Gully,  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Tracy-Hepburn  rela- 
tionship was  quite  plain:  their  chemistry,  he 
said,  played  out  "only  on-screen." 

That's  not  entirely  true.  Whether  they 
were  sexual  with  each  other  or  not,  Kate 
and  Spencer  shared  an  authentic  emotional 
connection,  even  if  part  of  it  was  based  on  a 
pattern  that  today's  substance-abuse  experts 
might  call  "co-dependency"  Kate  was  always 
there  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  It  was  the  kind 
of  caretaking  she  thrived  on— an  urge  that 
dated  back  to  her  youth,  when  she'd  been  the 
emotional  support  for  her  beloved,  fragile 
brother,  Tom,  who  died  tragically  when  he 
was  15.  It  was  the  same  dynamic  that  defined 
all  of  Kate's  previous  romantic  relationships 
with  men,  from  Putnam  to  Ford  to  Howard 
Hughes,  the  multi-millionaire  aviator  and 
producer,  with  whom  she  had  been  very  pub- 
licly linked  in  1938.  Inner,  often  unexplained 
turmoil  seemed  a  prerequisite  for  Hepburn's 
male  lovers. 

Despite  her  habitual  lack  of  introspection, 
Kate  was  no  stranger  to  sexual  complexity  her- 
self, and  on  some  level  she  must  have  under- 
stood the  root  cause  of  Spencer's  conflict.  One 
night  in  early  1952,  washing  Tracy's  dishes  for 
him  at  his  bungalow  on  George  Cukor's  estate 
(where  he  lived  from  the  late  1940s  until  his 
death),  Kate  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  door.  It  was  Scotty,  who'd  returned  to  Spen- 
cer's life  during  Kate's  long  absences  while  she 


was  on  tour  in  As  You  Like  It  and  in  Africa 
filming  The  African  Queen.  Stepping  aside, 
Kate  allowed  the  young  man  to  enter.  Behind 
her,  Spencer  was  pouring  himself  a  drink. 
Kate  dried  her  hands  and  left  the  room. 

For  all  the  abuse  Spencer  could  give  Kate, 
particularly  when  he  was  drinking  or  suffer- 
ing from  insomnia,  Scotty  said  Hepburn 
could  also  land  a  mean  blow.^'She'd  tell  him 
he  was  a  fool,"  he  said.  "She  could  be  very 
cutting  to  him.  Then  she'd  walk  off  and  leave 
us  alone  to  have  sex." 

Eventually  the  illusion  of  their  life  together 
began  to  take  its  toll.  When  Kate  left  Los  An- 
geles after  completing  Pat  and  Mike  in  early 
1952,  sailing  a  few  weeks  later  to  start  rehears- 
als for  George  Bernard  Shaw's  play  Tlie  Mil- 
lionairess in  London,  she  was,  in  effect,  putting 
an  end  to  one  phase  of  her  relationship  with 
Spencer.  The  couplehood  that  had  character- 
ized them  during  the  1940s  was  over.  There 
was  no  announcement.  But  those  around  them 
knew  something  was  happening.  The  colum- 
nist Doris  Lilly  understood  Kate  "seriously 
considered  breaking  it  off"  with  Spencer;  this 
was  echoed  by  a  source  close  to  Tracy,  who 
made  the  observation  that  "Hepburn  walked 
out  on  Tracy  and  went  back  East."  Max  Sho- 
walter  said  this  was  the  period  when  Kate  had 
"taken  all  she  could  and  had  finally  seen  the 
light."  Robert  Shaw  recalled  Kate's  returning 
to  New  York  after  Pat  and  Mike  with  a  face 
more  pained  than  he  could  ever  remember. 
She  told  him,  "If  I  can't  have  what  my  parents 
had,  why  have  anything  at  all?" 

Clinking  champagne  glasses  with  Garson 
Kanin  back  at  her  town  house,  on  East 
49th  Street,  Kate  toasted  the  success  of  the 
Tracy  testimonial  and  the  documentary.  More 
occasions  to  celebrate  would  come  with  the 
publication  of  Me  and  the  release  two  years 
later  of  another  TV  documentary,  Katharine 
Hepburn:  All  About  Me,  in  which  she  was  even 
more  sentimental  and  explicit  about  her  love 
for  Tracy. 

The  truth  was,  few  were  left  alive  who 
could  directly  challenge  Kate's  version  of 
her  life  with  Spencer.  Cukor  was  gone.  So 
were  Ruth  Gordon  and,  significantly,  Lou- 
ise Tracy.  But  the  handful  of  survivors  were 
appalled.  Joe  Mankiewicz,  shaking  his  head 
over  Kate's  new  spin,  would  offer  a  word  of 
caution  to  one  potential  Tracy  biographer: 
"Don't  let  Kate  take  the  ball." 

But  the  testimonial  wa^  only  the  start  of 
Hepburn's  marketing  of  her  "great  romance" 
with  Tracy.  Throughout  the  late  1980s  and 
early  1990s,  notwithstanding  her  vaunted  de- 
mands for  privacy,  she  gave  interviews  every 
few  months.  Reporters  often  led  off  with 
questions  about  Tracy,  and  Kate  was  more 
than  glad  to  answer  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  left  Tracy  in 
1952  and  despite  other  friendships,  such  as 
the  one  with  the  journalist  Patricia  Jarrett 


during  Hepburn's  tour  of  Australia,  in  19f 
she  gave  the  impression  that  her  time  with  1 
had  been  27  years  of  steady,  unbroken  tog< 
erness.  True,  she  had  returned  periodically 
Spencer's  side  during  the  late  1950s,  wl 
his  health  was  in  decline,  and  from  196: 
1967  she  had  again  proved  selfless,  putting 
own  career  on  hold  as  she  gave  him  daily  c 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  (They  never  li\ 
together  on  Cukor's  property,  however,  as 
and  others  would  claim:  Cukor's  assistants 
called  clearly  that  Tracy  had  lived  in  one  b 
galow  and  Kate  had  lived  in  another,  with 
companion-assistant,  Phyllis  Wilbourn.) 

Yet  from  the  moment  Hepburn  stepp 
off  the  stage  after  Tracy's  testimonial, 
gave  the  world  the  deliberate  impression  ( 
marriage  in  everything  but  name,  of  a  re 
tionship  that  had  been  romantic,  sexual,  ai 
most  of  all,  conventional. 

Shortly  after  Spencer's  death,  howev 
she^d  been  more  honest.  In  one  intervie 
she  had  openly  dismissed  any  "erotic  exal 
tion"  between  them  while  celebrating  a  re 
tionship  that  had  defied  easy  definition,  th 
had  been  "more  than  ordinary."  In  this, 
seemed  to  recall  the  end  of  Pat  and  Mi 
when  Tracy's  character  says  he's  not  su 
exactly  what  it  is  that  they  have  together,  b 
whatever  it  is,  it's  special,  and  Kate's  chara 
ter  replies.  "You  bet." 

But  such  an  intricate,  nuanced  story  wou 
never  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  publi 
Hepburn  seems  to  have  believed  her  fai 
wanted  old  bromides  affirmed,  traditional  v; 
ues  upheld.  So  instead  of  the  far  more  fascin; 
ing  reality,  Kate  provided  the  basis  for  wh 
would  become  a  cherished  American  myth. 

It's  tempting  to  consider  how  things  migl 
have  been  different  if  Hepburn  hadn't  d< 
cided  to  play  the  star  game  or  hadn't  playe 
it  so  well.  What  if,  in  1934,  she  hadn't  com 
back  on  the  Paris?  What  if  she'd  never  ser 
Laura  Harding  away?  What  if.  instead  of  77i 
Philadelphia  Story,  she'd  come  back  in  193 
in  a  different  vehicle,  one  that  didn't  seer 
to  renounce  her  previous,  rather  subversiv 
heroines?  What  if  she'd  had  Philip  Barn 
or  someone  else,  write  her  a  different  kin 
of  play,  one  that  told  people  that  the  time 
were  changing  and  they'd  better  get  used  t 
women  like  her?  What  if  she  had  stood  up  £ 
that  testimonial  at  the  Majestic  Theater  an 
told  the  truth— the  real  truth— about  her  n 
lationship  with  Tracy,  how  wonderful  it  ha 
been,  how  unconventional? 

One  thing  seems  likely:  if  she'd  done  a 
that,  she  would  never  have  become  the  here 
ine  the  world  remembers.  She  would  neve 
have  been  named  the  greatest  female  scree 
legend  of  all  time  by  the  American  Film  Ir 
stitute  shortly  before  she  died.  As  a  little  gir 
Kathy  Hepburn  had  wanted  to  be  famou 
and  admired.  She  spent  her  entire  life  mal 
ing  sure  that  she  was.  □ 
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m  m>  from  p \(.,  h  -•  n -  asked  who  it  was. 
[to  was  there?  The  conversation  was  cut  short 

muffled  voices  and  the  sounds  of  a  struggle 
>er  the  use  of  the  phone.  Gina  was  rightfully 
nrried  and  thought  the  request  strange.  Deb- 
I;  had  her  own  car.  a  1975  Oldsmobile.  and 
1  uld  certainly  drive  herself  anywhere.  As 
,ina  was  hurriedly  leaving  her  apartment,  the 
sone  rang  again.  It  was  Debbie,  saying  that 
e  had  changed  her  mind,  things  were  fine  on 

r  end.  don't  bother.  Gina  again  asked  who 
us  the  visitor,  but  Debbie  changed  the  sub- 
:t  and  would  not  gi\e  his  name.  She  asked 
ina  to  call  her  in  the  morning,  to  wake  her 

she  wouldn't  be  late  for  work.  It  was  an  odd 
quest,  one  Debbie  had  never  made  before. 

Gina  started  to  drive  over  anyway,  but 
id  second  thoughts.  She  had  guests  in  her 
lartment.  It  was  very  late.  Debbie  Carter 
>uld  take  care  of  herself,  and  besides,  if  she 
id  a  guy  in  her  room.  Gina  didn't  want  to 
trude.  Gina  went  to  bed  and  forgot  to  call 
ebbie  a  few  hours  later. 

Around  11  a.m.  on  December  8.  Donna 
ihnson  stopped  by  to  say  hello  to  Debbie, 
he  two  had  been  close  in  high  school,  before 
bona  moved  to  Shawnee,  an  hour  away.  She 
as  in  town  for  the  day  to  see  her  parents  and 
itch  up  with  some  friends.  As  she  bounced 
d  the  narrow  outdoor  staircase  to  Debbie's 
irage  apartment,  she  slowed  when  she  real- 
ed  she  was  stepping  on  broken  glass.  The 
nail  window  in  the  door  was  broken.  For 
>me  reason,  her  first  thought  was  that  Deb- 
e  had  locked  her  keys  inside  and  been  forced 
i  break  a  w  indow  to  get  in.  Donna  knocked 
l  the  door.  There  was  no  answer.  Then  she 
:ard  music  from  a  radio  inside.  When  she 
irned  the  knob,  she  realized  the  door  was  not 
eked.  One  step  inside,  and  she  knew  some- 
ling  was  wrong. 

The  small  den  was  a  w  reck— sofa  cushions 
irown  on  the  floor,  clothing  scattered  about, 
cross  the  wall  to  the  right  someone  had 
irawled.  with  some  type  of  reddish  liquid. 
le  words  "Jim  Smith  next  will  die." 

Donna  yelled  Debbie's  name:  no  response, 
le  had  been  in  the  apartment  once  before,  so 
le  moved  quickly  to  the  bedroom,  still  calling 
I  her  friend.  The  bed  had  been  moved,  yanked 
it  of  place,  all  the  covers  pulled  off.  She  saw  a 
ot.  then,  on  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  the 


bed.  she  saw  Debbie  facedown,  nude,  bloody, 
with  something  written  on  her  back. 

Donna  froze  in  horror,  unable  to  step  for- 
ward, instead  staring  at  her  friend  and  wait- 
ing for  her  to  breathe.  Maybe  it  was  just  a 
dream,  she  thought. 

She  backed  away  and  stepped  into  the 
kitchen,  where,  on  a  small  white  table,  she 
saw  more  words  scribbled  and  left  behind  by 
the  killer.  He  could  still  be  there,  she  sud- 
denly thought,  then  ran  from  the  apartment 
to  her  car.  She  sped  down  the  street  to  a  con- 
venience store,  where  she  found  a  phone  and 
called  Debbie's  mother. 

Peggy  Stillwell  heard  the  words,  but  could 
not  believe  them.  Her  daughter  was  h  ing 
on  the  floor  nude,  bloodied,  not  moving.  She 
made  Donna  repeat  what  she  had  said,  then 
ran  to  her  car.  The  battery  was  dead.  Numb 
with  fear,  she  ran  back  inside  and  called 
Charlie  Carter.  Debbie's  father  and  her  ex- 
husband.  The  divorce  a  few  years  earlier  had 
not  been  amicable,  and  the  two  rarely  spoke. 

No  one  answered  at  Charlie  Carter's.  A 
friend  named  Carol  Edwards  lived  across 
the  street  from  Debbie.  Peggy  called  her.  told 
her  something  was  terribly  wrong,  and  asked 
her  to  run  and  check  on  her  daughter.  Then 
Peggy  waited  and  waited.  Finally  she  called 
Charlie  again,  and  he  answered  the  phone. 

Carol  Edwards  ran  down  the  street  to  the 
apartment,  noticed  the  same  broken  glass 
and  the  open  front  door.  She  stepped  inside 
and  saw  the  body. 

Charlie  Carter  was  a  thick-chested  brick- 
mason  who  occasionally  worked  as  a  bouncer 
at  the  Coachlight.  He  jumped  in  his  pickup 
and  raced  toward  his  daughter's  apartment, 
along  the  way  thinking  every  horrible  thought 
a  father  could  have.  The  scene  was  worse  than 
anything  he  could  have  imagined. 

When  he  saw  her  body,  he  called  her  name 
twice.  He  knelt  beside  her.  gently  lifted  her 
shoulder  so  he  could  see  her  face.  A  bloody 
washcloth  was  stuck  in  her  mouth.  He  was  cer- 
tain his  daughter  was  dead,  but  he  waited  any- 
way, hoping  for  some  sign  of  life.  When  there 
was  none,  he  stood  slowly  and  looked  around. 
The  bed  had  been  moved,  shoved  away  from 
the  wall,  the  covers  were  missing,  the  room  was 
in  disarray.  Obviously,  there  had  been  a  strug- 
gle. He  walked  to  the  den  and  saw  the  words 
on  the  wall,  then  he  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
looked  around.  It  was  a  crime  scene  now.  Char- 
lie stuffed  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  left. 

Donna  Johnson  and  Carol  Edwards  were 
on  the  landing  outside  the  front  door,  crying 
and  waiting.  They  heard  Charlie  say  good- 
bye to  his  daughter  and  tell  her  how  sorr\  he 
was  for  what  had  happened  to  her.  When  he 
stumbled  outside,  he  was  crying,  too. 

"Should  I  call  an  ambulance0"  Donna 
asked. 

"No."  he  said.  "Ambulance  won't  do  no 
good.  Call  the  police." 


The  Crime  Scene 

The  paramedics  arrived  first,  two  of  them. 
They  hustled  up  the  stairs,  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  within  seconds  one  was  back  out- 
side, on  the  landing,  vomiting. 

When  Detective  Dennis  Smith  arrived  at 
the  apartment,  the  scene  outside  was  busy 
with  street  cops,  paramedics,  onlookers,  and 
even  two  of  the  local  prosecutors.  When  he  re- 
alized it  was  a  potential  homicide,  he  secured 
the  area  and  sealed  it  off  from  the  neighbors. 

A  captain  and  17-year  veteran  of  the  Ada 
Police  Department.  Smith  knew  what  to  do. 
He  cleared  the  apartment  of  everyone  but 
himself  and  another  detective,  then  he  sent 
the  other  cops  throughout  the  neighborhood, 
knocking  on  doors,  looking  for  witnesses. 
Smith  was  fuming  and  fighting  his  emo- 
tions. He  knew  Debbie  well:  his  daughter 
and  Debbie's  youngest  sister  were  friends. 
He  knew  Charlie  Carter  and  Peggy  Stillwell 
and  couldn't  believe  that  their  child  was  ly- 
ing dead  on  the  floor  of  her  own  bedroom. 
When  the  crime  scene  was  under  control, 
he  began  an  examination  of  the  apartment. 

The  glass  on  the  landing  came  from  a  bro- 
ken pane  in  the  front  door,  and  it  was  shat- 
tered both  to  the  inside  and  to  the  outside.  In 
the  den  there  was  a  sofa  to  the  left,  and  its 
cushions  had  been  throw  n  around  the  room. 
In  front  of  the  sofa  he  found  a  new  flannel 
nightgown,  a  Wal-Mart  tag  still  attached  to 
it.  On  the  wall  across  the  room  he  examined 
the  message,  which  he  immediately  knew 
had  been  written  in  nail  polish,  jim  smith 

NEXT  WILL  DIE. 

He  knew  Jim  Smith. 

In  the  kitchen,  on  a  small  white  square 
table,  he  saw  another  message,  apparently 
written  in  ketchup— don't  look  fore  us  or 
ealse.  On  the  floor  by  the  table  he  saw  some 
jeans  and  a  pair  of  boots.  He  would  soon 
learn  that  Debbie  had  been  wearing  them 
the  night  before  at  the  Coachlight. 

He  walked  to  the  bedroom,  where  the  bed 
was  partially  blocking  the  door.  The  windows 
were  open,  the  curtains  pulled  back,  and  the 
room  was  very  cold.  A  mighty  struggle  had 
preceded  death:  the  floor  was  covered  with 
clothing,  sheets,  blankets,  stuffed  animals. 
Nothing  appeared  to  be  in  place.  When  De- 
tective Smith  knelt  by  Debbie's  body,  he  no- 
ticed the  third  message  left  by  the  killer.  On 
her  back,  in  what  appeared  to  be  dried  ketch- 
up, were  the  words  "Duke  Gram." 

He  knew  Duke  Graham. 

Under  her  body  was  an  electrical  cord 
and  a  western-style  belt  with  a  large  silver 
buckle.  The  name  '"Debbie"  was  engraved  in 
the  center  of  it. 

As  Officer  Mike  Kieswetter.  also  of  the 
Ada  Police  Department,  was  photo- 
graphing the  scene.  Smith  began  gathering 
evidence  He  found  hair  on  the  body,  the  floor, 
the  bed.  on  the  stuffed  animals.  He  methodi- 
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call\  picked  up  each  hair  and  placed  it  in  a 
sheet  of  folded  paper,  a  "bindle."  then  record- 
ed exactly  where  he  found  it. 

He  carefully  removed,  tagged,  and  bagged 
the  bedsheets.  pillowcases,  blankets,  the  elec- 
trical cord  and  belt,  a  pair  of  torn  panties  he 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  bathroom,  some  of 
her  stuffed  animals,  a  package  of  Marlboro 
cigarettes,  an  empty  7Up  can.  a  plastic  sham- 
poo bottle,  cigarette  butts,  a  drinking  glass 
from  the  kitchen,  the  telephone,  and  some 
hair  found  under  the  body.  Wrapped  in  a 
bedsheet  and  found  near  Debbie  was  a  Del 
Monte  ketchup  bottle.  It.  too.  was  carefully 
bagged  for  examination  by  the  state  crime 
lab.  Its  cap  was  missing,  but  would  later  be 
found  by  the  medical  examiner. 

When  he  finished  gathering  evidence. 
Detective  Smith  began  the  fingerprinting 
process,  something  he'd  done  many  times  at 
many  crime  scenes.  He  dusted  both  sides  of 
the  front  door,  the  casings  around  the  win- 
dows, all  wooden  surfaces  in  the  bedroom, 
the  kitchen  table,  the  larger  pieces  of  bro- 


ken glass,  the  areas  of  painted  trim  around 
the  doors  and  windows,  even  Debbie's  car. 
parked  outside. 

Gar}'  Rogers  was  an  agent  with  the  Oklaho- 
ma State  Bureau  of  Investigation,  or  O.S.B.I.. 
who  lived  in  Ada.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
apartment,  around  12:30.  he  was  briefed  by 
Dennis  Smith.  The  two  were  friends  and  had 
worked  many  crimes  together. 

In  the  bedroom.  Rogers  noticed  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  bloodstain  near  the 
bottom  of  the  south  wall,  just  above  the 
baseboard  and  close  to  an  electrical  outlet. 
Later,  after  the  body  was  removed,  he  asked 
Officer  Rick  Carson  to  cut  out  a  four-inch- 
square  section  of  the  Sheetrock  and  preserve 
the  blood\'  print. 

Dennis  Smith  and  Gary  Rogers  shared  the 
initial  impression  that  there  was  more  than 
one  killer.  The  chaos  of  the  scene,  the  absence 
of  bind  marks  on  Debbie's  ankles  and  wrists. 
the  extensive  trauma  to  her  head,  the  wash- 
cloth stuffed  deep  in  her  mouth,  the  bruises  on 
her  sides  and  arms,  the  likely  use  of  the  cord 
and  belt— it  just  seemed  like  too  much  violence 
for  one  killer.  Debbie  was  not  small— five  feet 
eight  inches  tall.  130  pounds.  She  was  feisty 


and  would  certainly  have  fought  valiantj 
save  her  life. 

Dr.  Larry  Cartmell.  the  local  medical 
aminer.  arrived  for  a  brief  inspection.  His 
tial  opinion  was  that  the  cause  of  death 
strangulation.  He  authorized  the  remove 
the  body  and  released  it  to  Tom  Criswell.  c 
er  of  the  local  funeral  home.  It  was  taken 
Criswell  hearse  to  the  state  medical  examii 
office  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  it  arrive< 
6:25  P.N),  and  was  placed  in  a  refrigerated  i 

Looking  for  Leads 

Detective  Smith  and  Agent  Rogers 
turned  to  the  Ada  Police  Departr 
and  spent  time  w  ith  the  family  of  Del- 
Carter.  As  they  tried  to  console  them,  tl 
also  gathered  names.  Friends,  boyfriends, 
workers,  enemies,  ex-bosses,  anybody  w 
knew  Debbie  and  might  know  someth 
about  her  death.  As  the  list  grew.  Smith 
Rogers  began  calling  her  male  acquaintant 
Their  request  was  simple:  Please  come  do 
to  the  police  department  and  provide  us  w 
fingerprints  and  samples  of  saliva  and  he 
and  pubic  hair. 

No  one  refused.  Mike  Carpenter. 
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uncer  at  the  Coachlight  who'd  seen  Deb- 

b  in  the  parking  lot  with  Glen  Gore  around 
1:30  that  morning,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
i  lunteer  evidence.  Tommy  Glover,  another 
i  tncss  to  Debbie's  encounter  with  Gore. 
Ls  quick  to  provide  samples. 

und  7:30  p.m..  December  8.  Glen 
pre  showed  up  at  Harold's  Club,  where  he 
iieduled  to  spin  records  and  tend  bar. 
I  k  place  was  practically  empty,  and  when 
l  asked  why  the  crowd  was  so  thin,  some- 
he  told  him  about  the  murder.  Many  of  the 

stomers.  and  even  some  of  Harold's  em- 
oyees.  were  down  at  the  police  station  an- 
gering questions  and  getting  fingerprinted. 
i  Gore  hustled  over  to  the  station,  where 
was  interviewed  by  Gary  Rogers  and 
I.  W.  Barrett,  an  Ada  policeman.  He  told 
em  that  he  had  known  Debbie  Carter  since 
gh  school  and  had  seen  her  at  the  Coach- 
iht  the  night  before. 

The  entire  police  report  of  Gore's  inter- 
m  reads  as  follows: 

Glen  Gore  works  at  Harold's  Club  as  a  disc 
ckey.  Susie  Johnson  told  Glen  about  Deb- 
E  at  Harold's  Club  about  7:30  PM.  12-8-82. 
len  went  to  school  with  Debbie.  Glen  saw  her 


Monday  Dec  6th  at  Harold's  Club.  Glen  saw 
her  12-7-82  at  the  Coachlight.  They  talked 
about  painting  Debbie's  car.  Never  said  any- 
thing to  Glen  about  having  problems  with  any- 
one. Glen  went  to  the  Coachlight  about  10:30 
PM  with  Ron  West.  Left  with  Ron  about  1:15 
AM.  Glen  has  never  been  to  Debbie's  apt. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  D.  W.  Barrett, 
witnessed  by  Gary  Rogers,  and  filed  away 
with  dozens  of  others. 

Gore  would  later  change  this  story  and 
claim  that  he'd  seen  a  man  named  Ron  Wil- 
liamson pestering  Debbie  at  the  club  on  the 
night  of  December  7.  This  revised  version 
would  be  verified  by  no  one.  Many  of  those 
present  actually  knew  Ron  Williamson,  a 
somewhat  notorious  carouser  with  a  loud 
mouth.  None  remembered  seeing  him  at  the 
Coachlight:  in  fact,  most  of  those  interviewed 
stated  emphatically  that  he  was  not  there. 

When  Ron  Williamson  was  in  a  bar.  ev- 
eryone knew  it. 

Oddly  enough,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fin- 
gerprinting and  hair  clipping  on  December 
8,  Gore  fell  through  the  cracks.  He  either 
slipped  away,  or  was  conveniently  ignored,  or 
was  simply  neglected.  Whatever  the  reason. 


he  was  not  fingerprinted,  nor  did  he  give  sa- 
liva and  hair  samples. 

Over  three  and  a  half  years  would  pass 
before  the  Ada  police  finally  took  samples 
from  Gore,  the  last  person  seen  with  Debbie 
Carter  before  her  murder. 

The  murder  rocked  Ada.  Though  the  town 
had  a  rich  history  of  violence  and  kill- 
ings, the  victims  had  usually  been  cow  pokes 
and  drifters  and  such,  men  who.  if  they  hadn't 
taken  a  bullet,  vvould've  probably  discharged 
their  share  in  due  time.  But  such  a  brutal  rape 
and  murder  of  a  young  woman  was  terrify- 
ing, and  the  town  seethed  with  gossip,  specu- 
lation, and  fear.  Windows  and  doors  were 
locked  at  night.  Strict  curfews  were  laid  down 
for  teenagers.  Young  mothers  hovered  near 
their  children  as  they  played  on  the  shaded 
front  lawns. 

And  in  the  honky-tonks  there  was  talk 
of  little  else.  Since  Debbie  had  made  the 
rounds,  many  of  the  regulars  knew  her. 
She'd  had  her  share  of  boyfriends,  and  in 
the  days  following  her  death  the  police  in- 
terviewed them.  Names  were  passed  along, 
more  friends,  more  acquaintances,  more 
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boyfriends.  Dozens  of  interviews  produced 
more  names,  but  no  real  suspects.  She  was 
a  very  popular  girl,  well  liked  and  sociable, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  anyone  would 
have  wanted  to  harm  her. 

The  police  put  together  a  list  of  23  people 
who  were  at  the  Coachlight  on  December  7. 
and  interviewed  most  of  them.  No  one  re- 
called seeing  Ron  Williamson,  though  most 
knew  him. 

Tips  and  stories  and  recollections  of 
strange  characters  poured  into  the  police  de- 
partment. A  young  lady  named  Angelia  Nail 
contacted  Dennis  Smith  and  told  him  of  an 
encounter  with  Glen  Gore.  She  and  Debbie 
Carter  were  close  friends,  and  Debbie  had 
been  convinced  Gore  had  stolen  the  wind- 
shield wipers  from  her  car.  It  had  become  a 
running  dispute.  She  had  known  Gore  since 
high  school  and  was  afraid  of  him.  A  week 
or  so  before  the  murder,  Angelia  drove  Deb- 
bie to  the  house  where  Gore  was  living  for  a 
confrontation.  Debbie  disappeared  inside  the 
house  and  had  a  chat  with  Gore.  When  she 
returned  to  the  car,  she  was  angry  and  con- 
vinced he  had  taken  the  wipers.  They  drove 
to  the  police  station  and  talked  to  an  officer, 
but  no  formal  report  was  prepared. 

Both  Duke  Graham  and  Jim  Smith  were 
well  known  to  the  Ada  police.  Graham,  along 
with  his  wife,  Johnnie,  ran  his  own  nightclub, 
a  fairly  civilized  place  where  they  tolerated  lit- 
tle trouble.  According  to  Duke  Graham's  tes- 
timony, altercations  were  rare,  but  there  had 
been  a  particularly  ugly  one  with  Jim  Smith, 
a  local  thug  and  small-time  criminal.  Smith 
was  drunk  and  causing  trouble,  and  when  he 
refused  to  leave,  Duke  whipped  out  a  shotgun 
and  ran  him  off.  Threats  were  exchanged, 
and  for  a  few  days  things  were  tense  around 
the  club.  Graham  testified  that  Smith  was  the 
type  who  might  return  with  his  own  shotgun 
and  start  blasting  away.  Glen  Gore  had  been 
a  regular  at  Duke's  place  until  he  spent  too 
much  time  flirting  with  Johnnie.  When  he 
became  a  bit  too  aggressive,  she  stiff-armed 
him,  and  Duke  took  charge.  Gore  was  ban- 
ished from  the  place.  Whoever  killed  Debbie 
Carter  tried  awkwardly  to  pin  the  murder  on 
Duke  Graham  and  scare  away  Jim  Smith  at 
the  same  time.  Smith  was  already  put  away; 
he  was  serving  time  in  a  state  prison.  Duke 
Graham  drove  to  the  police  station  and  pro- 
vided a  solid  alibi. 

The  four-inch  square  of  Sheetrock  with  the 
palm  print  was  the  most  promising  piece 
of  evidence.  If  the  bloody  print  had  indeed 
been  left  on  the  wall  during  the  struggle  and 
murder,  and  if  it  did  not  belong  to  Debbie 
Carter,  then  the  police  would  h  <  a  solid  lead 
that  would  eventually  take  them  the  killer. 
O.S.B.I.  agent  Jerry  Peters  ed  the 


Sheetrock  and  carefully  compared  its  mark- 
ings with  the  prints  he'd  taken  from  Debbie 
during  her  autopsy.  His  first  impression  was 
that  the  prints  did  not  belong  to  Debbie  Car- 
ter, but  he  wanted  to  review  his  analysis. 

While  they  waited  for  results  from  the 
O.S.B.I..  Smith  and  Rogers  plowed  ahead, 
chasing  leads.  The  murder  was  still  the  hot- 
test news  in  Ada,  and  folks  \vanted  it  solved. 
But  after  talking  to  all  the  bartenders  and 
bouncers  and  boyfriends  and  late-night  char- 
acters, the  investigation  was  quickly  settling 
into  drudgery.  There  was  no  clear  suspect: 
there  were  no  clear  leads. 

On  March  7,  1983,  Gary  Rogers  inter- 
viewed Robert  Gene  Deatherage,  a  local. 
Deatherage  had  just  completed  a  short  stint 
in  the  Pontotoc  County  jail  for  drunk  driv- 
ing. He  had  shared  a  cell  with  one  Ron  Wil- 
liamson, also  locked  up  for  a  D.U.I.  The  jail- 
house  chatter  about  the  Carter  murder  was 
rampant,  with  plenty  of  wild  theories  about 
what  happened  and  no  shortage  of  claims 
of  inside  knowledge.  According  to  a  police 
report,  the  cellmates  talked  about  the  killing 
on  several  occasions,  and  such  talk  seemed 
to  bother  Williamson.  They  argued  often  and 
even  exchanged  blows.  Williamson  was  soon 
moved  to  another  cell.  Deatherage  developed 
the  vague  opinion  that  Ron  was  somehow  in- 
volved in  the  murder,  and  suggested  to  Gary 
Rogers  that  the  police  concentrate  on  Wil- 
liamson as  a  suspect. 

It  was  the  first  time  Ron  Williamson's  name 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  investigation. 

Two  days  later,  the  police  interviewed 
Noel  Clement,  one  of  the  first  men  to  volun- 
teer fingerprints  and  hair  samples.  Clement 
told  the  story  of  how  Ron  Williamson  had 
recently  visited  his  apartment,  supposedly 
looking  for  someone  else.  Williamson  walked 
in  without  knocking,  saw  a  guitar,  picked  it 
up,  and  began  discussing  the  Carter  murder 
with  Clement.  During  the  conversation.  Wil- 
liamson said  that  when  he  saw  police  cars  in 
his  neighborhood  the  morning  of  the  mur- 
der, he  figured  the  cops  were  after  him.  He'd 
had  some  trouble  in  Tulsa,  he  said,  and  he 
was  trying  to  avoid  more  of  it  in  Ada. 

The  Suspects 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  police  would  find 
their  way  to  Ron  Williamson.  A  few,  in- 
cluding Rick  Carson,  had  grown  up  with 
him,  and  most  of  the  cops  remembered  Ron 
from  his  high-school  baseball  days.  In  1983 
he  was  still  the  highest  draft  pick  Ada  had 
ever  produced.  When  he  signed  with  the 
Oakland  As  in  1971.  many  people,  certainly 
including  Williamson  himself,  thought  he 
just  might  be  the  next  Mickey  Mantle,  the 
next  great  one  from  Oklahoma.  But  after 
a  few  years  playing  Class  A  ball  for  teams 
in  Oregon  and  Florida  he  injured  his  arm, 
and  by  1978  his  dream  of  playing  in  the  big 
leagues  was  over.  The  police  now  knew  him 


as  an  unemployed  guitar  picker  who  li 
w  ith  his  mother,  drank  too  much,  and  a< 
strange.  A  mental-health  counselor  had  i 
nosed  him  as  manic-depressive.  Lithium 
prescribed,  but  he  wouldn't  take  it  regiil 

Three  months  after  the  murder  of  Del 
Carter.  Detectives  Dennis  Smith  and  M 
Kieswetter  went  to  the  Williamson  home , 
interviewed  Ron  for  the  first  time.  Willi. 
son's  mother.  Juanita,  was  present  and  b 
part  in  the  meeting.  When  asked  where 
was  on  the  night  of  December  7,  Ron  said 
did  not  remember— it  had  been  three  mon 
earlier.  Yes.  he  frequented  the  Coachlight 
well  as  the  other  clubs  around  Ada.  Juar 
went  to  her  diary,  checked  the  date,  and 
formed  the  detectives  that  her  son  had  bi 
at  home  at  10  that  night.  She  showed  th 
the  entry  for  December  7. 

Ron  was  asked  if  he  knew  Debbie  Cart 
He  said  he  wasn't  sure.  He  certainly  ki 
the  name  because  everybody  in  town  h, 
talked  of  little  else  since  the  murder.  Sm 
produced  a  photograph  of  the  victim,  a 
Ron  studied  it  carefully.  Maybe  he'd  a 
her  before,  maybe  not.  Later,  he  asked 
see  the  photo  again.  She  was  vaguely  fan 
iar.  He  vehemently  denied  knowing  an 
thing  about  the  murder,  but  did  offer  t 
opinion  that  the  killer  was  probably  a  p^ 
chopath  who  followed  her  home,  broke 
on  her,  then  fled  town  as  soon  as  the  crin 
was  committed. 

After  about  30  minutes,  the  police  ask 
Ron  if  he  would  provide  fingerprint  and  hi 
samples.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  follow. 
them  to  the  station  when  the  interview  w 
over. 

Three  days  later,  on  March  17,  they  we 
back  with  the  same  questions.  Ron  agai 
stated  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  tl 
murder  and  that  he  was  at  home  on  the  nigl 
of  December  7. 

The  police  also  interviewed  a  man  by  tl 
name  of  Dennis  Fritz,  whose  only  possib 
link  to  the  murder  investigation  was  h 
friendship  with  Ron  Williamson,  with  whoi 
he  frequented  the  bars  in  Ada.  According  I 
an  early  police  report,  Fritz  was  "a  suspect  ( 
at  least  an  acquaintance  of  a  suspect  in  tl 
Carter  murder  case." 

Dennis  rarely  went  to  the  Coachlight  an 
had  not  been  there  for  months  prior  to  tl 
murder.  No  witness  placed  him  there:  i 
fact,  by  March  1983  no  witness  had  met 
tioned  his  name.  He  was  new  to  the  area  an 
not  well  known  around  town.  He  had  nev< 
driven  Ron  Williamson  to  the  Coachligh 
He  did  not  know  Debbie  Carter,  wasn't  sui 
he'd  ever  seen  her  before,  and  had  no  ide 
where  she  lived.  But  since  the  investigate! 
were  now  on  the  trail  of  Ron  Williamsoi 
and  were  apparently  operating  under  th 
theory  that  there  were  two  killers,  they  wet 
searching  for  another  suspect.  Fritz  wj 
their  man. 
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l   s  much  as  the  police  wanted  to  charge 

YRon  Williamson  and  Dennis  Fritz  with 

I  Carter  murder,  they  simply  lacked  suffi- 

*nt  proof.  By  the  late  spring  of  1987,  they 

d  little  more  evidence  than  they'd  had  in 
summer  of  1983.  The  most  significant 

stacle  was  the  bloody  palm  print  on  the 
•mil  section  of  Sheetrock  cut  from  the  wall 

Debbie  Carter's  bedroom.  Early  in  1983, 

rry  Peters,  of  the  O.S.B.I.,  had  examined 

•  print  carefully  and  concluded  that  it  was 

t  from  Dennis  Fritz  or  Ron  Williamson, 
br  did  it  match  Debbie  Carter.  It  was  a 

int  left  by  the  killer. 

'  At  that  time,  the  hands  had  been  perfect, 
id  Peters  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  taken  a 
!ll  and  thorough  set  of  prints.  When  he  is- 

cd  his  report  three  months  later,  he'd  been 
jrtain  in  his  findings. 

|  Now,  four  and  a  half  years  later.  Bill  Pe- 
jrson,  the  Ada  district  attorney,  seized  upon 
ie  idea  of  exhuming  Debbie's  body  and  ex- 
pining  her  palm  prints  again.  Three  days 
iter  the  exhumation.  Peters  issued  a  revised 
port  in  which  he  concluded  that  the  bloody 
int  matched  Debbie  Carter's  palm. 

The  report  was  exactly  what  Bill  Peterson 
:eded.  Armed  with  the  proof  that  the  bloody 
int  did  not  belong  to  some  unknown  killer 
it  had  been  left  by  Debbie  as  she  struggled 
r  her  life,  he  was  free  to  go  after  his  prime 
ispects. 

While  the  authorities  claimed  that  the  ex- 
lmation  and  its  details  were  confidential, 
."terson  chatted  with  the  Ada  Evening  News 
lyway.  "What  we  found  confirmed  our  sus- 
cions.  We  were  checking  some  evidence." 
:  was  quoted  as  saying. 

What,  exactly,  was  found?  Peterson 
ouldn't  confirm  the  details,  but  a  "source" 
as  willing  to  tell  all.  The  source  said,  "The 
>dy  was  exhumed  so  the  woman's  palm 
•ints  could  be  made  and  compared  with  a 
oody  palm  print  found  on  her  apartment 
all." 

The  source  went  on:  "Elimination  of  the 
)ssibility  that  the  bloody  palm  print  was 
imeone  other  than  the  victim  was  crucial 

the  investigation." 

"I  do  feel  better  about  the  case,"  Peterson 
id. 

He  obtained  warrants  for  the  arrests  of 
on  Williamson  and  Dennis  Fritz. 

Ron  was  taken  into  custody  without  in- 
dent. He  was  wearing  jeans  and  sneakers 
id  was  shirtless.  At  the  jail.  Detective  Mike 
askin  read  him  his  Miranda  rights  and 
;ked  if  he  would  like  to  talk.  Sure,  why  not. 
etective  James  Fox  joined  the  interview. 

Ron  repeatedly  said  he  had  never  met 
•ebbie  Carter,  had  never  been  in  her  apart- 
ient,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  had 
:ver  seen  her.  He  never  wavered. 

Ron  was  placed  in  the  county  jail.  At 
ast  a  month  had  passed  since  he  had  taken 
ly  medications. 


The  same  day,  Dennis  Fritz  was  arrested 
in  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  staying 
with  his  aunt,  and  taken  to  a  small  interroga- 
tion room  at  a  police  station  there.  Accord- 
ing to  Fritz,  Smith  and  Rogers  went  through 
the  Miranda  warnings,  then  announced  that 
they  intended  to  get  a  confession.  Smith  be- 
came the  nice  guy,  his  pal  who  really  wanted 
to  help.  Rogers  was  instantly  abusive— curs- 
ing, threatening,  poking  Dennis  in  the  chest 
repeatedly.  The  cops  said  they  had  known 
for  years  that  Fritz  and  Williamson  raped 
and  murdered  Debbie  Carter,  and  now  the 
crime  had  been  solved.  All  they  needed  was 
a  confession.  "I  have  nothing  to  confess," 
Fritz  said  over  and  over.  What  evidence  do 
you  have?  Show  me  the  evidence. 

One  of  Rogers's  favorite  lines  was  "You're 
insulting  my  intelligence."  And  each  time 
Fritz  was  tempted  to  say,  "What  intelligence?" 
But  he  did  not  want  to  get  slapped. 

Fritz  recalls  that  after  two  hours  of  abuse, 
he  finally  said,  "All  right,  I'll  confess."  The 
cops  seemed  relieved;  since  they  had  no 
proof,  they  were  about  to  crack  the  case 
with  a  confession.  Smith  hustled  out  to  find 
a  tape  recorder.  Rogers  quickly  arranged  his 
notepad  and  pens.  Let's  have  it. 

When  they  were  all  set,  Fritz  looked  direct- 
ly at  the  tape  recorder  and  said,  "Here's  the 
truth.  I  did  not  kill  Debbie  Carter  and  know 
nothing  about  her  murder." 

Fritz  said  Smith  and  Rogers  went  ballis- 
tic—more threats,  more  verbal  abuse.  Fritz 
was  rattled  and  frightened,  but  he  held  firm. 
He  maintained  his  innocence,  and  they  fi- 
nally called  off  the  interrogation.  He  refused 
extradition  to  Oklahoma  and  waited  in  jail 
for  the  process  to  run  its  course. 

Bad  Dream 

Later  that  day,  Saturday,  Ron  was  led  from 
the  jail  to  the  police  station  for  another 
interview.  Smith  and  Rogers,  back  from  their 
arrest  of  Fritz,  were  waiting.  Their  goal  was 
to  make  him  talk.  Smith,  who  lived  in  Ada. 
was  replaced  by  O.S.B.I.  agent  Rusty  Feath- 
erstone.  who  lived  in  Oklahoma  City.  They 
decided  not  to  use  video.  After  leading  the  in- 
vestigation for  over  four  years,  and  believing 
for  much  of  that  time  that  Williamson  was 
guilty.  Smith  nonetheless  was  not  present  for 
the  crucial  interrogation. 

The  Ada  Police  Department  was  well 
stocked  with  audio  and  video  equipment, 
and  it  was  frequently  used.  Interrogations, 
and  especially  confessions,  were  almost  al- 
ways recorded  on  tape.  The  police  were  quite 
aware  of  the  powerful  impact  of  showing  a 
confession  to  a  jury. 

When  confessions  were  not  recorded  on 
video,  they  were  often  taken  by  audio.  The 
police  had  plenty  of  tape  recorders. 

And  when  neither  audio  nor  video  was 
used,  the  suspect  was  usually  asked  to  write, 
if  he  could  in  fact  read  and  write,  his  own 


version  of  what  happened.  If  the  suspect  hap- 
pened to  be  illiterate,  then  a  detective  would 
write  the  statement,  read  it  back  to  the  defen- 
dant, and  ask  him  to  sign  it. 

None  of  these  methods  were  used  on 
May  9,  1987.  Williamson,  who  was  quite 
literate  and  had  a  much  wider  vocabulary 
than  either  of  his  two  interrogators,  watched 
as  Featherstone  took  notes.  He  said  he 
understood  his  Miranda  rights  and  agreed 
to  talk. 

The  police  version  reads  as  follows: 

Williamson  said,  "Okay,  December  the 
8th.  1982. 1  was  hanging  out  at  the  Coachlight 
frequently  and  I  was  there  one  night  looking 
at  a  girl,  a  pretty  girl,  and  thought  I  should  fol- 
low her  home." 

Williamson  paused,  then  acted  as  if  he 
wished  to  say  something  that  started  with  the 
letter  F,  but  then  paused  again.  Then  he  con- 
tinued, "Thought  what  if  something  bad  would 
happen  that  night,  and  followed  her  home." 

Williamson  then  paused  and  talked  about 
when  he  stole  a  stereo. 

Williamson  then  said,  "I  was  with  dennis, 
and  we  went  to  the  Holiday  Inn,  and  told  a  girl 
that  we  had  a  bar  in  our  car.  and  got  her  and 
she  jumped." 

Williamson  talked  in  sporadic  phrases  and 
Agent  rogers  asked  Williamson  to  concen- 
trate and  get  back  to  talking  about  the  debbie 
carter  case. 

Williamson  said.  "Okay,  I  had  a  dream 
about  killing  debbie,  was  on  her,  had  a  cord 
around  her  neck,  stabbed  her.  frequently,  pulled 
the  rope  tight  around  her  neck." 

Williamson  said.  "I  am  worried  about  what 
this  will  do  to  my  family,"  and  then  he  said, 
"My  mother  is  dead  now." 

Agent  Rogers  asked  Williamson  if  he  and 
dennis  were  there  that  night  and  Williamson 
answered  "yes."  Agent  featherstone  asked 
Williamson.  "Did  you  go  there  with  the  in- 
tention to  kill  her?"  Williamson  responded. 
"Probably." 

Agent  featherstone  asked,  "Why?"  Wil- 
liamson responded.  "She  made  me  mad." 
Agent  featherstone  asked,  "How  do  you 
mean?  Mean  to  you?" 

"A  bitch?"  Williamson  responded,  "No." 
Williamson  paused  briefly  then  said,  "Oh  my 
God  you  can't  expect  me  to  confess,  I've  got 
my  family,  I've  got  my  nephew  to  protect.  My 
sister,  it  will  tear  her  up.  It  can't  hurt  my  moth- 
er now  since  she  is  dead.  It's  been  on  my  mind 
since  it  happened." 

At  about  1938  hours.  Williamson  said.  "If 
you're  going  to  try  me  on  this.  I  want  tanner 
in  Tulsa.  No,  I  want  daytd  morris." 

The  mention  of  David  Morris,  a  lawyer 
who  had  represented  Williamson  before, 
spooked  the  detectives,  and  they  stopped  the 
confession.  They  called  Morris,  who  instruct- 
ed them  to  stop  interrogating  Williamson  im- 
mediately. 

The  statement  was  not  signed  by  William- 
son. It  was  never  shown  to  him. 

The  case  was  coming  together  nicely  for 
the  cops  and  prosecutors.  The  fact  that  Deb- 
bie Carter  was  not  stabbed  was  of  little  con- 
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sequence.  Juries  will  convict  if  they  can  be 
adequately  shocked. 

If  one  dream  confession  could  nail  Wil- 
liamson, then  another  could  put  him  away. 
A  few  days  later,  a  jailer  named  John  Chris- 
tian stopped  by  Ron's  cell.  He  and  Ron  had 
grown  up  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The 
Christian  household  was  full  of  boys,  one  the 
same  age  as  Ron.  and  he  was  often  included 
in  lunch  and  dinner.  They  played  baseball 
together  in  the  streets  and  the  leagues  and  at- 
tended Byng  Junior  High. 

Untreated  and  unmedicated.  Ron  was  far 
from  a  model  inmate.  The  Pontotoc  County 
jail  is  a  windowless  concrete  bunker,  for  some 
reason  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  courthouse 
lawn.  The  ceilings  are  low,  the  atmosphere 
cramped  and  claustrophobic,  and  when  some- 
one screams,  everyone  hears  it.  Ron  screamed 
often.  When  he  wasn't  yelling,  he  was  singing, 
crying,  wailing,  complaining,  or  either  protest- 
ing his  innocence  or  ranting  on  about  Debbie 
Carter.  He  was  placed  in  one  of  the  two  soli- 
tary cells,  as  far  away  from  the  crowded  bull 
pen  as  possible,  but  the  jail  was  so  small  that 
Ron  could  disrupt  it  from  anywhere. 

Only  John  Christian  could  settle  him  down, 
and  the  other  inmates  came  to  appreciate  the 
changing  of  the  guard.  When  Christian  ar- 
rived, he  immediately  went  to  Ron's  cell  and 
calmed  him.  They  would  talk  about  the  old 
days,  growing  up.  playing  ball,  friends  they 
had  known  back  then.  They  talked  about  the 
Carter  case  and  how  unfair  it  was  for  Ron  to 
be  charged.  For  eight  hours  Ron  was  quiet. 
His  solitary  cell  was  a  rathole,  but  he  managed 
to  sleep  and  read.  Before  Christian  punched 


out,  he  checked  on  Ron,  who  was  usually 
pacing,  smoking,  getting  himself  psyched  up 
to  begin  the  racket  as  soon  as  the  new  guard 
arrived. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  May  22,  Ron  was 
awake  and  knew  Christian  was  at  the  front 
desk.  Ron  called  him  back  and  wanted  to 
talk  about  the  murder.  According  to  Chris- 
tian, Ron  said,  "Now  just  imagine  this.  I 
dreamed  this  is  what  took  place.  Just  imag- 
ine that  I  was  living  in  Tulsa,  and  I'd  been 
drinking  and  taking  quaaludes  all  day,  and 
I  drove  to  Buzzy's  Club  (Coachlight  Club), 
and  just  imagine  that  I  drank  some  more  and 
got  a  bit  drunker.  Just  suppose  that  I  ended 
up  at  Debbie  Carter's  door  and  knocked  on 
the  door  and  she  said  just  a  minute  I'm  on 
the  phone.  Just  imagine  I  busted  the  door  in 
and  I  raped  and  killed  her." 

Williamson  then  said.  "Don't  you  think  if 
I  was  the  person  that  killed  her.  that  I  would 
have  gotten  some  money  from  my  friends 
and  left  town?" 

Christian  thought  little  of  the  conversation, 
but  did  repeat  it  to  a  fellow  officer.  It  was  re- 
peated again  and  again,  and  finally  made  it  to 
Gary  Rogers.  The  detective  saw  an  opportu- 
nity for  additional  evidence  against  their  killer. 
Two  months  later,  he  asked  Christian  to  repeat 
what  Ron  had  told  him.  Rogers  typed  up  a  re- 
port, added  quotation  marks  where  he  thought 
appropriate,  and  the  police  and  prosecutor 
then  had  their  second  dream  confession.  Not 
a  single  word  was  included  to  reflect  Ron's 
many  denials  of  involvement  in  the  crime. 

Ron  Williamson  and  Dennis  Fritz  were 
tried  separately  for  the  rape  and  mur- 
der of  Debbie  Carter.  Fritz  was  convicted  of 
first-degree  murder  and  sentenced  to  life  in 


prison  on  April  11,  1988.  Ten  days  later 
liamson  was  also  convicted  of  first-des 
murder  and  sentenced  to  death.  Both  i 
appealed  numerous  times  without  succ 
In  1991  the  Oklahoma  Court  of  App 
affirmed  Williamson's  conviction,  acknc 
edging  flaws  in  the  original  trial  but  ci 
"overwhelming  evidence"  against  him. 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  further  appe 
In  August  1994,  Williamson  and  his  fan 
were  told  he  would  be  executed  by  let 
injection  on  September  27.  1994.  His 
chance  was  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  hab 
corpus.  The  judge  who  reviewed  it,  Fn 
Seay,  was  stunned  by  the  violations  of  i 
process  that  led  to  the  conviction.  Just 
days  before  Williamson  was  scheduled 
be  executed.  Judge  Seay  granted  a  stay.  C 
year  later  he  granted  a  new  trial,  in  wh 
Bill  Peterson  agreed  to  DNA-test  reque 
from  the  defense,  now  led  by  Innocer 
Project  co-founder  Barry  Scheck.  Peter* 
was  sure  the  original  verdict  would  be  c 
firmed.  He  was  wrong.  The  tests  conclud 
that  the  semen  and  hair  samples  from  t 
crime  scene  did  not  belong  to  Williams 
or  Fritz,  but  to  Glen  Gore.  In  a  packi 
Ada  courtroom  on  April  15,  1999.  with  t 
national  media  watching,  Williamson  ai 
Fritz  were  exonerated  and  set  free.  Th 
would  go  on  to  receive  a  multi-millic 
dollar  civil  settlement  from  the  state 
Oklahoma  in  2003. 

That  same  year,  Glen  Gore  was  convicti 
of  murdering  Debbie  Carter,  and  he  was  se 
tenced  this  year  to  life  without  parole.  W 
liamson  and  Fritz  both  struggled  to  put  thi 
lives  back  together  after  all  they  had  beii 
through.  Williamson  died  of  cirrhosis  oft! 
liver  in  2004.  D 


Eg)  Pt 


continued  from  pa gi  »<n  his  face  far  less 
frequently  now.  and  appeared  forced  when 
it  did.  I  also  noticed  a  small  circle  of  dis- 
coloration at  the  center  of  his  forehead  that 
hadn't  been  there  before,  the  telltale  scar- 
ring a  devout  Muslim  man  gets  from  repeat- 
edly touching  his  head  to  the  ground  during 
prayer.  I  asked  him  about  it. 

"Yes.  I  go  to  the  mosque  a  lot  now."  He 


laughed.  His  old  grin  came  back.  "I  have  a 
lot  of  free  time." 

From  a  poor  family— his  father  was  a  day 
laborer— Farouk  had  started  out  as  a  diligent 
student  with  hopes  of  going  to  university,  but 
failing  to  win  admission  to  the  local  universi- 
ty, he  was  shunted  into  a  vocational-training 
center.  After  a  short  time,  though,  his  parents 
could  no  longer  afford  the  tuition,  and.  just 
like  that,  he  became  part  of  the  vast  horde 
of  young  Egyptian  men  countless  millions 
of  them— in  search  of  a  job,  any  job.  Into  his 
early  20s,  he  found  occasional  part-time  work 
in  Bani  Suweif,  while  making  periodic  forays 
to  Cairo  in  search  of  something  better. 

There  was  nothing  better. 

Then,  in  2002.  Farouk's  luck  finally  changed: 
with  a  friend's  work  permit,  he  managed  to 
cross  the  police  checkpoint  into  Sharm  al- 
Sheikh.  For  the  twentysomething  charmer 
from  Bani  Suweif,  it  was  like  crossing  into 
a  world  he  had  only  dreamed  of.  a  land  of 
limitless  possibility. 


In  the  Sun 

Upon  entering  the  courtyard  of  the  walk 
compound,  I  was  met  by  an  odd  sight:  i 
the  early-afternoon  light,  about  a  half-doze 
men  lay  sprawled  over  the  bare  sand  sour 
asleep,  and  there  was  something  in  the  tigl 
cluster  they  had  formed  with  their  bodi< 
that  reminded  me  of  so  many  resting  pac 
animals.  Not  everyone  was  sleeping,  thougl 
Leaning  his  back  against  a  wall,  the  weatl 
ered  lines  of  his  dark  face  offset  by  a  whit 
robe,  sat  Sheikh  Ahmed,  father  of  the  inf 
mous  Flaifil  brothers. 

The  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  an  ii 
termediary  who  had  initially  been  doubtful  tl 
sheikh  would  agree  to  talk  to  me.  Reluctanc 
would  have  been  understandable,  for  the  deal 
of  his  youngest  son.  Suleiman,  at  the  Taba  H: 
ton.  had  been  only  the  beginning  of  ver\  ba 
times  for  the  Flaifil  family— and.  to  a  lesser  d 
gree.  for  all  the  residents  of  northern  Sinai. 

Once  Suleiman  had  been  identified  i 
one  of  the  Taba  bombers.  Egyptian  securit 
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rces  descended  en  masse  on  the  al-'Arish 

gion  of  northeastern  Sinai,  rounding  up 
ie  male  populations  of  entire  neighbor- 
jods  and  villages  for  questioning.  Accord- 
g  to  the  Egyptian  Organization  for  Human 
ights.  as  many  as  3,000  men  from  the  re- 
on  were  caught  up  in  the  dragnet— some 
prickly  released,  others  held  for  months- 
id  there  were  persistent  reports  of  torture 
nong  the  detainees.  Naturally,  the  extend- 
i  Flaifil  family  came  in  for  special  atten- 
jn:  Sheikh  Ahmed  and  many  other  males 
f  the  clan  had  been  hauled  off  to  Tora  Pris- 
i.  outside  Cairo,  and  some  were  kept  there 
j>r  weeks. 

More  bad  news  was  coming.  In  March 
005  the  government  released  an  indictment 
aming  three  conspirators  in  the  Taba  bomb- 
ags:  two  men  already  in  custody,  and  one 
.ill  at  large.  That  fugitive  was  one  of  Sheikh 
'.hmed's  other  sons.  Muhammad.  In  late 
jly  2005.  Muhammad's  luck  ran  out;  he 
as  killed  along  with  his  wife  in  a  purport- 
d  shoot-out  with  the  security  forces  in  the 
Uaqa  Mountains  just  east  of  Cairo. 
,  "They  killed  him  over  there."  his  father 
fiid,  waving  his  hand  at  the  far  wall  of  the 
ompound.  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
istant  mountains.  "The  police  came  and 
)ld  me  a  few  days  later." 

Initially.  I  attributed  the  sheikh*s  lack  of 
ffect  in  discussing  the  deaths  of  his  two 
ins  to  a  certain  cultural  barrier.  The  Flaifils 
■  ere  Bedouin,  the  desert  tribesmen  who  are 
cattered  from  Saudi  Arabia  clear  across 
Jorth  Africa,  and  in  their  hard  life  stoicism 
omes  with  the  territory.  Sheikh  Ahmed  was 
o  more  forthcoming,  however,  when  I  asked 
lore  neutral  questions— about  his  sons' 
iterests,  their  personalities— and  I  finally 
sked  why. 

"Because  five  years  ago.  I  put  them  in  the 
un,"  he  replied. 

The  verb  in  Arabic  is  shammasa,  and  in 
his  context  means  "to  banish."  In  Egypt, 
/here  family  ties  form  the  very  core  of  one's 
ientity,  there  can  be  no  worse  punishment; 
n  fact,  being  "put  in  the  sun"  is  so  severe 
nd  so  rarely  invoked  that  many  Egyptians 
lon't  even  know  the  phrase's  meaning. 

According  to  Sheikh  Ahmed,  his  sons' 
waywardness  began  when  they  were  attend- 
ig  high  school  in  al-Arish,  the  principal  city 
f  northern  Sinai.  10  miles  down  the  road 
rom  the  tribal  village.  There,  they  appar- 
ntly  took  stock  of  their  surroundings  and 
aw  a  lot  to  dislike. 

While  obviously  not  to  the  Flaifil  broth- 
rs'  extreme,  a  very  deep  sense  of  disen- 
ranchisement  runs  through  the  people  of 
lorthern  Sinai.  Part  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  the 
ontinuing  impoverishment  of  the  region 
ven  as  the  tourist  resorts  in  southern  Sinai 
worn,  but  it  also  stems  from  the  complexi- 
ies  of  recent  Egyptian  history.  Seized  by  the 
sraelis  in  the  1967  Six-Day  War.  the  Sinai 


was  returned  to  Egypt  only  after  the  signing 
of  the  Camp  David  Accords,  in  1978;  living 
under  Israeli  occupation  for  all  those  years, 
many  residents  naturally  traded  with  and 
were  frequently  employed  in— the  hated  "Zi- 
onist state."  No  matter  that  today  the  two  na- 
tions are  officially  at  peace— many  Egyptian- 
government  officials  still  regard  the  residents 
of  northern  Sinai  as  untrustworthy  "collabo- 
rationists" and  don't  consider  them  Egyp- 
tians at  all.  Not  without  reason,  then,  many 
Sinai  natives  have  long  felt  they  are  second- 
class  citizens,  with  the  added  insult  now  of 
being  barred  from  the  opulent  tourist  en- 
claves in  their  midst. 

Rather  than  to  overt  political  activism, 
however,  the  Flaifil  brothers  channeled  their 
newfound  discontent  in  a  very  different  di- 
rection, one  that  would  ultimately  lead  to 
their  banishment  from  the  tribe.  In  al-Arish. 
Sheikh  Ahmed  explained,  his  sons  fell  in 
with  a  "religious  group"  that  had  major  prob- 


lems with  the  brand  of  Islam  the  Flaifil  clan 
practiced.  "They  came  back  here  and  told 
me  that  I  was  a  kafir,  an  infidel,  that  we  were 
all  infidels,  and  we  had  to  change.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  them— many  of  us  did— but,  fi- 
nally, there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  so 
I  put  them  in  the  sun." 

The  Flaifils  practiced  Sufism.  a  mystical 
version  of  Islam  that  some  other  Muslim 
sects  view  as  somewhat  primitive.  Still,  it 
was  hard  to  imagine  any  but  the  most  ardent 
fundamentalists  carrying  their  distaste  to  the 
point  of  denouncing  their  own  families. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  the  audience  drawing 
to  an  end.  "Anyway,  what  is  the  use  of  talk- 
ing about  all  this  now?  Five  years  ago  they 
left  me  and  that  is  all  I  know.  Now  they  are 
dead,  it  is  finished,  and  may  God  have  mer- 
cy on  their  souls." 

The  Flaifil  brothers  had  left  this  place 
and  been  cast  into  the  modern  world.  In- 
stead of  its  offering  an  easier  life  than  the 
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one  they  had  known  in  their  village,  they 
apparently  saw  in  it  a  vision  of  hell,  a  place 
to  be  destroyed. 

Paradise  Lost 

In  trying  to  describe  his  first  impressions 
of  Sharm  al-Sheikh.  Farouk  groped  for 
words,  it  was  just  incredible  to  me.  I  had 
never  imagined  that  a  place  could  be  so 
beautiful,  or  that  people  lived  in  such  luxury. 
It  was  like  1  was  watching  a  movie." 

It  was  more  than  just  the  opulence  of  the 
resorts  and  fancy  boutiques  that  Farouk  had 
to  adjust  to.  The  extent  of  his  romantic  ex- 
periences in  conservative  Bani  Suweif  had 
been  limited.  In  Sharm  al-Sheikh.  he  had 
crossed  into  a  hedonistic  playground,  a  land 
of  bars,  casinos,  and  barely  clad  foreign  girls 
lounging  on  the  beach. 

Most  remarkable  of  all.  he  actually  man- 
aged to  find  a  job.  With  Farouk"s  w  inning 
personality  and  near  fluency  in  English,  a 
food-and-beverage  manager  for  a  hotel  hired 
him  as  a  stock  boy. 

"This  was  something  that  could  never 
happen  in  Egypt."  Farouk  explained,  quite 
unconsciously  differentiating  the  tourist  en- 
claves from  the  rest  of  the  country,  "because 
there,  to  get  any  good  job.  you  must  either 
have  connections  or  you  must  pay  the  boss." 

Like  most  young  Egyptians.  Farouk  knows 
the  pay  scale  by  heart.  To  obtain  a  low-level 
position  somewhere  in  the  massive  govern- 
ment bureaucracy— coveted  because  such  a 
sinecure  means  health  benefits  and  lifetime 
employment— he  says  one  can  expect  to  pay 
SI. 000  for  a  post  that  pays  S50  a  month.  To 
be  hired  on  as  a  contract  worker  in  the  oil- 
rich  Gulf  states,  where  millions  of  Egyptians. 
Palestinians.  Indians.  Pakistanis,  and  other 
South  Asians  do  most  of  the  work,  middle- 
man "commissions"  can  easily  come  to  six 
months  of  wages  or  more.  It  doesn't  take  a 
mathematician  to  figure  out  that  this  is  es- 
sentially a  method  of  indentured  servitude, 
or  that  Farouk's  "free"  job  represented  an 
unlikely  end  run  around  the  system. 

At  a  salary  of  less  than  300  Egyptian 
pounds  a  month— about  S40— he  worked  12 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week,  re-stocking 
the  hotel's  various  bars  and  restaurants.  Dur- 
ing his  off  time,  he  strove  to  better  himself 
by  brushing  up  on  his  English  and  gaining  a 
working  knowledge  of  Italian.  German,  and 
Russian,  the  predominant  languages  of  the 
hotel's  clientele.  The  effort  paid  oft':  increas- 
ingly. Farouk  was  called  upon  to  ser\e  behind 
the  bar.  a  prized  position  in  that  it  gave  him 
direct  contact  with  hotel  gue 

"Because  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  learning  about  other  countries."  he  ex- 
plained blandly,  "and  it  is  nice  to  talk  with 
people  from  all  over." 


In  truth.  Farouk's  campaign  to  get  to  the 
"front  of  the  store"  was  a  good  deal  more  cal- 
culated than  he  first  let  on.  and  it  underscores 
one  of  the  bleaker,  if  largely  veiled,  features  of 
life  in  the  tourist  enclaves.  Struggling  to  get  by 
on  a  yearly  wage  that  is  about  equal  to  what  a 
foreign  visitor  to  Sharm  al-Sheikh  might  spend 
in  a  day.  the  Egyptian  waiters  and  bartenders 
and  drivers  vie  to  find  someone— anyone— 
who  might  somehow  change  their  life:  spon- 
sor them  for  a  job  in  Europe,  say,  or  hire  them 
on  as  a  chauffeur,  a  personal  assistant:  almost 
anything  will  do.  Among  the  largely  male  la- 
borers, the  most  pursued  of  all  are  the  foreign 
women,  and  not  just  for  the  chance  to  live 
as  someone's  pampered  boy  toy  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  The  women  are  the  holders  of  the 
most  magical  key  of  all:  marriage,  a  new  life, 
a  permanent  escape  from  a  life  of  struggle. 

"That  is  what  all  the  guys  I  worked  with 
were  hoping  for."  Farouk  said,  "to  marry  a 
foreign  woman  and  to  leave.  It  was  crazy,  be- 
cause sometimes  they  would  take  some  wom- 
an out.  spend  a  whole  month's  pay  on  buying 
her  dinner  and  drinks,  and  then  nothing.  It 
was  like  gambling:  that  is  the  way  most  of 
them  saw  it.  With  gambling,  you  lose  and  lose 
and  lose,  but  maybe  someday  you  will  w  in." 

Farouk  played  a  less  expensive  and  poten- 
tially more  clever  version  of  this  game,  befriend- 
ing foreigners— like  myself— during  their  vaca- 
tions in  Sharm  al-Sheikh  and  then  endeavoring 
to  stay  in  touch  with  them  afterward  through 
postcards  or  e-mails.  Reaching  under  his  bed 
in  his  rooftop  room,  he  brought  out  a  shoe- 
box  which  contained  perhaps  200  postcards. 

They  were  from  all  over  the  world  and 
grouped  by  sender.  For  some  time.  Farouk 
went  through  the  bundles,  describing  their 
writers:  a  family  in  Spain,  a  businessman  in 
Holland.  Most  of  the  messages  were  short  and 
perfunctory  "This  is  a  castle  near  our  home: 
I  hope  you  are  well"— but  the  senders  had  at 
least  been  fond  enough  of  Farouk  to  make  the 
effort.  I  noticed  that  one  bundle  was  tied  w  ith 
a  piece  of  multicolored  string,  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  hand-drawn  heart  placed  on  top. 

"From  the  girl  I  loved."  Farouk  said,  unty- 
ing the  string. 

The  girl,  from  eastern  Canada,  had  been 
on  v  acation  in  Sharm  al-Sheikh  with  her  fam- 
ily when  they  had  met.  As  he  flipped  through 
the  postcards.  Farouk  described  a  chaste, 
almost  pre-pubescent  version  of  romance: 
strolls  along  the  beachfront  promenade,  long 
talks  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  hotel  gar- 
dens, a  quick  kiss  or  hug  when  they  were  sure 
no  one  was  looking. 

"I  loved  her  so  much."  he  said,  "and  I 
thought  she  loved  me.  too.  but  . . .  "  He  held 
out  a  postcard.  "This  is  the  last  one  from  her." 

In  a  loopy,  girlish  hand,  the  message 
read.  "How's  my  Smiler'1!  Good.  I  hope!  I 
am  fine.  ju<t  very  busy,  but  I'll  write  again 
soon!  Hugs  and  kisses!"  The  postmark  was 
more  than  two  \ears  old. 


t! 


In  late  2002.  lured  by  the  vague  prom 
of  even  more  lucrative  work  to  be  had  in 
Gulf  states,  he  quit  his  job.  What  he  die 
fully  take  into  account,  however,  was  the  t 
mendous  commission  he  would  have  to  p 
a  middleman  to  obtain  such  work.  Unable 
come  up  with  the  commission.  Farouk  fou 
himself  back  in  Bani  Suweif,  living  the  hop 
less  life  he  had  known  before. 

Pointing  to  the  shoebox.  I  asked  how  ma 
of  his  friends  still  wrote. 

"None."  he  said  quietly.  "They  have 
stopped  now." 

Big  Nanny  vs.  Big  Brother 

There  was  a  palpable  unease  in  the  rooi 
and  my  questions  weren't  helping.  I 
small  v  illage  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  ne. 
al-Arish.  I  had  tracked  down  the  widow 
Suleiman  Flaifil  and  been  ushered  into 
sitting  room  of  her  family's  spartan  horn 
The  small  room  was  crowded  with  perhaps 
dozen  men  and  women  perched  on  cushioi 
along  the  walls,  and  while  they  clearly  wou 
have  preferred  I  hadn't  come,  the  Egyptia 
tradition  of  hospitality  had  made  it  all  bi 
impossible  to  turn  me  away.  As  it  was.  the  2. 
year-old  widow.  Fawzeva  al-Deeb.  left  mo 
of  the  talking  to  her  father.  'Emeira.  Weariri 
a  black  veil  that  covered  everything  but  he 
brow  n  eyes,  she  sat  alongside  and  struggled  l 
control  her  and  Suleiman's  only  child,  a  twi 
year-old  boy  named  Mosaab. 

By  'Emeira  al-Deeb"s  telling,  he  had  know 
remarkably  little  about  Suleiman  before  invi I 
ing  him  into  his  family.  The  two  Flaifil  brotl 
ers  had  been  living  together  for  some  tin 
in  the  inland  village  of  al-Gourah.  about  \( 
miles  away,  and  Emeira  had  first  met  Sule: 
man  when  he  came  around  the  area  looking 
for  work.  "He  worked  here  in  the  fields  kep 
to  himself.  He  would  pray  at  the  mosque  an<i 
spend  time  with  his  wife.  He  was  very  decen 
and  high-minded." 

On  the  topic  of  his  son-in-law's  background 
and  religious  beliefs.  Emeira  professed  1 
have  known  even  less:  it  seemed  they  hat 
never  really  discussed  religion,  and  other  that 
mentioning  he  was  originally  from  a  village 
on  the  other  side  of  al-Arish.  Suleiman  hat 
never  talked  about  his  family.  As  for  Muham 
mad  Flaifil.  Suleiman's  older  brother.  'Emein 
could  recall  meeting  him  only  once. 

"I  don't  believe  he  was  involved  in  any  o 
this."  the  father-in-law  concluded.  "If  I  though 
differently.  I  never  would  have  let  him  into  mj 
home." 

When  gently  coaxed.  Fawzey  a  was  ev  er 
less  forthcoming,  allowing  that  her  husbanc 
had  been  a  kind  man  and  that  his  one  plea 
sure  had  been  swimming  in  the  sea  in  th< 
evenings.  It  seemed  they  had  never  discussec 
religion,  either. 

The  source  of  the  family  "s  profound  incu 
riosity  wasn't  hard  to  trace.  When  word  ol 
Suleiman's  involvement  in  the  Taba  bombing 
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1  reached  the  al-Deebs.  all  the  males  in  the 
liK  had  gone  into  hiding,  only  surrendering 
x»lice  a  week  later,  when  they  realized  they 
lldn't  stay  on  the  run  indefinitely.  While 
st  had  soon  been  released,  "Emeira  al- 
iid  that  four  members  of  the  extended 
nily  were  still  being  held.  Understandably, 
y  had  decided  that  talking  with  a  foreigner 
)ut  the  dead  man  who  had  once  lived  in 
ir  midst  was  only  to  invite  more  trouble. 
As  unen  lightening  as  they  were  about  Su- 
man  Flaifil.  the  al-Deebs  were  very  re- 
ding about  a  larger  facet  of  Egyptian  life— 
w  perfectly  innocent  people  might  act  in 
mingly  guilty  ways.  Why  had  the  men  of 
r  family  run  when  they  learned  the  security 
tees  were  looking  for  them?  Because,  faced 
ah  the  prospect  of  spending  weeks  or 
mths  languishing  in  jail,  going  on  the  run 
Is  precisely  what  hundreds  of  other  men 
roughout  northern  Sinai  had  done.  If  to 
iser  consequence,  it  also  shed  light  on  why 
Irouk  had  been  so  reluctant  to  have  me 
me  to  Bani  Suweif.  Not  because  he  had 
\  thing  to  hide,  but  because  he  knew  that 
ice  the  machinery  of  state  security  slips  into 
Lir— and  the  catalyst  can  be  as  innocuous  as 
inquisitive  policeman  at  a  train  station— it 
n  develop  a  self-perpetuating  momentum 
it  will  grind  up  anyone  in  its  path. 
But.  in  fact,  the  visit  with  the  al-Deeb  fam- 
was  not  totally  unfruitful.  As  I  was  prepar- 
l  to  leave,  one  of  the  younger  men  in  the 
om  came  alongside  to  mutter  a  suggestion, 
his  was  a  small  group  and  Suleiman  was 
•  olved,"  he  said,  'if  you  want  to  find  out 
ire.  go  to  al-Gourah." 
Even  before  the  Flaifil  brothers'  residency 
hanced  its  notoriety,  the  sprawling  farm 
mmunity  of  al-Gourah.  near  the  Israeli 
rder.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  nest  of 
minal  activity,  a  convenient  staging  ground 
"  smugglers  running  guns  and  drugs  across 
;  border,  while  also  being  remote  enough 
serve  as  a  gathering  place  for  Islamic 
ndamentalists  seeking  to  stay  below  the 
ite-security  radar.  And  it  wasn't  as  if  the 
aifil  brothers"  demise  had  ended  tension  in 
Gourah;  in  mid-August  2005.  a  bomb  tar- 
ting  the  local  garrison  of  the  Multinational 
»rce  and  Observers,  an  international  moni- 
*ing  group  that  has  patrolled  the  Egyptian- 
■aeli  border  since  the  Camp  David  Accords, 
ured  two  Canadians. 

On  the  outskirts  of  al-Gourah.  I  contacted 
man  I  will  call  Rami,  a  neighbor  of  the 
aifil  brothers'. 

"They  came  here  about  five  years  ago." 
imi  said  of  the  brothers,  "and,  at  first,  there 
is  no  problem  with  them.  They  came  to  the 
asque  and  prayed  with  us.  But  gradually  we 
uld  see  that  they  wanted  to  take  over  the 
Dsque  leadership,  that  they  were  very  mili- 
it.  Then  I  learned  that,  after  praying  with  us 
the  mosque,  they  would  go  out  to  the  desert 
th  other  men  and  pray  again.  From  that  time. 


I  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

I  didn't  catch  the  significance  of  the  Flaifils' 
repeating  their  prayers  out  in  the  desert  and 
pressed  Rami  on  the  point. 

"Because  they  believed  the  mosque  was 
unclean,"  he  explained,  his  voice  dropping  to 
a  whisper.  "Because  they  were  Takfiris." 

Of  all  the  factions  in  extremist  Islam, 
the  Takfiris  occupy  a  particularly  fearsome 
niche.  While  holding  that  all  so-called  Islam- 
ic nations  are  now  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and 
thus  legitimate  targets  for  jihad,  the  Takfiris 
extend  this  target  list  to  anyone— Muslim 
and  non-Muslim  alike— who  might  oppose 
them.  More  unnerving,  while  most  Islamic 
fundamentalists  subscribe  to  the  tradition  of 
growing  beards  and  dressing  conservatively, 
making  them  easy  to  spot,  the  Takfiris  do 
not:  instead,  in  their  covert  campaign  to 
strike  down  the  enemies  of  "true"  Islam,  it's 
more  important  to  blend  into  society,  even  if 
this  means  adopting  a  very  modern  guise— 
the  ultimate  sleeper  cells,  in  other  words. 

In  our  conversation.  Rami  let  slip  some- 
thing else.  The  Flaifil  brothers  had  been 
employed  by  relatives  of  his  living  nearby. 
After  considerable  cajoling,  he  agreed  to 
try  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  those  relatives 
at  a  teahouse  the  following  morning.  When 
I  arrived  the  next  day.  however.  Rami  was 
ashen,  literally  trembling  with  fear. 

"After  you  left  last  night,"  he  explained, 
"the  police  came  to  my  house.  They  knew 
all  about  our  meeting— they  had  a  tape  re- 
cording of  it— and  they  forced  me  to  tell  them 
when  you  were  coming  back.  They  are  com- 
ing here  now." 

As  ultimately  became  clear,  nothing  of  the 
sort  had  happened.  Rather.  Rami  had  been 
so  frightened  at  the  possible  repercussions 
of  talking  with  a  foreign  journalist  that  he 
called  the  police  himself.  The  result  was  the 
same,  however.  Within  minutes,  several  cars 
pulled  up  to  the  teahouse,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
uniformed  and  plainclothes  police  piled  out. 
The  one  in  charge,  a  stern-faced  man  in  his 
30s,  instructed  me  to  follow  him  in  my  car  to 
the  state-security  headquarters  in  al-'Arish. 
Instead,  we  continued  on  through  the  town 
to  a  police  checkpoint  on  its  western  out- 
skirts, where  he  stopped,  walked  back  to  my 
car.  and  pointed  down  the  highway. 

"You  have  been  ordered  to  leave  North 
Sinai,"  he  said.  "That  is  the  way  to  Cairo." 

I  asked  who  was  ordering  me  out. 

"My  superiors." 

"And  who  are  they?" 

He  grew  angry  at  my  impertinence.  "It 
doesn't  matter  who.  It  is  orders,  and  so  you 
will  leave." 

I  refused  to  do  so  until  he  gave  me  the 
names.  I  could  afford  to  be  combative  be- 
cause I  figured  there  would  be  no  great  con- 
sequences in  being  so:  I  was  a  foreigner,  af- 
ter all.  and  in  Egypt,  Big  Nanny  will  almost 
always  trump  Big  Brother. 


While  waiting  for  the  names  of  the  officials 
who  were  expelling  me  from  northern  Si- 
nai—a list  I  already  knew  would  never  be  pro- 
vided—I chatted  with  the  state-security  man. 
and  the  initial  hostility  between  us  began  to 
melt  away.  Now  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  mission— it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore I  gave  up,  and  we  both  knew  it— his  tone 
became  solicitous.  Big  Brother  slipping  into 
Big  Nanny.  "We  are  only  doing  this  for  your 
own  safety,  you  know?  The  area  you  were  in 
is  very  dangerous  for  an  American.  The  peo- 
ple there  are  criminals,  not  good  Egyptians. 
Anything  could  have  happened  to  you." 

When  finally  I  re-started  my  car  for  the 
four-hour  drive  to  Cairo,  he  extended  his 
hand  with  a  warm  smile. 

"Welcome  to  Egypt,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you 
have  an  enjoyable  visit." 

The  Angriest  Man  in  Egypt 

In  the  afternoon,  Farouk  and  I  took  a  walk 
around  Bani  Suweif.  He  had  told  me  the 
town  wasn't  much,  and  he  hadn't  been  lying: 
it  was  a  sleepy,  dusty  place  of  ramshackle 
cinder-block  buildings. 

As  we  strolled,  Farouk  told  me  of  his  life  in 
the  nearly  four  years  since  he  had  left  Sharm 
al- Sheikh.  It  was  an  unbroken  litany  of  di- 
sasters and  dashed  hopes,  the  worst  being 
when  he  did  finally  go  to  the  Gulf  under  the 
promise  of  a  hotel  job  in  Dubai.  According  to 
Farouk,  to  come  up  with  the  $1,200  commis- 
sion charged  by  the  middleman  contractor, 
he  had  hocked  his  mother's  sole  possession 
of  any  value,  a  gold  bracelet,  but  the  Dubai 
hotel  turned  out  to  be  a  weekend  condomini- 
um complex  50  miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
and  there  Farouk  and  the  other  Egyptian 
contract  workers  essentially  toiled  for  their 
room  and  board,  sometimes  so  hungry  they 
would  scavenge  for  scraps  in  the  trash  cans  of 
the  wealthy  weekenders.  After  15  months  he 
returned  home,  having  saved  nothing. 

"Now  it  is  hard  for  me  to  stay  here,"  he 
said.  "Because  I  am  the  oldest  son  in  my 
family,  I  should  have  a  job.  So  everyone  sees 
me  as  a  failure." 

I  asked  why  he  didn't  try  to  return  to 
Sharm  al-Sheikh. 

"I've  thought  about  it,  but  it's  not  so  easy— 
and  that  takes  money,  too.  Besides,  the  life- 
style there  is  not  a  good  one." 

I  took  this  as  a  reference  to  the  enclave's 
libertine  ways,  and  I  noticed  again  the  spot 
of  discoloration  on  Farouk's  forehead,  evi- 
dence of  the  untold  hours  he  was  spending 
in  the  mosque. 

Lending  a  certain  desperation  to  his  situ- 
ation, he  had  recently  fallen  in  love  with  a 
local  girl  and  wanted  to  marry  her.  For  that 
to  happen,  though,  he  needed  money  for  an 
apartment,  for  furniture— perhaps  $5,000— 
and  that  was  a  fantasy  as  long  as  he  stayed 
in  Bani  Suweif. 

"She  says  she  loves  me,  too,  and  would 
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like  to  marry,  but  now  there  is  a  rich  guy 
who  is  interested  in  her.  She  says  she  will 
wait  for  me  as  long  as  she  can,  but  I  know 
she  won't  wait  much  longer." 

When  I  asked  what  he  planned  to  try 
next,  Farouk  merely  looked  out  at  the  Nile, 
his  face  settling  into  a  deep  somberness.  Af- 
ter a  time,  he  turned  to  stare  at  me.  "I  have  a 
friend  who  would  like  to  meet  you." 

He  led  me  back  to  his  neighborhood  and 
down  a  different  alleyway.  Climbing  the 
stairs  of  a  run-down  apartment  building,  we 
were  met  on  the  landing  by  a  man  in  his  30s 
whom  I  will  call  Ashraf.  He  was  unlike  any 
other  Egyptian  I  had  met.  No  warm  greeting 
or  customary  offer  of  tea;  instead,  Ashraf 
ushered  us  into  the  tiny  sitting  room  of  his 
parents'  apartment  and  fairly  glared  at  me 
through  the  haze  of  his  cigarette  smoke. 

"So  you're  an  American?"  he  asked. 

I  said  I  was,  and  he  immediately  launched 
into  a  tirade  against  the  United  States.  "Amer- 
ica right  now  is  on  top.  but  the  top  is  unfair. 
It  will  come  down.  History  shows  us  that." 

Gradually,  though,  a  local  component  to 
his  rancor  emerged  and  his  angry  words 
shifted  to  Mubarak  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. "'King'  Mubarak  and  his  gang  have 
collapsed  our  economy. . . .  We  have  no  econ- 
omy, we  have  no  freedom."  Relative  to  other 
regimes  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Egyptian 
dictatorship  permits  a  fairly  wide  latitude 
when  it  comes  to  political  expression,  and  it's 
not  uncommon  to  hear  people  criticize  Pres- 
ident Mubarak.  Ashrafs  vituperation,  how- 
ever, fell  into  an  altogether  more  dangerous 
category,  for  while  the  middle  class  and  intel- 
ligentsia can  hold  protest  marches  in  Cairo— 
in  fact,  that  plays  very  well  to  the  Bush  admini- 
stration's claims  of  Egypt's  being  an  "emerg- 
ing democracy"— that  privilege  most  certain- 
ly doesn't  extend  to  young,  disaffected  men 
on  the  streets  of  places  such  as  Bani  Suweif. 

In  contrast  to  Farouk,  Ashraf  had  attended 
university  and  done  well  enough  to  aspire  to 
become  a  "professional."  He  borrowed  mon- 
ey to  start  a  business  in  Bani  Suweif  and  did 
very  well  until  the  harassment  and  demands 
for  kickbacks  from  the  local  authorities  began. 

Now  in  debt.  Ashraf  scratched  by  on  the 
occasional  day  job,  but  most  of  his  time  was 
spent,  like  Farouk's.  idly  walking  the  streets 
of  Bani  Suweif  or  sitting  in  his  parents'  apart- 
ment. But  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
two.  Where  Farouk  still  nursed  a  flickering 
hope  for  something  better,  Ashraf,  his  elder, 
had  given  up. 

If  angrier  than  any  other  Egyptian  I'd  met. 
Ashraf  also  seemed  to  personify  a  facet  of 
the  Egyptian  personality  I'd  long  sensed  lay 
just  beneath  the  surface:  the  rage  of  a  people 
living  in  a  state  of  near-constant  humiliation. 

Some  of  these  humiliations  come  with 


life  under  a  dictatorship— the  corruption,  the 
petty  harassments— but  others  are  specific 
to  Egypt.  In  the  land  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  fabled  ancient  civilizations,  the  average 
Egyptian  now  struggles  to  get  by  on  less  than 
SI, 000  a  year.  About  the  only  opportunity 
for  most  Egyptians  to  economically  advance 
is  to  labor  as  indentured  servants  for  their 
far  richer  Gulf  Arab  cousins,  or  to  obsequi- 
ously cater  to  the  foreigners  in  their  midst. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  humiliation  of  all, 
however,  is  that  a  people  born  in  the  very 
cradle  of  pan-Arab  nationalism  now  find 
themselves  in  servile  alliance  with  the  two 
nations— Israel  and  the  United  States— that 
they  most  regard  as  the  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Arab  cause.  For  this.  Egyptians  quite 
correctly  blame  their  government,  and  it  is 
no  coincidence  that  recent  public  demon- 
strations against  the  current  regime  began 
as  demonstrations  against  the  American  in- 
vasion of  Iraq,  shouts  of  "Down  with  Bush" 
seamlessly,  quite  naturally,  segueing  into 
shouts  of  "Down  with  Mubarak." 

"Look  at  me,"  Ashraf  said.  "I  feel  like  I'm 
70.  I  feel  like  I  don't  have  any  future.  Not 
even  1  percent  of  my  dreams  have  come  true. 
If  I  had  a  chance  to  do  something.  I'd  take 
up  a  gun.  It's  the  same  life  for  me  whether  I 
live  or  die." 

Throughout  Ashrafs  diatribe.  Farouk  lis- 
tened intently,  occasionally  studying  me  as  if 
to  gauge  my  reaction. 

The  Trial 

In  the  shabby  little  lawyers'  lounge  of  the 
Isma'iliyya  courtroom,  the  half-dozen  de- 
fense lawyers  in  the  Taba  Hilton  bombing 
trial  debated  among  themselves  just  how 
weird  their  case  was  about  to  become. 

Up  until  that  morning,  everything  had 
been  going  their  way.  In  eight  months  of 
stop-and-start  testimony,  the  prosecutors  of 
Muhammad  Abdallah  Riba'a  and  Muham- 
mad Gayez  Sabah.  the  only  two  surviving 
suspects  in  the  case,  had  done  little  more 
than  establish  that  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, while  producing  virtually  nothing 
in  the  way  of  evidence  to  tie  either  man  to 
the  crime.  The  government's  effort  had  also 
suffered  from  a  disquieting  pattern  of  violent 
death  among  alleged  co-conspirators.  Along 
with  Muhammad  Flaifil.  the  original  third 
defendant  in  the  case,  at  least  five  other  men 
had  been  killed  in  purported  shoot-outs  with 
security  forces,  with  the  added  difficult)  that 
most  had  not  been  identified  as  suspects  be- 
forehand, their  names  joined  to  the  "con- 
spiracy" only  in  death. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  rumors  had  cir- 
culated that  the  prosecutors  were  preparing 
to  drop  a  bombshell  in  the  Isma'iliyya  court- 
room—and that  they  were  going  to  do  it  at  that 
morning's  session.  The  most  popular  theory 
held  that  they  would  try  to  add  more  defen- 
dants to  the  case,  but  just  how  many  the  de- 


fense lawyers  in  the  lounge  could  only 

Shortly  before  noon,  word  came  thai 
trial  session  was  about  to  begin,  anc 
made  our  way  through  a  lobby  crow 
with  uniformed  and  plainclothes  po 
The  courtroom  was  remarkably  small  g 
that  this  was  Egypt's  most  notorious  tei 
ism  trial  in  a  generation,  just  seven  nar 
spectator  benches  descending  to  a  well, 
yond  which  rose  the  judges'  bench.  In  on 
those  architectural  peculiarities  that  spe 
volumes  about  a  society,  the  three  prosi 
tors  sat  at  a  table  that  formed  part  of 
raised  dais,  only  slightly  lower  than  the  t; 
for  the  three  judges:  the  defense  attorr 
were  relegated  to  standing  in  the  well, 
feet  below.  The  most  arresting  feature 
room,  though,  was  a  metal  cage,  measur 
perhaps  6  by  12,  along  the  right  wall,  its  i 
bars  reinforced  by  steel  mesh. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  defendants 
gan  filing  into  the  cage  from  a  back  ro 
I  recognized  Riba'a  and  Gayez  from  p 
tographs,  but  after  them,  more  and  mi 
men— 13  more  in  all— crowded  into  the  ca 
All  were  in  white  or  blue  galhibiyyas.  the  I 
ditional  calf-length  gown  worn  by  Egypt: 
men.  most  bore  scrubby  beards  from  th 
long  captivity,  and  they  gazed  about  t 
courtroom  with  wide,  puzzled  eyes. 

The  session  was  brief.  The  chief  prose< 
tor,  a  portly,  balding  man  with  an  impertu 
able  manner,  read  out  the  newly  expand 
indictment,  one  which,  like  the  original,  pj 
vided  little  in  the  way  of  specifics  about  wlj 
the  men  were  said  to  have  done.  The  nJ 
defendants  were  then  asked  how  they  plei 
ed  to  the  charges.  All  professed  their  inr 
cence.  and  some  took  the  opportunity 
complain  that  they  had  been  tortured  duri' 
their  captivity,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  wi 
they  were  there,  or  who  the  other  men  in  ti 
cage— their  alleged  co-conspirators— wei 
These  various  protestations  appeared  to  ii 
press  the  three  judges  about  as  much  as  tl 
defense  team's  suggestion  that,  under  Egy 
tian  law,  it  is  illegal  to  add  new  defendants 
an  ongoing  trial — which  is  to  say  not  at  a 
As  plainclothes  policemen  formed  a  hum; 
wall  around  the  cage,  the  prisoners  we 
herded  out  the  back  door  for  their  retui 
to  prison. 

Afterward.  I  came  across  Ahmed  Se 
the  chief  defense  lawyer,  somberly  smokii 
a  cigarette  in  the  lobby.  "I'm  afraid  they  w 
make  these  men  pay."  he  said.  "The  pros 
cution's  case  is  so  weak  that  now  they  mu 
make  examples  of  them." 

If  found  guilty  by  the  special  state  securi 
court  in  which  they're  being  tried,  the  Tal 
defendants  not  only  face  the  death  penal 
but  have  no  right  to  appeal. 

At  a  coffee  shop  across  the  street  fro 
the  courthouse.  I  was  greeted  by  the  elder 
parents  of  Muhammad  Riba'a,  whom  I  h< 
interviewed  two  months  earlier  in  al-Aris 
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ir  42-year-old  son.  one  of  the  original  de- 
dants,  had  been  a  metalworker  and  stood 
used  of  having  built  the  steel  casings  for 
Taba  bombs. 

Muhammad's  mother  explained  they  had 
>me  from  al-'Arish  that  morning  to  attend 
e  day's  session  but  had  been  barred  from 
itering  by  the  police.  "How  did  it  go?"  she 
Iced  me  with  a  kindly  smile.  "How  did  my 
in  look?" 

I  didn't  know  what  to  tell  her,  so  I  said 
at  Muhammad  looked  well,  that  his  law- 
rs  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  job.  She 
,-amed  at  this,  still  apparently  oblivious  to 
ie  elaborate  apparatus  that  had  her  son  in 
.  grip,  that  now  seemed  even  less  likely  to 
er  let  go  of  him. 

The  American  Dream 

People  might  say  that  we  take  a  severe 
approach  to  terrorism,"  a  senior  Egyp- 
kn  government  official  told  me  on  condition 
\  anonymity,  "but  the  fact  is  it  works.  Look 
i  our  record.  There  has  never  been  an  act  of 
irrorism  in  Egypt  that  hasn't  been  solved." 
i  At  the  time,  the  13  new  defendants  had 
1st  been  added  to  the  Taba  bombing  case, 
id  the  Egyptian  government  had  hinted  it 
as  about  to  bring  indictments  for  the  July 
305  attacks  in  Sharm  al-Sheikh. 

"I  think  we  can  say  with  great  confidence 
lat  this  group  is  finished  now,"  Major- 
ieneral  Ahmed  Omar,  the  spokesman  for  the 
iterior  Ministry,  told  me  in  his  Cairo  office. 

We  uncovered  [them]  in  record  time 

'thers  are  now  being  questioned." 

General  Muhammad  Hani  Metwalli,  the 
iw  governor-general  of  southern  Sinai,  where 
oth  Taba  and  Sharm  al-Sheikh  are  located, 
as  even  more  sanguine.  "President  Mubarak 
as  helped  us  to  recover  and  to  overcome  these 
icidents  very  rapidly."  The  general  pointed  to 
ie  95  percent  occupancy  rate  among  Sharm 
l-Sheikh  hotels  during  the  last  Christmas- 
few  Year  season  as  proof  that  the  resort  had 
illy  recovered  from  the  July  attacks. 

"We  are  now  working  on  expanding  the 
irport  runway,"  he  explained,  "and  making 
ie  blueprints  for  the  next  five  years'  devel- 
pment.  In  a  few  years,  Sharm  al-Sheikh  will 
e  twice  the  size  it  is  now." 

One  of  the  general's  goals  was  to  see  more 
.mericans  come  to  the  Red  Sea  Riviera, 
tpanding  from  its  mostly  European  client 
ase.  "This  is  a  city  of  peace  and  beauty.  We 
elcome  any  American  tourists." 

On  my  last  day  in  Cairo.  Farouk  came  up 
om  Bani  Suweif  to  say  good-bye.  Uncomfort- 
ble  with  being  seen  on  the  streets  with  me.  he 
lggested  we  go  to  a  cafe,  and  we  ended  up  at 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  outlet,  of  all  things. 
)  the  basement  of  a  downtown  shopping  cen- 
:r.  For  some  time,  we  talked  about  Farouk's 
itest  plan.  He  had  heard  there  were  hotel 
)bs  in  Tunisia,  and  he  was  trying  to  raise 
ie  money  he  needed  for  the  expedition. 


His  ultimate  dream,  though,  was  to  win 
the  American-visa  lottery.  Every  year,  the 
U.S.  awards  some  50,000  work  visas  around 
the  world,  and  this  was  the  fourth  year  in  a 
row  that  Farouk  was  applying. 

"Of  course,  it  is  a  very  small  chance  I  can 
win."  he  said,  "but  all  my  friends  apply  each 
year,  and  I  have  heard  that  two  men  from 
Bani  Suweif  have  won  in  the  past.  One  is  in 
Chicago,  the  other  in  Los  Angeles,  I  think, 
and  now  their  lives  are  very  good." 

For  some  minutes,  Farouk  rhapsodized 
about  what  his  life  would  become  if  he  won 
the  lottery,  how  it  would  answer  all  his 
dreams.  "Because  I  know  in  America  I  would 
be  a  great  success.  Everything  would  be  won- 
derful for  me  then." 

After  a  short  time,  though,  Farouk  seemed 
to  reflect  on  just  how  improbably  small 
the  odds  were  of  this  happening,  and  grew 
more  solemn. 

"You  remember  my  friend  Ashraf?"  he 
asked.  "He  didn't  tell  you  this,  but  last  year 


he  got  an  Iraqi  visa.  He  wanted  to  join  the 
jihad— as  a  fighter  or  as  a  shaheed  [martyr], 
he  didn't  care— but  so  many  Egyptian  men 
have  gone  there  that  they  have  closed  the 
land  routes.  To  go  to  Iraq  now.  you  first  have 
to  fly  to  Syria,  and  he  didn't  have  the  money 
for  that." 

It  sounded  like  some  bad  joke,  a  guy  so 
down  on  his  luck  he  couldn't  even  get  him- 
self killed,  but  then  Farouk  continued  in  a 
soft  voice. 

"Sometimes  I  think  maybe  I  should  do 
that.  They  talk  about  it  a  lot  in  the  mosques, 
about  all  the  young  men  going  there.  I  think 
I'm  too  soft  to  be  a  fighter,  that  it's  not  in  my 
spirit,  but  I  don't  know  ...  If  I  could  go  and 
kill  some  Americans  before  I  die,  then  may- 
be my  life  would  have  had  some  meaning." 

Throughout  our  conversation,  the  K.F.C. 
manager  had  been  solicitously  hovering  a 
short  distance  away,  and  as  we  rose  to  leave, 
he  hurried  over  to  ask  where  I  was  from. 

"America,"  Farouk  answered  for  me,  touch- 
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ing  my  shoulder  with  a  hint  of  proprietary 
pride.  "He  is  my  American  friend." 

"Ah.  American!"  The  manager  beamed, 
extended  his  hand.  "Welcome  to  Egypt." 

Destiny 

At  the  end  of  my  meeting  with  the  anony- 
mous Egyptian  official,  in  late  March, 
he  gave  me  a  polite  admonishment.  "You'll 
write  whatever  you  want,  obviously."  he  said, 
"but  all  I  ask  is  that  you  not  scare  people 
about  Egypt." 

I  assured  him  that  was  not  my  intention. 

On  April  24,  less  than  a  month  after  that 

conversation,  the  three  bombs  went  off  in 


Dahab.  killing  more  than  20.  Two  days  later, 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  gar- 
rison outside  al-Gourah  was  again  targeted, 
this  time  by  a  suicide  bomber,  while  almost 
simultaneously  another  bomber  blew  him- 
self up  near  a  group  of  policemen  outside  al- 
"Arish.  While  neither  shaheed  succeeded  in 
killing  others,  the  attacks  bore  a  foreboding 
similarity  to  those  seen  all  toe  often  in  Iraq. 
As  in  the  wake  of  Taba  and  Sharm  al- 
Sheikh.  the  Dahab  bombings  led  the  Egyp- 
tian security  forces  to  conduct  a  dragnet  in 
the  northern  Sinai.  By  the  end  of  that  month, 
they  announced  they  had  rounded  up  some 
30  suspects  in  the  latest  attacks,  while  at  least 
6  other  suspects  had  been  killed  in  shoot-outs 
with  the  authorities.  On  May  9.  news  came 
that  the  alleged  mastermind  of  the  attacks. 


Nasser  Khamis  al-Mallahi,  had  been  si 
in  a  shoot-out  near  al-'Arish.  The  Egypt 
Interior  Ministry  declared  that  his  death 
"a  significant  breakthrough." 

In  early  April.  Farouk  made  the  pass£ 
Tunisia  in  search  of  work.  He  was  detaine 
ter  one  day  there  and  deported  back  to  Eg) 
where  he  spent  five  days  in  prison.  Upon 
return  to  Bani  Suweif.  he  learned  that 
woman  he  hoped  to  marry  had  become 
gaged  to  his  wealthy  rival.  In  an  e-mail  to  i 
he  said  he  had  contemplated  suicide  for 
first  time  in  his  life,  but  had  then  talked  t 
wise  old  man  in  the  local  mosque. 

"He  told  me  that  nobody  can  change 
destiny."  Farouk  wrote,  "and  I  should  pra\ 
God  more  and  more.  After  I  listened  to 
words,  I  felt  very  relaxed."  □ 
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since  the  1940s, 
had  been  toward  faster  and  easier,  and  things 
that  were  already  prepared.  It  was  gradually 
whittling  away  the  very  essence  of  what  it 
meant  to  cook  dinner  for  your  family.  It's  like 
the  story  of  the  farmer  who  decided  that  his 
mule  was  eating  too  much,  and  he  gradually 
fed  the  mule  less  and  less.  And  just  when  he'd 
trained  the  mule  to  live  on  nothing,  the  damn 
mule  died  on  him.  That's  kind  of  what "d  hap- 
pened to  American  family  cooking." 

In  1966.  the  year  he  and  Waters  became  a 
couple.  Goines  was  an  intense,  bespectacled 
kid  with  a  stentorian  speaking  voice  and 
deeply  held  convictions— not  just  on  food  but 
on  civil  rights  and  free  speech.  He  had  been, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  Free 
Speech  Movement  (F.S.M.).  which  erupted 
into  a  national  story  in  the  autumn  of  1964. 
when  student  activists  rebelled  against  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  admin- 
istration's banishment  of  political  groups 
from  campus.  Goines  was  among  those  who 
prevented  the  police  from  carting  off  a  fel- 
low Berkeley  agitator  named  Jack  Weinberg 
(who  later  coined  the  aphorism  "\ 
anyone  over  30").  Surrounding  the  squad  tar 
that  was  to  take  Weinberg  to  police  head- 
quarters. Goines  and  his  colleagues  staged  an 
unplanned  sit-in  that  grew  bigger  and  bigger 
as  it  lengthened  to  32  hours.  Another  student 


and  F.S.M.  firebrand.  Mario  Savio,  climbed 
onto  the  roof  of  the  marooned  vehicle  and  an- 
nounced he  was  "publicly  serving  notice  that 
we're  going  to  continue  direct  action"  against 
the  school.  The  next  day.  photos  of  Savio  atop 
the  car  were  all  over  the  nation's  papers. 

Alice  Waters  didn't  yet  know  Goines  at 
this  point,  but  he  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
non-Ken  doll  she'd  hoped  to  meet  when,  in 
January  of  1964.  she  transferred— indeed, 
fled— up  north  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Santa  Barbara  campus  with  three  of 
her  fellow  disgruntled  sisters  at  the  Alpha  Phi 
sorority.  "The  women  we'd  met  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara were  all  lined  up  to  get  married  when 
they  were  22."  says  Eleanor  Bertino,  who 
roomed  with  Waters  on  both  campuses  and 
also  had  been  her  classmate  for  one  year  at 
Van  Nuys  High  School,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. (Waters  grew  up  in  Chatham.  New  Jer- 
sey, but  moved  west  with  her  family  in  1961, 
her  last  year  before  college.)  "We  pledged 
the  same  sorority  at  Santa  Barbara  because 
it  was  the  only  way  you  could  have  a  social 
life,"  says  Bertino.  "Very  shortly,  there  were 
four  of  us  who  were  like.  Oh.  my  God  this 
is  not  for  us.  There  had  to  be  something  more 
exciting  and  interesting  than  living  in  a  soror- 
ity. Halfway  through  our  sophomore  year,  we 
all  transferred  to  Berkeley.  None  of  us  were 
politically  involved,  but  we  just  liked  the  fact 
that  there  was  activity  going  on  up  there.  I 
mean,  we  were  nice  girls,  not  radical  at  all. 
I  remember  going  to  see  an  English  teacher 
of  mine  before  I  left  Santa  Barbara,  and  she 
said.  'I'll  send  you  brownies  in  jail."  I  had  no 
idea  what  she  was  talking  about." 

But  it  didn't  take  long  for  the  erstwhile 
sorority  sisters  to  acclimate  to  Berkeley  life. 
"Without  being  outcasts,  we  didn't  have  to 
n  married,  and  you  could  move  in  with  your 
bo\  friend,  and  you  had  the  pill,"  says  Bertino. 
And  when  the  Free  Speech  Movement  kicked 
in.  during  their  second  semester  there,  she 
and  Waters  threw  themselves  into  the  cause. 


if  not  to  the  extent  of  getting  arrested  and 
carcerated.  "I  loved  the  sense  of  commun 
that  flowed  out  of  the  Free  Speech  Moveme 
and  my  little  group  of  friends,  and  I  knew 
just  wanted  to  be  here,"  says  Waters,  wr 
apart  from  a  junior  year  abroad  in  Fran 
and  a  prolonged  overseas  trip  in  1967-68.  h 
lived  in  Berkeley  ever  since. 

Revolution  in  Taste 

Waters's  first  trip  to  France,  the  site 
her  culinary  awakening,  came  in  196 
the  year  after  her  political  awakening.  "I  we 
to  Paris  and  to  Brittany.  And  that's  real 
what  awakened  me  in  a  sensual  way  to  food 
she  says.  "I  hadn't  ever  been  enthusiastic  < 
excited  about  food.  My  mother  wasn't  real 
a  good  cook,  more  of  a  health-food  perso; 
always  giving  us  vitamins."  Like  Julia  Chii 
before  her.  Waters  was  struck  that  people  i 
France  "just  cared  about  food— they  care 
about  the  buying  of  it  and  the  cooking  of  i 
no  matter  whether  they  ate  at  home  or  wer 
to  a  restaurant.  They  bought  the  best  brea 
and  went  to  the  farmers'  market  two  times 
day,  because  they  didn't  want  the  produce  th; 
had  come  in  in  the  morning  for  the  dinner. 
Still,  Waters  was  not  yet  in  a  position  t 
proselytize  on  real  food's  behalf  in  Ameria 
she  had  a  few  semesters  to  go  when  she  n 
turned  to  Berkeley.  But  it  was  a  fertile  tim 
and  place  for  an  aspiring  foodie.  In  th 
1960s,  the  Bay  Area  was  crawling  with  youn 
radicals  who.  like  Waters,  were  reconsiderin 
their  relationship  with  food  and.  in  so  doinj 
were  taking  an  increasing  interest  in  healtl 
food  authorities  they'd  earlier  ignored  c 
dismissed  as  old  crackpots— people  like  th 
lichen-munching  naturalist  Euell  Gibbon; 
whose  1962  book.  Stalking  the  Wild  Aspan 
gus,  acquired  new  chic,  and  the  magazin 
publisher  Jerome  In  ing  (J.  I.)  Rodale.  wh 
was  the  first  person  to  use  the  term  "organic 
in  an  agricultural  context,  and  whose  quarte 
century-old  publication.  Organic  Farming  an 
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wing,  suddenly  enjoyed  a  huge  spike  in 
lership. 

is  the  author  Warren  Belasco  notes  in 
wry.  masterly  work  of  culinary  anthro- 
t)gy  Appetite  for  Change:  How  the  Coun- 
ire  Took  On  the  Food  Industry,  "White 
brown  was  a  central  contrast.  White- 
-  meant  Wonder  Bread.  White  Tower, 
'1  Whip.  Minute  Rice,  instant  mashed 
es.  peeled  apples.  White  Tornadoes, 
.oats,  white  collar,  whitewash.  White 
Juse.  white  racism.  Brown  meant  whole- 
rat  bread,  unhulled  rice,  turbinado  sugar, 
dflower  honey,  unsulfured  molasses,  soy 
x,  peasant  yams,  'black  is  beautiful. '" 
j  Berkeley  was  developing  its  own.  more 
jssible  brand  of  culinary  nonconformi- 
assaulting  the  "white  food'"  status  quo 
im  a  more  cerebral,  European  angle  by 
ring  high-quality  "gourmet"  goods  to 
university  community,  which  was  full 
vorldly,  educated  people  who  had  trav- 
p  abroad  or  actually  were  from  abroad. 
;1966,  a  cantankerous  Dutchman  named 
red  Peet  opened  a  shop  near  Waters  and 
lines's  apartment,  on  the  corner  of  Wal- 
I  and  Vine  Streets,  called  Peet's  Coffee 
d  Tea.  Mr.  Peet.  as  he  was  universally 
nvn.  had  grown  up  in  the  coffee  business 
Holland  and  worked  as  a  tea  trader  in 
East  Indies,  and  preached  to  his  clien- 
\  on  the  importance  of  using  high-quality 
bica  beans  rather  than  the  cheaper,  lower- 
'de  robusta  beans  used  by  commercial 
>ducers  like  Folgers  and  Hills  Brothers, 
quickly  developed  a  loyal  following 
ong  students  and  locals,  who  became  ad- 
ted  to  his  strong,  deep-roasted,  intensely 
v'orful  coffee  and  carefully  followed  his 
cepts  for  re-creating  his  potent  brew  at 
me.  (Goines  remembers  that  he  and  all 
friends  bought  hourglass-shaped  Chem- 
filter  coffee-makers  from  Peet.  who,  with 
iracteristic  severity,  insisted  that  his  coffee 
'er  be  percolated.)  Among  Peet's  most  de- 
ed acolytes  was  a  recent  University  of  San 
incisco  graduate  named  Jerry  Baldwin, 

0,  after  moving  to  Seattle,  was  turned 
to  the  master's  coffee  by  a  friend  who  or- 
ed  the  beans  by  mail.  In  1971.  with  Peet 
ing  as  their  supplier  and  roaster.  Baldwin 
I  two  of  his  Seattle  buddies.  Zev  Siegl  and 
>rdon  Bowker.  made  a  go  of  it  with  their 
n  coffee  company.  Starbucks. 

>y  the  late  60s,  Waters  was  teaching  at  a 
9  Montessori  school  and  seriously  consid- 
lg  opening  a  restaurant.  She  had  amicably 
it  up  with  Goines  and  was  living  with  Tom 
ddy.  a  film  archivist.  Her  new  boyfriend's 
inections  in  the  film  world  broadened  her 
rial  circle  considerably.  Waters  got  to  know 
tncis  and  Eleanor  Coppola,  who  had 
rted  up  the  American  Zoetrope  studio 
in  old  San  Francisco  warehouse  in  1969, 

1,  with  Luddy.  she  traveled  to  the  island  of 


Noirmoutier,  France,  to  stay  as  a  guest  of 
the  filmmaking  couple  Jacques  Demy  and 
Agnes  Varda.  While  Ludd\  talked  movies 
with  his  hosts- the  directors,  respectively, 
of  The  Umbrellas  of  Cherbourg  and  Cleo 
from  5  to  7— Waters  hung  back  in  the  kitch- 
en with  Demy's  mother,  who  prepared  the 
sorts  of  gutsy,  unpretentious  French  meals 
that  she  relished. 

In  Berkeley.  Waters's  dinner  parties  with 
Luddy  were  elaborate  affairs,  rich  with  cul- 
tural like  Jean-Luc  Godard  and  Susan  Son- 
tag  and  political  activists  like  Abbie  Hoffman 
and  Huey  Newton,  the  Black  Panther  leader. 
"It  was  radical  chic,  like  Leonard  Bernstein," 
says  Eleanor  Bertino.  "All  these  people  would 
come  through  their  modest  little  bungalow. 
Alice  would  cook  this  lovely  dinner,  then 
more  people  would  come,  and  Tom  would 
screen  a  film,  and  then  Alice  would  serve  Ar- 
magnac  afterward,  and  there  would  be  these 
group  political  discussions." 

Luddy  was  also  the  one  who  turned  Waters 
on  to  the  films  of  Marcel  Pagnol.  in  particular 
the  director's  Marseille  trilogy,  from  the  1930s, 
which  the  couple  took  in  at  the  Surf  Theater  in 
San  Francisco.  The  three  films.  Marins.  Fan- 
ny, and  Cesar,  follow  the  intertwined  lives  of  a 
group  of  Provencal  characters  from  youth  to 
late  middle  age.  Waters's  favorite  character  in 
the  Pagnol  trilogy,  or  at  least  the  one  she  grew 
mistiest  over,  was  Panisse,  a  kindly,  besotted 
sail-maker  who  offers  to  marry  Fanny  when 
she  learns  she's  pregnant  by  another  man. 
Marius.  who  has  forsaken  her  for  a  life  at  sea. 
When  Waters  started  casting  about  for  names 
for  her  restaurant.  Luddy  suggested  that  she 
name  it  after  Panisse. 

It  was  another  of  Luddy "s  film  buddies,  a 
Berkeley  junior  professor  and  fledgling  film- 
maker named  Paul  Aratow.  who  provided 
the  impetus  for  Chez  Panisse  to  become  a 
reality.  Aratow.  who  w  ith  his  wife  had  spent 
time  in  France  and  Italy  on  Fulbright  fellow- 
ships, was  an  even  more  accomplished  home 
cook  than  Waters,  and  he  was  willing  to  put 
up  some  of  his  family's  money  to  support 
the  venture.  It  was  he  who  cut  a  deal  to  buy 
a  run-down  house  on  Shattuck  Avenue  off 
Vine  Street  as  the  restaurant's  site  "an  ugly, 
squat,  two-story.  Hollywood-type  stucco 
apartment  house  that  I  tore  apart  with  four 
or  five  hippie  carpenters."  he  says. 

Alice's  Restaurant 

Chez  Panisse  served  its  first  dinner  on 
August  28.  1971:  an  appetizer  of  pate  en 
croute  (an  un-Provencal  nod  to  Julia  Child, 
whose  haute,  buttery  tendencies  were  miti- 
gated, in  Waters's  mind,  by  Child's  booster- 
ism  of  French  cookery  and  general  wonder- 
fulness),  a  main  course  of  duck  with  olives, 
a  salad,  and  an  almond  tart.  Waters  wore  a 
vintage  beige  lace  dress.  The  kitchen  wasn't 
finished  yet.  there  was  insufficient  silverware 
(Waters  would  return  to  the  flea  market  sev- 


eral times  that  week  for  reinforcements), 
and  the  five  waiters  kept  bumping  into  one 
another,  because  Aratow  and  Waters  hadn't 
yet  figured  out  that  the  smallish  dining  room 
required  only  two  or  three.  But  for  all  the  na- 
ivete and  rank  amateurism,  Chez  Panisse's 
principals  knew  they'd  struck  a  nerve.  "It  was 
exactly  the  right  historical  moment  for  this  to 
happen  in  Berkeley."  says  Victoria  Wise,  the 
restaurant's  original  chef,  who'd  taken  on  the 
job  despite  having  no  professional  experi- 
ence. "The  educated  clientele,  the  professors 
and  students  who  had  been  to  Europe,  were 
waiting  for  a  restaurant  like  this." 

The  fixed  price  the  first  few  months  was 
$3.95,  which  was  both  a  terrific  value  for  a 
four-course  meal  and  suicidally  inexpensive 
considering  the  restaurant's  high  overhead 
the  remodeling  costs,  Waters's  insistence 
on  the  finest  ingredients  and  floral  arrange- 
ments, and  her  and  Aratow  "s  "come  one, 
come  all"  approach  to  staffing,  which  meant 
there  were  as  many  workers  in  the  restaurant 
as  there  were  customers  in  the  dining  room. 

Immediately  popular  as  Chez  Panisse  was, 
it  nearly  didn't  survive  its  first  year,  and  for  a 
very  counterculturish  reason:  no  one  had  any 
business  sense.  "Those  of  us  who  were  work- 
ing hard  figured  somebody  had  a  handle 
on  it.  that  the  cash  flow  was  being  properly 
managed  and  we  were  wrong."  says  Jerry 
Budrick.  who  was  a  waiter  on  opening  night 
and  remained  on  staff  for  17  years,  becoming 
the  headwaiter  and  in-house  handyman  in  the 
process.  "It  turned  out  that  nobody  had  any 
idea  of  how  much  was  going  out  compared 
to  what  was  coming  in.  The  whole  operation 
was  sliding  deeper  into  debt." 


The  absurdly  optimistic  initial  plan  was  for 
the  restaurant  to  serve  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner,  "seven  days  a  week,  from  seven 
A.M.  to  two  in  the  morning."  says  Waters. 
"That  was  foolishness."  The  breakfast  was 
quickly  phased  out.  and  lunch  became  a  ru- 
dimentary mix  of  soups,  sandwiches,  and  the 
previous  night's  leftovers.  But  even  with  these 
cutbacks,  the  hours  were  still  impossibly  long 
for  Waters,  which  put  a  strain  on  her  health 
and  her  relationship  with  Luddy.  "She  was 
a  total  workaholic,  and  I  was  very  impatient 
and  angry  with  her  much  of  the  time."  he  says. 
"She  had  no  time  for  anybody— just  driven, 
driven,  driven.  I  wanted  her  to  take  Sundays 
off  and  be  more  reasonable  about  her  health. 
I  remember  once  coming  to  the  kitchen  and 
seeing  her  sitting  on  an  upturned  pot.  and  I 
said.  'What  are  you  doing?'  She  said  that  she 
couldn't  see  she  was  blind.  Her  system  had 
short-circuited,  and  she  sat  there  maybe,  like, 
an  hour  before  her  sight  came  back." 

Luddy  and  Waters  broke  up.  and  Aratow. 
too,  soon  fell  away,  eager  to  devote  his  time 
to  filmmaking  and  unable  to  reconcile  his  de- 
sire to  make  a  buck  w  ith  Waters's  high  ideals, 
spendthrift  ways,  and  what  he  calls  her  "china- 
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teacup  personality."  "I'd  say.  "We've  gotta  put 
another  four  tables  in  or  we're  gonna  go 
down!"'  he  says.  "'And  she  would  say,  'No.  it'll 
be  too  crowded!'  She  didn't  really  care  about 
the  money." 

The  restaurant's  most  skilled  prep  cook 
was  an  elfin  but  temperamental  artist  named 
Willy  Bishop— "the  only  real  Beatnik  I've  ever 
known."  says  Budrick— who  started  out  as  a 
dishwasher  but  turned  out  to  be  a  maestro 
with  a  chopping  knife,  and  who  specialized 
in  unsellable  psychosexual  canvases  that  Jer- 
emiah Tower  describes  as  "these  wild  water- 
colors  of  guys  jerking  off  and  cum  flying  all 
over  the  place,  with  Mallarme  poetry  written 
down  the  side.  Or  people  sitting  on  toilets, 
you  know,  blowing  themselves." 

The  place  was  a  jerry-rigged,  unstable 
haven  for  otherwise  unemployable  people,  but 
for  all  the  volatility.  Chez  Panisse  had  a  cer- 
tain lusty,  Pagnol-esqueyo/V  de  vivre  that  was 
precisely  what  Waters  was  after.  When  it 
was  over  between  her  and  Luddy,  she  moved 
on  to  Budrick.  a  jolly.  Falstaffian  sort  who 
was  known  for  drinking  prodigiously  even 
as  he  waited  on  tables.  ("We  never  had  any 
rules  about  drinking  on  duty,"  he  says,  "but 
we  had  an  unwritten  rule  that  you  couldn't 
smoke  marijuana,  because  you  can't  do  a  res- 
taurant on  marijuana.")  Waters  also  made  a 
point  of  maintaining  warm  relations  with  her 
exes.  So  Luddy  continued  to  bring  in  film- 
makers like  George  Lucas.  Nicholas  Ray. 
Roberto  Rossellini,  Satyajit  Ray,  and  Akira 
Kurosawa,  and  Goines.  in  1972,  designed 
the  first  of  his  annual  Chez  Panisse  posters, 
an  Art  Nouveau-evocative  image  of  a  red- 
haired  lady  sipping  from  an  aperitif  glass. 

"1  do  want  all  three  of  them."  Waters 
would  say  of  Budrick,  Luddy,  and  Goines  in 
an  early-80s  interview  with  Savvy  magazine, 
when  she  wasn't  yet  a  mother  or  the  James 
Beard  Foundation's  humanitarian  of  the 
year,  and  therefore  didn't  present  as  care- 
fully crafted  a  public  persona  as  she  later 
would.  "I  wonder  about  my  selfishness.  I  just 
don't  want  to  lose  them.  I'm  not  really  jeal- 
ous of  their  women,  but  I  want  them  to  want 
me  most.  You  know,  before  I  begin  to  cook 
I  have  to  touch  the  food.  I'll  hold  the  leg  of 
lamb.  Touch  the  tomatoes.  It's  the  same  as 
Jerry,  Tom.  or  David.  I  want  to  go  around 
and  touch  home  base  with  them." 

In  1972,  though,  the  fun-loving  abandon 
was  taking  its  toll  financially,  and  the  future 
didn't  look  good  for  Chez  Panisse.  With  sup- 
pliers getting  irritable  about  lack  of  payment, 
the  restaurant  seemed  destined  to  be  another 
failed  let's-open-our-own-place  fantasy,  albeit 
a  quirkier  and  more  hirsute  one  than  most. 
Chez  Panisse  received  a  stay  of  execution, 
though,  when  a  local  woman  named  Gene 


Opton,  who  was  a  little  older  than  Waters  and 
ran  a  profitable  cookwares  shop  called  the 
Kitchen,  agreed  to  come  on  staff  as  general 
manager,  pumping  some  of  her  own  money 
into  the  enterprise,  too.  "Alice  just  said.  'We 
really  need  some  help.'"  says  Opton.  "There 
was  a  little  cottage  in  back  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  cottage  there  was  a  desk,  and  it  had  a 
drawer.  I  pulled  open  the  drawer,  and  in  it 
were  stuck  all  these  little  bits  of  paper  for  their 
expenses.  That  was  their  recordkeeping."  Op- 
ton did  her  best  to  straighten  out  the  finances 
and  took  on  some  of  the  cooking  responsibili- 
ties, alternating  with  Waters  as  chef  even  as 
she  continued  to  run  her  shop. 

This  arrangement  saved  the  restaurant 
from  oblivion,  but  it  couldn't  last,  not  least 
because  the  sensible,  straightforward  Opton 
was  an  ill  fit  with  the  freak  parade,  and.  as 
Budrick  says,  "she  wasn't  Gallic.  It  was  a 
French  restaurant,  and  she  was  bringing  in- 
fluences that  were  more  of  a  stern  nature. 
Germanic  stuff."  Opton  confirms  that  she 
cooked  "some  kind  of  braised  beef  and  a  love- 
ly sweet-and-sour  gravy  to  go  over  it.  because 
I  do  have  this  Alsatian  background,  and.  to 
go  with  it,  a  steamed  pudding  that  included 
currants.  And  Alice  was  not  happy  with 
that— it  was  a  night  that  Tom  Luddy  brought 
Howard  Hawks  to  dinner." 

Bishop,  the  only  kitchen  staffer  who  con- 
sistently performed  his  duties  with  some 
measure  of  professionalism,  frequently  grew 
exasperated  at  the  chaos  and  ever  changing 
personnel,  and  threatened  to  quit  on  a  regular 
basis,  casting  off  his  apron  theatrically.  But  he 
couldn't  help  but  admire  Waters's  wiles  in  ral- 
lying people  to  her  cause.  "Whenever  she  got 
pressured,  she'd  turn  into  a  little  girl,  make  a 
little  high  voice,  and  everyone  would  just  come 
and  help  her— involuntarily."  he  says.  "She  knew 
how  to  work  that.  She  was  like  one  of  the  Gish 
sisters— she  dressed  like  that,  she  looked  like 
that,  she  was  innocent  and  weak.  [Mimicking 
a  pale,  consumptive  19th-century  heroine]  "Oh. 
who's  gonna  help  me?  Who  will  peel  the  garlic?" 
And  bada-boom!  Here  come  the  troops!" 

"What  you  had  at  that  time  was  a  bunch 
of  people  in  the  kitchen  who  could  do  one 
specific  dish  well— nobody  was  well  rounded." 
says  Bishop.  "When  I  did  dinner  with  Alice, 
she  would  spend,  like,  two  hours  making  a 
bearnaise.  futzing  around.  Alice  never  had 
restaurant-cooking  chops." 

Chez  Panisse  had  become  a  special  place 
in  Berkeley,  and.  on  account  of  Ludd\.  a 
filmmakers"  hangout  and  a  rubbernecker's 
paradise  for  film  geeks.  But  it  couldn't  go  on 
functioning  like  this.  And  it  certainly  wasn't 
yet  an  important  place  culinarily.  The  wine 
writer  Robert  Finigan.  who  was  working  for 
the  restaurant  critic  Jack  Shelton  in  1972  and 
soon  thereafter  took  over  his  newsletter— and 
who  would  later  have  his  own  romantic  dal- 
liance with  Waters  (apparently  during  one  of 
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her  hiatuses  from  Budrick)— characte 
the  restaurant  as  he  remembered  it  th 
a  "beef-stew-and-fruit-tart  bistro  for  stuti 
and  junior  faculty.  That"s  all  it  was.  The  | 
ence  of  Jeremiah  is  what  changed  everyt 
Jeremiah  really  made  the  restaurant."" 


: 


A  Towering  Figure 

6Teremiah"  is.  of  course,  the  estimabl 
J  emiah  Tower.  In  February  1973.  tho 
Tower  was  a  30-year-old  gadabout  with 
Harvard  degrees  who"d  never  held  a  pr< 
job  and  was  dow  n  to  his  last  25  bucks. 

Stressed  out  and  backed  into  a  corner, 
ters  and  Opton  had  resorted  to  placing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  that  soughi 
"an  inspired  and  energetic  chef  who  will 
and  cook  menus  weekly  for  a  single  entree 
course  dinner  a  la  Elizabeth  David  and 
nand  Point."  Tower  happened  to  be  sta 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  sleeping  or 
couches  of  his  Harvard  friends  Michael  P 
er.  the  poet,  and  John  Sanger.  The  West  C 
was  something  of  a  last  resort  for  Tower. ! 
since  his  graduation  from  college,  in  1965. 
lived  an  itinerant  life,  using  his  good  la 
pansexual  appeal,  and  gift  for  ingratiat 
to  insinuate  himself  into  artistic  and  wea 
circles  like  a  real-life  version  of  Patricia  F 
smith's  talented  Mr.  Tom  Ripley. 

Unlike  Tom  Ripley.  Tower  came  froi 
reasonably  well-to-do  background  and 
a  talent  beyond  oleaginous  charm:  he  co 
cook  up  a  storm.  Though  American-born 
was  reared  mostly  in  Australia  and  Engla 
spending  much  of  his  childhood  in  p; 
pered  solitude  in  grand  hotels  and  on  oo 
liners  while  his  disengaged  parents— Da 
peripatetic  Wasp  business  executive.  M 
a  kindly  but  alcoholic  gardening  enthusi 
from  a  wealthy  Irish  Catholic  family- 
tended  to  their  professional  and  social  o 
gations.  This  upbringing  imbued  him  w 
both  an  ambiguous  quasi-British  accent 
a  precocious  love  of  Escoffier-style  grai 
cuisine  as  it  was  still  practiced  in  the  19.; 
in  places  like  London's  Hyde  Park  Hotel ; 
the  kitchens  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A  true  culinary-freak  prodigy,  the  boy  Tc 
er  feasted  eagerly  on  tele  de  veau,  calf's  he; 
with  sauce  grihiche.  the  classic  French  mayi 
naise  made  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  vinegar, 
fresh  herbs,  and  amused  himself  by  splurgi 
on  treats  from  the  food  halls  of  Harrods  ; 
Fortnum  &  Mason.  Tower  came  to  und 
stand  the  value  of  fresh,  seasonal  ingrediei 
by  helping  out  his  mother  with  her  garden 
the  English  countryside,  which  yielded  fant; 
tic  beans,  herbs,  and  strawberries,  not  to  DM 
tion  the  edible  nasturtium  Bowers  with  whi 
he  would  later  adorn  salads  in  America,  kit 
ing  off  one  of  the  more  ridiculous  food  tren 
of  the  1980s.  Tower  learned  to  cook  by  obsei 
ing  his  mother  in  the  kitchen  (she  was  a  d; 
hand  at  the  stove  when  she  wasn't  drinkii 
too  much),  intuitins  his  own  versions  of  \vh 
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fc'd  eaten  in  fine  restaurants,  and  studying 
mousse  Gaslronomigue  and  whatever  cook- 
fooks  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 
!  At  Harvard,  Tower's  cooking  ability  at- 
'  acted  as  much  notice  as  his  cheekbones  and 
uwline.  Underwritten  by  his  father  and  the 
ch  kids  to  whom  he  was  naturally  drawn,  he 
bent  prodigious  sums  on  Chateau  d'Yquem, 
fie  king  of  all  Sauternes.  and  the  finest  cuts 
f  beef,  whipping  up  ever  more  elaborate 
peals  for  his  louche,  too-cool-for-campus 
lircle.  whose  members  enjoyed  not  only  his 
iterpretations  of  classical  cuisine  but  such 
mentions  as  "consomme  marijuana"  (made 
ith  chicken  stock,  fresh  basil,  sea  salt,  pep- 
er.  and  "1  packed  cup  marijuana  stems  and 
peds").  Though  he  dabbled  in  student  activ- 
.m.  Tower  never  came  close  to  sharing  the 
pnviction  of  Waters  and  her  crowd,  declar- 
\g  himself  "annoyed  by  the  crude  fascism" 
f  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  the 
■gest  of  the  national  student  organizations. 
Sis  idea  of  revolution  was  to  prepare  a  feast 
pr  the  prima  ballerina  Margot  Fonteyn— 
P'ho  visited  Boston  while  he  was  in  grad 
pool  and.  to  his  delighted  surprise,  accept- 
d  his  invitation  to  dinner— with  a  menu  that 
onsisted  entirely  of  ingredients  and  vintage 
.afites  that  his  friends  had  stolen  from  Cam- 
bridge shops. 

But  by  New  Year's  Day  of  1973  the  jig  was 

tp.  Tower  was  getting  a  bit  old  for  the  role  of 

retty-boy-at-large,  was  unable  to  convince  any- 

•ne  of  his  architectural  genius  (he  specialized 

i  designing  untenable  underwater  habitats), 

nd.  to  his  humiliation,  was  scratching  out  a 

lubsistence  living  as  a  gardener  for  wealthy 

Jtav  Area  homeowners.  Fortunately.  Palmer. 

lis  temporary  host,  saw  Chez  Panisse's  want 

1  d  in  the  Chronicle  and.  mindful  of  his  friend's 

looking  prowess  at  Harvard,  suggested  that 

[bwer  pay  a  call  to  the  restaurant.  Which  Tow- 

k  in  an  uncharacteristic  state  of  nervousness 

ind  supplication,  did. 

The  circumstances  of  Tower's  hiring  are  a 
matter  of  debate.  As  he  tells  it.  he  went  to 

iThez  Panisse  for  a  six  p.m.  interview,  walked 

o 

n.  found  the  kitchen  in  a  state  of  preparatory 

'  renzv.  and  was  received  bv  a  harried  Waters. 
i 
vho  pointed  to  a  giant  pot  and  said.  "Do 

L  .omething  to  that  soup ":  Tower  doctored  the 

•  loup  with  salt,  white  wine,  and  cream:  Wa- 

ers  tasted  it.  smiled,  and  shouted  "You're 

lired!"  through  the  din  of  the  kitchen:  and 

'hus  began  one  of  the  most  notorious  stints 

3y  a  chef  in  American  culinary  history. 

"That  is  .so  much  a  fiction.  That  isn't  how 

t  happened  at  all."  says  Opton.  In  her  recol- 

ection.  Tower  was  one  of  several  candidates 

who  were  asked  to  prov ide  a  week's  worth  of 

sample  menus  and  cook  an  "audition"  meal 

For  the  core  staff:  she.  Waters.  Budrick.  and 

Tom  Guernsey,  who  alternated  w  ith  Budrick 

is  headwaiter  and  cooked  Sunday  brunch.  All 

the  surviving  principals  save  Tower  support 
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Opton  s  version  (Guernsey  died  of  AiDS-related 
illness  in  1990).  but  agree  that  Tower  was  far 
and  away  the  standout  candidate.  "We  almost 
hired  someone  else  before  him."  says  Budrick, 
"but  Jeremiah  came  and  plopped  down  a 
month's  worth  of  menus  and  cooked  this  in- 
credible meal  for  us.  We  all  just  looked  at  one 
another  and  said.  Well,  if  he  really  can  do  what 
he  says  he  can  do.  then  this  is  our  gay." 

Despite  his  inexperience.  Tower  brought 
an  instant  professionalism  to  the  kitchen, 
his  comfortably  worn  East  Coast  authori- 
tarianism a  welcome  antidote  to  the  anti- 
hierarchical  guilt  and  collectivism  of  the 
Berkeley  gang.  Whereas  Victoria  Wise  played 
Led  Zeppelin  and  David  Bowie  on  the 
kitchen's  record  player.  Tower,  in  his  pomp, 
took  to  blasting  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Ital- 
ian opera— Puccini.  Bellini.  Rossini.  Verdi. 
Culinarily.  though,  he  kept  his  flamboyance 
under  wraps  at  first,  sticking  to  Waters  and 
Opton's  prescribed  bistro  menus  of  quiche. 
French  onion  soup,  boeuf  bourguignon.  and 
the  like,  so  he  could  acclimate  himself  to  the 
task  of  cooking  for  dozens  of  people  rather 
than  six  or  eight  stoned  dinner-party  guests. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  when  he  re- 
alized that  his  encyclopedic  knowledge 
of  food  far  exceeded  everyone  else's  there. 
Waters "s  included.  Tower  began  dipping  into 
his  vast  cookbook  collection,  drawing  upon 
such  golden  oldies  as  Escoffier  and  Curnon- 
sky,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  more  progressive 
works  of  the  midcentury  French  master  Fer- 
nand  Point.  "The  newspaper  ad  had  asked  for 
someone  who  was  passionate  about  [the  En- 
glish cookbook  author]  Elizabeth  David  and 
Fernand  Point."  Tower  says.  "So  I  was  look- 
ing at  Alice's  historical  record  of  two  years 
of  menus  at  Panisse.  I  just  laughed  to  myself. 
Fernand  Point?  I  mean,  hardly.  But  since  his 
Ma  Gastronomic  was  one  of  my  favorite  books 
and  always  had  been.  I  started  trying  to  do 
a  couple  of  simple  things,  like  crime  gratin, 
or  quenelles  a  la  lyonnaise,  things  like  that." 
Before  long.  Berkeleyites  were  being  served 
entrees  like  truite  jurascienne,  trout  cooked 
in  rose  w  ine  w  ith  hollandaise  sauce  and  but- 
tered croutons,  and  la  brioche  cle  ris  de  veau 
an  champagne,  sweetbreads  in  brioche  pastry 
w  ith  champagne  sauce. 

This  wasn't  quite  what  Waters  had  envi- 
sioned for  her  haimish  little  community  bistro, 
but.  initially,  she  and  Tower  coexisted  happily. 
"Generally,  it  worked."  says  Bishop.  "And 
it  worked  because  this  guy.  Jeremiah,  was 
so  manic  and  insane.  If  he  was  gonna  make 
bouillabaisse,  he'd  go  to  Chinatow  n  and  come 
back  with.  like,  a  six-foot  conger  eel:  "Look 
what  I  got  in  Chinatown!'  I  was  like.  "What 
the  fuck  is  it'.'"' 

For  the  Beatnik  dishwasher  turned  sous- 
chef,  nearing  40  and  accustomed  to  scraping 
by  on  society's  edges  as  an  artist  and  some- 
time drummer  in  jazz  combos,  cooking  with 


Tower  brought  him  the  greatest  rush  of  artistic 
fulfillment  he'd  ever  felt  in  his  life.  What  was 
most  extraordinary  about  their  partnership. 
Bishop  says,  is  that  Tower  wrote  out  these 
elaborate,  themed  menus,  a  different  one  for 
each  night  of  the  week,  and  sent  them  off  to 
Gomes  to  be  rendered  in  calligraphy,  printed 
up,  and  posted  for  public  viewing  a  few  days 
before  they'd  be  served  . . .  without  ever  having 
cooked  any  of  the  dishes  described. 

Which  meant  that  every  night  Tower  and 
Bishop  were  essentially  winging  it,  relying  on 
Tower's  instinctual  gift  for  getting  things  to 
taste  perfect  and  Bishop's  telegraphic  abil- 
ity to  instantly  absorb  and  execute  Tower's 
visions.  "We'd  be  doing  90  or  a  hundred 
souffles,"  Bishop  says,  "and  we  only  had  one 
oven  behind  us  and  two  down  below,  and 
you  gotta  keep  that  door  closed.  For  some 
reason,  we  were  always  able  to  pull  that  shit 
off.  None  of  us.  myself  included,  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  chemistry,  what  food 
does  when  it  does  those  things.  It  was  kind 
of  like  World  War  I:  give  the  guy  a  gun,  send 
him  out  there    and  fuck  him!" 

Tower  is  equally  complimentary  about 
Bishop's  skills.  "He  couldn't  taste  anything." 
the  chef  says,  "because  he  sucked  on  En- 
glish mints  and  menthol  cigarettes,  so  he  had 
zero  palate  but  he  knew  the  workings  of  the 
kitchen.  I  mean,  my  God.  if  you  had  ever 
seen  Willy  make  a  du.xelles  out  of  20  pounds 
of  mushrooms,  that's  my  favorite  image  of 
him.  Today,  with  young  kids  out  of  cooking 
schools,  you  can  hear  them  chopping  from  a 
mile  away.  But  Willy  was  a  drummer,  a  mu- 
sician. He  would  take  two  Chinese  cleavers, 
dump  the  mushrooms  out  onto  the  six-foot 
butcher-block  table,  and  he'd  go  around  the 
table,  wielding  the  two  cleavers.  Within  10 
minutes,  you  had  perfect  du.xelles.  And  the 
cleaver  would  just  barely  touch  the  table." 

Not  Your  Mother's  Creme  Anglaise 

If  there  was  an  air  of  naughtiness  and  deca- 
dence behind  the  scenes  at  Chez  Panisse 
even  before  Tower's  arrival,  by  the  time  he 
was  firmly  in  charge  of  the  kitchen,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  positively  Caligulan.  "It  was  so  out- 
rageous when  Jeremiah  was  there,  almost  like 
another  plane."  says  Bill  Staggs.  who  was  wait- 
ing tables  at  the  time.  "There  were  magnums 
of  Sauternes.  and  champagne  all  the  time,  and 
he  used  to  keep  these  nitrous-oxide  canisters 
around  for  whipping  the  cream.  The  waiters 
would  take  a  hit  of  nitrous  oxide  before  deliv- 
ering the  entrees  to  the  dining  room."  Tower 
tamped  down  his  hangover  even  morning  by 
raiding  the  pastry  chefs  section  of  the  fridge 
for  creme  anglaise.  the  thick,  yolkv  dessert 
sauce,  which  he  poured  into  a  giant  snifter 
and  drank  as  his  breakfast.  He  dates  the  start 
of  his  cocaine  habit  to  the  restaurant's  third 
birthday,  on  August  28.  1974.  With  the  turn- 
out much  greater  than  he'd  anticipated.  Tower 
found  that  his  energy  was  flagging.  As  word 
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of  his  bedraggled  state  got  out,  he  recalls,  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  waiters  came  back  into 
the  kitchen  with  a  ""black-leather-coated  ac- 
complice" who  whipped  out  a  big  bag  of  blow 
and  started  cutting  lines  on  top  of  the  chest 
freezer.  Re-energized.  Tower  returned  to  his 
ovens,  in  which  were  baking  individual-size 
pizzas— California's  first,  so  he  claims. 

Thereafter,  Tower  and  Bishop  were  hooked. 
For  the  debauched  but  hyperambitious 
chef,  cocaine  actually  enhanced  his  perfor- 
mance—""It  was  a  party  in  the  kitchen,  but  he 
controlled  it.  and  was  serious  about  the  food." 
says  Staggs— but  Bishop  was  not  so  fortunate 
or  self-disciplined.  As  dealers  started  showing 
up  at  the  back  door  with  regularity,  he  and 
some  of  his  acquaintances  got  into  increas- 
ingly harder  stuff.  "We  were  doing  opium 
stuffing."  he  says.  "You  stick  it  up  your  ass. 
Just  a  quarter  of  a  gram,  a  little  ball,  and  you 
bypass  the  alimentary  canal.  You  don*t  get 
nauseous— you  just  absorb  it."  Bishop's  drug 
problems  intensified  to  the  point  where,  some 
years  later,  after  he'd  left  Chez  Panisse,  he  was 
a  suicidal,  freebasing  wreck.  In  an  especially 
cruel  twist  of  fate,  given  that  he  was  revered 
in  the  kitchen  for  his  nonpareil  knife  work,  he 
wound  up  doing  time  for  stabbing  a  man  in  an 
Oakland  dive  bar  w  ith  his  paring  knife. 

"Aww,  God.  it  was  insane."  says  the  re- 
morseful Bishop.  "I  had  a  knife.  I  was  gonna 
go  to  a  triple-X  movie  theater  and  stab  my- 
self. Not  to  kill  myself,  but  to  get  attention. 
And  then  someone  said  the  wrong  thing  in 
a  bar— we  were  the  only  two  white  guys  in  a 
black  bar— and  said  it  again  and  again  and 
again.  And  Artistry  in  Rhythm'  by  Stan  Ken- 
ton was  playing.  And  I  was  wasted."  Thanks 
to  the  magnanimous  intervention  of  Waters. 
who  secured  him  the  best  legal  representa- 
tion possible.  Bishop  got  off  lightly,  with  eight 
months  in  jail  plus  three  years  of  probation. 

Friends  say  Waters  frowned  upon  the  drug 
scene,  but  she  imbibed  as  freely  as  anyone  and 
was  fully  involved  in  the  Fleetwood  Mac-like 
carnival  of  sexual  entanglings  and  disentan- 
glings.  Bishop  claims  he  slept  with  both  Wa- 
ters andTower,  "though  not  at  the  same  time." 
And.  despite  his  general  orientation.  Tower 
says  he  had  a  few  romantic  episodes  with  Wa- 
ters. As  Tower  wrote  in  his  memoir.  "Drugs 
were  easier  to  organize  than  sex.  unless  it  was 
casual,  which  usually  meant  with  one  another. 
Who  else  would  put  up  with  us'1" 

By  1975.  Tower's  theme  dinners  and  ever 
more  outlandish  flights  of  culinary  fan- 
es like  his  Gertrude  Stein-Alice  B.  Toklas 
dinner,  composed  of  recipes  from  The  Alice 
B.  Toklas  Cookbook,  and  his  week  of  Salvador 
Dali-inspired  fare,  such  as  "Le/ure-plat  drogue 
et  sodomi.se.'  a  leg  of  lamb  "drugged  and  sod- 
omized" with  a  mixture  of  Madeira,  brandy. 


and  tangerine  juice  injected  through  a  sy- 
ringe—started attracting  the  press  attention  he 
craved.  Herb  Caen,  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle columnist  and  beloved  local  institution, 
wrote  up  the  Stein-Toklas  dinner,  and  James 
Beard.  America's  great  gastronomical  arbiter, 
during  one  of  his  regular  trips  west  to  teach 
cooking  classes,  paid  a  visit  to  Chez  Panisse 
and  mentioned  it  in  his  syndicated  column  as 
a  "fascinating"  new  place  to  watch. 

In  October  of  1975.  Gourmet  ran  a  rave 
review  of  Chez  Panisse  by  Caroline  Bates, 
the  magazine's  West  Coast  correspondent, 
hailing  Tower  for  ""joyously  exploring  la  rfaie 
cuisine  francaise  in  all  its  vigor,  freshness,  and 
variety  and  ignoring  those  French  dishes  that 
turn  up  elsewhere  with  such  monotonous 
regularity."  The  Gourmet  review  was  crucial, 
its  appearance  the  juncture  at  which  Chez 
Panisse  gained  a  national  reputation,  and 
at  which  people  with  unfamiliar  area  codes 
started  calling  for  reservations.  It  was  also 
a  crossroads  for  Bishop,  who.  a  few  months 
after  the  review  appeared,  threw  down  his 
apron  for  good,  unable  to  abide  the  onslaught 
of  what  he  called  "food  weenies."  some  of 
whom  dined  with  that  issue  of  Gounnet  open 
in  their  laps,  hoping  to  find  the  dishes  they'd 
read  about  re-created— a  futile  hope  at  Chez 
Panisse,  where,  at  least  in  those  days,  no 
menu  was  ever  served  tw  ice. 

The  question  arises:  Precisely  what  was  Al- 
ice Waters,  the  person  most  readily  identified 
with  Chez  Panisse,  doing  as  all  this  dazzling 
culinary  wizardry  was  transpiring?  ""Overbook- 
ing, mainly."  says  Bishop.  '"And  then  hiding  in 
the  kitchen  when  she  overbooked,  because  we 
only  had  enough  food  for  a  certain  number  of 
people."  In  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
front  of  the  house.  Waters's  domain,  also  came 
in  for  copious  praise  in  the  Gourmet  review. 
with  Bates  devoting  her  entire  first  paragraph 
to  the  atmosphere  that  Waters  had  so  care- 
fully cultivated:  "It  is  warm  with  the  honesty  of 

natural  wood Just  inside  the  main  dining 

room  a  still-life  table  arrangement  of  flowers, 
unblemished  fresh  fruit,  and  glistening  fruit 
tarts  suggest  that  this  is  a  restaurant  more  in- 
terested in  art  than  in  artifice."  But  the  kitchen 
was  very  much  Tower's  show  in  those  days,  and 
as  the  restaurant  grew  more  successful  and 
Tower  and  Waters  more  famous,  their  relation- 
ship, always  volatile,  suffered  more  blowups. 

There  was  a  notorious  episode  in  which 
Waters  seated  a  party  of  four  after  10  p.m.  that 
included  her  then  boyfriend.  Robert  Finigan. 
the  restaurant  critic  and  wine  writer,  even 
though  the  group  had  no  reservation.  Tower 
was  furious— the  night's  entree,  gigot  d'agneau. 
leg  of  lamb,  was  almost  sold  out.  and  he  didn't 
have  enough  for  everyone.  He  offered  to  cook 
ne  a  steak  instead,  but  was  told  by  a 
that  Waters,  who  had  sat  down  with 
tlu  -i.  demanded  that  everyone  be  served 
the  "So  the  other  three  people  at  the 

table  had  perfect  lamb,"  says  Finigan.  "and 


my  plate  was  so  gristly  that  I  couldn't  ea 
And  I— politely.  I  think— asked  the  waite| 
take  it  back  to  the  kitchen  and  say  to  the  i 
that  he  couldn't  have  intended  that  to  be  I 
case."  The  waiter  complied,  but  Tower,  gi 
ing  angrier  by  the  minute,  replied.  "To 
shit!"  The  waiter,  inexperienced  and  terrij 
of  further  incurring  Tower's  wrath,  retur 
to  the  table  and  announced.  "The  chef  say 
tell  you.  'Tough  shit.""  Moments  later,  Wai 
stormed  into  the  kitchen,  sobbing  and  screi 
ing,  "'Jeremiah,  how  could  you?" 

"I  was  very  unhappy  that  the  waiter  tt 
Jeremiah's  comment  and  passed  it  on  to  F 
gan."  Waters  says.  "You  just  don't  do  th. 
you  never  pass  this  on  to  the  customer." 

Asked  for  her  own  assessment  of  the  Tc 
er  era.  Waters  says.  "That  was  a  per 
of  time  when  I  was  very  much  on  the  for 
ing  side  and  Jeremiah  was  very  much  on 
cooking  side,  so  we  fit  that  together.  I  h 
always  intended  Chez  Panisse  to  be  a  simi 
little  place.  Never  wanted  anything  mo 
and  I  still  don't  want  anything  more.  Wh 
Jeremiah  came,  he  had  a  whole  other  visi 
of  the  food.  It  w  as  just  the  kind  of  food  tl 
I  . . .  [contemplative  pause]  wasn't  cookii 
And  I  was  fascinated  by  it  at  the  time." 

If  there's  a  whiff  of  diplomatic  evasiven 
about  these  comments,  it's  because  Towe 
contribution  to  Chez  Panisse  remains  a  touc 
subject,  and  the  relationship  between  Tow 
and  Waters  remains  rather  tortured  and  coi 
plex.  Tower,  though  he  physically  still  loo 
like  someone  who  should  be  "standing  at  t 
prow  of  a  yacht."  as  the  Chez  Panisse  busb 
turned  baker  Steve  Sullivan  puts  it.  has  wii 
drawn  from  the  restaurant  game  and  acquin 
the  gossipy  mien  of  the  late-period  Trunu 
Capote:  he's  funny  and  unafraid  to  say  whj 
ever  is  on  his  mind,  yet  his  wit  and  entertai 
ing  braggadocio  can't  mask  an  abiding  bittt 
ness— in  his  case,  over  Waters's  "editing."  as  1 
puts  it,  of  his  role  at  the  restaurant.  Waters,  c 
the  other  hand,  has  matured  into  a  great  do< 
of  good.  America's  foremost  champion  I 
organic  farming,  sustainable  agriculture,  an 
healthily  fed  schoolchildren,  beatified  in  a  PH 
American  Masters  special  as  the  architect  of 
"delicious  revolution."  As  such,  she  compor 
herself  with  the  dignity  and  guard-up  cautio 
of  a  U.N.  goodwill  ambassador.  Yet  even  sb 
can't  suppress  a  smirk  and  a  roll  of  the  ey« 
w  hen  a  portion  of  Bates's  Gourmet  review 
read  aloud  to  her.  a  paragraph  that  praises 
course  of  "quenelles  of  fresh  fish,  beef  sue 
and  marrow  with  a  lobster  sauce." 

"That  was  a  baroque  period,"  she  says,  smi 
ing.  "But  that  was  fas ...  his  taste,  his  desire." 

The  paradox  of  the  Tower  period  is  thi 
it  put  Chez  Panisse  on  the  map.  but  i 
many  respects  wasn't  representative  of  wh< 
the  restaurant,  or  Waters,  stood  for.  before  c 
after.  Some  Waters  loyalists,  like  Tom  Ludd 
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the  writer  and  longtime  Berkeleyite  Greil 
us,  go  so  far  as  to  label  the  Tower  era  a 
iiastly  aberration.  "If  you  read  Jeremiah's 
uis  from  that  time,  they're  incredibly  pre- 
Jntious,"  says  Luddy.  "They  were  going  to- 
jird  that  Paris  haute-cuisine  thing  that  Chez 
iinisse  later  turned  against.  I'd  go  to  Alice 

id  say,  'I  can't  eat  this  it's  too  rich.  And 
jen  there's  all  this  cheese  coming.'"  Mar- 
as  remembers  going  to  Chez  Panisse  with 
is  wife.  Jenny,  for  a  New  Year's  Eve  dinner 
|  the  Tower  era  as  they'd  done  every  New 

ar's  Eve  since  the  restaurant  opened.  They 
I rived.  Marcus  says,  to  find  the  place  bereft 
J' their  old  Berkeley  crowd  and  "packed  with 

remiah's  cocaine-dealer  friends.  We  took 
.ie  look  at  the  crowd,  and  the  menu,  which 
as  full  of  all  these  haute,  heavy  courses  we 

Jut  want  to  eat,  and  left." 

[  The  price  for  that  night's  dinner,  whose 

ain  course  was  "prime  sirloin  of  beef  with 
juffles,  roasted  and  served  with  a  truffled 
ladeira  sauce,"  was  an  astounding  S25  a 
irson.  not  including  wine— a  long  way  from 
ie  convivial  Francophile  bistro  that  had 

isen  out  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement.  Yet 
lose  who  were  on  the  staff  at  the  time  say 
lat  Tower's  transformative  effect  on  the  res- 

urant  is  indisputable.  "Anybody  who  says 
lat  Jeremiah  made  it  too  fancy  is  whistling 

the  wind  to  me,"  says  Jerry  Budrick,  the 
;adwaiter.  "All  I  know  is  we  sold  out  every 
inner.  The  more  elegant  Jeremiah  made 
lose  dinners,  the  more  the  public  respond- 
J.  And  it  wasn't  just  the  snobby  elite." 

"There  are  two  camps,"  says  Tower. 
There's  someone  like  Darrell  Corti  [the 
Ucramento  wine  expert  and  gourmet-foods- 
lop  owner],  who  sent  a  Sicilian  Mafia  funer- 

wreath  when  I  did  the  week  of  Escoffier 
lenus,  saying.  This  is  the  end.  Chez  Panisse 
|in  never  be  greater  than  this.'  And  the  other 
amp  is  I  destroyed  the  little  Pagnol-movie 
eighborhood  thing.  And  the  truth  is,  you 
now,  both." 

Right  Under  His  Nose 

By  1976.  burned  out  by  the  long  hours 
and  the  tensions  at  Chez  Panisse,  Tower 
/as  trying  to  conjure  an  exit  strategy.  James 
teard  suggested  that  Tower  take  over  the 
itchen  of  Maxwell's  Plum,  Warner  LeRoy's 
pscale  pub  in  New  York.  Tower  rejected 
hat  idea,  having  grown  too  fond  of  the  in- 
redients  and  open  spaces  that  Northern 
California  afforded,  but  was  intrigued  by 
leard's  advice  to  "just  stick  with  America." 
teard  had  been  proselytizing  on  behalf  of 
American  food  for  years,  and  had  published 
is  would-be  masterwork.  American  Cookery. 
i  1972,  but  it  wasn't  until  Tower  was  feeling 
tirrings  of  discontent  that  Beard's  message 
eached  him,  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
erious  chef  could,  as  he  puts  it,  "use  Ameri- 
an  ingredients  for  themselves  rather  than  as 
ubstitutes  for  unobtainable  French  ones." 
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The  epiphany  occurred  when  Tower,  as 
was  his  wont,  was  paging  through  an  ancient 
cookbook  for  inspiration  in  this  case.  The 
Epicurean,  by  Charles  Ranhofer.  the  chef  at 
Delmonico's.  the  great  restaurant  of  New 
York's  Gilded  Age.  One  of  Ranhofer's  reci- 
pes was  for  creme  de  mats  a  la  Mendocino, 
a  cream  of  corn  soup.  The  town  and  county 
of  Mendocino  were  just  up  the  coast  from 
Berkeley,  north  of  Sonoma.  Tower  remembers 
thinking,  "What  in  the  world  was  the  chef  of 
New  York's  most  famous  restaurant  doing 
thinking  about  dishes  local  to  small  regions  of 
California?"  More  to  the  point,  he  wondered, 
"Why  fret  any  longer  about  the  authenticity 
of  'French'  ingredients  for  French  regional 
food?  Why  not  just  go  shopping  in  Northern 
California  and  call  that  the  region?" 

On  October  7.  1976.  having  exhausted 
nearly  all  the  regions  in  France  and  nearly  all 
the  French-cookbook  authors  whose  recipes 
interested  him.  Tower  unveiled  his  Northern 
California  regional  dinner  at  Chez  Panisse,  its 
menu  entirely  in  English.  The  second  course 
was  "cream  of  fresh  corn  soup,  Mendocino 
style,  with  crayfish  butter."  In  another  nod  to 
Ranhofer's  era,  when  restaurants  often  listed 
the  provenance  of  the  ingredients  on  the 
menu,  Chez  Panisse  that  night  served,  among 
other  courses,  "Spenger's  Tomales  Bay  blue- 
point  oysters  on  ice,"  "Big  Sur  Garrapata 
Creek  smoked  trout  steamed  over  California 
bay  leaves,"  "Monterey  Bay  prawns  sauteed 
with  garlic,  parsley,  and  butter,"  and  "Pre- 
served California  geese  from  Sebastopol." 
The  descriptions  didn't  yet  have  the  intimacy 
of  later  years'— apart  from  the  mention  of 
Spenger's,  a  Berkeley  fish  market,  there  was 
no  nod  by  name  to  a  supplier,  a  la  "Bob's 
turnips"  and  "DeeAnn's  garden  greens"— but 
there  would  be  no  turning  back.  The  notion 
of  a  "California  cuisine"  was  afoot.  Within 
a  couple  of  years,  California  cuisine  would 
be  seen  as  a  bona  fide  culinary  movement, 
though  its  base  of  operations  would  not  be 
Berkeley  but  Los  Angeles,  the  home  of  the 
young  chefs  Wolfgang  Puck  and  Jonathan 
Waxman.  the  latter  a  Chez  Panisse  alum. 

In  January  1977,  Tower  picked  up  his  knives 
and  left.  Chez  Panisse's  kitchen  was  taken 
over  by  a  committee  led  by  his  sous-chef. 
Jean-Pierre  Moulle,  an  actual  Frenchman 
and  the  first  employee  of  the  restaurant  to 
have  authentic  culinary  training.  Tower  and 
Waters  remained  cordial  enough  for  him  to 
make  a  brief  return  engagement  at  the  end 
of  1978,  when  she  was  going  to  be  away  and 
wanted  someone  she  could  trust  to  oversee 
Moulle  and  his  staff.  But  in  the  aftermath  of 
that  stint,  she  would  tell  New  West  magazine 
that  Chez  Panisse,  under  her  stewardship, 
was  benefiting  from  a  shift  away  from  the 
"old  conservative  menus"  (for  "conserva- 
tive," read  "fancy")  of  the  previous  regime. 
Tower  was  wounded,  telling  a  reporter  that. 


in  the  beginning,  "Alice  didn't  know  a  little 
vegetable  from  a  rotten  one."  and  the  skir- 
mishes in  the  press  would  continue  for  at 
least  a  decade  most  notably  in  1982.  when 
the  first  Chez  Panisse  cookbook,  the  Chez 
Panisse  Menu  Cookbook,  was  published, 
and  Tower  felt  his  contributions  weren't  suf- 
ficiently acknowledged.  Later,  from  his  perch 
at  Stars,  the  large,  vibrant  San  Francisco  res- 
taurant he  owned  and  ran  in  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s.  Tower  would  deploy  the  phrase 
"too  Berkeley"  as  his  favorite  pejorative. 

But  even  Tower  can  still  admire  Waters  for 
sticking  to  her  vision.  "She  deserves  credit  for 
being  in  love  with  food,  being  in  love  with  the 
neighborhood  bistro  that  should  be  part  of 
everyone's  life."  he  says.  "Where  you  can  just 
drop  in.  and  you  say  'Hi'  to  the  bartender, 
and  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  that's  interest- 
ing and  good  and  inexpensive.  And  just  have 
a  pizza  or  sit  down  and  have  a  meal.  That's 
a  Pagnol  vision,  a  European  vision— that  the 
bistro  was  the  heart  of  the  village.  Her  vision 
was  incredibly  strong  and  has  never  wavered, 
really,  so  she  deserves  credit  for  sticking  by  it. 
To  have  never  given  up  that  vision,  and  not 
to  have  done  it  another  way.  like  Wolfgang 
Puck,  with  a  $378-million-a-year  gross  in- 
come—it's almost  unique  in  this  part  of  our 
culinary  history." 

Among  those  pulled  in  by  the  Chez  Panisse 
mystique  were  Deborah  Madison,  the 
lunchtime  cook  who  opened  the  vegetarian 
restaurant  Greens  and  became  a  cookbook 
star;  Judy  Rodgers.  Madison's  fellow  lunch- 
shifter,  later  of  Zuni  Cafe  in  San  Francisco; 
Mark  Miller,  the  sous-chef  and.  in  time,  the 
southwestern  evangelist  behind  the  Coyote 
Cafes  in  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Vegas;  and  Jona- 
than Waxman  and  Mark  Peel,  both  of  whom 
briefly  passed  through  Chez  Panisse's  kitchen 
en  route  to  stardom  in  L.A.  at.  respectively, 
Michael's  and  Campanile.  Waters,  essential- 
ly, had  a  kitchen-staff  equivalent  of  her  friend 
Francis  Coppola's  cast  for  his  1983  film  The 
Outsiders,  an  assemblage  of  then  unknowns 
and  little-knowns  that  included  Tom  Cruise. 
Matt  Dillon.  Rob  Lowe.  Emilio  Estevez.  and 
Patrick  Swayze.  And  as  many  a  Panisser  has 
noted,  her  motley  collection  of  ex-,  current, 
and  quasi-boyfriends  was  itself  an  amazing 
marshaling  of  disparate  talents  that  she  put 
to  good  use— Goines  for  his  Deco-Art  Nou- 
veau  graphics  sensibility.  Luddy  for  his  pull 
in  the  film  world.  Budrick  for  his  provision- 
ing and  Mr.  Fixit  skills.  Robert  Finigan  for 
his  influence  in  the  food  press. 

"Alice  was  innocent  and  frail  and  weak, 
but  at  the  same  time,  she  was  a  bad  moth- 
erfucker." says  Willy  Bishop.  "Her  deter- 
mination and  her  strength,  hidden  behind 
that  frailty,  made  that  place  continue  and 
continue  and  continue,  no  matter  who  left. 
And  everybody  left.  But  she  didn't.  She  is  the 
woman."  □ 
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FASHION 

COVER:  TOM  CRUISE'S  POLO  BY  RALPH 

Lauren  jacket  available  at  selected  Ralph 
Lauren  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  polo.com: 
for  MARC  JACOBS  sweater,  go  to  marcjacobs 
.com.  KATIE  HOLMES'S  necklace  by  HELEN 
FICALORA,  go  to  helenficalora.com.  Her  own 
earrings.  SURI  CRUISE'S  PETIT  bateau  onesie 
from  selected  Petit  Bateau  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  petit-bateau.com. 
PAGE  154:  DAVID  DE  ROTHSCHILD'S  PAUL  SMITH 
sweater  from  Paul  Smith.  N.Y.C..  or  call 
212-627-9770:  for  iwc  watch,  go  to  iwc.com: 
Giovanna  Battaglia  for  Art  Department. 
PAGE  160:  Top.  RACHEL  BILSON  styled  by 
Elizabeth  Stewart:  dress  by  GIORGIO  armani, 
from  selected  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques,  or 
go  to  giorgioarmani.com:  shoes  by  jimmy 
CHOO,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C..  or 
call  866-JCHOO-US:  earrings  by  NEIL  LANE 
for  DE  BEERS,  from  De  Beers.  N.Y.C.  and 
Beverly  Hills,  or  call  800-929-0889.  Bottom. 
JESSE  Bradford  styled  by  Deda  Coben  for 
celestineagency.com:  for  shirt  and  pants  by 
LOUIS  vuitton,  call  866-VUITTON.  or  go 
to  louisvuitton.com:  tie  by  POLO  BY  RALPH 
LAUREN,  from  selected  Ralph  Lauren  stores: 
belt  by  Ralph  lauren.  from  selected  Ralph 
Lauren  stores. 

PAGE  164:  erwin  CREED  styled  by  Jean  Michel 
Clerc:  for  suit  by  FENDI.  call  800-FENDI-NY; 
shirt  by  marni,  from  Marni.  NYC  or  call 
212-343-3912. 

PAGE  182:  Top.  Deda  Coben  for 
celestineagenc\  .com. 

PAGE  196:  Styled  by  Michael  Roberts.  TOBY 
JONES'S  BROOKS  BROTHERS  tuxedo,  vest,  and 
tie  from  Brooks  Brothers  stores  nationwide, 
or  call  800-274-1815:  GUCCI  shirt  from 
selected  Gucci  stores,  or  call  800-234-8224, 
or  go  to  gucci.com;  socks  by  wolford,  from 
Wolford  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
800-WOLFORD:  shoes  by  CHURCH'S,  from 
Church's.  N.Y.C..  or  call  212-758-5200: 
vintage  stud  set  and  cufflinks  by  james 
ROBINSON,  from  James  Robinson  Inc..  N.Y.C. 


or  call  212-752-6166.  or  go  tojrobinson.com: 
for  patek  PHILIPPE  watch,  call  212-218-1240, 
or  go  to  patek.com.  SlGOURNEY  WEAVER'S 

MAGGIE  NORRIS  COUTURE  gown  from 

Maggie  Norris  Couture,  N.Y.C..  or  call 
212-239-3433;  vera  wang  capelet  from  Vera 
Wang.  N.Y.C..  and  Neiman  Marcus 
stores  nationwide:  christian  lacroix  shoes 
from  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide,  or 
call  888-888-4757;  for  CHOPARD  necklace, 
call  800-CHOPARD:  HARRY  WINSTON 
earrings  and  brooch  from  Harry  Winston. 
N.Y.C.  or  call  800-988-41 10:  BULGARl 
brooch  from  Bulgari,  N.Y.C..  or  call 
800-BULGARI:  DE  BEERS  bracelet  from 
De  Beers.  N.Y.C.  and  Beverly  Hills,  or  call 
800-929-0889.  or  go  to  debeers.com. 

HOPE  DAVIS'S  GIAMBATTISTA  VALLI  dress 

from  Galleria  Neoponti.  Englewood.  N.J..  or 
call  201-541-7744:  for  gloves  by  la  CRASIA.  go 
to  wegloveyou.com:  VALENTINO  shoes  from 
Valentino.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-722-6969.  or 
go  to  valentino.com;  De  Beers  earrings  from 
De  Beers.  N.Y.C  and  Beverly  Hills,  or  call 
800-929-0889.  or  go  to  debeers.com;  for 
Chopard  ring,  call  800-CHOPARD.  For 
ISABELLA  ROSSELLINI'S  VALENTINO  COUTURE 
coat,  available  by  special  order,  call 
212-772-6969:  slip  by  FRETTE.  from  Frette. 
N.Y.C.  or  call  212-988-5221:  ROCHAS  shoes 
from  Linda  Dresner.  N.Y.C.  or  call 
212-308-3177;  stockings  by  Wolford.  from 
Wolford  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
800-WOLFORD:  for  Chopard  earrings  and 
ring,  call  800-CHOPARD:  Harry  Winston 
bracelet  from  Harry  Winston.  N.Y.C.  or 
call  800-988-4110.  ' 
PAGE  204:  Styled  by  Christine  Hahn. 
PAGE  263:  ABBIE  CORNISH'S  MOSCHINO 
CHEAP  and  CHIC  shrug  from  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C:  for  agent  provocateur 
corset,  call  212-965-0229.  or  go  to 
agentprovocateur.com;  for  EZINMA 
mbonu  skirt,  go  to  ezinma-mbonu.co.uk: 
van  CLEEF  &  ARPELS  jewelry  from  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 


800-VCA-5797.  or  go  to  vancleef-arpels.co 
Susan  Bender  for  CLM. 
PAGE  266:  Abbie  Cornish's  dress  by 
PHILOSOPHY  Dl  ALBERTA  FERRETTI,  from 
Philosophy  di  Alberta  Ferretti.  N.Y.C.  or 
call  212-460-5500;  belt  by  MOSCHINO  CHE 
AND  CHIC,  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.C 
for  tights  by  ARISTOC,  call  888-205-8895. 
or  go  to  mytights.com:  boots  by  STELLA 
McCartney,  from  Stella  McCartney.  N.Y.C 
and  L.A..  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  stellamccartney.com  d 
neimanmarcus.com;  jewelry  by  LARA 
BOHINC,  from  Scoop,  N.Y.C.  or  call 
212-535-5577. 

PAGES  276-77:  Suri  Cruise's  BONPOINT  dres^ 
from  BonPoint  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
bonpoint.com.  Tom  Cruise's  GIORGIO  arma 
shirt  from  selected  Giorgio  Armani  boutiqus. 
nationwide,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com.  For: 
Katie  Holmes's  CHLOE  shirt,  go  to  chloe.con- 
for  necklace  by  HELEN  FICALORA.  go  to 
helenficalora.com.  Her  own  ring.  Market 
editor  Jeanne  Yang  for  the  Cloutier  Agency. 
PAGES  278-79:  For  Katie's  CHLOE  shirt,  go  to 
chloe.com.  Her  own  earrings.  Tom's  GIORGK 
ARMANI  shirt  from  selected  Giorgio  Armani 
boutiques,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com. 
For  Suri's  BESOS  BY  KISSY  KISSY  dress,  go  to 
kissykissyonline.com.  For  BELLA  CRUISE'S  SEI 
BY  CHLOE  top.  go  to  seebychloe.com.  For 

CONNOR  CRUISE'S  OUIKSILVER  shirt,  go  to 

quiksilver.com:  DKNY  JEANS,  jeans  from 
selected  DKNY  stores,  or  go  to  dkm.com. 
PAGES  280-81:  For  Suri's  BESOS  BY  KISSY 
KISSY  dress,  go  to  Irissykissj online.com.  For 
Katie's  CHLOE  shirt,  go  to  chloe.com: 
for  necklace  by  HELEN  FICALORA.  go  to 
helenficalora.com.  Her  own  earrings. 
PAGES  282-83:  For  Suri's  BESOS  BY  KISSY 
KISSY  dress,  go  to  kiss\kiss\ online.com.  For 
Katie's  CHLOE  shirt,  go  to  chloe.com. 
PAGES  284-85:  For  Tom's  RICHARD  KIDD  shir 
go  to  richardkidd.com;  for  Katie's  shirt  b\ 
CALVIN  KLEIN,  go  to  calvinklein.com. 
Her  own  earrings. 
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f^GES  288-89:  For  RICHARD  KIDD  shirt, 
p  to  richardkidd.com. 
vGES  290-91:  For  shirt  by  CHLOE,  go  to 
kloe.com;  for  HELEN  FICALORA  necklace, 
I  to  helenficalora.com.  Her  own  earrings. 
ftGES  294-95:  For  Katie's  MARC  JACOBS 
jveater,  go  to  marcjacobs.com;  for  ACNE 
SANS,  jeans,  go  to  acnejeans.com;  vintage 
,x>ts  and  earrings  are  her  own.  Tom's  LEVI'S 
f4IRT  from  levi.com;  STITCH'S  jeans  from 
arneys  New  York  stores  nationwide.  Suri's 
•TIT  BATEAU  onesie  from  Petit  Bateau  stores 
;itionwide,  or  go  to  petit-bateau.com; 
•r  socks  by  BABY  DIOR,  call  800-929-DIOR. 
*GE  303:  ANNETTE  BENING'S  VERA  WANG 
wender  LABEL  dress  from  Bergdorf 
ioodman,  N.Y.C.;  for  BALLY  shoes,  call 
12-751-9082,  or  go  to  bally.com;  VAN  CLEEF 
ARPELS  earrings  and  bracelet  from  Van 
leef  &  Arpels  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
OO-VCA-5797,  or  go  to  vancleef-arpels.com. 
\GE  329:  For  ETHAN  hawkes  shirt  and 

BUS,  JASON  BUTLER  HARNER'S,  DAVID 
ARBOUR'S,  JOSH  HAMILTON'S,  MARTHA 
LIMPTON'S,  and  AMY  IRVING'S  shirt  and  jeans, 
ILLY  CRUDUPS  sweater,  JENNIFER  EHLE'S 

:st  and  jeans,  Brian  F.  O'BYRNE'S  shirt, 
:ans.  and  blazer,  RICHARD  easton'S  jacket, 
lirt,  and  jeans,  all  by  banana  republic, 

0  to  bananarepublic.com. 

EAUTY 

OVER:  KATIE  HOLMES'S  hair  styled  with 
SCAR  blandi  Jasmine  Protein  Mist  Hair 
.evitalizer.  No  Gravity  Volumizing  Spray,  and 
ismine  Oil  Hair  Serum;  TOM  CRUISE'S  hair 
yled  with  Oscar  Blandi  Jasmine  Protein  Mist 
lair  Revitalizer  and  Tocco  Finale;  Oscar 
landi  for  Oscar  Blandi  Salon  and  Haircare. 
>n  Katie's  face,  PRESCRIPTIVES  Camouflage 
'ream  Concealer  in  Yellow-Orange  Medium 
,  GIORGIO  armani  Hydra  Glow  Foundation 
lo.  8.  and  LAURA  MERCIER  Moisture 
oundation  in  Vanilla  Beige;  on  her  eyes, 
aura  Mercier  Eye  Basics  in  Wheat,  and 
HANEL  Quadra  Eye  Shadow  Vanities;  on  her 


cheeks,  NARS  Cream  Blush  in  Cassandre:  on 
her  lips,  STILA  Convertible  in  Rose,  and 
LUCY  B.  Lemonade  Organic  Lip  Balm; 
makeup  and  grooming  by  Bruce  Grayson  for 
Solo  Artists/Olay. 

PAGE  106:  Heather  Halberstadt's  and  Peter 
Newcomb's  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by 
Naomi  Warden  for  Shu  Uemura/Kiehl's/ 
artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
PAGE  120:  Natasha  Stovall's  hair  and  makeup 
by  Jesse  Sage  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
PAGE  152:  BRANDUSA  NIRO'S  hair  and  makeup 
by  Barbara  Sansone  for  B.L.S.  Beauty  Inc. 
PAGE  160:  Top,  RACHEL  BILSON'S  hair  styled 
by  Serena  Radaelli  for  Matrix/ 
cloutieragency.com;  her  hair  styled  with 
MATRIX  Curl. Life  Spiraling  Spray-Gel; 
makeup  by  Jo  Strettell  for  Sephora/ 
cloutieragency.com.  On  her  face,  sephora 
All  Over  Skin  Compact  Foundation  in  D25; 
on  her  eyes.  All  Over  Color  Palette  in 
Shades  of  Gray.  Slim  Pencil  in  Black,  and 
Triple  Action  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her 
cheeks.  Cheek  Stain  in  Pink;  on  her  lips, 
Ultra-Shine  Lip  Gloss  in  Hot  Pink. 
Manicure  by  Lisa  Jachno  for  L'Oreal/ 
cloutieragency.com.  Model's  grooming  by 
Natalie  Miller  for  Matrix  Men/cloutieragency 
.com;  his  hair  styled  with  matrix  men  Gel. 
Bottom.  JESSE  BRADFORD'S  hair  and 
grooming  by  Jenn  Streicher  for  Redken/ 
soloartists.com;  his  hair  styled  with 
REDKEN  FOR  MEN  Bulk  Up. 
PAGE  164:  ERWIN  CREED'S  grooming  by 
Christian  Eberhard  for  M.  Filomeno; 
his  hair  styled  with  bumble  and  bumble 
Styling  Wax.  Top  right,  L'artisan 
parfumeur  Dzongkha  from  L'Artisan 
Parfumeur  and  Henri  Bendel.  both  in  N.Y.C., 
or  go  to  artisanparfumeur.com.  Center  right, 
YVES  SAINT  LAURENT  Perfect  Touch  from 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide; 
FRESH  Elixir  Ancien  from  Fresh  stores 
nationwide  and  selected  retail  stores,  or  go 
to  fresh.com;  masaski  matsushima  Mintea 
exclusively  from  Sephora  stores  nationwide. 


or  go  to  sephora.com;  MAC  Rockocco 
lipstick  from  all  MAC  locations,  or  go  to 
maccosmetics.com;  for  DIOR  HOMME  Dermo 
System,  go  to  diorhomme.com.  Bottom 
right.  Chanel  Sublimage  from  Neiman 
Marcus  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  chanel.com. 
PAGE  182:  Top.  Catherine  Furniss  for  Kiehl's/ 
celestineagency.com. 

PAGE  196:  SIGOURNEY  WEAVER'S  hair  styled 
with  bumble  and  bumble  Classic  Hairspray. 
On  her  face,  lancome  Photogenic  Skin- 
Illuminating  Makeup  S.PF  15  in  Buff  4.  and 
Photogenic  Sheer  Loose  Powder  in  Light 
Buff;  on  her  eyes.  Color  Design  in  Colour 
du  Jour,  and  Fatale  Exceptional  Volume 
Sculpting  3D  Comb-Mascara  in  Black;  on 
her  lips.  Color  Design  Sensational  Effects 
Lipcolor  Smooth  Hold  in  Red  Stiletto;  Sandy 
Linter  for  the  Kenneth  Salon/Bryan 
Bantry.  HOPE  DAVIS'S  hair  styled  with 
FREDERIC  FEKKAI  Styling  Gel;  Didier  Maligc 
for  Frederic  Fekkai.  On  her  face,  GIORGIO 
armani  Luminous  Silk  Foundation  in  Shade 
2,  and  Micro-fil  Loose  Powder  in  Shade  0; 
on  her  eyes,  Eye  Shadow  in  Shade  9,  and  Soft 
Lash  Mascara  in  Shade  1;  on  her  lips.  Shine 
Lipstick  in  Shade  8.  ISABELLA  rossellinis 
hair  styled  with  Frederic  Fekkai  Volume 
Spray:  Didier  Malige  for  Frederic  Fekkai.  On 
her  face,  Giorgio  Armani  Luminous  Silk 
Foundation  in  Shade  3,  Micro-fil  Loose 
Powder  in  Shade  2;  on  her  eyes,  Eye  Shadow 
in  Shade  9,  and  Soft  Lash  Mascara  in  Shade 
9;  on  her  lips.  Matte  Silk  Lipstick  in  Shade  9. 
PAGE  204:  Lilian  Laureano  for  Benefit/ 
Laureano  Studios. 

PAGE  263:  ABBIE  CORNISH'S  hair  styled  with 
PAUL  MITCHELL  Super  Clean  Light-Hold 
Finishing  Spray;  Jerome  Blum  for  P.andal 
Walker.  On  her  face,  SHU  uemura 
Foundation  Fluid  S  in  No.  393.  and  Face 
Powder  Sheer  in  Pearl;  on  her  eyes.  False 
Eyelashes  01.  Filigree  Pressed  Eye  Shadow 
in  P  Azure.  Liquid  Eye  Liner,  and  Fiber 
Xtension  Lengthening  Mascara  in  Xtra  Blk: 
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on  her  cheeks.  Glow  On  in  M  Wine  23;  on 

her  lips.  Rouge  4  Lipstick  in  No.  258; 

Violette  Serrat  for  Randal  Walker.  Anatole 

Rainey  for  Premier. 

PAGE  274:  VIDAL  SASSOON'S  grooming  by 

Jamie  Taylor  for  Matrix/The  Wall  Group. 

PAGES  276-95:  See  credits  for  cover. 

PAGE  303:  Julie  Hewett  for 

juliehewettlosangeles.com/Entertainment 

Management  Inc.  Ashlie  Johnson  for  the 

Wall  Group. 

PAGE  329:  Johnnv  Caruso  for  Redken/Warren- 


Tricomi  Management.  Womens  hairstyling 
assisted  by  Ammon  Carver.  Susan  Houser  for 
Laura  Mercier/See  Management.  Women's 
makeup  assisted  by  Ryan  McKnight.  Vaughn 
Acord  for  Bumble  and  Bumble/Vemon  Jolly. 
Rheanne  White  for  Cutler  NYC/Redken/See 
Management. 

PAGE  352:  Hair  and  makeup  by  Marjut 
Hirvonen  for  artistgrouplimited.com. 

WHERE  TO  FIND  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS: 

aveda,  Aveda  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

aveda.com. 

bumble  and  BUMBLE,  Bumble  and  Bumble 

salons,  N.Y.C.,  or  go  to  bumbleandbumble.  . 

com. 

FREDERIC  fekkai,  Frederic  Fekkai  salons. 

N.Y.C.  and  L.A..  or  go  to  sephora.com. 

GIORGIO  ARMANI,  Giorgio  Armani.  N.Y.C. 

and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide. 

kiehls,  Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New  York  stores 

nationwide,  or  go  to  kiehls.com. 

LANCOME,  major  department  stores 

nationwide,  or  go  to  lancome.com. 

LAURA  mercier,  Bergdorf  Goodman,  N.Y.C, 

and  Bloomingdale's  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

stores  nationwide. 

L'OREAL,  drugstores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

loreal.com. 

matrix  and  MATRIX  MEN,  call  800-6-MATRIX. 

or  go  to  matrix.com. 

PAUL  MITCHELL,  salons  nationwide. 

redken  FOR  MEN,  Redken  Gallerie,  N.Y.C.  or 

go  to  redken.com. 

revlon,  drugstores  nationwide. 

SEPHORA.  Sephora  stores  nationwide,  or  go 

to  sephora.com. 

SHU  uemura,  Shu  Uemura.  N.Y.C  and  San 

Francisco,  and  Sephora  stores  nationwide. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

PAGE  52:  Courtesy  of  Miramax  Films. 

PAGE  62:  From  Photofest. 

PAGE  130:  Left,  from  The  Fayettevilk  Observer, 

right,  from  A. P.  Images. 

PAGE  144:  From  Photofest  (Big  Bird). 


PAGE  146:  ©  by  the  Andy  Warhol  Foundati 

for  the  Visual  Arts/ARS,  NY  (Taylor); 

by  Pascal  Ito/©  by  Patrice  Leconte/Lamba 

Production  (Chanel);  by  John  Palmer 

(Sedgwick). 

PAGE  150:  From  PMc  (Sevigny). 

PAGE  156:  Bottom  right,  from  Bettmann 

Corbis. 

PAGE  158:  From  Celebrity  Photo 

(Sonnenfeld).  ©  by  the  International  Cente 

of  Photography/  David  Seidner  Archive 

(Clemente.  Miller  sisters),  from  Prague 

Kolektiv  for  praguekolektiv.com  (lamp). 

PAGE  160:  Top.  produced  on  location  by 

Rhoda  Boone;  props  styled  by  Thomas 

Thurnauer  for  supercube.net.  Bottom, 

produced  on  location  by  Stardust  Visions. 

PAGE  166:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by 

Alex  Wong/Getty  Images  for  Meet  the 

Press,  Michael  Tullberg/Getty  Images. 

Evan  Agostini/Getty  Images.  John  Shearer 

wireimage.com.  Seth  Wenig/Reuters 

Corbis,  Steve  Granitz/wireimage.com. 

Jim  Spellman/wireimage.com,  Jemal 

Countess/wireimage.com.  Barry  Gossage/ 

NBAE/Getty  Images,  from  Corbis. 

by  Lester  Cohen/wireimage.com.  from 

A. P.  Images. 

PAGES  168  AND  170:  From  Gamma  (2).  from 

Getty  Images  (3.  4).  from  Reuters  (1). 

PAGE  172:  From  Getty  Images  (1.  2.  3). 

PAGE  181:  From  Getty  Images  (1.  3).  from 

CNN  (2). 

PAGE  182:  Bottom,  from  Polaris. 

PAGE  184:  From  Vie  New  York  77/;;«/Redux 

PAGE  188:  Both  from  The  Santa  Barbara 

Independent. 

PAGE  194:  Top.  from  monacoeye.com;  bottor 

from  X-17  Agency. 

PAGE  196:  Stefan  Beckman  for  Exposure. 

PAGES  206-16  AND  220:  All  from  Time  Life 

Pictures/Getty  Images. 

PAGE  219:  Top,  from  Class  of  1920.  Pamphle 

Yale  Archives.  Bottom,  from  Time  Life 

Pictures/Getty  Images. 

PAGES  234-60:  By  Daniel  Acker/Bloombe 
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ews/Landov  (34,  right),  Evan  Agostini/ 
•etty  Images  (39,  left),  John  Angelillo/ 
brbis  (27),  Matt  Baron/BEImages  (92, 
I).  Fitzroy  Barrett/ Landov  (60),  Tony 
arson/wireimage.com  (17).  Alex  Berliner/ 
Elmages  (37;  88,  center;  89;  93), 
nthony  Bolante/Reuters/Landov  (42),  Sam 
olton/PMc  (57),  Zak  Brian/Gamma  (36), 
pril  L.  Brown/A. P.  Images  (4),  Bedder 
ryan/Gamma  (59),  Michael  Buckner/ 
euters/Landov  (10),  Gregory  Bull/A. P. 
nages  (51),  Kristie  Bull/graylock.com/ 
.P.  Images  (75),  Jean  CatufTe/Sipa  Press 
2),  Jimi  Celeste/PMc  (77),  Eric 
harbonneau/BEImages  (66,  left),  Anna 
lopet/Corbis  (80),  Sara  De  Boer/Retna 
6,  bottom),  Billy  Farrell/PMc  (58;  86;  88, 
ght;  91),  Deborah  Feingold/Corbis  (54), 
Emilio  Flores/Corbis  (33),  Peter  Foley/ 
PA  Corbis  (73),  Peter  Foley/Landov  (48), 
eema  Frederic/Gamma  (3),  Robert 
albraith/Bloomberg  News/Landov  (79), 
larina  Gamier  (29),  Dima  Gavrysh/ 
amma  (5),  Steve  Granitz/wireimage.com 
3,  30),  Frazer  Harrison/Getty  Images 
2),  Nick  Harvey/wireimage.com  (85),  Dan 
errick/KPA/Zuma  Press  (1).  Roger 
arnbad/celebrityphoto.com  (15,  18,  25), 
ancy  Kaszerman/Zuma  Press  (46),  Peter 
ramer/Getty  Images  (65,  left),  Anders 
rusberg/ Warner  Bros./A.P  Images  (7), 
om  Bloomberg  News/Landov  (84).  from 
'ENN/Landov  (40,  left),  by  James  Leynse/ 


Corbis  (34,  left),  Joseph  Marzullo/Retna 
Ltd.  (66.  right).  Jeffrey  Mayer/wireimage 
.com  (13.  45,  97),  Jamie  McCarthy/ 
wireimage.com  (21),  Patrick  McMullan/ 
PMc  (38;  61;  88,  left),  Meigneux/Sipa 
Press  (19),  Yui  Mok/Empics/ Landov  (24), 
Lucy  Nicholson/Reuters/Landov  (50),  Lisa 
O'Conner/Zuma  Press  Corbis  (9).  Dominic 
O'Neill/Desmond  O'Neill  Features  (90), 
Gregory  Pace/BEImages  (62,  76),  Nick 
Papananias/PMc  (47,  both),  Erik 
C.  Pendzich/Rex  Features  (98),  George 
Pimentel/wireimage.com  (87),  Robert  Pitts/ 
Landov  (83),  Douglas  C.  Pizac/A.P.  Images 
(71),  Robin  Platzer/Twin  Images  (11;  12, 
both;  14;  16;  20;  40,  right;  49;  53;  55;  56;  64, 
both;  68;  69;  70;  72),  Byron  Purvis/AdMedia/ 
Sipa  Press  (41),  Will  Ragozzino/PMc  (66, 
top),  Jamie  Rector/Bloomberg  News/Landov 
(78).  from  Retna  Digital/Retna  Ltd.  (35),  by 
Boris  Roessler/dpa/Landov  (2,  both), 
Peter  Ross/ Bloomberg  News/Landov  (99), 
Marcio  Jose  Sanchez/A. P.  Images  (43), 
Jun  Sato/wireimage.com  (67),  J.  H.  Saunders/ 
Landov  (39,  right),  Joe  Schildhorn/PMc 
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MARGARET  ATWOOD 

At  once  an  activist,  a  writer,  and 

a  mother,  Margaret  Atwood  is  irrefutably 

one  of  the  foremost  female  authors  of 

our  time.  She  has  written  more  than  40 

works,  including  her  latest,  Moral  Disorder. 

Here,  the  Canadian  talks  about 

her  daughter,  polluters,  and  good  news 


3  5  2 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
A  canoe,  mixed  sun  and  cloud,  no  deadlines  in  sight. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 
A  bear  attack  in  a  forest  fire. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 
Anonymous.  She's  working  to  make  the  planet  greener. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 
Ineffectual  whining. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 
Mad.  gamble-packed  entrepreneurial  enterprises,  such  as  writing. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 
The  Ottawa  River  by  boat.  Although  I've  never  done  it. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 
When  asked  about  other  people's  clothing  choices. 
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Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Major  polluters. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 
if  I  were  you  I  would ..."  "Maybe  it's 
for  the  best."  "Never  mind." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  being  an  opera  singer. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 
At  7:59  p.m.  on  May  17,  1976.  in  Toronto. 
That's  the  Exact  Minute  our  daughter  was 
born.  Soppy  answer,  but  true. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 
Lazy,  anxious,  and  distracted.  But  I've 
learned  to  live  with  it. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 

what  would  it  be? 

I'd  stop  saying  yes  to  inessential  requests. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

"Greatest"  is  too  big  a  word.  The 
most  thrilling  one  for  me  was  my  first 
professional  publication,  at  age  20. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person 
or  thing,  what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
A  snail. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 
A  raven. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 
That  stone  cat  on  my  front  porch.  Give  it  back,  whoever  took  it! 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

No  good  news. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 
In  a  tree. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Sleeping.  That  way  you  don't  have  to  deal  with  "No  good  new>." 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Unjustifiable  optimism. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Funny,  smart,  unjustifiably  optimistic,  and  good  at  taking 
the  lids  off  jars. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Funny,  smart,  unjustifiably  optimistic,  and  a  superlative  gossip. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

I  never  tell.  The  others  will  hear  about  it,  dead  or  alive. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

I  never  tell  that,  either.  (Live  in  hope,  Mr.  Darcy.) 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

I'm  bad  at  picking  heroes. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Politicians  who  lie  about  important  things  other  than  clothing 
choices,  and  use  those  lies  for  exploitation,  power  grabs, 
global-warming  evasion,  and  personal  profit. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Of  a  painless  disease,  with  a  month's  warning,  on  a  spring  day. 

with  some  good  news  in  hand. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Nolite  te  bastardes  carborundorum." 
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EXPANDED  COVERAGE  OF 
WILLIAM  LANGEWIESCHE'S  "RULES  OF  ENGAGEMEN 
EXCLUSIVE  VIDEO  AND  PORTRAITS  FROM 
THE  MONTHS  BEFORE  THE  HADITHA  KILLINGS 


FEATURES 
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279  THE  MUSIC  PORTFOLIO  2006  Cheatin' hearts  and 
redneck-bashers,  watch  out!  With  the  likes  of  Lyle  Lovett 
and  Rosanne  Cash  bringing  it  back  home  to  country 
and  western,  V.F.  has  corralled  47  of  its  shiniest  stars,  from 
Willie  Nelson,  Dolly  Parton,  and  Emmylou  Harris  to 
Kenny  Chesney,  Keith  Urban,  and  Gretchen  Wilson. 
Photographs  by  Mark  Seliger  and  other  top  photographers 

312  RULES  OF  ENGAGEMENT  After  Miguel  Terrazas, 
a  20-year-old  Marine  on  his  second  tour  in  Iraq,  was  blowr 
in  half  by  a  roadside  bomb  in  the  town  of  Haditha,  in 
November  2005,  his  Kilo  Company  comrades  killed 
24  civilians,  including  children  and  grandparents.  In 
Anbar  Province,  William  Langewiesche  investigates  the 
remains  of  that  bloody  day,  and  the  insanity  that  led  to  it. 
Photographs  by  Lucian  Read. 

328  DIAMONDS  ARE  FOR  EVA  Mario  Sorrenti  and 

Jim  Windolf  spotlight  Parisian  temptress  Eva  Green,  who 
raises  the  stakes  for  Bond  Girlhood  in  Casino  Royale. 


330  CODE  OF  THE  ROTHERMERES  For  the  heir  to 

a  powerful  British  newspaper  empire,  Viscount  Rothermen 
has  kept  a  pretty  low  profile.  But  he's  mixing  tradition 
and  innovation,  Kate  Reardon  learns,  both  in  his 
business  and  at  his  brand-new  Palladian  home,  in  Dorset. 
Photographs  by  Francois  Halard. 

338  ANNIE,  UNWRAPPED  Vicki  Goldberg  spotlights 
Annie  Leibovitz,  whose  latest  book  of  images, 
A  Photographer's  Life,  1990-2005,  looks  beyond  glamour. 
Photograph  by  Susan  Sontag. 
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340  ALREADY  A  CLASSIC  Schooled  by  his  singer  aunt  and 
newsman  father,  George  Clooney  has  used  his  fame  with 
uncommon  wisdom.  Upon  the  release  of  The  Good  German, 
Rich  Cohen  visits  Casa  Clooney,  to  find  that  the  same  guy 
who's  got  a  major  media  prank  in  mind  may  also  be  the  only 
grown-up  in  the  room.  Photographs  by  Norman  Jean  Roy. 

353  WAITING  FOR  OSCAR  Art  Streiber  and  Bruce  Handy 
spotlight  Christopher  Guest's  upcoming  comedy. 
For  Your  Consideration,  about  pre-Oscars  insanity. 
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Are  your 
lips  living  up 
to  their  full 
potential? 

Give  them  a  boost. 
With  a  triple -action 
plumping  formula, 
new  Full  Potential''" Lips 
Plump  and  Shine 
instantly  and  gently 
creates  a  fuller,  lusher 
look.  The  plush  effect 
lingers  up  to  6  hours. 

With  continued  use, 
peptides  prompt  skin's 
natural  collagen 
production  to  foster 
a  smoother,  more 
defined  look.  Builds 
moisture  cushion,  too. 
With  all  the  comforts  of 
Clinique.  In  10  gorgeous, 
lip -magnifying  shades. 

Allergy7  Tested. 
100%  Fragrance  Free. 
Now  at  clinique.com 
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VanHeusen 


CHICAGO     -     LOS    ANGELES     -     NEW    YORK 


THE  CADILLAC  SRX  CROSSOVER 

Power  rear  liftgate 
UltraView  sunroof  available 
Stadium  seating  for  up  to  7* 
V6  nicely  equipped  at  $45,940' 

Life.  Liberty.  And  the  Pursuit."1 


i 


:ADI  LLAC.COM 


.  TMSRP.  Tax.  t,tle.  I.cense.  dealer  fees  and  other  opt.onal  equ.pment  extra.  ©  2006  GM  Corp.  All  nghts  reserved.  Cadillac*  Cadillac  badge*  SRX*  UltraView* 


IT  DOESN'T  SCREAM  SOCCER  MOM.  IT  JUST  SCREAMS. 
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131   30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Sophie  Dahl  on  a  writing  roll.  The  Cultural  Divide. 
Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  Hot  Tracks.  Lisa  Robinson 
maps  out  Nashville's  hot  spots.  Matt  Tyrnauer's  design 
page.  Aaron  Gell  on  artist  Rolf  Sachs;  Punch  Hutton  finds 
inspiration  in  Louis  Vuitton;  Emily  Poenisch  dresses  up 
with  Manuel.  Anderson  Tepper  reviews  Pedro  Almodovar's 
Volver;  Bruce  Handy  on  The  Fountain's  1,000  years; 
A.  M.  Homes  sizes  up  David  Hare's  The  Vertical  Hour. 
Victoria  Mather  goes  clubbing  at  her  favorite  hotels.  Lush 
coffee-table  books;  Marc  Spitz  on  the  rise  of  Ultragrrrl; 
Max  Carter  on  the  latest  translation  of  The  Aeneid.  Hot  Looks; 
hotel  spas;  Eve  Epstein  spritzes  Yosh  Han's  new  fragrance. 


COLUMNS 


162  RED  STATE  BABYLON  Though  conservatives  blame 
liberals  for  destroying  America's  moral  fiber,  red  states  set 
the  records  for  violent  crimes,  divorce,  illegitimacy,  and 
gambling.  James  Wolcott  reports;  you  decide. 

170  SLURS  AND  ARROWS  Anti-Semitism  still  rears  its  ugly 
head,  from  Mel's  Malibu  to  Mahmoud's  Iran.  But 
does  that  mean  every  critic  of  Israel  threatens  the  Jews? 
Michael  Wolff  dissects  the  paradoxes  of  prejudice. 


\ 


178  WHO  DIDN'T  KILL  JONBENET?  Himself  the  parent 
of  a  murdered  child,  Dominick  Dunne  greeted  John 
Mark  Karr's  confession  to  the  killing  of  JonBenet  Ramsey 
with  hope,  skepticism,  and  some  chilling  questions. 
Photograph  by  Mark  Seliger. 


182  THE  LUCE  FAMILY  WAR  Leila  Hadley  Luce,  the 
81-year-old  widow  of  Tune  Inc.  heir  Henry  Luce  III,  has 
been  accused  of  sexual  abuse  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter.  As  the  case  moves  toward 
trial,  Vicky  Ward  gets  exclusive  access  to  the  combatants 
in  a  twisted  family  saga. 

202  FORD'S  TRIPLE  PLAY  Bruce  Weber  and  Terry  McDonell 
spotlight  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Richard  Ford,  who 
brings  back  Frank  Bascombe  for  T\\e  Lay  of  the  Land, 
the  third  novel  in  his  Sportswriter  series. 

204  IS  HIP-HOP'S  JEWELER  ON  THE  ROCKS? 

Jacob  Arabo  has  fitted  everyone  from  Biggie  Smalls  to 
Kanye  West  with  his  extravagant,  diamond-encrusted  creations. 
He's  also  been  indicted  for  money-laundering.  Nancy  Jo  Sales 
tracks  the  iceman's  meltdown.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 


EVA  GALORE 

CASINO  ROYALE'S  EVA  GREEN  IN  LONDON 328 


I     VANITY     FAIR,    www.vanityfoir.co 


218  IN  FELLINI'S  ROMA  In  an  excerpt  from  his 

new  memoir,  Gore  Vidal  recalls  his  35-year  friendship  with 
Federico  Fellini,  which  started  in  the  late  50s  at  Rome's 
Cinecitta  studios  and  led  to  Vidal's  starring  role  in  one  of 
the  legendary  director's  films. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  LUXURY  GOODS  AVAILABLE  AT  RALPH  L 


REN   STORES 
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N  FRANCISCO     MANHASSET     DENVER     DALLAS     PHOENIX     CHEVY  CHASE     A 


ORIGlNj 
^"thtopia 


Sk'n  fj 


lrnning  cream 


with  (*"*" 


;[ertie  raffermissante 
,^Ur  le  visage  au  Rhodioia 


how  far  would  you  go  to  look  younger. . 


Siberia? 


Origins  introduces  Youthtopia" 
Skin  firming  cream  with  Rhodiola 

High  in  the  remote  polar  mountains  of  Siberia, 

one  small,  flowering  herb  has  mastered  the  art  of  survival. 

It  is  the  herb  linked  in  legends  to  longevity,  Rhodiola. 

Now  Origins  goes  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth 

to  bring  you  an  all-new  approach  to  aging. 

This  patent-pending  formula  helps  empower  skin  to  rebound 

from  damaging  stress,  retrieve  its  youthful  buoyancy 

and  banish  the  look  of  lines  and  wrinkles. 

Other  planti-agers  help  enhance  skin's  natural  collagen 

production,  firm  and  lift  the  appearance  of  slack  contours. 

Skin  reanimates  with  renewed  radiance. 


ORIGINS 
The  genius  of  nature. 

North  Park  Center,  South  Coast  Plaza,  Soho 
www.origins.com 


There  was  no  wind  today, 

but  the  kite  flew  higher  than  ever. 
Of  course,  the  look  on  my  daughter's  face  sent  me  soaring  as  well. 
My  dream  is  to  be  a  hero. 

Only,  who  knew  it  would  be  through  the  eyes  of  a  six-year-old. 


LINCOLN 

Reach  Higher 


Introducing  the  all-new  2007  Lincoln  MKX  with  a  responsive  265  hp  V-6  and 
a  panoramic  Vista  Roof."  The  sky  is  the  limit.  Life's  calling.  Where  to  next? 

lincoln.com 


HOUSE  OF  D  ERE  ON 

COUTURE.  KICK.  SOUL. 


WWW.HOUSEOFDEREON.COM 

Available  at  Dillards,  Nordstrom  and  Lisa  Kline 


The  New  CD  from      l^CUPKCe       entitled  "B'Day"  In  Stores  &  Online  Now 


WWW.BEYONCEONLINE.COM 
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yesterday's  news  can't  be  tomorrow's  too? 


Elettra  Rossellini  Wiedemann,  model. 
She  travels  with  Vintage, 

the  contemporary  retro  collection. 


idlson  Avenue  -  New-York,  Union  Square  -  San  Francisco,  Copley  Place  -  Boston  and  other  fine  locations,      samsoniteblacklabel.com 
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LONG  WAY. 


THE  2007  MIDSIZE  H3.  LIVING  UP  TO  THE  OFF-ROAD  REPUTATION  HUMMER  MADE  FAMOUS. 
ESTIMATED  20  MPG  HIGHWAY*  STARTING  AT  $29,945.T  HUMMER.COM 

VEHICLE  SHOWN  $34,828.     EPA  ESTIMATE.  'MSRR  TAX.  TITLE.  LICENSE,  DEALER  FEES.  INSTALLATION  AND  OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  ARE  EXTRA.  1 .800.REAL.4WD  ©  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  2006. 
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GALLOPING  SCARED  The  herds  of  mustangs  that 
roam  the  western  plains  are  the  legacy  of  "Wild  Horse 
Annie"  Johnston,  who  pushed  through  a  1 97 1  law  to 
protect  them.  But,  as  Kurt  Brungardt  discovers,  these 
symbols  of  the  pioneer  spirit  are  endangered  once  again. 
Photographs  by  John  Kelly  and  Kurt  Markus. 


236  WILLA,  TRUMAN.  TRUMAN,  WILL  A  In  a  New  York. 

snowstorm,  quite  by  chance,  a  struggling  young  journalist 
met  his  literary  idol.  Published  here  for  the  first  time,  Truman 
Capote's  last  manuscript,  written  the  day  before  he  died, 
tells  of  his  encounter  with  the  great  Willa  Cather. 

240  SOFIA'S  CHOICE  With  her  acclaimed  2001  biography, 
Antonia  Fraser  brought  Marie  Antoinette  to  life.  Now 
director  Sofia  Coppola  has  taken  the  tragic  young  queen  to 
the  cineplex.  Drawing  from  a  diary  of  her  conversations  with 
Coppola,  Fraser  chronicles  the  breakout  of  a  royal  legend. 

250   MURDER  MYSTERY  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  On  July  20, 
1910,  Britain's  most  wanted  man  relaxed  aboard  the 
Canada-bound  SS  Montrose,  convinced  he  was  home  free. 
In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  Thunderstruck, 
Erik  Larson  shows  how  Scotland  Yard  gave  chase  with 
the  help  of  a  new  technology:  Marconi's  wireless. 


VANITIES 


261   PARADISE  ISLA  "Madonna"  and  "Guy  Ritchie"  reveal 
their  spiritual  side  to  Craig  Brown.  Bruce  Feirstein  recounts 
the  (mostly  true)  lies  of  the  midterm  elections.  Jamie  Malanowski 
on  red-state  romance  novels;  Henry  Alford  ponders  the  next 
teenage-girl  fad.  George  Wayne  and  Carrie  Fisher  indulge 
each  other's  eccentricity.  Plus:  the  pop-tart  art  of  partying  all 
night  and  sleeping  through  the  next  morning's  call  time. 


ET     CETERA 


82  EDITOR'S  LETTER 

84  CONTRIBUTORS 

92  ON  THE  COVER  Cary  On,  George 

102  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  Rawhide  and  Rhinestones 

114  LETTERS  The  norad  9/11  Tapes 

160  PLANETARIUM  Spiritual  Scorpio 

356  CREDITS 

360  PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Jerry  Lee  Lewis 

TO  FIND  CONDE  NAST  MAGAZINES  ONLINE.  VISIT  wwtt.condenet.com. 
TO  FIND  VASITYFA1R.  VISIT  www  \anil\fair.com. 
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When  the  most  famous  st; 

walk  the  red  carpet  and  ba 

in  the  paparazzi's  flash, 

all  about  Hollywo 

glamour.  And  this  awar 

season,  you  can  feel  like 

celebrity  too,  thanks  to  Freixeni 

the  Black  Bottle  Bubbly.  Just  em 

the  "Red  Carpet  Style"  sweepstak 

and  you  could  be  toasting  yo 

own  celebration  in  Beverly  Hi 

Win  a  Trip 
Beverly  Hill 

Visit  VFAccess.com  and  ent 

to  win  a  whirlwind  getaway  fc 
three,  including  luxury  hot 
accommodations  for  two  nigh 
V.I. P.  tickets  to  a  Vanity  Fa 
Campaign  Hollywood  event  t 
week  before  the  Academy  Aware 
limousine  service,  a  celebrit\ 
inspired  day  of  beauty,  and  lunc 
at  a  star-studded  restauran 
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NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  ForfullrulesvisitVFAccess.com  Starts  12:01  A.M.E.T.  10/10/06 
and  ends  1 1 :59  P.M.  E.T.  12/11/06.  Open  to  legal  residents  of  the  50  United  States/DC 
(except  CA)  2 1  or  older,  except  employees  of  Sponsors.  Void  in  California,  outside  the  other  49 
United  States,  and  where  prohibited.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  entries  received. 
Prize  A.R.V.:  $5,000.  Sponsors:  The  Conde  Nast  Publications,  4  Times  Square,  New  York,  NY 
10036  and  Freixenet,  23555  Highway  121,  P.O.  Box  1949,  Sonoma,  CA  95476. 


The  New 

Godiva  Gold 

Collection 

Get  lost  in  a  golden  moment. 

Luscious  new  pieces  and 

your  favorite  classics 

all  created  with  your  utmost 

chocolate  desires  in  mind. 

793  Madison  Avenue 
godiva.com 
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Garth  Trinidad's  sublime  urban-music  program,  Chocolate  City,  on  89.9  FM  and 
KCRW.com,  marks  its  10th  anniversary  in  2006.  Responsible  for  breakthroughs 
from  artists  like  Jill  Scott  and  Gnarls  Barkley,  Garth  Trinidad's  decade  of  influence 
has  cultivated  a  flourishing  empire  for  urban  alternative  music.  For  more 
information,  or  to  check  out  streaming  content  and  download  exclusive  music, 
visit  garthtrinidad.biz  or  urbanhangsuite.com. 


A  Stunning  Collection 

The  Charriol®  collection  features 
an  exquisite  array  of  fine  jewelry, 
timepieces,  and  luxury  accessories 
that  combines  contemporary  design 
and  classic  artistry.  From  the  newest 
collection,  Cignature~,  to  the  vibrant 
colors  of  the  Actor'"  watches,  Charriol® 
offers  the  very  best  for  sophisticated 
and  discriminating  consumers.  For 
information  on  these  collections  or 
the  new  Fashion  Island  boutique  in 
Newport  Beach,  call  949-720-9300 
or  visit  charriol-usa.com. 


Discover  the  Style  of  Your  Life  at  Dillard  s 

Visit  your  local  Dillard's  store  or  log  onto  dillards.com  to  find  the  must- 
haves  you  just  can't  live  without  this  season.  Dillard's  has  the  perfect 
clothes  to  take  you  everywhere  you  want  to  go,  from  vintage  jackets,  cozy 
sweaters,  fabulous  shoes,  and  sparkling  accessories  to  sophisticated  suits 
and  the  latest  in  denim.  You'll  find  the  newest  options  for  work,  going  out, 
and  just  for  comfort — whatever  your  style. 

Dillard's 

The  Style  of  Your  Life. 


Claiborne-Vegas  St\  It1! 

Claiborne  and  Vanity  Fair  invite  you  to  experience 
Vegas  like  a  high  roller.  Visit  VFAccess.com  to  enter  the 
"Time  Out — Vegas  Style!"  sweepstakes  for  your  chance 
to  win  a  trip  to  Las  Vegas,  including  round-trip  airfare 
for  two  and  two  nights'  accommodations  at  a  hip 
hotel  on  the  Strip.  For  the  complete  high-roller 
lifestyle,  the  winner  will  receive  a  $1,000  Claiborne 
gift  certificate,  $100  in  gambling  chips,  and 
Vegas-inspired  CDs  and  DVDs.  For  details  and 
complete  rules  and  regulations,  visit  VFAccess.com. 
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Keep  your  Hamptons  weekends  stress-free  by  traveling  from  Manhattan  aboard 
the  Hampton  Luxury  Liner's  spacious,  relaxing  bus  service,  departing  hourly. 
Each  elegant  coach  offers  beverages,  snacks,  music,  movies,  and  a  newsstand 
library.  Stretch  out  in  oversize  seats.  Arrive  refreshed.  Only  SI9.50  each  way 
when  you  purchase  a  20-trip  value  pack  for  S390.  For  reservations,  call 
631-537-5800,  or  visit  hamptonluxuryliner.com. 


Sugar  Rush 

ivigorating  sugar  and  natural  botanical  oils 
weetly  smooth  and  soften  skin 


JEW  YORK  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  LONDON  •  TOKYO  •  HONG  KONG  •  ST.TROPEZ 
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Martin  Short  is  hosting  Broadway's  most  riotous  party,  and  you're  invited.  The  uproarious 
new  comedy  musical  from  the  composer  and  lyricists  of  Hairspray  has  audiences  in  hysterics. 
Part  variety  show  and  part  celebrity  send -up,  Fame  Becomes  Me  provides  Martin  Short 
with  the  perfect  outlet  to  display  his  comedic  genius.  Critics  agree  that  Fame  Becomes  Me 
is  hilarious  while  WNBC-TV  proclaims  it's  "the  best  time  on  Broadway!"  For  more 
information,  visit  martinshortthemusical.com. 
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STYLES  CHANGE. 

OUL  DOESN'T. 


Eric  Clapton  is  one  of  music's  most  lasting  figures,  with  a  career  spanning  four  decades.  The 
power  of  Clapton's  playing  has  garnered  him  fans  from  every  generation,  and  helped  him  outlast 
nearly  all  of  his  contemporaries.  And  while  Clapton  always  explores  new  genres  and  textures  in 
his  songs,  the  passion  he  puts  into  each  note  remains  constant,  making  him  as  compelling  today 
as  the  first  time  he  took  the  stage. 
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INTRODU  CIW  G      THE      NEW      M  |K  'Sf   FRAGRANCE      BY      RALPH      LAURE 


EDITORS    LETTER 


The  Madness  of  King  George  II 

At  his  hobby  ranch  in  Craw- 
ford the  Gunslinger-in-Chief 
assumes  the  tough-talking 
western  swagger  of  a  child 
dressed  up  in  chaps  and  a 
fringed  vest  for  a  Halloween 
party.  But  behind  the  brush-clearing  and 
arms-out.  bow-legged  stance— both  manu- 
factured campaign  props— it  would  seem 
that  the  president  has  little  in  the  way  of 
respect  for  genuine  symbols  of  the  great 
American  West. 

Consider  this.  In  1971  Congress  passed 
a  bill  into  law  protecting  the  wild  mustangs 
and  burros  that  roam  public  lands  in  the 
western  states,  believing  them  to  be  endan- 
gered "living  symbols  of  the  historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West." 
It  was  called  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  and  it 
was  to  be  enforced  mainly  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Cattle  ranchers  whose  livestock  roam 
on  property  leased  from  the  government  have  fought  it  for  years, 
complaining  that  the  horses  cut  into  their  grazing  land.  In  Novem- 
ber 2004.  as  Kurt  Brungardt  reports  in  "Galloping  Scared."  on  page 
224,  Republican  senator  Conrad  Burns,  of  Montana,  bowed  to  those 
interests  and  quietly  slipped  a  rider  into  an  appropriations  bill  that 
amended  the  act.  The  new  law  stated  that  horses  over  the  age  of  10. 
and  who  hadn't  been  adopted  by  someone,  could  be  sold  off  "'with- 
out limitation"— in  effect,  allowing  many  of  these  magnificent  icons 
of  the  early  American  West  to  be  sent  to  slaughter. 

The  last  man  capable  of  reversing  the  Burns  rider  was  the  president 
himself.  Not  one  to  let  true  iconography  get  in  the  way  of  political  cam- 
paign donations,  he  sided  with  the  cattlemen,  signing  the  bill  into  law— 
thereby  sentencing  tens  of  thousands  of  wild  mustangs  to  the  slaughter- 
house. Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives  stepped  in  to  correct  the 
situation,  with  both  parties  agreeing  to  reinstate  the  1971  bill.  The  Senate 
tried  to  do  the  same.  That  move,  however,  was  blocked  by  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  And  who  is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee?  Republican  senator  Conrad  Burns. 

It  is  by  now  accepted  fact  that  the  upper  windbags  in  the  White  House 
see  what  they  want  to  see,  read  what  they  want  to  read.  Vice  President 
Dick  Cheney,  appearing  on  Meet  the  Press  in  September,  was  quizzed 
by  host  Tim  Russert  about  a  story  by  Dana  Priest  and  Ann  Scott  Tyson 
that  had  run  that  morning  on  the  front  page  of  The  Washington  Post. 
Priest  and  Tyson  had  reported  the  fact  that  in  the  U.S.'s  hunt  for  Osa- 
ma bin  Laden,  the  trail  had  essentially  gone  cold.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  show  was  filmed  at  10:30  in  the  morning,  the  vice  president  said 
that  he  hadn't  read  the  article— a  major  piece  of  reporting  on  the  front 
page  of  Die  Washington  Post.  This  confession  came  during  that  post- 
Labor  Day  period  when  both  the  president  and  the  vice  president  had 
been  dropping  bin  Laden's  name  as  an  all-purpose  bogeyman  in  their 
fear-mania  drive  leading  up  to  the  November  elections. 

The  Reader-in-Chief,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  behaving  like  a 
dim  teenager  trying  to  bluster  his  way  with  a  brainy  date  by  talking 
about  his  prowess  with  the  printed  word.  In  an  interview  with  NBC. 
he  informed  Brian  Williams  about  his  summer  book  list,  saying.  "I 
also  read  three  Shakespeares."  Three  Shakespeares— I  mean,  who 
talks  like  that? 

The  president  added  that  he  had  an  "ecelectic"  reading  list.  A 
Decider-in-Chief  who  insiders  say  is  incapable  of  getting  through  even 
one- to  two-page  summaries  of  issues— or  "coverage"  in  Hollywood- 
speak— now  expects  us  to  believe  that  he  has  read  53  books  so  far  this 
year.  Fifty-three  books?  In  one  year?  Including  Jung  Chang  and  Jon  Hal- 
liday's  acclaimed  832-page  biography  of  Mao?  All  this  reading  by  a  man 
who  is  asleep  before  10:30?  Unless  52  of  those  books  were  on  the  or- 
der of  "The  Pet  Goat."  I  simply  don't  believe  him.  And  nor  should  you. 


I  implore  you  to  read  International  Coire- 
spondent  William  Langew  iesche's  report 
on  the  November  2005  Haditha  killings 
("Rules  of  Engagement,"  on  page  312).  It  is 
a  powerful,  unsettling  account  of  what  hap- 
pened in  that  tow  n  in  Anbar  Province  where 
members  of  the  U.S.  Marines'  Kilo  Compa- 
ny killed  24  Iraqi  civilians  including  women 
and  children.  For  this  piece,  Langewiesche, 
who  has  been  working  extensively  in  Iraq 
since  2003,  also  reported  from  Washington, 
Quantico,  and  Camp  Pendleton,  Califor- 
nia—home base  to  Kilo  Company.  As  for 
Anbar  Province,  his  grim  view  now  seems 
to  be  widely  shared  by  top  U.S.  military  of- 
ficials, w no  have  all  but  given  up  hope  there. 
You  finish  this  moving  account  with  the  thought  that  in  Iraq,  in  this 
occupational  quagmire  without  focus  or  end.  the  killings  in  Haditha 
may  not  be  the  exception  but.  rather,  the  everyday.  Haditha  may  come 
to  be  a  metaphor  for  a  way  of  life  in  this  divisive  conflict— the  Bush 
administration  has  not  only  created  a  sectarian  civil  war  there  but  an 
intellectual  civil  war  here— reflecting  rules  of  engagement  that  only  re- 
fuel the  very  insurgency  the  occupation  seeks  to  suppress. 

Christine  Todd  Whitman,  the  former  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  has  been  fighting  charges  that  she  was 
less  than  truthful  about  the  air  quality  at  Ground  Zero  following  9/11. 
Five  years  after  the  attacks,  vast  numbers  of  workers  at  the  site  now 
complain,  not  surprisingly,  of  severe  respiratory  ailments.  Whitman's 
teary  appearance  on  60  Minutes,  during  new  CBS  Evening  News  an- 
chor Katie  Couric's  inaugural  victory  lap  around  the  network  shows, 
was  as  toothless  as  it  was  disingenuous.  In  my  2004  book  What  We've 
Lost  (still  available  at  better  booksellers  everywhere!),  I  outlined 
Whitman's  reaction  to  the  air  at  Ground  Zero.  On  September  12, 
the  day  after  the  attacks,  she  informed  agency  employees  that  any 
statements  about  air  quality  had  to  be  cleared  through  the  National 
Security  Council,  then  headed  by  Condoleezza  Rice.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  E.P.A.  announced  that  it  was  "greatly  relieved  to  have 
learned  that  there  appears  to  be  no  significant  levels  of  asbestos  dust 
in  the  air  in  New  York  City."  (A  section  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
release  had  stated  that  "even  at  low  levels.  E.P.A.  considers  asbestos 
hazardous  in  this  situation."  That  section  was  deleted  by  the  Bush 
White  House.)  On  September  18,  Whitman  pronounced  the  air  in 
lower  Manhattan  "safe  to  breath."' 

In  that  remarkable  interview  with  Brian  Williams,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Katrina,  the  Decider-in-Chief  badgered  away  at  the  NBC 
Nightly  News  anchor  like  someone  who  had  been  done  in  by  the  mid- 
day sun.  He's  a  "close-talker,"  as  they  used  to  say  on  Seinfeld.  Wil- 
liams pressed  Bush  on  what  sacrifices  Americans  have  made  for  this 
war:  "Americans  are  sacrificing.  I  mean,  we  are— we  are— you  know, 

we  pay  a  lot  of  taxes Americans  sacrificed  when,  you  know,  air 

travel  was  disrupted.  American  taxpayers  have  paid  a  lot  to  help  this 
nation  recover."  This  being  the  Bush  administration,  the  president  was 
of  course  not  referring  to  the  wealthiest  Americans,  the  ones  whose 
income  derives  from  capital  rather  than  salary.  They're  having  a  whale 
of  a  time. 

The  president  might  have  added  that  many  Americans  have  also 
sacrificed  aesthetics  by  slapping  magnetic  yellow  ribbons  onto  the 
backs  of  their  cars  and  S.U.V.'s.  A  yellow  "Support"  ribbon  for  sale 
near  the  cash  register  of  a  local  grocery  store  caught  my  eye  because 
it  doubled  as  an  air-freshener.  "Vanilla-scented."  Previous  genera- 
tions donated  rubber  and  metal  and  lived  with  rationing  on  gas  and 
food  during  wartime:  this  one  lays  out  a  few  dollars  for  a  plastic  rib- 
bon and  a  fresher-smelling  car.  Another  perfect  metaphor  for  this 
president's  war.  -GRAYDON  CARTER 
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SUNDANCE  CHANNEL  and 
GRE\  ( i( K ISE  ENTERTAINMENT 

DPBSenl 

ICONOCLASTS' 

Premiering  in  October,  some  of  the 

most  fearless  and  relentlessly  creative 

forces  of  our  time  will  meet  one-on-one 

to  explore  their  shared  passions.  They 

are  iconoclasts — individuals  of  singular 

vision  who  have  transformed  the  cultural 

landscape.  Maya  Angelou,  Mikhail 

Baryshnikov,  Quentin  Tarantino,  Fiona 

Apple,  and  others  come  together  in  the 

second  season  of  this  provocative  original 

series  where  legendary  innovators 
from  different  fields  share  their  interests. 

Take  a  journey  with  these  creative 
visionaries  who  have  lived  by  their  own 
rules  and  changed  the  world  we  live  in. 

Iconoclasts™  premieres  Thursday, 

October  26,  at  9  p.m.  E7R  only  on 

Sundance  Channel.  For  a  complete  look 

at  those  featured  in  Iconoclasts'",  see  the 

special  insert  in  this  issue  or  go 

to  iconoclaststv.com. 

Live  Like  an  Iconoclast"1  Sweepstakes 

Enter  for  a  chance  to  win  a  VI. P. 
getaway  to  New  York  City.  One  winner 
and  a  guest  will  spend  an  iconoclast- 
inspired  weekend  experiencing  the  food, 
fashion,  and  culture  of  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world.  Pack  your  bags  and 
get  ready  to  be  the  toast  of  the  town. 
Visit  iconoclaststv.com  to  enter  and 
for  full  official  rules  including  alternate 
method  of  entry.  Sip  responsibly. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY  Sweepstakes  begins 

GOI  am  (EDI.)  9/26/06  and  ends  1:59  pm  (EST.) 

G/V06.  lb  enter  and  for  fj  rvtes,  go  to 

iconodashtMCom  or  print  your  name,  complete  maing 

oddress,  telephone  number,  date  of  birth,  and  e-mal 

address  (optional)  on  o  3  1/2"  »  5"  to  4 1/4*  ■  6" 
postcard,  insert  rto  a  stamped  envelope,  and  mail  to: 

Live  Lie  an  IconodasT  Sweepstakes,  P.O.  Bok  506. 

Soyrev*e.  NJ  08871-0506.  Urn*  one  entry  per  person 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  12/V06  ond  received  by 

G/8/06.  One  (I)  grand  proe:  o  trip  to  New  'fork  Oty 

for  two.  ARV:  S4.5O0.  Odds  of  wring  depend  on  total 

ixrnber  ol  entnes  received.  Sutiect  to  ful  orfod  ajtes 

avalable  at  iconodcsisfv.com.  Open  to  legal  residents 

of  the  50  United  Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

(exdudng  Call  and  RJ),  2)  or  older,  except  employees  of 

Sponsor.  The  Conde  Nast  Pubtcotiors.  Bacardi  USA.  he, 

ond  mmedale  famies.\fcid  in  CaH.  RJ,  Puerto  Rico. 

and  outside  the  50  United  States/Distnct  of  Columbia  and 

where  prohibited  Sponsor  Sundance  Channel  LLC, 

1633  Broadway,  8th  Roor.  New  \brk.  NY  0016. 
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\\  illiam 
Langewiesche 

In  this  month's  issue. 
Vanity  Fair's  International 
Correspondent,  William 
Langewiesche.  delves  intOv 
the  killing  of  Iraqi  non- 
combatants  in  November 
2005  in  Haditha,  the 
rebellious  town  on  the 
Euphrates  River.  U.S.  Marines 
are  being  investigated  for  their 
role  in  that  incident.  "I  wanted 
to  move  beyond  the  polemics 
surrounding  this  story," 
Langewiesche  says,  "beyond  the 
superficial  views.  War  crimes 
may  or  may  not  have  been 
committed  in  Haditha.  but, 
either  way,  the  incident  reveals 
itself  in  multiple  shades  of  gray  and  says  much  about  the  inner  functioning  of  this  war." 
Langewiesche's  first  report  for  V.F.  was  "Baghdad  Is  Burning."  which  ran  in  September. 
Prior  to  joining  V.F.,  Langewiesche  spent  15  years  covering  the  Middle  East  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  The  Atlantic.  He  has  been  working  in  Iraq  since  2003. 


Gore  A  idal 


Gore  Vidal  met  director 
Federico  Fellini  in  Rome 
in  the  late  1950s,  while 
Vidal  was  working  on  the 
script  ofBen-Hur,  and 
Fellini  on  La  Dolce  Vita. 
Each  had  an  office  along 
the  same  corridor  at 
Cinecitta.  Rome's 
principal  film  studio. 
"Fred  [Fellini]  wanted  to 
get  onto  the  back  lot  of 

Cinecitta  to  see  what  MGM  had  built  in  the  way  of  first-century  Jerusalem,"  Vidal  says. 

"He  felt  that  I  was  the  only  American  [involved  with  Ben-Hur]  who  would  be  friendly. 

because  of  the  Italian  habit  of  stealing  movie  sets."  In  "In  Fellini's  Roma."  on  page  218,  an 

excerpt  from  his  second  memoir,  Point  to  Point  Navigation  (out  next  month  from  Doubleday). 

Vidal  chronicles  his  friendship  and  collaboration  with  the  legendary  Italian  director. 

Antonia  Fraser 

Historian  Antonia  Fraser's  books  had  been  optioned  for  films  in 

the  past,  and  it  always  ended  badly.  So  when  Sofia  Coppola 

wanted  to  adapt  Fraser's  Marie  Antoinette  The  Journey;  the  author 

was  skeptical.  However,  Coppola  turned  out  to  be  different. 

"Sofia  does  what  she  says,  which  is  quite  odd  in  the  film  world." 

As  for  the  film.  Fraser  believes  it  will  change  the  public's  view  of 

the  queen  who  was  beheaded  during  France's  Reign  of  Terror. 

"Up  to  now,  she's  been  seen  as  a  cardboard  figure,"  Fraser  says. 

"The  film  reveals  her  as  a  human  being;  someone  who  liked 

parties,  liked  children.  She  was  Everywoman.  except  Every- 

woman  is  not  the  Queen  of  France."  Fraser.  whose  daughter 

Natasha  Fraser-Cavassoni  has  written  for  Vanity  Fair,  lives  in  London  with  her  husband. 

Harold  Pinter,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  playwright.  Her  newest  book.  Love  and  Louis  XIV: 

The  Women  in  the  I  ife  of  the  Sun  King,  is  out  this  month  from  Nan  A.  Talese/Doubleday. 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    86 
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At  California  Closets,  what 

matters  most  is  you.  The 

company's  reputation  has  been 

built  on  a  true  understanding 

of  how  to  deliver  a  customized 

product  with  an  unparalleled 

level  of  service.  This  is  the 

California  Closets  experience, 

and  the  company's  staff  members 

are  passionate  about  providing 

it — from  the  showroom  to 
your  home.  California  Closets 

looks  forward  to  putting  its 

products,  people,  and  passion 

to  work  serving  you.  For  more 

information,  visit  calclosets.com. 
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Lisa  Robinson 


"For  me.  this  year's  Music  Portfolio 

was  like  long-distance  information." 

says  contributing  editor  and  native 

New  Yorker  Lisa  Robinson  (here  with 

Kris  Kristofferson  on  the  Johnny 

Cash-June  Carter  Cash  estate. 

outside  Nashville).  "After  all.  it's  not 

as  if  I  listen  to  commercial  country 

music  on  a  regular  basis."  So.  in 

preparation  for  lining  up  the  subjects 

and  overseeing  the  22  photo  shoots. 

Robinson  went  back  to  early  country- 

and-western— Hank  Williams.  Bob 

Wills— to  get  a  feel  for  the  roots  of  the 

eclectic  group  in  our  seventh  annual 

Music  Portfolio.  "Country  musicians 

work  all  the  time,  so  we  traveled  from  Memphis  to  Las  Vegas.  Nashville  to  San  Antonio. 

and  got  people  off  tour  buses,  interrupted  recording  sessions,  photographed  them 

after  all-night  award-show  celebrations,  and.  in  some  cases,  rerouted  their  private 

planes.  It  was  a  challenge."  In  this  issue.  Robinson  also  reports  on  new  music  in 

her  Hot  Tracks  column,  highlights  Nashville  hot  spots  in  Fanfair.  and  gets  Rock  and 

Roll  Hall  of  Famer  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  to  answer  the  Proust  Questionnaire. 


Mark  Seliger 

Contributing  photographer 
Mark  Seliger  (here  with  Dolly 
Parton)  has  done  evervihing 
from  shooting  covers  for  I  unity 
Fair.  GQ.  and  Rolling  Stone  to 
directing  music  videos  for  Elvis 
Costello  and  Lenny  Kravitz. 
The  world  of  music  is  close  to 
Seliger's  heart,  but  seldom  has 
a  project  been  so  close  to 
home.  A  native  Texan.  Seliger 
traveled  there  for  this  month's 
country-music  portfolio.  "I'm 
always  proud  to  go  back  to  the 
great  state."  he  says,  "especially 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
country  legends  that  came  out 

of  Texas."  The  reunion— "a  real  nice  mix  of  the  young  guns  and  some  of  the  classics."  as 

Seliger  reflects— begins  on  page  279. 


Jessica  Dimson 


Assistant  photo  editor  Jessica  Dimson  spent 

six  months  producing  nearly  every  photo 

shoot  for  V.F.'s  first  country-music  portfolio. 

Dimson.  a  lifelong  New  Yorker  who  studied 

photography  at  Yale,  has  produced  numerous 

shoots  during  the  three  years  she  has  worked  for 

the  magazine,  but  cites  the  portfolio  as  one  of 

the  more  exciting  and  challenging  projects.  "We 

photographed  at  such  varied  locations— one  day 

I'm  trying  to  clear  a  space  for  LeAnn  Rimes 

in  a  packed  Vegas  casino,  and  another  day 

we're  outside  Nashville  shooting  on  George 

Jones's  immaculate  front  yard." 


CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    8  8 
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llclc; isc  Thcnmy 

Fresh  off  his  tour-de-force 

performance  in  the  Oscar  - 

winning  best  picture  Crash, 

Chris  "Ludacris"  Bridges  makes 

a  stunning  return  to  music  with 

Release  Therapy.  On  this  album, 

the  SAG    and  GRAMMY'  award 

winner  proves  his  lyrical  genius 

with  songs  including  "Money 

Maker,"  "Runaway  Love,"  "War 

with  God,"  "Slap,"  and  "Tell  It 

Like  It  Is."  Release  Therapy 

promises  an  exclusive  look  into 

the  psyche  of  Ludacris — today's 

hottest  hip-hop  artist. 
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Rich  Cohen 

Before  meeting  with  George  Clooney 
for  the  profile  on  page  340,  "Already  a 
Classic."  Rich  Cohen  says,  he  found  it 
refreshing  that  he  knew  so  little  about 
the  actor,  despite  Clooney  s  activist 
persona.  "I  buy  that  he's  the  last  great 
American  movie  star,  because  he's  kept 
his  privacy— that's  why  he's  still 
mysterious."  Cohen,  who  later  visited 
the  leading  man  at  his  Hollywood 
home,  finds  that  Clooney  is  "the  kind 
of  guy  you  can  joke  around  with.  He 
realizes  the  absurdity  of  his  own  fame 
and  of  fame  in  general,  largely."  Cohen 
speculates,  "because  he  stumbled  into 
stardom  relatively  late  in  his  career." 
Cohen,  a  regular  contributor  to  Rolling 
Stone,  is  the  author  of  Sweet  and  Low 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  soon 
to  appear  in  paperback. 


Kate  Reardon 


London  native  Kate  Reardon,  a  V.F.  contributor 

for  seven  years,  reported  on  the  Cannes  Film  Festival 

party  scene  for  the  August  issue.  This  month,  she 

retreats  to  the  English  countryside  to  peek  inside 

the  lives  of  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Rothermere, 

a  couple  whose  private  lives  are  "virtually  off-radar 

by  choice."  According  to  Reardon,  their  home. 

Feme  Park,  is  "a  bucolic  fantasy";  however,  this  fantasy 

is  firmly  grounded  in  the  reality  of  the  Rothermere 

publishing  legacy,  which,  according  to  the  former 

editor  of  Tlie  Doily  Telegraph  and  the  Evening  Standard. 

Sir  Max  Hastings,  "is  a  very  difficult  one.  Given 

his  age,  [he]  could  be  responsible  for  the  Rothermere 

empire  for  half  a  century.  He  only  needs  to  get  a  few  big  decisions  wrong  for 
the  whole  thing  to  go  pear-shaped,  and  he  is  very  conscious  of  this." 


Francois  Halard 

As  the  photographer  for  new 
books  on  the  architecture  of  Pierre 
Chareau  and  on  Marie  Antoinette's 
life  at  Versailles.  Francois  Halard 
is  no  stranger  to  luxurious  dwellings. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  enchanted 
by  his  experience  shooting  the 
resplendent  neoclassical  home  of 
British  newspaper  mogul  Viscount 
Rothermere,  Feme  Park,  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  of  the 
English  countryside,  for  this  month's 
issue  ("Code  of  the  Rothermeres." 
page  330).  "I  really  appreciated  the 
quality  of  life  there,"  says  Halard. 
"The  furniture,  the  paintings,  the 
garden— they  are  all  wonderful.  It 
was  a  special  moment,  with  great 
people,  and  I  could  not  have  been 
happier  to  do  the  shoot." 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   90 
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Ceramic  Collection 
from  Wittnauer 

With  sleek  curves  and  an  artful 

blend  of  materials,  Wittnauer's 

stunningly  contemporary  Ceramic 

Collection,  crafted  of  ceramic  and 

stainless  steel,  offers  a  thoroughly 

modern  take  on  special-occasion 

elegance.  Water  resistant  to  30 

meters,  the  Ceramic  Collection 

features  domed  sapphire  crystals, 

deployment  buckle  closures,  4-screw 

casebacks,  and  the  extraordinary 

scratch -resistant  and  enduring  luster 

of  high-tech  ceramics.  Choices 

include  a  luxurious  white  ceramic 

design  with  12-diamond  dial  and 

blue  cabochon  crown,  and  a 

dramatic  black  ceramic  version 

with  black  cabochon  crown  and 

a  total  of  44  diamonds  on  dial, 

bezel,  and  bracelet.  For  more 

information,  visit  wittnauercom. 

\nnil\  Fair  \cccss 

Visit  VFAccess.com  each  month 

for  the  latest  news  on  the  most 

exclusive  Vanity  Fair  events,   • 

sweepstakes,  special  offers,    I 

and  more.  Plus,  sign  up  to 

receive  e-mail  updates  from 

Vanity  Fair  and  join  our 

A- List  reader  panel. 
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Nancv  Jo  Sales 


Contributing  editor  Nancy  Jo  Sales  is 

an  unabashed  hip-hop  fan.  "The  music, 

the  language,  the  rebelliousness  of 

hip-hop  have  been  a  force  for  cultural 

understanding,"  says  Sales.  Over  the 

years,  she  has  interviewed  Russell 

Simmons  and  his  wife,  "the  Queen  of 

Bling,"  Kimora  Lee  Simmons;  Jay-Z;  Ice 

Cube;  and  many  others.  So  who  better  to 

profile  "the  King  of  Bling."  Jacob  the 

Jeweler,  a  hip-hop  icon  in  his  own  right,  as  _ 

he  prepares  to  defend  himself  against 

accusations  that  he  helped  some  of  his 

famous  customers  launder  drug  money 

through  his  jewelry  business?  While  few  of 

the  people  in  hip-hop  Sales  tracked  down 

would  comment  on  the  case,  she 

found  Jacob  unassuming,  polite,  and  a  genius  in  his  field.  "Hip-hop  fashion  is  all  about 

having  the  best,"  Sales  says,  "and  Jacob  is  among  the  best  when  it  comes  to  jewelry." 


Erik  Larson 


In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book, 
Thunderstruck  (due  out  this  month  from 
Crown  Publishers),  Erik  Larson  describes 
the  events  that  led  to  the  arrest  of  Hawley 
Harvey  Crippen,  a  meek-seeming 
London  doctor  who  in  1910  murdered  his 
wife  and  ran  off  with  his  lover.  The  story 
captivated  the  world  at  the  time.  "You 
can  have  this  amazing  hue  and  cry," 
Larson  says,  "then  50  to  100  years  later, 
nobody  remembers  it."  In  researching  his 
book,  Larson  traveled  to  Rome,  London, 
Munich,  and  Nova  Scotia.  He  has 
previously  written  historical  narratives 
about  the  Galveston  hurricane  of  1900 
(Isaac's  Storm)  and  intrigue  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893  (The  Devil 
in  the  White  City).  This  is  Larson's  first 
appearance  in  Vanity  Fair. 


Tern  McDonell 


On  page  202,  Terry  McDonell  pays 

homage  to  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  writer 

Richard  Ford.  "He's  an  original  American 

voice,  and  he  didn't  just  sneak  up  on  us." 

McDonell  says.  "My  favorites  are  his  more 

obscure  Wildlife  and  Rock  Springs,  but  the 

totality  of  Richard's  work  is  moving  on  a 

very  large  scale  to  a  great  many  people." 

McDonell.  the  managing  editor  of  Sports 

Illustrated  (Ford's  latest  novel,  The  Lay  of  the 

Land,  follows  the  life  of  a  former  sportswriter, 

Frank  Bascombe),  has  worked  with  Ford 

on  various  occasions.  "I've  edited  Richard 

at  a  number  of  magazines  over  the  years, 

but  never  imagined  that  I'd  write  about 

him,"  McDonell  says.  "I  thought  originally  I 

knew  too  much,  but  as  it  always  turns  out. 

there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  learn." 
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ON    THE    COVER 


George  Clooney  with 

V.F.  photo  director 

Susan  White. 


V.F.  brings  the  clothes,  Clooney  brings  the  class  as 
Norman  Jean  Roy  captures  Old  Hollywood 


All  George  Clooney  has  to  do  is  put  on  a  pair  of 
Ray-Bans  and  he  looks  like  an  outtake  from  North 
by  Northwest.  What  Clooney  shares  with  Can  Grant 
isn't  a  physical  resemblance  as  much  as  the  humor, 
elegance,  and  understated  confidence  that  marked  all  of  Holly- 
wood's classic  leading  men.  For  instance,  put  him  in  a  garden 
and  throw  a  girl  in  his  arms— as  photographer  Norman  Jean 
Roy  did  for  the  August  4  cover  shoot  in  Los  Angeles— and  he'll 
morph  into  Jimmy  Stewart  in  The  Philadelphia  Story.  Give  him 
a  car,  a  suit,  and  the  same  girl,  and  he's  Grant  again,  in  To  Catch 
a  Thief.  It  helps  that  the  suit  was  specially  fitted  by  Giorgio  Ar- 
mani in  Milan  and  that  the  girl  is  Australian  model  Gemma  Ward 
in  her  V.F.  debut,  effortlessly  channeling  Grace  Kelly. 

Ward  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  foil  for  Clooney.  but.  accord- 
ing to  fashion  and  style  director  Michael  Roberts,  "they  played  off 
of  each  other  so  well,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  double  act."  Indeed.  Cloo- 
ney pulled  the  Aussie  stunner  into  every  shot,  and  had  her  in  hysterics 
when,  w  ith  disarming  self-deprecation,  he  jumped  on  an  apple  crate 
to  appear  taller.  Back  from  an  unpublicized  trip  to  Darfur  with  his 
father— and  recovering  from  a  stomach  bug— Clooney  was  nevertheless 
the  picture  of  grace.  —JULIAN  Sancton 


Photographer 
Norman  Jean* 
looks  over  Pol 
with  Clooney. 


Clooney  types  away  a 
summer  day  at  Dorothy 
Chandler's  former  res.dence. 
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DAKOTA  FANNING 

GAP  (PRODUCT)  RED™  T-SHIRT 
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STEVEN  SPIELBERG 
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PENELOPE  CRUZ 
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GAP  (PRODUCT)  RED™  T-SHIRT 


JENNIFER  GARNER 
(PRODUCT)  RED™  PARKA 
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PHOTO  FINISH 

Above,  Rebci  McEntire 

at  the  Neon  Boneyard, 

in  Las  Vegas;  inset,  Mark 

Seliger,  Lisa  Robinson, 
and  Keith  Urban  on  set 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Rawhide  and 
Rhiaestones 

V.F.  traveled  America  to  corral  32  pages 

of  country's  finest.  Along  the 

trail,  mega-star  musicians  got  in  touch 

with  their  western  roots 
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By  Lisa  Robinson 

When  Graydon  Carter  suggested  "country  and  western"  for 
this  year's  Music  Portfolio,  two  things  immediately  came 
to  mind:  the  line  from  that  Blues  Brothers  movie.  "We  got 
both  kinds— we  got  country  and  western."  and  the  fact  that  absolutely 
no  one  in  the  Nashville  country-music  establishment  has  used  the 
phrase  "country  and  western"  for  years.  But  »  e  knew  we  were  onto 
something  when  Merle  Haggard,  Lyle  Lovett,  and  Emmylou  Harris 
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all  approved  the  term:  we  decided  to  bring  it  back. 
After  all.  Hank  Williams.  Kitty  Wells.  Jimmie 
("the  Singing  Brakeman")  Rodgers, 'Bob  Wills 
and  His  Texas  Playboys,  and  Lefty  Frizzell  were 
country  and  western.  The  original  rgusic  came 
from  mountain  ballads,  country  blues,  string  bands,  western  swing. 
and  late-night  lowlifes.  So.  even  though  we've  got  plenty  of  mega- 
stars  in  our  portfolio  from  the  Nashville  "country"  establishment. 
we  agree  with  Shooter  Jennings,  Waylon's  son.  who  says.  "It  used 
to  be  this  ragged  kind  of  music  that  was  on  the  fringes.  Country  and 
western  is  much  more  chic  and  cool  than  just  country." 

And  in  the  six  months  we  spent  getting  the  portfolio  done,  the 
cartoon  image  of  hairdos  and  heartaches,  hat  acts,  hoedowns.  and 
hee-haw  gave  way  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  heartbreakers. 
groundbreakers.  and  timeless  originals.  Of  varying  sensibilities.  thev 
are  not  all  Bush  supporters— although  alas,  most  of  them  keep  qui- 
et about  that.  But  since  they  all  tour  relentlessly,  have  strong  family 
commitments  and  intense  recording  schedules,  research  consultant 
Deane  Zimmerman  had  to  live  through  about  2.000  phone  calls 
and  an  equal  number  of  e-mails  to  track  everyone  down. 

We  started  out  in  "Western  town"  on  the  Universal  Studios  lot. 
with  the  universally  beloved  Willie  Nelson,  pairing  him  with  fellow 
"outlaw  s"  Shooter  Jennings  and  Shelby  Lynne.  When  Willie  showed 
up  wearing  a  three-piece  suit  ("It's  a  photo  shoot."  he  said),  photog- 
rapher Mark  Seliger  persuaded  him  to  change  into  gear  more  in  keep- 
ing w  ith  a  motorcycle  shot.  In  the  Neon  Boneyard.  in  Las  Vegas,  where 
all  the  formerly  glittering  signs  from  the  formerly  glittering,  demol- 
ished hotels  have  been  laid  to  rest.  Reba  McEntire  posed  wearing  a 
gown  well  befitting  her  superstar  status.  For  Norman  Jean  Roy's  pic- 
ture of  LeAnn  Rimes,  stylist  Andrea  Lieberman  and  assistant  Jocelyn 
Goldstein— both  of  whom  worked  on  most  of  the  shoots— found  a 
showgirl's  outfit  complete  w  ith  feathered  headdress  for  the  singer, 
who  ordinarily  presents  a  less  theatrical  image.  Assistant  photo  edi- 
tor Jessica  Dimson  (who  put  together  20  of  the  shoots)  convinced  some 
pretty  formidable  security  chiefs  and  pit  bosses  to  let  us  set  up  on  the 
casino  floor  of  the  downtown  Plaza  Hotel,  right  off  Fremont  Street. 

The  2005  American  Idol  w  inner.  Carrie  Underwood,  was  pho- 
tographed in  a  1950s  teenager's  bedroom  while  her  protective 
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handlers  checked  that  the  very  proper  country 
vegetarian  didn't  show  too  much  skin.  Heart- 
throb Keith  Urban,  who  was  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  V.F.  Oscar  party  with  his  then  bride-to-be. 
Nicole  Kidman,  coordinated  his  own  shoot;  he 
was  photographed  surrounded  by  guitars,  amps. 
Aboriginal  art.  and  Kidman's  movies— all  from 
Keith's  very  own  collection. 

Then,  with  a  crew  of  15.  we  took  off  for  Nash- 
ville and  the  Hermitage  Hotel  for  two  weeks  of 
one-stop  shopping.  Nashville,  which  appears  to 
have  more  churches  than  Rome,  also  has  plenty 
of  Starbucks  ...  we  were  in  business.  Trisha 
Yearwood,  who  flew  in  by  private  plane,  and 
Martina  McBride,  who  rode  all  night  from 
New  York  on  her  red  tour  bus.  joined  Billy 
Currington  for  a  photo  inspired  by  the  movie 
Thelma  &  Louise.  Lee  Ann  Womack  posed  w  ith 
one  of  her  idols,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Famer 
George  Jones,  at  his  house  a  private  show- 
case of  his  52-year  career.  The  huge  house  is 
on  90  acres  with  several  barns  and  five  tractors,  and  inside  are 
Jones's  bejeweled.  original  Nudie  and  Manuel  suits,  posters  of  his 
concerts,  a  hair  salon.  Gene  Autry's  piano,  and  a  large  kitchen 
cabinet  filled  with  packages  of  Eclipse  gum.  Next  up  was  Kris 
Kristofferson,  famous  not  only  for  his  good  looks  and  his  Rhodes 
scholarship  but  also  for  his  well-known  hatred  of  being  photo- 
graphed. It  took  months  to  track  him  down,  and  when  he  finally 
said  yes.  he  agreed  to  give  us  an  hour.  That  hour  turned  into  three 
on  the  estate  of  the  late  Johnny  Cash  and  June  Carter  Cash, 
where  Kris  was  recording  a  song  w ith  John  Carter  Cash.  Every 
woman  on  our  staff  wanted  to  meet  Kris,  who  told  me  A  Star  Is 
Born  was  a  favorite  of  his  own  films. 

Bluegrass  stars  Alison  Krauss  and  Ralph  Stanley  were  pho- 
tographed at  Nashville's  famed  Hatch  Show  Print  poster  shop. 
"Redneck  Woman"  Gretchen  Wilson  changed  from  her  usual 
T-shirt  and  jeans  into  uncharacteristic  stiletto  heels,  catsuit, 
and  tiara  to  pose  as  a  white-trash  housewife  in  a  retro  kitchen. 
Porter  Wagoner  wore  his  flashiest  Nudie  suit  in  his  dressing  room 
backstage  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  The  historic  pairing  of  Merle 
Haggard  and  Hank  Williams  Jr.  took  place  in  the  atmospheric 
Country  Western  Bar  and  Grill. 

A  highlight  of  our  southern  trip  was  the  stop  at  Sun  Studio,  in 
Memphis,  for  a  once-in-a-lifetime.  near-impossible-to-schedule  group 
shot  of  Emmylou  Harris,  Lyle  Lovett,  D wight  Yoakam,  and  Rosanne 
Cash.  It  was  the  first  time  since  her  father 
Johnny's  death  that  Rosanne  had  returned 
to  the  place  where  he.  Jerry  Lee  Lewis.  Roy 
Orbison.  and  Elvis  Presley  all  started  their  ca- 
reers 50  years  ago.  The  room  has  a  spirit  and 


energy  summed  up  by  Emmylou.  who  said.  "This  is  a  perfect  place 
for  us.  Our  roots  are  in  country,  but  we  all  play  left  of  center." 

Back  in  Los  Angeles,  a  slim,  almost  unrecognizable  man  showed 
up  at  Topanga  Beach  wearing  w  ire-rimmed  glasses,  a  baseball  cap 
worn  backward,  and  jeans.  Then  he  picked  up  a  guitar,  settled  into 
a  hammock,  put  on  his  trademark  cowboy  hat.  and  became  . . . 
Kenny  Chesney,  who  was  photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson.  Kenny 
even  laughed  about  how  he  morphs  into  "Him."  the  stadium  super- 
star who  was  briefly  married  to  Renee  Zellweger.  Karlsson  also 
photographed  Kix  Brooks  and  Ronnie  Dunn  in  100-plus-degree 
heat  in  Barstow.  California.  Marc  Baptiste.  who  turns  every  shoot 
into  a  party,  photographed  the  young,  rising  female  stars  Julie 
Roberts  (as  a  pinup)  and  Sugarland's  Jennifer  Nettles  (as  a  cow- 
girl). Baptiste  also  shot  the  wonderful  Wynonna  Judd  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles.  Danny  Clinch  took  our  "alt.country"  shot  with 
Ryan  Adams,  Steve  Earle,  Alejandro  Escovedo,  Patty  Griffin, 
Tift  Merritt,  and  Dan  Zanes  on  the  railroad  tracks  in  New  Jersey, 
and  Mark  Seliger  shot  T  Bone  Burnett,  Stephen  Bruton,  Cindy 
Cashdollar,  Jessi  Colter,  Joe  Ely,  and  Jimmie  Dale  Gilmore  at 
the  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Their  love  of  "Americana"  country  rock  is  what  unites  Jimmy 
Buffett,  Sheryl  Crow,  John  Mellencamp,  Kid  Rock,  and  Bob 
Seger,  who  posed  with  farm  animals  at  the  Queens  County  Farm 
Museum.  Kid  Rock  left  our  shoot  to  fly  to  Saint-Tropez.  where  he 
married  Pamela  Anderson  three  days  later. 
Deputy  editor  Aimee  Bell,  design  director 
David  Harris,  and  photography  director 
Susan  White— all  indispensable  in  putting 
this  portfolio  together— kept  encouraging  me 
to  go  back  to  Dolly  Parton.  It  took  five  turn- 
downs  before  the  celebrated,  extraordinary 
mega-star  agreed  to  be 
part  of  our  portfolio.  And 
despite  the  boiling-hot 
weather  and  a  12-hour 
delay  at  the  Nashville 
airport,  it  was  worth  it 
to  have  country  mu- 
sic's ambassador  to 
the  world,  the  prolific 
songwriter,  actress. 
and  world-class  sing- 
er be  part  of  this,  our 
country  and  western 
civilization.  □ 
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Quentin  Tarantino  has  taken  the  film  world  by  stor 

ever  since  bursting  onto  the  celluloid  scene  with  h 

bold,  original  approach  to  movie-making.  Singer-so 

writer  Fiona  Apple  is  celebrated  for  her  unique  voi 

and  devotion  to  staying  true  to  her  art.  Sharing  at 

inspired  individuality,  the  two  discuss  the  challengi 

of  maintaining  an  independent  spirit  in  the  wake 

of  massive  overnight  success. 

Premieres  on  Sundance  Channel  on 
Thursday,  November  9  at  9:00  PM  ET/PT. 
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s  October,  Iconoclasts  returns  with  a  series  of  intimate,  unpredictable  portrait 
.  ground  shakers  whose  passion  for  what  they  do  has  transformed  our  culture. 
Get  an  inside  look  at  their  lives  from  fellow  creative  pioneers  and  discover  how 
their  work  has  raised  the  bar  on  excellence. 
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change  the  way  you  see  celebrity 


EDDIE  VEDDER  +  LAIRD  HAMILTON 
thursday,  October  26 

MIKHAIL  BARYSHNIKOV  +  ALICE  WATERS 
thursday,  november  2 

QUENTIN  TARANTINO  +  FIONA  APPLE 
thursday,  november  9 


ISABELLA  ROSSELLINI  +  DEAN  KAMEN 
thursday,  november  1 6 

PAUL  SIMON  +  LORNE  MICHAELS 
thursday,  november  23 

DAVE  CHAPPELLE  +  MAYA  ANGELOU 
thursday,  november  30 
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Tune  in  to  ICONOCLASTS™,  premiering  on  Sundance  Channel 
in  Fall  2006,  to  see  these  creative  pioneers 
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iEDDIE  VEDDER  ♦ 
Pearl  Jam  load  singer  and  lyricist  Eddie  Ved«. 
and  roll  visionary  who  brought  the  radical  Seattle  sound 
of  '90s  alternative  rock  into  the  mainstream,  sometimes 
bucking  traditional  tides  to  do  it.  He  shares  a  penchant  for 

making  waves  with  surfing  legend  and  waterman  Laird 

Hamilton,  who  has  redefined  wave  riding  and  elevated  his\ 

spoit  to  mythic  proportions.  Together  they  sound  off  on 

ocean  preservation,  fatherhood  and  the  beauty  of  the  ride. 

Premieres  on  Sundance  Channel  on 
Thursday,  October  26  at  9:00  PM  ET/PT. 


'  Author,  professor  and  poet  Dr.  Maya  Angelou  is 
1    one  of  America's  undisputed  literary  treasures 
with  more  than  30  titles  to  her  name  —  including 
her  internationally  acclaimed  memoir  /  Know  Why 
the  Caged  Bird  Sings.  Her  work  has  inspired 
legions  of  readers,  including  heralded,  ground- 
breaking comedian  Dave  Chappelle.  Dr.  Angelou 

and  Chappelle  unite  to  discuss  the  African- 
American  experience  and  to  explore  how  laughter 
is  essential  to  life  and  the  creative  process. 

Premieres  on  Sundance  Channel  on 
Thursday,  November  30  at  9:00  PM  ET/PT. 
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World-renowned  dancer  and  celebrated  artist 

Mikhail  Baryshnikov  has  redefined  dance  in  the 
20th  century.  Now  he  dedicates  his  energy  to  the 
Baryshnikov  Arts  Center,  which  supports  emerging 

creative  talent.  Alice  Waters,  revolutionary  chef 
and  champion  of  local  and  sustainable  agriculture, 

has  redefined  eating  well  with  her  restaurant 
Chez  Panisse.  Her  Chez  Panisse  Foundation  funds 

Edible  Schoolyard  projects  across  the  country. 

These  dedicated  pioneers  and  close  friends 

discuss  the  joys  of  experimentation,  collaboratioi 

and  supporting  the  next  generation. 

Premieres  on  Sundance  Channel  on 
Thursday,  November  2  at  9:00  PM  ET/PT. 
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L  ^MON  +  LORNE  MICHAELS 
rne  Michaels,  the  10-time  Emmy™  Award-winning  creator 
md  executive  producer  of  Saturday  Night  Live,  is  a  pop- 
Iture  giant  who  has  made  millions  laugh  week  after  week 
for  30  years.  In  addition  to  SNL,  Michaels  has  produced 
numerous  feature  films  and  is  the  executive  producer  of 
Lafe  Night  with  Conan  O'Brien.  His  legendary  status  is 
equaled  by  that  of  his  longtime  friend  Paul  Simon,  the 
iger-songwriter  who  is  a  12-time  Grammy™  Award  winner 
id  two-time  inductee  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 
and  recipient  of  the  prestigious  Kennedy  Center  Award. 
Michaels  and  Simon  reveal  their  inspirations,  their  shared 
passion  for  the  New  York  Yankees  and  the  secret  to 
their  continued  success  throughout  the  decades. 
Premieres  on  Sundance  Channel  on 
Thursday,  November  23  at  9:00  PM  ET/PT. 


ISABELLA  ROSSELLINI  +  DEAN  KAMEN 

Isabella  Rossellini  is  celebrated  for  her  maverick 

film  roles.  But  she's  also  a  passionate  humanitarian 

and  observer  of  the  world,  with  a  lifelong  dedication 

to  environmental  conservation.  That  passion  has 

made  her  an  admirer  of  inventor  Dean  Kamen, 

creator  of  the  Segway""  and  the  revolutionary  iBOT™ 

Mobility  System.  Their  shared  interests  emerge 

through  an  exploration  of  Kamen's  latest  invention, 

a  water-purification  device  that  promises  to 

help  prevent  disease  and  improve  living 

standards  in  developing  nations. 

Premieres  on  Sundance  Channel  on 
Thursday,  November  16  at  9:00  PM  ET/PT. 
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A  beloved  beach.  Renowned  golf.  Exemplary  service. 

Every  amenity  you  would  expect  from  the  leading  names  in  resort  luxury. 

Welcome  to  Kapalua  Bay.  And  the  rest  of  your  life. 


The  Residences 

at  Kapalua  Bay 

Private  Residences 

Approximately  3,002  to  4,271  square  feet 

Private  Ownership 

From  S3. 9  million' 


Visit  our  Sales  Galleries  in  the  Kapalua  Resort  or  Whalers  Village. 

Call  800.281.9440       |       KapaluaBay.com 

now  under  construction.  completion  scheduled  for  2008. 


LETTERS 


THE  NORAD  9/11  TAPES 

Clinton  and  9/11;  a  view  of  Iraq  from  a  soldier;  conservatives  desert  the  Times, 
the  trouble  with  being  rich;  the  beauty  of  dance;  and  more 


Michael  Bronner's  article  is 
an  extraordinary  piece  of 
journalism  ["9/11  Live:  The 
norad  Tapes,"  September]. 
It  is  a  shame  that  it  has  taken  five  years  for 
the  truth  to  be  published.  The  "story"  the 
norad  officers  told  the  9/1 1  commission  did 
a  terrible  injustice  to  the  heroic,  blindsided 
struggle  of  then  Major  Kevin  Nasypany's 
neads  professionals.  Meanwhile,  the  com- 
mission had  its  own  agenda  (made  obvi- 
ous by  the  information  it  chose  to  leave 
unpublished):  its  final  draft  included  a 
scathing  account  of  the  F.A.A.'s  commu- 
nication lapses,  yet  it  never  really  clarified 
the  military  and  norad's  inability  to  react 
coherently  during  those  fateful  two  hours. 


Without  an  accurate  assessment,  Congress 
cannot  have  the  information  it  needs  to 
upgrade  and  re-orient  our  post-Cold  War 
Department  of  Defense. 

Without  personal  judgments,  Bronner 
clarified  some  of  the  ambiguities  of  the 
"official  9/11  story,"  which  never  rang  true 
and  resulted  in  feeding  some  equally  unbe- 
lievable conspiracy  theories. 

VIK.K.I  O'CONNOR 
Bangor,  Maine 

SORRY,  BUT  MICHAEL  BRONNER'S  article 
is  not  a  persuasive  or  even  coherent  rehash  of 
the  9/1 1  commission's  already  well-established 
incompetence  theory  of  Fog  of  War  and  the 
foggier  Stupid  Bureaucracy  to  justify  the 


inability  of  both  a  trillion-dollar  military  and 
an  intelligence  network  to  defend  its  citizens 
(not  to  mention  Washington,  D.C.)  on  the 
morning  of  September  11. 1  am  not  a  stock- 
character  conspiracy  theorist;  I  am  an  aver- 
age citizen  who  knows  when  she  is  being 
lied  to.  When  the  propaganda  machine  of 
Hollywood  is  brought  in  to  tell  the  story  of 
what  really  happened  on  the  morning  of 
9/11,  then  I  know  history  is  being  re-written 
on  behalf  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Bronner's  investigation,  which  claims 
that  the  "truth  is  all  on  the  tape,"  is  yet  an- 
other version  of  the  story  line  being  sold  to 
the  American  public  about  inarticulate  ac- 
tion figures  whose  ramshackle,  outdated 
technology  fails  them  when  it  counts  the 
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most,  with  a  dose  of  mystery  sabotage  con- 
sisting of  scores  of  simulated  hijackings 
and  Game  Boy  computer  blips  of  phantom 
planes. 

CONSTANCE  EICHENLAUB 
Seattle.  Washington 

I  AM  A  RETIRED  air-force  public-affairs 
officer  forced  out  by  the  Clinton  regime's 
decimation  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  In  the  brilliant  article  by  Michael 
Bronner.  there  is  this  statement:  "Incred- 
ibly, [Colonel  Bob]  Marr  has  only  four 
armed  fighters  at  his  disposal  to  defend 
about  a  quarter  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Massive  cutbacks  at  the  close  of 
the  Cold  War  reduced  norad's  arsenal 
of  fighters  from  some  60  battle-ready 
jets  to  just  14  across  the  entire  country." 
Bronner  makes  it  sound  as  if  it  were  a 
capricious  decision  by  the  air  force  that 
led  to  this  lack  of  interceptors.  In  fact, 
it  was  Clinton's  gutting  of  the  defense 
establishment  that  forced  the  air  force 
into  the  prioritization  of  resources  that 
existed  at  the  time  when  he  was  falsely 
trumpeting.  "The  Russians  are  no  threat 
to  us"  and  "The  Chinese  are  no  threat  to 
us."  George  W.  Bush  inherited  a  Defense 
Department  that  was  demoralized  and 
misdirected. 

We  are  in  much  better  condition  now.  The 
enemy  knows  it.  and  that's  why  we  haven't 
seen  another  airborne  attack  against  the 
United  States.  Let's  just  make  it  clear  where 
the  blame  belongs  for  the  air  force's  posture 
on  9/11. 

ROBERT  M.  SEXTON 
Craig.  Colorado 

FOR  AMERICANS,  and  much  of  the  world, 
9/11  was  a  surreal,  life-altering  event.  Any- 
one who  believes  in  9/11  conspiracy  theo- 
ries is  belittling  what  our  air  force  and 
neads  went  through  that  day. 

Thank  you.  Vanity  Fair,  for  bringing  this 
minute-by-minute  account  to  the  forefront. 
Though  I  generally  do  not  agree  with  your 
politics,  I  always  value  your  investigative 
journalism. 

CHERYL  ROTH 
Chicago.  Illinois 


LOSING  BAGHDAD 

AFTER  READING  William  Langewiesche's 
article  ["Baghdad  Is  Burning."  September].  I 
was  moved  to  offer  a  few  of  my  own  opin- 
ions. I  served  two  tours  in  Iraq,  in  different 
locations,  between  2003  and  2006.  I  have 
also  served  in  Afghanistan  and  Kosovo. 
Langewiesche's  piece  focuses  on  a  small 
portion  of  what  is  really  going  on  in  Iraq.  If 
someone  didn't  know  better,  he  would  read 
this  and  feel  hopeless.  There  are  so  many 


good  things  happening  in  Iraq:  schools  are 
being  built,  neighborhoods  are  being  cleaned 
up.  people  are  receiving  medical  care.  The 
article  touched  on  these  measures  of  prog- 
ress, but  quickly  skirted  them  as  if  they  were 
irrelevant.  Winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Iraqis  is  relevant. 

I  think  Langewiesche  needed  to  spend 
more  time  outside  the  Green  Zone  in  order 
to  refine  his  article.  You  see  so  much  more 
as  a  soldier  on  the  ground.  Maybe  someday 
the  true  story  will  include  both  the  negative 
and  the  positive  aspects  of  the  war.  I  know  I 
am  not  the  only  one  who  feels  sad  that  u  hen- 
Americans  read  articles  like  this  it  drives 
them  to  take  action  and  protest— when  they 
don't  know  the  full  story. 

BOBBY  MILLER 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama 

WILLIAM  LANGEWIESCHE  REPLIES: 
Mr.  Miller's  view  is  to  be  admired,  but  a  correc- 
tion comes  to  mind:  I  have  never  lived  in  the 
Green  Zone. 

THANK  YOU  for  publishing  William  Lan- 
gewiesche's e-mail.  He  speaks  with  shock- 
ing honesty  and  passion.  I  shall  keep  it  handy 
and  reread  it  every  time  I  find  myself 
(again)  confused  about  what's  going  on  in 
Iraq.  I  began  highlighting  the  salient  points 
but  stopped  when  I  realized  the  entire  arti- 
cle was  turning  yellow.  Langewiesche  does 
not  go  after  anyone:  instead,  he  tells  what 
he  sees,  simply  and  profoundly. 

JANET  LEVY 
Milford,  New  Hampshire 

CONVINCING  AS  William  Langewiesche's 
picture  of  Baghdad  is  and  appreciative  as  I 
feel  for  his  willingness  to  be  on  the  ground 
for  this  story.  I  fail  to  understand  why  he 
thinks  our  troops  should  remain  in  Iraq. 
What  exactly  have  we  done  for  the  country 
and  its  people? 

KAREN  HAVNAER 
Tacoma.  Washington 

IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  REALITY  CHECK.  Yes, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  almost  52  trillion 
spent  so  far  on  Bush's  follies  (one  hopes  the 
troops  are  benefiting  more  than  Hallibur- 
ton and  the  other  bottom-feeders),  about 
the  1 1  million  illegals  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  who  are  costing  taxpayers 
billions  yearly,  and  about  the  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars  we  have  handed  out  to  Israel 
since  1973.  allegedly  to  promote  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  However,  my  greatest  con- 
cern is  the  loss  of  our  children  to  this  self- 
inflicted  political  quagmire,  created  by  the 
Tres  Amigos— the  Cheney-Bush-Rumsfeld 
triumvirate. 

I  have  always  believed,  and  the  evidence 
is  clear  now.  that  the  biggest  threat  to  our 
national  security  is  politicians.  There  is  no 
light  at  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  and  there  is  no 


way  that  we  will  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
these  fanatics,  as  we  tried  to  do  in  Vietnam, 
no  matter  how  many  U.S.-taxpayer  dollars 
are  spent.  Wake  up,  America! 

THEODORE  F.  CROSBY  tM 
Martinsburg.  West  Virginia 


GRAY  LADY  DOWN 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  MICHAEL  WOLFF'S 
psychodrama  about  The  New  York  Times 
["'Panic  on  43rd  Street,''  September]  is  that 
he  uses  the  same  lingo  of  strategizing  and 
narcissism— talk  of  abandoning  the  base; 
obsession  with  image.  P.R..  public  opinion; 
feelings  of  paranoia  and  panic— that  would 
be  appropriate  if  he  were  writing  about  the 
cabal  in  the  White  House.  This  is  Tlie  New 
York  Times,  for  Chrissake,  not  the  court 
of  Byzantium.  Its  mission  is  just  what  it's 
always  been:  "All  the  News  That's  Fit  to 
Print."  Without  fear  or  favor.  Reporters 
are  expected  to  get  their  facts  straight,  edi- 
torialists to  tell  the  truth.  I've  been  a  daily 
reader  for  56  years,  wherever  I  happen  to 
be.  What's  changed?  The  writing  has  got- 
ten a  lot  better  and  the  editorialists  now 
sound  as  if  they  read  their  own  paper. 

JACK  FRYMIRE 
Bellingham.  Washington 

NEITHER  The  New  York  Times  nor  any 
other  large  metropolitan  newspaper  has 
earned  my  coveted-demographic  reader- 
ship. If  the  next  generation  of  readers  is 
to  save  the  Times,  then  its  staff  (and  those 
of  all  other  big-box  newspapers)  should 
wonder  why  a  free  satirical  rag  such  as 
The  Onion  has  expanded  its  market  to 
Los  Angeles,  why  I  have  multiple  R.S.S. 
feeds,  and  why  I  can  name  all  the  "cor- 
respondents" on  The  Daily  Show  with  Jon 
Stewart  but  cannot  name  a  single  editor  at 
the  Times. 

CATHY  GARCIA 
Los  Angeles,  California 

MICHAEL  WOLFF  leaves  out  one  impor- 
tant reason  for  the  decline  of  that  once 
great  newspaper.  Under  Arthur  Sulzberger 
Jr..  the  paper  has  become  so  politicized  to 
the  hard  left  that  it  is  no  longer  readable. 
No  matter  the  protests  to  the  contrary, 
Sulzberger  allows  the  front-page  news  to 
conform  with  the  editorial  positions.  I 
consider  the  disclosure  of  both  the  Bush 
wiretapping  and  the  banking  programs  to 
be  tantamount  to  treason.  Sulzberger  be- 
longs in  a  jail  cell  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  as 
far  as  many  of  us  are  concerned,  in  which 
he  should  be  "tortured"  by  being  forced  to 
read  Liberalism  Is  a  Mental  Disorder,  by  Dr. 
Michael  Savage. 

The  Times  is  failing  because  we.  the  great 
conservative  majority  who  used  to  read  that 
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paper,  have  abandoned  it.  Wolff  neglected  to 
credit  us.  That  is  because,  as  he  said,  he  is  just 
another  one  of  the  "over-50  liberal-minded 
people"  reading  the  paper.  The  same  way 
the  Democratic  Party  cannot  win  elections 
solely  with  the  support  of  the  Ned  Lamont 
Democrats,  the  Times  cannot  survive  eco- 
nomically being  supported  by  only  those 
same  liberals.  v 

GARY  DlSCALA 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


WHEN  HEIRESSES  ATTACK 

WITH  SO  MANY  INTERESTING  and  useful 
people  in  the  world,  I  find  it  disheartening 
that  Vanity  Fair  would  devote  so  much  time 
and  space  to  Casey  Johnson,  a  woman  who 
has  neither  the  stamina  nor  the  intelligence 
to  housebreak  a  dog  ["Heiress  vs.  Heiress," 
by  Suzanna  Andrews,  September].  With 
so  little  verve,  is  it  any  wonder  the  woman 
has  trouble  keeping  a  man?  I  hope  in  the 


POSTSCRIPT 


Bunnatine  Greenhouse  was  more 
than  a  nuisance  to  her  colleagues  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
As  one  of  the  Corps's  highest-ranking 
African-American  civilian  appointees, 
she  had  to  sign  off  on  all  large  contracts. 
When  she  began  protesting  her  agency's 
decisions  to  award  billions  of  dollars  in 
contracts  for  Iraq  reconstruction  and 
troop  support  to  Halliburton's  subsid- 
iary KBR  without  competitive  bidding, 
she  made  her  colleagues  very  nervous. 
By  the  time  Michael  Shnayerson  pro- 
filed her  and  other  KBR  whistle-blowers, 
in  the  April  2005  issue  ("Oh!  What  a 
Lucrative  War"),  Greenhouse,  then  60. 
had  been  threat- 
ened with  demotion 
and  removal  from 
Senior  Executive 
Service. 

Two  months 
after  Vanity  Fair's 
profile.  Greenhouse 
was  invited  to  tes- 
tify in  front  of  a 
Democratic  Sen- 
ate panel.  Shortly 
before  the  hearing,  she  was 
warned  by  the  Corps's  acting 
general  counsel  that  testify- 
ing would  "not  be  in  her  best 
interest."  She  testified  any- 
way. In  August  2005  she  was 
demoted.  The  action  required 
approval  by  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Army  named  Reginald  J.  Brown.  At 
the  time  of  her  demotion.  Greenhouse 
was  given  a  letter  with  Brown's  initials. 
But  Brown  had  retired  in  January,  sick 
with  cancer.  (He  has  since  died.)  Green- 
house questions  whether  Brown  ever  ap- 
proved her  removal  and  is  pursuing  the 
issue  with  the  army.  "The  demotion  was 
illegal."  declares  Greenhouse's  lawyer, 
Michael  Kohn. 

Now  Greenhouse  sits  in  a  cubicle  with 
little  to  do.  Her  new  supervisor,  asked  un- 
der oath  why  he  had  found  no  tasks  for 
her  by  last  summer,  said  he  was  too  busy- 
dealing  with  the  damage  wrought  by  Hur- 
ricane Katrina— damaae  caused  when  the 
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levees  built  by  the  Corps  were  breached. 
The  allegations  that  Greenhouse  made— 
of  cronyism  and  illegality  by  the  Corps 
in  granting  KBR  its  sole-bid  contracts- 
were  said  to  be  "under  review •"  by  the 
Defense  Department's  inspector  general 
at  the  time  Greenhouse  was  demoted.  In 
November  2005,  Senator  Byron  Dorgan 
(a  Democrat  from  North  Dakota)  was 
informed  that  the  inspector  general  had 
"examined  the  allegations  made  by  Ms. 
Greenhouse  and  . . .  shared  its  findings 
with  the  Department  of  Justice."  Yet.  to 
this  day.  Greenhouse  has  not  been  inter- 
viewed by  anyone  from  the  I.G.'s  office.  (A 
Justice  Department  spokesman  says  he 
cannot  comment 
about  ongoing  in- 
vestigations.) 

In  the  last  year, 
several  KBR  em- 
ployees and  sub- 
contractors have 
been  indicted  for  or 
convicted  of  de- 
frauding the  U.S. 
government  by  in- 
flating the  costs  of 
various  Iraq  contracts,  pay- 
ing kickbacks,  and  the  like. 
Finally,  last  summer,  the  U.S. 
Army  announced  it  will  hold 
a  competition  and  divide  its 
next  multi-billion-dollar  troop- 
support  contract  among  three 
companies,  with  a  fourth  to  oversee  the 
first  three. 

"I  feel  vindicated."  Greenhouse  says 
today— but  hardly  triumphant.  "I  don't 
plan  to  leave  the  government  until  I  can 
leave  without  being  penalized."  she  says. 
"Why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  complete  my 
career?  What,  other  than  being  a  steward 
for  the  public  trust,  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve this?" 

Meanwhile,  both  Greenhouse  and  an- 
other whistle-blower  profiled  in  the  Vanity 
Fair  piece.  Marie  deYoung,  can  be  seen  in 
filmmaker  Robert  Greenwald's  new  docu- 
mentary. Iraq  for  Sale,  The  War  Profiteers. 
To  read  the  original  story,  please  visit 
VANITYFAIR.COM. 
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future  you  shy  away  from  printing  what  has 
already  been  hashed  out  on  "Page  Six." 
There  is  a  difference  between  being  in  the 
news  and  being  newsworthy. 

ALFONSO  ALRURA 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

AS  THE  PARENTS  of  John  Dee,  we  were 
shocked  by  Suzanna  Andrews 's  lack  of  due 
diligence.  There  are  far  too  many  false  al- 
legations about  our  son  in  this  article  for  us 
to  even  respond  to,  but  the  most  horrify- 
ing are  the  statements  that  John  is  not  the 
grandson  of  John  Hammond  and  that  he  is. 
making  this  claim  for  some  kind  of  "genea- 
logical upgrade."  That  is  false  and  highly 
offensive  to  us.  In  our  opinion,  Vanity  Fair 
should  be  much  more  careful  about  print- 
ing such  unsubstantiated  lies. 

MARGOT  AND  JASON  HAMMOND 
East  Hampton,  New  York 

SUZANNA  ANDREWS  REPLIES:  While 
I  cannot  guess  what  "false  allegations"  or  "unsub- 
stantiated lies"  so  shocked  John  Dee's  parents,  Dee 
himself  could  not  have  been  surprised  by  the  story's 
content.  After  Dee  declined  to  respond  to  interview 
requests,  he  was  sent  a  detailed  list  of  assertions 
about  him  and  chose  not  to  comment  or  make  any 
corrections,  although  he  was  given  ample  time.  As 
for  Dee's  kinship  to  Anderson  Cooper  and  John 
Hammond,  the  fact  that  it  is  by  marriage  and 
not  by  blood  was  confirmed  by  a  close  relative  of 
Coopers,  who  is  related  to  the  late  Mr.  Hammond. 

CASEY  JOHNSON  and  her  Aunt  Libet  are 
prime  examples  of  why  the  rich  have  a 
bad  name  and  why  we  love  to  hate  them. 
Those  two  are  silly  women  with  way  too 
much  time  on  their  hands.  It's  apparent 
that  not  having  to  work  or  contribute  to 
society  creates  a  vacuum  filled  with  a  lev- 
el of  pettiness  that  only  the  Uber-rich  can 
achieve.  This  story  was  enough  to  cure 
anybody  who  was  wishing  that  she'd  been 
born  rich. 

KIM  PETTRY 
Charleston.  West  Virginia 


BALLET  AND  SOUL 

I  WAS  DELIGHTED  to  share  in  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov's  enthusiasm  for  the  Vaganova 
Ballet  Academy,  though  the  portrait  ["Keep- 
ers of  the  Flame,"  September]  was  unfairly 
brief  and  lacked  dialogue  that  would  have 
lent  deeper  perspective.  Students  such  as 
these  harbor  a  venerable  passion,  dedica- 
tion, and  drive  that  breathe  true  human  soul 
into  art.  The  images  were  delicately  beauti- 
ful, evoking  poignancy  and  grandeur.  My 
hope  is  that  academies  like  these  continue 
to  receive  appreciation  from  Vanity  Fair. 

BRIANNA  FAY  BOBOLA 
Paxton,  Massachusetts 


MODEL  BEHAVIOR 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  FACT  that  Kate  Moss  cre- 
ated an  aura  of  mystery  by  cleverly  shrouding 
herself  in  silence  after  last  year's  events  and 
instinctively  playing  (as  she  does  so  well)  in 
front  of  the  camera  lens,  the  old  saying  "Ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words"— the  actions 
in  this  case  being  drug  use  with  the  jet  set, 
detoxification,  and  keeping  up  an  intimate  re- 
lationship with  a  junkie— sums  her  up  rather 
well  ["The  Silent  Beauty,"  by  A.  A.  Gill,  Sep- 
tember]. And  while  the  homage,  for  the  face 
that  sells  a  thousand  outfits,  is  understand- 
able among  those  in  the  fashion  industry,  it  is 
a  social  tragedy  that  her  behavior  is  rewarded 
with  an  even  higher  income  than  ever  before. 
PATRICIA  MEHNERT 
Berlin,  Germany 

TWENTY-THREE!  That's  the  number  of 
times  Kate  Moss  is  pictured  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue.  So  much  for  her  being  dropped 
from  her  advertising  contracts.  So  much 
for  her  being  shunned.  Whoever  said  crime 
doesn't  pay  hasn't  picked  up  a  recent  maga- 
zine to  witness  Moss's  skyrocketing  career 
over  the  last  12  months.  And  with  photos 
like  the  ones  taken  by  Mert  &  Marcus,  it's 
easy  to  see  why:  she's  hotter  than  ever.  What 
a  difference  a  year  makes. 

TIM  MIZRAHI 
Seattle,  Washington 

WHILST  A.  A.  Gill's  admiration  for  Kate 
Moss  is  obvious,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  he  is  inaccurate  in  portraying  her  as  a 
silent  enigma  during  the  cocaine  scandal 
last  year.  Moss  released  a  statement,  in  the 
fall  of  2005,  which  was  printed  in  both  the 
tabloid  and  broadsheet  press  in  England. 

ANGELA  COX 
Wrexham,  England 

DON'T  KID  YOURSELF.  Moss  knows  exact- 
ly what  she's  doing  with  the  tabloid  hounds. 
She's  a  32-year-old  woman,  behaving  like  a 
teenager,  who  is  attracting  legions  of  teen- 
age fans  who  think  she's  so  cool  for  living 
her  self-indulgent,  rocker-chick  lifestyle. 
Shame  on  the  fashion  industry  for  reward- 
ing her  with  wealth  beyond  comprehension 
for  the  average  person  on  this  planet.  And 
shame  on  you.  Vanity  Fair,  for  giving  Moss 
two  covers  in  less  than  a  year.  Admit  it:  you 
wouldn't  have  given  her  a  second  thought 
had  it  not  been  for  her  drug  scandal.  Do 
you  realize  what  this  is  saying  to  the  world? 

A  ANAYA 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FORMULA  ONE 

PLEASE  ACCEPT  MY  THOUGHTS  in  your 
defense  concerning  the  "shame  on  you" 
letter  by  Nicole  Bell  Davies,  of  Toronto 
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Govind  Armstrong  presents  a  specially 
prepared  dessert  drink  that  perfectly 
complements  the  rich  flavor  and  superb 
quality  of  a  TASSIMO  espresso. 

One  of  LA's  hottest  young  chefs,  Armstrong 
has  devoted  himself  to  market-guided 
California  cuisine  that  emphasizes  flexibility 
and  fresh  seasonal  ingredients.  The 
improvisational  variety  of  Armstrong's  cooking 
is  what  makes  his  approach  to  the  culinary 
arts  such  a  wonderful  fit  for  the  endless 
varieties  of  TASSIMO  specialty  beverages. 

TASSIMO  is  a  hot  beverage  system  that 
utilizes  different  varieties  of  pre-measured 
and  individually  sealed  T  DISCs  for  an  array 
of  enjoyable  options:  Bold  to  mild  coffees, 
refreshing  teas,  indulgent  hot  chocolate, 
and  real  milk  cappuccinos  and  lattes  from 
distinguished  brands  like  Gevalia,  Maxwell 
House  Cafe  Collection  and  Seattle's  Best 
Coffee(S).  With  32  varieties,  every  taste 
is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfied.  Ideal  for 
entertaining  or  privately  indulging  the 
changing  tastes  of 
the  season,  TASSIMO 

delivers  a  perfect  cup  

time  after  time. 


Visit  tassimo.com  for 

other  delicious  recipes 

and  to  learn  more  about 

all  of  the  flavorful  varieties 

of  TASSIMO. 


it  f'  -  * 


•*•" . 


1     brewed  TASSIMO  espresso 

1  tablespoon  chocolate  syrup 

2  tablespoons  whipped  cream 


drops  vanilla  extract 


^ 


Stir  the  chocolate  syrup  into  the  freshly  brewed  espresso,  top  i 
whipped  cream,  seasoned  with  passion  fruit  puree  and  vanilla  extn 
Garnish  with  optional  shaved  chocolate. 


Coffee  house  drinks  at  home? 

And  you  thought  your  life  couldn't  get  any  more  decadent. 


s  — 


rst-cup  freshness 

erytime.  Rich  coffees. 

othy,  real  milk  cappuccinos 

id  lattes.  Hot  chocolate  and  teas. 

1  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

ww.tassimo.com 
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LETTERS 


[Letters,  September].  Davies  thought  it  was 
a  travesty  that  you  published  the  Green  Is- 
sue in  May  and  an  article  featuring  Carroll 
Shelby  and  his  cars  in  July  ["King  of  the 
Road."  by  Robert  Levine]. 

She  chastised  you  for  writing  about  per- 
formance in  cars  instead  of  efficiency.  Ap- 
parently she  does  not  know  much  about  cars 
and  it  would  serve  her  well  to^speak  with 
some  Formula  One  fans.  (I  recommend  a 
visit  to  the  Canadian  Grand  Prix,  which  is 
in  Montreal  and  has  a  huge  draw.)  In  rela- 
tive terms,  these  are  the  most  efficient  cars 
in  the  world.  Their  ability  to  develop  large 
amounts  of  power  with  a  very  small  engine  ' 
is  exemplary.  Formula  One  is  not  the  only 
series  on  the  cutting  edge  of  automotive  sci- 
ence, and.  indeed,  even  nascar  advance- 
ments benefit  us  all.  This  technology  trickles 
down  to  consumers  as  manufacturers  incor- 
porate it  into  passenger  cars. 

As  a  sidenote,  Ms.  Davies.  I  own  a  Suba- 
ru WRX,  which  is  based  on  a  rally  car.  It  is 


a  low-emission  vehicle  and  gets  30  miles  per 
gallon.  As  an  airline  captain,  I  fly  aircraft 
that  dump  5.000  pounds  (or  approximately 
750  gallons)  of  exhaust  into  the  upper  at- 
mosphere per  hour.  So  where  is  the  real 
green  problem  here? 

KRAIG  WALKER 
Granbury,  Texas 

CORRECTION:  On  page  212  of  the  September 
issue  (Private  Lives,  by  Krista  Smith),  credit  for 
St.  Elmo's  Fire  was  incorrectly  given.  Joel 
Schumacher  co-irrote  and  directed  that  film. 

Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronically 
with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters  to  the 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-286- 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be  sent 
to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All  other  queries  should 
be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  sub- 
missions become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 


Let's  start  with  a  couple  of  lists.  First 
one:  an  upstate  cottage,  a  Hamptons 
mansion  on  the  beach,  a  quiet  pond, 
various  other  wrong  places  to  which  he 
was  driven  by  his  chauffeur. 

And  now  another:  Washington  Heights. 
Harlem,  the  other  side  of  the  East  River, 
181st  Street  and  Pinehurst  Avenue,  some 
unfamiliar  Zip  Codes,  anywhere  but  York 
Avenue. 

Both  lists  are  culled  from  reader  mail 
regarding  Graydon  Carter's  claim  in  the 
September  Editor's  Letter 
["The  Fall  of  Summer"] 
that  in  almost  30  years  of 
living  in  New  York  City  he's 
never  once  seen  kids  cooling 
off  in  the  spray  of  open  fire 
hydrants.  The  first  gathers  plac- 
es readers  have  urged  Graydon 
to  get  away  from,  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  chances  of  witnessing 
some  open-hydrant  frolicking. 
The  second  collects  recommendations 
of  specific  locations  where  such  urban  tab- 
leaux might  be  stumbled  upon.  Further- 
more. Bob  Rothstein.  of  Venice,  California, 
provided  us  with  a  mini-memoir:  "I  am  a 
transplanted  79-year-old  Bronxite  who  spent 
many  steamy  Depressior-era  summer  days 
beneath  the  soaring  Croton  River  geysers 
pouring  forth  from  Mayor  La  Guardia's  tar- 
beach  fountains."  All  of  this  is  helpful  and 
appreciated.  In  fact,  we  saw  Graydon  slip 
out  early  this  morning  on  an  exploratory 
mission,  wearing  field  glasses  and  sensible 
shoes,  optimistic  despite  the  autumn  chill. 

The  letters  about  a  certain  word  that  ap- 
i  -ared  on  the  July  cover  with  Sandra  Bul- 


lock ...  it  was  as  if  wed  put  Paris  Hilton  on 
there  again.  Weirdly,  some  readers  still 
think  that  "Grrl"  was  a  tragic,  boneheaded 
misspelling.  Weirder  still,  some  took  our 
joke  in  the  September  Mailbag— that  it  was 
in  fact  a  typo— at  face  value.  (Note  to  Gray- 
don: Maybe  irony  is  dead  after  all.)  As  one 
reader  advises  anyone  who's  still  confused 
about  the  word,  "Google  it." 

"She  is  a  poster  child  for  the  100  per- 
cent inheritance  tax."  writes  Worth  Brown 
from  Chicago,  speaking  not  of  Paris  Hilton 
■€*ws*f««  I    kut  of  Casey  Johnson.  "[She]  may 
be  a  spoiled  little  rich  girl,"  writes 
Kira  Labinger.  of  Manhattan. 
"She  may  be  materialistic  and  vin- 
dictive. She  may  represent  a  lot  of 
what's  wrong  with  the  young  and 
moneyed  of  today.  That  said,  this 
privileged  heiress  is  more  than 
O.K.  in  my  book.  Anyone  who  sur- 
rounds herself  with  dogs,  who 
loves  them  and  considers  them  fam- 
ily, has  true  beauty  in  her  heart." 
Debi  Weldon,  of  Vancouver, 
has  not  only  true  beauty  in  her  heart  but 
a  CD  on  her  resume:  "Mr.  Carter,  having 
read  about  your  wonderful  terrier,  Tess 
["Fordgate.  AbramofTgate,  Godfathergate, 
Quailgate,  and  Tessiegate  . . . ,"  April],  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  and  your  readers  about 
Soothing  Stories  and  Music  for  the  Solo 
Dog,  a  CD  for  dogs  that  I  created  to  lessen 
separation  anxiety."  It  contains  dog-friendly 
music  and  spoken-word  material  read  by 
voice  actors.  Great,  but  what  about  our 
separation  anxiety?  Where's  that  reassuring 
spoken-bark  CD  with,  you  know,  soothing 
hidden  sounds  only  dog  owners  can  hear? 
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Paris,  MaisOuU 


Gotta    Have    It   If  you're  gonna  splurge 
on  one  chic  bag  this  season,  Botkier's  Carlton 
doctor's  satchel  in  bull-hide  leather  with  brass 
detail,  available  in  white,  burgundy,  black,  and 
camel,  will  leave  you  satiated.  For  now.  $935 

*  Botkier's  Carlton  bag. 
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At  Paris  Photo,  an  international  art  fair  for  photography  at 
the  Carrousel  du  Louvre,  more  than  1 00  galleries  and  publishers 
display  the  works  of  photographers,  including  Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  Ansel 
Adams,  Helmut  Newton,  and  Slim  Aarons.  (11/16-1 1/19,  parisphoto.fr) 

The  gallery  at  Hermes  in  New  York  City  mounts  an  exhibition  of  never-before- 
seen  stills  taken  from  the  MoM  A  film  archives  in  conjunction  with  Steven 
Higgins's  book,  Still  Moving;  The  Film  and  Media  Co/lections  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  (MoMA),  which  spans  the  history  of  motion  pictures,  (opins  11/9) 


Whimsical  Magic 

Mary  Poppins  floats  onto  Broadway  October  1 4  at  the 

New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  Ashley  Brown  stars  as  the 

umbrella-wielding  nanny,  alongside  Gavin  Lee,  as  Bert. 


Janus  Films,  a  pre-eminent  company 
among  those  bringing  foreign  and  art  films 
to  American  audiences,  has  just  released  Essential  Art  House, 
a  combination  coffee-table  book  and  DVD  collection.  It  includes 
a  tribute  by  Martin  Scorsese,  a  history  of  the  company, 
and  capsules  on  50  films  by  directors  Hitchcock,  Fellini, 
Truffaut,  Kurosawa,  Lang,  and  Bergman,  among  others 
The  set  weighs  14  pounds.  $850  (janusfilms.com) 
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from  Godard's 
Contempt,  1963. 


Nicky  O! 


She  is  a  hotel  heiress, 
after  all.  Nicky 
Hilton's  premier  luxury 
O  South  Beach.         hotel  opens  on  Ocean 
Drive,  in  South  Beach,  this  month.  Designers 
such  as  Roberto  Cavalli,  Heatherette, 
Nicole  Miller,  and  Betsey  Johnson  have 
designed  ultra-posh  suites.  Nicky  O  Chicago, 
on  Printers  Row,  in  the  historic  Morton  Salt 
building,  will  open  later  this  year. 


F'y'ng  in  Sty|< 


Peter  Beard,  a  Taschen  limited-edition  coffee-table  book,  designed  by  Ruth 
Ansel,  is  full  of  lush  and  graphic  images  of  wildlife,  African  artifacts,  beautiful  women, 
safaris,  and  vintage  shots  of  the  handsome  photographer.  It  debuts  next  month. 
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ere  is  what  I  am  thankful  for:  great 
American  visionaries  such  as  the  mas- 
ter of  the  heroic  western  landscape. 
Ansel  Adams,  whose  Sierra  Nevada  ( Bulfinch). 
first  published  in  1938. 
is  being  re-released:  Je- 
rome Robbins,  legend- 
ary Broadway  choreog- 
rapher and  director  of 
musicals  such  as  West  I — "^^^^^^^^ 
Side  Story  and  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  who  kicks  up 
his  heels  in  Amanda  Vaill's  biography  Some- 
where (Broadway):  and  the  famously  zealously 
naked  poet-artist-activist  Allen  Ginsberg,  who 
insisted  his  early  journals  and  poems,  which 
make  up  The  Book  of  Martyrdom  and  Artifice 
(Da  Capo),  be  published  only  after  his  death . . . 
And  hallelujah  to  you  too! 
ALSO  THIS  MONTH:  Turtleneck-fancying  as- 
tronomer Carl  Sagan  regarded  science  as  a 
kind  of  "informed  worship*':  he  explores  the  vast 
galaxy  of  faith  in  Tlie  Varieties  of  Scientific  Expe- 
rience (Penguin  Press),  edited  by  Ann  Druyan. 
Genoa  Caldwell  revels  in  Buiion  Holmes  Travel- 
ogues (Taschen).  Brian  Hicks's  When  the  Danc- 
ing Stopped  (Free  Press)  solves  the  72-year-old 


ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


mystery  of  what 

caused  a  luxury 
liner  to  go  up  in 
smoke  off  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey.  Rita 
Dubas  dances  out  Shirley 
Temple  (Applause),  the  bitty  blonde  who 
launched  a  thousand  child  stars.  He  may  be  re- 
spectable in  the  parlor  for  tea.  but  be  warned: 
oenophile  Jay  Mclnerney  is  A  Hedonist  in  the 
Cellar  (Knopf)-  Jonathan  Black's  shout-out  to 
the  bazillion-dollar  business  of  motivational 
speakers  is  Yes  You  Can!  (Bloomsbury).  Beauty 
arbitress  Linda  Wells  (with  touch-ups  by  her  Al- 
lure editors)  shares  the  Confessions  of  a  Beauty 
Editor  ( Bulfinch).  Don't  get  your  Knickers  in  a 


I   A  UP  T     \C\\  IDklTV    Dorothea  Lange's  photographs  of  1 930s  migrant  work- 

l'  ^*-  mm\»"  I  ers  and  sharecroppers,  taken  for  the  government's  Farm 
Security  Administration,  put  a  face— brave,  dignified,  hopeful— on  poverty.  Years  later 
Lange,  at  the  behest  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  set  out  to  record  another  American 
tragedy,  the  roundup  and  internment  of  Japanese-Americans.  Because  Lange's  photos 
so  clearly  revealed  the  unjust,  racist  policies  of  the  government,  they 
were  Impounded  (Norton)  until  now.  Lange's  images— such  as  one 
of  a  grandfather  whose  expression  is  torn  with  grief  and  disbelief 
as  his  grandson  takes  his  first  steps  within  the  barbed-wired  con- 
fines of  the  camp— document  a  time  in  our  hisk  ry  which  we  may  not 
want  to  remember,  but  which  is  a  part  of  us  n<_  >tf  'ess.  As  always 
Lange's  work  captures  the  wrong  in  the  world,  bu.  also,  as  we  see 
in  the  faces  of  her  subjects,  the  potential  for  things  to  be  right  again. 
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Twist  (Canongate):  Jonathan  Bernstein's 

indispensable  dictionary  of  British  slang 
has  arrived.  Cheeky  frat  boy  Chris 
Miller  rips  the  toga  off  Tlie  Real  Animal 
House  ( Little.  Brown).  Lara  Shnflmun 
and  Elizabeth  Harrison  swap  reci- 
■f  pes  and  flash  their  tips  for  entertain- 
^£  ing  (hint:  serve  David  Copperfield's 
'  Black  Magic  martini!)  in  Party  Conft- 
W  dential  ( Bulfinch).  The  Gagosian  Gal- 
■W  lery  hangs  John  Currin:  The  Complete 
W  Works  (Rizzoli).  Former  Warhol  assis- 
tant David  Dalton  and  Factory  "court 
photographer"  Nat  Finkelstein's  Edie  Fac- 
tory Girl  (VHI  Press)  is  an  inside  job  on  Edie 
Sedgwick,  the  enigmatic  "It  girl"  of  the  1960s. 
Bertrand  Lemoine  scales  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  La 
Tourdc  300  Metres  (Taschen).  Mary  Gaitskill 
goes  in  for  the  solo,  guest-editing  Da  Capo  Best 
Music  li  riting  2006  (Da  Capo). 

IN  A  FLASH:  C.  K.  Williams's  Collected  Poems 
(Farrar.  Straus  &  Giroux).  Benito  Eisler's  Naked 
in  the  Marketplace:  Tlie  Lives  of  George  Sand  (Coun- 
terpoint). Alice  Munro's  Tlie  View  from  Castle 
Rock  ( Knopf).  Marge  Piercy's  Tlie  Crooked Inlier- 
itance  (Knopf).  Kati  Morton's  Tlie  Great  Escape 
(Simon  &  Schuster).  Ellen  Burstyn's  Lessons  in 
Becoming  Myself  (Riverhead).  Bill  Bryson's 
memoir  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Thunderbolt 
Ak/ ( Broadway).  Jim  Lehrer's  Tlie  Phony  Marine 
(Random  House).  Nicholas  FouMces's  TlieBentley 
Era  (Quadrille),  and  Reed  Krakoff's  Francois- 
Xavier  and  Claude  Lalanne  ( Paul  Kasmin  Gallery). 
From  his  days  as  the  cocky,  beautiful,  badass 
Cassius  Clay  to  the  fierce,  spiritual,  eternally 
opinionated  Muhammad  AH.  the  fighter  is 
the  subject  of  George  Lois's  gorgeous  AH  Rap 
(Taschen),  which  immortalizes  his  flurries  of 
wisecracks,  come-ons.  and  fighting  words  that 
could  float  like  a  butterfly,  sting  like  a  bee... 
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level  vodka 

beyond  smooth,  from  Absolut 
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^^^    ou  didn't  think  he  really  retired,  did 

■      you?  Since  2005,  when  Jay-Z 
became  president  of  Def  Jam 
Records,  he's  signed  Rihanna,  Nas,  and  the 
Roots;  released  the  DVD  documentary  of  his 
"farewell"  Madison  Square  Garden  concert; 
performed  his  entire  Reasonable  Doubt  CD  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall;  opened  an  outpost  of 
his  Manhattan  40/40  Club  in  Atlantic  City; 
promoted  his  Rocawear  clothing  line; 
increased  his  role  as  part  owner  of  the  Nets; 
guested  on  girlfriend  Beyonce's  solo  CD;  and 
rapped  at  Live  8  and  the  2005  Summer  Jam. 
And,  as  you  read  this,  he's  on  a  month-long 
global  concert  tour.  As  he's  said,  "I'm  not  a 
businessman,  I'm  a  business,  man." 

But  for  anyone  who  ever  witnessed  him  at 
someone  else's  concert,  or  someone  else's 
album-release  party,  or  someone  else's 
recording  session,  and  saw  him  mouthing 
lyrics  that  only  he  can  hear  in  his  head,  it 
was  obvious  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  we  heard  from  him  again  for  real.  For 
the  true  artistry  of  Jay-Z  (ne  Shawn  Carter)  is 
his  extemporaneous  flow,  his  rhyming  skills,  his 
mellifluous  use  of  the  language  with  rhythmic 
beats— all  accompanied  by  a 
swagger  unequaled  in  today's 
predictable  showbiz.  So  get 
ready  for  what  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  blockbuster  of  the 
record  industry's  fourth  quarter, 
Jay-Z's  forthcoming  Kingdom  Come. 

In  this  sonically  big  album,  with 
production  from  Dr.  Dre,  Kanye  West,  and 
Just  Blaze,  Jay  puts  a  mirror  up  to  his  own 
face  on  songs  like  "Minority  Report,"  where 
he  addresses  "silly"  rappers  ("'Cause  we 
have  a  couple  Porsches  and  MTV  stop  by 
to  film  our  fortresses")  and  their  response  to 
Hurricane  Katrina:  "Sure  I  ponied  up  a  mil  / 
but  I  didn't  give  my  time  /  so  in  reality  I  didn't 
give  a  dime."  And  he  has  never  been  more 
searingly  honest  and  open  than  he  is  on 
"The  Lost  Ones,"  where  he  talks  about  lost 
friends  and  relationships  and  the  death  of  his 
nephew.  It's  an  incredible  piece  of  work.  But 
don't  call  it  a  comeback;  it's  a  return. 


eck  still  believes  in  albums,  and  The  Information  contains  17  groove- . 
laden  numbers  that  evoke  his  Mellow  Gold  period  (and  one  song 
that  really  evokes  the  Rolling  Stones'  Exile  on  Main  St.)  and  a  package 
that  includes  a  DVD  of  videos  for  every  song  and  four  sticker  sheets  so 
the  buyer  cJin  create  a  custom  CD  cover.  Self-proclaimed  "'big  midget." 
20-year-old  Brit  rapper  Lady  Sovereign  (nee  Louise  Harman)  was 
discovered  on  U.K.  music  blogs,  has  been  compared  to  no  less  than 
Missy  Elliott,  and  was  signed  to  Def  Jam;  she  finally  releases  Public 
Warning,  her  much-hyped  debut.  Former  second-grade 
GOLD  standards  teacher  Amos  Lee  is  back  with  the  seductive  Supply  and 


Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Jay-Z,  Beck,  Lady 
Sovereign,  and  new  CDs 
from  George  Strait  and 
Chris  Young. 


Demand.  "Sweeping" 
and  "epic"  are  clearly 
what  the  Killers  were 
going  for  on  Sam's 
Town,  the  very  sincere, 
very  emotional  follow- 
up  to  their  smash  Hot 
Fuss.  Having  struck 
gold  four  times  with  re- 
suscitated standards, 
Rod  Stewart  now  re- 
visits where  he  came 
from  to  revive  classic 
rock  tunes  on  Still  the 
Same  . . .  Great  Rock 
Classics  of  Our  Time. 
Eric  Clapton  joins 
Robert  Randolph  & 
the  Family  Band  on 
Colorblind,  a  virtuoso 
work  of  the  Sly  Stone/ 
Stevie  Wonder/Jimi 
Hendrix  persuasion. 
Living  Like  a  Refugee 
is  the  CD  accompany- 
ing the  moving,  award- 
winning  documentary 
The  Refugee  All  Stars— 
financed  by  Angelina  Jolie.  Keith  Richards.  Paul 
McCartney,  and  Ice  Cube— about  musicians  from 
Sierra  Leone  who  formed  a  band  while  in  exile  in 
a  refugee  camp  in  Guinea. 

This  month's  country  fare  offers  Solomon 
Burke's  soulful  voice  and  masterful  presence  on 
Nashville,  the  first  country  CD  from  the  R&B  legend. 
Chris  Young  makes  good  on  the  promise  of  his  Nashville 
Star  win  with  a  confident,  self-titled  CD  that  includes  the 
knockout  track  "Drinkin"  Me  Lonely."  Also  out  are  al- 
bums from  the  incomparable  George  Strait,  who  releases 
//  Just  Comes  Natural  and  a  special  Hallmark  Christmas 
CD,  and  the  Alison  Krauss-produced  Like  Red  on  a 
Rose,  from  Alan  Jackson.  Coming  soon:  new  CDs  from 
Gladys  Knight,  Harry  Connick  Jr.,  Trey  Anastasio, 
the  Game,  Snoop  Dogg,  reissues  from  the  Clash, 
Roy  Orbison,  Johnny  Cash,  John  Lee  Hooker, 
live  performances  of  songs  from  the  Harry  Smith 
folk  anthology,  and  Sinatra:  Vegas— a  five-disc 
boxed  set  of  the  man's  unreleased  live  perfor- 
mances in  what  was  then  his  kind  of  town. 
No  one  understands  a  life  like  Frank's. 
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THE  TWIRL  WATCH 


Right,  Gruhn 

Guitars;  below, 

Country  Western 

Bar  and  Grill. 
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The  gates  at  the  home 

of  Nancy  and  George 

Jones.  Right,  a  1962 

George  Jones  album. 
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TRACKING  NASHVILLE'S  GREATEST  HITS 


Ernest  Tubb 
Record  Shop. 


n  Robert  Altman's  scathing  1975 
film  Nashville,  the  director  used 
the  capital  of  country  and  western 
music  as  a  backdrop  to  focus  on 
American  show  business,  poli- 
tics, and  leadership  at  the  end  of  Watergate 
and  Vietnam.  Now.  31  years  later,  things 
are  worse,  but  that  city  of  many  colors. 
Nashville— often  called  "Cashville."  "Nash 
Vegas."  and  "the  Athens  of  the  South"— is 
thriving.  Along  with  its  landmarks,  honky- 
tonks,  and  souvenir  shops,  it's  home  to  musi- 
cians George  Jones,  Emmylou  Harris.  Keith 
Urban.  Jack  White.  Martina  McBride.  and 
dozens  of  others.  You  may 
not  run  into  Loretta  Lynn  in 
the  supermarket— most  stars 
;  live  on  estates  just  outside  of 
town— but  you  can  still  see 
Porter  Wagoner  and  Little 
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Jimmy  Dickens  onstage  at  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry.  The  Opry  complex,  in  addition  to  host- 
ing the  thrice-weekly  Opry  radio  shows  and 
the  Nashville  Star  TV  show,  has  a  hotel  and 
an  outstanding  gift  shop.  The  exhibits  at  the 
Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
honor  Elvis  Presley  (his  gold  piano  is  there). 
Hank  Williams,  and  many  other  legends. 
Downtown,  about  a  mile  away  from  the  corpo- 
rate record  companies  on  Music  Row.  there  is 
the  beautifully  renovated  Ryman  Auditorium, 
original  home  of  the  Opry.  It  has  a  gift  shop 
that  sells  guitar-shaped  flyswatters,  and  its 
historic  shows  have  included  Willie  Nelson's 
70th-birthday  concert  and  "Down  from  the 
Mountain"— an  evening  devoted  to  the  blue- 
grass  music  from  the  movie  O  Brother.  Where 
Art  Tlwu'.'The  Parthenon,  a  full-scale  replica 
of  the  original  building  in  Athens,  sits  in  the 
center  of  Centennial  Park,  was  featured  in 
Nashville,  and  remains  the  scene  of  live  con- 
certs and  festivals. 

Ernest  Tubb  Record  Shop,  formerly  the 
site  of  Saturday  midnight  jamborees,  sells  vir- 
tually every  country  album  ever  recorded. 
For  36  years.  Gruhn  Guitars  has  sold  instru- 
ments to  collectors  and  to  every  aspiring 
picker  who  comes  to  town.  The  renowned 
Hatch  Show  Print  poster  shop,  run  by  Jim 
Sherraden.  still  has  letterpress  printing  presses, 
the  smell  of  colored  inks,  and  original  concert 
posters— as  well  t  o  n  r  i  \  i  ed  on  pagj 
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Loveless  Cofe  8400  Highway  100 

The  Parthenon  Centennial  Park 

Elliston  Place  Soda  Shop  2111  Elliston  Place 

Manuel's  1922  Broadway 

Ryman  Auditorium  116  Fifth  Avenue  North 

Hatch  Show  Print  316  Broadway 

Gruhn  Guitars  400  Broadway 


Ernest  Tubb  Record  Shop  417  Broadway 
Tootsies  Orchid  Lounge  422  Broadway 

intry  Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 

Fifth  Avenue  South 

Grv     i  Ole  Opry  2802  Opryland  Drive 

Kerry      s  Ranch  Dressing  2407  12th  Avenue  South 


continued  moM  paoe  u:  as  reproductions 
from  their  massive  archives— for  sale.  The 
most  famous  of  the  bars  on  neon-lit  Lower 
Broadway  is  Tootsies  Orchid  Lounge,  with 
photos  of  music  greats  and  hopefuls  plastered 
on  the  walls,  and  live  music  all  day  and  well 
into  the  night.  Robert's  Western  World  is  a 
combination  live-music  venue  and  apparel 
shop.  The  Bluebird  Cafe  has  open-mike 
nights  for  singer-songwriters  who  flock  to 
town  hoping  to  Make  It  Big.  Exit/In  is  an  alt 
.country/rock  club.  Twenty  minutes  from  down- 
town is  the  Country  Western  Bar  and  Grill,  a 
dive  bar  with  a  pool  table  and  a  clientele  that 
couldn't  be  more  authentic.  The  Chute  is  a 
gay  bar  with  line  dancing  and  a  drag  show  fea- 
turing Dolly,  Reba.  Loretta,  and  Tammy  im- 
personators. Right  near  Vanderbilt  University 
is  the  60-year-old  Elliston  Place  Soda  Shop, 
complete  with  counter,  stools,  and  booths,  and 
two  doors  down  is  Elder's  Bookstore,  which 
specializes  in  rare  and  used  children's  books 
and  books  on  southern  history— all  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Want  to  look  like  your  favorite  country 
star?  Manuel's  Exclusive  Clothier  custom- 
makes  beaded  and  rhinestone  Western  shirts 
and  jackets.  Katy  K's  Ranch  Dressing  is  a 
vintage-Western-clothing  shop  where  you  can 
purchase  an  original  Nudie  suit  or  have  a 
custom  copy  made;  they  also  sell  all  the  ac- 
coutrements of  cowboy  couture— well-worn 
boots,  fringed  jackets,  hats— and  50s  kitsch. 
And  while  there  are  several  thrift  shops  and 
antique  markets,  the  large  Tennessee  Antique 
Mall  is  the  best  for  furniture,  jukeboxes,  lin- 
ens, crockery,  and  much  more  from  years 
gone  by. 

When  the  Country  Music  Association 
hosts  its  annual  award  show  at  the  Gaylord 
Entertainment  Center  this  November  6, 
music-industry  execs  and  stars  who  don't 
already  have  "mansions"  in  the  area  will  stay 
at  Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza  or  the  historic, 
recently  renovated,  five-star  Hermitage  Hotel, 
opposite  the  state  capitol.  Another  note- 
worthy hostelry  is  the  former  train  depot, 
the  Union  Station  Hotel.  Barbecue  is.  of 
course,  a  Nashville  specialty,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  other  culinary  choices:  the  Loveless 
Cafe  serves  biscuits,  fried  chicken,  ham,  and 
jams;  Dolly  Parton  likes  the  macaroni  and 
cheese  at  Park  Cafe;  and  all  the  big  music 
deals  in  Music  City  get  done  at  the  Palm,  the 
Nashville  branch  of  that  well-known,  down- 
home  steak  joint.  -USA  robinson 
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A:  BLUEPRINTS  AT  BREAKFAS 

Q.    When  a  guest  traveling  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  realized 
mid-flight  he'd  forgotten  plans  for  an  upcoming  meeting,  what  did  we 
deliver  -  via  supersonic  jet  -  to  calm  his  nerves  by  the  break  of  dawn? 


WHATEVER/WHENEVER5 

(really!) 


HOTELS 

WORLDWIDE 


We'll  make  your  special  moment  magical,  and  transform  your  dreams  into  reality. 
Whatever  you  want.  Whenever  you  want  it  (as  long  as  it's  legal!). 

STARWOOD  PREFERRED  GUEST    I  877WHOTELS     EXPLOREWHOTELS.COM/WHATEVERWHENEVER 
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►  Hermes 

Quark  ring,  out  this 
orange  slice  paved 
around  a  band  of  p 


-  Bionic  Tower 


W 
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Hermes's  Quark 
white-gold  ring  set 
with  diamonds, 
and  pink  gold  inside 


•»  rlOQtinCJ    DGa  Janjaap  Ruijssenaars  (it's  a  Dutch  name) 
is  the  designer  of  the  yet-to-be-produced  floating  bed.  Magnets  under 
the  floor  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  repel  each  other  and  cause 
the  black  slab  to  float.  Wires  keep  it  in  place.  People 
with  piercings  are  warned  not  to  hide  under  the  bed. 
Estimated  cost:  $1.54  million. 

Designer  Janjaap  Ruijssenaars's 
inspiration  for  his  floating  bed:  a 

DOI:  A  Space  Odyssey 


The  Bionic  Tower  rendering, 
from  Cervera  &  Pioz. 


hen  the  outlying  neighborhoods 
of  Paris  were  burning  last  year, 
some  were  blaming  the  situa- 
tion in  part  on  Le  Corbusier.  the  Swiss-born 
master  architect  who  in  the  1950s  designed 
and  built  huge  "Utopian'"  apartment  blocks 
around  the  city.  This  was  a  noble  attempt  to 
socialize  and  modernize  housing.  It  turned 
into  an  experiment  in  squalid-slum  building. 
The  Bionic  Tower  (B.T.),  now  proposed  for 
Shanghai,  is  3.700  feet  tall  and  is  supposed 
to  house  100,000  in  a  rocket-shaped  struc- 
ture designed  by  the 
Spanish  architecture 
firm  of  Cervera  &  Pioz. 
The  tower  is  proposed 
as  a  solution  to  urban 
sprawl  and  the  inef- 
ficient use  of  natural 
resources.  They  called 
it  "Bionic"  because  it 
is  based  on  the  famil- 
iar Six  Million  Dollar 
Man  concept:  Build  nature's  forms  better  . . 
stronger.  The  armature  of  the  BT.  is  based  on 
strong  biological  structures,  and  its  high-tech 
systems  are  advertised  as  being  ultra-green. 
The  design  includes  368  elevators,  a  hospital, 
and  malls.  What  might  not  be  in  the  mar- 
keting plan:  mention  of  all  of  the  problems 
(foreseen  and  unforeseen)  of  a  vertical  city 
of  100.000.  Another  potential  selling  prob- 
lem: the  windows  don't  open.  Fresh  air.  sa\ 
the  designers,  will  be  piped  in  to  concourses 
for  communal  breathing.  The  government  of 
Shanghai  is  seriously  considering  the  project, 
and,  presumably,  a  plan  to  put  out  a  large  fire 
in  a  3.700-foot-high  building. 


The  eternal  lamp  . . .  And  more 


»  INeSpreSSO  The  espresso  machine 

that  even  coffee  incompetents  can  use  flawlessly 

has  a  new  best  friend,  the  Aeroccino,  a  frothing 

miracle  that  takes  the  mystery  out  of 

creating  cappuccino  foam.  The 

machine  can  heat  or  froth        .jj*® 

milk  and  automatically  turns    v.  ) 

off  when  the  appropriate 

temperature  is  reached  (nespresso.com). 


Very  Bright  The  Mix  l.e.d.  task 

light  from  Luceplan  looks  like  a  friendly  serpent, 
and  it's  a  clever  one,  too.  It  can  change  colors 
(thanks  to  a  diffuser),  and  provides  up  to 
',000  hours  of  light— no  bulb  necessary. 


FAIR 


Nespresso's  Aeroccino, 
above,  and  Essenza  Flow 
Stop  espresso  machine. 

v. vanityfair.com 


Mix  L.E.D. 
task  light. 
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DEEP  SEATING 


JET-SET  SCION  ROLF  SACHS  BRINGS  A  DASH  OF  HUMOR  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  FURNITURE  DESIGN 


e's  the  son  of  jet-set  playboy  Gunter  Sachs 
and  the  stepson,  since  the  impressionable 
age  of  13.  of  Brigitte  Bardot,  but  creative- 
ly, furniture  designer  Rc4f  Sachs  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  a  rather  odder  pairing.  His  witty 
and  prodigiously  inventive  conceptual  pieces— on 
view  beginning  October  25  at  Phillips  de  Pury  & 
Co.'s  New  York  gallery— more  readily  evoke  a 
liaison  between  Marchel  Duchamp  and  Ren 
Popeil.  There  is.  for  instance,  a  lamp  with  a 
Donatella-esque  blond  wig  as  a  shade  and  an- 
other made  of  a  twist  of  neon  submerged  in  a 
beaker  of  water.  Sachs's  riffs  on  a  generic  straight- 


back  office  chair— in  slate,  rusted  steel,  and  sili- 
cone (sit  at  your  own  risk)— and  his  St.  Moritzer 
bench,  shaped  like  an  overgrown  alpine  sled, 
are  on  display  along  with  77ie  Wild  Emperor,  a 
photo  project  by  Rolf  and  his  wife.  Maryam, 
who  aimed  a  stationary  camera  out  the  window 
of  the  family  hunting  lodge  in  Bavaria  and  re- 
corded the  changing  scene  every  10  minutes  for 
a  year.  "It's  a  Zeitgeist  thing."  he  explains. 

Sachs  moonlights  as  an  investment  banker, 
overseeing  the  family's  manufacturing  fortune, 
and  dhides  his  time  among  homes  in  Ba\aria.  Lon- 
don, Saint-Tropez,  and  Saint-Moritz.  where  he 


presides  over  the  legendary  Drac- 
ula  Qub.  co-founded  by  his  father. 
Though  he  counts  Sir  Norman 
Foster  and  Karl  Lagerfeld 

among  his  collectors,  Sachs  knows 

his   illustrious 

DYNASTY  AND  DESIGN 


Top,  Rolf  Sachs's  London 
studio;  above,  the  artist. 


background  has 
sometimes  been 
a  handicap.  "Peo- 
ple think.  Here's  a  rich  kid  who  wants  to  do  a 
little  art."  he  admits  with  an  impish  giggle.  "You 
really  have  to  be  good,  because  otherwise  you 
will  be  laughed  at."  — aaron  gell 
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BON  VOYAGE! 

The  Louis  Vuitton  Monogram 
Groom  small-leather-goods 
collection,  out  this  month,  was 
inspired  by  an  advertisement  the 
company  ran  in  1921.  It's  evocative 
of  an  era  when  affluent  travelers 
boarded  ocean  liners  and 
transcontinental  trains  and  collected 
insignia  labels  from  various  hotels 

they  visited  as  a  way 
of  documenting 


eir  adventures. 

e  wallets, 
coin  purses, 
and  clutches 
are  classic 

and  fun.  -P.H. 
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.  (       ometimes  I  feel  like  I'm  cutting 

through  $100  bills,"  says  Manuel 
\_y  Cuevas  Sr.  of  the  achingly 
extravagant  designs  of  his  vorld- 
renowned,  handmade,  one-of-a-kind 
ensembles.  From  Elvis  Presley's  white 
jumpsuit  to  Johnny  Cash's  funereal 
black  ensemble  and  the  Beatles'  Sgt. 
Pepper  uniforms,  Cuevas  has  done  it  all. 
His  creations,  constructed  by  a  team  of  1 0, 
require  countless  hours  of  detail— one  outfit 
may  use  more  than  60,000  rhinestones 
and  cost  as  much  as  $26,000.  His  clients 
have  included  Bob  Dylan,  Madonna, 


Dolly  Parton,  Kid  Rock, 
and  John  Lennon.  An 

arbiter  of  cool  for  America's 
greatest  music  icons,  this 
74-year-old  grandpa,  born 
in  Michoacan,  Mexico,  is 
nothing  short  of  royalty  in  his 
beloved  Nashville. 

This  fall,  his  33-year-old 
son,  Manuel  junior,  who's 
called  "Manny,"  moves  into 
the  spotlight  with  the  launch 
of  Manuel  Exclusive,  a 
ready-to-wear  collection  for 
men  and  women,  available 
at  Neiman  Marcus  and 
Bloomingdale's.  "The 

inspiration  came 
from  my  dad's 
longtime  friendship 
with  Marlon 
Brando  and  their 
collaboration  on  Brando's  wardrobe  for 
the  film  One-Eyed  Jacks,"  explains  Manny, 
who  designed  the  entire  collection.  And 
while  the  new  line  won't  bankrupt  you 
like  the  traditional  couture,  the  trademark 
Cuevas  exoticism  remains.  "We're  using 
some  of  the  best  materials  from  around 
the  world,"  says  Manny,  "hand-painted 
pythons  and  cobras,  American  alligator, 
ostrich,  and  stingray."      -Emily  POENISCH 
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FATHER  AND  SON 

Manuel  Cuevas  Jr. 

and  Sr.,  in  Nashville, 

August  29,  2006. 
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Man  from  La  Mancha 

PEDRO  ALMODOVAR  RETURNS  WITH  VOLVER 

Who  can  resist  a  new  Pedro  Almodovar  film?  The  camp,  the  hysteria,  the  splash 
of  color  and  sly  subversion  of  Spanish  taboos  and  obsessions— death,  desire, 
and  religion— all  make  for  one  of  film's  most  addictive  experiences.  Ever  since 
he  burst  onto  the  screen  with  the  mind-bending  romps  Women  on  the  Verge  of 
a  Nervous  Breakdown  and  Matador,  Almodovar— a  sort  of  Day-Glo  Garcia  Lorca  of  cinema- 
has  delivered  fresh,  twisted  visions  of  modern  Spain  gone  haywire.  Now,  with  Volver  ("To  Re- 
turn"), his  16th  feature  film,  the  director  blends  the  muted  melancholy  of  his  later  work  (Talk 
to  Her)  with  the  off-kilter  action  of  his  early  films.  He  also  returns  to  the  haunting  landscape 
of  his  childhood.  La  Mancha,  for  this  further  take  on  that  great  Almodovarian  theme:  moth- 
ers. Carmen  Maura  and  Penelope  Cruz  are  back,  too,  and  sizzle  in  this  windswept-village  saga 
driven  by  superstition,  ghosts,  repressed  memories,  and  madness.  But  that  description  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  surprising  twists  and  turns  of  this  film,  which  sweeps  between  La  Mancha 
and  funky,  urban  Madrid,  and  juggles  secrets  and  lies  and  multiple  murders,  while  featuring  a 
tearful  flamenco  number  by  Cruz.  —Anderson  tepper 


Time  and  Again 

THE  FOUNTAIN'S  EPIC  JOURNEY 

In  an  era  when  even  "independent*'  films 
seem  ever  more  formulaic,  it's  hearten- 
ing to  see  a  studio— Warner  Bros.— re- 
lease a  movie  as  totally  bonkers  as  The 
Fountain.  This  is  Darren 
Aronofsky's  first  film  since 
Requiem  for  a  Dream,  a 
ridiculously  over-the-top 
cautionary  tale  (message: 
drugs  are  bad)  that  due  to 
some  odd  alignment  of 
stars  and  taste  many  peo- 
ple took  seriously.  Tfie  Foun- 
tain is  likewise  ridiculously  over  the  top,  but  it 
is  also  singular  and  heartfelt.  Boy,  is  it  singular: 
a  story  about  grief  and  about  man's  quest  for 
immortality,  set  in  three  different  time  peri- 
ods—the 16th  century,  the  present,  and  a  future 
that  is  metaphoric,  unless  Aronofsky  is  truly 


positing  that  people  will  someday  travel  through 
the  cosmos  in  giant  meditation-powered  soap 
bubbles.  Hugh  Jodonan  is  the  constant  through 
all  three  strands— variant  hairstyles  help  us 
tell  when  he  is  playing  a  conquistador,  a  med- 
ical researcher,  or  a  spaceman— while  Rachel 
Weisz  repeats  her  Oscar-winning  role  from 
TJie  Constant  Gardener  as  a  doomed  wife.  They 
are  as  committed  to  the  material  as  their  di- 
rector, who,  whatever  his 
lapses,  has  a  genuine  gift 
for  pop  poetry.  (It's  too 
bad  his  Batman:  Year 
One  project  never  got 
made.)  Many  people  will 
probably  dismiss  The 
Fountain— it  was  dumped 
on  at  the  Venice  and  To- 
ronto film  festivals— but  it  begs  to  be  seen. 
If  you're  in  a  generous  frame  of  mind,  you 
may  even  be  moved.  And  as  for  spectacle, 
imagine  if  Ken  Russell,  or  maybe  Leni 
Riefenstahl,  had  directed  2001.  Bonkers  in 
a  good  way.  — brlce  handy 


American  Dilemma 

THE  VERTICAL  HOUR  DEBUTS  ON  BROADWAY 

/"■""  am  curiously  writing  about  Ameri- 
I  ca,"  says  prescient  British  playwright 
I  Sir  David  Hare.  "At  nearly  60  it  has 
J_  taken  me  this  long  to  decide  to  write 
about  a  culture  not  my  own— last  year's  Stuff 
Happens  was  a  crude  warm-up."  The  Verti- 
cal Hour,  Hare's  first  work  to  have  its  world 

•  premiere  on  Broadway,  marks  a  return  to 
the  stage  for  Julianne  Moore,  who  stars 
along  with  Bill  Nighy  and  Andrew  Scott 
in  a  production  directed  by  Sam  Mendes. 
"David  is  ruthlessly  exploring  the  fault  line 
between  public  and  private,  how  engaged 
to  be,  how  much  to  stand  back  and  bury 
your  head  in  the  sand,"  explains  Mendes. 
"I'm  always  fascinated  by  the  mixture  of 
high-mindedness  and  selfishness— who  we 
would  like  to  be  versus  who  we  are,"  says 
Hare.  "The  play  comes  out  of  the  confusion 
of  what  America  is,  now  that  it  is  the  only 
superpower.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
moment  of  self-definition  in  America."  The 
Vertical  Hour  is  the  story  of  an  American 
war  correspondent,  played  by  Moore,  who 
has  retreated  to  the  world  of  the  academic 
and  theoretical,  a  woman  who  can't  whol- 
ly absorb  her  own  experience  coming  to 
terms  with  what  she  knows.  And  it  is  a  story 
about  ambition  and  intention  versus  princi- 
ple. "People  dismiss  being  political— writing 
it  off  as  intellectual  or  academic.  This  is  a 
return  to  the  political  as  the  passionate,  the 
political  being  about  who  we  are  and  how 
we  live,"  says  Moore.  "The  personal  is  the 
political."  -A.  M.  HOMES 
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BAMBOO  COLLECTION 
Earrings,  bracelets,  necklaces  and  pendants  in  1  8kt  yellow  gold  and  brown  diamonds 


FANFAIR 


ip  hoteldom  is  hell.  It's  no  longer  cool 
enough  to  name-drop  that  you're  stay- 
ing at  the  new,  searingly  hot  Gramercy 
Park  Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  or  the  Hotel 
Costes,  in  Paris,  or  the  Standard  Downtown 
LA.  Hip  hotels  are  only  credibly  incredible  if 
they  have  a  D.J.,  a  nightclub,  and  their  own 
lounge  music.  Where  once  a  sexy  mini-bar 
was  enough  to  get  you  dancing  round  the 
room,  now  it's  the  hotel's  CD. 

It  all  began  10  years  ago  at  the  Buddha 
Bar,  in  Paris,  after  founder  Claude  Challe 
perfected  his  music  mixes.  The  bar  be-  i 
came  the  must-go-to  spot,  and  Challe's 
CDs  were  must-have  in-car  sounds  for 
the  international  jet  set  from  the  South 
of  France  to  South  Beach. 

At  the  same  time,  D.J.  Jose  Padilla 
was  perfecting  chill-out  tracks  at  the 
Cafe  del  Mar,  on  Ibiza. 

And  it  was  Challe's  success  that 
inspired  Jean-Louis  Costes  to  make 
Stephane  Pompougnac's  music  an 
integral  part  of  his  lush,  neoclassical 
hotel  on  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  This  is 
boutique  hotel  as  excess:  Second  Em- 
pire meets  Belle  Epoque  meets  Oriental 
Weird  that  the  music  works,  as  one  sits 
suffocated  by  rich  chocolate  velvets 
and  elbowed  by  fashionistas. 

Today,  Challe.  Padilla,  and  Ravin, 
the  current  resident  D.J.  at  the  Bud- 
dha Bar,  have  all  been  spinning  at 
the  Huvafen  Fushi,  the  ultra-chic 
island  resort  in  the  Maldives,  where 
each  room  is  equipped  with  an 
iPod  loaded  with  8,000  songs. 
This  month  the  Huvafen  Fushi  Mal- 
dives by  Ravin  CD  debuts.  The 
Soho  Hotel,  in  London,  has  now 
made  its  own  album  with  War- 
ner Music,  compiled  by  Marcus 
Black  of  Special  Ten,  who  does  the 
music  for  Sir  Paul  Smith's 
fashion  house.  The  tracks 
are  distinct— Scissor  Sis- 
ters, Nina  Simone,  Mas- 
sive Attack.  And  at  Ian 

Schrager's  opulent  Gram-    

ercy  Park  Hotel,  there  are  custom-designed 
playlists  and  a  D.J.  in  the  bar;  at  Andre 
Balazs's  Standard  Downtown  LA,  the  dance 
floor  is  on  the  roof,  with  movies  projected 
onto  neighboring  buildings;  at  the  Murano 
Urban  Resort,  the  coolest  boutique  pretend- 
er in  the  Marais  in  Paris,  the  D.J.'s  booth 
is  suspended  above  the  tables  in  the  din- 
ing room.  At  the  Deseo  Hotel  &  Lounge, 
in  Playa  del  Carmen,  on  the  Mayan  Riviera, 
the  pool  deck  becomes  D.J.  central  at  sun- 
down, and  the  good-night  kits  in  the  bed- 
rooms include  condoms  and  earplugs.  Baby, 


WAV 

VICTORIA  MATHER 


we've  come  a  long  way  from  elevator  music. 
The  ultimate  is  the  hotel  with  an  iconic 
nightclub.  We  live  in  the  clubbing  age.  Les 
Caves  du  Roy,  at  the  Byblos,  Saint-Tropez. 
is  the  eighth  circle  of  hell  if  you're  over  40 
and  overweight,  but  don't  mess  up.  If  Mick 
Jagger,  Beyonce,  Sir  Elton,  and  the  sheikhs 
and  shakers  can  take  the  pace,  who  are 
we  to  complain  that  it's  a  bit  crowded  and 
the  champagne's  criminally  expensive?  Get 
out  that  platinum  card.  Bump  and  grind  to 
D.J.  Jack  E.  I've  always  reassured  myself 
that  if  there  were  a  fire,  we  could  punch  a 


hole  through  the  wall  to  the  swimming  pool. 
Tank  is  a  great  name  for  the  Establishment's 

nightclub  in  Sydney:  it's  a  lounge  and  bar,  a 
heaving  Ministry  of  Sound  party.  If  you're 
cool  enough  to  know  about  the  Boogie  Pimps, 
Germany's  house-music  guys,  this  is  where 
they've  played. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  At  the  new  Haymarket 
Hotel  in  London,  sister  to  the  Soho,  open- 
ing in  February,  the  swimming  pool  is  going 
to  be  in  the  nightclub,  uplit  and  sparkly. 
The  plan  is  to  have  a  glass  dance  floor  over  it. 
Pure  Saturday  Night  Fever. 
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NEW  YORK    LOS  ANGELES    LONDON 


WHAT  DOES  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST 
8-SPEED  TRANSMISSION  FEEL  LIKE? 


ide  in  the  remarkable  Lexus  LS460  L  brings  new  adjectives  to  mind.  To  us,  its  eight-speed  automatic 
transmission  evokes  the  smoothest  silk,  by  perfectly  matching  the  proper  gear  to  whatever  speed  you're 
traveling.  This  unique  transmission  guides  a  380-horsepower  V8  engine  and  promotes  faster  acceleration  as 
well  as  better  fuel  efficiency.  Experience  this  rare  vehicle  yourself.  We  have  a  good  idea  where  it  will  take  you. 


THE  NEW  LS.  Unprecedented. 


•  Vehicle  shown  with  available  equipment  £'2006  Lexus 
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Elvis  Presley,  in  his 
Memphis  driveway, 
1955,  is  included 
in  Paul  Grushlcin's 
RocJrin'  down  the 
Highway.  The  Cars 
and  People  That 
Made  Rock  Roll 
(Voyageur). 


ROCKIN'  OUT 

Sarah  "Ultragrrrl" 
Lewitinn,  photographed  at 
New  York's  Hotel  Chelsea. 

August  30.  2006. 


BOOKS  TO  FLIP  FOR 


Paul  Wolfowitz, 

as  shot  in  2003 

by  Nigel  Parry, 

is  one  of  145 

celebrity  portraits 

in  Parry's  8/unt 

(Powerhouse). 


no.  Sarah  "Um-agrrrl"  Lewitinn  has  made  her 
name  picking  winners  for  a  shadowy  syndi- 
cate—not the  Mob  but.  perhaps  worse,  the  major 
record  labels.  "I  haven't  been  wrong  yet."  saN's  the 
petite  26-year-old.  whose  praise  for  long-shot 
artists  on  her  influential  blog.  Ultragrrrl 
.com.  and  in  the  pages  of  Spin  (where  we 
were  co-workers)  helped  propel  My 
Chemical  Romance,  Muse,  Interpol, 
Franz  Ferdinand,  and  the  Killers 
to  rock's  top  tier.  "We  had  no  idea  at 
first  how  important  Sarah  was."  says 
Brandon  Flowers,  lead  singer  of  the  Killers. 
"She  uses  those  ears  as  a  filter  for  the  most  im- 
portant of  bodily  functions— the  getting  of  chills." 
Tired  of  receiving  only  warm  hugs  and  plati- 
num records  in  return  for  her  efforts.  Lewitinn 
last  year  founded  her  own  imprint.  Stolen  Trans- 


THE  OOHLAHS 


mission,  under  the  Island-Def  Jam  umbrella 
headed  by  formerly  retired  rapper  Jay-Z.  ("He 
thought  my  purple  hair  was  edgy."  Lew  itinn 
says  of  their  first  encounter.)  Her  transition  from 
super-fan  to  boss  hasn't  always  been  seamless— 
"When  I'm  asking  her  for  marketing  plans,  she 
looks  at  me  funny."  says  Stolen  Transmission  co- 
founder  Rob  Stevenson— but  hopes  are  high  for 
debuts  by  the  Oohlahs  and  Permanent 
Me.  Their  success  could  inspire  la- 
bels to  hand  office  keys  to  other 
bloggers.  re-discover  patient  artist 
development,  and  even  get  reli- 
gion. An  Orthodox  Jew.  Lew i- 
tinn  recently  abandoned  a  record- 
ing session  on  the  West  Coast  to  fly 
to  her  parents"  home  in  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 
"Nothing  is  that  important  that  it  can't  wait 
three  days  so  I  can  observe  a  High  Holy 
Day,"  she  says.  "I  keep  kosher  because  God 
blessed  me."  —marc  spitz 


FOUND  IN  TRANSLATION 

A  generation  may,  without  too  much  presumption,  expect  its  healthy  share 
of  illustrious  novelists,  poets,  playwrights,  and  journalists.  Great  transla- 
tors, however,  do  not  always  abound.  Thankfully,  we  have  Robert  Fagles. 
When  his  translation  of  The  Aeneid  is  released  by  Viking  this  month,  it  will 
punctuate  close  to  50  years  of  passionate  scholarship  jt  Princeton,  dur- 
ing which— aided  by  his  "classical  conscience,"  the  renowned  scholar 
Bernard  Knox— he  has  brought  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Homer  (both  epics), 
and  now  Virgil  to  modern  readers.  The  intimidating  shift  from  Greek  to  Latin  did 
not  faze  Fagles;  he  says  it  seemed  "a  natural  progression,"  reflecting  the  arc  of  the  works, 
"the  move  from  Troy  to  Rome,  from  myth  to  history,  from  the  timeless  to  the  time-bound."  Hav- 
ing begun  each  day  for  nine  years  with  Virgil,  Fagles  feels  as  though  he  is  "in  mourning  for  a 
lost  friend."  Though  he  modestly  insists  that  he  is  only  one  of  many  to  translate  all  three  of  the 
great  epics  of  antiquity,  his  fans  can't  help  but  feel  otherwise.  The  Greeks  referred  to  Homer 
as  "the  poet."  Since  Fagles  has  already  attracted  a  readership  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
our  generation  may  well  recognize  him  as  "the  translator."  —MAX  CARTER 
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Stella  in  Two 

Peony,  a  breezy 

floral  perfume  with 

100-percent-organic 

active  ingredients, 

is  a  new  way 

to  wear  Stella 

McCartney  . . . 
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Tom  Ford  Black  Orchid, 

a  sweet-smelling  fragrance 

inspired  by  the  eponymous 

flower,  comes  in  a  sophisticated 

limited-edition  crystal  bottle 

designed  by  Lalique . . . 
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Tlie  floral  and  amber  notes  of 
Donna  Karan  Gold  embody 
the  radiance  of  a  woman,  and  the 
scent's  gold  packaging,  crafted  by- 
jewelry  designer  Robert  Lee  Morris, 
is  seductive  and  sensual . . . 
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1.  RIOJA  REJUVENATION  Become  intoxicated  at  the  Vinotherapie 
Spa  in  Frank  Gehry's  avant-garde  Hotel  Marques  de  Riscal,  in 
Spain.  Caudalie  products,  made  from  grape  extracts,  infuse  the  state 
of  the  art  with  ancient  ritual,  as  guests  decompress  in  a  wine-barrel 
bath  swirling  with  organic  oils  while  drinking  in  vistas  of  vineyards 
and  bamboo  gardens,  starwoodhotels.com  2.  BALI  BENEFITS  Amid 
the  serenity  of  palms  rises  the  spa  at  the  Four  Seasons  Jimbaran 
Bay,  in  Bali.  Sundari,  the  luxury  skin-care  line  inspired  by  ancient 
Indian  healing  methods,  is  used  in  massage  treatments  and  healing 
wraps.  Maximum  tranquillity  is  ensured  by  stone  fountains  and  open- 
air  cabanas,  fourseasons.com  3.  BODY  IN  CZECH  The  Renaissance- 
chapel-cum-spa  at  the  Mandarin  Oriental  in  Prague  promises  to 
convert  nonbelievers.  Glass  floors  and  vaulted  treatment  rooms 
preserve  the  Gothic  sanctity,  while  the  hydrotherapy  body  jets  send 
you  into  a  Nirvana-like  state,  mandarinoriental.com 
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Scents  &  Sensibility 


CUSTOM  BLENDS  BY  YOSH 


yerfumer  Yosh  Han,  who  splits  her  time  between  San  Francis- 

co  and  New  York,  describes  fragrance  in  the  same  language 

that  others  reserve  for.  say,  late  Rembrandts  or  Michelin- 

starred  restaurants.  "Fennel  is  a  strong  scent  on  its  own,"  she 

says  from  her  Bay  Area  studio.  "If  you  pair  it  with  jasmine, 
you'll  have  a  cacophony  that  needs  tempering.  When  you  learn  to  smell 
things  that  way,  the  compositions  have  a  way  of  dancing." 

Han  should  know;  she's  at  the  forefront  of  a  trend  that  finds  perfum- 
ers tailoring  scents  for  specific  clients  rather  than  for  huge  demograph- 
ics, focusing  on  organic  and  natural  ingredients  along  the  way.  Employ- 
ing an  unusually  patient  and  personalized  process,  Han  has  created 
her  custom  fragrances  for  such  fashionable  sets  as  the  Junior  League 
and  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  for  writers  such  as  Daniel  Handler 
(Lemony  Snicket)  and  Nick  Hornby,  and  for  chef  Gary  Danko. 

"Usually."  says  Han.  "you  have  a  perfumer— with  an  ego— who  says, 
"This  is  what  I  think  you  should  wear  based  on  your  skin  color,  your  life- 
style, your  preferences.'"  Han,  by  contrast,  begins  by  asking  for  gut  re- 
sponses to  more  than  100  essential  oils  and  narrows  things  down  from  there.  The  result  is  something 
highly  individual  and  intuitive.  Even  many  of  her  ready-to-wear  scents,  like  the  newly  launched  botanical 
fragrance  Winter  Rose,  available  at  Takashimaya  and  Barneys  New  York,  are  made  in  limited  editions. 
Despite  her  focus  on  singularity,  she  prefers  the  concept  of  a  "fragrance  wardrobe"  with 
multiple  options.  "No  fashion  consultant  would  say.  "Wear  the  same  black  pants  every  day  for 
20  years.' "  —eve  epstein 
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You  know  those  smug,  annoying 
people  who  have  their 
investments  all  figured  out? 

Be  one. 


chwab  Managed  Portfolios. 

portfolio  that's  designed  to  take  you  where  you  want  to  go  while  weathering  the  ups  and 
owns  of  the  market?  You're  closer  to  it  than  you  think.  With  Schwab  Managed  Portfolios,  a 
ew  fee-based  service,  we'll  work  with  you  to  develop  a  portfolio  based  on  your  time  horizon, 
sk  tolerance  and  investment  amount.  We  can  build  and  manage  one  for  you.  Or,  with  Schwab 
ortfolios,™  you  can  build  one  and  then  manage  it  yourself.  Either  way,  you  get  a  diversified 
ortfolio  that's  right  for  you.  And  then  you  can  go  annoy  all  your  friends. 


>et  your  portfolio  in  order. 
800-4SCH  WAB  /  SCHVVAB.COM 


TALK 


CHUCK 


SCHWAB 


lease  read  Schwab's  Schedule  H  of  Form  ADV  for  important  information  and 
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SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


J^^^    Ton!  Collette 

M  "       You've  had  a  great  run  this  year.  The  transit  of  Jupiter  has 

ftfS^ZMf     Hf  tc-cJ  you  up  and  taught  you  to  expect  a  warm  welcome 
^      ^^P  behind  every  door.  You  can't  win  'em  all,  however,  and 
whatever  grandiose  notions  may  be  inflating  your  ego  are  unlikely  to 
survive  Jupiter's  irritating  square  of  Saturn,  which  promises  to  take 
the  zip  out  of  your  drive.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  trim  down  your 
dreams,  face  facts,  adopt  a  spiritual  attitude,  and  soldier  on.  As  for  your 
family,  it's  a  zoo  in  search  of  a  keeper. 


Crown  Princess 

Masalco 


SAGITTARIUS    NOV.   22-DEC.   21 


Every  Sadge  on  earth  has  experienced  a  miracle  this  year. 

-  although  it  may  not  be  anything 

you  can  talk  about  publicly.  That's 
partly  because  Chiron's  direct  motion  is 
interfering  with  your  communication  skills, 
but  there's  another  reason  why  sharing  every 
last  secret  is  impossible  now:  the  part  of  you 


TAURUS     APRIL    20-MAY    20 


^^^^^^      Trent  Reznor 

W1        |[    While  it's  true  that  it  takes  enormous  pressure  to  change 
-"I  a  lump  of  coal  into  a  diamond,  it  sure  as  hell  doesn't  feel 
comfortable  when  you're  the  one  getting  the  big  squeeze.  That's 
how  members  of  your  sign  probably  feel  these  days,  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Neptune,  and  Chiron.  Although  the  stress  is  likely  to  put  your 
powers  of  endurance  to  the  ultimate  test,  your  unswerving  loyalty 
can  help  you  work  through  anything.  The  strategy:  keep  working  and, 
whatever  happens,  don't  scream. 


GEMINI      MAY.2I-JUNE    21 


Paul  Bertony 


B 


MICHAEL  LUTIN 


Focus  would  be  nice,  but  that  lusty,  fun-loving,  roaming  eye  of 
yours  will  never  let  you  sit  still  for 
very  long  without  jumping  to  the 
next  thing.  Slow  down,  though.  With 
Saturn  in  your  6th  house,  eating  your 
vegetables  and  going  to  bed  at  a  decent 
hour  will  protect  you  from  heart  murmurs 


that  thrives  in  the  dark  doesn't  respond  well  to  interrogations,  even  if  the 
law— and  Saturn  in  your  9th  house— wants  you  to  come  clean. 


and  hangnails  alike.  Meanwhile,  Chiron  in  your  9th  encourages  you  to 
pursue  your  interest  in  education.  That  entails  learning  as  well  as  teaching. 


(B 


Simone 

de  Beouvoir 


CAPRICORN      DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


-    -    Try  not  to  hiss  when  well-meaning  friends  offer  words  of 
--  encouragement,  even  if  they'll  never  relieve  the  worries  that 
plague  your  Capricorn  mind.  You  wouldn't  want  to  alienate  the 
loyal  supporters  who  still  believe  that  you're  a  pro  at  your  core— and 
that  even  an  8th-house  Saturn  couldn't  leave  you  crippled  by  obsessive 
and  depressive  thoughts.  If  you  want  to  stay  prosperous  and  on  top, 
you'll  have  to  develop  good  business  practices  and  sincere  wisdom. 
Seduction  is  futile— and  a  waste  of  your  talents. 


Mia  Farrow 
AQUARIUS      JAN.    20-FEB.     18 

There  are  occasions  when  you  jump  out  of  bed  and  spend 
the  day  operating  on  most  cylinders.  Then  there  are  the 
times  when  you  think  you're  losing  it.  With  Chiron  now  changing 
direction  from  retrograde  to  direct,  you'll  probably  become  even  more 
conscious  of  your  vulnerability.  Ironically,  the  weaker  you  feel,  the 
more  creative  you  seem  to  everybody  else.  Only  those  close  to  you  see 
the  wobble,  because  even  at  your  most  frazzled  you  have  a  knack  for 
thinking  positively.  It  makes  you  seem  almost  normal. 


PISCES      FEB.     19-M  ARCH    20 


^^B^      Jerry  Lewis 

V'        I   Life  would  be  so  fabulous  if  you  could  escape  all  the  gritty 
VV    f  chores  you've  always  felt  were  beneath  you  in  the  first  place. 
When  Jupiter  squares  Saturn,  however,  you  have  to  shelve  the 
wanderlust  and  deal  with  the  boring  grind.  Luckily,  Venus  and  Mars  in 
your  8th  house  still  have  sway  over  your  passions  and  creativity.  As  luck 
would  have  it.  though,  an  asteroid  transiting  your  solar  12th  house  in 
Aquarius  binds  you  to  the  past  and  demands  that  you  commit  yourself 
to  spirituality— if  you  want  to  stay  sane. 


ARIES    MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Mandy  Moore 


No  sex  without  love  and  no  love  without  sex?  Who  made  up 
those  crappy  rules?  That's  the  deal  when  the  rulers  of  your  9th 
and  10th  houses  square  each  other  from  your  8th  to  your  5th.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  swept  up  in  creating  a  masterpiece,  such 
lowly  concerns  won't  even  appear  on  your  radar.  For  the  rest,  lessons 
on  commitment,  child  rearing,  and  what  love  is  really  about  could  take 
a  healthy  bite  out  of  your  sex  life.  But  don't  try  to  drag  friends  into 
your  drama.  At  the  moment  they  are  so  not  interested. 


CANCER     JUNE    22-JULY    22 


f    Derek  Jeter 
t  Filing  joint  tax  returns  can  save  you  money— until  you  have 
children,  that  is.  Kids  are  expensive,  from  the  day  they're 
born  till  the  time  they're  finally  on  their  own,  which  these  days 
may  seem  to  be  never.  With  Jupiter  squaring  Saturn  in  your  2nd  house, 
everything  that  started  out  as  a  blast  of  fun  is  turning  out  to  be  costly. 
You  just  have  to  be  Zen  about  cash  flow  and  all  the  other  bogeymen 
that  attack  when  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  morning  and  when  you  turn 
off  the  lights  at  night. 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    22 


Iman 


s 


What  a  great  domestic  scene  you've  got  going.  Too  bad  you're 
not  in  the  mood  to  sit  around  the  fire  and  relax.  You're  way 
too  preoccupied  with  work  or  your  health  (or  both)  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  home.  Asteroids  in  your  7th  house  make  you  aware, 
sometimes  painfully,  of  your  duties  as  captain  of  the  ship.  No  matter 
how  much  you  need  soothing,  you've  got  to  care  for  your  passengers— 
who  may  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  you  perform  the  rites  of  marriage. 
It  might  even  be  your  own. 


Erich  von  Stroheim 


VIRGO     AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


That  lighthearted  air  you  derive  from  Jupiter's  transit  through 
your  solar  3rd  house  in  Scorpio  can  come  off  as  coldness 
at  times.  And  for  all  your  be-gentle-this-is-my-first-time  plays 
at  innocence,  the  fact  is  you  can  fool  around  and  still  make  it  home  by 
six  with  nobody  suspecting  a  thing.  If  your  shenanigans  are  really  just 
a  massive  defense  mechanism,  then  take  this  opportunity  to  devote  your 
energies  to  healing  yourself  as  well  as  others.  Unlike  lots  of  people,  you 
can  afford  it. 


LIBRA      SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 


Brandon  Routh 


6 


You're  really  something.  The  economy  can  be  going  to  hell, 
bombs  can  be  bursting  in  air,  and  somehow  you'll  sit  on  your 
couch  as  poised  as  ever,  perfectly  dressed  and  coiffed.  and  not 
even  spill  a  spot  of  tea.  You  can  thank  Venus  and  Mars  in  your  solar 
1st  house  for  this  extraordinary  sangfroid,  which  prevents  the  world 
from  noticing  that  you're  in  the  most  dizzying  emotional  spin  of  your 
entire  life.  As  cool  as  you  seem,  your  heart  is  behaving  so  wildly  that 
an  EKG  sensor  would  ignite  like  a  sparkler. 
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Dear  Ketel  One  DrinKer 
The  perfect  holiday  cocHtail: 
Ketel  One  and  ice. 
(Ice  optional) 


JAMCd 


Red  State  Babylon « 

If  the  blue  states  are  sinkholes  of  moral  decay,  as  right-wing  pundits 

insist,  how  come  red  states  lead  the  nation  in  violent  crime,  divorce,  illegitimacy,  and 

incarceration,  among  other  evils?  To  a  bus^riding  innocent  on  Manhattans 

stroller-filled  Upper  West  Side,  it  looks  like  a  case  of  hypocrisy  meets  stupidity 


Tn  contemporary  lore,  the  good 
people  of  the  red  states  walk  in 
Jesus's  sandals  while  the  rest  of  us 
are  following  Satan  into  the  licking 
flames.  Twenty-plus  years  of  conser- 
vative propaganda  have  convinced 
millions  of  Republicans  and  their 
pet  Beltway  pundits  that  they  inherited  the 
legacy  of  frontier  values  and  dwell  in  baptis- 
mal light,  unlike  modern  Democrats,  who 
crawled  out  from  under  rocks  and  prefer  the 
ambiguous  dark,  where  there's  no  right  or 
wrong,  only  "'personal  choices."  Newt  Gin- 
grich once  spouted  that  Susan  Smith's  mur- 
der of  her  two  children  in  1994  was  a  sign  of 
the  evil  that  liberal  Democrats  had  wrought: 
"I  think  that  the  mother  killing  the  two  chil- 
dren in  South  Carolina  vividly  reminds  every 
American  how  sick  the  society  is  getting  and 

how  much  we  need  to  change  things The 

only  way  you  get  change  is  to  vote  Republi- 
can." According  to  the  gospel  of  Saint  Newt, 
William  J.  Bennett,  Rush  Limbaugh,  Ann 
Coulter,  Michael  Savage,  and  similar  blow- 
holes, the  dying  raptures  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah can  be  found  in  the  cultural  duchies 
of  the  blue  states.  Here  sin  and  moral  sloth 
have  set  up  shop,  and  venereal  outbreaks 
of  trendy  ideas  go  unchecked.  Conservative 
pundits  and  politicians  regularly  jeer  that 
these  Jurassic  Parks  of  geriatric  do-gooders 
and  brainwashed  college  students  don't  rep- 
resent the  "'real"  America— the  God-fearing, 
flag-waving,  decent-living,  high-octane, 
steeped-in-common-sense,  everyday-low- 
prices  heartland.  Yet  even  as  blue  states  hug 
the  coasts  and  red  states  spread  like  a  blood- 
stain across  America's  outstretched  body, 
the  influence  of  these  elitist  enclaves  remains 
pervasive,  corrosive,  rotting  away  the  pillars 
of  moral  order  and  foisting  abortion,  divorce, 
pornography,  gay  marriage,  snail-darter  en- 
vironmentalism.  secular  humanism,  dovish 
appeasement,  moral  relativism,  and  Rosie 
O'Donnell's  TV  comeback  upon  a  once  vir- 
ile nation.  The  very  names  of  the  enclaves 
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10  states  with 

ISt  the  highest  incarceration 
,■  rates  in  2003 


Source:  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  Prisoners  in  2003  (November  2004) 

breeding  such  bacteria  make  the  nostril  hairs 
quiver.  Hollywood.  Berkeley.  San  Francisco. 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. Martha's  Vineyard.  Georgetown. 
And,  worst  of  all,  New  York  City,  especially 
Manhattan,  most  especially  its  Upper  West 
Side,  disparaged  by  its  critics  as  the  outpa- 
tient clinic  for  last-gasp  liberalism. 

It's  so  unjust. 

As  a  resident  of  the  Upper  West  Side 
and  a  regular  bus  rider,  I  must  protest  that 
the  truth  has  been  perverted  and  inverted. 
Yes,  the  Upper  West  Side  is  liberal,  socially 
conscious,  multi-culti,  gay-friendly  (Rosie's 
brother  Daniel— also  gay— is  our  state  assem- 
blyman), and  occasionally  itchy  with  political 
correctness.  And,  yes,  it's  true  that  we  care, 
perhaps  care  too  much,  rattling  our  Zabar's 
bags  as  we  nag  the  nation's  conscience  to  no 
avail.  Really,  though,  such  little  harm  we  do, 
what  unracy  lives  we  lead.  It's  like  Jewish- 
Hispanic-Amish  country  up  here!  The  broad 
sidewalks  present  a  wholesome  cavalcade  of 
baby  strollers,  Columbia  University  students, 
diabetics  on  canes,  and  tourists  posing  in 
front  of  Tom's  Restaurant,  the  diner  made  fa- 
mous on  Seinfeld.  It  isn't  the  cultural  bastions 
of  the  blue  states  such  as  the  Upper  West  Side 
that  are  greasing  America's  slide  into  the  dis- 
co inferno.  It's  the  Republican  red  states  that 
are  lowering  the  country's  moral  standards 
and  dragging  us  through  muck  and  mal- 
aise, the  red  states  that  are  pustulating  with 
horny  hypocrites,  rampant  crime,  polygamy, 
U-meth  labs,  federal  handouts  (The 
i  list  recently  christened  Alaska  "Amer- 


ica's welfare  state"),  illegitimate  births, 
blimping  waistlines,  and  future  generations 
of  dumb  bunnies.  JonBenet  Ramsey,  dolled 
up  and  immortalized  in  her  beauty-pageant 
footage,  is  the  pre-pubescent  red-hot-mama 
mascot  of  red-state  Babylon. 

"Red  States  cling  to  double  standards  like 
a  drunk  holds  on  to  the  last  beer  he  can  af- 
ford," writes  Justin  Cord  Hayes  in  the  semi- 
humorous  survival  guide  Blue  State/Red  State.  > 
Hypocrisy  is  the  hallmark  of  the  red-state 
bull-roarer.  Gingrich,  who  makes  Hayes's 
dishonor  roll  of  "conservative  scalawags," 
has  been  married  three  times  and  has  been 
known  to  have  problems  keeping  it  zipped. 
Limbaugh  has  three  marriages  in  the  loss 
column.  He  is  also  a  prancing  Tartuffe  on  the 
drug  issue,  condemning  addicts  and  users  on 
his  radio  show  for  their  weak  wills  and  moral 
failings  (and  wanting  to  chuck  them  behind 
bars),  only  to  be  revealed  as  a  painkiller  ant- 
eater  himself.  Bennett  expended  volumes  of 
wind  preaching  virtue  and  decrying  seamy 
decadence,  only  to  be  exposed  as  a  high- 
stakes  slot-machine  love  monkey.  But  these 
are  minor-league  hypocrisies,  as  much  a  by- 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  Prisoners  in  2003  (November  2004). 

product  of  male  prerogative  as  of  Republican 
humbug.  It  is  at  the  extremes  that  the  red-state 
double  standards  are  most  sharply  defined. 

For  the  purposes  of  lurid  illustration, 
no  one  is  a  better,  more  bitter  distil- 
lation of  red-state  double  standards 
than  Dennis  Rader,  the  monster  who 
achieved  lethal  renown  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 


STATE  ABBREVIATIONS 


Alabama  AL  •  Alaska  AK  ■  Arizona  AZ  •  Arkansas  IB 

Florida  FL  •  Georgia  GA  ■  Idaho  ID  •  Indiana  IN  •  Iowa  IA  -  Kansas! 

Mississippi  MS  •  Missouri  MO  •  Montana  MT  •  Nebraska  NE  •  hi 

North  Carolina  NC  •  North  Dakota  ND  •  Ohio  OH  ■  Oklahoma  OK  ■  So 

Tennessee  TN  ■  Texas  TX  -  Utah  UT  -  Virginia  VA  •  West  Virgi 


'orado  CO 

"tucky  KY  ■  Louisiana  LA 
V  ■  New  Mexico  NM 

I  lino  SC  •  South  Dakota  SD 
Wyoming  WY 


California  CA  ■  Connecticut  CT  •  Delaware  DE  >  Hawaii  HI 
Illinois  IL  •  Maine  ME  ■  Maryland  MD  •  Massachusetts  MA  -  Michigan  Ml 


New  YonV  NY  •  Oregon  OR  -  Pennsylvania  PA  •  Rhode  Islond  Rl 
Vermont  VT  •  Washington  WA  •  Wisconsin  Wl 
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How  do  you  brag  about  a  vehicle  with  low  ego  emissions?  You  don't. 


It's  been  said  that  the  Volkswagen 
3assat  has  the  lowest  ego  emissions  of  any 
3erman-engineered  sedan.  _ 

Which  is  nice.  Because  you      s^jp^s. 
get  features  like  those  found 
n  high-ego  German  sedans, 
Dut  without  all  those  nasty  ego  emissions. 

So  we're  not  about  to  ruin  our  low-ego 
-ating  with  an  ad  full  of  boastful,  "high-ego" 
anguage.  We'll  just  stick  to  the  facts. 

We  submit  for  evidence  our  280HP  3.6L 
narrow-angle  engine.  A  transverse-mounted 


LOW  EGO  EMISSIONS 


V-6  that  can  go  tire  to  tire  with  just 
about  any  of  our  country  counterparts. 

( _  ,  And  whether  you're  opening 

^^jp4~lir      up  the  engine  or  the  door  the 
Passat  makes  a  strong  case 
for  itself.  Dual  climate  controls. 
12-way  adjustable  front  seats  with  lumbar 
support.  10-speaker,  600  watt  Dynaudio™ 
sound  system*  Push  start  ignition. 
Steerable,  bi-xenon  headlamps.  Hidden 
umbrella  holder. 
Now  inspect  our  safety  features  (if  you  like). 


You'll  find  a  laser-welded  steel  cage  and  six 
standard  airbags,  including  side  curtains** 
It  even  earned  a  2006  Top  Safety  Pick  from 
the  IIHS  in  the  mid-size  class! 

It's  enough  to  make  anyone's  head 
restraint  a  couple  sizes  bigger. 

So  just  how  does  the  Volkswagen  Passat 
do  all  these  things  yet  give  off  far  fewer 
ego  emissions  than  more 
expensive  German  sedans? 
Well,  we  could  take  a  guess. 

It's  a  Volkswagen. 


"Autoc^  are  supplemental  restwits  only  and  **fl  not  deploy  under  ol  accident  circumstances  Always  use  safety  belts  and  seotcrJdnvi  on)y#i  the  woe  usrtg  resworn  systems  opproonate  for  the*  sizes  and  oges.  ts*«r  IHS  safety  pde.  C2006  SfeloMogen  of  America.  !r^ 


WOLCOTT 


and  across  the  nation  as  the  "BTK"  killer 
(BTK:  Bind.  Torture,  Kill).  Convicted  and 
sentenced  to  10  consecutive  life  terms  after 
a  reign  of  terror  that  lasted  decades,  Rader 
was  a  methodical  sadist,  murdering  his  vic- 
tims as  if  staging  his  own  theater  of  cruelty, 
a  Black  Mass  of  the  sacred  and  profane. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported,  "After 
killing  neighbor  Marine  Hedge  in  1985. 
Rader  took  her  body  to  his  church  and  pho- 
tographed it  on  the  altar.  Then  he  hid  her 
body,  changed  into  his  Scouting  uniform 
and  went  off  to  chaperon  a  camping  trip.'" 
It  was  the  Scout-leader  uniform  and  the 
other  trappings  of  patriarchal  authority  that 
enabled  him  to  blend  into  the  community, 
elude  suspicion.  He  played  the  role  of  re- 
spectability to  the  hilt.  Rader  was  not  only 
a  Scout  leader  but  also  an  officer  at  Wich- 
ita's Christ  Lutheran  Church  and  a  regis- 
tered Republican— a  psychopathic  parody 
of  the  Upstanding  Citizen.  Because  he  fit 
so  well  the  stereotype  of  how  a  pillar  of  the 
community  should  conduct  himself  in  day- 
light, his  church  congregation  didn't  have 
a  collective  clue.  ("Nobody,  nobody  saw 
this  coming,"  said  the  Reverend  Michael 
G.  Clark,  the  church's  pastor,  regarding 
Rader *s  arrest.)  On  the  outside  he  couldn't 
have  been  more  conformist;  inside,  he  was 
an  icebox  of  finely  chiseled  rage.  Rader  is 
the  nightmare  embodiment  of  the  red-state 
personality  at  its  most  self-conflicted:  pi- 
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ously  Christian  (he  quoted  the  Bible  at  his 
sentencing  hearing),  yet  torturously  puni- 
tive; arrogantly  proud,  yet  sloppily  maudlin 
("I've  humbled  myself,"  he  blubbed  at  the 
same  hearing);  dotingly  paternal  {Time: 
"Rader  was  known  as  an  attentive  father 
who  used  to  take  his  kids  camping  and  fish- 
ing"), and  a  petty  despot  (as  a  compliance 
officer  in  his  Wichita  suburb,  Rader  was 
known  to  measure  grass  with  a  ruler  and 
give  citations  for  unkempt  lawns). 

Rader  is  vicious  proof  that  punitive 
control  and  outlaw  behavior  feed  raw  meat 
to  each  other.  Societies  that  tightly  fasten 
the  lid  produce  pressure-cooker  violence, 
like  the  sporadic  outbursts  of  BTK  or 
extended  shooting  sprees  (such  as  the  re- 
cently stemmed  sniper  attacks  on  bikers 
and  pedestrians  in  Phoenix),  which  in  turn 
produce  emergency  calls  for  tougher  laws, 
stiffer  sentences,  bigger  prisons,  and  more 
lethal  injections.  According  to  the  Bureau 
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of  Justice  Statistics,  of  the  10  states  with 
the  highest  number  of  total  inmates  per 
100,000  residents  in  2003,  9  were  red.  Of 
the  10  states  with  the  most  female  inmates 
per  100,000  residents  that  same  year,  all 
were  red.  (Conversely,  of  the  10  states  with 
the  lowest  incarceration  rates  of  female 
prisoners,  9  were  blue.)  Not  only  do  red 
states  pack  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
populations  into  their  sardine  cans,  they 
have  a  near  monopoly  on  capital  punish- 
ment. Since  1976,  the  highest  number  of 
executions  have  been  carried  out  in  red 
states,  with  Texas— no  surprise— ranking 
No.  1  on  the  hit  parade.  George  Bush  may 
be  stingy  with  the  pardons  as  president,  but 
his  wrist  was  quite  limber  when  it  came  to 
signing  those  execution  approvals  as  gover- 
nor of  Texas.  "Now,  you  would  think  that 
all  of  this  imprisonment  and  death  might 
result  in  safer,  more  peaceful  Red  States, 
wouldn't  you?"  asks  John  Grevstad  in  his 
book,  Red  State,  Blue  State:  Defending  the 
Liberal  Jesus  and  Blue  State  Morality  from 
Red  State  Religion  and  Hypocrisy  (which 
references  the  above  statistics).  But  nay. 
"You  would  be  wrong.  Red  States  tend  to 

be  the  most  violent  places  to  live Red 

States  dominate  the  rankings  of  violent 
crimes  despite  their  emphasis  on  judgment 
and  incarceration."  It's  never  fun  having 
your  ass  shot  off.  but  the  odds  of  that  oc- 
curring seem  higher  in  the  red  states,  which 
account  for  all  of  the  top  15  states  in  rates 
of  death  by  firearms  (2003).  Methamphet- 
amine  addiction  is  a  national  scourge,  but 
it's  been  chewing  the  heart  out  of  the  red 
Middle  West,  where  Missouri  has  the  trag- 
ic distinction  of  hosting  the  highest  num- 
ber of  lab  incidents  (meth  labs  or  produc- 
tion facilities  raided  by  authorities),  with 
Indiana.  Tennessee,  Iowa,  and  Kentucky 
also  among  the  top  six  states  afflicted  with 
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an  outbreak  of  bootleg  chemistry.  The  10 
states  with  the  lowest  meth-lab  incidents? 
Eight  of  them  are  blue.  Then  there's  the  vi- 
olence or  despair  directed  selfward.  Of  the 
15  states  with  the  highest  adjusted  rates  of 
suicide  (2003),  14  are  red. 

Animals  aren't  safe,  either.  Although 
"canned  hunts"— the  shooting  of  (of- 
ten tame)  animals  in  enclosed  habitats  \ 
so  that  white  guys  can  claim  exotic  trophies 
and  feel  Hemingway-esque  on  the  drive 
home— are  staged  from  here  to  Hawaii,  they 
are  most  common  in  Texas,  according  to  the 
Humane  Society. 

In  what's  known  as  "victimless  crime" 
to  its  defenders  and  "vice"  to  its  detractors, 
the  picture  is  no  prettier.  Take  gambling, 
for  example.  Raised  Catholic,  I'm  familiar 
with  the  tawdry  allure  of  a  rousing  game  of 
bingo,  and  each  day  I  see  busloads  of  mort- 
gaged souls  being  shuttled  to  Atlantic  City, 
where  slot  machines  await  to  swallow  their 
incomes  and  where  the  boardwalk  teems 
with  ghosts  of  suckers  past.  So  I'm  aware 
of  how  even  a  boulder  of  integrity  such  as 
Bill  Bennett  could  succumb  to  gambling's 
baccarat  beat.  But  it  is  still  passing  strange 
how  accepted  gambling— or  gaming,  as  it 
is  euphemistically  known— is  in  red  states 
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that  otherwise  pride  themselves  on  shun- 
ning temptation,  neon  lights,  and  Jezebels 
in  tights  carrying  cocktail  trays.  If  The 
Music  Man's  Professor  Harold  Hill  were 
to  tour  present-day  America,  he'd  find  that 
the  trouble  in  River  City  runs  the  length 
and  width  of  the  red  states.  He'd  throw  up 
his  hands  to  high  heaven  at  the  spectacle 
of  all  these  fine  Christian  folk  frittering 
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away  their  souls  and  savings.  According 
to  a  2005  publication  by  Ernst  &  Young, 
of  the  11  top-grossing  gaming  markets 
(excluding  Native  American  gaming  rev- 
enues—see below),  8  are  in  red  states.  Five 
of  the  six  states  that  offer  riverboat  gam- 
bling are  red.  and  they  should  be  red  with 
shame,  because  you  know  what  goes  on 
on  those  riverboats:  Fancy  Dans  with  dia- 
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Source:  United  Slates  Gaming  Bulletin  Ernst  &  Young. 
2005.  •Excludes  Name  American  gaming. 
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mond  stickpins  and  concealed  derringers 
fleecing  honest  cardsharps  to  the  rhythm 
of  Dixieland  music.  Some  red  states  are  so 
economically  parlous  that  casinos  are  the 
only  thing  between  them  and  Desolation 
Row.  Mississippi  made  its  own  deal  with 
the  Devil,  until  Nature  upped  the  ante. 
"Until  Katrina.  [Mississippi]  casinos  were 
restricted  to  floating  seafront  barges  to 
appease  opponents  of  gambling  in  one  of 
the  Bible  Belt's  most  God-fearing  states." 
Andrew  Ward  noted  in  the  Finanical  Times. 
After  Katrina.  this  drooping  member  of 
the  Bible  Belt  loosened  its  buckle  and 
lunged  at  the  cash  cow.  Governor  Haley 
Barbour's  battered  Mississippi  has  gone  on 
a  casino-building  orgy  clustered  around  the 
city  of  Biloxi,  where  black  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  fishermen  are  being  displaced 
by  redevelopment.  Biloxi  may  have  around 
20  new  casinos  a  decade  from  now,  becom- 
ing the  ruby  in  the  navel  of  "the  Redneck 
Riviera." 

When  gambling  interests  slap  on  the 
feed  bag,  greed  makes  them  sloppy.  It's 
hard  to  pace  yourself  when  so  much  mon- 
ey's sluicing  through.  The  growth  spurt  in 
Native  American  casinos,  scattered  across 
20  red  states  and  8  blue  states,  gave  us  the 
Jack  Abramoff  lobbying  scandal— la  grande 
bouffe  of  greed,  where  millions  of  dollars 
were  diverted  for  campaign  donations  to 
Republicans,  illegal  gifts,  luxury  trips,  and 
sniper  equipment  for  West  Bank  settlers.  (In 
Newsweek,  an  associate  labeled  Abramoff  a 
"super-Zionist." )  Few  glad-handin, 
tors  have  worn  an  uglier  frown.  It 
dex  of  the  contempt  Abramoff  had  ft 
clients  that  he  referred  to  Native  Amer 
contacts  as  "monkeys"  and  ''mofos"— '' 
need  to  get  some  S  from  those  monkeys 
he  ejaculated  in  an  e-mail.  Abramoff 
his  former  business  partner  Michael  Sc 
Ion  might  not  have  been  able  to  get  away 


with  their  egregious  palm  greasing  for  so 
long  had  they  not  been  dancing  cheek  to 
cheek  with  a  rising  political  star  and  prince- 
ly pretty  boy  named  Ralph  Reed.  They  were 
the  rough  to  his  smooth.  Former  executive 
director  of  the  Christian  Coalition,  Reed 
was  an  impeccable  natural  on  TV— unlike 
Jerry  Falwell,  whose  jowls  belonged  to  an 
earlier  era,  or  Pat  Robertson,  with  his  elfin 
ears  and  daffy  pronouncements— and  a  slick 
operative  in  the  executive  suites,  the  perfect 
envelope  for  the  multiple  payload  of  Repub- 
lican conservatism,  evangelical  outreach, 
and  old-fashioned  power  brokering.  In  a 
profile  of  Reed  in  The  Nation,  Bob  Moser 
wrote,  "As  executive  director  of  the  Chris- 
tian Coalition  from  its  founding  in  1989  till 
his  departure  in  1997,  Reed  got— and  took— 
the  lion's  share  of  credit  for  transforming 
the  politically  unsophisticated  evangelical 
right  into  a  disciplined  Republican  Party 
machine.  'Ralph  Reed  symbolizes  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  right  to  political  power,' 
says  Frederick  Clarkson,  author  of  Eternal 
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The  red  states  may  be  more  churchgo- 
ing  than  the  blue  states,  but  they're 
no  strangers  to  Peyton  Place.  The  10 
states  in  the  union  with  the  highest  divorce 
rates  in  2004  (among  the  45  states  for 
which  figures  are  available)  were  all  red! 
The  fireball  center  of  the  red  states  when  it 
comes  to  getting  unhitched  is,  no  surprise, 
Nevada,  whose  marriage  laws  encourage 
major  turnover  in  the  honeymoon  suites. 
What  happens  in  Vegas  stays  in  Vegas,  un- 
til the  spouse  finds  out,  and  then  it's  say  hi 
to  your  new  friend,  Al  Imony.  (A  joke,  I'm 
ashamed  to  say,  I  saw  printed  on  a  Vegas 
cocktail  napkin.)  Illegitimacy  rates?  Once 
again,  the  red  states  can  hang  their  baseball 
caps  in  shame.  According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  of  states  with 
the  highest  percentages  of  births  in  2003  to 
unwed  mothers,  9  of  the  top  10  were  red. 
Considering  how  ardently  the  hard-core 
Christian  right  is  campaigning  against  abor- 
tion availability  and  birth  control,  this  per- 
centage could  conceivably  (no  pun  intended) 
rise,  giving  the  red  states  an  added  advan- 
tage in  the  birth  race.  In  an  essay  adapted 
for  USA  Today,  Phillip  Longman,  author  of 
The  Empty  Cradle:  How  Falling  Birthrates 
Threaten  World  Prosperity  and  What  to  Do 
About  It,  noted  that  progressives  have  fewer 
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children,  and  that  if  demography  is  destiny: 
"[This]  augurs  a  far  more  conservative  fu- 
ture—one in  which  patriarchy  and  other 
traditional  values  make  a  comeback,  if  only 
by  default." 

Red-state  pathology  incorporates  anoth- 
er uncontrollable  appetite,  the  unceasing 
gnaw  of  gluttony.  I  took  umbrage  when  a 
right-wing  blogger  who  posts  under  the  han- 
dle Horsefeathers,  reveling  in  Bush's  2004 
re-election  and  the  suicidal  dismay  of  "Lux- 
ury Liberals."  jeered,  "And  so  we  must  take 
our  leave  of  New  York's  Upper  West  Side 
where  all  the  women  are  strong-minded,  all 
the  men  are  overweight,  and  all  the  children 
are  spoiled."  Admittedly,  upper  Broadway 
seldom  resembles  Copacabana  Beach,  bod- 
ies taut  and  oiled  undulating  snake-hipped 
down  the  avenue,  but  before  haters  label 
Luxury  Liberals  as  emasculated  fatties, 
they  should  take  a  look  in  the  mirror,  if  they 
can  find  one  wide  enough.  According  to 
the  Behavioral  Risk  Factor  Surveillance 
System,  supported  by  the  C.D.C..  in  2004 
14  of  the  15  states  with  the  highest  percent- 
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age  of  obesity  were  red.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  correlation  between  corpulence  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  Based  on  a  three-year 
average  of  obesity  rates,  "the  five  states 
with  the  highest  obesity  rates— Mississippi. 
Alabama.  West  Virginia,  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky— exhibit  much  higher  rates  of 
poverty  than  the  national  norm,"  the  As- 
sociated Press  reported  in  August.  All  five 
states  are  red  states. 

It  is  no  shame  that  so  many  in  the  red 
states  waddle  to  the  checkout  counter.  Most 
Americans  could  afford  to  drop  a  few.  It's 
the  direction  that  they  waddle,  the  Pied 
Piper  tune  that  they  follow,  that  makes 
one  fear  for  their  future,  and  ours.  Thom- 
as Frank's  best-seller  asked  the  question 
Wfiat's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?  Why  does 
a  red  state  such  as  Kansas  vote  against  its 
own  economic  interests?  As  Frank  himself 
put  it  in  an  online  interview,  "Large  parts 
of  the  state  are  in  deep  economic  crisis— in 
many  cases  a  crisis  either  brought  on  or 
worsened  by  the  free-market  policies  of  the 
Republican  party— and  yet  the  state's  voters 
insist  on  re-electing  the  very  people  who 
are  screwing  them,  running  up  colossal  ma- 
jorities for  George  Bush,  lowering  taxes  [for 
corporations  and  the  already  affluent]  and 
privatizing  and  deregulating,  even  when 
these  things  are  manifestly  unhealthy  for 
the  state."  Part  of  his  explanation  for  why 
Kansas  voters  keep  laying  their  heads  on 
the  chopping  block  involves  the  Republi- 
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can  superiority  at  waging  culture  war  and 
exploiting  animus.  A  shallower,  more  dis- 
turbing, and  definitely  more  obnoxious  hy- 
pothesis is  that  the  red  states  are  where  the 
dumbing  down  of  America  has  achieved 
rock-bottom  success.  In  a  survey  done  by- 
Morgan  Quitno  Press,  an  independent,  pri- 
vate research-and-publishing  company  in 
Kansas,  blue  states  accounted  for  8  out  of 
the  top  10  "Smartest  States"  as  measured 
by  pedagogical  criteria.  (And  one  of  the  2 
red  states  that  did  make  the  top  10— Mon- 
tana—is  trending  blue.)  As  for  the  bottom 
10  states.  8  of  them  were  red.  Blue  states 
not  only  put  a  premium  on  education  but 
are  also  willing  to  pay  the  premium.  Nine 
of  the  10  states  paying  the  highest  average 
salary  for  schoolteachers  in  2004-05  were 
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blue;  the  10  states  with  the  worst-paid  teach- 
ers were  all  red.  This  gap  helps  explain  why 
our  children  isn't  learning,  to  paraphrase 
President  Bush. 

Under  Karl  Rove's  sorcerer's  spell.  Re- 
publicans learned  how  to  exploit  the  intel- 
ligence gap.  herding  the  dopey  faithful  to 
the  polls,  and  depending  on  their  docility 
between  elections.  "Karl  Rove  was  there  to 
recognize  that  there  were  substantial  powers 
to  be  obtained  by  catering  to  stupid  stub- 
born people,  and  George  W.  Bush  would 
be  the  man  to  harvest  such  resources," 
Norman  Mailer  brilliantly  proposes  in  The 
Big  Empty  (a  series  of  dialogues  between 
Mailer  and  son  John  Buffalo).  "George  W. 
understood  stupid  people  well.  They  were 
not  dumb,  their  minds  were  not  physically 
crippled  in  any  way.  They  had  chosen  to 
be  stupid  because  that  offered  its  own  kind 
of  power.  To  win  a  great  many  small  con- 
tests of  will,  they  needed  only  to  ignore  all 
evidence.  Bright  people  would  break  down 
trying  to  argue  with  them."  It's  like  trying 
to  reason  with  a  box  of  rocks.  If  Rove's  vi- 
sion of  a  permanent  Republican  majority 
comes  to  rotten  fruition,  America  may  well 
devolve  into  the  moronic  dystopia  of  Mike 
Judge's  movie  Idiocracy—a  mentally  handi- 
capped superpower  buried  under  a  moun- 
tain of  garbage  where  the  Fox  News  Chan- 
nel is  the  sole  source  of  information. 

Progress  in  this  country  depends  upon 
maneuvering  around  this  solid  bloc  of  re- 
calcitrant dunces.  Fortunately,  there  is 
room  to  maneuver,  the  differences  between 
red-  and  blue-state  Americans  being  less 
fixed  and  primary,  more  flexible  and  subtly 
hued.  than  advertorialized.  In  The  Flight 
of  the  Creative  Class,  Richard  Florida  cites 
the  findings  of  political  scientist  Morris  P. 
Fiorina,  who.  after  sifting  through  a  grain 
silo  of  polls  and  data  for  his  Culture  War? 


The  Myth  of  a  Polarized  America  (written 
with  Samuel  J.  Abrams  and  Jeremy  C. 
Pope),  disputed  the  notion  that  American 
citizens  are  at  bayonet  points,  poised  for 
civil  war.  Compared  with  the  Vietnam-era 
turmoil,  the  American  people  are  feeling 
quite  cousinly.  It's  the  political  class  that 
is  polarized  and  is  inciting  polarization 
among  the  apathetic  masses.  "A  polarized 
political  class  makes  the  citizenry  appear 
polarized,  but  it  is  only  that— an  appear- 
ance." Fiorina  argued.  The  good  news  is 
that  some  of  the  most  heavily  made-up 
clown  faces  fronting  this  charade  are  melt- 
ing into  a  pool  of  batter:  The  previously 
mentioned  Ralph  Reed.  The  once  omnipo- 
tent and  fearsome  Tom  "the  Hammer" 
DeLay,  forced  to  resign  in  disgrace  as  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House.  Virginia  sena- 
tor George  Allen,  a  would-be  son  of  the 
Confederacy,  whose  re-election  campaign 
took  a  turn  for  the  ugly  after  Allen  singled 
out  a  Democratic  volunteer  of  Indian  de-, 
scent  as  "macaca"  at  a  campaign  stop  and' 
mockingly  welcomed  him  to  "America  and 
the  real  world  of  Virginia."  that  is.  White 
People  Land.  Conrad  Burns.  Republican 
senator  from  Montana,  who  made  himself 
a  prime  candidate  for  anger  management 


10  "Smartest  States," 
2004-05 


Source:  Morgan  Quitno  Press,  based  on  21  factors  from  its  reference  book 
Education  Slate  Rankings.  2005-06. 

and  foot-in-mouth  removal  when  he  (a)  be- 
rated exhausted  firefighters  for  doing  a 
"piss-poor  job."  (b)  called  his  housepainter 
"a  nice  little  Guatemalan  man"  and  hinted 
he  might  be  an  illegal  alien,  and  (c)  said  at 
a  fund-raiser  with  First  Lady  Laura  Bush 
present  and  pretending  to  be  awake  that 
America  faced  a  terrorist  enemy  whose 
members  "drive  taxicabs  in  the  daytime 
and  kill  at  night"— kind  of  like  Travis  Bick- 
le.  only  duskier.  And  Nip/Tuck's  woman 
of  the  millennium.  Katherine  Harris,  who 
earned  infamy  for  her  role  as  secretary  of 
state  in  the  Florida  recount  follies  of  2000, 
is  spiraling  earthward  and  streaming  mas- 
cara into  the  atmosphere  in  her  disastrous 
run  for  the  Senate,  in  which  she  has  given 
Jew  ish  voters  a  nervous  scare  by  declaring. 
"If  you're  not  electing  Christians,  then  in 
essence  you  are  going  to  legislate  sin."  So 
many  flameouts  in  one  year  must  be  more 
karmic  than  coincidental.  These  downfalls 
and  others  won't  stop  NASCAR,  the  comedy 
St)  lings  of  Larry  the  Cable  Guy.  and  intel- 
ligent design  from  being  forced  down  our 
throats,  but  it's  a  start.  □ 
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GET  WITH 
THE  POGROM 

According  to  Wolff, 
being  hated  is 
good  for  business. 
Your  enemies — 
as  all  fund-raisers 
know — are  money 
in  the  bank. 


Slurs  and  Arrows 

Mel  Gibsons  meltdown,  Gtinter  Grass's  past,  and  Joe  Lieberman's  primary  loss 

all  have  reminded  the  world  of  a  centuries-old  hatred.  But  right  now,  the  author  argues, 

given  Israel's  controversial  influence  in  Washington  and  recent  invasion  of  Lebanon, 

people  might  be  a  little  too  eager  to  cry  anti-Semitism 


ance,  with 
according 
not  just  an 


o,  Mel  and  Ned  and  Giinter. 

The  Mel  moment  was  practically  a  perfect  one— ex- 
hilarating even.  Not  only  did  Mel  Gibson  actually  say 
what  on  occasion  every  Jew  suspects  lies  in  the  heart 
of  every  unreconstructed  Gentile,  but  he  got  the  lan- 
guage just  right.  That  street-bully,  Tourette's-like  utter- 
a  little  loopy  history  to  boot  (Jews  being  responsible, 
to  Mel,  for  all  the  wars).  Hence,  revealing  Mel  to  be 
anti-Semite  but  a  troglodyte  (let  us  not  forget  he  also 


called  a  policewoman  that  evening  "sugar  tits").  He  reduced  anti- 
Semitism  to  ...  a  Mel  thing.  Still.  Daniel  Johnson  in  The  New 
York  Sun,  a  sassy  newspaper  which  turns  ponderous  and  cult-like 
when  it  comes  to  Israel— fancying  itself  a  kind  of  house  organ  of 
the  pro-Israeli  vanguard— seized  the  opportunity:  "It  was  pre- 
dictable that  the  most  serious  attack  on  the  civilian  population 
of  Israel  since  its  foundation"— meaning  Hezbollah's  missile  at- 
tacks as  Israel  invaded  Lebanon— "would  bring  out  the  worst  in 
the  West."  Meaning  Mel's  moment— meaning  anti-Semitism,  no 
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matter  how  screwball,  is  always  a  determined  attack  on  Israel. 

Then  Ned.  After  Ned  Lamont's  victory  in  the  Connecticut 
Democratic  primary  over  incumbent  senator  Joe  Lieberman,  the 
inevitable  sotto  voce  question— one  that  can  be  asked  in  a  hap- 
less, paranoid,  or  witty  manner— was:  "What  does  it  mean  for  the 
Jews?"  A  good-looking,  amazingly  wealthy,  incredibly  Waspy, 
totally  patrician  tool  had  defeated  a  ...  not  good-looking  Jew.  A 
Jew  who  supports  a  no-deviation  line  on  Israel  as  well  as— along 
with  all  those  Jewish  neocons— the  president's  no-deviation  line  on 
Iraq  (with  a  big  wet  kiss).  Was  it  happening?  Were  the  Jews  being 
punished  for  Iraq?  Was  this  the  message?  The  Anti-Defamation 
League,  finding  slurs  on  message  boards  at  MoveOn.org— the  lib- 
eral Internet  activists  who  had  backed  Lamont— demanded  con- 
trition: "Those  who  allow  hate  to  rear  its  ugly  head  under  their 
auspices  bear  a  special  responsibility  to  distance  themselves  ..." 

And  Giinter  Grass,  who  at  age  79,  after  a  career  of  taking 
the  moral  high  road,  admitted  that,  in  fact,  he  too,  62  years  ago, 
had  been  a  member  (such  a  faded  memory,  but,  yes,  yes  . . .  now 
that  I  think  of  it)  of  the  Waffen  SS.  Take  away  the  Nobel  Prize, 
the  books,  the  intellectual  this  and  that,  and  what  do  you  have? 
A  storm  trooper.  As  the  predictable  furor  of  European  verbiage 
greeted  Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon  (many  Euros  were  even  call- 


lowed  up  with  an  even  more  detailed  overview  of  the  political, 
public-relations,  and  financial  game  plan  that  had  put  the  U.S. 
government  in  the  bag  for  Israel.  Such  attention  to  Jewish  politi- 
cal success— just  as  Israel,  in  the  aftermath  of  its  dubious  attack 
on  Lebanon,  might  most  need  that  success— seemed  suspiciously 
anti-Semitic,  too.  (The  New  York  Sun,  in  a  tactical  bit  of  guilt  by 
association,  had  former  Klansman  David  Duke  praising  the  Walt 
and  Mearsheimer  article.) 

Still,  nobody  was  really  or  credibly  denying  the  success  itself. 
It  was  hot  just  the  several-decade  success  of  the  pro-Israel  P.R.- 
and-financial  machine.  It  was  not  just  that  virtually  any  overt 
criticism  of  Israel  has  been  banished  from  mainstream  media 
and  politics,  nor  that  the  Bush  administration  had  been  more 
deferential  to  Israel  than  any  administration  before  it.  (The  pres- 
ident's own  father  never  tried  very  hard  to  disguise  his  wariness 
and  skepticism  when  it  came  to  the  Jews  and  Israel.)  But,  per- 
haps even  more  astounding,  the  most  traditional  of  anti-Semites 
had  been  brought  to  heel. 

It  is.  after  all.  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  conversations  around 
the  childhood  dinner  tables  of  people  like  the  Bushes,  Cheneys, 
Rumsfelds,  Frists,  and  the  unlamented  Tom  DeLay— they  were 
perhaps  not  unlike  the  conversations  in  Mel  Gibson's  house. 


THE  CONVERSATIONS  around  the  childhood 

dinner  tables  of  people  like  the  Bushes,  Cheneys,  Rumsfelds, 

Frists,  and  the  unlamented  Tom  DeLay  were  perhaps  not  unlike 

the  conversations  in  Mel  Gibsons  house. 


ing  Israel's  bombardment  "excessive"!),  this  was  a  timely  reminder 
that  whatever  the  Europeans  may  say  is  tainted  by  an  inescapable 
history.  They  may  talk  about  disagreeing  with  Israel— about  equity 
for  the  Palestinians— but  really  they're  talking  about  hating  Jews. 
The  New  York  Sun's  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  "Jews  suffer 
insults  every  day  in  papers  like  the  Guardian,  which  recently  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  that  could  have  come  straight  out  of  Der  Sturmer, 
showing  an  Israeli  thug  smashing  a  child's  face  with  Star  of  David- 
shaped  brass  knuckles." 

Not  incidentally,  the  "Holocaust  International  Cartoon  Con- 
test," an  exhibition  mocking  the  Israelis— big  noses  . . .  hah  hah— 
has  recently  opened  in  Tehran,  where  its  populist  president,  Mah- 
moud  Ahmadinejad.  has  dissed  the  Holocaust  and  called  for  the 
obliteration  of  Israel. 

What  this  is,  obviously,  is  just  more  evidence,  if  anybody  need- 
ed it.  of  what  every  Jew  believes  (or,  at  least,  is  urged  to  believe, 
because  paranoia  is  a  healthy  Jewish  state  of  mind):  there  is  always 
a  rising  tide  of  anti-Semitism,  and,  at  any  moment,  that  tide  could 
overwhelm  Israel. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  sudden,  disconcerting  rise  in 
the  attention  being  paid  to  how  fabulously  successful  the 
Jews  have  been— particularly  during  the  Bush  administra- 
tion—in winning  over  such  a  goyisher  town  as  Washington,  D.C. 

A  mighty-recent  contretemps  in  Israel-minded  foreign-policy 
circles  concerns  an  article  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ken- 
nedy School  at  Harvard  by  the  political  scientists  Stephen  Walt 
and  John  Mearsheimer— first  commissioned  and  then  rejected 
by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (ahhh!).  and  subsequently  published  by 
the  London  Review  of  Books  (aha!)— outlining  various  aspects 
of  how  Israel  partisans  have  secured  Washington.  Then,  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  the  redoubtable  Michael  Massing  fol- 


"You  know  what  I'm  gonna  tell  those  Jews  when  I  get  to  Israel, 
don*t  you.  Herman?*'  the  president,  according  to  the  new  book 
Tlte  Architect:  Karl  Rove  and  the  Master  Plan  for  Absolute  Power, 
by  James  Moore  and  Wayne  Slater,  when  he  was  the  governor  of 
Texas,  joked  to  Ken  Herman,  a  reporter  for  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  five  years  after  Herman  published  Bush's  comment 
that  he  believed  heaven  to  be  open  only  to  Christians.  "I'm  telling 
'em  they're  all  going  to  hell." 

But  no  matter.  Indeed,  it  may  be  exactly  that  goyishness.  that 
reasonable  assumption  of  latent  anti-Semitism— what  The  New 
York  Times  characterized  in  recent  coverage  of  the  mock-anti- 
Semitic  comic  Sacha  Baron  Cohen  as  "that  most  risky  of  social 
toxins"— that  helps  create  the  leverage  we're  talking  about.  Walt, 
Mearsheimer.  and  Massing  argue  that  because  of  the  great  effec- 
tiveness of  an  ad  hoc  group  of  determined  Jews  and  their  orga- 
nizations, sometimes  called  the  Israel  lobby,  or  what  my  father- 
once  president  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of  North  Jersey— called 
"professional  Jews"  (that  is.  people  who  made  their  living  off  of 
being  Jewish),  the  correlation  of  anti-Semitism  with  even  the  slight- 
est qualms  about  Israel  has  become,  year  by  year,  ever  more  rigid. 
(Walt  and  Mearsheimer's  own  experience  on  the  receiving  end  of 
great  opprobrium  for  their  article  would  certainly  seem  to  dem- 
onstrate this  point:  nobody  who  ventures  into  this  debate  gets  out 
in  one  piece.)  The  result  is  that  every  politician  and  media  figure 
defaults  to  fixed  sentiments  about  Israel.  Everybody  uses  the  same 
stamp-of-approval  language.  If  you  doubt  Israel,  you're  suspect. 
You're  practically  Mel. 

In  this  sense,  anti-Semitism,  while  it  may  threaten  Israel,  may, 
in  the  balance,  fortify  it  more. 

And  perhaps  we  can  go  further.  Something  remarkable  in 
history  may  have  happened— beyond  brilliant  PR.  and  interest- 
group  message  management.  It  may  have  something  to  do  with 
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WOLFF 


the  shock  of  911.  It  also  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  a 
helicopter  ride  George  Bush  (representing  so  many  traditional 
strains  of  anti-Semitism— Wasp.  Wall  Street.  Texas.  Republican, 
born-again)  took  with  Ariel  Sharon  over  Israel  before  the  2000 
election.  ( Bush,  not  a  big  world  traveler,  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
tour.)  And  with  various  odd  aspects  of  fundamentalist-Christian 
rapture  (the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  depends  on  the  existence 
of  the  state  of  Israel).  Anyway,  it  could  mean,  this  love  affair  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  political  establishment,  between  the  Jews 
and  the  right-wing  political  establishment,  that,  really,  arguably,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  we  have  entered  a  truly  post-anti-Semitic 
age.  It's  even  possible  that  the  second  Bush  administration  may 
go  down  in  Jewish  history  as  the  point,  the  crossover,  when,  after 
2000  \ears.  Jewish  and  Christian  orthodoxy  re-united. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  really  no  anti-Semitism,  if  it  is  as 
dead  as  . . .  what?  Communism  . . .  then  a  different  sort  of  debate 
inevitably  begins.  If  there  is  no  anti-Semitism,  then  you  can't  so 
easily  use  the  anti-Semitic  card  as  a  line  of  polemical  defense.  You 
can't  be  soft  on  an  issue  if  there  is  no  issue.  If  it  becomes  less  than 
credible  to  accuse  people  of  anti-Semitism,  then  there  are  aspects 
of  the  Israel  situation— for  instance,  the  disproportionate  amount 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel,  cited  in  Walt  and  Mearsheimer's  article  (S3 
billion  a  year,  one-fifth  of  the  foreign-aid  budget),  or,  more  recent- 
ly, the  whole  Lebanon-invasion  thing— that  reasonably  intelligent 
people  might  want  to  consider  at  some  greater  length.  So.  in  that 
respect,  the  very  absence  of  anti-Semitism— if  that's  what  we've 
achieved— becomes,  practically  speaking.  anti-Semitic. 

Hence,  there  is  a  certain  usefulness  to  having  crazy  Mel  ranting 
in  the  night— it's  a  reminder. 

Fighting  anti-Semitism  and  using  it  at  the  same  time,  accumu- 
lating great  political  power  but  insisting  on  your  own  weak- 
ness, being  Jewish  but  depending  on  that  bloodless  Protes- 
tant duck-hunter  Dick  Cheney  (exactly  the  position  Joe  Lieberman 
is  uncomfortably  in  right  now),  are  not  the  only  paradoxes  here. 

This  unlikely  triumph  over  traditional  Republican  and  right- 
wing  anti-Semitism  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  most  confounding  con- 
temporary issue  of  Jewish  identity— and  of  the  lack  of  debate  about 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  Israel:  Jews,  overwhelmingly  liberal  and 


My  father  got  involved  in  Jewish  organizations  when  I  was  a 
teenager,  in  the  late  60s  and  70s.  not  because  he  had  any  interest 
in  Israel  or.  for  that  matter,  in  Jewish  ritual  or  religion,  but  be- 
cause he  liked  being  a  success,  he  liked  being  a  macher.  He  liked 
taking  the  top  post  in  our  area  Jewish  Federation,  being  King  of 
the  Jews.  (I  once  rode  in  an  elevator  to  a  high  floor  in  the  New 
York  Hilton  with  Israeli  defense  minister  Moshe  Dayan  while  my 
father  and  he  discussed  . . .  well.  I  don't  think  they  were  talking 
military  strategy.! 

But^y  the  mid-70s.  after  the  Yom  Kippur  War— the  first  big  set- 
back in  Israeli  P.R.— my  father  began  to  find  organized  Jewish  life 
not  so  much  fun  anymore.  Its  primary  purpose,  he  believed,  was 
being  transformed  from  the  celebration  and  shepherding  of  Jew  s 
in  America  to  a  consuming  focus  on  the  support  of  Israel  (before 
this.  Israel  had  been  a  kind  of  offshoot  of  American  Jewish  inter- 
est—a charity:  now.  American  Jews  were  becoming  an  offshoot  of 
Israel).  What's  more,  organization  Jews  were  becoming  profession- 
alized. "Executive  director"  became  among  my  father's  bad  words. 
Board  meetings  of  the  Jewish  Federation  became  about  who  was 
and  who  was  not  an  anti-Semite.  Professional  Jews,  in  his  view, 
had  become  vigilantes.  By  the  80s.  my  father  had  resigned  from 
organized  Jewish  life. 

In  college,  my  best  friend's  brother-in-law  was  an  executive 
director  of  a  national  Jewish  organization.  We  shared  this  joke 
about  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  executive  director— the  stiffness. 
the  squareness,  the  priestliness.  the  propensity  to  find  anti-Semites 
behind  every  door.  After  college,  my  best  friend  worked  in  media, 
then  moved  on  to  positions  in  government.  And  then— we  debated 
the  opportunities  and  expediency  of  this  career  move— he  took  an 
offer  to  join  a  prominent  Jewish  organization  in  Washington. 

There  was  no  instantaneous  change  here.  My  friend  was  just 
someone  with  a  good  Washington  job.  An  operative.  And  yet 
Like  every  other  professional  on  the  payroll  of  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, my  liberal  friend  had  to  remain  unwavering  as  Israel  became 
ever  more  right-wing.  It  became,  for  me  with  my  friend,  a  "Hello, 
are  you  in  there?"  experience. 

And  then  I  needed  a  favor.  Not  long  after  9  11.  New  York 
magazine,  where  I  worked  at  the  time,  ran  a  cover  photo  of  a 
six-year-old  boy  holding  a  drawing  he'd  made  of  a  plane  about  to 


IF  YOU  DOUBT  ISRAEL,  you're  suspect. 

Iii  this  sense.  anti-Semitism,  while  it  may 

threaten  Israel  may.  in  the  balance,  fortify  it  more. 


deeply  relativist  in  their  political  and  personal  lives,  have  some- 
how come  to  be  represented  in  political  circles  by  Jews  and  Jew  ish 
organizations  that  are  deeply  doctrinaire  and  conservative. 

It's  a  psychic  split  which  is  otherw ise  held  in  place  by  a  second- 
ary idea  of  anti-Semitism:  that  is.  the  concept  of  the  self-hating 
Jew.  This  is  a  revisionist  characterization  which  sees  doubts  about 
Israel  when  expressed  by  Jews— actually,  it  sees  a  wide  range  of 
traditional  Jew  ish  expression,  skepticism,  humor,  general  angst 
and  self-doubt— as  a  product  of  a  psychological  defect,  which  aids 
the  enemy. 

The  Jews,  the  professional  Jews,  or  the  Beltway  Jews,  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  right-wing  and  traditional  anti-Semitism  by,  in  ef- 
fect, you  might  argue,  becoming  right-wing-like  themselves— rigid, 
pious,  sanctimonious,  and  reliably  up  for  a  Middle  East  invasion. 
(This  might  then,  reasonably,  make  them  the  self-haters  by  their 
eschewing  of  traditional  Jewish  bias  against  moral  absolutism  and 
proselytizing.) 


hit  the  World  Trade  Center.  In  one  of  those  hapless  publishing 
errors,  the  plane  in  the  draw  ing— scrutinized  by  editors,  art  direc- 
tors, photo  editors— was  discovered,  upon  more  intense  scrutiny, 
to  have,  arguably.  Stars  of  David  on  it.  A  torrent  of  angry  e-mails 
and  phone  calls  began:  New  York  magazine  was  jeopardizing  Is- 
rael. I  called  my  friend  and  said  we  had  this  problem:  a  regret- 
table mistake,  but  obviously  not  malicious,  and.  in  fact,  the  child 
who  drew  the  picture  was  Jewish.  Might  we  get  some  acknowl- 
edgment from  his  organization  that  this  was  unfortunate  but 
clearly  not  intentional  (why  else  have  a  friend  who's  a  lobbyist'1)0 
His  organization  responded  gravely:  The  editor  of  the  magazine 
isn't  Jewish,  is  she?  What  do  we  really  know  about  her?  Do  you 
expect  us  to  actually  believe  that  no  one  saw  this1  Who  else  works 
for  the  magazine  who  might  have  facilitated  this?  It  was  inquisitor 
stuff.  A  conspiracy  must  exist  because  any  explanation  that  seems 
perfectly  credible  must  not  be.  What's  more,  there  are  no  mistakes, 
there  are  onlv  advantages,  when  you  are  at  war.  If  vou  want  our 
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her  vacuums  begin  to  clog  and  lose  suction  as  you  use  them.  A  Dyson  never  does. 

No  clogging.  No  loss  of  suction. 

dyson.com 


WOLFF 


help— if  you  want  not  to  be  labeled  an  anti-Semite,  or  someone  aid- 
ing the  anti-Semites— then  this  is  the  cost.  This  is  the  nature  of  the 
apology,  the  level  of  contrition,  we  require.  This  is  the  party  line. 

Now,  this  is  creepy  and  does  suggest  a  kind  of  vigilante  jus- 
tice. But  in  some  sense  the  more  meaningful  point  is  about 
how  successful  this  approach  is.  This  construct,  wherein 
you  define  people  in  a  way  that  disqualifies  them  from  the  discus- 
sion, is  an  extraordinarily  powerful  polemical  weapon.  It's  a  kind 
of  blackmail,  or  triangulation:  if  you  aren't  this,  then  you're  surely 
that— or  we'll  reveal  you  as  that. 

The  very  method  of  this  attack  has  in  many  ways  become  part 
of  the  world  order.  Whether  consciously  or  not— and  what  isn't 
strategic  these  days?— the  doctrinaire  and  organized  Muslims,  as 
well  as  the  doctrinaire  and  organized  Christians,  have  adopted 
the  political  and  message  principles  of  the  doctrinaire  and  orga- 
nized Jews. 

An  apogee  of  this  semiotic  strategy  was  reached  in  the  dispute 
in  Denmark  about  the  anti-Islam  cartoons.  In  that  instance,  two 
key  points  were  made.  If  you  express  critical  sentiments  about 
Muslims,  then,  ipso  facto,  you  are  anti-Muslim,  which  is  necessar- 
ily as  bad  as  being  anti-Semitic,  as  such  cartoons  about  the  Jews 
would  surely  be  (that's  the  point  about  the  current  cartoon  show 
in  Tehran— it  can  veil  its  anti-Semitism  in  being  anti-hypocrisy). 
The  other  point  is  that  hate,  or,  rather,  being  hated,  is  good  for 


Hillary  Clinton  has  lent  her  chief  political  operative,  Howard  Wolf- 
son,  a  master  of  message  moderation  and  control,  to  Ned  Lamont, 
at  least  in  part,  I'll  bet,  to  help  him  avoid  having  his  campaign  get 
an  "anti-"  label.  Indeed,  hearing  that  I  might  be  writing  something 
about  this,  the  Lamont  campaign  quickly  called  to  offer  up  someone 
who  would  tell  me  how  deeply  Ned  was  committed  to  Israel. 

So  I  proceed  here  foolishly  (my  mother  has  begged  me  to  recon- 
sider writing  this  column). 

And  yet  I  too  have  an  "anti-"  card  to  play— as  unfair,  and  per- 
haps as  powerful,  as  the  "anti-"  card  that  otherwise  awaits  me. 

My  old  Washington  friend— the  one  who  occupies  high  status 
in  a  prominent  Jewish  organization— recently  sent  me,  along  with 
other  members  of  his  e-mail  list,  a  joke.  It's  a  cover  of  a  mock 
magazine.  Jihad  Bride,  with  a  model  in  an  extreme  burka  (looking 
rather  like  a  camel).  Here  are  some  cover  lines: 

"Guide  to  Surviving  a  Hellacious  Beating" 

"Wedding  Night  Jitters:  'What  if  He  Loves  His  Goat  More 
than  Me?" '" 

"Haj-eymoon  in  Mecca:  Killing  Two  Infidels  with  One  Stone" 

"Party  Favors:  Selecting  the  Caliber  and  Ammunition" 

All  right,  I  am  quoting  this  cruelly.  It's  the  merest  piffle  (and 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  Israel  having  just  massively  bombed 
Lebanon,  it  does  suggest  a  certain  tone-deafness).  I  am,  however, 
using  this  as  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate— by,  as  one  must  say. 
the  evidence  I  hold  in  my  hand— that,  in  the  who-is-more-anti-than- 


THE  DOCTRINAIRE  and  organized  Muslims 

and  the  doctrinaire  and  organized  Christians  have  adopted  the 

message  principles  of  the  doctrinaire  and  organized  Jews. 


business.  One  is  defined  by  one's  enemies.  Your  enemies— as  all 
fund-raisers  know— are  money  in  the  bank. 

Similarly,  the  fundamentalist  Christians  in  America  have  so  of- 
ten turned  arguments  over  specific  policies  into  arguments  about 
who  is  anti-family  and  anti-Christ  and  anti-religion  itself.  (The 
rise  of  religious  sentiment  in  America  is.  at  least  in  part,  a  condi- 
tion of  not  wanting  to  be  seen  as  anti-religious.  It's  false  piety.) 
Internationally,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  what  is  described  as  the 
anti-Christian  movement.  By  the  miracle  of  modern  messaging. 
Christians  have  become  a  despised  minority. 

Indeed,  some  Arab  groups,  with  no  little  effectiveness,  more  and 
more,  in  a  bit  of  malevolent  and  perhaps  impish  topsy-turviness, 
equate  the  Jews  with  the  Nazis.  (The  Pope  too  has  recently  been 
equated  with  Hitler  by  Arab  groups  because  of  his  errant  remarks 
about  Islam.) 

If  you  are  in  the  ethnic-politics  game— and  what  ethnicity  isn't?— 
you  can  have  no  better  game  model  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Hence, 
who  is  more  "anti-"  than  who  is  where  the  discussion  has  frozen— is 
Hezbollah  more  murderously  anti-the-Jews  or  are  the  Jews  more 
murderously  anti-Hezbollah? 

While  it  would  seem  that  the  discussion  about  the  U.S.  re- 
lationship with  Israel  -just  as  we  arrive  at  a  consensus 
about  the  futility  and  incompetence  of  the  war  in  Iraq, 
the  Israelis,  aping  our  behavior  there,  futilely  and  incompetently 
invade  Lebanon— is  inevitable,  it  is  as  likely  to  become  even  more 
restricted,  the  protectors  of  the  discussion  more  vigilant.  Wade  in 
and  you'll  invariably  stray  too  close  to  proscribed  language  and 
to  areas  of  imputed  meaning  that  make  your  own  character  and 
motivation  the  issue.  Nobody  wants  to  go  here— nobody  wants  to 
be  flagged  with  the  "anti-"  card  or  as  an  anti-  helper. 


who  game,  my  friend  high  in  the  Jewish  organization  and  hence 
perhaps  all  Jews  in  high  places  in  Jewish  organizations  live  in  glass 
houses.  They  are  possibly  more  anti-Arab  than  I  am  anti-Israel  (im- 
portant notice:  I  am  committed  to  the  survival  of  Israel!).  Indeed, 
in  the  invariably  escalating  parlance  of  these  sorts  of  "anti-"  things, 
my  friend,  given  his  high  place,  is  retailing  hate-based  material  that 
could  inflame  already  inflamed  populations  with  grievous  conse- 
quences, etc.  So  don't  put  out  a  press  release  about  me. 
This  is  the  state  of  play. 

One  final  note. 
My  father  is  Jewish.  My  mother  isn't.  Which  makes  me— 
since  it  may  well  be  that  most  Jews  now  marry  non-Jews— 
part  of  what  is  a  new  kind  of  Jewish  majority:  partial  Jews  (even  in 
Europe  it's  a  chic  thing  to  be). 

Demographically  this  might  reasonably  mean  that  liberal  Jews, 
heedlessly  marrying  non-Jews,  are  leaving  the  conversation  about 
Jewishness  and  Jewish  identity  and  the  problems  of  Israel  to  more 
rigid  and  illiberal  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  might  suggest 
an  inevitable  alteration  in  the  binary  nature  of  pro-  and  anti-  when 
you  have  an  ever  expanding  population  of  Jews  who  are  also  non- 
Jews.  They  have  a  dual  perspective.  Insider  outsiders. 

In  professional-Jewish  circles  this  miscegenation  is  regarded 
as  a  profound  crisis.  It's  seen,  in  some  sense,  as  the  worst  kind 
of  anti-Semitism:  diluting  Jewishness.  Indeed,  in  the  ever  escalat- 
ing language  of  anti-Semitism,  this  demographic  development  is 
called,  among  professional  Jews,  the  "silent  Holocaust." 

Yes,  wiiH'. 

Jews,  in  other  words,  are  being  assaulted  not  only  by  people 
who  hate  them  but  by  people  who  love  them.  too.  There's  no 
winning.  □ 
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Who  Didn't 
Kill  JonBenet? 

Though  his  confession  to  killing 

JonBenet  Ramsey  was  false,  John  Mark  Karr 

left  some  chilling  questions,  which  caused 

the  author  to  recall  his  feelings-as  the  father 

of  a  murdered  child-about  the  innocence  of 

the  little  beauty  queen  s  parents 


There's  one  thing  you 
have  to  say  about 
John  Mark  Karr: 
the  frequently  fired 
41 -year-old  school- 
teacher who  was  ar- 
rested in  Thailand 
on  August  16.  after 
having  confessed  to  killing  JonBenet 
Ramsey— the  six-year-old  beauty  queen 
with  the  inappropriately  sexy  ward- 
robe—in Boulder,  Colorado,  10  years 
earlier,  managed  to  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  this  country,  if  not  the 
world.  I  happened  to  be  walking  by  a 
television  set  in  my  house  when  Dan 
Abrams,  the  general  manager  of  MSNBC 
and  chief  legal  correspondent  for  NBC. 
came  on  the  air  himself  to  break  the 
news.  I  knew  right  away  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  big  story.  The  old.  famil- 
iar videos  of  JonBenet.  dancing  and 
singing  and  posing  in  a  limitless  array 
of  dazzling  costumes  and  elaborate 
hairdos,  were  once  again  aired  around  the 
clock.  Karr,  who  loved  little  girls,  and  who 
knew  every  detail  of  JonBenet 's  death,  on 
Christmas  morning  1996,  knocked  the  Iraq 
war  out  of  the  headlines  and  became  the  lead  story  on  every  news- 
cast. He  didn't  get  just  15  minutes  of  fame.  He  got  13  days  of  it. 
From  the  moment  I  saw  John  Mark  Karr  on  television,  look- 
ing like  a  dainty  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  a  pale-blue  Nautica  shirt 
and  high-waisted  trousers,  I  felt  strongly  that  he  hadn't  done  it.  but 
I  wanted  to  believe  that  he  had.  That  would  mean  that  John  and 
Patsy  Ramsey,  JonBenet "s  parents,  who  had  long  been  suspected  of 
having  an  involvement  in  the  violent  crime,  were  cleared  of  suspi- 
cion. Like  the  Ramseys,  I  am  the  parent  of  a  murdered  daughter, 
and  for  main  \ears  I  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Victim  Center,  which  is  now  called  the  National  Center  for 
Victims  of  Crime  and  is  located  in  Washington.  D.C.  During  that 
time,  I  met  many  parents  of  murdered  children  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  their  tragedies.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  it  helped  me.  They 
usually  fell  into  two  categories:  those  so  bereft  that  they  were  help- 
less in  their  grief,  and  those  so  enraged  that  they  wanted  to  kill  their 


child's  killer.  The  Ramseys  acted  quite  differently.  They  hired  attor- 
neys and  a  publicist,  refused  for  four  months  to  be  questioned  by 
the  Boulder  police,  and  thereby  aroused  a  lot  of  suspicion.  As  the 
years  went  by.  however,  and  I  would  see  them  interviewed  on  Larry 
King  Live  and  other  shows,  my  suspicions  lessened.  After  Karr's  ar- 
rest, it  was  reported  that  Patsy  Ramsey  had  known  before  she  died 
this  past  June  that  a  fresh  suspect,  living  in  Thailand,  had  been  able 
to  reveal  undisclosed  details  of  the  crime  scene.  Even  though  Patsy 
was  dying  of  cancer,  she  and  her  husband  traveled  from  Atlanta  to 
Boulder  to  meet  with  Mary  Lacy,  the  local  district  attorney.  When 
Patsy  died.  Lacy  attended  her  funeral,  in  Atlanta. 

John  Mark  Karr  had  written  hundreds  of  e-mails  to  a  jour- 
nalism professor  at  the  University  of  Colorado  named  Michael 
Tracey.  In  them  he  described  his  romantic  feelings  for  JonBenet 
and  went  into  the  circumstances  of  her  death.  In  one  of  the  late 
e-mails,  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  Ramsey  house  that  night.  He 
told  how  he  had  accidentally  killed  JonBenet  by  strangulation, 
then  hit  her  on  the  head.  That's  when  Tracey  went  to  Mary 
Lacy  with  the  e-mails.  (Some  smart  publisher  should  bring  out 
The  Collected  E-mails  of  John  Mark  Karr,  along  with  all  of  Profes- 
sor Tracey 's  replies.)  Lacy  thought  that  the  information  Karr  pos- 
sessed relating  to  the  crime  warranted 
an  arrest,  and  so  the  international  dra- 
ma of  his  extradition  from  Thailand  to 
Boulder  was  put  in  motion. 


J 


THE  MIGHTY  PEN 

The  diarist  was  photographed  in  a  studio 
in  New  York  City,  April  II,  2006. 


ohn  Mark  Karr  makes  Michael 
Jackson,  whom  he  admires,  look 
like  a  tough  guy.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  later  hear  reports  that  while 
he  had  been  teaching  in  Thailand  he 
was  also  undergoing  sexual  reassign- 
ment, which  is  the  new  expression  for 
a  sex  change.  Reportedly  he  had  his 
beard  removed  by  laser. 

Watching  him  move  slowly  toward  a 
plane  in  the  Bangkok  airport,  surround- 
ed by  Thai  authorities,  who  were  dying 
to  get  him  out  of  the  country,  police 
from  Boulder,  and  a  mob  of  reporters.  I 
had  the  distinct  impression  that  he  was 
experiencing  bliss.  Probably  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  important.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  were  on  him,  and  he 
knew  it.  He  looked  into  the  camera  as 
if  he  were  having  a  screen  test.  His  only 
comment  on  the  fact  that  his  ex-wife  had  said 
he  was  home  in  Georgia  that  Christmas  and 
therefore  couldn't  have  been  in  Boulder  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  was  "It's  normal  that  peo- 
ple in  a  family  protect  you."  He  went  along  with  the  whole  charade 
that  he  had  made  happen,  right  up  until  the  DNA  results  came  in. 
proving  that  he  was  not  the  killer.  That  is  how  much  he  wanted  to 
be  part  of  the  JonBenet  story. 

On  the  plane  returning  him  to  the  United  States,  he  was  carefully 
dressed.  He  had  made  it  known  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go  in  front  of 
the  media  in  a  prison  uniform.  He  picked  out  his  own  clothes,  a  short- 
sleeved  maroon  shirt  and  brown  tie.  He  looked  neat  but  not  natty,  like 
the  floorwalker  at  a  Wal-Mart  store.  He  seems  to  have  a  rather  high 
opinion  of  himself  and  clearly  thinks  he  is  better-looking  than  he  is. 
In  one  of  the  e-mails  he  told  Michael  Tracey  that  he  thought  Johnny 
Depp  should  play  him  in  the  movie.  "He  reminds  me  so  much  of  me." 
he  wrote.  "And  he  looks  like  me.  He  would  play  the  part  perfectly." 
He  also  bragged  about  his  talent  for  imitating  people  and  said  he  was 
quite  proud  of  his  impersonation  of  Katharine  Hepburn. 

His  life  has  hardlv  been  a  normal  one.  He  has  been  married 
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twice,  first  to  a  13-year-old  girl,  then  to  a  16-year-old.  Neither  speaks 
well  of  him.  He  personally  delivered  his  second  wife's  twin  daugh- 
ters. Angel  and  Innocence,  who  died  almost  immediately.  Little  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  this  strange  circumstance.  The  couple 
subsequently  had  three  sons,  but  Karr  evidently  didn't  spend  much 
time  with  his  family.  Before  the  plane  landed  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
spent  a  substantial  amount  of  time  in  a  washroom,  primping  for  his 
arrival,  with  the  door  kept  partially  open  so  that  the  police  could 
see  what  he  was  doing.  When  he  walked  off  the  plane,  every  strand 
of  his  thinning  hair  in  place,  he  was  ready  for  his  close-up. 


M 


aybe  I'm  stupid,  but  if  John  Mark  Karr  is  sexually  obsessed 
with  five-  and  six-year-old  girls,  why  did  he  want  to  become 
a  woman?  Was  he  planning  on  becoming  a  lesbian  as  well? 
Actually.  I  can  picture  him  as  a  woman  in  the  front  row  of  one  of 
those  beauty  pageants  for  little  girls.  I'd  never  seen  such  a  beauty 
pageant  until  I  went  to  the  wonderful  film  Little  Miss  Sunshine. 
which  ends  with  one.  What  a  tacky  event:  hordes  of  cute  little  girls 
tarted  up  in  homemade  adult  costumes,  looking  cheap. 

When  I  was  a  kid.  I  was  a  big  fan  of  Shirley  Temple's,  who  could 
sing,  dance,  and  act.  but  who  was  always  a  child.  Unlike  the  little 
girls  in  this  movie,  and  unlike  JonBenet— who  at  six  was  the  su- 
premely confident  superstar  of  this  pageant  world— Shirley  Temple 
was  never  provocative  or  sexual.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  snooty.  I 
submit  that  people  with  money  don't  ordinarily  enter  their  six-year- 


the  premiere  of  the  new  Fox  TV  series  called  Justice,  produced  by- 
Jerry  Bruckheimer,  about  a  team  of  defense  law7ers,  one  played  by 
Victor  Garber.  who  is  a  favorite  actor  of  mine.  It's  a  good  show,  and  I 
was  sitting  back  and  enjoying  it  when,  as  the  trial  in  the  script  is  about 
to  start.  Victor  Garber's  character  says.  "Dominick  Dunne  called. 
He  wants  a  seat  at  the  trial.  I'm  going  to  give  him  one  of  ours."  A 
colleague  says.  "But  you  hate  Dominick  Dunne."  And  Garber  re- 
plies. "Yes.  he  writes  terrible  things  about  us.  but  the  publicity  gets 
us  more  business."  That  was  a  treat  to  hear.  Thanks,  guys. 

The  Skakel  case  continues  to  add  more  chapters,  even  though 
five  years  have  passed  since  a  guilty  verdict  sent  Michael  Ska- 
kel to  prison  for  20  years  for  the  murder  of  Martha  Moxley  in 
Greenwich.  Connecticut,  in  1975.  when  they  were  both  teenagers. 
A  year  after  that  verdict,  an  African-American  man  named  Gitano 
"Tony"  Bryant— who  made  much  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  cousin  of 
the  basketball  star  Kobe  Bryant,  who  was  being  charged  with  sexual 
assault  in  a  sensational  case  in  Colorado— came  forward  to  say  that 
Michael  Skakel  had  not  killed  Martha  Moxley.  Tony  Bryant  and  Ska- 
kel had  both  attended  Brunswick,  a  private  boys"  school  in  Green- 
wich, but  apparently  they  had  not  been  friends.  Three  years  ago.  Bry- 
ant made  a  videotape  on  which  he  said  that  two  friends  of  his.  one 
also  African-American,  had  been  in  the  exclusive  gated  community 
of  Belle  Haven  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  He  said  that  they  had  told 
him  they  killed  Martha  Moxley.  On  the  basis  of  that  tape.  Skakel's 


old  daughters  in  beauty  pageants.  For 
one  thing,  the  pageants  are  clearly  a 
pedophile's  paradise.  In  Little  Miss  Sun- 
shine, in  the  audience  watching  the  little 
girls  model  and  perform,  there  is  a  guy 
with  tattoos  and  studded  leather  bracelets 
who  somehow  reminded  me  of  Karr. 

After  it  was  announced  that  Karr's 
DNA  didn't  match  the  DNA  in  JonBenet 's 
panties,  the  authorities  waited  two  weeks  to 
transport  him  to  California  to  face  the  child- 
pornography-possession  charge  that  had  sent 
him  fleeing  to  Thailand.  If  he  is  sentenced 
to  jail,  it  won't  be  an  easy  ride  for  him,  for 
pedophiles  are  generally  hated  by  the  other 
inmates.  As  for  the  once  highly  praised  Mary 
Lacy,  she  was  promptly  held  up  to  public  mockery 
for  all  her  efforts  to  bring  charges  against  Karr  with 
insufficient  proof.  His  new  lawyer  complained  on- 
camera  about  how  the  district  attorney  had  dragged 
his  client  back  from  Thailand.  Completely  untrue.  John  Mark  Karr  was 
a  more-than-w  illing  captive.  He  had  the  time  of  his  life.  Nothing  will 
probably  ever  be  as  exciting  for  him  again.  Within  a  day.  however,  the 
public  had  lost  all  interest  in  him  and  shifted  its  attention  to  the  newly 
captured  Warren  Jeffs,  the  polygamist  who  had  been  arrested  in  Ne- 
vada after  having  been  on  the  run  for  two  years. 

Several  sources  called  me  independently  to  report  that  John 
Ramsey.  JonBenet  s  father,  had  gone  off  on  vacation  the  day  Karr 
was  arrested  in  Thailand,  and  he  was  not  seen  once  during  the 
whole  media  blitz  that  followed.  I  find  that  very  odd. 

Forgive  me  for  bragging,  but  I  have  to  share  a  great  cheap  thrill  I 
experienced  recently.  In  early  September,  the  writer  Jane  Stan- 
ton Hitchcock  who  in  2005  wrote  a  best-seller  called  One  Dan- 
gerous Lady,  in  which  I  am  a  character  named  Larry  Lockett.  who 
gets  bludgeoned  to  death  by  the  title  character  over  something  he 
wrote  about  her   called  me  from  Washington.  She  told  me  to  watch 


PAGEANT  PRINCESS 

JonBenet  Ramsey  posing  for  a  beauty- 
pageant  portfolio  in  1996,  the  year  the 
six-year-old  was  murdered. 


Unlike  JonBenet,  Shirley  Temple  was  never  provocative. 


lawyers.  Hope  Seeley  and  Hubert  Santos, 
are  attempting  to  have  the  2001  verdict  over- 
turned and  to  get  a  new  trial  for  Skakel. 

Evidence  that  was  not  known  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  trial  could  be  used  to 
get  a  new  trial.  On  September  7.  I  was  on 
a  panel  on  Nancy  Grace's  show  on  CNN, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  dearly  love  to  view 
Bryant's  tape,  but  it  is  not  available.  If  Bry- 
ant kept  the  shocking  new  information  to 
himself  for  25  years,  why  did  he  wait  until 
a  year  after  the  trial  to  reveal  it?  A  person 
I  know  who  has  seen  the  tape  told  me  that 
on  it  Bryant  says  that  early  on  the  evening 
of  the  murder  he  stopped  by  the  Skakels' 
house  and  talked  to  Julie  Skakel.  Michael's  sis- 
ter. If  that  is  so.  why  hasn't  Julie  Skakel  men- 
tioned this  guy  somewhere  along  the  way?  It 
seems  very  odd  that  not  a  single  person  in  that 
rich,  gated,  and  very  white  community  ever 
spoke  of  seeing  any  African-American  high-school  students  there 
on  the  night  Martha  Moxley  was  murdered.  There's  no  way  anyone 
could  have  forgotten.  The  Moxley  murder  has  been  in  the  news  for 
years.  It  seems  to  never  go  away.  To  further  complicate  matters. 
Bryant  and  the  two  men  he  has  implicated  have  all  pled  the  Fifth, 
invoking  their  rights  against  self-incrimination.  Lawrence  Schoen- 
bach.  the  lawyer  for  Adolph  Hasbrouck.  one  of  the  men  fingered 
by  Bryant  as  the  killers,  has  also  said  that  his  client  is  considering 
a  lawsuit  against  Bryant  for  slander  and  libel.  Bryant,  who  started 
the  whole  thing,  has  declared  that  he  will  not  testify.  None  of  us  on 
the  panel  on  Nancy  Grace's  show  thought  there  was  am  likelihood 
of  a  new  trial.  Since  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  turned  down 
Skakels  law  vers'  request  for  the  verdict  to  be  overturned,  they  have 
now  taken  it  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"How  long  are  these  attempts  for  a  new  trial  going  to  go  on?." 
I  asked  a  member  of  the  Greenwich  Police  Department. 
"As  long  as  the  Skakel  money  holds  out."  he  replied.  □ 
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The  Luce  Family  War 

At  81.  Leila  Hadley  Luce,  widow  of  Time  Inc.  heir  Henry  Luce  III, 

is  being  sued  for  sexual  abuse.  In  exclusive  interviews,  Luce,  her  daughters,  and  her 

granddaughter  chart  the  disintegration  of  a  family,  in  which  money,  madness, 

and  drugs  led  to  charges  of  attempted  rape,  incest,  and  betrayal 

B\  Vicky  Ward 


Leila  Hadley  Luce  enters,  leaning  on  a  walker  and  breath- 
ing with  the  assistance  of  oxygen  from  a  tank.  She  has 
short  white-blond  hair  and  wears  a  loose-fitting  dress 
and  big  jewelry  The  widow  of  Henry  Luce  III  (the  son  of 
Henry  R.  Luce,  the  co-founder  of  Time  Inc.),  she  is  giv- 
ing an  intimate  luncheon  for  a  few  women  to  learn  about 
Wings  WorldQuest.  a  nonprofit  organization  that  supports  women 
explorers  and  science  education.  It  is  the  brainchild  of  Mrs.  Luce  and 
her  close  friend.  Milbry  Polk.  52.  a  rosy-cheeked,  dark-haired  mother 


of  three,  who  is  also  the  niece  of  George  Polk,  the  legendary  CBS 
reporter  mysteriously  murdered  in  Greece  in  1948,  for  whom  the 
George  Polk  Awards  for  excellence  in  journalism  are  named.  With 
Mrs.  Polk  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Luce  sits  in  an  armchair  and  talks. 
Occasionally  she  has  to  gulp  for  air  because  of  her  emphysema. 

Her  topics  include  women  explorers:  President  Bush  (whom  she 
hates):  gardening:  Dubai  in  the  1950s;  and  "Hank."  her  late  hus- 
band, who  died  in  his  sleep  on  September  8.  2005.  at  Brillig.  the 
Luces'  summer  home  on  Fishers  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Connecti- 
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When  you're 

wearing  the 

wrong  glasses, 

that's  all 

people  see. 


DANCING  IN  THE  DARK 

Henry  Luce  III  and  Leila 
in  1990.  Inset,  Henry,  with 
his  future  stepchildren 
Caroline  and  Matthew,  at 
Matthew's  1973  graduation 
from  the  Pomfret  School. 


"Its  a  male  fantasy 

to  sleep  with  a  mother  and  the 
daughterf  Leila  said. 


cut.  A  large  portrait  of  him.  painted  by 
Norris  Church  Mailer,  wife  of  the  writ- 
er Norman,  stares  down  at  us.  He  is 
patrician-looking,  with  brown  eyes  and 
buckteeth. 

Mrs.  Luce  has  written  10  books,  the 
first  of  which.  Give  Me  the 
World,  was  published  in  1958.  ( 

when  she  was  33.  It  was  a  mem- 
oir  of  a  remarkable  round- 
the-world  trip  she  had  taken, 
in  1951,  with  an  all-male  crew 
on  a  small  schooner,  after  she 
divorced  her  first  husband. 
Arthur  Hadley  II.  who  had 
been  having  an  affair.  On  the 

trip,  she  brought  along  her  six-year-old  son,  Arthur  T.  "Kippy" 
Hadley  III.  A  photo  in  the  memoir  shows  her  sitting  in  the  schoo- 
ner's mess,  an  impossibly  pretty  brunette  with  one  of  those  coy 
smiles  that  only  the  most  worldly  men  know  how  to  parry.  Eventu- 
ally, she  married  Yvor  Smitter,  a  blond  geologist  who  had  been  on 
board,  and  went  to  live  with  him  in  South  Africa  and  Jamaica,  where 
Smitter  had  a  cloud-seeding  business.  They  had  three  children: 
Victoria,  now  53.  Matthew,  50.  and  Caroline,  47.  She  and  Smitter 
divorced  in  1969. 

According  to  Mrs.  Luce,  there  was  an  inevitability  to  her  1990 
marriage  to  Henry  Luce  III,  who  was  a  principal  beneficiarv  of  his 
father's  SI  10  million  estate  in  1967.  She  had  met  him  in  her  teens. 
waltzing  with  him  at  a  debutante  ball,  and  he  caught  the  bridal 
bouquet  at  her  first  wedding.  In  the  1970s,  during  a  period  when 
neither  of  them  was  married,  they  became  lovers.  (Luce  had  three 
wives  before  Leila:  Patricia  Potter,  a  socialite  whom  he  married 
in  1947  and  was  divorced  from  in  1954;  Claire  McGill.  an  invest- 


ment analyst,  whom  he  married  in  1960  and  who  died  of  cancer 
in  1971:  and  socialite  Nancy  Bryan  Cassiday.  whom  he  married  in 
1975  and  who  died  in  1987.) 

Imagine  the  shock  of  reading  the  sensational  headline  in  the 
New  York  Post  two  weeks  after  this  lunch:  luce  family's  secret 
shame  of  "sex  abuse."  The  accompanying  story  related  that  Car- 
oline and  Caroline's  oldest  child.  Faith  Nicholson,  now  17.  were  su- 
ing Mr*.  Luce  for  S15  million,  claiming  sexual  abuse.  The  allegations 
were  first  filed  in  May  2003  by  John  Aretakis.  now  46,  a  New  York 
State  lawyer  who  has  made  his  name  representing  scores  of  plaintiffs 
claiming  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  In  2004  a 
New  York  judge  dismissed  claims  related  to  Caroline's  alleged  abuse 
because  the  time  period  had  exceeded  New:  York's  30-year  statute 

of  limitations.  But  Faith  Nicholson's  al- 
legations—for attempted  sexual  assault 
and  intentional  infliction  of  emotional 
distress— stand  and  may  go  to  trial  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  suit  makes 
for  bizarre  reading:  Faith  claims  that 
her  grandmother  massaged  her  in  a 
way  that  made  her  feel  uncomfortable, 
constantly  discussed  her  figure,  asked 
her  to  climb  into  the  bathtub  with  her, 
made  her  dress  and  undress  in  front  of 
her.  and  "stalked"'  her  with  phone  calls, 
letters,  packages,  and  e-mails. 

In  the  summer  of  2003.  Victoria, 
who  had  been  estranged  from  her  moth- 
er for  two  decades,  and  had  not  com- 
municated with  her  sister  for  nearly 
five  years,  suddenly  entered  the  fray  by 
turning  over  to  Caroline  a  box  of  old 
letters  and  diaries  to  assist  in  Faith's 
suit,  for  which  she  was  called  this  past 
March  as  a  witness.  Both  Victoria's  dep- 
osition and  the  letters  from  her  moth- 
er offer  shocking  insights  into  the 
disintegration  of  the  family,  caused  by 
Leila  Luce's  narcissistic  ten- 
dencies and  her  obsession 
with  money  and  social  posi- 
tion. The  daughters  say  that 
Victoria  was  forced  to  per- 
form oral  sex  on  her  brother 
when  they  were  young  chil- 
dren (which  Matthew  de- 
nies), and  that  Leila  allowed 
her  children  to  become  sexu- 
al objects  for  her  lovers  and  later  sexually  pursued  her  granddaugh- 
ter. John  Aretakis  (who  has  raised  the  amount  of  damages  sought 
to  S17  million  plus  another  S5  million  for  libel  against  Caroline) 
tells  Vanity  Fair  that  he  intends  to  use  the  family's  past  to  prove  a 
pattern  of  behavior  relevant  to  Faith  Nicholson's  claims. 


A 


fter  the  Post's  revelations  I  went  to  Sutton  Place  for  another 
lunch  with  Mrs.  Luce— just  the  two  of  us  this  time.  It  lasted  six 
hours,  and  Mrs.  Luce  adamantly  denied  the  allegations.  "Dar- 
ling. I  promise  you  absolutely ...  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  ev  er  sexu- 
ally molesting  my  children  or  Faith."  she  says.  "Call  Matthew."  she 
adds,  giving  me  his  phone  number,  as  well  as  many  others  belonging 
to  people  with  recognizable  surnames  such  as  Whitney  and  Vander- 
bilt.  "This  case  is  just  about  money."  she  says.  "Caroline  is  doing  this 
because  I  wouldn't  give  her  S500.000."  Caroline  denies  any  financial 
motivation  and  says  the  lawsuit  is  about  safeguarding  her  children. 
I  flew  to  the  sleepy  town  of  Tiverton.  England,  and  met  with  Caro- 
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FROM  HERE  TO  MATERNITY 

Leila  poses  on  the 
Costa  del  Sol,  in  Spain, 
with  Matthew,  Caroline, 
and  Victoria  for  Harper's 
Bazaar  in  1963. 


I  gave  my  daughters  everything  and  look  what 
they  have  done They  are  quite,  quite  dead  to  me. 


line,  a  rather  eloquent,  sweet-faced  woman,  at  her  very  modest  home. 
She  is  currently  working  as  a  housekeeper  and  took  the  day  off  to 
see  me.  She  wore  baggy  jeans  and  a  man's  shirt,  and  served  a  cold 
lunch  in  a  kitchen  besieged  by  flies.  I  also  spoke  with  Victoria  Bar- 
low. Currently  fighting  uterine  cancer  in  a  fourth-floor  walk-up  apart- 
ment in  New  York,  she  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  meet  in  person, 
so  we  talked  on  the  phone.  Thorough  to  the  point  of  being  obsessive, 
she  sent  over  copies  of  the  research  she  has  done  into  her  family. 
I  also  talked  to  Faith  Nicholson  and  Matthew  (who  changed  his 
last  name  to  Eliott  in  the  late  70s).  Now  a  Westchester-based  veteri- 
narian, he  told  the  Post,  "Did  she  [Leila]  have  some  lapses  in  judg- 
ment? Yes.  Was  she  this  evil,  awful  monster?  No."  He  dredges  up 
the  past  only  reluctantly,  and  after  reading  more  than  1.500  pages 
of  legal  depositions  and  their  accompanying  exhibits  in  the  case,  one 
understands  why.  Love  and  Madness  was  what  Leila  Hadley  Luce 
was  hoping  to  call  her  memoirs.  It  is  an  apt  title. 

The  late  photographer  Bob  Richardson  would  have  marveled 
at  the  irony  of  a  1963  image  he  shot  of  Leila  and  her  three 
youngest  children  on  the  beach  on  the  Costa  del  Sol,  in  Spain. 
Leila,  then  38,  is  lying  on  the  sand  and  smoking  a  cigarette  in  a 
holder.  Arrayed  around  her  are  her  three  children  in  white  terry- 
cloth  robes.  Wistful  and  subdued,  they  look  like  little  angels  guard- 
ing their  sultry  mother.  Three  years  previously  the  family  had  moved 
from  Jamaica  back  to  New  York,  much  to  the  un'mppiness  of  Yvor 
Smitter.  who  felt  like  a  caged  tiger  there.  Manhattan  was  Leila's 
milieu.  She  had  grown  up  privileged  in  Greenvale.  Long  island, 
the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  Scottish  mother  and  a  linens  manu- 


facturer. Frank  V.  Burton.  Her  best  friends  at  St.  Timothy's  boarding 
school,  in  Maryland,  were  Gloria  Vanderbilt  and  Gertrude  Van- 
derbilt  Whitney  Henry,  the  painter  now  known  as  Gerta  Conner. 

The  Smitters  lived  at  1 160  Fifth  Avenue  while  Leila  pursued  a  ca- 
reer in  public  relations  and  journalism.  She  is  reported  to  have  helped 
the  lexicographer  Bergen  Evans  name  the  pharmaceutical  product 
NyQuil.  and  she  worked  as  an  editor  at  Diplomat  magazine  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  1964,  keen  to  make  money,  her  husband 
set  off  for  the  Philippines,  where  he  discovered  some  kind  of  fake 
ruby  in  the  jungle,  according  to  Leila,  who  maintains  his  failed  busi- 
ness schemes  depleted  her  trust  fund.  Victoria  says  that  Yvor  actually 
mined  for  rubellite-tourmaline  gems  and  that,  if  anything,  it  was  Leila 
who  depleted  his  inheritance  on  such  extravagances  as  designer  clothes. 

"I  expected  him  back  every  week  for  four  years."  Leila  says.  She 
claims  Yvor  was  a  "paranoid  schizophrenic"  and  an  "alcoholic." 
(Their  daughters  deny  he  was  mentally  ill.)  When  asked  if  she  had 

affairs  while  her  husband  was  gone.  Mrs.  Luce  replies.  "Sure He 

didn't  come  back  for  four  years."  The  men  in  her  bed  included  the 
cartoonist  Charles  Addams  and  the  wealthy  patrician  polo  player 
Leverett  Salstonstall  Miller,  whom  she  fell  hard  for— so  hard,  in  fact, 
that,  her  daughters  say,  she  eventually  drove  him  away.  He  left  New 
York  for  Florida,  where  he  owns  a  horse  farm.  Leila  admits  she 
was  vulnerable  to  him.  "I  fell  in  love  with  a  man  who  looked  like 
the  nurse  who  my  mother  had  fired  . . .  when  I  was  two  years  old 
because  Mummy  never  liked  me  to  love  anybody  more  than  her." 

Leila  says  Marlon  Brando  had  propositioned  her  while  he  was  per- 
fo  ling  on  Broadway  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  but  she  turned 
h      down  because  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  "too  kinky."  She 
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smiles  as  she  remembers  the 

encounter.  "Aretakis  never  got 

out  of  me  what  it  was  exactly 

that  Brando  wanted  me  to  do,"  she  says  with  pride,  recalling  her 

deposition,  given  over  two  days  in  January  and  a  third  in  April. 

During  the  60s,  there  were  parties  and  drugs,  and  Leila  be- 
came hooked  for  20  years  on  doctor-prescribed  Dexedrine. 
"It  was  wonderful.  I  got  so  much  work  done,"  she  says  in 
her  deposition.  In  1968,  Smitter  returned  from  the  Philippines, 
sick  with  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  in  1969,  Leila  went  to  Tijuana  to 
divorce  him.  "I  wasn't  going  to  pay  his  hospital  bills."  she  says.  (Smit- 


go  get  her  a  pack  of  cigarettes  at  Murphy's  Bar  and  Grill,  around 

the  corner. ...  I'm  13  years  old That's  weird." 

Leila  was  extraordinarily  proud  of  her  children's  good  looks— 
particularly  Victoria's.  With  long  blond  hair  and  a  large  bust,  Vic- 
toria was,  according  to  writer  Pierre  Joris,  a  former  boyfriend  of 
hers,  "the  Lolita."  Weight— both  her  own  and  her  children's— was 
Leila's  obsession.  "I'm  thin,  aren't  I  thin?"  Caroline  tells  me  their 
mother  would  ask,  standing  naked  before  them  or  bending  over, 
to  show  her  flexibility.  According  to  both  Caroline  and  Victoria, 
Leila  became  bulimic  as  a  way  to  attend  frequent  dinner  parties 
and  still  look  good.  "Ridiculous,"  responds  Leila.  Letters  to  her 
children  often  included  such  entries  as  "How  do  you  feel?  Are 
you  getting  thinner?  I  did  get  down  to  119  but  am  back  to  124  be- 
cause I  pigged  out  the  other  day  when 
I  got  emotionally  exhausted.  Such  a 
dumb  thing  to  do."  There  was  never 
food  in  the  refrigerator,  according  to 
Caroline's  school  friend  Daisy  Tay- 
lor Lifton,  and  when  Aretakis  asked 
Leila  if  she  had  offered  Victoria  some 
of  her  Dexedrine  to  help  stay  slim,  she 
admitted  she  may  have. 

Leila  freely  discussed  sex  and  her 
sex  life  with  her  children.  In  one  of  her 
books  she  describes  Matthew,  aged 
three,  running  on  the  beach,  and  she 
calls  his  penis  a  "pecker  wecker."  She 
explained  to  Aretakis  that  she  had  used 
this  term  because  she  thought  her  son's 
penis  was  "glorious."  Her  daughters  say 
that  her  startling  choice  of  language  was  typical,  a  sign  that  Leila  was 
unable  to  maintain  the  ordinary  boundaries  between  mother  and 
children.  They  say  that  her  obsession  with  finding  a  rich  husband,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  her  rich  friends,  combined  with  the  Dexedrine 
and  hormones  she  took  to  look  young,  caused  her  to  spiral  out  of 
control.  (The  only  hormone  Leila  says  she  took  was  a  contraceptive 
pill.)  When  Matthew  was  18  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Victoria  complaining 
that  their  mother  had  a  habit  of  walking  into  his  room  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  ripping  off  the  quilt,  looking  at  his  penis,  and  laugh- 
ing. Matthew  denies  this,  and  that  any  sexual  abuse  happened  at 
the  hands  of  his  mother.  He  calls  the  pending  lawsuit  an  "enor- 
mous mess"  and  feels  that  "the  past  is  the  past."  "Was  my  moth- 
er mentally  well?  No,"  he  says.  His  sisters  are  not  so  sympathetic. 


We  were  way  too  involved  in  many  of  the 

pressures  my  mother  was  going  through" 


ter  died  in  1978.)  The  split  remains  a  sore  point  with  her  daughters, 
who  adored  him.  Victoria,  who  was  15  at  the  time  of  the  divorce, 
is  convinced  that  he  stayed  away  so  long  only  because  her  mother 
had  conspired  with  one  of  her  lovers  to  concoct  a  business  scheme 
that  kept  him  away,  an  idea  Leila  calls  absurd.  "He  was  a  weak  guy. 
Lovely  guy . . .  but  he  was  just  weak,  and  I  think  Leila  destroyed 
him."  says  Caroline. 

The  hectic  atmosphere  within  the  apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue 
took  a  toll.  Kippy  departed  for  Yale  in  1964  and  never  returned. 
(He  currently  has  a  medical  practice  in  Houston.  His  half-brother 
and  half-sisters  rarely  see  or  speak  to  him.)  Even  loyal  Matthew 
realizes  that  there  would  have  been  good  reason  for  a  young  man 
to  stay  away.  "We  were  way  too  involved  in  many  of  the  pressures 
that  she  was  going  through,  financial  and  emotional,"  he  explains 
over  the  phone.  "She  would  wake  me  up  at  two  in  the  morning  to 


When  Victoria  was  just  13,  according  to  her  deposition,  she 
slept  with  a  friend  and  lover  of  Leila's,  John  Palcewski, 
then  27.  Victoria  would  later  say  that  Leila  had  pulled  the 
towel  off  her  as  she  came  out  of  the  shower  to  whet  his  appetite. 
Lei'a  adamantly  denies  doing  so,  while  Palcewski  says  it  was  a 
gesture  of  annoyance  at  Victoria's  flirting.  "Victoria  was  wildly 

promiscuous There  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  it,"  Leila  told 

Aretakis.  She  did,  however,  admit  to  possibly  discussing  Palcew- 
ski's  genitalia  with  her  daughter,  explaining.  "It's  a  male  fantasy  to 
sleep  with  a  mother  and  the  daughter." 

The  daughters  maintain  that  they  were  asked  to  shoplift  clothes, 
which  Leila  called  "the  five-finger  discount."  and  that  Caroline  was 
encouraged  to  steal  from  guests'  coats  during  cocktail  parties,  as  their 
rmther  seemed  to  be  perpetually  short  of  cash— accusations  Leila 
denies.  In  1969.  at  age  16.  after  she  had  visited  England  with  her  moth- 
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'I  ve  had  my  mind 

taken  aw&y,  but  have  got  it 
back.  More  or  less.' 


ANCHORS  AWEIGH 

Leila  sailing  around 

the  world  in  1951;  inset, 

Leila  and  Carol  Marcus 

Saroyan,  wife  of  author 

William  Saroyan, 

at  Manhattan's  Stork 

Club,  around  1950. 


er,  Victoria  decided  she  wanted  to  leave 
school  and  stay  in  London.  Leila  let  her, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Foster,  a  member  of  Parliament. 

She  wrote  her  eldest  daughter  as  if  she 
were  her  best  friend.  "She  was  my  alter 
ego,"  Leila  says  repeatedly.  "She  was  so 
bright.  She  had  an  I.Q.  of  about  168  and 

13  she  was  writing  brilliant  poems She  could  write  circles 

around  me."  "Darling  Victoria,"  all  Leila's  letters  to  her  daughter 
start,  and  they  often  conclude  with  diet  and  health  advice  and  a 
rather  poignant  attempt  at  enthusiasm  for  her  daughter's  increas- 
ingly hippie  existence.  "If  I  want  you  to  meet  Vanderbilts  or  Whit- 
neys  or  whomever,  Ruttenbergs  etc.,  it's  only  because  I  like  to  show 
you  off." 

In  London.  Victoria  lived  with  Pierre  Joris.  At  21  she  moved  to 
Greece,  then  later  to  India,  where  she  became  a  Buddhist.  When,  in 
1968,  Matthew  went  to  Pomfret  boarding  school,  in  Connecticut. 
Caroline  was  left  behind  in  what  increasingly  became  a  Cinderella 
role.  "Caroline's  mother  was  either  ill  in  bed  or  working  in  her  of- 
fice, often  calling  out  to  Caroline  to  bring  her  coffee  or  cigarettes  or 
rub  her  feet,"  recalls  Daisy  Taylor  Lifton.  According  to  both  daugh- 
ters, it  was  during  this  period— the  late  1960s  and  early  70s- that 
the  high-strung  Leila  tipped  over  the  edge.  During  this  time.  Joris 
says,  he  tried  to  protect  Victoria  from  Leila,  whom  he  called  an 
"unhealthy  and  unpleasant  and  nasty  person." 

In  1971,  Henry  Luce  came  back  into  Leila's  life.  Leila  wrote  to 
Victoria  that  she  saw  Luce  as  a  "deus  ex  machina."  According 
to  her  letters,  he  helped  pay  her  debts  and  for  the  children's 
schooling  and  found  her  good  psychiatric  care.  For  all  that,  she  was 
both  grateful  and  slightly  resentful.  Her  letters  show  that  she  craved 
Hank's  money  and  longed  for  a  masterful  man. 

"By  the  time  Hank's  2nd  wife  died  in  1971.  Leila  had  worked  herself 
into  a  frenzy  of  obsession  about  Hank  that  unhinged  her."  writes  Vic- 


•n 


toria  in  an  e-mail.  "Hank  was  the  next  person  Leila  couldn't  have  just 
because  she  wanted  him.  He  was  constantly  pulling  away  from  her." 
Luce  had  two  children,  Lila  and  Henry  Christopher  (Kit),  from 
his  first  marriage:  with  his  second  wife  he  helped  raise  two  step- 
sons, the  actor  William  Hurt  and  his  brother,  Jim,  an  investor.  Claire 
McGill,  their  mother,  "was  the  one  he  really  loved,"  says  the  writer 
Sylvia  Jukes  Morris,  who  is  working  on  her  second  biography  of 
Hank  Luce's  formidable  stepmother,  the  late  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
"The  marriage  probably  would  have  lasted,  had  she  lived." 

Henry  Luce  III  was  not  the  sort  to  share  his  grief  with  the  out- 
side world.  A  gruff  man  of  few  words,  he  barely  bothered  with  so- 
cial niceties,  and  very  few  people  claim  to  have  known  him  well.  As 
a  child,  he  had  been  pampered  by  his  parents— "raised  as  a  prince," 
says  Morris.  He  had  gone  on  to  work  in 
government  and  as  a  journalist  at  Time 
Inc.;  in  1958  he  became  chief  executive  of 
the  Henry  Luce  Foundation;  in  1968  he 
was  named  the  publisher  of  Fortune,  and 
in  1969  the  publisher  of  Time. 

The  Smitter  children  were  terrified  of 
him.  Matthew  says  that  if  he  asked  you 
the  capital  city  of  a  state  and  you  didn't 
know  the  right  answer  he  yelled  at  you. 
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ater  on,  Victoria  got  a  bird's-eye  view 
into  her  mother's  bedroom  with  Luce, 
thanks  to  Leila's  copious  stream-of- 
consciousness  letters.  One  letter  in  particu- 
lar contains  an  appallingly  graphic  scene 
of  sadomasochistic  sexual  violence  during 
which.  Leila  later  admitted,  she  had  screamed  with  pain,  but  which, 
she  also  confessed,  she  had  partly  enjoyed. 

"I  hope  we  get  married,"  she  writes  in  the  same  letter,  because 
"he  is  so  perfect  in  every  way."  She  also  wrote  that  she  knew  Luce 
had  other  women  but  she  didn't  complain,  because  she  hoped  she 
would  prove  so  alluring  they'd  disappear. 

Leila  joked  about  her  quarrels  with  Luce  in  her  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter, but  the  novelist  Tom  Hyman.  a  former  boyfriend  of  Leila's,  recalls 
there  was  a  far  more  painful  subtext.  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  total 
hours  of  phone  time  I  must  have  suffered  through  listening  to  her  com- 
plain about  how  Luce  treated  her.  She  was  determined  to  get  him  at 
any  cost,  obviously,  and  nothing  that  I  or  anyone  else  could  say  to  dis- 
suade her  made  the  slightest  difference."  he  wrote  to  Victoria  in  1999. 
Leila  was  on  occasion  so  desperate  for  money,  she  told  Victoria 
in  a  letter,  that  she  stole  from  him.  She  wrote  that  she  felt  entitled  to 
the  bills  in  his  wallet,  which  she  took  after  sex  with  him,  but  that  she 
also  felt  guilty  about  it. 

In  the  same  letter  she  dreams  of  the  21st-birthday  party  she  want- 
ed to  throw  for  Victoria:  "You  should  have  a  beautiful  party  out  on 
a  law  n  w  ith  a  marquee  and  everyone  in  white  dresses  and  moonlight 
and  music  and  wonderful  food  and  wine  and  a  river  somewhere, 
where  lovely— well,  this  is  what  I  would  like  to  do  and  have  you 
have  because  the  one  thing  no  one  can  take  away  from  you  is  your 
education  and  your  memories    I've  had  my  mind  taken  away,  but 

have  got  it  back  again.  More  or  less I  have  now  decided  I  feel 

like  making  money  on  my  own,  and  will.  Much  work,  but  shall." 
In  fact,  Leila  was  then  unable  to  do  much  work.  She  became  in- 
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creasingly  erratic,  throwing  her  jewelry  onto  the  street  and  once 
walking  naked  down  Fifth  Avenue  under  her  fur.  according  to  her 
daughters.  Caroline's  diaries  from  the  time  show  that  over  an  eight- 
year  period,  until  1978,  she  repeatedly  had  her  mother  committed 
to  mental  wards,  and  the  police  sometimes  had  to  come  to  the 
apartment  with  a  straitjacket.  Leila  denies  such  erratic  behavior 
and  admits  being  committed  only  once,  no  straitjacket  required. 
While  Leila  was  away,  Caroline  would  stay  either  with  her  grand- 
mother or  with  Henry  Luce,  in  his  Sutton  Place  apartment. 

There,  she  claims,  he  tried  to 
rape  her  more  than  once,  after  he'd 
made  himself  his  nightly  cocktail. 
She  says  that  she  told  her  mother 
about  one  such  episode,  but  that 
Leila  was  nonchalant.  "Hank  was 
my  darling  friend,  he  was  my  lover, 
I  adored  him  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
cause  problems,"  Leila  told  John 
Aretakis. 

In  her  deposition,  Leila  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "When  you're  drunk  you 
do  a  lot  of  things  and  you  black  out. 
you  don't  even  know  you  did  it  so 
what  was  the  point  of  my  asking 
Hank  about  something  he  might  re- 
member or  might  not  remember? . . . 
It  didn't  put  her  [Caroline]  at  risk 
because  she  pushed  him  away.  She 
was  capable  of  pushing  him  away 
and  taking  care  of  herself  obvious- 
ly." Her  mother's  response  came  as 
no  surprise  to  Caroline,  she  says, 
since  Leila  had  a  habit  of  asking 
her  to  walk  into  the  lovers*  bedroom 
right  after  they'd  had  sex  and  climb 
into  bed  between  them.  In  her  de- 
position Leila  called  that  idea  "dis- 
gusting." 

Caroline  also  claims  Luce  tried 
to  bed  her  in  his  Fishers  Island  house,  while  her 
mother  slept  in  another  bed  in  the  same  room. 
Leila  denies  it,  saying  that  Caroline  is  exaggerat- 
ing. She  laughed  off  Caroline's  claims  to  Victoria 
and  Matthew  in  a  letter:  "I  did  point  out  to  him 
that  climbing  into  bed  with  Caroline  when  he  was 
stark  naked  wasn't  exactly  the  best  thing  to  do." 

At  the  time.  Caroline  stayed  mute  about  her  feelings  toward 
Luce  because  she  prayed  he  might  be  the  solution  to  their  mother's 
problems.  "All  we  wanted  was  for  him  to  marry  her  so  she  could 
stop  obsessing  about  it,"  says  Caroline. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  until  much  later. 

When  asked  now  why  Luce  did  not  marry  her  in  the  1970s,  Leila 
has  one  answer:  "Clare  Boothe  Luce."  Hank  Luce's  stepmother,  the 
playwright  and  former  Republican  congresswoman,  was  by  now  en- 
tering her  70s.  living  alone  in  Hawaii.  A  tough  personality,  she  liked 
to  have  her  own  way,  talked  a  lot.  and  had  dinners  thrown  in  her 
honor,  according  to  Sylvia  Jukes  Morris.  She  did  not  think  Leila  a 
suitable  match  for  her  stepson,  so  she  introduced  him  to  Nancy  Bry- 
an Cassiday.  a  glamorous  woman  she  knew  in  Hawaii,  and  Hank 
obligingly  married  her.  Two  days  before  the  wedding,  on  August  13, 
1975.  Luce  wrote  Caroline  a  letter  in  a  spidery  masculine  scrawl, 
promising  to  pay  for  her  school  expenses  for  the  next  two  years.  It 
concludes  with  just  a  hint  of  sorrowful  relief:  "I  gave  your  mother 
the  best  I  could  for  four  years,  and  tried  mj  est  to  solve  her  many 
problems.  That  I  failed  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 

Nancy  brings  to  me  great  joy  and  peace     d  tranquility,  which 


I  now  need  more  than  anything.  You  would  like  her. 
you,  Caroline,  and  I  love  you." 


I  shall  miss 


I 


Was  my  mother 

this  evil,  awful  monster? 
No."  said  Matthew. 


HAVE  YOURSELF 
A  MERRY  LITTLE  CHRISTMAS 

Caroline,  Victoria,  Matthew, 

and  Leila,  with  Arthur 
(seated),  celebrate  Christmas 
at  1160  Fifth  Avenue  in  1971. 


n  1975,  Leila  married  a  wealthy  Chicago  businessman,  William 
Musham.  The  marriage  lasted  less  than  three  years.  "The  magic 
mushroom  turned  into  a  poisonous  toadstool"  is  how  Leila  de- 
scribed it.  Her  children  thought  Musham  a  decent  man.  He  paid  for 
Matthew  and  Caroline  to  go  to  college  and  gave  them  stock  in  an  elec- 
tronics company,  Gould  Inc.  When  Leila  sought  alimony  from  Mu- 
sham, Matthew  was  so  indignant 
that  he  testified  against  his  mother. 
Musham's  son,  William  junior, 
recalls  that  Leila  was  also  far  too 
"decadent"  for  the  conservative 
Mushams.  "She  was  like  Tallulah 
Bankhead,"  he  says.  "I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it." 

In  1978,  Leila  went  to  India  for 
two  months  to  visit  Victoria,  who 
had  married  musician  Jonathan 
Barlow  and  was  living  an  ascetic 
life  there.  It  was  a  trip  that  was  to 
cause  many  future  problems  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter.  Vic- 
toria felt  that  her  mother  wanted 

only  to  "go  shopping She  didn't 

even  want  to  meet  the  Dalai  La- 
ma." By  the  time  Victoria  returned 
to  New  York  in  1986,  single  again, 
she  had  told  her  mother  in  a  letter 
that  she  did  not  want  to  see  her; 
she  wanted  a  break.  She  lived  off 
her  earnings  as  a  street  vendor  of 
African  art  outside  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  and  embarked  on 
therapy  to  exorcise  the  demons  of 
her  past.  Her  mother  tried  to  vis- 
it her  street  stall,  but  Victoria  re- 
buffed her.  Victoria  started  research- 
ing her  family's  history,  spending  hours  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Occasionally  her  moth- 
er sent  her  flowers— white  lilies,  which  Victo- 
ria considered  funereal  and  therefore  a  death 
threat.  Leila  acknowledges  sending  flowers  for 
Easter  but  says  they  had  no  sinister  implications. 


I 


n  the  late  1980s,  Henry  Luce  reappeared  in  Leila's  life,  follow- 
ing Nancy  Luce's  death,  in  1987.  Once  again  Leila  was  anxious 
to  marry  him.  "He  calls  me  his  "dear.*  his  'marvel.'  and  tells  me 
he  loves  me,"  she  wrote  Caroline.  "I  call  him  my  "darling,'  my  'mir- 
acle.' and  tell  him  I  love  him.  He  needs  a  wife.  I  need  a  husband." 
This  time  he  proposed.  They  were  married  on  January  5.  1990, 
at  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  reception  at 
the  Explorers  Club.  "I  think  he  figured  I  would  be  useful  to  him  in 
some  way.  That  I  would  look  after  him  or  I  would  fill  some  need," 
Leila  explains,  adding  that  Luce  was  now  getting  old. 

Victoria  read  of  her  mother's  marriage  to  Luce  in  the  newspa- 
per. She  says  she  felt  nauseated.  She  wrote  Leila  a  letter,  delivered 
via  her  lawyer,  asking  for  her  papers  and  diaries  and  saying  she 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Leila  or  Hank  because  of  his  alleged 
sexual  abuse  of  Caroline  "with  you  watching.  It  is  for  this  reason 
and  because  of  his  reputation  as  an  alcoholic  and  sadist  that  I 
want  no  contact  with  him  either.  Or  anything  from  him —  I  con- 
sider your  attempts  to  contact  me  as  harassment  and  invasion  of 
privacy.  I  will  take  legal  action  against  you  if  you  continue." 
Leila  did  not  mention  this  latest  development  to  her  hus- 
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band  of  less  than  two  months.  She  responded 
to  Aretakis:  "I  said  nothing  about  all  this 

to  Hank I  [didn't]  want  to  bother  him,  I 

want[ed]  him  to  be  happy." 

Caroline  says  she  did  not  support  Victoria 
back  then,  preferring  to  stay  quiet  because  she 
was  afraid  of  Leila's  wrath.  "I  hoped  that  it 
would  all  go  away,"  she  says. 

In  1987,  Caroline  had  married  Oliver  Nichol- 
son, a  British-born  academic  who  became  an 
associate  professor  of  classics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis.  The  couple  had 
three  children.  The  Nicholsons  divided  their 
time  between  Minne- 
sota and  their  tiny  cot- 
tage outside  Tiverton, 
in  Devon.  England. 

At  the  outset  of  her 
marriage  to  Luce,  Leila 
wrote  to  Caroline,  warn- 
ing her  that  he  was  tight 
with  money:  "Please 
tell  Oliver  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money 
Hank  has,  I  have  a  mod- 
est income  and  can't  be  as  generous  as  I  would  like  to  be— people 
with  a  lot  of  money  are  usually  very  selfish  and  thoughtless  of  every- 
one else  except  when  it  suits  their  conveniences— enough  said 

Hank  has  paid  off  my  debts,  given  me  security  for  life,  or  as  long  as 
possible— let's  hope  forever— for  me  to  be  pleasing  to  him  and  sooth- 
ing and  to  make  life  happy  for  him.  He  needs  to  be  loved." 

In  1985  she  had  made  a  will  on  a  rough  piece  of  paper,  nam- 
ing Caroline  executor.  In  1995,  Leila  cleaned  out  her  apartment, 
giving  its  contents  to  Caroline  and  Matthew.  And  in  dribs  and 
drabs  she  did  give  money  co  Caroline,  partly,  says  Leila,  because 
she  felt  guilty  for  what  her  youngest  child  had  been  through. 
"Because  she'd  been  there  when  I  had  a  nervous  breakdown,  of 
course,  in  the  60s."  she  says. 

Caroline  got  money  for  a  Volvo  and  an  annual  gift  of  $10,000. 
Leila  supplied  the  down  payment  for  the  house  in  Minnesota,  and 
while  Oliver's  inheritance  bought  the  house  in  Devon.  Leila's  mon- 
ey paid  for  an  addition. 

But,  Caroline  says,  the  financial  gifts  had  strings  attached,  and  she 
began  to  resent  Leila  and  Hank:  "We  used  to  stop  for  very  short  peri- 
ods of  time'"  at  Brillig  in  the  summer  or  Sutton  Place  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing or  Christmas.  "That's  about  as  long  as  I  could  stand  being  with 
Leila."  She  adds  she  was  careful  to  keep  her  children  away  from  her 


"I  did  point  out  to  Henry 

that  climbing  into  bed  with 
Caroline  when  he  was  stark  naked 
wasn't  exactly  the  best  thing  to  do." 


mother,  because  she  was  scared  the  old  demons  might  re- 
turn. In  Victoria's  deposition  she  claims  that  Matthew  had 
had  a  worrisome  encounter  with  his  mother  in  the  early 
80s,  when  he  found  her  in  his  garden  chasing  his  two-year- 
old  son  with  garden  shears  and  crying  out  that  she  wanted 
to  cut  off  his  "pecker  wecker."  Matthew  says  this  event 
never  occurred.  And  Leila  responded  in  her  deposition: 
"Totally  nonsense,  nothing  happened." 

In  2001,  Caroline  started  to  fall  apart,  mainly  because 
of  her  crumbling  marriage.  She  was  hospitalized  a  cou- 
ple of  times,  drank,  overdosed  on  Valium,  and  started 
to  get  counseling  and  help.  She  asked  her  mother  for 
money  from  her  grandfather's  trust  to  help  pay  for  a  di- 
vorce. Instead  Leila  personally  sent  her  daughter's  law- 
yers $25,000  meant  as  a  loan. 

In  February  2002,  Leila  asked  Caroline  to 
get  a  cell  phone.  Caroline  refused.  Leila's  written 
response  began  as  follows:  "I'm  sorry,  Laline,  to 
realize,  after  all  these  years,  that  you  have  no 
concern,  no  understanding,  no  appreciation  of 
me  and  no  real  love  or  affection."  Caroline  says 
she  counted  69  instances  of  "I,"  "me,"  and  "my- 
self in  this  letter. 

In  the  summer  of  2002.  despite  their  impend- 
ing divorce,  both  Oliver  and  Caroline  went 
to  Brillig;  money  was  clearly  on  their  minds. 
The  couple  talked  to  Leila,  then  Hank,  who 
turned  them  down.  "I  am  not  a  bank,"  he  said. 
As  a  compromise  the  Luces  said  they  would  pay 
for  just  one  child's  education— the  eldest's— and 
they  would  see  about  the  others  when  their  time 
came.  For  Caroline, 
the  singling  out  of  her 
eldest  child  reminded 
her  all  too  clearly  of 
Leila's  preference  for 
her  older  sister.  "I  just 
thought,  Oh  no,  not 
again,"  she  says. 

For  the  sake  of 
Faith's  education, 
Caroline  says,  she  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and 
returned  home.  Suddenly,  Leila  telephoned,  asking  for  the  return 
of  a  group  of  Joseph  Cornell  artworks,  including  photos  of  her- 
self, in  Caroline's  possession  since  1995.  Caroline  suspects  that 
her  mother  feared  she  might  sell  them  for  cash.  "For  Leila  that 
was  very  frightening  because  it  meant  that  I  would  be  financially 
independent  of  her."  (Caroline  indeed  eventually  put  them  up  for 
sale  on  consignment  through  a  gallery.  Leila  purchased  them 
back  in  late  2002  for  about  $86,000.) 

Caroline  received  a  certified  letter  from  Hank  on  September  6. 
2002.  "If  I  have  not  received  it  [a  registered  receipt  of  the  letter] 
within  three  working  days  of  your  return  to  Minneapolis.  I  shall 
send  a  person  to  seek  out,  obtain  and  return  the  material"  was  how 
the  letter  ran.  Leila  maintains  that  she  had  never  given  the  Cornell 
artworks  to  Caroline,  merely  lent  them. 
Caroline  snapped. 
On  September  24.  2002,  she  wrote  a  four-page  letter: 

Dear  Hank  and  Leila. 

The  troubles  in  my  marriage,  my  children  growing  up.  and  now  my 
divorce  have  all  helped  to  bring  into  focus  the  blur  that  was  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  life. 

Over  the  last  several  months  I  have  broken  the  secrecy  about  the  trau- 
ma you  both  know  I  endured,  and  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  impact 
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ax  Skinner  doesn't  do  weekends  or  take  holidays. 

Max  Skinner  makes  money." 


"This  place  doesn't  suit  my  lite." 

"No,  it's  your  life  that  doesn't  suit  this  place." 


ery  single  one  of  my  memories  takes  place 

within  about  a  hundred  steps  from  this  spot" 


"Are  they  good  memories?" 

"...they're  grand." 


a  good  year 
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they  have  had  on  me  and  what  went  wrong  and  why  I  wasn't  happy. 

For  years  I  tried  to  block  out  the  memories,  make  light  of  the  atroci- 
ties, forget  the  abuse  and  its  consequences  and  to  play  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful and  loving  daughter.  Leila,  you  justified  your  neglect  of  your  children, 
your  corruption,  and  your  violence  by  saying  that  it  was  because  you 
were  broke,  you  went  crazy,  Yvor  left  you.  And  when  that  didn't  work 
you  made  me  feel  afraid,  guilty,  selfish,  and  responsible  for  what  had  gone 
wrong— I  was  the  one  who  called  the  police  and  had  you  committed  year 
after  year  after  year,  so  it  was  all  my  fault  anyway.  And  Hank,  you  used 
fear  and  intimidation  to  make  me  feel  stupid,  inept,  and  worthless.  I  shook 
like  a  frightened  rabbit  whenever  I  was  around  you.  You  both  forced  me 
to  be  mute,  silent,  ashamed.  You  both  made  me  feel  unattractive,  clumsy, 
overweight,  graceless,  boring,  ignorant,  common  and  dumb 

How  could  my  mother  permit  a  grown  man  with  whom  she  was  her- 
self intimate,  to  get  into  bed 


Caroline  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a  restraining 
order— instead,  she  had  to  file  suit  for  sexual  abuse. 
He  agreed  to  work  on  a  contingency-fee  basis. 
Caroline  says  she  sat  down  with  Faith  and  ex- 
plained what  she  was  going  to  do  and  why.  Her 
daughter  says  that  she  was  relieved  when  her 
mother  told  her  a  little  of  her  own  past,  as  she  had 
been  bottling  up  what  she  felt  was  really  "creepy" 
behavior  on  her  grandmother's  part.  Leila  says  that 
her  granddaughter  has  been  "brainwashed"  into 
believing  she  was  the  victim  of  sexually  aggressive 
behavior.  "Why  would  I  want  my  granddaughter 
to  jump  in  the  bath  with  me?"  she  asks.  "I  gained 
40  pounds  after  I  got  married  to  Hank  and  gave 
up  smoking  and  went  on  this  cortisone  treatment 

for  emphysema I  don't  want  to  look  at  myself." 

The  clutch  of  letters  she  sent  Faith  during  2002 
and  2003  show  how  upset  she  is  by  her  grand- 
daughter's rejection.  In  the  fall  of  2002,  Leila 
wrote  to  her  daughter  to  say  she  would  no  longer 
pay  Faith's  school  fees,  and  Faith  left  St.  Leonards 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Caroline  claims  she  no  longer  cares  what  the 
outcome  of  the  case  is— although  she  was  upset 
during  the  depositions  not  to  hear  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  abuse  from  her  mother.  She  says 
she  was  shocked  when  Victoria  got  in  touch  to  of- 
fer help  after  the  suit  was  filed— and  that  the  pair 
were  never  in  "cahoots,"  as  has  been  claimed  by  Leila.  Sitting  at 
her  kitchen  table,  Caroline  lifted  her  arms  in  the  air  like  a  child. 
"I'm  finally  free,"  she  said,  almost  singing  the  words. 

Unlike  Caroline,  Victoria  has  been  open  about  her  hatred  of  her 
mother  for  years.  She  joined  an  online  group  of  alleged  victims  of 
so-called  Narcissistic  Personality  Disorder— and  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Nicky  Skye  talked  about  her  mother  at  length.  "She  was  deter- 
mined to  testify,"  says  Aretakis,  "even  though  she  was  between  chemo- 
therapy and  radiation  at  the  time."  When  asked  during  her  deposition 
why  her  daughters  would  invent  such  lurid  stories  if  they  were  not  true, 
Leila  blames  LSD.  "That  can  incubate  and  cause  all  sorts  of  mental 

disturbances  and  derange- 


Have  I  done  things  of 

which  I  am  not  proud? 
Yes,  I  have''  savs 


with  her  chipped-toothed. 
seventh  grade  daughter  and 
watch  him  try  to  rape  her? 
The  memory  of  it  hits  me 
like  a  hammer  every  time  I 
visit  Fishers  Island 

The  most  recent  attempts 
you  have  both  made  to  hurt 
me,  threaten  me,  bully  me  to 
submission  pall  by  compari- 
son to  the  atrocities  I  suffered 
throughout  the  first  half  of  my 
life.  I  don't  expect  an  apology 

for  what  happened.  An  apology  wouldn't  even  come  close  to  soothing  the 
hurt  or  mending  the  irrevocable  damage  you  have  caused. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  that  you  no  longer  call  the  shots . . . 


Leila  says  she  was  devastated  to  receive  such  a  "horrible,  horrible 
letter."  Her  response  was  to  send  a  barrage  of  her  own  letters  to 
Faith  at  St.  Leonards,  a  boarding  school  in  Scotland  that  Faith  was 
attending,  in  which  she  was  careful  not  to  mention  the  rift  with 
Caroline.  Caroline  wanted  her  daughter  left  alone.  She  called  a  law- 
yer in  Minnesota  to  try  to  obtain  a  cease-and-desist  order. 

This  lawyer  asked  her  why  she  was  so  concerned  about  letters  from  an 
elderly  woman  who  suffered  from  chronic  emphysema  and  could  bare- 
ly walk  unassisted,  so  Caroline  explained  her  version  of  the  family  history. 

The  lawyer  put  Caroline  in  touch  with  John  Aretakis.  Aretakis  told 


ments."  Victoria  and  Caro- 
line admit  to  experimenting 
with  drugs  in  their  adoles- 
cence, but  insist  their  mem- 
ories are  perfectly  clear. 
"What  a  waste,"  she  says 

PI  \f\         Rllt        h^H      of  her  dauSnters  ■  "I  gave 
UOLLCL,       U 111  1  11CUJ.     them  everything  and  look 

i  *)*)  what  they've  done  with  it. 

a  nervous  breakdown.  They  are  quite,  quhe  dead 

to  me.  I  don't  even  think 
about  them."  She  shows  me  a  letter  of  support  from  the  syndicated 
columnist  Liz  Smith.  Her  office  is  strewn  with  papers.  There  are  files 
marked  with  dates  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  old  photographs.  She  tells 
me  she  is  at  long  last  beginning  her  memoirs.  At  the  end  of  our  inter- 
view she  shows  me  out  of  her  apartment,  shuffling  and  gasping  for 
air.  Just  for  a  moment  she  looks  uncharacteristically  small  and  tired. 
"You  know,  darling,"  she  says  to  me,  "what  I  was  30  years  ago  I  am 
not  now.  All  my  life  I  have  evolved.  Have  I  done  things  of  which  I 
am  not  proud?  Yes,  I  have.  But  I  had  a  nervous  breakdown." 

It  strikes  me  that  Mrs.  Luce  sees  herself  as  a  woman  who  suc- 
cessfully bent  life's  challenges  to  her  will.  With  so  many  battles 
behind  her,  so  many  loves  come  and  gone,  so  much  to  record  for 
posterity,  she  will  not  now  easily  let  her  daughters  rip  the  script  of 
her  life  out  of  her  hands.  D 
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Kichard  Ford  will  tell  you  he's  still  got  a  few  arrows  in  his  ass. 
It  has  not  always  been  as  easy  as  it  looks  now— handsome 
list,  beautiful  wife,  all  that  success.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
ally  wanted  to  be  a  sportswriter,  like  the  title  character  in  his 
He  had  tried  teaching  and  law  school,  picked  up  an 
ublished  two  small  novels— small  as  in  kind  critics, 
js  probably  at  least  some  money  in  journalism, 
rts,  so  he  got  some  of  his  writing  together  and 
nted.  Word  came  back  that  he  shouid  stick 
J;dn't  know  what  else    -  do  but  try  another 
?  about  a  g      /^ho's  a  sportswriter  That  guy  became 
oe,  who  says  at  one  point,  "I  ha    written  all  I  was 
rite  . . .  and  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  that.  If  more 
writers  , ,-crld  wr  .!- ' '    .  saved  a  lot  of  bad  books." 

Amen.  Bui  ,e  trilogy  that  ends  with  the 


publication  this  month  of  The  Lay  of  the  Land.  In  the  middle  came 
Independence  Day  (1995),  which  won  both  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
the  PEN/Faulkner  award— an  unprecedented  double.  Forget  any 
silliness  about  "neo-Faulknerism"  (an  early  arrow);  Frank  Bas- 
combe  sells  New  Jersey  real  estate  to  make  a  living.  And  here's  the 
biq  clue:  for  people  who  have  known  Richard  Ford  over  the  years, 
real  estate  has  always  been  his  context.  He  has  lived  in  14  states 
plus  France  and  Mexico,  and  he  can  remember  every  house.  He's 
moved  so  much  not  just  because  he  could  but  because  he  is  mar- 
ried to  Kristina  Hensley,  an  urban  planner  whose  career  took  them 
from  Princeton  to  Missoula  to  New  Orleans.  Married  38  years,  he 
has  dedicated  all  of  his  nine  books  to  her  and  only  her.  Ford  writes 
about  the  weirdness  of  the  ordinary,  the  intensity  of  the  everyday. 
Nothing  is  mundane.  Frank  Bascombe  calls  life  a  "high-wire  act  of 
normalcy."  Richard  Ford  lives  it.  -TERRY  McDONELL 
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Flagship  Boutique  -  730  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  NY  -  (212)  246-5555 

Bal  Harbour  Shops  -  9700  Collins  Avenue  -  Bal  Harbour,  FL  -  (305)  861-5475 

Piaget  at  The  Breakers  -  One  South  County  Road  -  Palm  Beach,  FL  -  (561)  659-8481 

www.piaget.com  -  I-877-8PIAGET 
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THE  ICEMAN 

Jacob  Arabo,  photograpf 
in  the  Jacob  &  Co.  flagsh 
store,  in  New  York  City,  od 
August  22,  2006. 


Is  Hip-Hops 

Jeweler  on  the  Rocks? 

Jacob  Arabo  owes  his  jewelry  empire  to  hip-hop.  But  now  the  man  whose 

diamond-encrusted  watches,  crosses,  and  Jesus  pendants  decorate 

everyone  from  Jay-Z  to  Diddy  to  50  Cent  has  been  snared  by  the  underbelly  of  rap: 

accused  of  laundering  drug  money  for  Detroit's  Black  Mafia  Family 

By  Nancy  Jo  Sales 


He  left  his  house  around  9:30  on  the  morning 
of  June  15.  the  day  he  was  arrested.  He  had 
dressed  in  a  charcoal-gray  suit  with  red  pin- 
stripes made  for  him  by  his  friend  the  Italian 
designer  Domenico  Vacca. 
Jacob  always  looked  good;  from  the  time 
he  opened  his  stall  in  the  Kaplan  Jewelry  Ex- 
change, in  Manhattan's  Diamond  District,  when  he  was  just  21,  he 
had  dressed  dip-down.  fly.  He'd  learned  some  hip-hop  slang  along 
the  way.  They  had  all  come  to  him:  LL  Cool  J,  Biggie  Smalls,  Jay-Z. 
They're  the  ones  who  named  him  "Jacob  the  Jeweler." 
Jacob,  born  Yakov  Arabov  in  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan,  went  by  Ja- 
cob Arabo  professionally,  although  everybody  from  his  wife  to  the 
Prince  of  Dubai  called  him  just  Jacob.  It  was  more  than  his  name 
now    it  was  a  modern  brand,  synonymous  with  bling. 

And  yet,  there  was  something  old-world  about  Jacob.  With  his 
thick  black  hair  slicked  back  in  its  1940s  matinee-idol  waves,  he 
could  have  been  an  extra  out  of  Casablanca— some  savvy-looking 
guest  at  Rick's  Cafe,  winning  at  the  roulette  table. 

He  got  into  his  car.  a  black  Maybach,  an  expensive  ride,  around 
S500.000.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  hip-hop  in  Jacob  too.  He  could  un- 


derstand the  pleasure  of  ostentation.  He'd  come  to  this  country  at  14. 
and  now,  at  41.  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous  jewelers  in  the  world. 

His  Jacob  &  Co.  didn't  do  Harry  Winston's  sales  (although  it 
made  some  cake  at  S20  million  in  gross  receipts  per  year),  but  in 
terms  of  design  it  had  become  highly  influential.  It  meant  something 
to  have  a  "Jacob."  one  of  his  giant,  diamond-encrusted  "Five  Time 
Zone"  watches,  costing  anywhere  from  $5,500  to  SI  million.  Every- 
body wore  them  now.  Leo.  Bono.  Shaq.  Elton  John  had  bought  22 
of  them  to  give  away  as  presents.  They  all  came  to  Jacob. 

His  wife,  Angela,  got  into  the  car  beside  him  and  fastened  her 
seat  belt.  She  was  a  petite,  raven-haired  beauty,  a  Bukharan  Jew 
like  himself,  from  a  city  outside  Tashkent.  They  had  married  in 
Queens  when  she  was  20  and  he  was  24. 

She  looked  very  nice,  as  usual,  that  morning,  in  a  cream-colored 
suit,  her  hair  pinned  back  in  a  curly  halo.  Jacob  had  named  his  line 
of  Angel  watches  after  her.  J.Lo  wore  one.  So  did  Paris  Hilton. 

Their  driver.  Alex,  pulled  out  of  the  driveway  of  their  multi- 
million-dollar brick  Colonial  in  leafy  Forest  Hills.  Queens.  20  min- 
utes from  Manhattan. 

Jacob  never  imagined  that,  like  something  out  of  a  hip-hop  song, 
the  police  were  trailing  him  into  the  city.  As  the  car  turned  west 
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onto  the  Long  Island  Expressway,  the  Manhattan  skyline  appeared 
before  him,  the  Empire  State  Building  rising  like  a  platinum  castle. 
Maybe  Jacob  had  imagined  it  in  diamonds.  He  had  put  diamonds 
on  all  kinds  of  things,  from  rapper  Slick  Rick's  eye  patch  to  the  hood 
ornament  on  A  Bathing  Ape  founder  Nigo's  Rolls-Royce  Phantom. 

Ever  since  he'd  landed  in  New  York,  he  had  dreamed  of  owning  a 
piece  of  it.  and  now  he  did:  the  S12.1  million  landmark  town  house  on 
57th  at  Park,  where  he'd  moved  Jacob  &  Co.  in  2004.  Lenny  Kravitz 
had  come  to  the  opening  party.  The  windows  glittered  with  bling. 

At  10:15,  when  the  car  pulled  up,  there  were  six  New  York  cops 
standing  outside.  More  inside.  Drug-enforcement  agents  and  state 
police.  Jacob  opened  his  car  door. 

"How  you  doin'?"  said  a  man  standing  there,  commanding  offi- 
cer Glen  Morisano  of  the  N.YPD.'s  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force. 
"We  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest." 

Jacob  stared  at  him  a  moment,  smiled,  and  said,  "Come  on  in." 

He  had  a  reputation  for  being  accommodating. 

When  the  story  hit  the  papers  the  next  day  that  Jacob  the 
Jeweler  had  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  money-laundering 
for  a  notorious  Detroit-based,  alleged  drug 
gang  known  as  the  Black  Mafia  Family,  the 
question  nobody  seemed  able  to  answer  was: 
Why? 

The  New  York  Post  ran  the  story  on  its 
front  page— bling  sting;  "jacob  the  jew- 
eler" in  drug-$$  bust— with  a  picture  of 
Jacob  looking  debonair,  flashing  his  "Ja- 
cob." It  was  big  news  in  New  York,  where 
Jacob  had  become  a  sort  of  celebrity,  often 
snapped  at  events  with  other,  bona  fide  ce- 
lebrities—sometimes playfully  flashing  what 
looked  to  be  his  version  of  a  gang  sign.  His 
40th-birthday  party,  "held  at  the  Midtown 
Cipriani's,  was  said  to  cost  over  a  million 


At  41,  Jacob 

become  one  of  the  most  famous 
jewelers  in  the  world. 


dollars,"  reported  The  New  York  Times.  Four  hundred  guests— in- 
cluding his  friend  Sean  "Diddy"  Combs,  the  Bad  Boy  Entertain- 
ment mogul  whom  Jacob  called  "Uncle  PufF'— had  celebrated  as 
Mya,  Pras,  and  Boyz  II  Men  performed. 

The  United  States  District  Court  in  Detroit  had  provided  few  de- 
tails about  the  case.  A  single  paragraph  in  its  39-page  May  indictment 
of  the  Black  Mafia  Family  (in  which  "Jacob  the  Jeweler"  is  charged 
along  with  40  others  with  lively  and  multiple  a.k.a.'s)  said  that  "Jacob 
Arabov  facilitated  the  purchase  of  jewelry  utilizing  the  drug  proceeds 
of  Terry  Lee  Flenory,  Demetrius  Flenory"— the  brothers  who  were 
allegedly  B.M.F's  leaders— "in  order  to  conceal  the  true  source,  na- 
ture and  ownership  of  the  funds  involved  in  these  transactions." 

The  Flenory  brothers,  now  both  in  custody  in  Michigan,  pleaded 
not  guilty  earlier  this  year.  "[Terry]  is  not  connected  with  B.M.F.  in 
any  way."  said  his  lawyer.  William  Daniel,  on  the  phone.  "He  denies 
everything  in  the  indictment."  "[Demetrius]  denies  all  the  allegations 
in  the  indictment."  as  well,  said  his  lawyer,  James  Feinberg. 

Meanwhile  Jacob  the  Jeweler  had  worries.  He  was  also  being 


charged  with  "the  failure  to  file  Forms  8300"— required  by  the 
I.R.S.  for  cash  transactions  over  SI 0,000— "after  having  received 
large  sums  of  currency"  from  the  Flenory  brothers  "and  others  on 
their  behalf."  and  with  the  "knowing  acceptance  of  large  sums  of 
currency,  money  orders  and  cashier's  checks  from  persons  he  knew 
to  be  nominees"  of  the  Flenorys. 

"A  'nominee'  is  a  person  that  provides  fraudulent  qualifications 
and/or  identity  so  that  the  true  identity  of  the  money-launderer  is  con- 
cealed,'Vsays  Glen  Morisano  of  the  N.Y.P.D.,  considered  an  expert 
in  the  field. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrest,  Jacob's  high-powered  New  York  lawyer 
Benjamin  Brafman  issued  a  denial  of  all  the  charges  against  him,  say- 
ing, "All  of  the  cash  earned  by  Jacob  Arabov  from  the  sale  of  jewelry 
was  fully  reported,  and  all  the  appropriate  I.R.S.  forms  were  filed." 

"Based  on  the  materials  reviewed  to  date,"  Brafman  said  in  a 

statement  faxed  to  me  a  few 


GIRL'S  BEST  FRIEND 

Arabo  and  his  wife, 
Angela,  at  the  Museum  of 
Television  and  Radio, 
in  New  York  City,  in  2005. 


weeks  later,  "it  is  clear  to  us  that 
Mr.  Arabov  . . .  had  no  knowl- 
edge about  whether  or  not  any 
people  he  did  business  with  were 
themselves  engaged  in  any  un- 
lawful activity." 

"How  could  he  not  know?," 
I  asked  Brafman— whom  I  know  a  bit.  having 
watched  him  wipe  the  floor  with  the  prosecution 
in  Sean  Combs's  Club  New  York  shooting  trial, 
in  2001.  How  could  Jacob  not  know  that  these 
B.M.F.  guys  weren't  exactly  choirboys? 

"What  do  you  mean,  'How  could  he  not 
know?,'"  Brafman  said.  "A  person  comes  into 
the  store,  they're  involved  in  B.M.F,  they  say 
they're  involved  in  the  music  industry,  their  bill- 
boards are  on  display  in  Atlanta." 

B.M.F's  gigantic  billboard,  set  against  the 
Atlanta  skyline,  declared,  the  world  is  ours, 
a  line  from  Scarface.  But  it  could  have  been  re- 
ferring to  the  group's  drug  business  as  much  as 
its  record  label,  according  to  the  government, 
which  maintains  that  B.M.F.  Entertainment 
was  largely  a  front.  Between  the  early  90s  and 
2005,  B.M.F.  is  alleged  to  have  sold  at  least  $270  million  in 
cocaine,  from  a  Mexico-based  supplier,  through  a  sophisti- 
cated operation  extending  from  Detroit  to  Atlanta,  Los  An- 
geles. Miami.  St.  Louis.  Orlando,  and  Louisville. 

"The  overall  conspiracy  is  quite  large  and  quite  pow- 
erful," said  U.S.  Attorney  Stephen  Murphy  on  the  phone 
from  Detroit. 

A  two-year  investigation,  conducted  by  the  Detroit  PD. 
along  with  the  D.E.A..  I.R.S..  and  N.Y.P.D,  led  to  the  October  2005 
arrest  of  the  Flenory  brothers  and  26  others,  who  were  all  charged 
in  a  superseding  indictment. 

"These  are  bad  guys,"  said  a  detective  close  to  the  case.  "It's  not 
impossible  they  threatened  [Jacob]." 

"The  fact  is  that  Jacob  did  not  commit  the  crimes  he  is  charged 
with,"  said  Brafman. 

A  report  from  a  case  agent  with  the  N.Y.P.D.  alleges  that  B.M.F  "is 
responsible  for  numerous  acts  of  violence  including  the  murder  of  Sean 
'Puffy'  Combs's  bodyguard  Anthony  'Wolf  Jones"— Combs's  close 
friend,  who  drove  him  away  from  the  scene  of  the  Club  New  York 
shooting  in  1999.  While  it  has  been  alleged  that  Demetrius  "Meech" 
Flenory  killed  Wolf,  in  Atlanta  in  2003.  in  a  dispute  over  a  woman,  the 
case  agent's  report  says  that  Wolf  and  Meech  may  have  actually  been 
beefing  over  drug  territory,  according  to  an  informant.  "[Demetrius] 
has  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  murder  of  Anthony  Jones  and  in  no  way, 
shape,  or  form  was  he  involved  in  it,"  said  his  lawyer,  Feinberg. 
B.M.F.  had  lived  large  and,  as  they  say  in  hip-hop,  raw.  "We  got 
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our  own  houses,  cars,  clothes,  hos,"  bragged  Meech  in  a  reality-style 
B.M.F.  video.  They  were  known  for  throwing  lavish  parties  featuring 
live  exotic  animals,  and  for  taking  over  nightclubs,  sometimes  roll- 
ing -100  deep."  "I'll  spend  S50.000,  $100,000  in  the  motherfuckin' 
club."  Meech  said. 

When  they  came  to  New  York,  according  to  a  report  from  a  case 
agent  with  the  N.Y.P.D..  they  stayed  in  the  Presidential  Suite  at  a 
luxury  New  York  hotel  and  paid  "doormen  to  watch 
their  vehicles  instead  of  using  valets.  This  [was]  to  pre- 
vent security  or  the  authorities  from  searching  B.M.F. 
vehicles  for  guns  or  drugs." 

B.M.F.  also  flaunted  their  success  with  jewelry.  "Ev- 
erybody shining  like  new  money,"  Meech  said  in  their 
video,  and,  behind  him.  other  gang  members  literally 
shined,  dripping  with  pieces  by  Jacob  the  Jeweler. 

Having  jewelry  by  Jacob  perhaps  made  them  feel 
like  the  Wu-Tang  Clan,  even  if  they  would  never  be.  On 
the  B.M.F  Web  site  (BMFent.net).  Meech  can  be  seen 
decked  out  in  the  slick  executive  style  worn  these  days 
by  Jay-Z,  now  the  president  and  C.E.O.  of  Def  Jam  and  Roc-A-Fella 
Records.  But  while  Jay-Z,  a  former  crack  dealer  from  Brooklyn, 
rapped  the  kind  of  rhymes  that  get  hip-hop  called  poetry,  the  artists 
on  B.M.F's  label  never  showed  the  same  sort  of  promise. 

"We  thugged  out."  said  their  star  rapper.  Bleu  DaVinci,  driving 
around  waving  a  very  large  handgun  in  their  video.  "I  got  some  shit 
that'll  take  your  life.  That  shit's  gonna  blow  you  about  four  feet  back." 

What  B.M.F.  was  good  at,  according  to  the  government,  was 
not  only  selling  drugs  but  laundering  money.  "They  had  extensive 
methods."  said  Detective  Morisano.  "They'd  have  nominees  buy  them 
properties  and  luxury  vehicles." 

Of  B.M.F's  alleged  S270  million  haul,  Jacob  Arabov  is  sus- 
pected of  laundering  at  least  $5  million,  according  to  a  case  agent 
in  the  D.A.'s  office  in  Detroit.  "That's  just  one  seizure,"  said  the 
agent,  who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 


said  Brafman.  "It  all  gets  deposited  and  reported.  No  exceptions, 
regardless  of  the  client." 

If  Jacob  is  found  guilty,  he  could  be  facing  up  to  20  years  in  pris- 
on. "This  is  serious  business."  Murphy  said. 

"It's  a  bunch  of  bullshit,"  said  the  rapper  Busta  Rhymes,  a  longtime 
client  and  friend  of  Jacob's.  (Rhymes  has  been  in  the  news  recently, 
having  been  arrested  in  August  for  allegedly  assaulting  a  man  who 


B.M.F.S  billboard  in 

Atlanta  declared  THE  WOM  J)  IS 
OURS,  a  line  from  Scarface. 


spit  on  his  Maybach.)  "Anybody  that  affiliates  themselves  with  people 
that  are  from  the  street,  they  always  go  the  extra  mile  to  investigate 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  why  would  Jacob  come  this  far,  purchas- 
ing a  SI  2  million  building  on  57th  Street— why  would  he  do  anything 
illegally?  Before  Jacob,  criminals  were  buying  from  [lots  of  high-end 
jewelers],  but  you  never  heard  the  fucking  feds  indict  any  of  these 
other  motherfucking  people.  What  they  fucking  with  Jacob  for?" 


T 


But  why  would 
someone  as  suc- 
cessful as  Jacob  the 

Jeweler  do  this?.  I  asked.  "The  only  motiva- 
tion I  can  think  of  is  greed."  the  agent  said. 
"Maybe  there's  more  money  in  it  for  him." 

"Any  suggestion  that  Jacob  did  the  things 
he  in  accused  of  doing  for  financial  gain  are 
baseless  and  preposterous."  said  Brafman. 
"Jacob  is  a  very  successful  businessman  who  pays  a  fortune  in 
taxes." 

"It's  customer  service."  said  U.S.  Attorney  Stephen  Murphy,  also 
speculating  as  to  a  possible  motive  for  money-laundering.  "Your 
folks  come  in.  they  have  a  lot  of  money,  folks  without  jobs  buying 
$200,000  worth  of  jewelry;  it's  like.  "Hey,  I  can  help  you.'" 

"Jacob  &  Co.  has  very  strict  policies  on  how  cash  is  handled." 


here  must  be  some  mistake,"  Jacob  said  on  the  morning  of 
his  arrest  as  he  led  police  into  his  store,  according  to  a  detec- 
tive at  the  scene. 
"I  took  out  my  card,  and  he  looked  at  my  card,"  said  the  detective, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named,  "and  he  says  to  me,  'Oh.  I  knew  your  boss, 
or  your  former  boss,'  and  I  said.  'Really?'  And  he  goes,  'Yeah,  Rudy 
Giuliani.  I  made  his  Yankee  watch— very  close  friend  of  mine.'" 

"If  it  was  said,  it  was  in  casual  conversation."  Brafman  said  later. 
"Jacob  would  never  look  to  inject  any  of  his  famous  clients  into  this 
case.  Jacob  has  regular  customers  who  are  far  more  powerful  than 
the  former  mayor  of  New  York." 

Meanwhile,  Angela  had  become  "hysterical,"  according  to  the 
detective.  "She  just  kept  saying,  "I  don't  want  any  cops  in  the  front, 
I  don't  want  any  cops  in  here."  She  was  making  a  lot  of  demands. 

And  then  [a  police  officer]  sat  her 
down  and  said  to  her,  'Listen— we're 
all  gentlemen  here.  We  have  a  job 
to  do.'  And  then  he"— Jacob— "said 
to  her,  'Please.' " 

"I  think  Angela  was  very  upset." 
Brafman  said.  "As  any  wife  would 
be,  seeing  her  husband  arrested  for 
something  he  didn't  do.  I'm  not  say- 
ing these  things  were  said." 

Jacob  "kept  telling  us.  'This 
must  be  a  mistake.'  And  we  said  to 
him.  We're  looking  at  these  guys,  the 
B.M.F'  And  he  didn't  say  it,  but  you 
could  read  his  face,  like:  Oh.  shit.'  ya 
know?  Then  he  said,  'I'll  give  you  any- 
thing you  want,  open  the  safe:  But  we 
didn't  want  him  to  open  the  safe.  We 
were  interested  in  documents." 

The  D.E.A.  officials  at  the  scene  had  with  them  a  search  war- 
rant listing  35  items  sought  as  evidence:  invoices,  bank-deposit 
tickets,  and  files  related  to  specific  people  and  transactions.  One 
of  these  people  was  Damon  Thomas,  a  successful  producer 
and  songwriter  who  has  worked  with  Mariah  Carey  and  Jenni- 
fer Lopez.  He  is  also.  Vanity  Fair  has  been  told,  one  of  at  least 


RAPPERS'  DELIGHT 

From  left.  Busta  Rhymes  and  Jacob 
in  2003;  Christopher  "Notorious  B.I.G." 
Wallace  and  Sean  "Diddy"  Combs,  who  helped 
put  Jacob  on  the  map,  in  1997;  Russell  and 
Kimora  Lee  Simmons  with  Jccob  at  the 
V.F.  Oscar  party  earlier  this  year. 
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ive  witnesses  in  the  government's  case  against  Jacob  Arabov. 
Thomas.  37.  a  native  of  Kansas  City  who  now  lives  in  Los  Ange- 

es.  is  half  of  the  hip-hop  producing  team  the  Underdogs,  with  Har- 

ey  Mason  Jr..  son  ofHhe  great  jazz  drummer.  They  have  deals  with 

Dive  Davis's  J  Records  and  Universal  Music  Publishing.  They've 

md  several  Top  10  hits  and  received  a  Grammy  nomination  in 

!004  for  their  work  on  Justin  Timberlakes  Justified  album. 
In  2004.  Thomas,  according  to  police  sources,  became  involved 

n  producing  music  for  B.M.F.  Entertainment. 

Despite  numerous  attempts  to  reach  Thom- 

is,  neither  he  nor  an  attorney  for  him  offered 

iny  comment.) 
Sometime  later  that  year.  36-year-old  Terry 

-'lenory,  B.M.F.'s  alleged  co-leader,  introduced 

Tiomas  to  his  jeweler  in  New  York,  according 

o  authorities.  "Jacob  knew  of  B.M.F.  through 

Damon  Thomas."  countered  Brafman.  "Thorn- 
is  is  a  well-known  person  in  the  hip-hop  com- 

nunity.  Jacob's  understanding  of  B.M.F. 

vas  that  they  were  in  the  hip-hop  business." 

Thomas  became  a  big  customer 
}f  Jacob's,  but  apparently  he  didn't 

>ay  in  a  timely  fashion.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  2006.  Jacob  filed  a  S1.9 

nillion  lawsuit  against  Thomas, 

:harging  that,  between  2004  and 
2005.  Thomas  "purchased  numer- 
ous pieces  of  jewelry."  and  owed 
lacob  &  Co.  S950.000.  The  suit 

also  alleged  that  on  June  21.  2005.  Thomas  "borrowed  various  pieces 
of  jewelry"  worth  $965,000  "and  [was]  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
return  any  portion  of  the  jewelry." 

When  Thomas  was  informed  of  Jacob's  suit  by  the  New  York 

Post,  the  paper  said  he  "sounded  flabbergasted 'This  isn't  right." 

he  said,  contending  Jacob  Arabo  . . .  was  blaming  Thomas  for  a 
dispute  with  an  unidentified  third  person."  Later  on  the  same  day. 
Jacob  dropped  the  lawsuit. 

What  was  going  on  between  Jacob  and  Damon  Thomas? 
Flash  back  to  July  11,  2005.  and  imagine  a  stretch  of  Illinois 
highway.  A  sheriff  with  the  Bonds  County  Sheriffs  Department 
stopped  Terry  Flenory  for  speeding,  according  to  an  N.Y.P.D. 
case  summary.  "During  this  stop  the  sheriff  noticed  a  significant 
marijuana  smell  emanating  from  the  vehicle,"  said  the  police 
document. 

While  searching  the  vehicle,  the  sheriff  reported  that  he  found  a 


Flenory  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  had  in  fact  belonged  to  Thomas. 
"Mr.  Flenory  has  no  comments  about  any  statements  made  by 
Damon  Thomas,"  said  his  lawyer.  William  Daniel. 

"Thomas  stated  that  he  did  come  to  N.Y.  along  with  Flenory." 

the  police  report  continues,  "and  that  they  did  meet  with  Arabov 

in  order  to  fill  out  paperwork  so  that  Thomas  could  make  a  claim 

that  the  jewelry  seized  from  Flenory  had  belonged  to  Thomas." 

On  May  11,  2006,  Damon  Thomas  testified  before  a  Detroit 

grand  jury  as  to  his 
association  with 
Flenory. 


J 


I 


HEAVY  METAL 

From  left:  50  Cent  at  the  opening  of 
Jacob's  flagship  store,  in  2004;  Jacob  fan  Kanye 
West;  Nigo  and  Pharrell  Williams  show  off 
some  of  Jacob's  designs  at  the  2006  MTV 
Video  Music  Awards. 


* 


"I  think  desperate  people  do  desperate  things 

when  they  get  in  trouble  to  get  out  of  it,"  said 

Brafman.  "When  you're  a  high-profile  person  like  Jacob  you're 

vulnerable.  From  what  I've  been  able  to  put  together,  for  every 

transaction  that  requires  a  form  we  have  a  form." 

"The  I.R.S.  agents  are  still  reviewing  the  financial  records  that 
had  been  seized  from  the  warrant  executed  at  Jacob  the  Jeweler's 
business,"  says  a  police  report  from  June  20, 2006.  "However,  as  an 
estimate  at  this  point  they  can  say  that  Arabov  had  falsified  records 
at  least  approximately  22  times  just  from  the  22  pieces  of  jewelry 
that  were  seized  from  Flenory  at  the  time  of  his  arrest." 


J 


'There  must  be  some 

mistake,"  Jacob  told  cops  on  the 
morning  of  fois  arrest. 


stash  of  jewelry,  later  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  $4  million.  After 
being  arrested,  Terry  Flenory  told  cops  that  the  jewelry  had  been 
rented  for  a  "video/photo  shoot ...  by  Damon  Thomas  from  'Jacob 
the  Jeweler  of  N.Y.""  said  the  same  case  summary. 

Released  on  bail,  Flenory  (who  was  not  indicted  for  drug  con- 
spiracy until  that  October)  called  Thomas  and  asked  him  for  a 
favor:  to  be  a  nominee,  said  the  N.Y.PD.  document.  Flenory  alleg- 
edly requested  that  Thomas  come  to  New  York  with  him  in  order 
to  meet  with  Jacob  and  make  a  claim  that  the  jewelry  seized  from 


acob  wasn't  sure  what  was  going  on  as  he  led  cops  upstairs 
to  his  second-floor  office  on  the  morning  of  his  arrest.  His 
bookkeeper  was  already  there  being  interviewed  by  police. 
She  had  let  them  in  the  store  when  she  arrived  at  8:15. 

"His  wife.  Angela,  told  her.  'Don't  say  anything.'"  said  a  po- 
lice officer  who  had  been  at  the  scene. 

"I  think  the  reaction  was  "We  need  to  get  a  lawyer.' 
It  was  perfectly  understandable."  said  Brafman. 

But  the  bookkeeper  had  already  been  talking.  "She 
said,  i  told  him  he  shouldn't  get  involved  w  ith  them."  *" 
meaning  B.M.F,  said  the  detective  with  the  N.Y.P.D. 
"She  said.  'They  would  come  in  with  bags  of  money. 
Most  times  we  would  count  it  upstairs."'  but  some- 
times "  'they  would  count  the  money  right  downstairs." 
She  said,  i  knew  it."" 

"The  employee  in  question  steadfastly  denies  mak- 
ing that  statement,"  said  Brafman. 

"What  she  also  may  have  been  referring  to,'*  Braf- 
man went  on.  "was  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  problem  with 
some  of  the  purchases  by  B.M.F.  because  some  of  their  checks 
did  not  clear" 

When  cops  looked  in  the  safe,  they  found  five  pieces  of  custom- 
made  jewelry  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  B.M.F.  which  kept  an 
account  at  the  store:  large  pendants  with  the  gang's  logo  in  dia- 
monds. "B.M.F.  4  Life."  one  said. 

"I  said  to  [Jacob].  Listen— what's  B.M.F.  stand  for?'"  said  a  police 
officer  who  was  at  the  scene.  "And  he  said,  i  don't  know.  Be  My 
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It.''  And  I  was  like.  'Yo,  man.  come  on.'" 
Idon't  believe  Jacob  said  that,"  said 
lan.  "but  if  he  did.  it  was  him,  under 
Insion  of  the  moment,  trying  to  inject 
]  humor."  They  led  Jacob  out  the  front 

store  in  handcuffs. 

[is  wife  is  telling  me.  'You  can't  walk 
jut  the  front    he's  not  a  crook.  You 

)ut  handcuffs  on  him.' "  continued  the 
"And  I  said,  'Look,  he's  under  arrest, 

procedure.'"  "She  did  not  want  him 
[embarrassed  or  publicly  humiliated." 
irafman. 

I  they  drove  Jacob  away  in  a  black  cop 
the  rapper  Bow  Wow  happened  to 

i  in  front  of  the  store,  coming  to  shop, 
cops  there,  he  leaned  out  and  put  a 

lp  as  if  to  ask.  "What's  going  on?" 

jnry,  we're  closed."  said  an  officer. 

few  weeks  later,  I  met  Jacob  at  his 
store.  The  inside  is  fashioned  to 
look  like  a  diamond  mine, 
/ith  row  upon  row  of  bling. 
le  first  time  'bling'  was  used 
a  Jamaican  reggae  song  in 
I'd  been  told  by  Reggie  Osse, 
Ithor  of  the  newly  released 
The  Hip-Hop  Jewelry  Book, 
\s,  sound  the  sparkling  of  a  di- 
I  would  make  under  sunlight 
Irkle'  could  make  a  sound." 
lob's  other  nickname  is  "the 
|of  Bling."  In  Jacob  &  Co. 
in  almost  hear  the  sound, 
the  elegant  two-  and  three- 
platinum  engagement  rings 
the  New  York  Times  Style 
\r\  tells  us  are  now  favored 
reppy  girls  from  Connecti- 
Ito  the  enormous  dia- 
crosses  favored  by  rap- 
1'ho  give  thanks  to  God 
[ir  award-acceptance 
les. 

Is  the  quality  of  the  dia- 
ls." said  Ines  Gierke.  Jacob's  model- 
German  saleswoman.  "They  come 
tussia."  Actually,  they  come  from  all 
icluding  the  Angolan  mines  of  Jacob's 
Lev  Leviev.  the  Israeli  multi-billionaire 
t>od  friend  of  Vladimir  Putin's.  Leviev 
Hinted  the  first-ever  challenge  to  the 
fcers  diamond  cartel.  In  2004,  a  con- 
interest  in  Jacob  &  Co.  was  bought 
|z  Daleyot.  also  an  Israeli  and  owner 
).  Manufacturing,  with  which  Leviev 
kiness  interests. 

fke  led  me  back  to  a  fancy  private 
area  with  a  bar  stocked  with  cham- 
there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
I.  which  Jay-Z  had  announced  a  ban 
Ir  its  president  had  said.  "We  can't  stop 
pm  buying  it"— meaning  rappers, 
sited  for  Jacob.  He'd  been  released 
|\  of  his  arrest  on  5100,000  bail.  On 


July  12,  in  Detroit,  he  pleaded  not  g 
He's  not  allowed  to  travel  outside  tht 
without  permission  until  his  trial,  v 
Brafman  says  could  be  postponed  for 
a  year. 

Hip-hop  Web  sites  had  been  buzzim 
sometimes  rude  speculation  about  his 
tion.  caught  between  the  law  and  the 
the  street.  "Jacob  da  jewler  better  keq 
mouth  closed  dem  B.M.F.  niggaz  gona  i 
[kill]  his  rich  ass."  said  "Real  South  N 
on  the  message  board  of  XXLmag.con 

Jacob  appeared.  He  was  wearing  ai 
suit  by  his  friend  Domenico  Vacca 
with  blue  pinstripes  this  time,  with 
quoise  pocket-square.  He  looked  gi\ 
if  he'd  just  come  back  from  a  month 
South  of  France.  (Actually,  he  would  m 
friend  Diddy's  perfume-launch  party  in 
Tropez  the  following  week.) 

I  said  something  to  him  about 
ing  sorry  for  his  troubles.  "What  troul 


LIKE  A  ROCK 

Jacob  and  his  creations  in 
Jacob  &  Co.'s  viewing  room 


he  said,  blinking  hi 
friendly  brown  eyes, 
ing  around  swiftly.  Angela  was  w  ith 
looking  shy.  or  perhaps  wary. 

The  condition  of  our  interview  was 
could  not  ask  Jacob  anything  directly  t 
his  case;  Andrea  Zellan,  an  associate 
Benjamin  Brafman's  office,  was  also 
to  make  sure  that  I  did  not. 

Later,  when  I  asked  her  if  Jacob 
tell  me  something  about  how  he  feels 
the  case,  she  faxed  me  a  statement  fron 

saying.  "This  is  my  worst  nightmare 

not  intentionally  violate  the  law  and  I  \ 
never  knowingly  deal  w  ith  people  invoh 
criminal  activity." 

We  all  went  to  a  small,  sleek  office  ; 
back  of  the  store,  where,  Jacob  said 
make  deals."  There  was  a  large  collage  c 
wall,  all  pictures  from  Jacob's  former  si 
the  Kaplan  Jewelry  Exchange.  It  was 
hip-hop  history  lesson,  with  photos  of  r 
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apper  who  ever  mattered,  coming  to 
Dg  from  Jacob  the  Jeweler, 
ib  gestured  to  a  picture  and  said  "Tu- 
ith  a  salesman's  pride.  "It  gets  hard 
fuckin*  streets."  Tupac  once  rapped, 
ne  and  do  crime  cuz  either  way  pays 
tie." 

gie  Smalls."  Jacob  said,  pointing  to  an- 
icture.  Biggie  wrote  a  song,  "The  Ten 
Commandments,"  a  playbook  of  what 
irned  as  a  crack  dealer  in  Brooklyn, 
^s  murdered  in  Los  Angeles  in  1997.) 
lis  become  part  of  Jacob  the  Jeweler  lore 
ggie  was  Jacobs  first  customer  in  hip- 
ter  his  girlfriend  (later  his  wife),  R&B 
-aith  Evans,  left  a  deposit  of  $5  for  a  di- 
ring,  saying  her  boyfriend  would  come 
pay  the  rest  later.  That  was  1993. 
t  Joe,  Ludacris,  Ja  Rule.  50  Cent." 
;ob,  pointing  to  more  pictures. 
ty."  as  he  is  also  known,  has  rhymed 
his  former  life  as  a  crack  dealer  in 
s.  "Don't  make  me  run  to  you,  put 
i  to  you  /  Have  yo  ass  on  Phil  Dona- 
plaining  what  the  fuck  I  done  to 
le  rapped  in  2005's  "Make  Money 
/  Means." 

's  a  good  friend  of  mine."  said  Jacob, 
re  was  Allen  Iverson  (in  2004,  Ja- 
ned  a  deal  with  the  N.B.A.  to  design 
:s  with  logos  for  all  29  of  its  teams), 
Elliott.  Ashanti,  Christy  Turlington- 
ore  a  42.9-carat,  SI 80,000  necklace 
id  by  Jacob  when  she  wed  Ed  Burns 
3— Nicky  Hilton,  Naomi  Campbell, 
a  Lee  Simmons.  "She  is  a  princess  of 
."  Jacob  said  appreciatively, 
u  know  this  gentleman,  right?"  he 
It  was  Brad  Pitt.  Then  Spike  Lee.  Fred 
Justin  Timberlake.  Adrien  Brody,  Jes- 
mpson.  The  pictures  were  a  study  in 
p-hop  style  had  been  adopted  by  Hol- 
1.  and  so  had  Jacob  the  Jeweler, 
ked  him  when  he  had  known  he  had 
t.  "There  was  one  moment."  he  said, 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  suite  at 
ninsula  Hotel  right  before  the  MTV 
Is,"  in  New  York,  in  1999.  "He  was 
Jennifer  [Lopez]  at  the  time.  He  said, 
p  going  to  dress  me  and  Jennifer  for 
They  were  the  hottest  thing  in  the 
And  I  was  exclusive." 
5  hard  not  to  become  friendly  with 
'  Sean  Combs  told  me  on  the  phone. 
a  cool  cat.  At  Christmastime,  I  was  in 
hopping  with  my  girlfriend  [Kim  Por- 
id  he  gave  me  a  couple  of  things  for  my 
nd  and  my  mother.  It  was  on  him." 
i  there  was  Kanye  West.  "I  went  to 
an  hour  after  I  got  my  advance  /  I 
anted  to  shine."  he  rapped  in  2005's 
h  the  Sky." 

st,  who  briefly  considered  doing  a  line 
ikers  with  Jacob,  passed  on  comment- 
this  story.  So  did  over  20  other  hip-hop 
I  called,  many  of  whom  have  rapped 
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about  Jacob,  in  more  than  40  songs- 
less  sort  of  advertising  which  marketij 
veys  say  makes  Jacob  the  Jeweler  cor 

"Which  is  your  favorite?,"  I  asked  j 
of  the  songs. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know."  hJ 
smiling.  He  didn't  seem  to  know  any 
names.  He  liked  U2.  he  said.  He  pointl 
picture  of  Bono  wearing  a  "Jacob."  "\ 
party,  he  kissed  my  hand.  He  says.  ^ 
genius.' " 

"He's  an  incredible  salesman." 
Rhymes  told  me  on  the  phone.  "He  I 
how  to  charm  the  shit  out  of  his  clierl 
treat  them  with  respect.  I  respect  the 
handles  me." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  Jacob  said] 
me  about  his  reputation  for  making 
jewelry.  (He  actually  got  into  some  ho| 
for  this  practice  in  2004,  when  Cartier 
trademark-infringement  lawsuit  agair 
for  putting  diamonds  on  the  faces 
watches  and  reselling  them  without 
sion.  As  part  of  the  settlement,  he  had  | 
out  ads  in  major  papers  including 
York  Times  condemning  such  "illegJ 
duct"  and  "unauthorized  alterations."! 

He  told  me  he'd  just  made  an  18-kc 
BlackBerry  cover  for  Pharrell  Williaij 
hot  hip-hop  producer  and  rapper.  He  i 
excited  about  it,  dialing  Williams  on 
BlackBerry  and  handing  it  to  me.  "Pec 
astonished  by  it."  Williams  said.  "It's  1 
It's  like  something  a  king  would  have.'] 

I  told  Jacob  a  story  recounted  toj 
the  Rolling  Stone  writer  Toure.  who  i 
had  gone  on  an  interview  with  Kanyd] 
and  "I  started  mocking  him  for  ha 
white-Jesus  [pendant].  So  he  called  | 
and  immediately  Jacob  was  like.  'Si 
solutely.'  He  dropped  everything  for 
He  spent  hours  trying  to  turn  wl 
sus  into  black  Jesus"- -pulling  out  t| 
brown  and  yellow  diamonds.  "But| 
end  he  convinced  Kanye  Jesus  look 
ter  white,"  Toure  said. 

Hearing  this  story,  Jacob  burst  into  1 
and  started  speaking  Russian  to  Angel 
was  sitting  beside  him.  She'd  been| 
nothing  the  whole  time.  Now  she  also  j 

"Nobody  really  sure  that  Jesus  hd 
eyes  or  brown  eyes."  Jacob  said  with 
kle.  Jacob  &  Co.  now  sells  black  an<| 
Jesus  pendants. 

Tashkent,  the  city  Jacob's  from, 
ern  and  dappled  with  the  onion 
of  ancient  mosques.  While 
Muslim,  it  has  an  enclave  of  Jews  (fd 
from  Bukhara,  Uzbekistan)  who  nd 
turned  to  Israel  after  the  destruction 
First  Temple,  in  586  B.C.  It  was  once 
on  the  Silk  Road,  the  trading  rout 
China  to  the  West. 

Jacob's  family,  the  Arabovs,  were  i 
family  whose  history  started  200  yeal 
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OPEN  HERETO  DISCOVER 
SILVER  SHADOW  DAVIDOFF 
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two  classic  fragrance  forms  make  the  perfect  gift 
befitting  the  man  of  high  style. 

Silver  Shadow  Davidoff 
Eau  de  Toilette  Natural  Spray  and  After  Shave 


AFTERSHAVE 
APRES  RASAGE- 


A  $1 1 1.50  VALUE,  YOURS  FOR  ONLY  $68.00. 
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five  witnesses  in  the  government's  case  against  Jacob  Arabov. 

Thomas.  37.  a  native  of  Kansas  City  who  now  lives  in  Los  Ange- 
les, is  half  of  the  hip-hop  producing  team  the  Underdogs,  with  Har- 
\c\  Mason  Jr..  son  of  the  great  jazz  drummer.  They  have  deals  with 
Give  Davis's  J  Records  and  Universal  Music  Publishing.  They've 
had  several  Top  10  hits  and  received  a  Grammy  nomination  in 
2004  for  their  work  on  Justin  Timberlake's  Justified  album. 

In  2004.  Thomas,  according  to  police  sources,  became  involved 
in  producing  music  for  B.M.F.  Entertainment. 
(Despite  numerous  attempts  to  reach  Thom- 
as, neither  he  nor  an  attorney  for  him  offered 
any  comment.) 

Sometime  later  that  year,  36-year-old  Terry 
Flenory.  B.M.F.'s  alleged  co-leader,  introduced 
Thomas  to  his  jeweler  in  New  York,  according 
to  authorities.  "Jacob  knew  of  B.M.F.  through 
Damon  Thomas,"  countered  Brafman.  "Thom- 
as is  a  well-known  person  in  the  hip-hop  com- 
munity. Jacob's  understanding  of  B.M.F. 
was  that  they  were  in  the  hip-hop  business." 

Thomas  became  a  big  customer 
of  Jacob's,  but  apparently  he  didn't 
pay  in  a  timely  fashion.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  2006,  Jacob  filed  a  SI. 9 
million  lawsuit  against  Thomas, 
charging  that,  between  2004  and 
2005.  Thomas  "purchased  numer- 
ous pieces  of  jewelry,"  and  owed 
Jacob  &  Co.  S950.000.  The  suit 

also  alleged  that  on  June  21.  2005,  Thomas  "borrowed  various  pieces 
of  jewelry"  worth  S965.000  "and  [was]  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
return  any  portion  of  the  jewelry." 

When  Thomas  was  informed  of  Jacob's  suit  by  the  New  York 

Post,  the  paper  said  he  "sounded  flabbergasted 'This  isn't  right." 

he  said,  contending  Jacob  Arabo  . . .  was  blaming  Thomas  for  a 
dispute  with  an  unidentified  third  person."  Later  on  the  same  day, 
Jacob  dropped  the  lawsuit. 

What  was  going  on  between  Jacob  and  Damon  Thomas? 
Flash  back  to  July  11.  2005,  and  imagine  a  stretch  of  Illinois 
highway.  A  sheriff  with  the  Bonds  County  Sheriffs  Department 
stopped  Terry  Flenory  for  speeding,  according  to  an  N.Y.P.D. 
case  summary.  "During  this  stop  the  sheriff  noticed  a  significant 
marijuana  smell  emanating  from  the  vehicle,"  said  the  police 
document. 

While  searching  the  vehicle,  the  sheriff  reported  that  he  found  a 
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From  left:  50  Cent  at  the  opening  of 
Jacob's  flagship  store,  in  2004;  Jacob  fan 
West;  Nigo  and  Pharrell  Williams  show  off 
some  of  Jacob's  designs  at  the  2006  MTV 
Video  Music  Awards. 
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mistake"  Jacob  told  cops  on 
morning  of  his  arrest. 


stash  of  jewelry,  later  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  S4  million.  After  manl 

being  arrested,  Terry  Flenory  told  cops  that  the  jewelry  had  been  somj 

rented  for  a  "video/photo  shoot ...  by  Damon  Thomas  from  'Jacob  did 
the  Jeweler  of  N.Y..' "  said  the  same  case  summary.  VI 

Released  on  bail.  Flenory  (who  was  not  indicted  for  drug  con-  mac 

spiracy  until  that  October)  called  Thomas  and  asked  him  for  a  accc 

favor:  to  be  a  nominee,  said  the  N.Y.P.D.  document.  Flenory  alleg-  moij 
edly  requested  that  Thomas  come  to  New  York  with  him  in  order 

to  meet  with  Jacob  and  make  a  claim  that  the  jewelry  seized  from  offi. 
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Friend?'  And  I  was  like.  Yo,  man,  come  on.'" 

"I  don't  believe  Jacob  said  that,"  said 
Brafman,  "but  if  he  did.  it  was  him.  under 
the  tension  of  the  moment,  trying  to  inject 
some  humor."  They  led  Jacob  out  the  front 
of  the  store  in  handcuffs. 

"His  wife  is  telling  me.  'You  can't  walk 
him  out  the  front-he's  not  a  crook.  You 
can't  put  handcuffs  on  him.' "  continued  the 
officer.  "And  I  said.  'Look,  he's  under  arrest, 
this  is  procedure.'"  "She  did  not  want  him 
to  be  embarrassed  or  publicly  humiliated," 
said  Brafman. 

As  they  drove  Jacob  away  in  a  black  cop 
sedan,  the  rapper  Bow  Wow  happened  to 
pull  up  in  front  of  the  store,  coming  to  shop. 
Seeing  cops  there,  he  leaned  out  and  put  a 
hand  up  as  if  to  ask.  "What's  going  on?" 

"Sorry,  we're  closed,"  said  an  officer. 

A  few  weeks  later.  I  met  Jacob  at  his 
store.  The  inside  is  fashioned  to 
look  like  a  diamond  mine, 
lined  with  row  upon  row  of  bling. 

"The  first  time  'biing'  was  used 
was  in  a  Jamaican  reggae  song  in 
1969."  Id  been  told  by  Reggie  Osse, 
co-author  of  the  newly  released 
Bling:  The  Hip-Hop  Jewelry  Book, 
"for  the  sound  the  sparkling  of  a  di- 
amond would  make  under  sunlight 
if  'sparkle'  could  make  a  sound." 

Jacob's  other  nickname  is  "the 
King  of  Bling."  In  Jacob  &  Co. 
you  can  almost  hear  the  sound, 
from  the  elegant  two-  and  three- 
carat  platinum  engagement  rings 
(which  the  New  York  Times  Style 
section  tells  us  are  now  favored 
by  "preppy  girls  from  Connecti- 
cut") to  the  enormous  dia- 
mond crosses  favored  by  rap- 
pers who  give  thanks  to  God 
in  their  award-acceptance 
speeches. 

"It's  the  quality  of  the  dia- 
monds." said  Ines  Gierke.  Jacob's  model- 
pretty  German  saleswoman.  "They  come 
from  Russia."  Actually,  they  come  from  all 
over,  including  the  Angolan  mines  of  Jacob's 
cousin  Lev  Leviev,  the  Israeli  multi-billionaire 
and  good  friend  of  Vladimir  Putin's.  Leviev 
has  mounted  the  first-ever  challenge  to  the 
De  Beers  diamond  cartel.  In  2004.  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  Jacob  &  Co.  was  bought 
by  Erez  Daleyot,  also  an  Israeli  and  owner 
of  D.D.  Manufacturing,  with  which  Leviev 
has  business  interests. 

Gierke  led  me  back  to  a  fancy  private 
waiting  area  with  a  bar  stocked  with  cham- 
pagne; there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
Cristal,  which  Jay-Z  had  announced  a  ban 
on  after  its  president  had  said,  "We  can't  stop 
them  from  buying  it"— meaning  rappers. 

I  waited  for  Jacob.  He'd  been  released 
the  day  of  his  arrest  on  S100.000  bail.  On 


July  12.  in  Detroit,  he  pleaded  not  g  '■ 
He's  not  allowed  to  travel  outside  the  i 
without  permission  until  his  trial,  w  t.-' 
Brafman  says  could  be  postponed  for  i  i 
a  year. 

Hip-hop  Web  sites  had  been  buzzir 
sometimes  rude  speculation  about  his  I 
tion.  caught  between  the  law  and  the  | 
the  street.  "Jacob  da  jewler  better  ke 
mouth  closed  dem  B.M.F.  niggaz  gona  i 
[kill]  his  rich  ass."  said  "Real  South 
on  the  message  board  of  XXLmag.con 

Jacob  appeared.  He  was  wearing  an»  j" 
suit  by  his  friend  Domenico  Vacca-  '-■ 
with  blue  pinstripes  this  time,  with  j  i  - 
quoise  pocket-square.  He  looked  grJ  P' 
if  he'd  just  come  back  from  a  month  i  Hr 
South  of  France.  (Actually,  he  would  mi  p ;i 
friend  Diddy's  perfume-launch  party  irj  p 


Tropez  the  following  week.) 

I  said  something  to  him  about 
ing  sorry  for  his  troubles.  "What  trot 
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Jacob  and  his  creations  in 
Jacob  &  Co.'s  viewing  room. 


he  said,  blinking  hi* 
friendly  brown  eyes,  la 
ing  around  swiftly.  Angela  was  with  I 
looking  shy,  or  perhaps  wary. 

The  condition  of  our  interview  was  i 
could  not  ask  Jacob  anything  directly  i 
his  case;  Andrea  Zellan,  an  associate 
Benjamin  Brafman's  office,  was  also  t 
to  make  sure  that  I  did  not. 

Later,  when  I  asked  her  if  Jacob  ( 
tell  me  something  about  how  he  feels  '< 
the  case,  she  faxed  me  a  statement  fron 
saying.  "This  is  my  worst  nightmare — 
not  intentionally  violate  the  law  and  I  vfi 
never  knowingly  deal  w  ith  people  invoh 
criminal  activity" 

We  all  went  to  a  small,  sleek  office  ; 
back  of  the  store,  where,  Jacob  said, 
make  deals."  There  was  a  large  collage  c 
wall,  all  pictures  from  Jacob's  former  silt 
the  Kaplan  Jewelry  Exchange.  It  was  k 
hip-hop  history  lesson,  with  photos  of  r  b 
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pper  who  ever  mattered,  coming  to 
g  from  Jacob  the  Jeweler. 
b  gestured  to  a  picture  and  said  "Tu- 
ith  a  salesman's  pride.  "It  gets  hard 
fuckin*  streets,"  Tupac  once  rapped, 
le  and  do  crime  cuz  either  way  pays 
tie." 

gie  Smalls,"  Jacob  said,  pointing  to  an- 
icture.  Biggie  wrote  a  song,  "The  Ten 
Commandments,"  a  playbook  of  what 
xned  as  a  crack  dealer  in  Brooklyn. 
» murdered  in  Los  Angeles  in  1997.) 
s  become  part  of  Jacob  the  Jeweler  lore 
gie  was  Jacob's  first  customer  in  hip- 
rer  his  girlfriend  (later  his  wife),  R&B 
aith  Evans,  left  a  deposit  of  $5  for  a  di- 
ring,  saying  her  boyfriend  would  come 
pay  the  rest  later.  That  was  1993. 
Joe,  Ludacris.  Ja  Rule.  50  Cent," 
:ob.  pointing  to  more  pictures. 
:y,"  as  he  is  also  known,  has  rhymed 
lis  former  life  as  a  crack  dealer  in 
v  "Don't  make  me  run  to  you,  put 
i  to  you  /  Have  yo  ass  on  Phil  Dona- 
plaining  what  the  fuck  1  done  to 
le  rapped  in  2005's  "Make  Money 
Means." 

s  a  good  friend  of  mine,"  said  Jacob. 
re  was  Allen  Iverson  (in  2004.  Ja- 
ned  a  deal  with  the  N.B.A.  to  design 
s  with  logos  for  all  29  of  its  teams). 
Elliott,  Ashanti,  Christy  Turlington— 
)re  a  42.9-carat,  $180,000  necklace 
d  by  Jacob  when  she  wed  Ed  Burns 
5— Nicky  Hilton,  Naomi  Campbell, 
i  Lee  Simmons.  "She  is  a  princess  of 
"  Jacob  said  appreciatively, 
u  know  this  gentleman,  right?"  he 
t  was  Brad  Pitt.  Then  Spike  Lee.  Fred 
Justin  Timberlake.  Adrien  Brody.  Jes- 
npson.  The  pictures  were  a  study  in 
>hop  style  had  been  adopted  by  Hol- 
,  and  so  had  Jacob  the  Jeweler. 
;ed  him  when  he  had  known  he  had 
..  "There  was  one  moment,"  he  said, 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  suite  at 
linsula  Hotel  right  before  the  MTV 
b,"  in  New  York,  in  1999.  "He  was 
Jennifer  [Lopez]  at  the  time.  He  said, 
going  to  dress  me  and  Jennifer  for 
They  were  the  hottest  thing  in  the 
\nd  I  was  exclusive." 
hard  not  to  become  friendly  with 
Sean  Combs  told  me  on  the  phone, 
cool  cat.  At  Christmastime,  I  was  in 
lopping  with  my  girlfriend  [Kim  Por- 
i  he  gave  me  a  couple  of  things  for  my 
id  and  my  mother.  It  was  on  him." 
I  there  was  Kanye  West.  "I  went  to 
an  hour  after  I  got  my  advance  /  I 
nted  to  shine,"  he  rapped  in  2005's 
i  the  Sky." 

t.  who  briefly  considered  doing  a  line 
kers  with  Jacob,  passed  on  comment- 
;his  story.  So  did  over  20  other  hip-hop 
I  called,  many  of  whom  have  rapped 


about  Jacob,  in  more  than  40  songs  -a  price- 
less sort  of  advertising  which  marketing  sur- 
veys say  makes  Jacob  the  Jeweler  "cool." 

"Which  is  your  favorite?,"  I  asked  Jacob, 
of  the  songs. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
smiling.  He  didn't  seem  to  know  any  of  the 
names.  He  liked  U2,  he  said.  He  pointed  to  a 
picture  of  Bono  wearing  a  "Jacob."  "At  this 
party,  he  kissed  my  hand.  He  says,  'You're  a 
genius.'" 

"He's  an  incredible  salesman,"  Busta 
Rhymes  told  me  on  the  phone.  "He  knows 
how  to  charm  the  shit  out  of  his  clients  and 
treat  them  with  respect.  I  respect  the  way  he 
handles  me." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  Jacob  said,  telling 
me  about  his  reputation  for  making  custom 
jewelry.  (He  actually  got  into  some  hot  water 
for  this  practice  in  2004,  when  Cartier  filed  a 
trademark-infringement  lawsuit  against  him 
for  putting  diamonds  on  the  faces  of  their 
watches  and  reselling  them  without  permis- 
sion. As  part  of  the  settlement,  he  had  to  take 
out  ads  in  major  papers  including  The  New 
York  Times  condemning  such  "illegal  con- 
duct" and  "unauthorized  alterations.") 

He  told  me  he'd  just  made  an  18-karat-gold 
BlackBerry  cover  for  Pharrell  Williams,  the 
hot  hip-hop  producer  and  rapper.  He  seemed 
excited  about  it,  dialing  Williams  on  his  own 
BlackBerry  and  handing  it  to  me.  "People  are 
astonished  by  it,"  Williams  said.  "It's  like  art. 
It's  like  something  a  king  would  have." 

I  told  Jacob  a  story  recounted  to  me  by 
the  Rolling  Stone  writer  Toure.  who  said  he 
had  gone  on  an  interview  with  Kanye  West, 
and  "I  started  mocking  him  for  having  a 
white-Jesus  [pendant].  So  he  called  Jacob, 
and  immediately  Jacob  was  like,  'Sure,  ab- 
solutely' He  dropped  everything  for  Kanye. 
He  spent  hours  trying  to  turn  white  Je- 
sus into  black  Jesus"-  pulling  out  trays  of 
brown  and  yellow  diamonds.  "But  in  the 
end  he  convinced  Kanye  Jesus  looked  bet- 
ter white,"  Toure  said. 

Hearing  this  story,  Jacob  burst  into  laughter 
and  started  speaking  Russian  to  Angela,  who 
was  sitting  beside  him.  She'd  been  saying 
nothing  the  whole  time.  Now  she  also  giggled. 

"Nobody  really  sure  that  Jesus  had  blue 
eyes  or  brown  eyes,"  Jacob  said  with  a  twin- 
kle. Jacob  &  Co.  now  sells  black  and  white 
Jesus  pendants. 

Tashkent,  the  city  Jacob's  from,  is  mod- 
ern and  dappled  with  the  onion  domes 
of  ancient  mosques.  While  mostly 
Muslim,  it  has  an  enclave  of  Jews  (formerly 
from  Bukhara,  Uzbekistan)  who  never  re- 
turned to  Israel  after  the  destruction  of  the 
First  Temple,  in  586  B.C.  It  was  once  a  stop 
on  the  Silk  Road,  the  trading  route  from 
China  to  the  West. 

Jacob's  family,  the  Arabovs,  were  a  "huge 
family  whose  history  started  200  years  ago," 
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They  were  all  mine— Rakim.  Salt-N-Pepa.  Biggie."  said  Ti 
47.  wistfully.  "Maybe  I  should  have  fought  harder  for  what  I  hi 
Jay-Z  rapped,  "1  took  my  Fritos  to  Tito*s.'  But  it's  too  bad  in  t 
end  they  took  their  bigger  Fritos  to  Jacob." 

"Why  did  you  and  all  the  hustlers  start  bringing  your  business 
Jacob?"  writer  Minya  Oh  asked  the  rapper  Re 
anne  Shante  in  her  book  Bling,  Bling:  Hip-H( 
Crown  Jewels. 

"Because  he  did  not  question  our  mone; 
Shante  said.  "A  lot  of  times,  when  you 
someone  bringing  over  S10.000  in  cash,  y 
want  your  money  to  be  respected  and  acce 
ed.  Jacob  didn't  put  you  through  no  hassle 
he  took  it." 

"Jacob  also  filled  out  the  appropriate  I.R 

forms  and  filed  them."  said  Brafman.  "Ther 

nothing  wrong  with  taking  cash  as  payme 

The  fact  that  Jacob  didn't  embarrass  people  is  to  his  credit." 

"Jacob's  the  man."  said  Gary  Koptyev.  a  jeweler  at  Diamonc 

U.S.A..  and  also  a  Bukharan  Jew.  "He's  got  the  charisma,  got  t 

style.  A  lot  of  people  are  jealous  of  him.  He  was  cool  just  like  m< 

"Jacob  thinks  he's  black."  said  a  young  jeweler  called  "Ret 

smiling. 

Koptyev  spoke  to  him  sharply 
in  Russian  PARTNERS  IN  RHYME 

"I  will  tell  you  something  Damon  Thomas  (standing) 

about  Jacob."  said  Koptyev.  and  Harvey  Mason  Jr., 

the  producing  team  known  as 
the  Underdogs.  Insets:  Black 
Mafia  Family's  Terry  Lee  Flenory, 
top,  and  Demetrius  Flenory. 
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"He's  the  only  man  who  could  smoke 
gars  in  a  public  place  and  no  one  wou 
say  anything.  Even  the  owner  of  the  r< 
taurant  would  say  nothing." 

t  the  end  of  our  interview  I  told  Jac 

I  had  just  one  last  question:  "Wb 

Damon  Thomas?" 

Immediately  his  demeanor  change 

He  stared  hard  across  the  table  at  me.  "Who  told  you  this  name 

he  said.  Angela  pursed  her  lips. 

"We're  not  talking  about  that  on  the  record,"  said  Andrea  Z 
Ian,  the  lawyer.  There  was  a  long,  uncomfortable  silence. 

"What— is  he  running  for  president  or  something?"  Jacob  ask 
with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

And  then  he  left  without  saying  anything  else. 
"My  grandmother  had  a  saying,"  one  of  the  diamond  dealers 
47th  Street  had  told  me,  talking  about  Jacob.  "May  your  feet  ta 
you  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  the  right  people."  □ 
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Friend?*  And  I  was  like.  Yo,  man,  come  on."" 

"I  don't  believe  Jacob  said  that."  said 
Brafman.  "but  if  he  did.  it  was  him.  under 
the  tension  of  the  moment,  trying  to  inject 
some  humor."  They  led  Jacob  out  the  front 
of  the  store  in  handcuffs. 

"'His  wife  is  telling  me.  'You  cant  walk 
him  out  the  front— he's  not  a  crook.  You 
can't  put  handcuffs  on  him."  continued  the 
officer.  "And  I  said.  'Look,  he's  under  arrest, 
this  is  procedure.'"  "She  did  not  want  him 
to  be  embarrassed  or  publicly  humiliated." 
said  Brafman. 

As  they  drove  Jacob  away  in  a  black  cop 
sedan,  the  rapper  Bow  Wow  happened  to 
pull  up  in  front  of  the  store,  coming  to  shop. 
Seeing  cops  there,  he  leaned  out  and  put  a 
hand  up  as  if  to  ask.  "What's  going  on'1"" 

"Sorry,  we're  closed.""  said  an  officer. 

A  few  weeks  later.  I  met  Jacob  at  his 
store.  The  inside  is  fashioned  to 
look  like  a  diamond  mine, 
lined  with  row  upon  row  of  bling. 

"The  first  time  'bling"  was  used 
was  in  a  Jamaican  reggae  song  in 
1969."  I'd  been  told  by  Reggie  Osse. 
co-author  of  the  newly  released 
Bling:  The  Hip-Hop  Jewelry  Book, 
"for  the  sound  the  sparkling  of  a  di- 
amond would  make  under  sunlight 
if 'sparkle'  could  make  a  sound.*' 

Jacob's  other  nickname  is  "the 
King  of  Bling."  In  Jacob  &  Co. 
you  can  almost  hear  the  sound, 
from  the  elegant  two-  and  three- 
carat  platinum  engagement  rings 
(which  the  New  York  Times  Style 
section  tells  us  are  now  favored 
by  "preppy  girls  from  Connecti- 
cut") to  the  enormous  dia- 
mond crosses  favored  by  rap- 
pers who  give  thanks  to  God 
in  their  award-acceptance 
speeches. 

"Its  the  quality  of  the  dia- 
monds."* said  Ines  Gierke.  Jacobs  model- 
pretty  German  saleswoman.  "They  come 
from  Russia.**  Actually,  they  come  from  all 
over,  including  the  Angolan  mines  of  Jacob's 
cousin  Lev  Leviev.  the  Israeli  multi-billionaire 
and  good  friend  of  Vladimir  Putin's.  Leviev 
has  mounted  the  first-ever  challenge  to  the 
De  Beers  diamond  cartel.  In  2004.  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  Jacob  &  Co.  was  bought 
by  Erez  Daleyot.  also  an  Israeli  and  owner 
of  D.D.  Manufacturing,  with  which  Leviev 
has  business  interests. 

Gierke  led  me  back  to  a  fancy  private 
waiting  area  with  a  bar  stocked  with  cham- 
pagne; there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
Cristal.  which  Jay-Z  had  announced  a  ban 
on  after  its  president  had  said.  "We  can't  stop 
them  from  buying  it"   meaning  rappers. 

I  waited  for  Jacob.  He'd  been  released 
the  day  of  his  arrest  on  S100.000  bail.  On 


July  12.  in  Detroit,  he  pleaded  not  \  f. 
He's  not  allowed  to  travel  outside  th(  ? 
without  permission  until  his  tria 
Brafman  says  could  be  postponed  for 
a  year. 

Hip-hop  Web  sites  had  been  buzzinj 
sometimes  rude  speculation  about  his 
tion.  caught  between  the  law  and  the  i 
the  street.  "Jacob  da  jewler  better  ke  i 
mouth  closed  dem  B.M.F.  niggaz  gona  1 
[kill]  his  rich  ass."  said  "Real  South  N| 
on  the  message  board  of  XXLmag.coni 

Jacob  appeared.  He  was  wearing  aij 
suit  by  his  friend  Domenico  Vacca 
with  blue  pinstripes  this  time,  with 
quoise  pocket-square.  He  looked  gre 
if  he'd  just  come  back  from  a  month  I 
South  of  France.  (Actually,  he  would  m  I 
friend  Diddy's  perfume-launch  party  in  I 
Tropez  the  following  week.) 

I  said  something  to  him  about  ml 
ing  sorry  for  his  troubles.  "What  troun 


I 


LIKE  A  ROCK 

Jacob  and  his  creations  in 
Jacob  &  Co.'s  viewing  room. 


he  said,  blinking  hi 
friendly  brown  eyes, 
ing  around  swiftly.  Angela  was  with 
looking  shy,  or  perhaps  wary. 

The  condition  of  our  interview  wast 
could  not  ask  Jacob  anything  directly  3  i 
his  case:  Andrea  Zellan.  an  associate  1 
Benjamin  Brafman's  office,  was  also  tl 
to  make  sure  that  I  did  not. 

Later,  when  I  asked  her  if  Jacob  c 
tell  me  something  about  how  he  feels  a 
the  case,  she  faxed  me  a  statement  from  r 
saying.  "This  is  my  worst  nightmare, 
not  intentionally  violate  the  law  and  I  w  i 
never  knowingly  deal  with  people  involv 
criminal  activity." 

We  all  went  to  a  small,  sleek  office  a  s 
back  of  the  store,  where.  Jacob  said,  lit 
make  deals."  There  was  a  large  collage  o»  L 
wall,  all  pictures  from  Jacob's  former  sU  fe 
the  Kaplan  Jewelry  Exchange.  It  was  li  t 
hip-hop  history  lesson,  with  photos  of  in  l> 
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pper  who  ever  mattered,  coming  to 
ig  from  Jacob  the  Jeweler. 
3  gestured  to  a  picture  and  said  "Til- 
th a  salesman's  pride.  "It  gets  hard 
.'uckin'  streets,"  Tupac  once  rapped. 
ie  and  do  crime  cuz  either  way  pays 
fc." 

?ie  Smalls,"  Jacob  said,  pointing  to  an- 
cture.  Biggie  wrote  a  song,  "The  Ten 
'ommandments,"  a  playbook  of  what 
rned  as  a  crack  dealer  in  Brooklyn, 
i  murdered  in  Los  Angeles  in  1997.) 
;  become  part  of  Jacob  the  Jeweler  lore 
gie  was  Jacobs  first  customer  in  hip- 
er  his  girlfriend  (later  his  wife),  R&B 
aith  Evans,  left  a  deposit  of  $5  for  a  di- 
ring,  saying  her  boyfriend  would  come 
pay  the  rest  later.  That  was  1993. 
Joe,  Ludacris,  Ja  Rule,  50  Cent." 
ob,  pointing  to  more  pictures. 
y,"  as  he  is  also  known,  has  rhymed 
lis  former  life  as  a  crack  dealer  in 
L  "Don't  make  me  run  to  you.  put 
to  you  /  Have  yo  ass  on  Phil  Dona- 
Maining  what  the  fuck  I  done  to 
e  rapped  in  2005's  "Make  Money 
Means." 

I  a  good  friend  of  mine,"  said  Jacob. 
e  was  Allen  Iverson  (in  2004,  Ja- 
led  a  deal  with  the  N.B.A.  to  design 
;  with  logos  for  all  29  of  its  teams), 
Elliott,  Ashanti.  Christy  Turlington— 
>re  a  42.9-carat,  $180,000  necklace 
d  by  Jacob  when  she  wed  Ed  Burns 
—Nicky  Hilton,  Naomi  Campbell. 
:  Lee  Simmons.  "She  is  a  princess  of 
"  Jacob  said  appreciatively. 
i  know  this  gentleman,  right?"  he 
t  was  Brad  Pitt.  Then  Spike  Lee.  Fred 
ustin  Timberlake.  Adrien  Brody.  Jes- 
lpson.  The  pictures  were  a  study  in 
•-hop  style  had  been  adopted  by  Hol- 
|  and  so  had  Jacob  the  Jeweler, 
ed  him  when  he  had  known  he  had 
.  "There  was  one  moment,"  he  said, 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  suite  at 
insula  Hotel  right  before  the  MTV 
i,"  in  New  York,  in  1999.  "He  was 
lennifer  [Lopez]  at  the  time.  He  said, 
going  to  dress  me  and  Jennifer  for 
They  were  the  hottest  thing  in  the 
^nd  I  was  exclusive." 
hard  not  to  become  friendly  with 
Sean  Combs  told  me  on  the  phone, 
cool  cat.  At  Christmastime,  I  was  in 
opping  with  my  girlfriend  [Kim  Por- 
I  he  gave  me  a  couple  of  things  for  my 
d  and  my  mother.  It  was  on  him." 
there  was  Kanye  West.  "I  went  to 
in  hour  after  I  got  my  advance  /  I 
nted  to  shine."  he  rapped  in  2005's 
the  Sky." 

:,  who  briefly  considered  doing  a  line 

cers  with  Jacob,  passed  on  comment- 

his  story.  So  did  over  20  other  hip-hop 

called,  many  of  whom  have  rapped 
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about  Jacob,  in  more  than  40  songs   a  | 
less  sort  of  advertising  which  marketing  sj 
veys  say  makes  Jacob  the  Jeweler  "cool." 

"Which  is  your  favorite?,"  I  asked  Jacj 
of  the  songs. 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know."  he  sJ 
smiling.  He  didn't  seem  to  know  an)  of  j 
names.  He  liked  U2.  he  said.  He  pointed  i 
picture  of  Bono  wearing  a  "Jacob."  "At 
party,  he  kissed  my  hand.  He  says.  'You' J 
genius.'" 

"He's  an  incredible  salesman."  Bi 
Rhymes  told  me  on  the  phone.  "He  knj 
how  to  charm  the  shit  out  of  his  clients  I 
treat  them  with  respect.  I  respect  the  waj 
handles  me." 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  Jacob  said,  tej 
me  about  his  reputation  for  making  cus| 
jewelry.  (He  actually  got  into  some  hot 
for  this  practice  in  2004,  when  Cartier  fil 
trademark-infringement  lawsuit  against  | 
for  putting  diamonds  on  the  faces  of 
watches  and  reselling  them  without  per 
sion.  As  part  of  the  settlement,  he  had  to  | 
out  ads  in  major  papers  including  The 
York  Times  condemning  such  "illegal 
duct"  and  "unauthorized  alterations .") 

He  told  me  he'd  just  made  an  18-karat-J 
BlackBerry  cover  for  Pharrell  Williams! 
hot  hip-hop  producer  and  rapper.  He  seel 
excited  about  it,  dialing  Williams  on  his  T 
BlackBerry  and  handing  it  to  me.  "Peopll 
astonished  by  it."  Williams  said.  "It's  likd] 
It's  like  something  a  king  would  have." 

I  told  Jacob  a  story  recounted  to 
the  Rolling  Stone  writer  Toure,  who  sa 
had  gone  on  an  interview  with  Kanye 
and  "I  started  mocking  him  for  havj 
white-Jesus  [pendant].  So  he  called  Ja 
and  immediately  Jacob  was  like.  'Sure 
solutely.'  He  dropped  everything  for  K| 
He  spent  hours  trying  to  turn  whit| 
sus  into  black  Jesus"— pulling  out  tra 
brown  and  yellow  diamonds.  "But  ij 
end  he  convinced  Kanye  Jesus  looke<[ 
ter  white,"  Toure  said. 

Hearing  this  story,  Jacob  burst  into  lai 
and  started  speaking  Russian  to  Angela 
was  sitting  beside  him.  She'd  been 
nothing  the  whole  time.  Now  she  also  gij 

"Nobody  really  sure  that  Jesus  hac 
eyes  or  brown  eyes,"  Jacob  said  with  a 
kle.  Jacob  &  Co.  now  sells  black  and 
Jesus  pendants. 

Tashkent,  the  city  Jacob's  from,  is  ] 
ern  and  dappled  with  the  onion  i 
of  ancient  mosques.  While  nj 
Muslim,  it  has  an  enclave  of  Jews  (forj 
from  Bukhara,  Uzbekistan)  who  ne\ 
turned  to  Israel  after  the  destruction 
First  Temple,  in  586  B.C.  It  was  once 
on  the  Silk  Road,  the  trading  routej 
China  to  the  West. 

Jacob's  family,  the  Arabovs.  were  aj 
family  whose  historv  started  200  >earJ 
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I  had  been  told  by  Jacob's  rabbi,  Itzhak  Yehoshua.  the  chief  rabbi  of 
the  Bukharan  Jews  in  the  U.S.A.,  out  in  Queens.  'They  were  honest 
businessmen  in  the  silk  trade." 

In  1970s  Tashkent,  Jacob's  father  was  in  the  liquor  business,  selling 
his  own  vodka,  wine,  and  beer.  But,  Jacob  said,  "you  couldn't  be  very 


"There  s  nothing  wr( 

\l    i.    1  '  1  " 


Jacobs  lawyer  Benjamin  Brafman 


wealthy  man.  Like,  everybody  had  to  be  equal.  All  the  furnitures  look 
the  same.  Everyone  has  the  same  jewelry."  Seeking  a  better  life,  the 
family  immigrated  to  Brooklyn  in  1979.  They  were  helped  by  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  organizations,  although  they  were  not  religious  themselves, 
having  been  prevented  from  practicing  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Jacob's  father  worked  in  a  bakery  and  sold  hot  dogs.  "He  was  de- 
pressed a  little,"  Jacob  said.  "He  was  stressed  out  because  he  couldn't 
provide  the  same  things  he  could  provide  before." 

At  16,  Jacob  dropped  out  of  Forest  Hills  High  School  (his  family 
had  by  now  moved  to  Queens  to  live  within  its  Bukharan  communi- 
ty) and  enrolled  in  a  six-month  jewelry-making  course  sponsored  by 
Hasidic  Jews.  He  graduated  four  months  later.  He'd  always  wanted 
to  be  a  photographer.  Jewelry,  he  said,  was  "just  to  make  money,  to 
support  a  family."  But  he  found  out  he  was  good  at  it.  "I  have  good 
eyes  and  I  design,  I  create." 

In  the  next  nine  months,  he  went  from  a  craftsman's  job  in  the 
Diamond  District— "Here's  a  hundred  bracelets,  weld  them  together"- 
at  $125  per  week,  all  the  while  mak- 
ing his  own  jewelry  from  leftover  gold 
and  selling  it  on  the  side  in  Queens,  to 
owning  a  jewelry  factory  near  the  dis- 
trict, at  age  17. 

For  the  next  four  years,  he  would 
work  in  the  factory  four  days  a  week 
and,  the  other  three,  travel  to  jewelry 
stores  throughout  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  selling  his  wares;  it  was  the  80s, 
so  there  was  a  lot  of  gold  and  big  hoop 
earrings.  And  then,  he  said,  "I  almost  got  robbed  and  killed  on 
the  road,  and  I  said,  That's  it.  I  quit  this.  And  that's  how  I  opened 
my  retail  store"— his  stall  on  Sixth  Avenue.  This  was  1986. 

What  changed  his  mind,  he  said,  wasn't  his  fear  of  being 
robbed  of  money  or  jewelry,  but  of  trust.  "You  buy  on  con- 
signment, and  you  buy  on  credit.  You  owe  people.  If  you  get 
robbed,  your  life  is  over,  because  nobody  ever  will  trust  you 
again.  In  our  business,  trust  is  everything." 

In  1998,  Jacob  was  arrested  by  the  F.B.I,  for  criminal  pos- 
session of  stolen  property.  Brafman  was  not  aware  of  this 
when  I  first  told  him  about  it.  "It  was  a  mistake,"  he  said  lat- 
er. "The  charges  were  dropped  and  the  records  have  been  sealed." 

Actually,  the  first  hip-hop  jeweler  was  not  Jacob  the  Jeweler,  but 
Tito  the  Jeweler,  also  known  as  "Manny,"  for  his  father,  an 
Ecuadoran  immigrant  who  gained  a  cult  following  in  the  70s, 
selling  wild,  custom-made  pieces  to  pimps  and  drug  dealers. 

Hip-hop  style  soon  followed  street  fashion.  In  the  80s.  "I  got  a 
call  from  a  gangster  in  Queens  saying,  Tm  gonna  send  over  a  friend 
of  mine.'  It  was  LL  Cool  J,"  said  Tito  Caicedo  on  a  hot  day  in  July 
in  the  Diamond  District. 


"They  were  all  mine— Rakim.  Salt-N-Pepa.  Biggie."  said  Ti 
47.  wistfully.  "Maybe  I  should  have  fought  harder  for  what  I  h; 
Jay-Z  rapped,  i  took  my  Fritos  to  Tito's."  But  it's  too  bad  in 
end  they  took  their  bigger  Fritos  to  Jacob." 

"Why  did  you  and  all  the  hustlers  start  bringing  your  business 
Jacob?"  writer  Minya  Oh  asked  the  rapper  R 
anne  Shante  in  her  book  Bling,  Bling:  Hip-Hi 
Crown  Jewels. 

"Because  he  did  not  question  our  mone 
Shante  said.  "A  lot  of  times,  when  you 
someone  bringing  over  510,000  in  cash,  y 
want  your  money  to  be  respected  and  acce 
ed.  Jacob  didn't  put  you  through  no  hassle 
he  took  it." 

"Jacob  also  filled  out  the  appropriate  I.R 
forms  and  filed  them."  said  Brafman.  "Thei 
nothing  wrong  with  taking  cash  as  payme 
The  fact  that  Jacob  didn't  embarrass  people  is  to  his  credit." 

"Jacob's  the  man,"  said  Gary  Koptyev,  a  jeweler  at  Diamon 

U.S.A.,  and  also  a  Bukharan  Jew.  "He's  got  the  charisma,  got 

style.  A  lot  of  people  are  jealous  of  him.  He  was  cool  just  like  m 

"Jacob  thinks  he's  black."  said  a  young  jeweler  called  "Re< 

smiling. 

Koptyev  spoke  to  him  sharply 
in  Russian.  PARTNERS  IN  RHYME 

"I  will  tell  you  something         Damon  Thomas  (standing) 
about  Jacob,"  said  Koptyev.         and  Harvey  Mason  Jr., 

the  producing  team  known  as 
the  Underdogs.  Insets:  Black 
Mafia  Family's  Terry  Lee  Flenory 
top,  and  Demetrius  Flenory. 


"He's  the  only  man  who  could  smoke 
gars  in  a  public  place  and  no  one  wou 
say  anything.  Even  the  owner  of  the  n 
taurant  would  say  nothing." 

t  the  end  of  our  interview  I  told  Jaa 

had  just  one  last  question:  "\\'h( 

Damon  Thomas?" 

Immediately  his  demeanor  change 

He  stared  hard  across  the  table  at  me.  "Who  told  you  this  name 

he  said.  Angela  pursed  her  lips. 

"We're  not  talking  about  that  on  the  record,"  said  Andrea  Z 
Ian,  the  lawyer.  There  was  a  long,  uncomfortable  silence. 

"What— is  he  running  for  president  or  something?"  Jacob  ask 
with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

And  then  he  left  without  saying  anything  else. 
"My  grandmother  had  a  saying."  one  of  the  diamond  dealers  c 
47th  Street  had  told  me.  talking  about  Jacob.  "May  your  feet  ta 
you  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  the  right  people."  □ 
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In  Fellinis  Roma 


During  his  stint  in  Rome  working  on  Ben-Hur,  in  the  1950s,  the  author 

met  the  director  who  would  help  define  postwar  Italian  cinema:  Federico  Fellini. 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  latest  memoir,  Point  to  Point  Navigation,  Vidal  recalls 

his  lively  35-year  friendship  with  "Fred"  and  his  first  taste  of  screen  stardom 

By  Gore  \  klal 


After  the  election  of  1960,  my 
friend  Howard  Austen  and  I 
moved  to  Rome  not  far  from 
the  classical  library  of  the 
American  Academy,  where  I 
daily  worked  on  a  novel  about 
Julian  the  Apostate.  Also  during  our  first 
Roman  years,  in  the  Via  Giulia  and  later 
in  the  Largo  Argentina,  movie  production 
was  at  its  peak,  and,  for  a  few  years,  many 
movies  were  made  at  Cinecitta.  the  prin- 
cipal Roman  studio.  During  the  late  50s 

Excerpted  from  Point  to  Point  Navigation, 
by  Gore  Vidal,  to  be  published  in  November  by 
Random  House.  Inc.;  ©  2006  by  the  author. 


I  had  worked  on  the  script  of  Ben-Hur  in 
an  office  next  to  that  of  the  producer  Sam 
Zimbalist.  Farther  down  the  corridor  from 
my  office,  Federico  Fellini  was  preparing 
what  would  become  La  Dolce  Vita.  He  was 
fascinated  by  our  huge  Hollywood  produc- 
tion. Several  times  we  had  lunch  together 
in  the  commissary.  Soon  he  was  calling  me 
Gorino  and  I  was  calling  him  Fred.  Neither 
Willy  Wyler  nor  Sam  wanted  to  meet  him, 
because  both  were  aware  of  a  bad  Italian 
habit  which  was  to  take  over  the  expensive 
sets  of  a  completed  American  film  and  then 
use  them  to  make  a  new  film.  I  think  that 
this  had  happened  with  Quo  Vadis.  To  pre- 


vent the  theft  of  Ben-Hur's  sets,  guards  were 
prowling  the  back  lot  long  after  production 
had  been  shut  down.  But  before  that,  I  had 
sneaked  Fred  onto  the  set  of  first-century 
Jerusalem.  He  was  ecstatic. 

Over  the  years  we  saw  each  other  from 
time  to  time,  usually  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing. Fred  disliked  scripts  even  though  his 
best  film,  8V2,  was  written  by  Italy's  finest 
playwright-essayist,  Ennio  Flaiano.  When 
they  eventually  fell  out.  Fred  simply  stopped 
telling  stories  for  the  screen.  He  also  disliked 
professional  actors,  so  when  he  had  to  peo- 
ple a  set  he  would  call  on  an  endless  supply 
of  headwaiters  and  cooks  from  his  favorite 
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restaurants  to  "act"  in  his  films.  Since  there 
was  seldom  a  script,  he  would  ask  his  cast  to 
count  on-camera.  Finally,  when  he  got  the 
look  he  wanted,  he'd  say  "Twenty-eight"  to 
the  "actor."  "Do  twenty-eight  again."  The 
results  were  often  surprisingly  successful, 
yet  he  complained  about  his  films'  lack  of 
success  at  the  box  office.  I  said  his  refusal  to 
film  with  direct  sound  was  certainly  a  fac- 
tor. As  with  so  many  Italian  directors  of  the 
first  postwar  generation,  actors  were  shot 
as  in  a  silent  movie; 
then  a  voice,  seldom 
their  own,  was  later 
dubbed  in.  "Why  are 
you  people  so  crazy 
about  direct  sound?" 
he'd  ask  when  once 
again  a  request  for 
money  from  a  studio 
was  rejected  because 
he  would  not  swear  an 
oath  to  make  the  film 
with  a  script  in  Eng- 
lish that  would  be  ap- 
proved and  then  used. 
I  tried  to  explain  that 
all  the  great  stars  of 
the  30s  and  40s  whom 
he  admired  were  famous  for  their  voices, 
but  Fred  had  never  heard  those  voices  be- 
cause most  of  the  American  films  that  he 
had  admired  in  youth  had  been  either  sub- 
titled or  dubbed  into  Italian. 

He  rang  me  one  day.  "We  must  meet  im- 
mediately." He  came  to  Largo  Argentina, 
all  smiles  of  a  guileless,  child-like  nature. 
"Gorino,  is  problem." 

"Casanova!"  I  made  a  guess. 

"How  you  know?"  Eyes  wide  with  alarm 
as  if  I  were  a  master  of  dark  arts.  His  inabil- 
ity to  finance  a  film  about  Casanova  had 
been  for  some  time  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  Italian  press.  I  gazed  thoughtfully  into 


friend  of  Voltaire.  "No,  the  real  Casanova  is 
silly.  Is  always  sex  with  him."  Fred's  sex  life 
was  a  much  discussed  enigma  in  Rome.  He 
was  happily  married  to  the  actress  Giulietta 
Masina.  Fred's  passion,  at  least  visually,  for 
huge-breasted  women  was 
known  to  everyone  who 
ever  saw  one  of  his  films, 
but  what  did  he  do?  I  sus- 
pected nothing.  During 
the  days  of  lead  when  1 


I  was  fascinated  to  find  that 

Fellini]  worked  much  the  way  Picasso  did 
...  he  erases,  transforms,  re-structures. 


an  imaginary  crystal  ball.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"is  Casanova.  1  need  $1  million  to  begin. 
Paramount  will  give  it  on  condition ..." 

"That  you  shoot  in  direct  sound  from  a 
script  in  English." 

He  nearly  made  the  sign  to  ward  off  the 
evil  eye.  "You  know  o//this?"  Eyes  narrowed 
at  my  superior  cunning.  "Ah.  of  course  they 
tell  you,  don't  they?"  I  assured  him  I  was  sim- 
ply psychic.  He  looked  relieved.  We  talked 
about  the  story.  His  Casanova  would  not 
be  the  brilliant  man  known  to  history,  the 


Red  Brigades  were  loose  in  Rome  he  feared 
being  kidnapped.  "I  am  too  large,"  he'd  say, 
close  to  tears,  "to  fit  into  the  boot  of  a  car." 

Once,  I  mildly  complained  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  my  novel  Tlie  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  the  character  of  a  her- 
maphrodite who  is  the  center  of  a  religious 
cult.  No,  he'd  not,  of  course,  read  the  book, 
but  Eugene  Walter,  an  American  writer  in 
Rome,  had,  and  a  version  of  my  character 
appears  in  Satyricon,  which  Walter  worked 


on.  Fred  denied  any  need  to  borrow  such  a 
character.  "Why  should  I?  When  I . . .  /  am 
a  hermaphrodite!  Is  well  known,  Gorino." 
Then  he  gave  me  a  short  treatment  of  the 
scenes  he  wanted  for  Casanova.  "I  know 
you  will  hurry,"  he  said.  I  hur- 
ried. The  script  was  accepted 
by,  I  think.  Paramount.  He 
got  his  million,  a  start  date, 
and  a  star,  Donald  Suther- 
land, an  intelligent  actor. 
But  a  newspaper  photo  of 
Sutherland  arriving  in  Rome 
to  play  Casanova  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  star  and  director. 
As  if  by  magic,  Fred  appeared  in  Largo  Ar- 
gentina. He  looked  worried.  He  asked  me 
if  I  knew  Sutherland.  "Yes,  he'd  acted  in  a 
play  of  mine  for  the  BBC." 

"I  am  thinking  about  getting  Marcello 
Mastroianni." 

"What's  wrong  with  Sutherland?" 
"He  doesn't  look  right."  This  was  fatal. 
When  Fred  was  casting  he'd  have  a  couple 
of  dozen  photographs  of  possible  charac- 
ters, and  he'd  stare  at  them  by  the  hour  un- 
til he  found  the  one  he 
wanted.  Appearance 
was  all. 

I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  Sutherland,  whose 
appearance  Fred  knew 
in  advance  from  films, 
had  not  measured  up. 
"You  know  Casa- 
nova. You  write  Ca- 
sanova," he  began  to 
shift  blame.  "Is  very 
stupid  man.  No?" 

"Actors  can  usually 
play  stupidity  ..."  I 
was  reassuring. 

"Must  look  stupid. 
See?  I  have  made  sil- 
houette of  him."  Fred 
was  a  fine  caricaturist.  He  showed  me  a 
drawing  in  black  ink  of  Sutherland.  "See? 
He  looks  just  like  prick." 

I  said  I  recognized  the  likeness.  Fred 
looked  again  at  his  drawing,  already  feeling 
better.  "I  want  to  make  empty  place  between 
two  front  teeth.  Looks  more  stupid,  no?" 
I  had  now  grasped,  as  it  were,  the  point  to 
Fred's  image  of  the  world's  most  famous  lov- 
er as  nothing  but  a  blind,  soulless  erection.  I 
thought  of  the  newspaper  photo  of  Sutherland 
in  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  flowing  cloak, 
the  spirit  of  romance:  they  were  at  odds.  "You 
think  he  has  caps  on  front  teeth?" 

"How  would  I  know?  Many  actors  do."  I 
tried  to  imagine  Fred  with  his  drill  hacking 
away  at  poor  Sutherland's  teeth.  Although 
Fred  was  hardly  a  hermaphrodite  he  was 
certainly  a  phallophobe  in  a  culture  rooted 
in  phallophilia.  He  had  even  done  a  book  of 
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We  built  this  hawk  a  home,  now  he  works  for  us. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  Red  Tail  Hawk  was  a  rarity 
in  this  area.  Overdevelopment  and  unhealthy  farming 
practices  had  chased  most  of  them  away. 

In  1 996.  my  wife  and  co-proprietor.  Barbara,  and 
I  re-introduced  both  the  Red  Tail  Hawk  and  the  Peregrine 
Falcon  back  into  the  land  that  was  theirs  in  the  first  place. 
Watching  free  creatures  flourish  in  nature  brings  a  joy 
to  my  family  that's  hard  to  describe.  We  built  hundreds 
of  raptor  perches  in  our  vineyards  to  give  these  birds 


shelter  and  a  place  to  raise  their  young.  They  repay  us  by 
helping  our  vineyards  thrive  in  natural  balance. 

How  does  this  help  us  in  our  pursuit  of  making 
world-class  wines?  Simple.  Natural  farming  solutions 
lead  to  a  healthier  environment.  A  healthier  environment 
gives  us  richer  soil  and  stronger  vines.  Stronger  vines 
produce  higher  quality  grapes,  and  superior  wines. ..for 
years  to  come.  I  understand  that  many  of  you  enjoy  the 
taste  of  our  wines  but  aren't  sure  why.  Hopefully.  I  can 
help  with  A  Taste  of  the  Truth. 
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caricatures  of  phalluses,  with  such  labels  as 
"the  happy  cock,"  "the  snobbish  cock,"  "the 
angry  cock."  He  entertained  ladies  with 
these  drawings. 

Fred  vanished.  The  film  was  eventually 
made  with  Sutherland  not  in  direct  sound 
but  dubbed.  Fred  was  entering  his  final 
phase,  which  produced  only  one  fine  film, 
Amarcord,  reminiscent  of  his  great  phase  in 
which  I  had  once  worked  for  him  as  an  ac- 
tor in  Fellini  Roma. 

Suddenly,  one  day  in  1971,  there  was 
Fred  on  the  terrace  of  our  Largo  Ar- 
gentina flat.  "I  make  film  about  Roma.^ 
I  want  you  and  Alberto  Sordi  and  Anna 
Magnani  and  Mastroianni."  I  asked  Why? 
This  was  Fred's  least  favorite  word.  He  was 
a  droll  and  inventive  liar  and  his  verbal  ara- 
besques were  for  the  most  part  entirely  wast- 
ed on  flat-footed  showbiz  interviewers.  He 
blinked  his  eyes  as  if  in  thought:  Wliy?  We 
were  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  he  would  establish  himself  at  a  special 
table  set  in  what  looked  to  be  an  opera  box. 
"Because,"  he  said,  "you  all  live  in  Rome  and 
you  are  all  from  outside."  I  laughed.  "Ma- 
gnani is  Rome."  He  realized  his  mistake.  He 
waved  his  hands.  "She  is  from  everywhere. 
Like  the  sun.  The  moon.  The ...  I  have  one 
question  I  will  ask  each  of  you,  who  can  live 
anywhere,  Why  you  live  in  Roma?" 

My  scene  was  shot  in  a  small  square  off 
Via  dei  Coronari.  It  was  a  freezing  February 
night,  but  we  were  all  dressed  in  summer 
clothes,  pretending  it  was  the  August  Traste- 
vere  festival  of  Noantri.  Tables  and  benches 
were  scattered  around  the  square.  Huge  plas- 
tic fish  were  on  display  in  tubs.  Howard  and 
I  sat  at  a  table  with  three  or  four  American 
friends.  I  was  fascinated  to  find  that  Fred 
worked  much  the  way  Picasso  did  in  the 
documentary  where  he  paints  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  while  the  camera  shoots  from  under  the 
table  so  that  we  can  see  what  he  is  painting 
as  he  erases,  transforms,  re-structures.  Plates 
of  food  kept  arriving.  Wine  bottles.  More 
plastic  fish.  Some  tourists  sit  at  a  table  op- 
posite us.  Fred  directed  his  cameraman  as  he 
kept  filling  in  the  background  with  people, 
food,  decorations.  When  Fellini  Roma  was 
released,  in  1972  (Fred's  name  was  part  of 
the  title),  he  was  also  ready  by  then  to  tell 
the  world  why  he  had  picked  his  four  stars. 
"I  pick  Mastroianni  because  he  is  so  lazy, 
so  typical.  Alberto  Sordi  because  he  is  so 
cruel."  An  odd  characterization:  Sordi  was 
a  superb  comic  actor  whom  one  did  not  as- 
sociate with  cruelty,  but  then,  at  the  core  of 
comedy,  there  is  indeed  a  level  of  sharp  ob- 
servation that  the  ones  observed  might  eas- 
ily regard  as  cruel.  "I  chose  Anna  Magnani 
because  she  is  Anna  and  this  is  Roma.  Vidal 
because  he  is  typical  of  a  certain  Anglo  who 
comes  to  Roma  and  goes  native."  As  I  never 
spoke  Italian  properly,  much  less  Roman 


dialect,  and  my  days  were  spent  in  a  library 
researching  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  I  was 
about  as  little  "gone  native"  as  it  was  possible 
to  be.  but  Fred  clung  to  his  first  images  of 
people.  He  wanted  us  all  to  improvise  our  di- 
alogue on  why  we  were  living  in  Rome.  I  like 
improvising,  and  since  Fred  never  listened, 
particularly  to  English,  that  part  was  easy.  I 
said  something  about  a  world  dying  of  over- 
population and  the  poisoning  of  the  environ- 
ment, two  new  concepts  for  most  Italians  that 
year.  (One  journalist  even  wrote  how  ridicu- 
lous I  was  to  speak  of  these  matters  when  he 
had  never  seen  so  much  food  in  the  shops.) 
Then  Fred  and  I  had  a  row.  I  insisted  on  dub- 
bing my  own  voice  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  (Yes.  there  was,  yet  again,  no  direct 
sound.)  Fred  was  hurt.  "Gorino,  you  no  trust 
me?"  I  said,  no,  I  did  not:  he  was  quite  capable 
of  inventing  anything  he  wanted  for  me  to  say 
in  three  languages  and  I'd  be  duly  quoted 
forever.  Finally,  he  agreed.  As  I  went  into  a 
fourth  or  fifth  version  of  a  speech  that  ended 
with  "What  better  place  to  observe  the  end 
of  the  world  than  in  a  city  that  calls  itself  eter- 
nal?," at  that  moment  what  sounded  like  an 
atomic  bomb  went  off  behind  me.  I  turned 
to  see  four  magnificent  white  horses  draw- 
ing a  large  wooden  wagon.  The  clatter  of 
their  hooves  filled  the  square.  Like  Picasso, 
Fred  had  found  his  background  a  bit  empty; 
hence,  the  horses  and  the  wagon. 

It  was  a  long  night.  In  the  end  I  survived 
and  the  horses  ended  on  the  cutting-room 
floor.  Some  months  later  I  was  summoned 
to  a  studio  to  dub  my  voice.  On  a  large 
screen  there  was  my  scene.  Fred  looked  con- 
tented. Since  he  had  lost  the  soundtrack  of 
the  original  scene,  nothing  but  odd  noises 
could  be  heard  on  the  screen.  I  asked, 
"Don't  you  have  a  transcript  of  what  was 
said?"  Fred  winked.  "No,  Gorino.  We  just 
make  up  something  else."  For  two  hours  I 
sat  trying  to  match  words  to  my  own  lips  on 
the  screen.  Fred  was  quietly  triumphant  at 
this  victory  in  his  war  against  direct  sound. 
Finally,  I  cobbled  together  three  sets  of 
words  in  English,  French,  and  Italian.  Then 
we  started  to  record.  There  was  a  white  ball 
that  bounced  along  the  top  of  the  screen,  and 
when  it  stopped,  you  stopped  speaking,  your 
dialogue  presumably  in  place.  I  got  through 
the  French  and  the  English  easily,  but  Ital- 
ian is  longer  than  English  and  after  the  ball 
had  stopped  I  was  still  speaking— outside  the 
scene.  Fred  was  gazing  beatifically  out  the 
window  as  I  struggled  to  keep  up  with  the 
ball.  After  the  third  ruined  take,  I  said,  "You 
are  considered  the  greatest  living  film  direc- 
tor, so  give  me  some  direction.  How  do  I  end 
this  speech  with  the  bouncing  ball?" 

"Oh,  is  there  trouble?"  His  eyes  were 
wide  with  innocent  concern.  "Oh,  is  so  easy. 
Before  you  talk,  you  take  deep  breath."  I 
did,  and  the  shot  was  perfect,  concluding 
my  career  as  a  screen  actor  in  Italy.  □ 
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HOME  ON  THE  RANGE 

Wild  horses  in  the  Sandwash  Basin 

of  northwestern  Colorado  gallop  during  a 

roundup  on  September  30,  2005. 

Inset,  Senator  Conrad  Burns  last  year. 


xhausted  and  terrified,  a 
herd  of  wild  mustangs  gal- 
lop around  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  miraculously  managing  to  skirt 
the  treacherous  prairie-dog  holes  and  deep 
crevices  as  they  try  to  escape  the  scream- 
ing, whirling  predator  on  their  tail.  Their 
instincts  tell  them  they  can  out-run  most 
any  animal,  but  this  one  is  relentless. 

You  wish  a  director  would  yell  "Cut." 
and  the  horses  would  be  led  to  a  plush  Hol- 
lywood stable  for  rest,  food,  and  water. 
But  it's  not  a  movie,  and  the  pilot  flying 
the  helicopter  is  not  an  actor.  He  works 
for  a  government  program  to  round  up 
wild  horses  from  public  lands.  The  target 
horses  this  week  are  from  the  Sandwash 
Basin  herd,  in  northwestern  Colorado. 
As  the  horses  hit  a  straightaway  at 
full  stride,  a  camouflaged  fence  gradually 
funnels  them  into  a  trap.  Close  to  the  neck  of 
the  trap,  the  roundup  crew  releases  a  "Judas 
horse,"  which  runs  to  the  front  of  the  pack 


and  leads  the  mustangs  directly  into  a  tiny 
corral.  Once  inside,  the  horses  screech  to  a 
stop,  piling  up  on  top  of  one  another  as  dust 
flies,  the  gate  slams,  and  the  helicopter  pulls 
away  to  go  back  for  more  horses.  When  the 
crew  is  finished,  a  few  of  the  horses  will  be 
released  back  onto  the  range,  some  will  be 
put  up  for  adoption,  but  most  will  be  relo- 
cated to  government  holding  facilities,  and 
a  large  number  will  be  eligible  to  be  sold  to 
slaughterhouses,  thanks  to  Senator  Conrad 
Burns  (Republican.  Montana). 

In  1971,  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
banned  the  inhumane  treatment  of  wild 
horses  and  put  safeguards  into  place  so  they 
couldn't  be  sold  for  slaughter.  That  law  was 
the  result  of  a  two-decades-long  crusade  by 
Velma  Johnston,  better  known  as  "Wild 
Horse  Annie."  But  in  December  2004 
that  law  was  gutted.  Just  days  before  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  recess,  when  most  of 
Washington  was  getting  ready  to  leave  for 
the  long  weekend.  Senator  Burns  put  the 
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final  touches  on  his  rider  No.  142,  which 
removed  all  protections  for  wild  horses  (and 
burros)  that  were  over  the  age  of  10  or  had 
been  offered  unsuccessfully  for  adoption 
three  times.  Such  animals  could  now  be 
sold  "without  limitation,  including  through 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  local  sale 
yards  or  other  convenient  livestock  selling 
facilities.'"  Burns  inserted  his  one-page  rider 
into  a  3,300-page  budget-appropriations  bill 
on  the  eve  of  the  bill's  congressional  dead- 
line, and  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
either  public  or  legislative  debate. 

The  following  week  rider  No.  142  was 
uncovered,  thanks  in  part  to  a  tip  from 


ranchers  and  other  commercial  interests, 
such  as  gas  and  oil.  coal,  and  timber,  in  the 
management  and  use  of  these  lands.  Over- 
seeing the  wild  horses  is  one.  small  part  of 
what  the  bureau  does,  but  to  the  general 
public,  which  has  an  emotional  attachment 
to  them,  it  is  one  of  its  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities. Celebrated  in  film,  literature, 
and  our  nation's  history,  the  mustangs 
helped  Lewis  and  Clark  complete  their  his- 
toric expedition,  and  during  the  opening 
of  the  frontier,  they  pulled  plows,  delivered 
mail,  and  carried  soldiers  in  battle. 

Senator  Robert  Byrd  (Democrat.  West 
Virginia)  summed  up  the  feelings  of  many 


Annie  faced  regular  death  threats  and 
answered  the  door  with  a  pistol."  says  Karen  Sue 


the  Government  Printing  Office.  Animal 
advocates  and  politicians  from  both  major 
parties  were  outraged.  Representative  Ed 
Whitfield,  a  Republican  from  western  Ken- 
tucky, observed,  "The  thing  that  is  so  dam- 
aging about  this  Conrad  Burns  amendment 
is  that  he  passed  it  on  an  appropriations  bill 

that  no  one  knew  about It  is  precisely  the 

way  the  legislative  process  should  not  work. 
I  don't  know  his  motivations,  but  more  than 
likely  he  was  protecting  the  ranchers  who 
have  leased  those  lands  [for  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing]." 

Despite  protests.  President  Bush,  who 
likes  to  borrow  the  imagery  and  ethos  of  the 
American  cowboy  (and  whom  Burns  once 
praised  as  having  "earned  his  spurs"),  signed 
the  rider  into  law,  capping  a  series  of  policy 
moves  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(B.L.M.),  the  government  agency  in  charge 
of  managing  the  horses,  that  have  sought  to 
diminish  the  protected  status  of  these  "living 
symbols  of  the  historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of 
the  West,"  as  the  1971  law  called  them. 

The  rider  caused  such  anger  that  in  May 
2005  the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly passed  a  bipartisan  bill  to  re- 
store the  original  intent  of  the  1971  law. 
A  similar  amendment  in  the  Senate  had 
to  make  one  stop  before  its  confirmation 
vote:  the  appropriations  subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  federal  lands  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  Burns  is  chairman 
of  that  committee.  Proving  again  that  one 
man  can  make  a  difference,  he  blocked  the 
amendment  from  going  to  vote. 

The  B.L.M.,  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing America's  261  million  acres  of  public 
land.  Historically,  it  has  worked  closely  with 


when,  in  his  speech  to 
overturn  the  Burns  rider, 
he  criticized  the  B.L.M.'s 
management  of  the  wild 
horses.  "Surely  there  are 
actions  that  can  be  taken 
by  the  BLM  to  ensure 
the  proper  operation  of 
the  wild  horse  and  burro 
program  without  resort- 
ing to  the  slaughter  of 
these  animals." 

Horse  Whisperers 

When  you  drive 
up  the  dirt  road 
to  Karen  Suss- 
man's  double-wide  trailer, 
in  South  Dakota,  you  are 
greeted  by  two  dogs,  12 
cats,  and  the  300  mus- 
tangs that  roam  her  680 
acres.  Sussman  meets  you  at  the  door,  and 
the  first  thing  she  asks  is  "Have  you  eaten?" 
An  intern  who  worked  for  Sussman  once 
called  her  "the  mother  of  all  living  things." 
But  she  is  no  pushover.  As  president  of  the 
750-member  International  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Mustangs  and  Burros,  Suss- 
man, 59.  is  a  fiery  activist  who  also  works 
part-time  as  a  nurse,  in  Eagle  Butte.  South 
Dakota,  for  the  Indian  Healt'i  Service.  Small 
and  energetic,  with  short  hair  that  stays  in 
place  when  she  moves,  she  looks  like  a  for- 
mer gymnast  and  seems  always  ready  to 
jump  to  the  next  task.  Her  home  is  packed 
with  the  late  Wild  Horse  Annie's  personal 
items,  making  it  a  kind  of  unofficial  muse- 
um—she even  has  Annie's  saddle  resting  on 
a  sawhorse. 

Sussman.  who  never  knew  Annie  person- 


FRIEND  OF  FLICKA 

Wild-horse  activist  Velma  Johnston, 
better  known  as  Wild  Horse 
Annie,  with  Hobo,  a  rodeo  horse 
her  father  gave  her  in  1924. 


ally,  grew  up  in  rural  Pennsylvania.  In  1981, 
she  adopted  her  first  horse  and  began  volun- 
teering for  Annie's  organization.  She  became 
president  of  it  in  1989.  and  both  president 
and  executive  director  in  1993.  During  these 
years,  she  worked  closely  with  Helen  Reilly.. 
who  was  Annie's  good  friend  and  personal 
secretary.  (Reilly  passed  away  in  1993.)  Suss- 
man knows  Annie's  story  inside  out.  and  so. 
at  one  time,  did  many  other  people.  By  the 
time  her  1971  law  passed,  Annie  had  been 
featured  in  countless  newspaper  articles,  on 
national  television,  and  in  popular  magazines 
as  diverse  as  Readers  Digest  and  Esquire. 
At  age  11.  while  living  outside  Reno,  An- 
nie contracted  a  severe 
case  of  polio  and  under- 
went an  experimental 
operation,  after  which 
she  was  hospitalized  in  a 
body  cast  for  nearly  nine 
months.  A  bright  spot  in 
her  day  was  looking  at 
a  large  painting  of  mus- 
tangs entitled  Roaming 
Free,  which  hung  in  the 
hospital  hallway.  "I  stud- 
ied it  with  all  my  senses. 
I  could  just  feel  what  it 
was  like  out  there,  wing- 
ing along  with  the  herd." 
Annie  wrote. 

When  Annie's  cast 
was  removed,  it  turned 
out  the  constricting  plas- 
ter, which  covered  much 
of  her  neck  and  head, 
had  not  allowed  space  for 
her  face  to  develop  even- 
ly, and  while  she  would 
grow  to  a  height  of  five 
feet  seven  inches,  she  was 
twisted  out  of  alignment 
by  the  polio.  Annie's  dis- 
figurements proved  to  be 
traumatic.  Kids  taunted 
her.  so  she  retreated  into 
her  studies,  wrote  poetry,  drew,  and  helped 
her  father  take  care  of  the  animals  on  their 
ranch.  Her  best  friend  was  a  rodeo  horse 
named  Hobo,  which  her  father  had  given  her 
when  she  got  out  of  the  hospital. 

"Then  there's  her  most  famous  story." 
Sussman  says,  "the  one  that  changed  her 
life."  On  a  beautiful  morning  in  1950,  An- 
nie was  driving  to  her  secretarial  job  in 
Reno  when  she  approached  a  truck  pulling 
a  livestock  trailer— a  common  sight.  As  she 
pulled  closer,  she  saw  blood  dripping  out  of 
the  trailer.  Through  the  wooden  slats  she 
saw  it  was  jam-packed— not  with  cattle,  but 
with  horses.  Trampled  under  their  feet  was 
a  young  foal,  no  more  than  a  few  months 
old. 

When  the  truck  turned  off  the  highway 
onto  a  dirt  road.  Annie  followed  it.  Its  desti- 
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nation  was  a  slaughterhouse  that  processed 
horsemeat  for  pet  food.  The  truck  parked 
next  to  a  holding  pen,  and  a  man  unlocked 
the  trailer  gate.  As  the  gate  swung  open, 
a  tight  pack  of  mustangs  untangled  and 
scrambled  to  get  out,  falling  over  the  trailer's 
edge,  landing  on  top  of 
one  another,  fighting  to 
get  to  their  feet,  running 
into  the  holding  pen. 

The  horses  were  bat- 
tered and  bloody. 
Most  had  wide 
swaths  of  flesh  torn  from 
their  sides,  which  were 
oozing  blood.  Annie 
would  later  learn  that 
such  wounds  were  in- 
flicted when  the  horses 
were  roped,  pulled  off 
their  feet,  then  dragged 
up  a  ramp  into  the  cattle 
trailer.  Many  were  spot- 
ted red  from  shotgun 
blasts  fired  by  wran- 
glers in  planes.  Still  in 
the  trailer  was  the  foal, 
trampled  to  death.  An- 
nie gasped  and  leaned  forward,  sick  to 
her  stomach. 

She  received  the  nickname  "Wild 
Horse  Annie"  a  few  years  later,  as  her 
reputation  as  a  mustang  advocate  grew. 
In  Carson  City,  Nevada,  she  entered  a 


BORN  FREE 

Karen  Sussman  at  her  home,  in 
Lantry,  South  Dakota;  below, 
a  helicopter  chases  horses  for  a 
Sandwash  Basin  roundup. 


packed  room  in  the  state-senate  building  to 
speak  before  a  committee  about  banning 
the  airplane  roundup  of  wild  horses.  As 
she  walked  down  an  aisle,  a  local  rancher. 
in  an  attempt  to  ridicule  her,  said  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Well,  if  it  isn't  Wild  Horse  Annie." 
The  press  in  the  room 
picked  up  the  nick- 
name, and  in  a  genius 
public-relations  move. 
Annie  adopted  it.  As  a 
result  of  her  activism, 
"Annie  faced  regular 
death  threats,"  Sussman 
says,  "and  answered  the 
door  at  her  ranch  out- 
side Reno— the  Double 
Lazy  Heart— with  a  pis- 
tol behind  her  back." 

Before  she  faced  the 
U.S.  Senate,  in  1971, 
Annie  orchestrated  one 
of  the  largest  letter- 
writing  campaigns  in 
U.S.  history,  and  Con- 
gress was  flooded  with 
letters,  many  written  by 
children  and  teenagers, 


on  behalf  of  the  horses.  Widespread,  unreg- 
ulated commercial  exploitation  had  brought 
the  mustang  numbers  from  two  million  in 
the  early  1900s  to  fewer  than  18,000  in  1971. 
Arthur  Miller  and  John  Huston's  1961  film, 
The  Misfits,  depicted  the  increasing  despera- 
tion of  the  down-and-out  cowboys  who  traf- 
ficked in  the  few  remaining  wild  horses. 

The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros  Act  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
unanimously.  It  protected  the  mustangs 
"from  capture,  branding,  harassment,  or 
death."  The  B.L.M.  was  the  main  agency 
assigned  to  enforce  this  law. 

Annie  died  of  cancer  at  age  65  on  June 
27,  1977,  but  Sussman  and  others  continue 
her  work,  which  they  believe  is  far  from 
over.  "The  B.L.M.  has  consistently  exploited 
the  intent  of  the  law,"  says  Sussman.  "They 
have  constantly  chipped  away  at  key  provi- 
sions. The  horses  on  my  ranch  come  from 
two  herds— one  of  which  comes  from  the 
B.L.M.— that  were  zeroed  out.  The  total 
land  that  was  set  aside  for  mustangs  in  the 
1971  law  has  been  reduced  by  over  10  mil- 
lion acres." 

Sussman,  like  many  wild-horse  advo- 
cates, thinks  that  the  mustangs,  under  the 
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stewardship  of  the  B.L.M..  could  one  day 
reach  numbers  so  low  that  their  ability  to 
survive  in  the  wild  would  be  at  risk. 

Slaughterhouse  Blues 

By  the  late  70s  the  population  of  wild 
horses  had  increased  to  44,000,  and 
changes  were  made  to  the  1971  law, 
adding  provisions  for  "excess  animals"  to 
be  removed  from  the  range— the  excess  to  be 
determined  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
when  he  saw  a  threat  to  "a  thriving  natural 
ecological  balance  and  multiple-use  relation- 
ship in  that  area  [i.e..  ranching]."  A  1976 
amendment  to  the  law  allowed  for  mecha- 


Idaho).  the  B.L.M.  began  enthusiastically  re- 
moving wild  horses  from  the  range— around 
40,000  between  1984  and  1987. 

Journalist  Tad  Bartimus.  in  an  article  for 
the  Associated  Press,  revealed  how  ranchers 
and  the  B.L.M.  had  gotten  around  the  four- 
horse  adoption  limit:  dozens  of  individuals 
would  adopt  four  horses  each,  then  give 
the  ranchers  power  of  attorney.  Bartimus 
quoted  a  Montana  rancher  who  had  gotten 
1,100  horses  this  way.  which  he  planned  to 
sell  to  the  slaughterhouse.  The  rancher  said. 
"We  have  powers  of  attorney  from  people 
in  Arizona,  California,  Texas  and  Mon- 
tana  Of  course,  they  went  to  slaughter.  - 


The  health  and  future  of  the  herd 

is  m  danger  savs  Ginser  Kathrens. 


nized  roundups  (helicopters  and  trucks),  and 
roundup  numbers  began  to  increase  dramati- 
cally. More  revisions  in  1978  allowed  for  old, 
sick,  and  lame  animals  "to  be  destroyed  in 
the  most  humane  manner  possible,"  a  mea- 
sure Annie  supported,  according  to  Suss- 
man.  "Annie  wanted  to  create  an  airtight  bill, 
and  she  foresaw  population  problems  in  the 
future,"  she  says.  "She  wanted  to  deal  with 
such  problems  on  the  range  and  to  avoid  the 
roundups  and  slaughterhouse  horrors."  The 
1978  revisions  also  specified  how  the  horse- 
adoption  program  should  dispose  of  healthy 
excess  animals:  "qualified  individuals"  were 
allowed  to  adopt  no  more  than  four  horses 
each  (for  which  the  B.L.M.  charged  a  fee  of 
S25  a  horse).  After  proving  they  had  treated 
the  animals  humanely  for  one  year,  the  new 
owners  were  given  title.  The  four-horse  limit 
and  one-year  probationary  period  were  in- 
tended to  eliminate  the  economic  incentive 
for  ranchers  to  take  large  numbers  of  horses 
to  sell  to  slaughterhouses. 

Thanks  to  former  Nevada  Republican 
senator  Paul  Laxalt,  however,  a  loophole  big 
enough  to  drive  a  truck  through— one  straight 
to  the  slaughterhouse— was  also  included  in 
the  revisions.  It  stated  that  wild  horses  and 
burros  would  lose  their  protected  status  once 
the  new  owner  received  title.  The  implications 
of  this  became  all  too  clear  after  Ronald  Rea- 
gan installed  the  pro-ranching-and-mining 
James  Watt  and  later  the  lesser-known  but 
like-minded  William  P.  Clark  and  Donald 
Hodel  as  secretaries  of  the  interior.  In  1984 
the  B.L.M.  instituted  a  fee-waiver  program, 
whereby  most  anyone  willing  to  take  at  least 
100  wild  horses  would  get  them  for  free,  and 
from  1985  to  1987,  after  Congress  appropri- 
ated S51  million  for  roundups  (thanks  mostly 
to  Republican  senator  James  McClure,  of 


Everybody  knows  whats 
happening,  but  nobody 
will  admit  it." 

According  to  a  1990 
report  by  the  G.A.O. 
(the  General  Accounting 
Office,  now  the  Govern- 
ment Accountability  Of- 
fice, which  does  indepen- 
dent, nonpartisan  reports 
at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress). 20.000  wild  horses 
were  placed  with  "79  in- 
dividuals and  4  Native 

American  tribes We 

found  that  hundreds  of 
these  horses  died  of  star- 
vation and  dehydration 
during  the  1-year  pro- 
bation period  and  that 
many  adopters,  primar- 
ily ranchers  and  farm- 
ers .. .  sold  thousands 
more  to  slaughter  after  obtaining  title  from 
BLM."  The  G.A.O.  report  concluded.  "By 
its  very  design  the  fee-waiver  program  was 
a  prescription  for  commercial  exploitation 
of  wild  horses." 

The  Animal  Protection  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Fund  for  Animals  took  the 
B.L.M.  to  court  in  response  to  such  abuses, 
and  in  1988  a  federal  judge  ruled  that  the 
B.L.M.  could  not  issue  a  title  if  it  knew  the 
adopter  intended  to  sell  an  animal  to  slaugh- 
ter. This  terminated  the  fee-waiver  program. 

But  in  the  1990s  abuses  under  the  adop- 
tion program  were  still  being  reported,  be- 
coming more  of  an  internal  B.L.M.  issue. 
In  a  series  of  articles  for  the  A. P.  published 
in  the  mid-1990s.  Martha  Mendoza  docu- 
mented how  the  B.L.M.  had  falsified  rec- 


CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

Photographer  Ginger  Kathrens, 
creator  of  the  PBS  documentary 
Cloud:  Wild  Stallion  of  the 
Rockies,  at  her  home,  in  Hillside, 
Colorado,  in  April. 


ords  used  to  identify  and  track  horses,  and 
how  bureau  officials  were  selling  horses  to 
slaughter  after  enlisting  their  friends  and 
relatives  to  adopt  them  to  circumvent  the 
four-horse-per-person  limit. 

In  1997,  to  address  these  abuses.  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  B.L.M.  announced  additional 
regulations  to  protect  the  horses,  including 
checking  with  adopters  and  spot-checking 
slaughterhouses.  Buyers  now  had  to  sign  an 
affidavit  ensuring  they  had  no  intent  to  sell 
the  horses  for  slaughter  or  processing.  Un- 
der the  Bush  administration  things  would 
again  take  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

An  American  Classic 

The  mustang  is  a  relatively  small  and 
sturdy  horse,  measuring  close  to  five 
feet  (15  hands)  high  and  weighing  on 
average  900  pounds.  Its  chest  looks  narrow 
from  the  front  but  deep  in  profile,  more 
substantial  than  an  Arabian's  but  not  as 
bulky  as  a  quarter  horse's.  Its  legs  spread 
out  from  its  body  in  a  distinctive  slight  "A" 
shape.  Mustangs  come 
in  all  colors,  from  black 
to  brown  to  dun  to  cream, 
some  reddish,  some  blu- 
ish, and  in  many  these  are 
mixed  with  whites  and 
grays  to  produce  roans, 
speckles,  paints,  and  oth- 
er patterns. 

One  of  the  best  places 
to  observe  mustangs  in 
their  natural  habitat  is 
the  Pryor  Mountains,  in 
Senator  Burns's  home 
state  of  Montana.  And 
one  of  the  best  guides 
to  take  you  through  this 
territory  and  teach  you 
about  mustangs  is 
documentary-film  maker 
Ginger  Kathrens.  Kath- 
rens is  a  rock  star  in  the 
wild-horse  world.  Driven 
and  tough,  she  lets  out 
frequent  sparks  of  good  humor.  You'd  never 
want  to  get  on  her  bad  side,  though,  or  she 
would  stare  you  down  with  her  intense  blue 
eyes.  For  her  PBS  series,  which  began  in 
2001  with  Cloud:  Wild  Stallion  of  the  Rock- 
ies, Kathrens  is  filming  Cloud,  a  majestic 
white  mustang  stallion.  She  has  followed 
him  for  more  than  10  years,  from  his  birth. 
Now  he  is  lead  stallion  of  his  own  family. 

The  Pryor  Mountains  are  rugged  and 
beautiful,  filled  with  steep  canyons  and  ex- 
pansive valleys.  The  Big  Horn  Canyon  cuts 
across  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
To  film  the  latest  installment  in  Cloud's  life, 
Kathrens  treks  on  foot  to  find  him.  She  is 
loaded  down  with  gear:  an  Arrifiex  Super 
16-mm.  film  camera,  a  large  Canon  digital 
video  camera,  a  heavy  tripod,  a  Nikon  35- 
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mm.  still  camera,  and  binoculars.  Pointing 
to  a  tree-filled  valley  that  leads  to  the  main 
watering  hole,  she  looks  through  her  bin- 
oculars, and  a  smile  breaks  across  her  face. 
"There's  Cloud,"  she  says.  "He's  making  his 
way  to  the  watering  hole." 

"The  lead  mare  chooses  when  and  where 
to  feed  and  water,"  Kathrens  explains.  Cloud 
waits  on  top  of  a  low  hill  just  above  the  water 
hole.  "Cloud  typically  takes  the  rearguard  po- 
sition to  make  sure  it  is  safe  for  everyone  else 
before  he  goes  down  to  water."  She  checks  the 
view  through  her  telephoto  lens  as  she  explains 
the  makeup  of  a  family  band:  a  stallion,  a  lead 
mare,  plus  several  other  mares,  and  all  of  their 
offspring  under  three.  Usually,  when  the  stal- 
lions are  two  years  old.  the  lead  stallion  kicks 
them  out  and  they  join  a  bachelor  band. 

"Made  up  of  horses  ranging  in  age  from 
two  and  up,  the  bachelor  bands  serve  an 
important  role  in  wild-horse  society."  says 
Kathrens.  "The  bachelors  join  up  with  one 
another  for  protection  and  social  activities. 
They  don't  have  family  responsibilities,  so 
they  can  hang  out  and  cause  mischief.  The 


area,  they  didn't  take  into  account  the  his- 
toric use  area  of  the  herd,  which  is  far  larger 
than  the  designated  range.  We're  trying  to 
get  the  herd  area  increased  to  include  the 
horses'  historic  range,  which  they're  legally 
entitled  to  in  the  1971  Wild  Horses  and 
Burros  Act.  Increasing  the  size  to  include 
this  land  would  keep  the  herds  at  a  healthy 
number.  The  numbers  are  alreadv  so  low 
that  the  health  and  future  of  the  herd  is 
in  danger."  (The  B.L.M.  says  it  did  incor- 
porate the  historic  use  area  of  the  herds.) 
Kathrens  points  to  the  research  of  Dr. 
Gus  Cothran,  a  leader  in  the  field  of  equine- 
population  genetics  at  the  University  of  Ken-" 
tucky.  He  uses  DNA  analysis  to  study  wild 
horses.  His  research  concludes  that  for  long- 
term  health  and  survival  of  the  herds  a  mini- 
mum size  needs  to  be  between  150  and  200 
horses.  Otherwise,  interbreeding  will  create 
genetic  weaknesses,  leading  to  serious  health 
problems.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  herds 
the  B.L.M.  manages  fall  below  Cothran's 
minimum  number.  (The  B.L.M.  maintains 
that  these  numbers  are  high.  They  are  moni- 


It  the  D.L.M.  and  the  administration 
want  to  talk  about  money,  they  should 
look  at  their  grazing  program. 


younger  bachelors  spar  with  the  older  ones 
to  hone  their  fighting  skills.  A  bachelor's  ul- 
timate goal  is  to  steal  a  mare  and  start  his 
own  family." 

"He's  still  letting  Flint  stay  around,"  ob- 
serves Kathrens.  Flint  is  Cloud's  four-year- 
old  stepson.  "When  they  stick  around  this 
long,  we  call  them  'lieutenants.'  They  help 
protect  the  band  and  scare  away  the  bach- 
elors. Cloud  has  always  liked  Flint." 

Other  family  bands  arrive  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  the  water  hole.  They  wait  un- 
til Cloud's  family  is  done.  Kathrens's  cam- 
era rolls  as  Cloud  and  his  family  drink  and 
play,  then  head  off.  The  next  family  band 
comes  down. 

"The  hierarchy  among  the  families  is 
determined  by  the  status  of  the  stallion," 
Kathrens  explains.  Each  new  group  drinks 
for  about  five  minutes  and  moves  on.  Then 
the  next  family  comes  down.  The  process 
works  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  way. 

As  the  sun  sets.  Kathrens  packs  up  and 
begins  to  hike  back  to  camp.  "This  area  is 
primarily  the  herd's  summer  area.  To  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  range  the  B.L.M.  wants 
to  lower  the  numbers  of  the  Pryor  herd 
from  153  horses  to  95.  When  the  B.L.M. 
originally  determined  the  size  of  this  range 


toring  genetic  diversity  in  the  herds,  and  they 
say  that  "at  present,  there  is  no  immediate 
cause  for  concern  about  inbreeding.") 

Turf  Wars 

In  2001,  President  Bush  appointed  Kath- 
leen Clarke  as  director  of  the  B.L.M. 
Before  that  she  had  served  as  executive 
director  of  Utah's  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  where  she  built  a  reputation 
for  favoring  mining  and  drilling  interests. 
At  the  B.L.M.  she  has  been  at  the  center  of 
controversy.  According  to  sworn  testimony 
by  the  public-lands  chairman  of  the  Utah 
Cattlemen's  Association,  she  encouraged 
ranchers  to  sue  her  own  agency,  after  having 
failed  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Interior  from 
issuing  grazing  permits  to  a  conservation 
group.  (At  the  time.  Clarke  denied  she  did 
anything  inappropriate.)  The  Bush  admin- 
istration has  rounded  up  wild  horses  at  a 
record-setting  pace,  including  more  than 
50.000  under  Clarke's  aegis. 

The  Department  of  Interior  building,  on 
Washington's  C  Street,  is  a  stone  monument 
to  permanency  and  power,  one  of  the  first 
buildings  constructed  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  during  the  Depression.  As 
you  walk  down  the  wide  main  corridor,  with 


its  high  ceiling,  you  feel  safe,  but  small.  In  a 
back  office  of  this  landmark  building,  sitting 
around  a  table.  Tom  Dyer,  until  recently  the 
B.L.M.'s  deputy  assistant  director  of  renew- 
able resources  and  planning.  Dean  Bolstad. 
its  wild-horse-and-burro-operations  lead, 
and  Tom  Gorey,  a  B.L.M.  spokesperson, 
look  at  the  numbers  on  their  chart.  They  are 
confused.  They  have  just  applied  their  own 
formula  to  calculate  the  wild-horse  popu- 
lation. The  calculations  don"t  match  their 
official  census  sheet.  "These  numbers  have 
always  been  a  little  confusing."  Bolstad  says. 
The  current  census  numbers  for  2006  seem 
disproportionately  high,  estimating  9,000 
more  horses  on  the  range  than  their  formula 
could  account  for. 

Gorey  says.  "We  think  our  count  is  ac- 
curate. It  is  an  estimate;  we  can't  say  it  is  the 
literally  correct  number." 

When  asked  its  position  on  the  Burns 
rider,  Gorey  says.  "The  B.L.M.  has  not 
taken  a  stand  on  the  Burns  rider.  We  see  it 
as  another  management  tool."  Horse  advo- 
cates say  this  is  merely  added  proof,  as  if 
am  were  needed,  that  the  B.L.M.  is  more 
or  less  in  cahoots  with  Burns.  "They  [at  the 
B.L.M.]  are  not  upset  that  one  man.  Burns, 
covertly  set  the  horses  up  for  slaughter,"  says 
Chris  Heyde,  a  deputy  legislative  director 
for  the  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legis- 
lation, located  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

A  big  question  is  why  Senator  Burns 
has  inserted  himself  so  prominently 
into  the  wild-horse  controversy  when 
the  issue  is  not  even  an  important  one  in  his 
state.  The  only  wild  horses  in  Montana  are 
the  153  mustangs  at  the  Pryor  mountain 
range,  and  they  "re  a  tourist  attraction.  (Of  the 
approximately  31,000  wild  horses  counted  in 
the  B.L.M.'s  2006  herd-area  data  were  13,384 
in  Nevada.  3.166  in  California,  4.615  in  Wyo- 
ming, 2,545  in  Utah,  and  2,113  in  Oregon.) 
The  senator  has  given  several  reasons.  They 
include  to  prevent  the  horses  from  starving  on 
the  range,  to  protect  the  health  of  the  range,  to 
push  the  B.L.M.  to  get  serious  about  its  adop- 
tion program,  and  to  cut  the  costs  of  boarding 
horses  in  holding  facilities.  Critics  claim  that 
these  issues  are  already  addressed  by  the  law. 
Burns  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Missouri, 
and  as  a  young  man  he  moved  to  Montana, 
where  he  sold  ads  for  a  livestock  magazine 
and  worked  as  a  livestock  auctioneer.  In  this 
world,  horses  are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle. 
What  do  you  do  with  old  and  lame  horses? 
You  sell  them  to  a  slaughterhouse  to  recoup 
a  little  money.  It  is  just  business  as  usual. 
Burns  once  explained  to  a  journalist,  "I'm  in 
the  livestock  business,  and  I've  bought  and 
sold  horses  my  whole  life.  Basically,  the  mar- 
ketplace works."" 

The  ranchers  believe  they  should  be  the 
ones  to  control  the  use  of  their  leased  pub- 
lic lands.  In  many  cases,  they  have  worked 
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these  public  plots  for  generations  and  re- 
gard them  as  their  own.  They  see  the  wild 
horses  merely  as  pests,  consuming  food 
and  water  that  are  meant  for  their  livestock 
and  tearing  up  fences.  Steve  Raftopoulos. 
a  rancher  in  northwestern  Colorado,  faces 
the  daily  challenges  of  running  livestock  on 
public  land.  He  grazes  sheep  in  the  Sand- 
wash  Basin  with  the  wild  horses.  His  family 
has  been  ranching  in  the  area  since  1934. 
"What  it  comes  down  to  is  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  range."  he  says.  "In  managing 
anything  you  have  to  have  flexibility.  We 
can  control  how  much  livestock  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  on  a  range  area.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  wild  horses,  no  matter  what 
the  range  condition  is.  Horses  can  really 
tear  it  up.  I'm  dependent  on  the  B.L.M." 

Raftopoulos  speaks  with  clear  determi- 
nation. He  is  suspicious  of  reporters  and 
environmentalists,  but  once  he  gets  talking 
about  public-land  issues  he  doesn't  slow 
down.  "Everyone  is  caught  up  in  the  emo- 
tion of  this,  and  they  can't  look  at  it  logical- 
ly. When  the  range  is  in  great  shape  and  the 
rain  falls  when  it's  supposed  to.  the  horses 
and  the  livestock  can  coexist.  But  when 
there's  drought,  the  range  can  be  perma- 


nently damaged.  Right 
now  we  have  drought. 
And  now  the  government 
wants  to  make  it  illegal 
to  slaughter  horses.  This 
leaves  no  management 
flexibility,  except  to  just 
let  the  horses  die  in  an 
expensive  government 
holding  facility." 
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In  the  basement  of  the 
Forest  Service  office 
in  Red  Lodge,  Mon- 
tana, range  specialist 
Wayne  Burleson  pulls  down  a  projection 
screen  and  then  turns  off  the  lights.  Burle- 
son. 64,  has  studied  the  eating  behavior  of 
cattle  and  horses  for  more  than  20  years, 
photographing  and  documenting  their 
habits.  He  clicks  through  his  slide  show,  il- 
lustrating how  the  eating  tendencies  of  each 
animal  impact  the  range.  "The  truth  is  they're 
both  right,"  he  says.  "A  cow  can  destroy  the 
range  and  so  can  a  horse.  A  horse  can  pinch 
out  the  whole  grass  plant  with  its  teeth,  and 
the  cow  can  wrap  his  long  tongue  around 
a  plant  and  pull  it  out.  Any  animal  will  over- 


QUEEN  OF  THE  CAPTURE 

Top,  wild  horses  in  a  holding  pen 
in  the  Sandwash  Basin;  above,  B.L.M. 
director  Kathleen  Clarke  in  2004. 


graze  if  he  doesn't  have  enough  territory 
to  graze  or  isn't  properly  managed." 

To  evaluate  the  impact  of  grazing  on 
public  land,  consideration  needs  also  to 
be  given  to  big  game  (elk.  deer,  antelope). 
Most  calculations  es- 
timate that  more  than 
four  million  head  of 
livestock  and  three  mil- 
lion big-game  animals 
graze  on  public  land. 
This  means  that  wild 
horses  account  for  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  large  ani- 
mals grazing  on  public 
land.  The  most  com- 
prehensive indepen- 
dent study  of  this  issue, 
done  in  1990  by  the 
G.A.O.,  states,  "Wild 
horses  are  so  vastly  outnumbered  on  fed- 
eral rangelands  by  domestic  livestock 

Even  substantial  reduction  in  wild  horse 
populations  will,  therefore,  not  substan- 
tially reduce  total  forage  consumption." 
The  G.A.O.  report  also  states,  "BLM  could 
not  provide  [the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice] with  any  information  demonstrating 
that  federal  rangeland  conditions  have  sig- 
nificantly improved  because  of  wild  horse 
removals."  The  study  concluded.  "The  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  degradation  in  rangeland 
resources  is  poorly  managed  domestic  live- 
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stock  (primarily  cattle  and  sheep)  grazing." 
Senator  Bums  refused  to  meet  with  V.F.  to 
discuss  his  rider,  but  Chris  Heggem,  Burnss 
point  person  on  this  issue,  says,  "He  did  it 
because  other  people  asked  him  to."  Senator 
Burns  has  a  history  of  being  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  donate  large  amounts  of 
money  to  his  campaign.  Convicted  lobbyist 
Jack  Abramoff,  who  arranged  for,  by  some 
estimates,  close  to  $150,000  to  go  to  Burns, 
told  V.F.'s  David  Margolick,  "Every  appro- 
priation we  wanted  [from  Senator  Conrad 
Burns's  committee]  we  got."  From  2001  to 
2006,  the  senator  received  $380,512  from 
agribusiness,  which  includes  the  livestock 


the  horses.  Thanks  to  the  Burns  rider  no  one 
will  be  able  to  stop  the  program  with  a  law- 
suit this  time.  Now  the  B.L.M.  will  deliver 
loads  of  20  or  more  horses  free  of  charge  to 
any  destination.  Although  recipients  of  these 
horses  have  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  send  the  horses  to  slaughter, 
wild-horse  activists  doubt  the  B.L.M.  will 
do  much  checking  up  to  see  that  the  ranch- 
ers are  keeping  their  word.  (Gorey  says  the 
B.L.M.  has  compliance  guidelines  that  range 
from  inspections  to  phone  check-ins.) 

The  rationale  for  the  fee-reduction  pro- 
gram, as  it  was  the  last  time,  is  to  save  money 
by  removing  horses  from  government  hold-" 


These  numbers  have  always  been  a 

little  confusing,'1  says  Interior  official  Dean  Bolstad 


industry.  He  receives  more  money— $69,800 
so  far  for  his  2006  re-election  bid— from  live- 
stock interests  than  all  but  one  senator,  Texas 
Republican  Henry  Bonilla. 

In  Slate  magazine,  Deanne  Stillman  theo- 
rized that  Montana  rancher  Merle  Edsall 
may  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  Burns 
to  act,  because  "the  language  in  the  Burns 
rider  was  the  exact  same  wording  floated  by 
Edsall  at  a  meeting  of  the  BLM's  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Advisory  Board."  Edsall  denies 
this  connection  to  Burns.  He  says  he  wanted 
to  take  10,000  wild  horses  in  order  to  create 
a  tourist-attraction  sanctuary  in  Mexico.  He 
claims  that  the  White  House  and  the  B.L.M. 
wanted  to  privatize  the  wild-horse  program, 
to  which  the  B.L.M.'s  Gorey  responds,  "We 
did  receive  a  proposal,  and  we  turned  it 
down."  Edsall  explains,  "I  had  a  three-part 
plan.  Part  one  was  to  give  the  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Advisory  Board  authority  over 
the  wild-horse  program.  Part  two  was  the 
sale  authority.  You  have  to  have  a  threat  be- 
fore you  solve  a  problem.  The  sale  authority 
would  allow  the  horses  to  go  to  slaughter.  [I 
thought],  People  will  go  through  the  roof,  and 
they  did.  But  don't  make  a  threat  without  a 
solution.  Part  three  was  the  solution:  Mexico 
and  giving  the  horses  to  501(c)  nonprofits." 

They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't  They? 

Last  February  the  B.L.M.  initiated  a 
program  similar  to  the  Reagan-era 
fee  waiver.  For  the  mustangs  that  have 
lost  protections  because  of  the  Burns  rider, 
it  makes  the  adoption  fee  "negotiable,"  and 
drops  both  the  one-year  probationary  period 
and  the  limit  of  four  horses  going  to  one  per- 
son in  any  one-year  period.  In  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  2006,  Clarke  appealed  to  15,000 
ranchers  with  B.L.M.  grazing  permits  to  take 


ing  facilities.  But  Chris  Heyde  says,  "If  the 
B.L.M.  and  the  administration  want  to  talk 
about  money,  they  should  look  at  their  graz- 
ing program.  According  to  the  government's 
latest  G.A.O.  study,  in  2004  the  grazing  pro- 
gram lost  almost  $115  million  a  year.  The 
ranchers  pay  a  nominal  fee  of  $1.56  a  month 
for  each  cow-and-calf  pair  to  graze.  The  free- 
market  rate  for  ranchers  to  lease  the  same 
amount  of  private  land  to  graze  their  cattle  is 
a  little  over  $13  a  month.  It's  a  giveaway. 

"This  does  not  include  the  million  spent 
each  year  on  behalf  of  ranchers  for  predator 
control,  to  kill  coyotes,  foxes,  and  mountain 
lions  to  protect  cattle  and  sheep,"  he  adds. 
"These  are  the  animals  that  would  naturally 
help  control  wild-horse  population.  All  of 
this  when  less  than  3  percent  of  America's 
beef  is  raised  on  federal  rangelands.  And 
economically,  livestock  grazing  on  federal 
land  produces  only  a  tiny  percentage  of 
income  in  western  states,  between  1  and  3 
percent.  The  irony  is  that  most  of  the  land  is 
leased  to  millionaires." 

He  is  referring  to  a  nine-month  investiga- 
tion in  1999  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
which  revealed  that  the  top  10  percent  of 
those  holding  grazing  permits  control  65 
percent  of  all  livestock  on  B.L.M.  land.  One 
of  the  largest  livestock  lessees  of  B.L.M.  land 
is  a  company  founded  by  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  America,  John  Simplot,  who  is  worth 
an  estimated  $2.3  billion.  He  lives  in  Boise. 
Idaho,  and  supplies  half  of  McDonald's 
French  fries.  Other  major  holders  of  govern- 
ment grazing  leases  include  the  Hilton  Fam- 
ily Trust. 

Heyde  and  other  advocates  outline  their 
solutions.  Give  the  wild  horses  back  all  their 
original  acreage  and  herd  areas.  Keep  herd 
sizes  large  enough  to  maintain  the  future 


health  of  the  herds.  If  the  range  is  in  crisis, 
support  the  horses  with  water  and  hay.  Man- 
age the  herd  areas  principally  for  mustangs, 
not  sheep  and  cattle.  Keep  roundup  and 
adoptions  in  sync.  "Just  enforce  and  follow 
through  on  the  legal  guidelines  of  the  1971 
law.  After  all,  it  is  a  law,"  Heyde  says. 

On  September  7,  2006,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  263  to  146  in  favor  of  a  bill 
sponsored  by  John  Sweeney,  a  New  York 
Republican,  and  Ed  Whitfield,  a  Kentucky 
Republican,  to  ban  the  slaughter  of  horses 
for  human  consumption.  There  are  currently 
three  horse  slaughterhouses  in  the  U.S.,  one 
in  Illinois,  and  two  in  Texas.  They  sell  horse- 
meat  primarily  to  Europe 
and  Japan,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  delicacy.  Chris 
Heyde  has  been  inside  a 
slaughterhouse,  and  he 
has  been  to  horse  auctions. 
"The  majority  of  horses 
are  not  sold  to  slaughter  by 
their  owners,"  Heyde  says, 
"but  instead  arrive  via  live- 
stock auction,  where  'killer  buyers'  purchase 
them.  Owners  are  often  unaware  of  their  ul- 
timate fate.  And  most  of  the  horses  are  not 
old  and  lame.  They  are  healthy  racehorses, 
riding-school  and  show  horses,  stolen  horses, 
and  federally  protected  wild  horses."  Horse 
advocates  are  hopeful  the  anti-slaughter  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  law. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  the  politicians  fight. 
In  South  Dakota,  Karen  Sussman  faces 
the  daily  challenges  of  managing  her  mus- 
tang herd.  This  morning  an  old  mustang  with 
a  surgically  repaired  leg  has  fallen  in  her  stall. 
This  is  a  life-threatening  situation  for  a  horse. 
Sussman  made  a  deal  with  this  old  mustang. 
"As  long  as  she  has  the  will  to  live,  I'll  stick  by 
her."  She  is  not  sure  if  Janie  Grayce,  named 
after  the  two  donors  who  paid  for  her  sur- 
gery, wants  to  go  on  or  give  up. 

With  the  help  of  Denny,  a  part-time  work- 
er from  the  Lakota  tribe,  Sussman  has  rigged 
a  series  of  ropes  to  help  lift  the  horse  to  her 
feet.  She  talks  to  the  old  mustang.  "You  tell 
me  what  you  want  to  do."  Sussman  has  been 
dreading  this  moment.  But  she  is  prepared  to 
put  the  mare  down  if  she  won't  fight  to  get 
up.  "It  is  going  to  happen  one  day,"  she  says. 
Janie  Grayce  lies  motionless  on  her  side  with 
each  attempt  to  raise  her. 

"Let's  give  her  one  last  try,"  Sussman 
says  as  they  pull  the  rope  taut  around  the 
horse's  body.  The  mare's  eyes  brighten.  She 
begins  to  struggle,  kicking  her  legs,  trying 
to  fight  to  her  feet— suddenly  she's  up.  A 
little  unsteady,  but  she's  up. 

"Good  girl.  Good  girl,"  Sussman  says, 
petting  her.  Janie  Grayce  lets  out  a  whin- 
ny, as  if  she's  saying  thanks.  "She's  a  tough 
old  mustang.  She  wasn't  ready  to  go,"  says 
Sussman.  D 
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Willa,  Truman.  Truman,  Willa 

A  chance  meeting  between  a  destitute  young  journalist  and  a  blue-eyed 

lady  in  a  sable  coat  brought  together  two  of  Americas  greatest  writers. 

Published  here  exclusively,  22  years  after  his  death,  the  author's  final  work  describes 

the  day  he  met  his  idol,  Willa  Cather,  in  a  New  York  City  snowstorm 
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PARTING  GESTURES 

Truman  Capote,  59, 
photographed  by  Joanne  Carson 
at  her  home  in  Bel  Air,  on 
August  23,  1984.  Inset,  the  original 
manuscript,  which  he  wrote  by 
the  side  of  the  pool  on  August  24— 
the  last  full  day  of  his  life. 
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On  August  24,  1984,  the  day  before  his  death— at  59, 
from  a  probable  overdose  of  pills— Truman  Capote 
started  this  reminiscence  as  an  early  birthday  gift  for 
his  friend  Joanne  Carson.  The  unfinished  manuscript, 
reproduced  here,  will  be  auctioned  at  Bonhams.  in 
New  York,  on  November  9. 

Remembering  Willa  Cather 

All  of  my  relatives  are  Southern,  either  from 
New  Orleans  or  the  rural  regions  of  Ala- 
bama. At  least  40  of  the  men,  and  possi- 
bly more,  died  during  the  Civil  War.  including 
my  great-grandfather. 

Long  ago,  when  I  was  10  or  thereabouts, 
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I  became  interested  in  these  fallen  soldiers 
because  I  read  a  large  collection  of  their  bat- 
tlefield letters  that  our  family  had  managed 
to  keep.  I  was  already  interested  in  writing 
(in  fact,  had  published  small  essays  and  sto- 
ries in  Scholastic  magazine),  and  I  decided 
to  write  an  historical  book  based  on  the  let- 
ters of  these  Confederate  heroes. 

Troubles  interfered,  and  it  was  not  until 
eight  years  later,  when  I  was  barely  surviving 
as  a  very  young  journalist  living  in  New  York, 
that  the  subject  of  my  Civil  War  kinfolk  re- 
vived. Of  course  a  great  lot  of  research  was 
necessary;  the  place  I  chose  to 
do  this  research  was  the  New 
York  Society  Library. 

For  several  reasons.  One 
being  that  it  was  winter,  and 
this  particular  place,  warm  and 
clean  and  situated  just  off  Park 
Avenue,  provided  a  cozy  haven 
the  whole  day  long.  Also,  per- 
haps because  of  its  location, 
the  staff  and  clientele  were  a 
comfort  in  themselves:  a  bunch 
of  upper-class,  well-mannered 
literati.  Some  of  the  customers 
I  saw  frequently  at  the  Library 
were  more  than  that.  Especial- 
ly the  blue-eyed  lady. 

Her  eyes  were  the  pale  blue 
of  a  prairie  dawn  on  a  clear 
day.  Also,  there  was  something 
wholesome  and  countrified 
about  her  face,  and  it  was  not 
just  an  absence  of  cosmetics. 
She  was  of  ordinary  height  and 
of  a  solid  but  not  overly  solid 
shape.  Her  clothing  was  com- 
posed of  an  unusual  but  some- 
how attractive  combination  of 
materials.  She  wore  low-heeled 
shoes  and  thick  stockings  and 


here."  Her  deep  soft  voice  drifted  toward 
me  through  the  heavy  snow. 

So  I  asked:  "Then  may  I  walk  you  home?" 
She  smiled.  We  walked  together  along 
Madison  Avenue  until  we  reached  a  Long- 
champs  restaurant.  She  said:  "I  could  use  a 
cup  of  tea.  Could  you?"  I  said  yes.  But  once 
we  were  settled  at  a  table,  I  ordered  a  double 
martini.  She  laughed  and  asked,  if  I  was  old 
enough  to  drink. 

Whereupon  I  told  her  all  about  myself. 
My  age.  The  fact  I  was  born  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  that  I  was  an  aspiring  writer. 


you  ever  read  her  two  marvelous  novellas—/! 
Lost  Lady  and  My  Mortal  EnemyV 

"Yes."  She  sipped  her  tea,  and  put  the 
cup  down  with  a  slightly  nervous  gesture. 
She  seemed  to  be  turning  something  over  in 
her  mind.  "I  ought  to  tell  you—"  She  paused: 
then,  in  a  rushing  voice,  more  or  less  whis- 
pered: "I  wrote  those  books." 

I  was  stunned.  How  could  I  have  been 
so  stupid?  I  had  a  photograph  of  her  in  my 
bedroom.  Of  course  she  was  Willa  Cather! 
Those  flawless  sky-like  eyes.  The  bobbed  hair; 
the  square  face  with  the  firm  chin.  1  hovered 
between  laughter  and  tears. 
There  was  no  living  person  I 
would  rather  have  met;  no  one 
who  could  so  have  impressed 
me— not  Garbo  or  Ghandi  [sic] 
or  Einstein  or  Churchill  or  Sta- 
lin. Nobody.  She  apparently 
realized  that,  and  we  were  both 
left  speechless.  I  swallowed  my 
double  martini  in  one  gulp. 

But  soon  we  were  on  the 
street  again.  We  trudged  through 
the  snow  until  we  arrived  at  an 
expensive,  old-fashioned  ad- 
dress on  Park  Avenue.  She  said: 
"Well.  Here  is  where  I  live"; 
then  suddenly  added:  "If  you're 
free  for  dinner  on  Thursday, 
I'll  expect  you  at  seven  o'clock. 
And  please  bring  some  of  your 
writing— I'd  like  to  read  it." 

Yes,  I  was  thrilled.  I 
bought  a  new  suit,  and 
retyped  three  of  my 
short  stories.  And,  come  Thurs- 
day, I  was  on  her  doorstep 
promptly  at  seven. 

I  was  still  amazed  to  think 
that  Willa  Cather  wore  sable 


There  Was  no  living  person  I  would  rather  have  met. 


a  handsome  turquoise  necklace  that  went  well 
with  her  soft  tweed  suits.  Her  hair  was  black 
and  white  and  crisply,  almost  mannishly  cut. 
The  surprising,  dominant  factor  was  a  beauti- 
ful sable  coat  which  she  almost  never  took  off. 

It  was  a  good  thing  she  had  it  on  the  day 
of  the  storm.  When  I  left  the  library 
around  four  o'clock  it  looked  as  though 
the  North  Pole  had  moved  to  New  York. 
Fist-sized  snowballs  pummeled  the  air. 

The  blue-eyed  lady  wearing  the  rich  sable 
coat  was  standing  at  the  curb.  She  was  trying  to 
hail  a  taxi.  I  decided  to  help  her.  But  there  were 
no  taxis  in  view— indeed,  very  little  traffic. 

I  said:  "Maybe  all  the  drivers  have  gone 
home." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  I  live  not  too  far  from 


Really?  What  writers  did  I  admire?  (Ob- 
viously she  was  not  a  New  Yorker:  she  had 
a  Western  accent.) 

"Flaubert.  Turgenev.  Proust.  Charles 
Dickens.  E.  M.  Forster.  Conan  Doyle.  Mau- 
passant—" 

She  laughed.  "Well.  You  certainly  are 
varied.  Except.  Aren't  ther?  any  American 
writers  you  care  for'1" 

"Like  who?" 

She  didn't  hesitate.  "Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
Edith  Wharton—" 

"Miss  Jewett  wrote  one  good  book:  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs.  And  Edith  Whar- 
ton wrote  one  good  book:  The  House  of 
Mirth.  But.  I  like  Henry  James.  Mark  Twain. 
Melville.  And  I  love  Willa  Cather.  My  Anto- 
nio. Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  Have 


coats  and  occupied  a  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment. (I  had  always  imagined  her  as  living 
on  a  quiet  street  in  Red  Cloud.  Nebraska.) 
The  apartment  did  not  have  many  rooms, 
but  they  were  large  rooms  which  she  shared 
with  a  lifelong  companion,  someone  her 
own  size  and  age.  a  discreetly  elegant  wom- 
an named  Edith  Lewis. 

Miss  Cather  and  Miss  Lewis  were  so  alike 
one  could  be  certain  they  had  decorated  the 
apartment  together.  There  were  flowers  ev- 
erywhere—masses of  winter  lilac,  peonies, 
and  lavender-colored  roses.  Beautifully  bound 
books  lined  all  walls  of  the  living  room. 

Tlie  details  of  the  dinner /xirty  are  lost  to  pos- 
terity, hut  in  1967  Capote  remembered  Cather 
as  "one  of  my  first  intellectual friends.' 'u 
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ROCK  N'  ROLL  ROYALTY 

Jason  Schwartzman  and 
Kirsten  Dunst  as  Louis  XVI  ai 
his  young  queen.  Below,  the 
real  Marie  Antoinette  with  h. 
children,  painted  in  1787 
by  Marie-Louise-Elisabeth 
Vigee-Lebrun. 


Sofia's  Choice 


When  her  acclaimed  biography  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
optioned  by  Sofia  Coppola,  the  author  got  ready  for  the  standard  Hollywood  letdown. 

What  happened  instead,  as  the  aristocratic  British  historian  and  the 

young  American  director  talked  hairdressers,  drugs,  and  playboys,  was  this  months 

giddy  rock  'n  roll  reincarnation  of  a  doomed  teenage  queen 

By  Antonia  Fraser 


2  February  2001  But  of  course  the  film  won't 
actually  happen.  Because  it  never  does. 

T  noted  this  (remarkably  inaccurate) 
prophecy  in  my  diary  when  Sofia 
Coppola  had  just  taken  an  option  to 
write/direct  a  film  aoout  Marie  An- 
toinette. She  sent  me  an  extremely 
gracious  note  on  her  personal  pale- 
blue  paper  (good  Marie  Antoinette 
color!)  referring  to  my  book  as  "the  best  one 
. . .  full  of  life,  not  a  dry  historical  drama," 
and  adding,  "I  know  I  will  be  able  to  express 
how  a  girl  experiences  the  grandeur  of  a  pal- 
ace, the  clothes,  parties,  rivals  and  ultimately 
having  to  grow  up."  She  could  identify  with 
Marie  Antoinette's  role,  "coming  from  a 
strong  family  and  fighting  for  her  identity." 
It  was  all  very  gratifying,  since  I  had  just 
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delivered  my  manuscript  of  Marie  Antoinette 
The  Journey  to  Nan  Talese,  my  American 
publisher.  I  learned  later  that  Eleanor  Coppo- 
la, Sofia's  mother,  had  suggested  my  book  as 
a  source;  later  still  I  discovered  from  Nan  that 
it  had  been  the  famous  "handover"  episode 
which  convinced  Sofia.  This  is  the  moment 
when  the  14-year-old  Austrian  archduchess 
was  stripped  naked  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
French  and  re-dressed.  Even  her  little  pug. 
Mops,  was  taken  away,  as  being  a  nasty  Aus- 
trian doggy.  In  interviews  Sofia  would  say 
that  I  had  "humanized"  Marie  Antoinette: 
that  was  poor  Mops's  contribution. 

In  view  of  such  delightful  enthusiasm, 
why  was  I  so  cynical?  It  certainly  wasn't  a 
question  of  Sofia  Coppola  herself,  since  by 
pure  chance  I  had  just  watched  her  first  film. 
The  Virgin  Suicides,  on  video.  I  was  intrigued 
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by  it.  including  the  leading  actress,  an  un- 
known (to  me)  young  woman  named  Kir- 
sten  Dunst.  And.  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  knew  of  Sofia  from  her  fathers  film  The 
Godfather,  Part  HI.  in  which  she  played  Man. 
Corleone  when  Winona  Ryder  dropped  out 


ter  several  years  everything  that  had  been 
very  much  on  was  very  much  off. 

Perhaps  I  don't  deserve  to  hare  my  books 
used  as  an  inspiration  for  films  fl  added  in  my 
diary],  since  I  don't  really  enjoy  so-called  his- 
torical films  very  much.  It's  not  so  much  that 


at  the  last  minute,  or  so  the  story  had  it. 
No.  my  cynicism  was  partly  due  to  a  se- 
ries of  bad  experiences  with  film  options, 
long  dusty  roads  which  turned  out  to  lead 
now  here,  stretching  back  to  the  publication 
of  my  Man  Queen  of  Scots  in  1969.  Hal  Wal- 
ks, the  Warner  Bros,  producer,  actually  drew 
up  contracts,  and  I  signed— unfortunately  he 
didn"t.  He  turned  around  and  announced 
that  Man.  Queen  of  Scots,  was  "in  the  pub- 
be  domain."  The  result  was  a  film  two  years 
later  which  was  in  my  unprejudiced  opinion 
remarkably  dull.  As  the  rival  royal  ladies. 
Elizabeth  and  Man.  Glenda  Jackson  trum- 


they  are  wildly  macavate.  TJiat  can  sometimes 
be  good  for  a  laugh— Fanny  Ardant  as  Man 
of  Guise  in  Elizabeth  comes  to  mind,  atid  the 
whole  of  the  ludicrous  Cromwell.  But  they  nev- 
er seem  to  add  anything  to  what  is  better  done 
in  a  book,  so  long  as  it's  readable. 

Then  the  conscientious  ones— where  his- 
ton  is  concerned— can  be  so  labored  as  they 
deliver  information.  I  remember  a  scrap  of 
dialogue  in  Nicholas  and  .Alexandra  that  went. 
"Good  morning.  Stalin.  I'm  called  Lenin, 
and  this  is  Kerensky."  Or  something  like  that. 
Where  it  is  a  question  of  a  very  fine  film  such 
as  A  Man  for  AU  Seasons,  it  was  the  dramatic 


looked  at  her  face,  the  more  beautiful  I  found 
her.  with  her  huge,  slanting,  almond-shaped 
black  eyes.  She  has  extremely  good  manners, 
and  we  talked  politely  of  the  things  we  had  in 
common,  including  Natasha  [my  daughter  in 
Paris,  who  as  an  arts-and-film  writer  moves  in 
the  same  world],  currently  pregnant  for  the  first 
time,  at  37.  Sofia  sidewmssrttile.  "My  mother 
would  like  me  to  have  a  baby,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  another fibn.  "[Before  Marie  Antoinette 
was  released,  she  would  be  pregnant.]  H 
tablish  tliat  she  can  send  me  any  kind  of  ques- 
tions she  likes  and  I'll  try  to  answer.  She  also 
mentions  Kirsten  Dunst  as  Marie  Antoinette. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  published  in  England 
in  June  2001  and  in  the  U.S.  that  September. 
In  July.  I  went  with  my  husband.  Harold 
Pinter,  to  New  York  for  a  Pinter  festival  at 
Lincoln  Center  and  met  Sofia  again.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  been  e-mailing  each  other. 
Sofia  with  questions  such  as  "Where  can  I 
get  a  time  line  of  M.A.s  life?"  and  references 
to  "a  lot  of  random  comtes  and  dues"  who 
might  need  identifying.  She  told  me 
that  she  especially  loved  reading  the 
letters  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
to  her  daughter:  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador (Count  Mercy)  "complaining 
that  Marie  Antoinette's  sarcastic— a 
real  teenager."  She  mentioned  that  she 
had  finished  my  book— the  sadness  of  it  all. 
with  Marie  Antoinette  separated  from  her 
children— and  was  now  back  to  what  she  pre- 
ferred: "the  earlier,  fun  dav-s."  She  also  told 
me  that  she  had  just  spent  time  with  two  fash- 
ion models  "who  reminded  me  of  wnat  they 
must  have  been  like.  Did  they  ha\e  something 
like  cocaine  then?  What  was  snuff?" 

27  July  2001  Parker  Meridien  hotel  New 
York.  Tea  with  Sofia.  We  talked  about  MA.  s 
female  relationships,  my  view  being  that  she 
was  not  a  pliysical  lesbian,  but  that  these  rela- 
tionships with  women  were  nevertheless  all- 


Sofia  very  interested  in  why  poor  Louis  XVI 

couldn't  make  it  for  so  long  in  the  marriage  bed. 


peted  and  Vanessa  Redgrave  emoted,  and 
there  w  as  no  historical  reality— or  any  other. 
One  felt  complete  indifference  to  the  story. 
When  Sofia  took  the  option.  I  had  just 
been  through  another  of  these  drawn-out 
episodes,  with  my  book  Faith  and  Treason- 
Tfie  Story  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  about  the 
Catholic  attempt  led  by  Guy  Fawkes  to  as- 
sassinate King  James  I  by  blowing  up  the 
houses  of  Parliament.  Universal  Pictures 
took  a  series  of  options,  and  the  novelist 
William  Boyd  wrote  a  script  that  was  quite 
thrilling  in  its  pace  and  narrative.  Then  came 
a  chanae  of  executives  at  the  studio,  and  af- 


argument  and  the  performances  I  appreci- 
ated; it  added  nothing  to  my  sense  of  history. 

2  May  2001  First  meeting  w~th  Sofia  Coppola. 
We  had  lunch  at  Orsino's.  down  the  road— or. 
rather.  I  had  lunch.  Sofia,  just  off  a  plane  from 
Los  Angeles,  neither  ate  nor  drank.  She  looks 
so  utterly  different  from  Man  Corleone  that 
I  couldn't  believe  it  was  the  same  person.  She 
dealt  with  that  personal  ordeal  rather  splen- 
didly: "I  was  just  a  kid  ...all  I  really  wanted 
to  do  was  direct."  For  one  thing,  she  is  little, 
iny.  perfectly  proportioned,  in  black  leg- 
gi.  gs  and  a  black  sweater.  And  the  more  I 


important  to  her  because  of  her  warm  family 
background,  life  with  her  sisters  in  .Austria.  She 
was  used  to  relying  on  women  and  felt  lost  in 
I  ersailles  until  she  established  close  women's 
relationships.  Sofia  very  interested  in  all  this. 
Also  the  question  of  why  poor  old  Louis  X\  7 
couldn't  make  it  for  so  long  in  the  sumptuous 
marriage  bed  (psychological,  SO] 

Sofia  and  I  didn't  meet  face-to-face 
again  for  nearly  a  vear  while  she  wrote 
her  screenplay  and  continued  to  fire 
off  questions  by  e-mail.  The  next  excitement 
was  the  arrival  of  her  draft,  dated  28  January 
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2002. 1  had  sharply  divided  reactions  to  this 
and  decided  to  say  so  to  Sofia,  as  I  felt  there 
was  no  point  in  holding  back,  particularly  as 
I  thought  so  much  of  it  was  brilliant.  That  is 
to  say  I  loved  all  the  stuff  about  the  young 
girl— the  handover  scene,  the  parties,  and  so 
on— but  felt  the  mature  woman's  tragic  fate, 
the  last  years,  had  somehow  not  engaged  her. 

10  June  2002  52  Campden  Hill  Square.  Sofia 
and  I  found  ourselves  discussing  "playboys"— her 
word.  We  agreed  on  their  irresistible  attraction— 
not  that  one  tries  very  liard  to  resist,  since,  as  So- 
fia puts  it,  "you  always  think  you  are  The  One." 
Will  this  affect  her  porn-ait  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
lover  (as  I  think  he  was)  Count  Fersen?  It's  good 
that  she  understands  the  charm  of  playboys, 
since  Fersen  certainly  had  enough  women  to 
qualify— though  I  suspect  Marie  Antoinette  also 
thought  she  was  The  One.  As  I  suspected,  she  is 
having  difficult)  with  the  ending  of  the  script.  But 
discussing  the  hairdresser  Leonard,  now  Sofia's 
happy!  I  urge  her  to  embroider  the  character. 

I  reflected  privately  that  Sofia  is  rather 
like  Marie  Antoinette  (except  she  is  not  at  all 
capricious),  who  didn't  like  politics  and  did 
like  Leonard,  and  fashion  generally.  When 
she  asked  me  lightly,  "Would  it  matter  if  I 


buying  the  rights  on  the  first  day  of  shooting 
in  2005. 1  told  her  later,  "You  are  the  woman, 
doubtless  alone  in  the  film  industry,  who  has 
kept  your  word  in  every  single  respect." 

7  October  2004  The  Meurice  hotel,  Paris. 
Sofia  is  being  worshipped  here!  It's  so  exciting 
to  see  what  a  heroine  she  has  become,  thanks 
to  Lost  in  Translation.  She  eyen  received 
homage  in  what  Harold  and  I  call  the  Dark 
Bar  of  the  Meurice,  which  is  so  murky  that 
I  can't  even  recognize  Harold  when  I  enter 
it.  Two  French  harridan-journalists  pursued 
her.  Sofia  maintained  complete  politeness, 
murmuring  "Tliank  you,  thank  you"  while,  I 
noted,  giving  absolutely  nothing  away.  A  man 
came  up  and  expressed  profound  admiration. 
A  tall,  Chanel-suited  woman  also  came  and 
worshipped.  In  all  this  Sofia  remained  modest, 
sweet,  and  diffident,  more  like  a  little  girl  than 
a  great  director. 

Later,  Natasha,  who  acted  as  an  extra  in 
the  film  (a  catty  countess  at  a  banquet),  told 
me  that  Sofia's  gentleness  was  a  hallmark 
of  her  style  as  a  director— she  never,  never 
raised  her  voice.  But  always  got  her  way 
nonetheless. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Sofia  revealed,  to 


Diana  Quick;  interesting  to  see  Bill  Nighy's 
wonderful  raddled  face  transformed  into  that 
of  an  English  rose.  Very  bright  as  she  seeks 
information.  But  of  course  she's  not  at  all  my 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  who  was  six  years 
older  than  the  Queen,  already  a  widow,  and 
rather  dull. 

Suddenly  I  realized  that  she  wasn't  my 
Princesse  de  Lamballe  anymore:  she  was 
Sofia's.  Did  I  mind?  The  next  visit,  although 
extremely  enjoyable,  was  even  more  discon- 
certing. 

8  March  2005  Jason  Schwartzman  arrived 
from  Paris  (where  he  had  left  his  beloved  dog— I 
liked  that  pet  devotion,  which  reminded  me  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Mops).  Bizarre-looking  at 
first  sight,  in  bright  chocokite-brown  suit,  three-  I 
piece,  yellow  open-necked  shirt,  bngish  black  I 
Beatle-style  hair,  and  bkick  stubble.  Quite  short. 
Eloquent  big  black  eyes,  fl  had  no  idea  that  he  I 
was  Sofia's  cousin,  the  son  of  Talia  Shire,  for  me  I 
the  heroine-actress  of  the  Godfather  series.]  He  \ 
told  me  he  was  half  Polish-Jewish  and  half  Ital- 
ian. Well,  Louis  XVI  was  half  Polish,  too.  Oth- 
erwise, except  for  the  marked  black  brows,  there 
is  no  resemblance  between  this  lively,  attractive 
man  and  the  fat  slob  who  was  Louis  XVI.  We 


Sofia:  "Would  it  matter  if  I  leave  out  the  politics: 

Me:  "Marie  Antoinette  would  have  adored  that." 


7 


leave  out  the  politics?,"  I  replied  with  abso- 
lute honesty,  "Marie  Antoinette  would  have 
adored  that." 

28  October  2002  All  over!  Well,  it  was  nice 
while  it  lasted.  And  I've  enjoyed  getting  to  know 
Sofia.  We're  really  the  opposite  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum, me  with  my  super-intellectual  upbring- 
ing (thanks  to  a  mother  who  was  a  missionary 
for  female  education  and  my  own  separate 
passion  for  history  from  the  age  of  four)  and 
she  with  her  impressionistic,  elegant,  elusive, 
imaginative  thoughts,  which  translate  so  well 
to  film  (thanks  to  her  father?  or  her  mother?  Or 
perhaps  one  should  just  accept  the  fact  that  So- 
fia is  an  original).  However,  Sofia's  agent  sent 
a  message  to  say  that  she's  actually  now  going 
to  the  Far  East  to  make  a  movie.  The  Far  East! 
Who  wants  to  see  a  movie  about  the  Far  East? 
And  then  she'll  come  back  and  make  a  movie 
about  Marie  Antoinette.  And  Monsieur  Godot 
will  come  tomorrow.  The  truth  is  that  for  me 
the  party  is  over  once  again. 

But  of  course  it  wasn't.  I  was  quite  wrong. 
Sofia  did  make  a  movie  about  the  Far 
East,  a  little  number  called  Lost  in 
Translation,  and  she  won  an  Oscar— deserved- 
ly so.  And  she  did  continue  to  take  options  on 
Marie  Antoinette— four  over  four  years— finally 


my  enormous  relief,  that  she  had  changed  the 
scope  of  her  screenplay  and  was  now  stop- 
ping with  the  devastation  of  Versailles  and 
the  effective  abduction  of  the  royal  family  to 
Paris  and  the  Tuileries  on  7  October  1789. 
a  few  months  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  I 
told  her  I  thought  that  was  a  terrific  solution. 
As  to  the  ending:  "We  all  know  that!"  said 
Sofia.  I  had  the  base  author's  thought:  Yes, 
and  if  by  any  chance  we  don't,  we  will  have 
to  read  my  book  to  find  out. 

When  shooting  began,  Sofia  urged  me 
to  visit  the  set.  I  took  to  watching  videos  of 
the  leading  actors—  Wimbledon,  featuring 
Kirsten  Dunst,  and  Rushmore,  for  Jason 
Schwartzman,  who  was  going  to  play  Louis 
XVI.  And  Steve  Coogan!  To  play  Ambas- 
sador Mercy  (for  which  Harold  had  lightly 
offered  himself  on  the  grounds  he  could  "do 
gravity,"  but  in  the  event  could  never  have 
done  it  on  health  grounds). 

3  March  2005  Mary  Nighy,  who  is  to  play 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Marie  Antoinette's 
favorite,  came  to  see  me.  She  told  me  to  my 
pleasure  that  the  producer,  Ross  Katz,  was 
most  enthusiastic  about  filming  in  France: 
"They  have  chateaux  out  there!  We  don't 
even  have  to  build  them.  "Pale  and  pretty,  not 
exoticully  d  rk  and  beautiful  like  her  mother, 


get  quickly  on  to  his  earing,  how  he's  put  on  24 
pounds  and  wanted  to  do  it  "organically,"  as  he's 
a  vegetarian.  He  has  a  list  of  questions  in  a  note- 
book. His  main  thrust  is  that  Louis  XVI  was  a 
shy  romantic,  pulsing  with  love  for  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, not  an  obese  oaf  with  sexual  problems!  I 
don't  give  in.  He  complains  that  he  spends  most 
of  the  film  earing— except  when  hunting,  which 
he  likes:  "Ilurve  to  eat  mounds  of  pheasants  and 
things  which  tliey  don't  make  in  tofu."His  accent 
to  me  is  very  Califomian.  And  Mary  Nighy  very 
English.  Whereas  Kirsten  Dunst  is  L.A.  Valley 
Girl.  Wlxat  will  happen  about  all  that?  Will  it 
all  be  dubbed,  as  Bill  Nighy  speculated  when  I 
bumped  into  him? 

29  March  2005  Chateau  de  Millemont, 
somewhere  near  Paris,  bought  in  a  wrecked 
state  by  an  American  for  film  companies  to 
use.  My  first  visit  to  the  set.  Astonishing!  A  large 
painted  backdrop  outside  the  window  makes  it 
clear  that  this  is  Versailles.  Marie  Antoinette's 
bedroom  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  one  there: 
the  bed,  plumes  and  all,  is  perfect.  Except  that 
there  are  huge  black  cables  and  cameras  even- 
where.  Me  to  Sofia:  "Tliink  of  all  that  did— and 
did  not— go  on  in  that  bed.  "I  sit  amid  swaths 
of  feathers,  gilt,  and  taffeta,  in  a  chair  marked 
marie  Antoinette.  Tliere  is  even  a  taffeta  dog 
basket  for  Mops— and  I  later  glimpse  Mops 
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Sonoran  surroundings,  a  refreshing  water 

featuring  a  900-foot  flowing  river,  indiger 

spa  treatments,  and  27  holes  of  champion 

climate-controlled  golf.  Make  reservations 

to  sample  every  authentic  moment  with 

this  AAA  Four  Diamond  Resort. 
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Allow  yourself  a  rare  moment  oi 

vanity  with  your  choice  of  indulge 

world-class  spa  destinations  and 

shopping  venues.  Then  gather 

your  friends,  savor  some  of  the 

best-reviewed  dining  anywhere, 

and  spend  the  rest  of  the  night 

checking  out  the  club  scene. 


Scenically  set  against  the  backdrop  of  Arizona's 

McDowell  Mountains,  The  AAA  Five  Diamond 

Fairmont  Scottsdale  Princess  appropriately 

reflects  its  Southwestern  setting  with  its 

Spanish  colonial  style  architecture  and 

terra-cotta  color.  Enjoy  oversized 

guestrooms  with  a  private  terrace  or  balcony, 

five  heated  swimming  pools,  the  luxurious 

Willow  Stream  Spa  and  championship 

golf  at  the  TPC  Scottsdale. 


SCOTTSDALE  PRINCESS 

7575  East  Princess  Drive 

Phone:  480-585-4848 

Reservations:  800-344-4758 

fairmont.com/scottsdale 
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Begin  your  escape  today  at: 
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ARE  AS  WIDE  OPEN  AS'     IE  LANDSCA 


After  an  exhilarating  day  romancing  Arizona's 
great  outdoors  what  better  way  to  unwind 
than  at  a  world-famous  spa  and  a  night  out 
on  the  town.  From  red-rock  navens  to  Native 
American-inspired  sanctuaries,  you'll  find  some 
of  America's  best  spas  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
State.  Whilst  hundreds  of  clubs,  art  galleries, 
restaurants,  theaters,  opera  houses,  museums 
and  symphony  halls  continue  to  invigorate  the 
senses  after  a  spectacular  Sonoran  sunset 

THE  GOLDEN  DOOR  SPA  AT  THE 
BOULDERS  RESORT  (CAREFREE) 

Recognized  by  Travel  &  Leisure  as  the  "Best 
Spa/Gym  in  the  Southwest,"  the  Golden 
Door  Spa  at  The  Boulders  Resort  features  a 
meditation  labyrinth,  a  circular  tea  room  with 
desert  vistas  and  a  heated  swimming  pool 
nestled  against  ancient  boulders.  Other 
signature  elements  include  a  movement  and 
yoga  studio,  Vichy  treatment  rooms  and  O'furo, 
a  traditional  Japanese  bath.  Guests  can  also 
take  the  Light  &  Easy  Cooking  Class,  held  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  the  Spa  Cafe. 


CANYON  RANCH  (TUCSON) 

As  Conde  Nast  Traveler's  10-time  winner  of 
the  "Best  Destination  Spa"  award,  Canyon 
Ranch  offers  more  than  50  fitness  classes  and 
activities,  including  tennis,  hiking,  biking,  yoga, 
tai  chi,  chi  gong  and  meditation.  You  can  also 
consult  with  a  nutritionist,  exercise  physiologist, 
physician  or  therapist  if  you  wish.  The  spa 
is  known  for  its  healthy  and  innovative  spa 
cuisine  as  well,  incorporating  fresh  ingredients 
into  regional  specialties  and  vegetarian  dishes. 

AJI  SPA  AT  THE  SHERATON  WILD  HORSE 
PASS  RESORT  (PHOENIX) 

Named  after  the  Pima  tribe's  word  for 
"sanctuary,"  the  Aji  Spa  at  the  Sheraton  Wild 
Horse  Pass  Resort  bestows  an  elegant  spa 
atmosphere  with  a  Native  American  flare. 
One-of-a-kind  treatments  are  developed  from 
ancient  rituals  and  include  elements  from  the 
surrounding  desert,  such  as  red  clay  from 
the  Gila  River  and  cholla  cactus  bud.The  spa 
features  a  relaxing  watsu  pool,  fitness  center 
and  a  traditional  roundhouse. 


FIRST  FRIDAYS  ART  WALK 

Phoenicians  know  that  the  first  Friday  of  < 
month  is  "First  Fridays,"  a  self-guided  dov 
art  walk  sponsored  by  Artlink.  More  th,| 
60  studios,  galleries,  coffee  shops,  bars , 
restaurants  showcase  the  paintings,  sculp 
and  works  of  local  artists.  Visitors  can  tc 
of  the  "spaces"  without  spending  a  dime  ] 

POSTINO'SWINE  BAR 

Housed  in  an  old  post  office  in  Phoenix' | 
Arcadia  district,  the  aptly  named  Postir 
just  another  reason  to  enjoy  Arizona's  gc 
weather.  Panini,  salads,  interesting  wir 
and  the  best  bruschetta  around  make  | 
open-air  haven  a  must 

Arizona  is  all  about  a  vibrant  variety  of  natJ 
and  cultural  experiences  anytime  of  yea 
your  free  travel  packet  call  1-866-770-3384] 
toll-free  or  visit  arizonaguide.com. 


Grab  life.  Imnjerse  yourself  in  a  day  full  of  adventure  and  a  night  full  of  fun. 
More  to  discover  amfflifinitely  more  than  you  expect,  all  waiting  here  for  you.  For 
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himself,  being  taken  out  for  a  comfort  break. 

I  love  the  scene  in  the  canteen;  men  in 
white  wigs,  embroidered  waistcoats,  and  knee 
breeches  sit  indiscriminately  among  people  in 
sweaters  and  jeans,  with  mobile  phones  trill- 
ing. Since  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  their 
18th-century  fancy  dress,  these  characters 
give  the  impression  of  being  ghosts  from  an- 
other time.  Except  the  ghosts  are  hav- 
ing some  substantial  nosh,  lots  of  meat, 
and  this  being  France,  there  are  bottles 
of  red  wine  on  every  table.  (Apparently 
it's  a  French  union  condition.)  The  first 
"ghost''  I  talk  to  is  Sebastian  Armesto 
as  the  Comte  de  Provence.  Louis  XVFs 
brother,  last  seen  at  Eton  as  president 
of  the  literary  society  and  with  a  pa- 
trician voice  to  match  (accent  again'.'/. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  his- 
torian Felipe  Femdndez-Armesto.  Se- 
bastian tells  me  kindly  that  he  enjoyed 
my  book  and  that  he  finds  his  father's 
books  rather  boring.  Charming!  I  hope 
my  children  don't  go  around  saying 
that  kind  of  thing  to  all  the  historians 
(bet  they  do). 

Finally  the  filming  starts.  Kirsten 
Dunst.  in  turquoise  with  a  little  black 
lace  scarf,  takes  my  breath  away.  Not 
only  does  she  look  absolutely  beautiful 
and  natural  (that  fabulous  pink-and- 
white  complexion,  wide-apart  blue  eyes),  but 
she's  graceful.  Except  that  she's  not  disfigured 
by  a  big  Habsburg  lower  lip— you  wouldn't 
want  that  in  a  film— Kirsten  is  an  exact  replica 
of  the  young  girl  as  I  imagined  her.  Sebastian 
Armesto  asks  me  what  to  call  his  wife.  Me: 
"Madame  in  public  and  Sweetie  Pie  in  private. " 


present  "-the  first  time  I  had  any  indication  of 
this  aspect  of  the  film.  I  had  absolutely  no  idea 
what  he  was  talking  about.]  He  even  wonders 
whether  the  sound  of  an  airplane  "'.''.' i  that 
drove  the  soundmen  mad  might  no!  he  incorpo- 
rated as  a  token.  Token  of  what.'  1  don't  get  this 
at  all.  Even  odder  is  his  reference  to  rock  'n' roll 
when  I  ask  him  about  the  music.  I  had  expect- 
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y  next  visit  to  the  set  found  me  at  the 
real  Versailles,  outside  the  Grand  Tri- 
anon, with  Kirsten  Dunst  romping 
with  her  daughter  Marie-Therese-Charlotte. 
played  by  an  exquisite  little  French  girl  (ac- 
cent again?).  In  yellow,  surrounded  by  but- 


ed  him  to  say  Gluck.  Mozart, 
that  sort  of  thing— the  music 
to  which  I  used  to  research 
and  write  the  bmk.  He  obviously  can't  literally 
mean  rock  'n'  roll.  I  expect  the  phrase  has  an- 
other meaning,  which  I  am  not  cool  enough  to 
know.  I  must  ask  Natasha. 

It  was  not  until  Sofia  came  over  from 
L.A.  on  her  way  to  Paris,  breaking  her  jour- 
ney to  show  me  a  rough  cut  of  the  film  in 
November  2005.  that  I  realized  that  rock  'n* 
roll  was  no  code.  The  first  blast  of  it  nearly 
made  me  jump  out  of  my  comfortable  chair 
in  a  screening  room— just  she  and  I— at  the 


the  first  place.  "This  is  your  vision.  Mine  is 
already  between  hard  covers,  and  now  it's 
your  turn."  I  sometimes  winced  at  the  lack  of 
formality  with  which  Marie  Antoinette  was 
treated  but  then,  who  did  I  think  I  was?  Not 
Madame  Etiquette,  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles. 
superbly  played  by  Judy  Davis.  And  I  cut  quite 
a  lot  of  it  in  my  book,  to  be  frank.  Certainly 
the  things  I  had  worried  about  didn't 
matter  at  all.  I  simply  forgot  about  the 
varied  accents,  for  example:  such  things 
matter  only,  I  suspect,  in  a  bad  or  boring 
film.  Jason  Schwartzman.  for  example, 
was  a  marvel,  really  very  affecting  in  his 
failure-to-make-love  scenes.  Rip  Torn 
as  Louis  XV.  a  terrific  Hollywood  satyr 
reminding  me  of  the  late  producer  Sam 
Spiegel;  Mary  Nighy  a  quiet,  effective 
presence  as  "Lamballe  the  prude":  Steve 
Coogan  a  successfully  dominating  male 
figure.  And  it  was  all  so  endlessly,  de- 
liriously beautiful!  (And.  by  the  way,  she 
didn't  leave  out  the  politics.) 

3  December  2005  Eleanor  Coppola 
came  to  interview  me  for  a  promotional 
film  about  the  making  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  /  was  honest 
enough  to  tell  Sofia's  mother 
that  I  could  write  pages  of  col- 
orful gush  about  the  beauty  of 
I  ersailles—and  had— but  that  I 
would  never  make  even  a  tenth 
of  the  impact  with  my  words 
that  Sofia  would  with  her  ravishing  scenes, 
whether  sylvan  or  splendid. 

I've  left  Sofia's  real  triumph  to  the  last. 
Once  again,  the  woman  who  kept  her  word 
had  achieved  exactly  what  she  set  out  to 
do,  as  laid  down  in  her  pale-blue  mission 
statement  of  January  2001.  This  movie 
really  was  "lost  in  Versailles."  or  in  other 
words  the  getting  of  wisdom  by  a  young 
girl  in  alien  circumstances.  With  the  aid  of 
the  incomparable  Kirsten  Dunst.  she  had 


I  told  Sofia,  "This  is  your  vision.  Mine  is  already 

between  hard  covers,  and  now  its  your  turn.1' 


tercups  and  daisies.  Kirsten  looked  even 
frailer,  younger,  and  more  appealing. 

17  May  2005  Conversation  between  Milena 
Canonero.  the  costume  designer,  and  Richard 
Beggs.  the  sound  designer.  Milena  wanders 
about  casually  putting  ornamental  birds  and 
flowers  in  people's  hair.  She  herself  sports  a 
small,  neat,  brown  felt  bowler  hat.  which  re- 
veals her  classical  profile  to  good  effect.  Rich- 
ard is  eager  to  record  "rustling  silk"— he  loves 
that  noise— and  also  "the  sound  of  muslin." 
[He  also  ruminated  about  Sofa's  use  of  "the 


chic  Covent  Garden  Hotel.  Although  I  got 
to  love  it  in  the  wild  party  scene.  (In  the  end 
the  music  was  Rameau  'n'  rock  'n'  roll,  lead- 
ing to  some  highly  original  music  credits.)  In 
March,  in  another  chic  screening  room,  at 
the  Charlotte  Street  Hotel.  Harold  also  near- 
ly jumped  out  of  his  chair  at  the  first  blast, 
before  coming,  like  me.  to  adore  the  film. 

In  principle  I  loved  Sofia's  use  o(  anach- 
ronisms—the witty  flash  of  sneakers  amid  a 
delicious  montage  of  pink  and  turquoise  shoes 
was  especially  pleasing.  None  of  the  liberties 
taken  bothered  me.  As  I  had  said  to  Sofia  in 


focused  us  on  Marie  Antoinette's  plight 
forever.  As  I  was  about  to  send  Sofia  a 
good-luck  message  for  the  opening  of  the 
movie  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  I  sud- 
denly remembered  that,  starting  my  own 
research  10  years  ago,  I  had  wanted  to  do 
just  that:  rehabilitate  the  tragic  queen.  Sofia 
sent  me  a  message,  thanking  me  for  being 
such  a  good  godmother  to  the  film  ("god- 
mother" is  a  striking  word  from  a  Coppo- 
la). I  answered.  "Vive  la  Reine"  (generally 
the  heading  of  our  e-mails),  and.  even  more 
to  the  point,  added.  "Viva  Sofia."  □ 
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Murder  Mystery  on  the  High  Seas 

As  the  SS  Montrose  sailed  from  Europe  to  Canada  in 

1910,  its  captain  suspected  that  a  notorious  murderer  and 

his  mistress  might  be  aboard,  in  disguise.  The  author,  in 

an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  Thunderstruck,  describes  a 

transatlantic  chase  that-thanks  to  a  recent  invention, 

wireless  telegraphy-gripped  millions  around  the  world 

By  Erik  Larson 
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MURDER  MOST  MUSTACHIOED? 

Hawley  Crippen,  the  mild-mannered 
doctor  suspected  of  literally  filleting 
his  wife  in  London.  Top,  his  secretary  and 
mistress,  Ethel  Le  Neve.  Below,  the  ship 
on  which  they  fled  to  North  America,  the 
SS  Montrose. 
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On  Wednesday,  July  20,  1910, 
as  a  light  fog  drifted  along  the 
river  Scheldt,  Captain  Henry 
George  Kendall  prepared 
his  ship,  the  SS  Montrose,  for 
what  should  have  been  the  most  routine  of 
voyages,  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  direct  to 
Quebec  City,  Canada.  At  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  passengers  began  streaming  aboard. 
The  ship's  manifest  showed  266  in  all. 

Captain  Kendall  had  a  strong  jaw  and  a 
wide  mouth  that  bent  easily  into  a  smile,  a 
trait  that  made  him  popular  among  all  pas- 
sengers, but  especially  women.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, he  knew,  a  captain  needed  more  than 
skill  at  navigation  and  ship 
handling.  He  had  to  dress 
well,  be  charming,  and  pos- 
sess a  knack  for  conversation. 
Before  each  voyage  Kendall 
tried  to  read  as  many  news- 
papers as  he  could  to  keep 
himself  up-to-date  on  cur- 
rent events  and  thereby  arm 
himself  to  meet  his  nightly  obliga- 
tion to  host  guests  at  his  table.  In 
Antwerp,  he  bought  a  copy  of  the 
Continental  edition  of  London's 

Excerpted  from  Thunderstruck, 
by  Erik  Larson,  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Crown  Publishers,  a 
division  of  Random  House,  Inc.; 
©  2006  by  the  author. 
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What  if  you  could  magically  get  rid  of  the  things  you  don't  like  about  credit  cards? 

What  if  there  was  a  credit  card  company  that  put  you  first? 

What  if  there  was  a  credit  card  company  that  talked  to  you  clearly? 

That  gave  you  meaningful  rewards? 

That  treated  you  fairly? 

That  put  you  in  the  driver's  seat? 

What  if  there  was  a  credit  card  company  that  was  committed 
to  not  stopping  until  there  were  no  more  "what-ifs"? 
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Find  out  more  at  Discovercard.com/whatif 
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Daily  Mail.  The  paper  was  full  of  fresh  detail 
about  the  "North  London  Cellar  Murder" 
and  the  escalating  search  for  two  suspects, 
a  doctor  and  his  lover.  Back  in  London,  in 
fact,  the  ship  had  been  visited  by  two  offi- 
cers from  Scotland  Yard's  Thames  Division, 
patrolling  the  wharves  in  hopes  of  thwart- 
ing the  couple's  escape. 

Everyone  loved  a  mystery.  Kendall  knew 
at  once  that  this  would  be  the  mainstay  of 
conversation  throughout  the  voyage— mur- 
der at  its  most  loathsome. 

The  question  at  the  fore:  Where  were 
the  fugitive  lovers  now? 

The  journey  began  in  typical  fash- 
ion, with  Kendall  greeting  his 
passengers  as  they  came  aboard. 
Passengers  always  seemed  at  their  best 
at  the  start  of  a  voyage.  They  dressed 
well  and  their  faces  bore  an  appealing 


SUSPICIOUS  MIND 

Henry  Kendall,  the 
Montrose's  alert,  lantern- 
jawed  captain.  Below, 
Belle  Elmore,  impressively 
corseted  victim. 


ian  amateur,  but  its  true  prov- 
enance was  hotly  contested  by 
some  of  Britain's  leading  scien- 
tists, among  them 
Oliver  Lodge,  a 
physicist  widely 
revered  for  his  lu- 
cid lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution, 
who  believed  the 
credit  actually  be- 
longed to  him.  Regardless,  ships 
equipped  with  "wireless"  were 
no  longer  cut  off  from  the  world. 
By  the  time  of  Captain  Ken- 
dall's voyage,  wireless  sets  made 
by  Marconi's  company  had  be- 
gun appearing  aboard  an  in- 
creasing number  of  transatlantic 
liners,  including  the  Montrose. 
The  magic  of  wireless  remained 


Within  davs,  Kendall  would  discovei 
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that  his  ship  had  become  the  most  famous  afloat. 
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flush  of  excitement  and  apprehension. 

Three  hours  into  the  voyage,  Kendall 
saw  two  people  lingering  by  a  lifeboat.  He 
knew  them  to  be  the  Robinsons,  father  and 
son,  returning  to  America.  Kendall  walked 
toward  them,  then  stopped. 

They  were  holding  hands,  he  saw,  but 
not  in  the  manner  one  might  expect  of  fa- 
ther and  son,  if  indeed  one  could  ever  ex- 
pect a  boy  on  the  verge  of  manhood  to  hold 
hands  with  his  father.  The  boy  squeezed 
the  man's  hand  with  an  intensity  that  sug- 
gested a  deeper  intimacy.  It  struck  Kendall 
as  "strange  and  unnatural." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  continued 
walking  until  he  came  abreast  of  the  two. 
He  stopped  and  bid  them  a  pleasant  morn- 
ing. As  he  did  so,  he  took  careful  note  of 
their  appearance.  He  smiled,  wished  them 
a  fine  voyage,  and  moved  on. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  two  passengers 
to  his  officers  or  crew,  but  as  a  precaution  or- 
dered the  stewards  to  gather  up  all  the  news- 
papers on  the  ship  and  lock  them  away. 

"I  did  not  do  anything  further  that  day 
or  take  any  steps  because  I  wanted  before 
raising  an  alarm  to  make  sure  I  was  making 
no  mistake,"  he  later  wrote. 

Within  days.  Captain  Kendall  would 
discover  that  his  ship  had  become  the  most 
famous  vessel  afloat  and  that  he  himself  had 
become  the  subject  of  breakfast  conversation 
from  Broadway  in  New  York  to  Piccadilly  in 
London.  He  had  stepped  into  the  intersection 
of  two  wildly  disparate  stories— one  a  saga  of 
invention,  the  other  rather  more  dark— whose 
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collision  on  his  ship  in  this  time,  the  end  of 
the  Edwardian  era,  would  exert  influence  on 
the  world  for  the  century  to  come. 

The  forces  that  set  these  two  stories  on 
their  paths  toward  convergence  had 
come  into  play  more  than  a  decade 
earlier.  Astounding  things  had  happened 
in  the  world.  One  of  the  most  compel- 
ling—startling to  the  point  of  raising  talk  of 
the  supernatural— was  the  discovery  that 
telegraphic  signals  could  be  transmitted 
invisibly  through  the  air,  without  wires. 
The  lay  public  tended  to  credit  the  inven- 
tion to  Guglielmo  Marconi,  the  young  Ital- 


undiminished,  as  did  speculation  that  the 
invisible  electromagnetic  plane  through 
which  Marconi's  signals  traveled  might 
also  be  the  realm  of  ghosts,  where  souls  of 
the  dead  came  to  reside.  Lodge,  for  one, 
believed  this  might  indeed  be  the  case,  as 
did  other  members  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  whose  ranks  included 
some  of  Britain's  most  august  scientists, 
writers,  and  politicians. 

On  a  less  profound  plane,  in  1897  an 
American  doctor  by  the  name  of  Hawley 
Harvey  Crippen  had  moved  to  London, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  Belle,  a 
robust  and  flamboyant  woman  given  to 
outbursts  of  spending  and  anger.  Belle  had 
hoped  to  become  an  opera  diva  and  to  sing 
in  the  great  opera  houses  of  the  world,  but 
she  soon  learned  that  no  one  other  than 
herself  thought  she  had  talent.  She  turned 
to  music-hall  performance— variety,  as  it 
was  known  in  Britain— but  proved  a  failure 
there  as  well.  As  her  frustration  grew,  so  did 
her  dissatisfaction  with  her  small,  meek  hus- 
band. Their  marriage  degraded,  but  she  and 
Crippen  struck  a  bargain:  they  agreed  that 
in  public  they  would  act  the  perfect  couple, 
for  in  Britain  public  image  was  everything. 
In  this  performance,  at  least,  they  succeed- 
ed. Friends  would  later  describe  Crippen  as 
the  kindest,  gentlest  of  men,  always  attend- 
ing to  Belle's  needs.  In  private  she  hectored 
him  and  threatened  repeatedly  to  leave  him 
for  a  man  she  had  met,  an  American  who 
had  once  been  a  prizefighter. 

Belle  craved  jewelry  and  flashy  clothing. 
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To  sustain  her,  Crippen  deployed  his  medi- 
cal skills  in  the  highly  profitable  business  of 
making  and  selling  patent  medicines.  He 
worked  from  an  office  in  Albion  House  in 
Bloomsbury.  A  lovely  young  woman,  Ethel 
Le  Neve,  became  his  secretary,  and  soon 
the  two  discovered  an  affinity  for  each 
other.  They  arranged  trysts  but  longed  for 
a  chance  to  live  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  an  unlikely  prospect  given  Britain's  re- 
strictive divorce  laws.  Ethel  suffered,  aware 
always  of  her  secondary  status  in  Crippen  s 
life.  There  was  also  the  mounting  scrutiny 
by  Belle  and  her  fellow  members  of  the  Mu- 
sic Hall  Ladies'  Guild,  a  charity  that  sought 
to  take  care  of  down-and-out  performers.  It 
was  hard  to  escape  them  because  the  guild's 
headquarters  were  also  in  Albion  House,  on 
the  same  floor  as  Crippen's  office. 

One  morning  in  February  1910,  as  Ethel 
would  later  recall  in  a  memoir,  she  got  some 
thrilling  news.  As  Crippen  explained  it,  Belle 
had  reached  a  point  where  she  could  stand 
their  marriage  no  longer,  and  had  left  for 
America  to  join  her  ex-prizefighter.  To  blunt 
the  scandal  that  was  certain  to  arise,  Crip- 
pen told  a  different  story  to  Belle's  theatrical 
friends.  Belle,  he  told  them,  had  left  abruptly 
for  America  to  take  care  of  a  sick  relative.  Soon 
afterward  he  brought  the  ladies  bad  news.  He 
announced  that  while  in  America  Belle  herself 
had  become  gravely  ill.  A  short  while  later, 
he  had  more  news:  Belle,  he  said,  had  died. 

Belle's  friends  accepted  this  at  first,  and 
grieved,  but  they  grew  suspicious.  Why  had 
Belle  left  without  at  least  writing  to  them 


Yard's  Criminal  Investigation  Department, 
or  C.I.D.  Soon  one  of  the  Yard's  top  inspec- 
tors, Walter  Dew,  a  veteran  of  the  Jack  the 
Ripper  investigation,  began  making  discreet 
inquiries,  assisted  by  a  partner.  Detective 
Sergeant  Arthur  Mitchell.  Dew  did  not  for 
a  moment  suspect  foul  play.  Out  of  respect 
for  the  supervisor's  friendship,  he  sought 
merely  to  demonstrate  that  the  department 
had  taken  the  complaint  seriously. 

After  talking  with  Belle's  friends.  Dew 
at  last  interviewed  Crippen.  Immediately, 
Crippen  confessed  that  he  had  lied.  He  had 
made  up  the  story  of  Belle's  death  to  save 
face  and  avoid  scandal,  for  she  had  left  him 
for  another  man.  Belle  was  alive,  he  said, 
but  he  had  no  idea  where  she  might  be. 
Dew  next  spoke  to  Ethel  and  told  her  of 
Crippen's  revelation.  In  the  interest  of  being 
thorough.  Dew  and  Mitchell  that  afternoon 
searched  Crippen's  house  on  Hilldrop  Cres- 
cent, in  North  London.  They  found  nothing 
suspicious. 

Dew  liked  Crippen  and  thought  him  con- 
vincing, according  to  Dew's  own  memoir. 
The  doctor  seemed  too  small  and  gentle  to 
do  anyone  harm.  As  far  as  Dew  was  con- 
cerned, the  case  was  closed.  A  few  questions 
remained,  however.  He  resolved  to  return  to 
Albion  House  for  another  talk  with  Crippen 
and  Miss  Le  Neve. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Crippen  had 
reached  a  decision  of  his  own.  He  per- 
suaded Ethel  that  the  best  course  now 
was  to  leave  Britain.  Though  shaken  by 
her  conversation  with  Dew,  Le  Neve  be- 


cellar.  Again  they  found  nothing  to  suggest 
foul  play.  Even  so.  Dew  dispatched  a  circu- 
lar to  police  officials  at  ports  throughout 
England  and  abroad  to  watch  for,  but  not 
arrest,  Crippen  and  Le  Neve. 

The  next  day  he  and  Mitchell  searched 
the  house  again,  their  third  search,  and 
again  they  found  nothing.  Late  that  night 
while  Dew  tried  to  sleep,  the  image  of  the 
coal  cellar  kept  circulating  through  his 
mind,  as  he  later  recalled.  He  and  Sergeant 
Mitchell  returned  the  next  day  for  a  fourth 
search.  This  time  they  got  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees  in  the  cellar.  By  flickering 
candlelight  they  began  probing  individual 
bricks  in  the  floor.  One  seemed  loose.  Dew 
pried  it  up.  He  removed  more  bricks  while 
Mitchell  ran  to  the  garden  for  a  spade. 

Moments  later,  a  ghastly  smell  drove  the 
two  detectives  from  the  house.  Dew  sum- 
moned help.  A  squad  of  constables  arrived 
and  unearthed  a  mass  of  remains.  Only 
the  presence  of  certain  organs  proved  the 
remains  to  be  human,  for  all  other  conven- 
tional markers  were  absent.  What  once  had 
been  a  body  had  been  stripped  of  all  skin. 
The  head  and  limbs  were  missing,  as  were 
all  sexual  organs.  Subsequent  examination 
revealed  that  every  bone  was  missing  as 
well.  Even  so,  no  one  doubted  that  these 
remains  were  those  of  Belle,  Crippen's  wife. 

The  London  Times  gave  the  mystery  a 
name,  the  North  London  Cellar  Mur- 
der. The  Daily  Mirror  published  photo- 
graphs of  the  house  and  the  fugitive  couple. 


Belles  friends  grew  suspicious. 

Why  had  she  left  without  at  least  writing  or  telegraphing? 


or  perhaps  telegraphing  directly  from  her 
ship— something  she  would  have  loved  for 
the  surprise  of  it.  And  why  was  Crippen  so 
vague  about  the  details  of  her  departure, 
such  as  the  name  of  the  ship  she  had  taken 
to  America?  He  seemed  not  to  know  the  lo- 
cation other  death,  other  than  that  it  had  oc- 
curred somewhere  near  San  Francisco. 

The  ladies  of  the  guild  began  to  investigate. 
Soon  they  noticed  Ethel  Le  Neve  wearing 
Belle's  jewelry  and  furs.  Crippen  had  even 
taken  her  to  the  guild's  annual  ball,  where 
Le  Neve  had  the  audacity  to  wear  Belle's 
rising-sun  brooch,  a  treasured  piece  of  jew- 
elry that  Belle  would  never  have  left  behind. 

At  length  one  of  Belle's  friends  paid 
a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police— New  Scotland 
Yard— accompanied  by  her  husband,  who 
happened  to  know  a  senior  supervisor  in  the 
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came  caught  up  in  the  daring  of  Crippen's 
plan.  He  proposed  that  she  disguise  her- 
self as  a  boy.  He  cut  Ethel's  hair  short  and 
dispatched  an  unwitting  assistant  to  buy 
a  boy's  suit.  Thus  disguised,  Ethel  left  the 
office  first,  unrecognized,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  Crippen,  who  had  shaved  his 
mustache  and  removed  his  glasses.  They 
fled  first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  Brussels, 
where  they  delighted  in  touring  the  city 
and  in  spending  long  hours  alone  together 
in  their  hotel  room. 

Two  days  later,  on  Monday,  July  11, 
1910,  Dew  and  Mitchell  went  to  Albion 
House  for  their  second  interview  with  Crip- 
pen and  learned  that  he  and  Le  Neve  had 
left,  suddenly,  on  a  journey.  Immediately, 
Dew  realized  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  gentle  little  doctor.  The  two  detectives 
conducted  a  second  search  of  Crippen's 
house,  paying  special  attention  to  its  coal 


The  case  seized  the  imagination  of  editors 
abroad,  too,  and  soon  news  of  the  remains 
found  at  No.  39  Hilldrop  Crescent  was  the 
stuff  of  breakfast  conversation  for  readers 
from  New  York  to  Istanbul.  "There  has  nev- 
er been  a  hue  and  cry  like  that  which  went 
up  throughout  the  country  for  Crippen  and 
Miss  Le  Neve,"  Dew  wrote  in  his  memoir. 

He  had  learned  of  Crippen's  purchase 
of  a  boy's  suit  and  now  modified  his  circu- 
lar to  warn  that  Le  Neve  might  be  travel- 
ing disguised  as  a  boy.  Suddenly  reports  of 
sightings  of  Crippen  and  Le  Neve  began  to 
arrive  at  New  Scotland  Yard.  They  came  by 
telephone  and  telegram,  and  by  that  latest 
miracle,  the  marconigram.  The  urgency  and 
number  of  these  tips  became  amplified  when 
the  home  secretary,  a  youngish  statesman 
named  Winston  Churchill,  authorized  a  re- 
ward of  £250-$25,000  today-for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  fugitives'  capture.  "Not 
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a  day  passed  without  Crippen  and  Miss 
Le  Neve  being  reported  to  have  been  seen 
in  some  part  of  the  country,"  Dew  wrote. 
"Sometimes  they  were  alleged  to  have  been 
in  a  dozen  places  at  the  same  time." 

Ethel,  meanwhile,  had  grown  weary  of 
Brussels.  Crippen  suggested  they  pro- 
ceed to  Paris,  but  Ethel  demurred. 
She  was  tired  of  aimless  travel.  Crippen  of- 
fered a  new  suggestion— how  about  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  whole  new  life? 

Ethel  immediately  agreed.  On  Friday, 
July  15,  1910,  as  Dew  and  a  group  of  fo- 
rensic physicians  probed  the  remains  found 
at  Hilldrop  Crescent,  Crippen  and  Ethel 
stopped  in  at  a  ticket  office  and  learned 
that  one  ship,  the  SS  Montrose,  was  to  de- 
part Antwerp  for  Quebec  the  following 
Wednesday,  July  20.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
passenger  manifest,  Crippen  identified  him- 
self as  John  Philo  Robinson, 
a  55-year-old  merchant  from 
Detroit,  and  Ethel  as  his  son, 
John  George  Robinson,  aged 
16,  a  student.  No  one  asked  to 
see  identification. 

They  planned  to  leave  Brus- 
sels on  July  19,  spend  that  night 
in  Antwerp,  and  board  the  ship 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

By  Wednesday,  July  20, 
the  challenge  confront- 
ing Chief  Inspector  Dew 
had  become  far  more  daunting.  Somehow 
Crippen  and  Le  Neve  had  evaded  detec- 
tion despite  a  manhunt  of  an  intensity  that 
Sir  Melville  Macnaghten,  chief  of  the  C.I.D, 
believed  had  been  surpassed  only  once  in 
the  Yard's  history,  during  the  hunt  for  Jack 


the  Ripper.  Eleven  days  had  elapsed 
since  Crippen  and  Le  Neve  had  left  Albion 
House  and  disappeared.  The  fastest  ocean 
liners  could  cross  the  Atlantic  in  less  than 
a  week.  The  fugitives  almost  literally  could 
be  anywhere.  At  least  one  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Mail,  asked  why  Scotland  Yard  had 
not  kept  Crippen  under  surveillance  dur- 
ing its  initial  inquiry  into  the  disappear- 
ance of  Belle. 

At  every  stop  as  they  interviewed  those 
who  knew  him,  Dew  and  Mitchell  and  the 
detectives  working  with  them  heard  anew 
how  kind  and  good-natured  Crippen  was. 
Witness  after  witness  portrayed  him  as  too 
gentle  to  cause  harm  to  anyone. 
And  yet- 
There  in  Crippen's  house  Dew  had  seen 
the  remnants  of  an  eviscerated  human  be- 
ing who  in  all  likelihood  had  once  been 
Crippen's  wife.  What  kind  of  strength, 
both  psychic  and  physical, 
did  one  need  to  fillet  one's 
helpmate? 

It  stretched  plausibility 
to  envision  Crippen  con- 
ducting the  many  different 
acts  of  dissection  neces- 
sary to  reduce  so  robust 
a  woman  to  the  mass 
unearthed  in  the  cellar. 
And  what  of  the  janito- 


CELLAR  FULL  OF  . . . 
From  above:  Chief 
Inspector  Walter  Dew  of 
Scotland  Yard,  veteran 
of  the  Jack  the  Ripper 
investigation;  the  hole 
beneath  Dr.  Crippen's 
cellar  floor  where  Dew 
found  Belle's  decomposing 
remains;  Crippen's  house, 
39  Hilldrop  Crescent, 
in  London. 


rial  aspects?  How  did  he  cleanse  the  house 
of  blood  and  viscera  so  well  as  to  leave  no 
apparent  trace? 

Could  Crippen  have  done  all  this,  and, 
further,  could  he  have  done  it  without  help? 

At  8:30,  Wednesday  morning,  Hawley 
Harvey  Crippen  and  Ethel  Clara  Le 
Neve,  disguised  as  the  Robinsons, 
father  and  son,  stepped  onto  a  gangplank  at 
the  Canadian  Pacific  wharf  in  Antwerp  and 
walked  aboard  their  ship,  the  SS  Montrose. 
No  one  gave  them  a  second  glance,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  steamer  trunks 
and  bulky  coats  and  dressing  for  dinner  all 
they  carried  was  a  single  small  suitcase. 

Ethel  and  Crippen  settled  into  cabin 
No.  5,  which  Ethel  found  to  be  "quite 
cozy."  The  air,  the  sea,  the  throb  of  the  en- 
gines, the  miraculous  crackle  of  the  liner's 
wireless— all  of  it  thrilled  her:  "The  whole 
ship  was  wonderful,"  she  later  wrote. 

She  and  Crippen  spent  hours  on  the 
deck,  sitting  and  walking,  "but,  naturally,  I 
kept  rather  aloof  from  the  other  passengers, 
and  did  not  speak  very  much,"  she  wrote. 
"On  the  other  hand,  when  any  of  the  offi- 
cers spoke  to  me  I  did  not  hesitate  to  reply, 
and  did  not  feel  in  the  least  embarrassed." 
She  marveled  at  the  fact  that  even  the 
captain  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
He  was  as  gracious  and  accommodating  as 
a  steward.  "I  found  plenty  to  amuse  me," 
Ethel  recalled,  "for  Cap- 
tain Kendall  supplied 
me  with  plenty  of  lit- 
erature in  the  shape  of 
novels  and  magazines, 
not  forgetting  some  de- 
I  tective  stories." 


D 


uring  lunch  that 
first  day,  as  the 
Robinsons  and 
|  their  fellow  passengers 
dined  in  the  second-class 
saloon,  Kendall  slipped 
into  their  cabin  and  con- 
ducted a  brief  search. 
■    He  found  their  hats  and 
examined  them.  The  in- 
ner rim  of  the  boy's  had  been 
packed  with  paper— a  means,  the 
captain  presumed,  of  improving 
the  fit. 

Kendall  still  did  not  feel  certain 
enough  to  alert  police  by  wireless, 
though  he  knew  that  after  the  ship 
exited  the  English  Channel  into  the 
open  Atlantic  his  ability  to  send 
such  a  message  would  become 
limited.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of 
contact  he  would  have  to  send  a 
message  soon. 

Kendall  had  let  Alfred  Henry 
Sargent,  his  chief  officer,  in  on  his 
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suspicions.  He  now  ordered  Sargent  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Robinsons  to  anyone  else. 
"I  warned  him,"  Kendall  wrote,  "that  it 
must  be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  as  it  was  too 
good  a  thing  to  lose,  so  we  made  a  lot  of 
them,  and  kept  them  smiling." 

The  world  seemed  galvanized. 
In  Chicago,  police  arrested  an  En- 
glishman named  Albert  Rickward, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  only  29  years  old, 
a  full  two  decades  younger  than  Crippen. 
Eventually  he  was  let  go,  without  apology. 

In  Marseille  a  shipping  agent  notified 
police  that  he  had  spotted  Crippen  and 
Le  Neve  boarding  a  steamer  bound  for 
Antwerp.  French  detectives  and  the  British 
consul  raced  to  the  wharf  but  found  that 
the  ship  had  just  departed. 


for  him  and  gave  him  half  his  salad,  and 
generally  attended  to  him  with  the  kind  of 
solicitude  men  reserved  for  women. 

During  dinner,  Kendall  told  stories 
meant  to  make  Robinson  laugh  out  loud,  to 
gauge  whether  in  fact  he  had  false  teeth,  as 
mentioned  in  the  police  circular.  "This  ruse 
was  successful,"  Kendall  noted. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
Friday,  July  22,  the  Montrose  left  the  En- 
glish Channel.  Kendall  knew  that  if  he  was 
going  to  alert  the  police  he  would  have  to 
do  it  by  evening;  otherwise,  he  would  pass 
beyond  the  transmission  range  of  the  ship's 
Marconi  apparatus. 

Kendall  composed  a  message  for  his 
superiors  at  the  Canadian  Pacific  office  in 
Liverpool  and  sent  for  his  wireless  operator, 
Llewellyn  Jones,  of  the  Marconi  Company 


absent.  It  had  come  from  the  captain  of  a 
ship  at  sea,  owned  by  a  large  and  respected 
company.  One  portion  of  the  message  car- 
ried a  particular  resonance:  accomplice 

DRESSED  AS  BOY  VOICE  MANNER  AND  BUILD 
UNDOUBTEDLY  A  GIRL. 

Dew  read  it  over  again.  He  checked 
a  shipping  schedule  and  made  a  series 
of  telephone  calls,  the  last  to  Sir  Melville 
Macnaghten,  the  C.I.D.  chief,  at  his  home. 
Macnaghten  was  in  the  midst  of  dressing 
for  dinner.  Dew  told  him  about  Kendall's 
telegram. 

"Read  it  to  me,"  Macnaghten  said.  When 
Dew  was  finished,  Macnaghten  was  quiet  a 
moment,  then  said,  "Better  come  over  for  a 
chat." 

Dew  dashed  down  to  the  lobby  and  out 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  where  he 


What  kind  of  strength,  both  psychic  and 

physical,  did  one  need  to  fillet  ones  helpmate? 


From  Brussels  came  the  report  that  the 
owner  of  a  cafe  outside  the  city  had  noticed 
two  customers  who  exactly  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fugitives.  One  of  them,  the  cafe 
keeper  reported,  was  a  woman  dressed  as  a 
man.  He  was  sure  of  it. 

In  fact,  this  last  report  was  likely  correct, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  know  which  reports 
to  take  seriously,  which  to  discard.  As  The 
New  York  Times  noted,  "Many  meek  look- 
ing men  with  glasses  have  been  looked  on 
with  suspicion,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  have  been  shadowed  by  amateur  detec- 
tives anxious  to  gain  the  police  reward ...  is 
beyond  count." 

On  board  the  Montrose,  Captain  Kend- 
all continued  his  investigation  and  did 
so  with  enthusiasm  and  subtlety.  He 
examined  the  photographs  of  Le  Neve  and 
Crippen  published  in  the  Continental  Daily 
Mail.  The  man  in  the  photograph  had  a  mus- 
tache and  spectacles— Robinson  did  not.  Us- 
ing chalk,  Kendall  erased  both  the  mustache 
and  the  rims  around  Crippen's  lenses,  and 
found  the  likeness  a  close  one.  In  talking  with 
Robinson  on  deck,  Kendall  noticed  marks 
on  either  side  of  his  nose,  where  the  frames 
of  spectacles  would  have  rested.  He  noticed 
too  that  Robinson's  supposed  son  filled  out 
his  clothing  in  a  decidedly  feminine  way. 

Kendall  invited  the  Robinsons  to  join 
him  at  his  table  for  dinner,  and  found  that 
the  boy's  table  manners  "were  most  lady- 
like." The  boy  plucked  fruit  from  his  plate 
in  a  dainty  fashion,  using  only  two  fingers, 
instead  of  the  full-fisted  approach  that  a  lot 
of  men  deployed.  His  father  cracked  nuts 


At  three  that  afternoon,  Greenwich  Mean 
Time,  Jones  began  tapping  a  sequence  of 
dots  and  dashes  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  messages  in  the  history  of 
marine  wireless: 

HAVE  STRONG  SUSPICIONS  THAT  CRIPPEN 
LONDON  CELLAR  MURDERER  AND 
ACCOMPLICE  ARE  AMONGST  SALOON 
PASSENGERS.  MOUSTACHE  TAKEN  OFF 
GROWING  BEARD.  ACCOMPLICE  DRESSED 
AS  BOY  VOICE  MANNER  AND  BUILD 
UNDOUBTEDLY  A  GIRL.  BOTH  TRAVELING  AS 
MR.  AND  MASTER  ROBINSON.  KENDALL. 

Kendall  received  nothing  in  reply;  he  had 
no  idea  whether  his  message  had  reached 
Liverpool.  He  kept  the  Robinsons  under 
close  observation. 

Kendall's  message  tore  through  the 
atmosphere  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Its  train  of  waves  struck  the  giant 
receiving  antenna  at  Poldhu,  in  Cornwall, 
and  every  other  wireless  antenna  within 
range.  The  operators  relayed  the  message 
by  landline  to  Canadian  Pacific's  Liverpool 
office,  where  officials  summoned  police. 
Liverpool  detectives,  in  turn,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Scotland  Yard. 

"It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening," 
Dew  said.  "Almost  completely  worn  out 
with  the  strain  of  work,  I  was  chatting  with 
a  confrere  in  my  office  at  the  Yard  when  a 
telegram  was  handed  to  me." 

As  he  read  it,  his  fatigue  "instantly  van- 
ished." 

There  had  been  thousands  of  leads, 
from  all  over  the  world.  This  new  message, 
however,  bore  a  level  of  authority  hitherto 


caught  a  cab  to  Macnaghten's  house.  Dew 
instructed  the  driver  to  wait.  Inside,  he 
showed  Kendall's  message  to  Sir  Melville, 
who  was  now  fully  adorned  in  formal  black 
and  white.  According  to  Dew,  Macnaghten 
read  the  telegram  with  raised  eyebrows. 

Now  Macnaghten  looked  at  Dew.  "What 
do  you  think?" 

"I  feel  confident  it's  them." 

"So  do  I.  What  do  you  suggest?" 

Dew  said,  "I  want  to  go  after  them  in  a 
fast  steamer."  He  told  Macnaghten  that  a 
White  Star  liner,  the  Laurentic,  was  set  to 
depart  Liverpool  the  next  day  for  Quebec. 
"I  believe  it  is  possible  for  her  to  overtake 
the  Montrose  and  reach  Canada  first."  He 
proposed  to  book  passage  and  intercept 
Crippen  before  he  disembarked  at  Quebec. 

Macnaghten  smiled  at  the  boldness  of 
the  idea  but  took  a  few  moments  to  consid- 
er its  implications.  He  worried  that  Dew's 
voyage  "might  well  turn  out  to  be  a  wild- 
goose  chase."  If  so,  it  would  be  a  significant 
embarrassment  to  the  department. 

But  a  decision  had  to  be  made  quickly. 
Macnaghten  walked  to  his  desk  and  began 
to  write.  "Here  is  your  authority,  Dew," 
he  said,  "and  I  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the 
world." 

They  shook  hands. 

Dew  returned  to  the  waiting  taxi  and 
rode  it  back  to  Scotland  Yard.  He 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Liverpool  po- 
lice, requesting  that  they  buy  him  a  ticket 
for  the  Laurentic  under  a  false  name.  He 
was  booked  under  the  name  Dewhurst. 
Only  the  ship's  captain  and  wireless  opera- 
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Canada.  Chief-Inspector  Dew  has  left  Liv- 
erpool for  Canada,  and  hopes  to  overtake 
the  fugitives  and  arrest  them  on  arrival." 

It  took  only  a  bit  more  effort  by  report- 
ers to  learn  the  names  of  the  ships  involved, 
and  the  contents  of  Kendall's  initial  mes- 
sage. Soon  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
around  the  world  bloomed  with  maps  of  the 
Atlantic  showing  the  supposed  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  Montrose  and  the  Laurentic. 


BEFORE  THERE  WAS  O.J. 

Examples  of  the  sensational 
newspaper  coverage  of 
the  hunt  for  the  unwitting 
Crippen  and  Le  Neve.  Maps 
showed  the  positions  of  the 
Montrose  and,  in  hot  pursuit, 
the  Laurentic. 


To  watch  the  chase  as  it  happened,  from 

afar,  was  unprecedented,  almost  miraculous. 


tor  and  a  couple  of  officers  knew  his  true 
identity.  He  was  met  at  the  Liverpool  train 
station  by  an  inspector  wearing  a  red  rose 
in  his  coat. 

The  Laurentic  departed  at  6:30  p.m.,  on 
schedule.  Dew  knew  the  race  would  be  a 
close  one.  The  Montrose  required  1 1  days  to 
reach  Quebec,  the  Laurentic  only  7,  but  by 
now  the  Montrose  had  been  under  way  for 
3  days.  If  all  went  well— that  is,  perfectly— 
Dew's  ship  would  beat  Crippen's  by  a  day. 
Given  the  vicissitudes  of  long-distance  sea 
travel— fog,  storms,  mechanical  failure— a 
single  day  was  almost  no  margin  at  all. 

Dew  spent  hours  in  the  Laurentic's  wire- 
less cabin  as  the  ship's  Marconi  operator 
sent  off  message  after  message  to  Kendall. 
He  heard  nothing  to  indicate  receipt.  "It 
was  hopeless,"  he  wrote.  "The  answering 
signals  simply  would  not  come." 

Kendall  likewise  heard  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  Scotland  Yard  had  received 
his  message.  He  and  his  officers 
maintained  their  watch  on  the  Robinsons 
and  became  more  confident  than  ever  that 
the  two  were  indeed  the  fugitives  Crippen 
and  Le  Neve— though  none  of  them  could 
quite  imagine  Crippen  doing  what  the  police 
claimed.  He  was  polite  and  gentle,  ai  d  always 
solicitous  of  the  needs  of  his  companion. 


Kendall  did  all  he  could  to  make  sure 
the  couple  stayed  relaxed  and  happy  and 
unaware  that  their  true  identities  had  been 
discovered. 

On  Sunday  night,  July  24,  the  Montrose's 
Marconi  operator,  Jones,  intercepted  a  mes- 
sage from  a  London  newspaper  meant  for 
someone  aboard  another  ship,  the  White 
Star  Laurentic.  The  contents  were  intrigu- 
ing enough  that  Jones  passed  the  message 
along  to  Captain  Kendall. 

It  asked,  "What  is  Inspector  Dew  do- 
ing? Are  passengers  excited  over  chase? 
Rush  reply." 

Only  then  did  Kendall  realize  that  his 
own  message  had  gotten  through  and— far 
more  amazing— that  Scotland  Yard  was 
pursuing  his  ship  across  the  Atlantic. 

He  understood,  too,  that  the  story  was 
now  public  knowledge. 

Aboard  the  Laurentic.  fellow  passen- 
gers knew  Chief  Inspector  Dew  only 
as  Mr.  Dewhurst,  and  on  the  Mon- 
trose, Crippen  and  Le  Neve  remained  the 
Robinsons,  but  suddenly  millions  of  readers 
around  the  world  knew,  or  at  least  suspect- 
ed, their  real  identities.  On  Sunday,  Scotland 
Yard  had  released  a  brief  statement:  "It  is 
believed  that  'Dr'  Crippen  and  Miss  Le 
Neve  are  now  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 


For  editors,  one  point  seemed  obvious: 
wireless  had  made  the  sea  less  safe  for 
criminals  on  the  run.  "Mysterious  voices 
nowadays  whisper  across  it,"  a  writer  for 
the  Daily  Mirror  observed,  "invisible  hands 
stretch  out  upon  it;  viewless  fingers  draw 
near  and  clutch  and  hold  there."  A  French 
newspaper,  Liberie,  proclaimed  that  wire- 
less "has  demonstrated  that  from  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other  a  criminal  lives 
in  a  cage  of  glass,  where  he  is  much  more 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  if  he 
remained  on  land." 

The  thing  that  most  entranced  readers 
was  that  Crippen  and  Le  Neve  apparently 
knew  nothing  of  the  pursuit  by  Dew.  To 
be  able  to  watch  the  chase  as  it  happened, 
from  afar,  was  unprecedented,  almost  mi- 
raculous. J.  B.  Priestley  wrote,  "The  people, 
who  have  a  sure  instinct  in  these  matters, 
knew  they  had  seats  in  a  gallery  five  hun- 
dred miles  long  for  a  new,  exciting,  entirely 
original  drama:  Trapped  by  Wireless\  There 
were  Crippen  and  his  mistress,  arriving  with 
a  smile  at  the  captain's  table,  holding  hands 
on  the  boat  deck,  entirely  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  Inspector  Dew  . . .  was  on  his  way 
to  arrest  them.  While  they  were  looking  at 
the  menu,  several  million  readers  were  see- 
ing their  names  again  in  the  largest  type." 

For  Crippen  had  made  a  serious  error, 
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Priestley  wrote:  "He  had  forgotten,  if  he 
ever  knew,  what  Marconi  had  done  for  the 
world,  which  was  now  rapidly  shrinking. 
So  we  see  two  huhted  creatures,  say  a  fox 
and  a  hare,  with  millions  of  hounds  baying 
and  slavering  after  them." 

Correspondents  from  cities  throughout 
North  America  began  making  their  way  to 
Quebec  and  from  there  to  Father  Point  and 
the  town  of  Rimouski  on  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River.  Father  Point  was  where  pilots 
boarded  large  ships  to  guide  them  to  Que- 
bec, and  where  it  was  expected  Dew  would 
try  to  intercept  the  Montrose.  Provincial 
towns  that  had  never  seen  a  reporter  now 
saw  dozens  trooping  through  with  valises, 
stenographic  notepads,  and  cameras. 

On  Wednesday,  July  27,  at  midnight, 
far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  Dew's  ship 
passed  the  Montrose.  The  vessels 
never  came  close  enough  for  visual  con- 
tact. Their  courses,  though  parallel,  were 
separated  by  a  vast  swath  of  deep  ocean. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  voy- 
age, the  ships  came  within  wireless  range 
of  each  other.  At  last  Dew  was  able  to 
contact  Kendall  directly.  "Will  board  you 
at  Father  Point,"  Dew's  message  read. 
"Please  keep  any  information  till  I  arrive 
there  strictly  confidential." 

Kendall  replied,  "What  the  devil  do  you 
think  I  have  been  doing?" 

Relayed  from  ship  to  ship,  at  least  50 
marconigrams  arrived  at  the  Montrose 
wireless  room  from  editors  and  reporters. 
The  Daily  Mail  wrote,  kindly  wireless 

ON   BUSINESS  TERMS  GOOD   DESCRIPTION 


On  Friday,  July  29,  the  London  Dally 
Mail  published  Kendall's  dispatch 
doubtless  touched  up  by  the  news- 
paper. He  began  by  describing  his  own 
detective  work,  starting  with  his  discovery 
of  the  Robinsons  holding  hands.  "Le  Neve 
squeezed  Crippen's  hand  immoderately," 
Kendall  wrote.  "It  seemed  to  me  unnatu- 
ral for  two  males,  so  I  suspected  them  at 
once." 

Kendall  listed  some  of  the  books  Crip- 
pen  had  been  reading,  and  noted  that  at 
the  moment  he  was  engrossed  in  a  thriller 
called  The  Four  Just  Men,  in  which  anar- 
chists assassinate  Britain's  foreign  secre- 
tary despite  every  effort  of  Scotland  Yard 
to  protect  him. 

"At  times  both  would  sit  and  appear 
to  be  in  deep  thought,"  Kendall  wrote. 
"Though  Le  Neve  does  not  show  signs 
of  distress  and  is  perhaps  ignorant  of  the 
crime  committed,  she  appears  to  be  a  girl 
with  a  very  weak  will.  She  has  to  follow  him 
everywhere." 

To  readers  around  the  world  this  was 
magic.  They  knew  what  books  the  fugitives 
were  reading.  They  knew  about  their  con- 
templative moments.  The  London  Times 
said,  "There  was  something  intensely  thrill- 
ing, almost  weird,  in  the  thought  of  these 
two  passengers  traveling  across  the  Atlantic 
in  the  belief  that  their  identity  and  their 
whereabouts  were  unknown  while  both 
were  being  flashed  with  certainty  to  all 
quarters  of  the  civilized  world."  From  the 
moment  of  their  departure,  the  paper  said, 
the  two  "have  been  encased  in  waves  of 
wireless  telegraphy  as  securely  as  if  they 


reka,  he  saw  that  its  decks  were  crammed 
with  reporters  who  shouted  and  waved.  He 
was  appalled,  yet  also  relieved  to  see  such  a 
display  because  until  this  moment,  despite 
assurances  from  the  captain  of  the  Lauren- 
tic,  he  had  not  quite  believed  that  he  truly 
had  beaten  the  Montrose  to  Father  Point.  If 
the  reporters  were  still  here,  he  knew,  the 
other  ship  had  yet  to  arrive.  In  fact,  he  held 
a  lead  of  about  a  day  and  a  half. 

Onshore  at  Father  Point,  Dew  was  met 
by  two  inspectors  from  the  Quebec  City  po- 
lice, who  escorted  him  to  a  lodging  in  one 
of  the  few  structures  "shacks,"  Dew  called 
them— near  the  lighthouse.  A  fog  had  risen, 
adding  to  the  desolation,  but  Dew  himself 
was  anything  but  lonely.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  press  gathered  in  the  other  cottages 
and  raised  a  clamor,  shouting  and  joking 
and  apparently  singing,  in  short  behaving 
as  reporters  throughout  time  have  behaved 
when  collected  together  in  small  places  on 
the  eve  of  an  important  event. 

The  following  evening,  Saturday,  one  re- 
porter gave  Dew  a  tip  that  was  profoundly 
unsettling.  Reporters  for  one  newspaper— an 
American  paper,  of  course  were  planning 
to  construct  a  raft  and  sail  it  down  the  Saint 
Lawrence  posing  as  shipwrecked  sailors, 
with  the  intent  of  being  "rescued"  by  the 
Montrose  and  thus  scooping  everyone  else. 

Dew  called  all  the  reporters  together  and 
asked  them  to  be  patient.  If  indeed  the  pas- 
sengers proved  to  be  Crippen  and  Le  Neve, 
he  would  ask  Captain  Kendall  to  blow  the 
Montrose's  whistle  three  times,  at  which  point 
the  reporters  would  be  free  to  come  out  to 
the  ship.  He  learned  that  most  of  the  report- 


To  readers  around  the  world  this 

was  magic.  They  knew  what  books  the  fugitives  were  reading. 


OF  HOW  CRIPPEN  AND  LE  NEVE  ARRESTED. 

The  New  York  World  tried  to  reach  Crip- 
pen himself  and  promised,  will  gladly 
print  all  you  will  say.  Kendall  withheld 
the  message. 

The  captain  loved  the  attention.  Sud- 
denly his  modest  ship  was  the  most  fa- 
mous vessel  afloat.  It  was  indeed  "too 
good  a  thing  to  lose."  Aware  that  he  had 
an  audience  of  millions  around  the  world, 
Kendall  prepared  an  account  for  the  Daily 
Mail  of  how  Crippen  and  Le  Neve  spent 
their  days.  When  the  Montrose  was  about 
100  miles  east  of  Belle  Isle,  an  island  just 
north  of  Newfoundland  that  marked  a 
vessel's  entry  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, Kendall  instructed  his  Marconi 
man  to  send  his  story  to  the  newspaper's 
correspondent  in  Montreal. 


had  been  within  the  four  walls  of  a  prison." 
On  one  occasion,  Kendall  found  Crip- 
pen sitting  on  deck  looking  up  at  the  wire- 
less antenna  and  listening  to  the  electric 
crackle  coming  from  the  Marconi  cabin. 
Crippen  turned  to  him  and  exclaimed, 
"What  a  wonderful  invention  it  is!" 
Kendall  could  only  smile  and  agree. 

At  about  three  o'clock  on  Friday  after- 
noon, July  29,  the  Laurentk  slowed 
to  a  stop  off  Father  Point  to  pick 
up  a  pilot  who  would  guide  the  ship  along 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  to  Quebec  City, 
a  route  notorious  for  its  sudden  spells  of 
obliterating  fog. 

As  Chief  Inspector  Dew  emerged  from 
a  portal  in  the  immense  black  hull  and 
climbed  gingerly  down  to  the  pilot  boat,  Eu- 


ers,  possibly  all,  had  a  legal  right  to  board  the 
ship— they  had  bought  tickets  for  the  12-hour 
voyage  from  Father  Point  to  Quebec. 

The  reporters  did  not  like  being  con- 
strained but  agreed  all  the  same. 

Dew  still  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
passengers  on  the  Monti  ose  really  were  the 
fugitives.  He  spent  a  restless  night  wonder- 
ing if  under  the  gaze  of  the  entire  world  he 
had  just  spent  a  week  on  a  false  hunt  of  his- 
toric dimension. 

Every  day  the  newspapers  of  London 
continued  to  chart  the  positions  of  the 
two  ships.  Even  the  home  secretary, 
Winston  Churchill,  had  become  caught  up 
in  the  drama.  His  confidential  clerk  had 
called  to  notify  Scotland  Yard  that  Churchill 
wished  to  be  informed  immediatelv  at  his 
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office  of  any  new  developments  in  the  case. 

The  next  day.  Churchill's  confidential 
clerk  telephoned  again.  The  home  secretary 
was  now  at  his  residence,  33  Eccleston 
Square,  and  wished  to  have  news  of  the 
Crippen  case  sent  directly  there. 

Later,  the  clerk  called  to  say  that  Chur- 
chill was  now  at  the  Heath  Golf  Club,  in 
Walton.  The  news  should  go  there. 

On  Saturday  night,  fog  settled  over  the 
Saint  Lawrence  and  forced  Captain 
Kendall  to  slow  the  Montrose.  "The 
last  night  was  dreary  and  anxious,  the 
sound  of  our  foghorn  every  few  minutes 
adding  to  the  monotony."  Kendall  wrote. 
"The  hours  dragged  on  as  I  paced  the 
bridge:  now  and  then  I  could  see  Mr.  Rob- 
inson strolling  about  the  deck." 

Kendall  told  Robinson  that  he  ought  to 
consider  getting  up  early  so  that  he  could 
be  on  deck  in  time  to  watch  the  pilots 
come  aboard  from  Father  Point.  The  cap- 
tain suggested  he  might  find  the  experi- 
ence interesting. 

At  4:30  the  next  morning.  Sunday.  Ken- 
dall blew  the  Montrose's  whistle  to  alert 


Father  Point  of  the  ship's  imminent  arrival. 

Crippen  followed  Kendall's  suggestion 
and  rose  early.  He  and  Ethel  had  breakfast, 
then  returned  to  their  cabin,  where  Ethel 
snuggled  up  with  her  latest  book.  Audreys 
Recompense.  Crippen  urged  her  to  come  up 
on  deck.  "I  don't  think  I  will."  she  told  him. 
"It's  very  wretched  up  there,  and  I  would 
rather  stay  down  here  and  finish  this  book 
before  lunch." 

Crippen  left  "quietly."  Ethel  later  re- 
called, and  went  up  alone. 

Dew  and  the  reporters  had  gotten  up 
well  before  dawn.  At  4:30.  amid  the 
bleating  of  the  foghorn,  they  heard 
i he  Montrose's  whistle.  The  reporters  raced 
to  board  the  pilot  boat  Eureka,  and  Chilian 
spectators  climbed  into  a  flotilla  of  small 
boats.  The  police  kept  the  crowd  from 
shoving  off. 

Given  there  was  still  a  chance  the  Rob- 
insons were  not  in  fact  Crippen  and  Le 
Neve.  Dew  reasoned  that  it  would  be  best 
if  he  could  board  the  Montrose  wearing 
some  kind  of  disguise,  so  that  he  could  get 
a  look  at  Crippen  without  being  detected. 


the  waterline.  The  real  pilot  climbed  first. 
Dew  followed,  as  did  the  Quebec  detec- 
tives. All  went  directly  to  the  bridge,  where 
Dew  introduced  himself  to  Kendall.  They 
shook  hands  and  exchanged  greetings.  At 
that  moment  on  the  deck  below,  a  man 
of  slight  stature  emerged  from  behind  the 
ship's  funnel.  Dew  watched  him. 

Kendall  watched  Dew.  The  captain 
looked  for  some  sign  that  Dew  recognized 
the  passenger  below.  The  inspector  said 
nothing. 

Kendall  led  the  party  to  his  cabin  and 
sent  for  Mr.  Robinson.  A  few  moments  lat- 
er, the  man  appeared,  looking  unconcerned 
and  cheerful. 

Kendall  stood.  Discreetly,  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  gripped  the  revolver 
he  had  fetched  from  his  quarters  in  case 
there  was  trouble.  He  said.  "Let  me  intro- 
duce you." 

Dew  stepped  up.  still  in  his  cap.  The 
passenger  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand. 
Dew  took  it  and  w  ith  his  free  hand  pulled 
off  his  cap.  He  said,  quietly.  "Good  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Crippen." 

The  expression  on  the  passenger's  face 


The  expression  on  Crippens  face 

changed  from  surprise  to  puzzlement,  then  recognition. 


Le  Petit  Journal 
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An  illustration  on  the 
cover  of  a  French  journa 
showing  the  arrests  of 
Crippen  and  Le  Neve  (in 
disguise  as  a  young  boy). 
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A  disguise  might  also  prevent  the 
fugitive  from  panicking  and  do- 
ing something  unexpected,  like 
leaping  into  the  river  or  draw  ing 
a  gun. 

Dew  asked  the  chief  pilot  of  the 
Eureka  if  he  might  borrow  his  uni- 
form and  cap.  The  chief  agreed. 
Dew  then  arranged  to  go  out  to 
the  ship  in  the  company  of  the 
regular  pilot,  but  not  aboard  the 
Eureka,  which  was  crowded  with 
reporters  who  might  give  the  trap 
away.  Instead  they  would  take  a 
large  row  boat.  The  two  Quebec 
inspectors  would  come  along. 

They  launched  the  boat  from 
a  location  well  away  from  the  re- 
porters. Four  sail- 
ors did  the  row- 
ing. Soon  the  liner 
came  into  view,  its 
long  black  hull 
barely  \isible  in  the 
mist  and  rain.  Dew 
pulled  the  visor  of 
his  pilot's  cap  low  over  his  face. 

Crewmen  on  the  deck  high 
above  threw  over  a  ladder, 
which  jolted  to  a  rest  just  above 
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changed  rapidly.  Dew  wrote.  First  came 
surprise,  then  puzzlement,  then  recognition. 
Finally,  in  a  voice  Dew  described  as  being 
"calm  and  quiet."  Crippen  said.  "Good 
morning.  Mr.  Dew." 

Once  the  details  became  public  knowl- 
edge, all  of  Britain  seemed  to  agree  that 
the  understated  drama  of  this  encounter 
had  been  equaled  only  once  before,  w  hen 
Stanley  caught  up  with  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dew's  gamble  had  paid  off. 
The  Canadian  police  handcuffed 
Crippen  and  led  him  to  a  vacant  cab- 
in. Now  Kendall  led  Dew  to  Cabin  No.  5, 
which  Crippen  and  Le  Neve  had  occupied 
during  the  voyage. 

Dew  tapped  lightly  on  the  door,  then  en- 
tered. To  his  great  satisfaction,  he  saw  that 
Ethel  was  indeed  wearing  a  suit  of  boy's 
clothing,  just  as  he  had  warned  she  might. 

She  looked  up  from  her  book. 

He  said.  "I  am  Chief  Inspector  Dew." 

The  introduction  was  unnecessary.  De- 
spite his  pilot's  uniform,  she  recognized 
him  immediately.  She  gave  a  cry  and 
stood,  then  fell  unconscious  as  abruptly 
as  if  someone  had  struck  the  back  of  her 
head  with  a  crowbar.  Dew  caught  her  in 
mid-swoon.  □ 
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Acting  Royalty. 

•car  is  long  overdue: 
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It's  available  with  heated  leather  seats,  a  navigation  system  and  Real  Time  4WD™ 
Go  ahead,  call  in  sick.  Presenting  the  all-new  CR-V.  It's  something  new  to  crave. 


crave.honda.com  1-800-33-Honda 

EX-L  model  shown,  i  2006  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
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FOUR  »  POINTS 


CAN  YOU  SPOT 


*  THE  GUEST 

WHO'S  TOASTING  HER 
FREE  ROOM? 


Sheraton 


iSloft 


L  MERIDIEN 

(M) 
Luxury  Collection 

Westin 


IF  WE  HAVE  A  ROOM,  IT  CAN  BE  YOURS,  EVEN  ON  NEW  YEAR'S. 


She's  the  one  with  the  Starwood  Preferred  Guest   Credit  Card 

from  American  Express.  She  earned  10,000  bopus  Starpoints  the  first 

time  she  used  the  Card  and  she'll  earn  an  additional  Starpoint 

with  every  eligible  dollar  she  spends.  And  no  blackout  dates  let  her 

redeem  those  points  at  825  fabulous  hotels  and  resorts  year  round." 

Which  also  makes  her  the  smartest  one  in  the  room. 


STAR WOO  D 

PREFERRED 

GUEST 


TO  APPLY,  VISIT  SPGAMEX.COM 
OR  CALL  877-4STARWOOD 
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Isla  Fisher    continued  from  Po9e  2ti 


like,  'Oh  my  God,  i  can't  believe  you're  proud  of  that!  I  was  doing  that  ironically!'" 
and  the  laffs  continue  with  ...  A  starring  role  in  Michael  Ian  Black's  romantic 
comedy,  The  Pleasure  of  Your  Company  (opposite  Jason  Biggs);  an  upcoming  movie  called  Groupies,  which  she's  co-writing  with 
Saturday  Night  tive's  Amy  Poehler;  and  her  pending  marriage  to  Sacha  Baron  Cohen,  also  known  as  Ali  G,  also  known  as 
Borat.  "I  know  it's  going  to  sound  biased  because  I'm  his  fiancee,  but  Borat  [the  film-length  vehicle  for  Cohen's  fictitious  Kazakh 
journalist]  is  the  funniest  movie  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life."  but  first,  some  serious  work:  Fisher  takes  on  a  meatier  role  in 
the  new  crime  thriller  The  Lookout,  which  stars  Joseph  Gordon-Levitt  and  Jeff  Daniels.  "Both  of  them  in  the  film  have  an 
impediment-Jeff  is  blind  and  Joseph  is  mentally  challenged.  It's  interesting,  because  when  you're  acting  opposite  people  that 
are  not  really  emotionally  available,  you  have  to  work  so  mucrvharder."  the  pedigree  of  her  comic  talent:  "At  21, 1  studied 
at  the  Jacques  Lecoq  school  [in  Paris],  which  is  the  theater  school  where  you  learn  clown  and  mime  and  commedia  dell'arte,  where  Geoffrey  Rush 
and  Emma  Thompson  went.  I  definitely  think  that,  particularly  for  strong  characters,  I  use  a  lot  of  my  skills  from  there.  But  I'd  never  use  the  juggling  or 
the  mime-there's  not  much  call  fordoing  'the  wall'  in  a  film."  —  K.RISTA  SMITH 


madonna-  Life  is  a  mystery.  Everyone  must 
standalone.  I  hear  you  call  my  name.  And  it  feels 
like  home.  For  me.  those  precious  words  sum  up 
a  profound  truth  about  the  whole  life  experience. 
Yes,  it  is  my  life's  purpose  to  eliminate  negative 
energy— that's  like  w/ienergy— from  this  planet 
upon  which  we  like  live  on.  The  way  to  do  it, 
you  find  every  negative  vibe  and  you  positivize  it 
through  the  power  of  music,  so  that  it  becomes 
kinda  posi-negativized.  That  way  we  will  heal 
the  world.  What  I'm  saying  is  like  if  every  single 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  entire  Middle  East 
was  to  go  out  and  buy  my  new  Madonna  CD 
and  DVD,  and  like  really  get  into  it,  then  there 
would  be  no  more  war,  just  like  the  Bible  says. 


guy  Ritchie:  Good  on  yer,  Mrs.  R.!  You  got 
the  world  bang  to  rights  there,  love.  Gor  blimey, 
me  old  mate!  Ow's  about  a  pint?  Any  old  iron? 
Any  old  iron?  Any  any  any  old  iron?!  Me?  I'm 
just  an  ordinary  bloke-chim-chim-inee!-but  I 
see  where  you're  comin'  from,  love!  'Ere,  'ave 
you  ironed  my  shirt  yet? 

madonna:  You  know,  sometimes  I  worry 
that  eliminating  negativity  is  like  a  negative 
process.  I  think  like  "Should  I  really  be  elimi- 
nating anything?  I  mean,  doesn't  negativity 
have  a  right  to  live  and  exist  on  this  planet 
without  like  being  eliminated?"  But  then  I  feel 
so  much  like  love  and  joy  and  positivity  com- 
ing from  my  audiences  that  I  know  I  am  doing 
the  right  thing.  Together,  we  can  change  the 
world.  Let  us  now  all  stand  and  say  a  prayer 
to  the  God  within  each  of  us.  Amen. 

guy  ritchie:  While  you're  on  your  feet,  Mrs. 
R.,  fetch  us  another  pint,  there's  my  girl!  Lub- 
bly  jubbly.  old  girl!  That's  what  I  call  a  perfect 
pint!  Good  luck  will  rub  awf  when  I  shakes 
'ands  wiv  you.  and  no  mistake! 

madonna:  Can  I  really  make  a  difference? 
That's  what  I  like  wonder  to  myself  when  I  put 
on  my  diamond  bustier  and  have  my  assistants 
oil  my  buttocks  before  each  and  every  show. 
Can  I  really  make  a  difference  to  the  world 
in  which  we  like  live  by  starting  my  show  by 
standing  with  my  legs  astride  this  giant  gold 
phallus  with  a  90-foot  purple  crucifix  in  the 
background  and  singing  my  latest  hit  song. 


Diary 


MADONNA  AND  GUY  RITCHIE 


"What  Is  the  Like  Meaning  of  This  Life?" 

Look  around,  everywhere  you  go 

All  you  need's  a  bit  of  class! 

To  bring  this  world  some  peace  and  love 

You  need  the  firmest  tits  and  ass! 

chorus: 

The  only  way  I'm  gonna  eliminate 

All  this  war  and  hurt 

Is  to  move  my  butt 

So  it's  smooth  and  pert! 

The  Book  of  Revelations  tells  us  that  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  a  profound  yes.  Amen. 


guy  ritchie:  Lor'  luvaduck!  There  she  goes 
again!  A-men.  indeed!  The  missus  is  always 
goin'  awn  abaht  men,  intcha,  Mrs.  R.?!  That's 
the  old  trouble-and-strife  for  yer!  Women— you 
can't  live  with  'em,  and  you  can't  live  without 
'em,  know  what  I  mean,  guv?!  Darn  at  the  old 
bull  and  bush-bush-bush! 


madonna:  Every  night  before  we  like  go  on- 
stage, me  and  my  boys  and  girls,  we  all  gather 
around  in  a  circle  and  we  close  our  eyes  and 
we  meditate  and  look  into  ourselves  and  we 
speak  to  the  zone  within  us  all  and  we  tap 
into  one  another  and  we  channel  our  ener- 
gies it t id  we  tap  into  the  cosmic  force  and 
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I  say  a  prayer  which  goes  something  like  this: 
"We  are  all  like  gathered  here  tonight  to 
serve  a  higher  purpose,  to  channel  the  spiritual 
energy  of  the  universe  into  making  this  show  a 
like  meaningful  experience  and  to  show  hu- 
manity a  path  out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the 
light.  That  is  why  our  superb  male  dancers  are 
dressed  in  leather  hot  pants  with  chains.  That 
is  why  our  truly  profound  female  dancers  are 
dressed  as  nuns  but  with  their  breasts  bared,  to 
symbolize  the  inner  soul,  and  sharp  high  heels, 
to  symbolize  the  nails  on  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
And  that  is  why  our  movie  backdrop  will  be 
like  showing  photographs  of  starving  children 
in  Africa  and  lap  dancers  in  Brooklyn  and  then 
back  to  my  cleavage  while  I  perform  my  mov- 
ing plea  to  humanity,  'Show  Me  You're  a  Man 
Oh  Yeah  Baby  (Make  Me  Squeal).' 

"So  let's  make  this  world  a  better  place  and 
go  fucking  kick  ass  and  have  a  great,  great 
show!  Amen." 

guy  ritchie:  Two  fat  ladies,  88!  Tell  you  what, 
mate,  'er  indoors  and  me  'ad  a  bit  of  a  barney 
last  night,  I  cin  tell  yer!  Blimey,  oh  Reilly!  You 
can  say  that  again!  Chim-chim-inee,  chim- 
chim-inee,  chim-chim-cher-eee!  Good  luck 
will  rub  awf  when  you  shakes  'ands  wiv  me! 
I  think  we  can  get  another  pint  darn  our  old 
potatoes,  don't  you,  mate?  Cor  blimey,  I  don't 
'alf  fancy  a  red-hot  biryani  washed  darn  with 
1 5  pints  of  ice-cold  lager! 

madonna:  My  husband  is  like  such  a  real 
man!  Like  he  loves  swearing  and  taking  off  his 
clothes  and  wrestling  other  men.  then  shower- 
ing with  them,  just  like  real  men  do!  You  know 
what,  I  thank  God  every  day  that  I'm  married 
to  a  man  who  knows  what  it's  like  for  a  woman 
to  have  the  courage  to  walk  onstage  every 
night  into  a  war  zone  and  fight  her  damnedest 
for  the  cause  of  humanity.  Right,  Guy? 

guy  ritchie:  What  you  on  abaht?  Cor.  the 
old  trouble-'n'-strife,  she  don't  'alf  go  awn!  Tie 
me  kangaroo  darn,  sport! 

madonna:  Pooh.  This  corset's  really  kinda 
stinky.  —as  told  to  Craig  Brhw  \ 

Originally  published  in  Priv;it<    Eye 
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VANITIES 
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PART  I: 

Thf  Campaign 


v«pti 


True  Lies 

\  recoi  nting  of  Midterm-Election  insincerity 


PART  III: 

Th e  Mo rning  Afte r 


Welcome  to  the  No-Spin 
Zone. 

I'm  running  to  serve  the 
people. 


in  Brice  Feirsteh* 


an  October  surprise. 
Rumsfeld  is  staying. 


If  elected,  I'm  going  to        5 
end  the  war. 

S  Hillary  Clinton  is  an 

I'm  not  questioning  your     s  entirely  different 


patriotism. 

This  is  a  referendum  on 
the  Bush  administration. 

It's  a  referendum  on 
the  economy. 

It's  a  referendum  on 
the  environment. 

It's  a  referendum  on 
the  war. 


5  person  in  private. 

I  She's  warm  and  funny 


PART  II: 

Election   Wight 
We  report,  you  decide. 
Fair  and  balanced. 
I'll  give  you  the  last  word. 


< 


It's  a  referendum 
on  Katie. 


She's  cold  and 
manipulative. 


She's  moving  to  the 
center. 

She's  shoring  up  her  base. 

She's  playing  to  the 
lunatic  fringe. 


:    We're  looking  out  for  the 
i  folks. 


^^L 


It's  too  close  to  call. 

It's  too  early  to  tell. 

CBS  is  the  network 
^  America  trusts. 

>  More  Americans  get  their 


If  we  turn  out  the  youth      "}  news  from  ABC. 
vote,  the  Democrats  will 


The  president  is  engaged,    p  win. 


The  blogosphere  is  going 
to  swing  this  election 

The  Democrats  are  better 
off  without 
Joe  Lieberman. 


We  have  a  plan. 

Just  being  against  Bush 
isn't  enough. 

When  the  Iraqis  stand 

up,  we'll  stand  down. 

j  The  indictment  will  not 

I'm  not  saying  we  should     \  affect  my  campaign. 

cut  and  run. 

This  newspaper  isn't  out 
to  get  Bush. 


I'm  not  speaking  as 
a  celebrity,  but  as  a 
concerned  citizen. 


I'm  not  just  a  movie  star. 
I've  studied  the  issues. 


Just  because  I  worked 
for  Goldman  Sachs 
doesn't  mean  I  can  buy 
an  election. 


The  New  York  Times  has 
no  political  agenda. 

\  Now  it's  all  up  to  the 
voters. 

Tomorrow  we're  going 
to  win. 


Another  hard-hitting 
interview  by  Larry  King. 

derson  Cooper  isn't 
just  emoting  for  eyeballs. 

CNN  has  finally  figured 
out  who  its  audience  is. 

We're  not  relying  on  exit 
polls. 

Hillary  is  doing  better 
than  expected. 

Hillary  is  doing  worse 
than  expected. 


In-depth  analysis. 

We're  calling  it  first. 

Ohio  is  the  new  Florida. 

Connecticut  is  the  new 
Florida. 

Not  since  1868. 

Not  since  1976. 

Not  since  1994. 

Not  since  2000. 

Not  since  2004. 

The  president  is  getting 
updates,  but  he  hasn't 
been  watching. 

None  of  this  would  be 
happening  if  Al  Gore  had 
been  elected  president. 

Californians  still  love 
Arnold. 


The  results  are  clear. 
We  have  a  mandate. 
We  have  a  winner. 


© 


There's  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  soul-searching. 

There's  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  finger-pointing. 

Jesse  Jackson  is  having 
an  important  press 
conference. 

The  president  is  pleased 
with  the  results. 


o  the  real  question  now 
whether  John  McCain 
will  run. 

. . .  whether  Condoleezza 

Rice  will  run. 


.  John  Edwards 
. . .  John  Kerry, 
. . .  Al  Gore 


© 


m 


The  voters  have 
spoken. 


Howard  Dean  is  a  great 


Believe  me,  today's 

nouncement  of 

a  heightened  terror 


>w< 


representative  for  our  party.       alert,  a  foiled  plot  to 

blow  up  Manhattan,  a 
There  was  no  deal  made  peace  agreement  in  the 

with  Big  Oil  to  bring  down       Mideast,  and  a  massive 
prices  before  the  election.        troop  withdrawal  from 

Iraq  has  nothing  at  all 
Karl  Rove  has  no  plan  for      to  do  with  the  election 


I'll  abide  by  the  results. 

With  God's  help. 

I  hope  to  work  with  the 
other  side. 


In  the  spirit  of 
bipartisanship. 


And  change  the  tone  in 
Washington. 

Because  this  isn't  about 
me,  it's  about  the  future 
of  America. 

Coming  up: 
America  wants 
to  know  what  my 
next  guest  and  close 
personal  friend, 
Angelina  Jolie,  thinks 
about  the  election. 


. . .  whether  anyone  can 
beat  Hillary  Clinton. 

It's  too  early. 

I  haven't  made  up  my 
mind  yet. 

I  really  haven't  thought 
about  running  for 
president. 

I  just  want  to  be  the  best 
senator  I  can  be. 

With  the  2008  election 
only  24  months  away, 
we  need  your  financial 
support  now  more  than 
ever. 

In  the  final  analysis . . . 

One  thing  is  clear. 

It's  a  time  for  healing. 

This  is  proof  that  American 
democracy  still  works. 
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WARRIORS  IN  PINK 

Powered  by  Ford 


e  doctors  at  Seattle  Grace  Hospital  show  their  passion  for  life  by  wearing  Warriors  in  Pink  wear  and  gear.  Created 
part  of  Ford's  ongoing  role  as  a  National  Sponsor  of  the  Komen  Race  for  the  Cure'  Series,  100%  of  the  net  proceeds 
m  the  sale  of  Warrior  T-shirts,  dog  tags,  cuffs  and  other  items  goes  to  fund  breast  cancer  research,  education, 
reening  and  treatment. 

I  on  to  fordcares.com  to  purchase  yours,  and,  like  the  docs  of  Grey's  Anatomy,  you  can  become  a  Warrior  in  the 
ht  against  breast  cancer.  While  at  fordcares.com,  enter  for  a  chance  to  win  a  2007  Ford  Fusion  and  a  trip  to  the 
t  of  Grey's  Anatomy.  No  purchase  necessary.* 


Watch  Grey's  Anatomy  Thursdays  9/8c 


fordcares.com 


'Void  where  prohibited.  Must  be  legal  U.S.  resident.  18  or  older  to  enter.  Sweepstakes  ends  12/31/06. 
Complete  official  rules  and  entry  restrictions  available  at  www.fordcares.com. 


VANITIES 


The  REAL  America 

our  Red-State  appeasement  section 


by  Jamie  Malanowski 

Herewith,  another  report  from  the  down-to-earth  world  that  exists  beyond  the  view  of 

the  latte- sipping,  Chardonnav-swilling  peacenik  freaks  who  control  the  media. 
Manx  thanks  to  my  crack  research  team  of  cultural-anthropology  doctoral  candidates. 


THE  READ:  It's  November,  and  nothing  says  autumn  like  nascar's  Chase  for  the  Nextel 
Cup,  which,  after  corporate-sponsor-friendly  stops  at  the  Atlanta  Motor  Speedway  (for 
the  Bass  Pro  Shops  MBNA  500),  the  Texas  Motor  Speedway  (for  the  unmissable  Dickies 
500).  and  the  Phoenix  International  Raceway  (for  the  Checker  Auto  Parts  500).  culminates 
with  the  Ford  400  at  the  Homestead-Miami  Speedway.  For  anyone  at  risk  of  plunging 
into  a  post-racing-season  depression,  the  good  new  s  is  that,  even  after  the  Ford  400.  the 
high-speed,  piston-pumping  action  continues  with  the  publication  of  the  third  installment 
in  the  NASCAR  Harlequin  romance  series:  A  NASCAR  Holiday:  Unlike  the  first  two  books 
in  the  series  (Dangerous  Curves  and  In  the  Groove).  A  NASCAR  Holiday  is  a  Salinger-esque 
collection  of  short  stories.  In  "Ladies,  Start  Your  Engines."  two  young  lovers  (not  same- 
sex,  alas)  discover  that  winning  a  race  isn't  nearly  as  important  as  winning  each  other's 
heart.  ("I'm  not  trying  to  make  you  fall  in  bed  with  me  again,  chief.  I  want  you  to  fall  in 
love  with  me.")  And  in  the  screwballish  "Tis  the  Silly  Season,"  driver  Clay  Slater  courts 
a  young  lady  because  he  needs  an  already  complete  family  in  order  to  impress  a  potential 
sponsor.  Vrooom' ...  THE  WORK  IN  PROGRESS:  Rising  fast  in  Petersburg,  Kentucky,  just 
outside  Cincinnati,  is  the  S25  million  Creation  Museum,  due  to  open  next  year.  Visitors 
will  be  able  to  see  a  40-foot-tall  re-creation  of  a  section  of  Noah's  Ark  and  stare  into  the 
jaws  of  robotic  dinosaurs.  In  one  dramatic  presentation,  two  paleontologists,  working  on 
the  same  dino  fossil  in  the  very  same  field,  will  come  to  dramatically  different  assessments 
of  the  age  of  the  bones— and  radically  different  views  about  the  origins  of  our  planet  and 
of  the  human  race.  How  will  they  resolve  the  question?  Well,  just  go  next  door,  to  the 

Bible  Authority  Room,  where,  we  are  assured  by  the  Web 
site  (answersingenesis.org/museum),  "Paul  explains  God's 
authoritative  Word,  and  [proves  that]  everyone  who  rejects 
His  history— including  six-day  creation  and  Noah's  Flood— is 
willfully'  ignorant." ...  THE  ESSENTIAL  ACCESSORY:  One  door 
closes,  another  opens.  If  it's  the  end  of  antelope-hunting 
season  in  South  Dakota,  then  it's  time  to  load  up  and  start 
hunting  bobcat  in  Minnesota  or  antlerless  deer  in  Oklahoma 
or  squirrel  in  Mississippi.  And  what  could  be  more  valuable 
to  the  on-the-go  hunter  than  wheels— specifically,  the  wheels 
of  the  Bad  Boy  S.U.V.,  the  nastiest  golf  cart  ever  devised  by  man  (and  surely  not  woman), 
a  lifted,  four-by-four,  electric  off-road  behemoth  manufactured  by  Bad  Boy  Buggies  of 
Natchez.  Mississippi.  With  dual  1 5. 5-horsepower  high-torque  motors.  800-pound  springs, 
and  22-b\-9-by-10  mud-grip  tires,  the  S8.450  Bad  Boy  S.U.V.  purports  to  be  strong  enough 
to  roll  over  any  terrain,  and  comes  already  painted  in  various  solid  shades  or  traditional 
camouflage.  Best  of  all.  you  can  take  the  quiet-running  Bad  Boy  out  hunting,  the  company 
sa\s.  "and  never  spook  the  game  again.  Game  won't  pattern  your  route  or  time  of  travel." 
(Indeed,  we  def)  you  to  name  any  game  that  anticipates  being  shot  at  by  someone  in  a  golf 
cart!)  The  Bad  Boy  seats  four,  .\hich.  frankly,  doesn't  seem  to  leave  much  room  for  much 
more  than  a  squirrel  carcass  or  two.  fortunately,  a  four-to-six-passenger  stretch  ve  ion.  the 
Fat  Boy.  is  also  available. 


CORRIDOR 

Daughter  replaces 

her  locker  photos  of 

High  School  Musical's 

Zac  Efron  and  Ashley 

Tisdale  with  candids 

of  Huitzilpochtli 

and  Tlaloc. 


WRITING  LAB 

Daughter 

expands 

hieroglyphic 

alphabet  by 

introducing 

heart  shape  over 

the  letter  /'. 


STUDY  HALL 

Daughter  forsakes  her  hot-pink 

Day  Runner  organizer 

for  a  3.000-pound  calendar  stone. 


LUNCH  PERIOD 

Daughter  spurns  cafeteria  to 

join  fellow  cool-clique  members  in  ritual 

bloodletting  in  the  girls'  bathroom. 


For  more  red-state  fun,  see  "Red  State  Babylon."  by  James  Wolcott.  on  po)e   162. 
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TESLAR  Technology  Inside 


Specially  designed  to  emit  a  unique  earth  signal  associated  with  calm, 
creativity  and  enhanced  performance.  Past  wearers  have  reported  more 
restful  night  time  sleep,  increased  concentration,  less  tension  and 
improved  overall  well  being. 


Carlyle  &  Co 


PHILIP  STEIN 

~  T  E  S  L  A  R® 

Try  it.  Wear  it.  Live  it.  Feel  it. 

For  information  visit  www.philipsteinteslar.com 
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NEW     PRODUCT     UPDATE 


SERIOUS 

DARK 

CIRCLES? 


"The  first  product  specifically  developed  for  serious  dark  circles... 
not  the  kind  that  pop  up  in  the  morning  and  are  gone  by  breakfast,  but  the  kind  of 
serious  dark  circles  that  stay  around  forever. . .  making  you  look  old,  tired  and  exhausted. 


£^£ffany  Strobel 

I      M  >"^  you  know  what  actually 

I      II   I  "causes"   serious    dark 

L^r   V-r  circles?    I    thought    I 

did...  but  I  was  wrong. 

Like  most  people,  I  thought  dark  circles  were 
caused  by  hard  partying,  working  late,  being 
tired  or  simple  allergies.  But  according  to  most 
research  dermatologists,  serious  dark  circles  (the 
kind  that  make  you  look  old,  tired  and  exhaust- 
ed) are  about,  of  all  things,  the  oxidation  of 
hemoglobin    (blood)    in    the    capillary  _ 

matrix  of  the  peri-orbital  eye  area.  ^^^ 
What  a  mouthful! 

These  capillaries  actually  "leak"  blood  that 
begins  to  oxidize  (through  a  process  called 
hemoglobin  degradation)...  creating  a  dark 
bluish-red  pigmentation  that  looks  distinctly 
like  an  ugly  bruise. 

What  does  all  that  mean  in  plain  English?  Tiny 
little  capillaries,  deposit  blood  around  your 
sensitive  eye  area.  The  blood  turns  deep  purple 
and  you  end  up  looking  like  you  just  went 
12  hard  rounds  in  a  boxing  ring. 


Not  an  Ordinary  Eye  Cream... 
A  Dark  Circle  Breakthrough 

Because  serious  dark  circles  are  so  difficult  to 
address  (just  take  a  look  in  the  mirror  after 
lunch...  ouch!  So  much  for  cakey  concealers)  it's 
not  surprising  that  the  hottest  new  "must-have" 
compound  to  shake  up  the  "cosmeceutical" 
market  is  something  called  Hylexin.™  Why? 
Because  it's  the  first  formula  specifically  devel- 
oped to  dramatically  reduce  the  appearance  of 
serious  dark  circles. 


Where's  the  Proof? 

In  scientific  studies,  Hylexin'"  has  been  shown  to 
help  reduce  hemoglobin  degradation  byproducts 
by  optimizing  enzymatic  activity...  reducing  the 
appearance  of  deep  discoloration  and  red-blue 
pigmentation.  Studies  also  confirm  that  Hylexin"' 
actually  helps  strengthen  the  capillary  matrix  to 
help  stop  the  "leaking'.'.,  so  your  orbital  eye  area 
is  protected  against  further  damage.  Science  is 
soooo  cool! 


Need  More  Proof? 

In  a  double-blind  clinical  trial  more  than 
of  women  who  had  serious  dark  circle 
used  Hylexin's™  key  compound  saw  an 
ous,  tangible,  visible  reduction  in  the 
and  severity  of  their  dark  circles.  These  r 
were  confirmed  with  high-speed  labor 
photography  that  clearly  showed  a  signr' 
reduction  in  the  appearance  of  the  blu< 
red  color  that  makes  dark  eye  circles  so  n 
able  and  so  unattractive. 

But  forget  about  scientific  studies.  T 

people  who've  used  Hylexin'"  and  thi 

say  the  same  thing...  "Amazing!"  In  a  n 

of  days,  serious  dark  circles  begin  to  f: 

your  eyes  look  clear,  bright  and  alive. 


So  if  your  dark  circles 
variety,  you  probably 
But  if  you're  like  the 
People"  and  need  more 
than  just  a  simple  "eye 
cream,"  there's  only 
one  question...  What 
are  you  waiting  for? 
See  you  at  the  Hylexin™ 
counter! 


are  of  the  "ordii 
don't  need  Hyh 
rest  of  us   "Rat 


NEED   HELP   FINDING   HYLEXIN"? 


As  you  might  imagine,  finding  a  tube  of 
Hylexin"  is  just  about  as  difficult  ar.  finding 
an  authentic  "Louis  Vuirton""  bay  on  a 
New  York  street  corner.  This  stuff  is  dlmost 
impossible  to  get.  Your  best  bets  are 
Macy's,  Bloomingdale's,  Lord  &  Taylor. 
Sephora  or  Saks  Fifth  Avem. 
out  of  stock,  you  can  put  your  ,iame  on  the 


waiting    list   or   you    can    order   Hylexin" 
directly  from  Bremenn  Research  Labs    at 
www.Hylexiii.com  or  call 
1-800-91 9-3036. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  Hylexin"  is  not  cheap...  a 
four-to-six-week  supply  (.78  oz  tube)  costs 
about  $95.00.  But  I  guess,  like  all  things  in 
life,  you  get  what  yot  pay  for. 


And  don't  forget,  Hylexin'  is  backed  by 
Bremenn  Research  Labs'  no-questions- 
asked,  money-back  guarantee.  If  Hylexin" 
doesn't  dramatically  reduce  the  appear- 
ance of  serious  dark  circles  and  make  your 
eyes  look  brighter  and  more  alive,  simply 
return  the  unused  portion  within  30  days 
for  a  full  refund. 


HYLEXIN 

"2*"  d*k  circles 


'Louis  Vuitton"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Lou 

All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  compj 


Verier  Corporation,  France. 


J2006  All  Rights  Resen 

BR10221 


"This,  the  postcard  from  the  very  edge  of  that 

jagged  precipice —  Here  is  one  Hollywood 

'royal'  who,  even  from  the  penthouse  to  the 

pavement,  has  never  lost  that  human  touch." 


"We've  heard  of  having  9 

lives,  but  this  piece  of  work  is 

probably  on  her  99*"!" 


"Keen  more  impressive 
she  stepped  up  tn  the  plate 
to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  riveting  Hollywood 
confessionals  ever.'" 


II  hat's  left  to  say  but  this.  Princess  Leia 
Organa  is  simply  orgasmic!  And  we 
can  only  hope  her  one-woman  show  is 
being  documented  by  Home  Box  Office!" 


The  Princess  Diaries 


Carrie  Fisher  on  drugs,  a  failed  marriage,  and  how  she  really  got  to  wear  those  buns 


"The  one  great 

thing  I  did 
is  that  I  never 

found  a 
heroin  dealer." 


arrie  Fisher,  50,  has  acted  in  37  films 
and  written  four  novels.  Currently, 
she  is  starring  in  a  one-woman  show, 
Wishful  Drinking,  at  Los  Angeles's  Geffen 
Playhouse.  Previously,  our  correspondent 
went  up  against  her  father.  Eddie  Fisher. 
and  her  mother,  Debbie  Reynolds— the  first 
time  G.W.  has  interviewed  every  member  of 
a  Hollywood  family. 

George  Wayne:  You  are  one  of  those  rare 
creatures  in  that  concrete  jungle  called  Holly- 
wood. You  really  have  no  enemies.  Everyone 
and  I  mean  everyone— loves  Came  Fisher. 
Carrie  Fisher:  Oh,  not  so  fast.  I  don't  know 
who  you've  talked  to.  Certainly  there  are 
people  who  like  me,  but  then  there  are  those 
who  don't  know  me  who  ^^^^^m 

gossip  about  me.  You 
can't  believe  the  things 
I've  heard. 

G.w.  What's  one  of  the 
more  outrageous  rumors 
you've  heard  about  your- 
self lately? 

c.f.  The  most  outrageous  one  of  late  is  that 
I've  slipped  on  heroin.  The  one  great  thing 
I  did,  in  terms  of  living  out  here,  is  that  I 
never  found  a  heroin  dealer. 
G.w.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  brought  up 
that  subject.  A  friend  of  yours,  a 
Republican  operative  by  the 
name  ofR.  Gregory  Stevens, 
overdosed  at  your  mansion. 
c.f.  This  friend  of  mine  had  a 
very  dangerous  job.  He  ran 
presidential  elections  in  very 
unstable  countries,  so  for  him 
to  have  died  anywhere  else 
was  like  Patton  dying  in  a  car 
accident.  He  did  drugs.  A 
lot  of  people  were  staying  at 
my  house,  which  is  why  he 
was  sleeping  with  me. 
He  came  home  around 
midnight,  and  he  and  I 
sat  up  and  talked.  He 
was  very  tired,  and  he 


then  went  to  bed.  When  I  got  into  bed.  I  put 
a  pillow  between  us  and  I  woke  him  up. 
We  watched  TV  for  a  little  bit.  I  was  woken 
up  in  the  morning  by  my  friend  Bruce  Co- 
hen because  we  were  going  to  have  tango 
lessons.  I  had  planned  to  make  souffle  that 
morning.  And  I  went  around  the  bed  to 
wake  up  Greg  and  he  was  dead. 
g.w.  Oh  my  God! 

c.f.  And  from  the  first  moment  I  blamed  my- 
self. I  thought  I'd  put  the  pillow  on  his  face. 
I  was  in  shock  for  months.  I  thought  I  had 
killed  him  because  it  had  happened  on  my 
watch  and  I  had  failed  to  save  him.  They  say 
his  body  was  so  worn  out  from  drug  use  that 
if  it  hadn't  happened  that  night  it  would've 
happened  on  an- 
other one. 
i.w.  And  you  live 
in  this  legenda- 
ry Beverly  Hills 
mansion,  built 
in  the  1930s, 
where 


Bette  Davis  lived,  and  where  also  the  famous 
costume  designer  Edith  Head  lived. 
c.f.  Bette  Davis  lived  here.  Robert  Arm- 
strong built  it.  He  played  the  filmmaker  in 
King  Kong. 

G.w.  There  must  be  so  many  ghosts  roaming 
those  grounds. 

c.f.  No . . .  no,  but  we  had  Greg  for  a  while.  I 
was  totally  convinced,  which  kind  of  made 
me  happy,  because  I  kept  thinking,  Please 
don't  go. 

G.w.  What  do  you  mean? 
c.f.  Lights  would  go  on  and  off,  and  I  had 
this  toy  machine,  that  when  you  touched  it 
would  say,  "Fuck  you!  Eat  shit!  You're  an 
asshole!"  And  it  would  go  off  in  the  night, 
by  itself,  in  my  closet.  I  was  a  nut  for  a  year, 
and  in  that  year  I  took  drugs  again. 
G.w.  Did  you  have  an  exorcist  come  over  and 
clear  the  air? 

c.f.  My  friends  did,  and  after  that  things 
were  fine.  But  you  know,  he  didn't  just  die 
in  his  sleep:  he  died  in  mine.  So  it's  still  not 
gone,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  be. 
G.w.  Well,  now  you're  back  at  center  stage 
again,  as  it  were,  with  what  is  probably  your 
Act  V,  this  one-woman  show! 

c.f.  And  I'm  singing  in  it,  too,  which 
I  haven't  done  in  33  years.  It's  an  un- 
authorized autobiography. 

g.w.  It's  funny,  your  mother 

sat  for  an  interview  with  me  in 

1997.  your  father  in  1999.  I'll 

never  forget  going  to  meet  your 

mother  at  the  Essex  House  hotel 

and  walking  into  her  room,  and 

she  was  steaming  her  clothes  over 

an  ironing  board! 

c.f.  That  must  have  been 
a  blip.  She  lives  next 
door  to  me,  to  my  com- 
pound, which  I  call 
"Kennecuntport." 
G.w.  And  speaking  of 
*   Kennecuntport,  I  found 
it  very  intriguing  to 

CONTINUED  on  page  273 
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"Gourmet's  Diary  of  a  Foodie"  is  a  delicious  new  public  television  series  that  looks  at  the  world,  food  firs 
Join  us  as  we  travel  the  globe,  unearthing  a  feast  of  cutting-edge  food  trends,  exotic  ingredients  an 
in-the-know  food  players.  Bringing  our  discoveries  back  home,  Gourmet's  Ruth  Reichl,  with  the  help  c 
her  renowned  editorial  team,  takes  viewers  straight  to  the  kitchen  for  some  internationally  inspired  dishe 

For  more  information,  visit  diaryofafoodie.org. 
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'earn  that  you  had  a  very  cute  houseguest. 

:.f.  You  mean  James  Blunt.  Yes,  he  was  here 

"or  about  four  months,  and  he  ended  up  us- 

ng  my  bathroom  a  lot  because  it  has  a  pi- 

ino  in  there  and  the  acoustics  are  good. 

j.w.  And  how  did  James  Blunt  pay  the  rent.'  I 

nean.  he's  cute,  sensitive,  tall,  and  pale. 

:.f.  1  will  never  tell,  and  I  don*t  know  if  I  am 

hat  sort  of  landlady. 

j.w.  Oh  please!  If  it  was  moi.  /  would  be  like. 

'All  right.  James,  put  down  the  lyric  hook  and 

tow  me  some  bedroom  judo. " 

:.f.  Yeah,  like  on  your  knees.  No.  I  have  a 

ittle  more  class  than  that.  I  am  a  very  dis- 

:reet  human  when  it  comes  to  other  people. 

don't  tell. 

j.w.  O.K.,  so  something  happened. 
:.f.  Xbsolutely  not.  but  I  did  become  his 
herapist.  He  was  a  soldier.  This  boy  has 
;een  awful  stuff.  Every  time  James  hears 
ireworks  or  anything  like  that,  his  heart 
jeats  faster,  and  he  gets  "fight  or  flight." 
Ifou  know,  he  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
;oldiers  dating  back  to  the  10th  century. 
-ie  would  tell  me  these  horrible  stories. 
4e  was  a  captain,  a  reconnaissance  soldier. 

became  James's  therapist.  So  it  would  have 
>een  unethical  to  sleep  with  my  patient, 
j.w.  /  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  ask  how  you 
Tided  up  in  Star  Wars. 
:.f.  I  slept  with  some  nerd.  I  hope  it  was 
jeorge. 

J.w.  You  weren  t  sure'.' 

:.f.  No ...  I  took  too  many  drugs  to  remem- 
)er. 

J.w.  And  that  famous  metal  swimsuit  from 
he  movie,  do  you  own  it? 
:.f.  No.  but  I  will  have  to  borrow  it  from 
jeorge  sometime  when  I  am  really  depressed 
ind  I  want  to  be  even  more  depressed.  I  get 
ilong  very  well  with  George  Lucas.  He  al- 
ways comes  to  my  birthday  party.  I  also  wear 
he  wig  from  the  movie  in  my  show, 
j.w.  Your  poor  daughter.  Billie . . .  She  is  what. 
ike  14  going  on  24? 

:.f.  She's  got  my  mouth  and  she's  got  my 
wains. 

J.w.  She  should  be  best  friends  with.  Courtney 
love's  daughter. 

:.f.  She  is.  They  are  friends.  Courtney 
ived  next  door  to  us:  Frances  stayed  over 
he  other  night. 

J.w.  After  an  1 1 -month  marriage  to  Paul 
Simon,  all  he  left  you  with  was  one  of  his 
icoustic  guitars. 

:.f.  And  nine  songs  written  about  me. 
J.w.  And  Dan  Aykroyd.  with  whom  you  got 
mdfeet  at  the  altar. 
:.f.  Yeah,  because  he  would  have  cheated 


"For  ail  who  have 
ever  warned/or  the 
ultimate  Hollywood 
venta  . . .  herd's  Carrie!" 


on  me  for  years  and  years.  But  it  would  have 
been  funny.  And  he's  adorable  and  we  had 
a  lovely  whatever-the-hell-it-was.  That  was 
like  a  rebound  from  everything  else. 
G.w.  And  you've  hinted  that  someone  vou  like 
may  move  in  with  you. 

c.f.  And  the  funny  thing  is.  since  someone 
died  here  there  have  been  more  people  liv- 
ing here  than  ever  before.  You  kind  of  expect 
people  to  say.  "So  where  did  it  happen?"  No 
one  has  ever  done  that. 
G.w.  And  what  does  your  Dr.  Feelgood  have 
you  on  these  days  to  keep  your  bipolar  disor- 
der at  bay? 

c.f.  Oh.  man.  name  it.  I  take  Tegretol.  Sero- 
quel.  Lamictal.  Topamax. 
G.w.  But  no  Percoeet. 
c.f.  No.  darling,  that's  the  bad  news. 
G.w.  How  many  pills  a  day.' 
c.f.  About  seven. 
g.w.  /  guess  thai  s  not  bad. 
c.f.  Talk  to  my  liver  about  that. 
G.w.  Is  there  a  day  that  you  can  go  without 
taking  any  pills'? 
c.f.  No.  I  am  a  mental  diabetic. 
G.w.  Well,  as  you  have  said  in  the  past.    "In- 
stant gratification  takes  too  long." 
c.f.  That's  right. 

g.w.  And  your  new  show  is  at  the  Geffen  Play- 
house. You  and  David  Geffen  are  friends, 
and  I  know  you  don't  like  to  talk  about  other 
people,  but  I  am  asking:  Is  it  true,  as  the 
blogs  say,  that  he  is  dating  actor  Seann  Wil- 
liam Scott'.' 

c.f.  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  doubt  it.  That's 
just  the  same  as  saying  he  married  Keanu 
Reeves  when  they  had  never  even  met.  I 
was  actually  w  ith  David  at  the  Geffen  when 
he  ran  into  Keanu.  He  said  to  Keanu.  "Was  it 
as  good  for  you  as  it  was  for  me'?"  They  had 
nev  er  even  met.  and  all  that  stuff  had  come 
out  about  them  be- 
ing married. 
G.w.  Well,  count  your 
blessings,  Carrie.  Tlie 
Force  is  with  u 
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Step-bv-Step 

This  Month:  how  to  w  rite 

OFF  PROFESSIONAL 
MISCONDUCT  ^S   IAN  U  STION" 


1 

Carouse  into  the  wee  hours. 
Drink,  ingest,  and  or  engage 
in  sexual  activity  to  excess. 


Oversleep.  .Miss  Your  on-set  call  time. 
note:  This  lends  truth  to  the  claim 
that  you  are  "exhausted"! 


Ask  agent  or  manager  to  run 
interference  with  the  studio,  citing 
family  pressures  and  general  frailtv. 


Recuperate  with  Frappuccin<>  n. 
day-trip  to  Malibu. 
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On  the  lost,  lonesome  country-ana- 
western  highway,  the  veterans  of  hard  times 
and  heartbreak-think  George  Jones, 
Wynonna  Judd,  Lee  Ann  Womack,  Merle  Haggard- 
making  it  through  the  night  and  telling  tales  with  new  talent 

such  as  Gretchen  Wilson,  Keith  Urban,  Julie  Roberts, 

d  Shooter  Jennings.  Colored  by  folk,  gospel,  rock,  and  blues, 

the  sound  of  small  towns  and  dirt  roads  is  everywhere, 

om  beer  joints  to  the  White  House.  Honky-tonk  angels  and 

hillbilly  heroes,  ethereal  or  outlaw,  the  stars  on  the 

next  32  pages  sing  us  back  home 

•  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  • 

MARK  SELIGER,  JONAS  KARLSSON, 

MARC  BAPTISTE,  DANNY  CLINCH, 
AND  NORMAN  JEAN  ROY 


HUSTRATION    BY    MICHAEL     ROBERTS 
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THE  REBELS 

•  SHELBY  LYNNE,  WILLIE  NELSON,  and  SHOOTER  JENNINGS* 

Singers,  songwriters,  musicians,  truth  tellers. 

Lynne:  10  albums;  one  Grammy.  Nelson:  more  than  300  albums  (seven  multi-platinum,  1 1  platinum,  seven  gold); 
six  Grammys;  one  Grammy  Legend  award;  one  Grammy  Lifetime  Achievement  award.  Jennings:  two  albums. 

Misfits,  rough  around  the  edges,  irreverent  in  their  different  ways,  they  were  never  destined 

for  "the  Nashville  sound"— what  guitarist  Chet  Atkins  once  described  (while  jangling  change  in  his  pocket) 

as  "the  sound  of  money."  Forty  years  ago,  Nelson's  loving  wisdom  cut  through  political  leanings  and  class;  hippies  and 

rednecks  flocked  to  him  in  equal  numbers.  Now  he  is  a  national  treasure  who  performs  some  200  shows  a  year. 

Son  of  original  outlaw  Waylon  Jennings,  Shooter  has  brought  manly,  barroom  energy  back  to  country— 

not  to  mention  a  little  fun.  He  infuses  his  southern-rock  sound  with  old-school  outlaw-country  storytelling— you  know, 

songs  about  ditching  your  girl  at  the  waffle  restaurant,  hitting  on  her  mom,  and  shooting  her  dog  along 

the  way.  For  10  years  Lynne  sweated  it  out  in  Nashville,  until  she  won  the  Best  New  Artist  Grammy  in  2000  for 

/  Am  Shelby  Lynne— delivered  by  what  Tammy  Wynette  called  "the  best  voice  in  country  music."  ' 

She's  tender,  but  get  too  personal  and  she  might  bite  your  head  off  between  beers. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  Universal  Studios  in  Universal  City, 
California,  on  February  9,  2006. 
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THE  HILLBILLY  ROCK  STAR 

•  KENNY  CHESNEY* 

Singer,  songwriter,  guitarist. 

Twelve  albums  (five  multi-platinum,  two  platinum,  three  gold); 
two  Country  Music  Association  awards;  six  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards. 

Between  filling  stadiums  in  the  heartland  and  sports  arenas  in  the  coastal  cities 
(and  a  brief  marriage  to  Renee  Zellweger),  Kenny  Chesney  made  time  recently  to  play  the 

White  House  East  Room  for  a  crowd  that  included  one  of  his  biggest  fans, 

George  W.  Bush.  With  a  sturdy  voice  and  country-clever  lyrics  ("Tequila  loves  me  even  if 

you  don't"),  Chesney  delivers  melodies  that  are  clear  and  catchy.  On  his  latest 

studio  album,  The  Road  and  the  Radio,  he  sings  of  love,  small-town  life,  and  beer-fueled  Mexican 

idylls  with  an  attractive  sincerity.  Somehow  Chesney  manages  to  present  his 

everyday  themes  with  a  whiz-bang  stage  show,  which  has  been  nicely  captured  on 

his  new  CD,  Kenny  Cfiesney  Live:  Live  Those  Songs  Again. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  on  Topanga  Beach 
in  Malibu,  California,  on  May  21,  2006. 
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THE  REDNECK  WOMAN 

•  GRETCHEN  WILSON* 

Singer,  songwriter,  guitarist,  author,  hell-raiser. 

Two  albums  (one  multi-platinum,  one  platinum);  one  Grammy; 
two  Country  Music  Association  awards;  two  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards. 

On  the  day  this  beer-swilling  tough  gal  landed  her  record  deal- 
after  eight  years  of  struggle  in  Nashville— her  car  was  repossessed.  Gretchen  Wilson's 

first  single,  "Redneck  Woman,"  which  she  wrote  with  John  Rich,  of  the  duo 

Big  &  Rich,  spent  six  weeks  as  the  No.  1  country  single.  Seizing  the  momentum,  Sony 

rushed  her  hard-driving  debut  album,  Here  for  the  Party,  to  stores  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

It  is  still  going  strong  after  having  sold  nearly  five  million  copies.  On  her  second  album, 
All  Jacked  Up,  which  hit  No.  1  on  both  the  country  and  pop  charts,  Wilson  praises  the  farmer 

"with  dirt  on  his  hands"  and  disses  Paris  Hilton  "with  her  big  fake  smile  and  her 

painted  on  tan."  The  ballad  "I  Don't  Feel  Like  Loving  You  Today"  is  Tammy  Wynette-worthy, 

and  she  even  throws  in  a  cover  of  Billie  Holiday's  "Good  Morning  Heartache." 

Coming  soon  is  a  memoir,  Redneck  Woman,  which  will  chronicle  her  rise  from  teenage 

bartender  to  single  mom  and  down-home  diva  of  the  airwaves. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in  Nashville  on  March  22,  2006. 
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THE  PROS 

+  LEE  ANN  WOMACK  and  GEORGE  JONES* 

Quintessential  country  singers. 

Womack:  seven  albums  (one  multi-platinum, 

two  platinum,  two  gold);  one  Grammy;  six  Country  Music  Association 

awards;  five  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards. 

Jones:  more  than  200  albums 

(two  platinum,  six  gold);  two  Grammys;  seven  Country 

Music  Association  awards;  four  Academy  of 

Country  Music  awards;  member,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame; 

winner,  National  Medal  of  Arts,  2002. 

George  Jones  is  one  of  Lee  Ann  Womack's  heroes. 

She  learned  to  sing  by  listening  to  his  records  while  growing  up 

in  the  same  East  Texas  region  where  he  came  from. 

Known  for  her  2000  crossover  mega-hit,  "I  Hope  You  Dance,"  Womack 

pays  homage  to  the  country  of  the  sort  made  famous 

by  Jones  on  her  latest  release,  There's  More  Where  That  Came  From. 

Jones,  the  hard-living  singer  of  such  classics  as  "He  Stopped 

Loving  Her  Today,"  "She  Thinks  I  Still  Care,"  "Just  One  More,"  and  a 

slew  of  heartbreaking  duets  with  Tammy  Wynette  and 

Melba  Montgomery,  is  arguably  the  best  interpreter  in  the  history 

of  the  genre.  His  most  recent  releases  are  the  solo  effort  Hits  I  Missed . . . 

and  One  I  Didn't  and,  with  Merle  Haggard,  Kickin'  Out  the 
Footlights . . .  Again.  Jones,  at  75,  still  plays  roughly  100  shows  a  year. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  Jones's  house 
in  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  March  17,  2006. 
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THE  MAN 

•  KRIS  KRISTOFFERSON* 

Singer,  songwriter,  musician,  actor. 

Twenty-nine  albums  (five  gold);  three  Grammys; 
one  Country  Music  Association  award;  one  Academy  of 

Country  Music  award;  one  Golden  Globe; 
member,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame;  more  than  50  films. 

After  turning  down  a  plum  teaching  job  at 
West  Point,  Kris  Kristofferson  swept  floors  at  Columbia 

Records  in  Nashville.  There,  with  the  help  of 

Jack  Daniel's,  he  wrote  what  would  become  some  of  the 

most  emotionally  stirring,  intelligent  songs  in  the 

country-music  canon:  "Me  and  Bobby  McGee,"  "Help  Me  Mat 

It  Through  the  Night,"  and  "Sunday  Morning 

Coming  Down."  Janis  Joplin,  Sammi  Smith,  and  Johnny  Cash 

first  made  these  famous,  while  Kristofferson  was 

singing  them  himself,  often  at  L.A.'s  Troubadour.  Cut  to  a  second  cc 

in  the  movies,  working  for  directors  such  as 

Sam  Peckinpah  and  Martin  Scorsese  and  sharing  a  hot  tub 

with  Barbra  Streisand  in  A  Star  Is  Born.  After  a 

personal  and  professional  meltdown  in  the  early  80s,  redemptic 

came  in  the  form  of  three  fellow  outlaws— Cash, 

Willie  Nelson,  and  Waylon  Jennings— with  whom  he  formed 

the  Highwaymen.  While  he  referred  to  the 

band  as  "three  legends  and  a  janitor,"  he  was,  for  them, 

the  profound,  emotionally  articulate  center— 

the  inspiration,  as  Cash  once  put  it,  "to  write  better  [songs]." 

This  year's  This  Old  Road,  made  with  rock 

producer  Don  Was,  has  a  sparseness  and  depth 

which  put  it  in  the  new  pantheon  of  must-have 

country-rock  collaborations. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger 

at  the  Carter-Cash  Estate  in  Hendersonville, 

Tennessee,  on  March  18,  2006. 
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THE  HEARTBREAKER 

•  JULIE  ROBERTS* 

Singer,  songwriter,  ingenue. 

Two  albums  (one  gold). 

South  Carolina  native  Julie  Roberts  doesn't  look  the  way  she  sings. 

She's  purty,  with  a  fresh,  cheerful,  wholesome  appearance,  but  she  sings  raw,  with  a  bluesy 

voice  that  lends  itself  especially  to  the  gritty  heartbreak  songs  that  are  fast  becoming 

her  stock-in-trade.  Nashville  could  have  marketed  her  as  a  sex  symbol  of  the  month,  but  her  critically 

acclaimed  self-titled  debut  album  and  the  even  better  follow-up,  Men  &  Mascara,  have  the 

substance  of  an  artist  who's  in  it  for  the  long  haul.  A  few  years  back,  Roberts  was  working  as  an  executive 

,  assistant  to  Luke  Lewis,  co-chairman  of  Universal  Music  Group  Nashville.  Unbeknownst  to 

«  her  colleagues,  she  was  playing  the  clubs  at  night  and  won  an  admirer  in  producer  Brent  Rowan, 

who  began  recording  her  in  her  off-hours.  The  producer  played  the  demo 

for  Lewis,  who  was  impressed  and  asked  who  the  artist  was.  To  his  surprise,  he  found 

she  was  sitting  just  outside  the  door.  And  then  he  signed  her  up. 

Photographed  by  Marc  Baptiste  at  Ventura  Farms  in  Thousand  Oaks, 
California,  on  May  20,  2006. 
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THE  SHOWMEN 

•  BROOKS  &  DUNN* 


>•* 


Singers,  songwriters,  guitarists. 

Twelve  albums  (six  multi-platinum,  three  platinum,  two  gold); 

20  No.  1  singles  on  Bi7/boara"s  country  chart;  two  Grammys;  15  Country  Music 

Association  awards;  21  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards. 

Hard-charging  beer-joint  fare.  Gut-wrenching  ballads. 

Rhythmic  numbers  perfect  for  a  boot-scootin'  line  dance.  If  it's  country, 

Brooks  &  Dunn  have  been  doing  it  ever  since  they  joined  forces 

on  the  1991  mega-hit  album  Brand  New  Man.  When  they  met,  they  were  just 

a  couple  of  country-music  journeymen  who  hadn't  been  able  to  nail 

that  big  break.  Little  did  they  imagine  that  a  presidential  inauguration,  a  barnful  of 

industry  awards,  and  the  craziest  stage  show  this  side  of  Las  Vegas 

(complete  with  strongmen,  rodeo  clowns,  and  BMX  bikers)  lay  in  their  future. 

Ronnie  Dunn,  a  rugged  Texan  who  once  studied  to  be  a  preacher, 

is  a  quiet  fellow  with  a  sterling,  radio-friendly  voice.  Kix  Brooks  is  a  Louisiana 

wildcat  with  limitless  onstage  energy.  On  their  latest  album, 

Hillbilly  Deluxe,  this  pair  of  troupers  show  they  haven't  lost  a  thing. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  on  Route  66 
in  Barstow,  California,  on  May  24,  2006. 
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THE  VIRTUOSOS 

•  ALISON  KRAUSS  and  RALPH  STANLEY* 

Bluegrass  deity  and  one  of  his  newgrass  disciples. 

Krauss:  11  albums  (solo  and  with  Union  Station,  two  multi-platinum, 
four  gold);  20  Grammys  (the  most  ever  for  a  woman). 

Stanley:  nearly  50  solo  albums;  more  than  100  albums  as  a 

member  of  the  Stanley  Brothers;  three  Grammys; 

inductee,  International  Bluegrass  Music  Association  Hall  of  Honor; 

winner,  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  Living  Legend  medal. 

Besides  sharing  in  the  success  of  the  O  Brofher,  Where  Art  Thou? 

soundtrack  and  the  Down  from  the  Mountain  concert  tour  that  followed, 

Ralph  Stanley  and  Alison  Krauss  have  something  in  common: 

both  started  their  careers  by  impressing  audiences  with  their  amazing  musicianship 

(Stanley  on  the  banjo;  Krauss  on  the  fiddle]i_gjid-both  have,  as  the  years 
have  rolled  by,  gained  equal  renown  iof  their  singing.  Stanley  has  one  of  the  most 

expressive  voices  in  the  histofy  of  American  song,  a  craggy  tenor 

equally  adept  at  praising  the  Lordjp'nd  expressing  heartbreak.  Krauss  has  a  pure, 

supple  soprano,  an  ittsTrument  at  once  delicate  and  earthy. 

He's  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  she's  from  the  flats  of  Illinois, 

but  musically  they're  a  perfect  match. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  Hatch  Show  Print 
in  Nashville  on  March  21,  2006  .       \ 
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THE  BOHEMIANS 

•  RYAN  ADAMS,  PATTY  GRIFFIN,  ALEJANDRO  ESCOVEDO, 
TIFT  MERRITT,  STEVE  EARLE,  and  DAN  ZANES* 

Alt.country  musicians. 

The  term  "alt.country"  has  gotten  hazier  since  it  was  coined,  in  the  90s,  to  describe  music  that  draws  on  folk 

and  country  but  is  produced  and  consumed  outside  the  Nashville-L.A.  pop  machine.  But  these  artists  get  to  the  essence  of  the  term: 

country  that  is  cerebral,  devoid  of  anything  hick.  Muscular  as  his  music  is,  Steve  Earle  has  also  been  unabashedly 

left-wing— he  has  made  music  part  and  parcel  of  his  quest  for  social  justice.  Ryan  Adams  chronicles  youthful  angst  and  heartbreak  with  more 

ache  and  beauty  than  anyone.  Dan  Zanes  has  created  what  sounds  like  an  oxymoron— cool  kids'  music— by  taking 

all  kinds  of  old  songs  (sea  chanteys,  cowboy  classics,  Mexican-border  songs)  and  pulling  them  into  the  21st  century.  Tift  Merritt  has 

a  voice  that  ranges  from  Lucinda  Williams  gritty  to  Joni  Mitchell  ethereal,  a  sound  that  can  span  from  southern 

rock  to  Dusty  Springfield  soul.  Alejandro  Escovedo's  stirring  songs  about  sorrow  and  loss  have  made  him  a  hero  among 

his  peers.  After  battling  hepatitis-C  for  several  years,  he  recently  came  out  with  the  unflinching  The  Boxing  Mirror. 

Patty  Griffin's  voice  exemplifies  elegance,  but  it's  her  songwriting  that  has  propelled  her  into  the  major  leagues— she  has  been 

B^^^covered  by  everyone  from  Bette  Midler  to  the  Dixie  Chicks,  to  Emmylou  Harris.  None  other  than 

^Ah|  Earle  admits  her  writing  makes  him  envious. 


Photographed  by  Danny  Clinch  at  the  Maywood  Station 
^        in  Maywood,  New  Jersey,  on  June  20,  2006. 
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THE  SHOWSTOPPER 

•  REBA  McENTIRE* 

Singer,  songwriter,  entertainment  dynamo. 

More  than  30  albums  (eight  multi-platinum, 
10  platinum,  six  gold);  two  Grammys;  seven  Country  M 
Association  awards;  13  Academy  of  Country  Music 
awards;  two  memoirs;  12  films;  one  hit  sitcom. 

Even  after  all  the  money,  fame, 
and  heartache  over  her  three  knockout  decades 

in  the  field,  Reba  McEntire  is  still 

"the  redhead  from  Oklahoma."  She  does  just  fine 

with  L.A.,  where  she  shoots  her  CW  sitcom, 

the  ever  popular  Reba,  and  she  pleased  the  cranky  critic 

of  New  York  in  2001,  when  she  played 

Annie  Oakley  in  Annie  Get  Your  Gun,  and  thrilled 

them  anew  in  2005,  when  she  sang  the 

part  of  Nellie  Forbush  in  a  one-night  Carnegie  Hall 

concert  performance  of  the  Rodgers  and 

Hammerstein  musical  South  Pacific  (the  CD  is 

now  available  from  Decca  Broadway). 

But  deep  down  she's  that  Oklahoma  girl,  with  a 

rodeo-champ  father  and  a  grandmother 

who  made  quilts  from  old  scraps  of  fabric.  She  uses 

her  big  talent  to  put  across  just  what  it 

means  to  be  a  modern  country  woman, 

down-home  and  feistily  independent 

at  the  same  time. 


m: 


Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger 

at  the  Neon  Boneyard  in  Las  Vegas 

on  February  11,  2006. 
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THE  DIVA 

♦  WYNONNA  JUDD* 

Singer,  songwriter,  actress,  memoirist. 

Nine  solo  albums  (two  multi-platinum,  one  platinum,  one  gold); 

11  albums  as  part  of  the  Judds  (two  multi-platinum,  four  platinum,  five  gold); 

20  No.  1  Billboard  country  singles  (6  solo,  14  with  the  Judds); 

five  Grammys  (with  the  Judds);  nine  Country  Music  Association  awards  (with  the  Judds); 

nine  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards  (one  solo,  eight  with  the  Judds); 

one  New  York  Times  best-seller  (Coming  Home  to  Myself). 

She's  got  the  star  quality  of  Elvis  Presley  and  one  of  the  best  sets 
of  pipes  ever  to  grace  the  airwaves.  Throw  in  an  impoverished  upbringing, 
a  surprise  rise  to  stardom  in  the  company  of  her  mother  as  part  of 
the  Judds,  a  newsmaking  out-of-wedlock  baby,  food  issues,  and  a  few  high-dra 

Oprah  appearances,  and  you've  got  yourself  the  quintessential 
country  diva.  In  her  strong  solo  career,  which  got  under  way  following  her 
hepatitis-C  diagnosis,  in  1990,  Wynonna  Judd  hasn't  let  radio  forna 
have  the  final  say  over  her  music.  She  strays  into  rock,  blues,  gosp?.,  ana  power 

balladry  whenever  the  spirit  moves  her.  After  a  few  years  spent  away 

from  the  recording  studio,  during  which  she  was  part  of  an  effoi^HF raised  $90 

million  in  hurricane  relief  for  Habitat  for  Humanity,  she  hjJPff  put  out 

a  Christmas  disc,  to  be  followed  by  a  much-awaited  full-le^Hn  studio  album. 

With  her  megawatt  power  she  also  brightens  th^^Mandscape 

as  a  co-host  of  the  USA  Network's  Na^Hfe  Star. 

You  can't  keep  a  good  wom£~ 

Photographed  by  Marc  Baptist^^BBlvera  Street 
in  Los  Angeles  on  M^H^/006. 
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THE  ROCKER 

•  KEITH  URBAN* 

inger,  songwriter,  musician. 

Four  solo  albums  (two  multi-platinum,  one  platinum); 

seven  No.  1  singles  on  Billboard's  country  chart;  one  Grammy; 

four  Country  Music  Association  awards;  four  Academy 

of  Country  Music  awards. 

He  has  appeared  on  People  magazine's  list 
of  sexiest  men.  His  wedding  to  the  ultra-glamorous  Nicole  Kidman 

prompted  some  over-the-top  tabloid  coverage. 
But  Keith  Urban  has  said  he  still  feels  like  "this  15-year-old  guy  in 

his  first  garage  band."  Brought  up  in  the  small  Australian 

farming  town  of  Caboolture,  he  has  had  a  guitar  in  hand  since  the 

age  of  six.  He  was  winning  talent  shows  by  age  8,  and  at  15 

he  dropped  out  of  high  school  to  continue  his  education,  singing  in  the 

beer  halls  of  Australia.  Brought  up  on  his  dad's  country 

records— Glen  Campbell,  Don  Williams,  Charley  Pride— but 

with  a  reverence  for  guitar  gods  Lindsey  Buckingham  and  Mark  Knopfler, 

Urban  made  music  that  wasn't  strictly  country,  wasn't  strictly  rock.  It 

agonized  him  until  he  heard  the  music  of  John  Mellencamp, 

fhich  taught  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  categories  and  rock  out  from  the 

heart.  Four  of  the  tracks  on  his  first  solo  album  were 

No.  1  hits  in  Australia.  Nashville  was  another  story.  The  struggle 

to  make  it  there  took  almost  10  years 

and  included  a  substance-abuse  problem,  which  he  kicked 

in  the  late  90s.  By  2001,  U.S.  audiences  were 

ripe  for  rock-country-pop  crossovers.  Since  then  he  has  been 

knocking  fans  out  with  his  blend  of  mean,  fast 

guitar  and  banjo,  contagious  hooks,  and  positive  lyrics. 

For  them,  this  Kidman  lady's  nothing  more  than  Keith's  wife. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  the  Best  Western 

Sunset  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles 

on  February  27,  2006. 
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THE  LONE  STARS 

•  JIMMIE  DALE  GILMORE,  STEPHEN  BRUTON, 

CINDY  CASHDOLLAR,  T  BONE  BURNETT, 

JOE  ELY,  and  JESSI  COLTER* 

Musicians,  kindred  spirits. 

Texas  is  a  lonesome  place.  You  can  hear  it  in  the  pure, 
keening  voice  of  Jimmie  Dale  Gilmore,  a  Zen-trickster  music  cowboy 
who  now  lives  outside  of  Austin.  On  Come  On  Back,  he  sings 
his  daddy's  favorite  songs.  The  ever  wandering  Joe  Ely,  of  Lubbock,  plays  with 
Gilmore  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  the  Flatlanders.  Ely,  a  dynamite 
songwriter,  never  saw  a  border  he  wouldn't  cross,  musical  or  otherwise.  Singer-songwriter- 
producer  T  Bone  Burnett  ran  his  own  recording  studio  in  Fort  Worth  at 
age  17,  learning  the  skills  he  would  use  as  the  guiding  intelligence  behind  the  multi-platinum, 
multi-Grammy-winning  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  soundtrack.  His  new 
album  is  the  rhythm-drenched  The  True  False  Identity.  Another  Texan,  guitarist  Stephen  Bruton, 
a  longtime  sideman  to  Kris  Kristofferson  and  Bonnie  Raitt,  tears  it  up  with 
his  latest,  From  the  Five.  Slide  player  Cindy  Cashdollar,  of  Austin,  made  her  bones  with 
Asleep  at  the  Wheel  and  has  played  with  Ryan  Adams,  Bob  Dylan, 
and  Van  Morrison;  her  hot  debut  disc  is  Slide  Show.  Jessi  Colter,  the  only  Arizonan 
in  this  here  bunch,  rode  shotgun  with  her  late  husband,  Waylon  Jennings, 
for  32  years.  Her  comeback  album,  Out  of  the  Ashes,  is  a  real  beaut. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  the  Alamo 
in  San  Antonio  on  August  3,  2006. 
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THE  CROWD-PLEASERS 

•  TRISHA  YEARWOOD,  MARTINA  McBRIDE,  and  BILLY  CURRINGTON* 

Small-town  singers  made  good. 

Yearwood:  11  albums  (two  multi-platinum,  four  platinum); 
five  No.  1  singles  on  Bi//boara"s  country  chart;  three  Grammys;  three  Country  Music 
N.  Association  awards;  two  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards. 

McBride:  nine  albums  (three  multi-platinum,  five  platinum);  five  No.  1  singles  on  Billboard's  country  chart; 
one  Grammy;  five  Country  Music  Association  awards;  four  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards. 

Currington-  two  albums  (one  gold);  one  No.  1  single  on  B/7/board's  country  chart. 

Trisha  Yearwood  and  Martina  McBride  are  small-town  girls  turned  bona  fide  members  of 

contemporary  Nashville  royalty.  Yearwood,  who  recently  married  Garth  Brooks  following  his  onstage 

proposal  at  Buck  Owens's  Crystal  Palace,  in  Bakersfield,  California,  is  unmatched  as  a  singer  of 

heartbreak  ballads,  as  she  shows  yet  again  on  her  comeback  album,  Jasper  County.  McBride  infuses  everything 

she  sings— whether  it's  pop-style  ballads  such  as  "Love's  the  Only  House"  or  classic  weepers  like 

"Today  I  Started  Loving  You  Again"— with  high  drama  and  amazing  vocal  technique.  Her  latest  album,  an  instant 

retro-country  classic  called  Time/ess,  wowed  critics  while  hitting  No.  1  on  Bi//boord's  country-albums  chart. 

Billy  Currington  is  a  young  pup  who  has  been  making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  last  few  years 

with  two  solid  albums  and  tireless  touring.  He  has  graced  the  cover  of  Playgirl  and  recorded  a  hit  duet 

with  crossover  goddess  Shania'Twain,  but  he,  hasn't  forgotten  his  upbringing  in  Rincon,  Georgia, 

a  place  of  one  traffic  light  and  sweet  iced  tea. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in  V^otertown,  Tennessee,  on  March  16,  2006. 
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THE  VETERAN 

•  PORTER  WAGONER* 


Singer,  songwriter,  standard-bearer. 

More  than  100  albums;  four  Grammys;  two  Country 
Music  Association  awards;  member,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame.  . 

With  the  silver  pompadour  and  $10,000  Nudie  suits  of 

rhinestone  wagon  wheels  and  cacti,  Porter  Wagoner  has  remained  true  to!  his 

Opry  roots.  Born  in  West  Plains,  Missouri,  he  got  his  start  when  a 

neighborhood  grocer  put  him  on  a  local  radio  show.  This  led  to  a  recording  ccfntracf 

and  the  now  classic  1955  hit  "Satisfied  Mind,"  a  gentle  reminder  to  poor  '. 

folk  that  rich  people  have  problems,  too.  He  became  a  stalwart  of  the  Opry,  where  he  still 

performs  today,  as  one  of  its  most  senior  members.  His  flashy  but  accessible 
showmanship  earned  Wagoner  his  own  syndicated  show  in  1960.  One  of  his  greatest  gifts 

is  for  discovering  talent— in  1967  he  enlisted  an  unknown  named  Dolly  Parton 

to  be  his  partner;  together  they  made  15  duets  that  reached  the  Top  10.  Her  parting  gift  to 

the  show  and  her  partner  was  the  song  "I  Will  Always  Love  You,"  a  sentiment  no 

doubt  shared  by  everyone  in  the  country  establishment,  which 

celebrated  Wagoner's  induction  into  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  in  2002. 

Photographed  in  his  dressing  room  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  Nashville 
by  Mark  Seliger  on  March  27,  2006. 
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THE  IDOL 

•  CARRIE  UNDERWOOD* 

Singer,  songwriter,  musician. 

One  album  (multi-platinum, 

No.  1  on  Bi//board's  country-albums  chart, 

No.  2  on  the  pop);  one  platinum  single; 

one  gold  single;  two  Academy 

of  Country  Music  awards;  two  Country 

Music  Television  awards. 

Carrie  Underwood's  music 

doesn't  fit  some  people's  notions 

of  what  country  should  be. 

These  people  tend  to  be  cutthroat  music 

critics  who  live  on  the  coasts. 

-•Country-music  fans,  on  the  other  hand, 

are  perfectly  willing  to  make 

room  in  their  iPods  for  an  adorable, 

big-voiced  vegetarian  who 

won  her  fame  as  the  victor  of 

American  Idol's  fourth  season,  even  if 

she  strays  into  pop  and  rock. 

It  doesn't  hurt  that  she's  from  Muskogee, 

Oklahoma,  or  that  she's  adept 

in  the  lost  cowgirl  art  of  yodeling. 

"Jesus,  Take  the  Wheel,"  the  first  single 

from  Underwood's  debut  album, 

Some  Hearts,  is  as  country  as  it  gets,  as 

evinced  by  its  having  spent  six 

weeks  as  Billboard's  No.  1  country  single. 

Expect  a  second  album 

only  when  the  first  one  stops  selling. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger 

in  Los  Angeles  on 

February  21,  2006. 
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THE  OUTLAWS 

•  HANK  WILLIAMS  JR.  and  MERLE  HAGGARD* 

Singers,  songwriters,  musicians,  barroom  gods. 

Williams:  More  man  100  albums  (one  multi-platinum,  seven  platinum, 

13  gold);  one  Grammy;  seven  Country  Music  Association  awards;  six  Academy  of 

Country  Music  awards;  four  Emmys  (for  his  Monday  Night  Football  theme). 

Haggard:  More  than  250  albums  (four  platinum,  five  gold);  two  Grammys; 

one  Grammy  Lifetime  Achievement  award;  six  Country  Music  Association  awards; 

17  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards;  member,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  number  of  longnecks  these  two  icons  of  outlaw  country  have  emptied  could  fill  a  train  yard. 

They're  kindred  spirits.  Merle  Haggard  once  sang  a  song  called  "I'm  Always  on  a  Mountain  When  I  Fall," 

and  Hank  Williams  Jr.  (nicknamed  "Bocephus")  once  actually  fell  off  a  mountain,  resulting  in 

near-fatal  injuries  that  took  two  years  to  heal.  Both  men  underwent  heroic  turnarounds  in  order  to  achieve  their 

potential.  Haggard  was  doing  hard  time  in  San  Quentin  (he  saw  Johnny  Cash's  famous  show)  when  he 

decided  to  get  serious  about  his  life  and  his  music,  a  move  that  paid  off  soon  after  his  release.  Williams,  who  mode 

his  Grand  Ole  Opry  debut  at  age  11,  moved  through  his  early  career  playing  a  creditable 

version  of  his  late  father.  Then,  on  the  1976  album  Hank  Williams,  Jr.  and  Friends,  he  merged  rowdy  southern 

rock  with  his  bad  country  self,  alienating  some  fans  but  finding  his  identity  in  the  process. 

Hear  the  fruits  of  his  transformation  on  That's  How  They  Do  It  in  Dixie:  The  Essential  Collection, 

and  don't  miss  Haggard's  second  album-length  collaboration  with  George  Jones, 

Kickiri  Out  the  Footlights  .    .  Again. 

Photographed  Dy  Mark  Seliger  at  the  Country  Western  Bar  and  Grill 
"  t  Goodlettsville,  Tennessee,  on  March  28,  2006. 
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•  JIMMY  BUFFETT,  BOB  SEGER,  SHERYL  CROW, 
JOHN  MELLENCAMP,  and  KID  ROCK* 

Roots  rockers. 

If  you  didn't  already  know,  country  is  a  state  of  mind.  Having  worked  with  Willie  Nelson 

and  Emmylou  Harris,  Sheryl  Crow,  who  keeps  a  house  in  Nashville,  has  incorporated  into  her  career 

the  music  that  produced  the  soundtrack  for  the  rootsy  rocker's  road  trip  across  the  country  and 

toward  stardom  decades  ago.  Who  knew  when  Jimmy  Buffett  moved  to  Nashville,  in  1969,  that  he  would  one  day 

add  best-selling  author  and  entrepreneur  to  his  resume?  Buffett,  who  has  made  a  career  out  of 

musical  escapism,  headed  for  Key  West  and  began  a  Parrothead  craze  that  helped  make  his  2003  duet  with 

Alan  Jackson,  "It's  Five  O'clock  Somewhere,"  a  No.  1  country  hit.  John  Mellencamp  has  been  the 

heartland's  soul  since  his  breakthrough  album,  American  Fool,  24  years  age   His  founding  of  Farm  Aid  with 

Willie  Nelson  and  Neil  Young  more  than  20  years  ago  also  makes  him  its  hero.  No  one  man  has  been 

blared  out  of  more  teenagers'  cars  than  Bob  Seger,  whose  gritty  and  wistful  voice  has  carried  a  four-decade  career 

The  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Famer's  new  Face  the  Promise,  his  20th  album,  will  be  heard  by 

adolescents  and  adults  alike  on  country  radio  stations  this  fall.  Although  he  began  his  career  in  the 

hard-to-tread  region  between  rap  and  rock,  Kid  Rock  now  considers  Nashville,  along 

with  his  native  Detroit,  home.  Never  far  from  his  upbringing— except  when  he's  getting  hitched  to 

Pamela  Anderson  in  Saint-Tropez  (they  read  their, vows  from  his-and-hers  BlackBerrys)— 

Rock  has  a  guttural  voice  and  down-home  lyrics  that  are  pure  Americana. 

Strength,  hope,  escape— sounds  like  a  great  country  song. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  the  Queens.Cour^y  Farm  Museum 
in  New  York  City  on  July  26,  2006. '/j 
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THE  GEORGIA  PEACH 

•  JENNIFER  NETTLES  ' 


'   V 


Singer,  songwriter.  \ 

With  the  Jennifer  Nettles  Band,  five  albums;  with  Sugarland,  two  albums  (one  multi-platinum); 
three  Top  10  singles  on  Bi//board's  country  chart;  one  Academy  of  Country  Music  award,     ■ 

Jennifer  Nettles,  a  singer-songwriter  with  a  supple,  powerful  voice, 

made  five  albums  as  part  of  the  Jennifer  Nettles  Band,  an  ambitious  outfit  that  had  a  devoted 

following  throughout  the  Southeast  starting  in  the  late  90s.  Looking  for  something  different, 

she  teamed  up  with  fellow  Atlanta-scene  singer-songwriters  Kristian  Bush  and  Kristen  Hall  to  form 

Sugarland,  a  pop-country  group  with  upbeat  material  custom-made  for  radio  and  arenas. 
After  building  a  fan  base  in  Georgia,  Sugarland  took  Nashville  by  storm.  Its  fresh  debut  album, 

Twice  the  Speed  of  Life,  has  spawned  three  hit  singles.  Along  the  way,  Nettles  managed 

to  record  a  duet  with  Bon  Jovi,  "Who  Says  You  Can't  Go  Home,"  which  hit  No.  1  on  Bi//board's 

country  chart.  Hall  left  the  band  early  in  2006,  but  even  as  a  duo  Sugarland 

seems  a  sure  bet  to  beat  the  sophomore  slump  with  their  new  one,  Enjoy  the  Ride. 

Photographed  by  Marc  Baptiste  at  the  Bonnie  Springs  Ranch 
in  Blue  Diamond,  Nevada,  on  May  22,  2006. 
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THE  SONGBIRD 

'  ,'      *LeANN  rimes* 

•  Singer,  songwriter. 

Thirteen  albums  (three  multi-platinum,  two  platinum,  four  gold, 
five  No.  1  on  Billboard's  country-albums  chart); 
tl  two  No.  1  singles  on  Billboard's  country  chart;  two  Grammys;  one  Country 
I ;    !  Music  Association  award;  four  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards;  one 


•*   t     ^  j  .     *'j  A  \       feature  film;  one  TV  movie;  three  children's  books  (as  co-author). 
*    ■'&>>..        A't\i_A_„D: >l ,„( ( » ,;,', .i...U: :™ 


has  packed  a  whole  lot  of  career  into  her  24  years. 

She  won  Star  Search  at  age  8  and  made  an  almost  scary  major-label 

recording  debut  at  13,  conjuring  Patsy  Cline  with  her  retro-country 


•  lawsuits  against  her  father  and  record  label  (both  patched  up  now); 

seen  one  of  her  singles,  the  1997  mega-hit  "How  Do  I  Live,"  spend  a  record  200 

/-  '  weeks  on  the  country  charts;  and  gotten  herself  married  (at  age  19) 

■       ,-  to  dancer-actor-songwriter  Dean  Sheremet.  After  moving  emphatically  away 

*'l  f  *  _  from  her  usual  sound  and  image  with  Twisted  Angel  in  2002, 

_ .  she  returned  to  country  music  proper  with  This  Woman  last  year 

l     ■'•*  and  Whatever  We  Wanna  in  2006.  She  solidified 

■ '    .  •  her  commitment  to  her  musical  roots  by  moving  out  of 

r ','      (  Los  Angeles  and  into  a  mansion  in  Nashville,  which  she  shares 

•j1  i  »  with  her  husband  and  a  pack  of  dogs. 

9          ■   § -K  >  \ 

*y  :    .  Photographed  by  Norman  Jean  Roy  or  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  Casino 

in  Las  Vegas  on  February  15,  2006. 
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THE  RENEGADES 

•  DWIGHT  YOAKAM,  ROSANNE  CASH, 
EMMYLOU  HARRIS,  and  LYLE  LOVETT* 

Genre-bending  singers,  songwriters,  musicians. 

Yoakam:  21  albums  (two  multi-platinum,  four  platinum, 

three  gold);  two  Grammys;  14  films;  one  frozen-food  line 

(Dwight  Yoakam's  Bakersfield  Biscuits  Brand).  Cash:  15  albums;  11  No.  1  singles 

on  Billboard's  country  chart;  one  Grammy;  one  book  of  short  stories.  Harris: 

30  solo  albums  (eight  gold);  12  Grammys;  three  Country  Music  Association  awards; 

dozens  of  guest  appearances.  Lovett:  12  albums  (six  gold);  four  Grammys;  10  films. 

Not  everyone  fits  the  formula.  From  the  start  of  her  eclectic  career 

as  a  singer-songwriter  and  harmony  vocalist  par  excellence,  Emmylou  Harris 

has  gone  against  convention.  The  latest  in  her  string  of  sublime  releases  is  a  collaboration 

with»Mark  Knopfler,  All  the  Roadrunning.  When  Kentucky-born,  Ohio-raised 

Dwight  Yoakam  arrived  in  Nashville,  he  found  he  was  too  purist  for  the 

country-music  capital  of  the  world.  He  had  better  luck  among  the  hard-core  punk  fans  in 

Los  Angeles  and  has  been  an  amazingly  consistent  singer  and  songwriter  ever  since,  cs  you 

can  hear  on  his  latest,  Blame  the  Vain.  After  growing  up  on  a  horse  ranch  in  Texas, 
Lyle  Lovett  got  his  professional  start  in  Nashville,  but  his  ear  soon  took  him  toward  the  jazzy 
Americana  sound  of  his  most  recent  disc,  My  Baby  Don't  Tolerate. 
Rosanne  Cash's  dark  muse  led  her  from  Nashville  to  New  York  City,  where  she  has 
resided  since  1990.  Black  Cadillac,  her  (atest  gem-about  the  deaths 
over  a  two-year  period  of  her  father,  Johnny  Cash,  her  mother,  Vivian  Liberto 
Cash  Distin,  and  her  stepmother,  June  Carter  Cash- 
shows  her  at  her  introspectiyefcesf. 

Photographed  By.Mark  Seliger  at  Sun  Studio  in  Memphis 
1»  March  23,  2006 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  COUNTRY 

•  DOLLY  PARTON* 

Singer,  songwriter,  actress,  theme-park  entrepreneur. 

Seventy-three  albums;  41  Top  10  albums  on  8/l/boord's  country-albums  chart;  25  No.  1  singles 

on  Billboard's  country  chart;  seven  Grammys;  eight  Country  Music  Association  awards,  six  Academy  of  Country  Music  awards; 

member,  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  National  Academy  of  Popular  Music/Songwriters  Hall  of  Fame; 

winner,  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  Living  Legend  medal;  2006  Kennedy  Center  honoree. 

One  of  the  great  American  success  stories,  Dolly  Parton  has  gone  from  a  small  cabin  in  the  Smoky  Mountains 

of  eastern  Tennessee  to  international  stardom.  With  all  the  accolades  that  have  come  with  selling  an  estimated  100  million  albums 

over  a  four-decade  career,  she  has  never  lost  her  charm,  her  sense  of  humor,  or  her  identity  as  a  country  girl. 

Even  her  birth  was  country:  the  doctor  who  delivered  her,  on  January  19,  1946,  was  paid  with  a  sack  of  cornmeal.  At  the  age  of  13  she 

appeared  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  Her  first  Top  40  hit,  "Dumb  Blonde,"  in  1967,  showed  she  knew  how  to  market  herself 

from  early  on.  Belying  the  cartoonish  image,  Dolly  is  one  of  country  music's  best  guitar  pickers  and  perhaps  its  most  prolific  songwriter. 

She  has  reportedly  composed  and  published  more  than  3,000,  of  which  she  has  recorded  some  350.  And  no  matter  what  the 

cultural  weather,  she  knows  how  to  stay  relevant.  In  1980  she  starred  with  Jane  Fonda  and  Lily  Tomlin  in  the  workingwoman's  comedy  9  to  5, 

and  her  recent  album,  Those  Were  the  Days,  a  collection  of  songs  from  the  1960s  and  70s  written  by  others,  subtly  addresses  life 

during  wartime.  It  cracked  the  Top  1 0  on  Billboard's  coi  ntry-albums  chart,  while  her  recent  award-winning  duet  with  Brad  Paisley,  "When  I  Get  Where 

I'm  Going,"  reached  No.  1  on  the  country-singles  chart.  And  her  song  for  the  movie  Tronsamerica,  "Travelin'  Thru,"  was 

nominated  for  an  Oscar  last  year.  Her  rootsy  music  from  the  last  decade  fills  four  discs  of  The  Acoustic  Collection,  a  brand-new 

boxed  set  with  plenty  of  extras.  A  talent  like  hers  never  goes  out  of  style 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  the  Grand  Masonic  Lodge  in  Nashville  on  July  27,  2006. 
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On  November  19,  2005,  in  Haditha,  during  Kilo  Company's 

third  tour  of  duty  in  Iraq,  a  land  mine  planted  by 

insurgents  exploded  beneath  a  Humvee,  killing  a  20-year-old  Marine. 

What  happened  next — the  slaughter  of  24  Iraqi  men,  women,  and 

children — was  not  entirely  an  aberration.  These  actions  were  rooted 

in  the  very  conduct  of  the  war.  As  the  men  of  Kilo  Company 

face  investigation,  WILLIAM  LANGEWIESCHE 

exposes  the  political,  military,  and  human  realities 

that  now  make  such  carnage  routine 


i 


T 

^H  One  Morning  in  November 

^^B  he  Euphrates  is  a  peaceful  river.  It  meanders  silently  through  the  desert  province  of  Anbar 

^^H  like  a  ribbon  of  life,  flanked  by  the  greenery  that  grows  along  its  banks,  sustaining  palm 

^^B  groves  and  farms,  and  a  string  of  well-watered  cities  and  towns.  Fallujah,  Ramadi,  Hit.  Ha- 

Hj  ditha.  These  are  among  the  places  made  famous  by  battle— conservative,  once  quiet  commu- 

iflH  nities  where  American  power  has  been  checked,  and  where  despite  all  the  narrow  measures 

c  jHK  of  military  success  the  Sunni  insurgency  continues  to  grow.  On  that  short  list,  Haditha  is  the 

B^W—  smallest  and  farthest  upstream.  L  extends  along  the  Euphrates'  western  bank  with  a  popula- 

tion of  about  50,000,  in  a  disarray  of  dusty  streets  and  individual  houses,  many  with  walled  gardens  in  which  private  jungles 
grow.  It  has  a  market,  mosques,  schools,  and  a  hospital  with  a  morgue.  Snipers  permitting,  you  can  walk  it  top  to  bottom 
in  less  than  an  hour,  allowing  time  enough  to  stone  the  dogs.  Before  the  American  invasion,  it  was  known  as  an  idyllic  spot, 
where  families  came  from  as  far  away  as  Baghdad  to  while  away  their  summers  splashing  in  the 


In  September  and  October  of  2005.  the  photographer  Lucian  Read  took  portraits  of  nearly  all  of  the  members  of 
Kilo  Company.  Those  pictured  in  this  article  are  men  in  the  convoy  that  was  attacked  in  Haditha  on  the  morning 
of  November  19,  2005.  as  well  as  the  company  commander,  who  was  not  on  the  scene.  Vanity  Fair  publishes 
these  portraits  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  soldiers  who  make  up  Kilo  Company.  Vanity  Fair  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that  any  of  the  soldiers  pictured  will  be  implicated  in  crimes  as  a  result  of  the  incident  in  Haditha. 
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CONVOY  CASUALTY 

Corporal  Crossan, 

wounded  in  the  attack 

that  preceded 

the  Haditha  killings. 
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LANCE  CORPORAL  JAMES  CROSSAN,  20,  NORTH  BEND.  WASHINGTON. 
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river  and  sipping  tea  in  the  shade  of  trees.  No  longer,  of  course. 
Now.  all  through  Anbar.  and  indeed  the  Middle  East.  Haditha  is 
known  as  a  city  of  death,  or  more  simply  as  a  name,  a  war  cry 
against  the  United  States. 

November  19.  2005.  is  the  date  people  remember.  Near  the  cen- 
ter of  Haditha  the  U.S.  Marines  had  established  a  forward  op- 
erating base  they  called  Sparta.  It  was  manned  by  the  roughly  200 
Marines  of  Kilo  Company  of  the  Third  Battalion.  First  Marine 
Division,  out  of  Camp  Pendleton.  California.  This  was  Kilo  Com- 
pany's third  tour  in  Iraq.  It  had  participated  in  the  invasion,  in  the 
spring  of  2003.  and  again  in  the  hard-fought  battle  for  Fallujah  in 
the  fall  of  2004.  Because  of  normal  rotations,  however,  only  about 
two-thirds  of  its  current  members  had  been  to  Iraq  before.  The 
average  age  was  21.  The  company  commander  was  a  captain,  an 
Annapolis  graduate  named  Lucas  McConnell.  who  was  32  and, 
like  all  but  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  on  his  first  tour  at  war.  Mc- 
Connell was  a  can-do  guy.  more  of  a  believer  than  a  thinker,  dis- 
ciplined, moderately  religious,  somewhat  moralistic,  and  deeply 
invested  in  his  beloved  Marine  Corps. 

Winter  was  coming.  At  dawn  Haditha  was  cool  and  clear. 
McConnell  dispatched  a  convoy  of  four  armored  Humvees  on  a 
routine  mission  to  deliver  hot  breakfasts  and  a  radio-coding  card 
to  an  observation  post,  a  fortified  checkpoint  about  three  miles 
away,  on  River  Road  south  of  town.  Some  of  the  Humvees  were 
equipped  with  top-mounted  machine  guns;  two  were  "high-back" 


as  individuals  and  friends.  Even  the  newcomers  to  Kilo  Compc 
for  instance,  had  spent  at  least  six  months  together  already, 
had  grown  so  close  that  they  could  identify  one  another  on  sij 
from  behind,  when  all  geared  up  and  walking  on  patrols  at  nij 

I-  t  was  a  15-minute  drive  from  Sparta  Base  to  the  outp 
south  of  town.  Sergeant  Wuterich's  squad  unloaded  the 
<   breakfasts  and  other  supplies,  and  picked  up  several  Ir 
soldiers  from  the  apprentice  Iraqi  Army— trainees  attaci 
_  to  the  company,  who  lived  in  their  own  compound  adjoii 
that  of  the  Marines.  The  Iraqis  were  armed  with  the  ubiquit 
Iraqi  weapon,  the  banana-clip.  Russian-designed  AK-47.  Afu 
brief  delay  the  squad  headed  up  River  Road  for  Sparta  Base, 
possible  to  judge  the  mood.  Because  the  conflict  in  Iraq  is  a  gi 
rilla  war  without  progressive  front  lines,  and  American  c 
troops  operate  from  immobile  forts  with  fixed  zones  of  res 
bility.  most  patrols  consist  of  predictable  out-and-returns.  The  i 
tern  is  well  known  to  the  insurgents.  Routes  can  be  varied,  but 
choices  typically  are  limited,  especially  if  the  patrols  must  si 
the  roads  and  the  distances  are  short.  As  a  result,  one  of  the 
facts  of  life  for  those  troops  who  are  actually  in  the  fight  is  i] 
the  return  to  base  is  the  most  dangerous  trip  in  Iraq:  if  the  mujr 
deen  are  going  to  hit  you  at  all.  the  chances  are  they'll  hit  you  th 
Nonetheless,  for  individual  soldiers  even  in  places  as  threatening 
Haditha.  most  days  are  quiet,  and  weeks  can  go  by  with  little 


AT  DAWN,  HADITHA  WAS  COOL  .AND 

CLEAR.  FOUR  ARMORED  HUM\  EES  LEFT  ON  A  ROUTINE  MISSIt 
TO  DELR"ER  HOT  BREAKFASTS  TO  AN  OBSERA  ATION  POST. 


vehicles  with  open  rear  beds  like  those  of  pickup  trucks,  designed 
to  carry  troops  and  supplies,  and  wrapped  in  high  protective  sid- 
ing. Between  them  the  four  Humvees  held  a  squad  of  12  heavily 
armed  Marines,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  minimum  de- 
sirable force  even  for  such  a  milk  run  as  this.  The  men  carried 
grenades.  9-mm.  pistols,  and  variations  of  the  basic  assault  rifle. 
the  M16.  They  were  led  by  a  sergeant  named  Frank  Wuterich. 
aged  25.  who  of  all  the  sergeants  of  Kilo  Company  was  known 
to  be  the  most  unassuming  and  considerate,  the  slowest  to  anger. 
He  was  another  first-timer  at  war. 

They  rolled  south  toward  the  outpost,  rattling  through  sleep- 
ing neighborhoods  in  single  file,  spaced  well  apart.  Any  insurgents 
watching  them  from  the  houses— and  there  likely  were  some— would 
have  perceived  the  men  behind  the  top-mounted  guns  as  robotic 
figures  swaddled  in  protective  armor  and  cloth,  and  would  barely 
have  glimpsed  the  others  through  the  small  panes  of  thick,  dusty, 
bulletproof  glass,  or  above  the  armored  high-back  sides.  Over 
the  years  on  the  streets  of  Iraq,  living  outside  the  American  pro- 
tective bubbles,  I  have  often  imagined  that  killing  Americans  is 
easier  for  their  anonymity,  because  it  allows  insurgents  to  take  on 
the  machines  or  the  uniforms  without  dwelling  on  the  individu- 
als inside.  This  was  the  experience  of  Resistance  fighters  when 
slaughtering  hapless  German  conscripts  dunng  World  War  II  in 
France,  and  presumably  also  of  the  mujahideen  when  killing  Rus- 
sians in  Afghanistan.  But  the  men  on  the  receiving  end  of  an  at- 
tack have  a  different  view  of  the  effects.  Thev    no\   one  another 


the  enemy.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Wuterich's  men  w 

pumped  up  for  the  drive  home.  Were  they  alert?  Sure,  why  not. 

another  fact  of  life  is  that  you  cannot  see  much  out  of  an  armo 

Humvee.  and  even  if  you  could,  you  have  no  chance  of  identifv 

the  enemy  until  first  you  come  under  attack.  You've  got  all  th 

weapons,  and  you've  been  told  that  you're  a  mighty  warrior,  a  Sr 

tan.  but  what  are  you  going  to  shoot— the  dogs?  You're  a  Mar 

without  a  beach.  So  you  sit  zipped  into  a  filthy  Humvee.  trust 

the  guys  up  on  the  guns  to  watch  the  rooftops  and  the  traffic 

the  road,  trusting  your  driver  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ahe 

holding  your  M16  muzzle-up  between  your  knees,  calmly  end 

ing  the  ride.  The  radio  crackles.  Your  head  bobs  with  the  bum 

You  don't  talk  much.  There's  not  much  to  say.  If  you're  dumb  j 

trust  your  luck.  If  you're  smart  you're  fatalistic.  Either  way  it  usu; 

works  out  fine. 

They  turned  west  off  River  Road,  onto  a  street  known  to  th 

as  Route  Chestnut— a  wide  thoroughfare  running  through  a  I 

trict  of  clustered  houses.  It  was  7:15  in  the  morning.  Up  ahead  i 

unbeknownst  to  them,  insurgents  had  planted  a  land  mine,  pr 

ably  weeks  before.  In  the  bureaucratized  language  of  this  war.  si 

mines  are  known  as  improvised 

explosive  devices,  or  I.E.D.'s.  The  AT  THE  SCEN] 

ordinary  ones  are  made  from  small  „  ~ 

.„  .  .    .        .       ,  Four  members  ot  K 

artillery  rounds,  and  rigged  to  deto-      Company  who  were  Wlth 

nate  upon  reception  of  an  electronic  convoy  during  the  eve 

signal  from  a  short-ranee  line-of-  of  November  19.  20 
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sight  transmitter— a  cordless  telephone,  a  garage-door  opener,  a  toy- 
car  remote  control.  The  insurgents  of  Haditha  produced  plenty  of 
them;  Kilo  Company  had  discovered  dozens  in  the  previous  weeks, 
and  in  the  following  weeks  would  discover  many  more.  Most  had 
been  laid  hastily  and  were  poorly  tucked  into  soft  dirt  or  trash  be- 
side the  roads,  sometimes  with  wires  showing.  But  the  land  mine 
this  morning  was  different.  It  was  a  sizable  propane  tank  stuffed 
with  high  explosives.  More  important,  it  had  been  buried  directly 
in  the  road,  and  so  lovingly  paved  over  that  apparently  no  surface 
disturbance  was  visible.  The  first  Humvee  rolled  across  it  without 
incident.  On  board  were  three  Marines,  named  Salinas,  Rodriguez, 
and  Sharratt.  The  second  Humvee  crossed,  carrying  Mendoza.  De 
La  Cruz,  and  Tatum.  The  third  Humvee  was  the  command  vehi- 
cle. It  crossed,  with  Wuterich,  Graviss,  and  a  medic  named  Whitt. 
Somewhere  in  these  vehicles  sat  the  Iraqi  soldiers  as  well. 

The  fourth  Humvee  carried  the  final  three  Marines.  It  was  a 
high-back  model.  At  the  steering  wheel  was  a  veteran  of  the  Fal- 
lujah  fight,  a  plump  20-year-old  named  Miguel  Terrazas,  from  El 
Paso,  Texas,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  soldiers  in  Kilo 
Company,  known  for  certain  kills  he  had  made,  and  yet  also  for 
his  irrepressible  good  humor.  Sitting  to  his  right  was  another  Fal- 
lujah  veteran,  James  Crossan,  aged  20,  from  North  Bend,  Wash- 
ington. Crossan  was  frustrated  with  the  mission  in  Haditha,  which 
he  saw  as  an  attempt  to  play  policeman  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
war.  In  the  open  back  was  Salvador  Guzman,  aged  19,  a  first-timer 


did  not  suffer,  at  least.  He  must  have  lost  consciousness  insta: 
and  have  died  soon  after  hitting  the  ground.  He  had  a  hole  in 
chin.  His  eyes  were  rolled  back.  He  did  not  look  peaceful  at  all. 
looked  bloody  and  grotesque. 

Get  morphine?  No.  not  for  Terrazas.  For  Wuterich  and  the  r 
intact  members  of  the  squad,  Terrazas's  fate  was  extremely  disti 
ing.  They  were  all  of  them  professional  soldiers  who  had  willir 
assumed  the  risk.  But  just  a  minute  ago  Terrazas  had  been  d 
ing  home,  relaxed  and  good-humored  as  usual,  and  now  in  a  fl 
he  was  irretrievably  gone.  Such  is  the  nature  of  death  in  Iraq: 
are  alive,  and  the  streets  seem  calm  and  normal,  until  suddei 
inevitably,  with  no  warning,  you  are  dead  or  maimed  for  the 
of  time.  With  no.  distant  thunder  to  approach,  the  loss  seems  wc 
for  the  lack  of  any  ability  to  prepare. 

The  wreckage  smoked  black.  The  air  smelled  of  core 
dust,  and  burned  rubber.  Wuterich  called  for  back 
and  for  medical  helicopters  to  evacuate  the  casualt 
He  did  what  a  squad  leader  is  supposed  to  do.  A 
Marines  struggled  to  free  Crossan.  After  a  period 
confusion  the  others  crouched  with  weapons  to  their  should; 
scanning  the  nearby  rooftops,  walls,  and  windows  in  the  hope 
spotting  the  spotter,  and  alert  to  the  possibility  of  further  atta 
They  ordered  the  Iraqi  soldiers  to  do  the  same.  The  Iraqis  cc 
plied,  but  somewhat  reluctantly,  as  if  perhaps  they  thought 


JUST  A  MINUTE  AGO  TERRAZAS  HAD 

BEEN  DRIVING  HOME.  RELAXED  AND  GOOD-HUMORED.  AND 
NOW  IN  A  FLASH  HE  \\  \S  IRRETRIEVABLY  GONE. 


to  Iraq,  who  was  known  as  a  typically  easygoing  Marine.  Guz- 
man was  from  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois.  He  faced  rearward  in  the 
Humvee  pointing  his  weapon  over  the  protective  siding,  watching 
the  street  behind. 

As  this  trio  passed  unsuspectingly  over  the  buried  land  mine, 
a  spotter  watching  from  nearby,  probably  in  one  of  the  houses, 
pushed  a  button.  With  a  boom  that  shook  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, the  device  detonated  directly  under  Terrazas  in  a  fireball 
of  violently  expanding  gases.  The  blast  simultaneously  lifted  the 
Humvee  and  split  it  in  two,  separating  the  top  half  from  the  bot- 
tom. Guzman  was  blown  clear  and  landed  in  the  dirt  behind  the 
wreckage.  He  lay  there  bruised  and  stunned,  with  a  broken  foot 
but  no  serious  injury.  Crossan,  in  the  right  front  seat,  was  not  so 
fortunate.  He  was  blown  through  the  right  door  and  then  had  part 
of  the  Humvee  fall  on  him.  He  lay  pinned  under  the  heavy  steel, 
suffering  from  multiple  bone  fractures  and  internal  injuries.  Oth- 
ers from  the  squad  came  running  up.  He  heard  someone  shouting. 
"Get  some  morphine!"  and  be  passed  out. 

1  he  morphine  can  only  have  been  meant  for  Crossan,  because 
Guzman  was  not  so  badly  hurt,  and  Terrazas  was  already  beyond 
such  needs.  It  is  a  requirement  of  understanding  the  events  in  Ha- 
ditha and  thee  of  this  war— not  to  shy  away  from 
the  physical  re;-.:  r  to  soften  the  scene  in  the  interest 
of  politics  or  taste.  T(  torn  in  half.  His  bottom  half  re- 
mained under  the  ste  His  top  half  was  blown  into  the 
road,  where  he  landed  nl  rails  and  organs.  He  probably 
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was  not  really  their  fight.  In  any  case,  though  much  remains  c 

fused  about  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  attack,  and  inde 

about  the  hours  that  followed,  what  is  nearly  certain  is  that  at  fi 

the  squad  took  no  fire.  When  reinforcements  arrived  from  Spa 

Base,  after  about  10  minutes,  one  of  them  was  able  to  kneel  ge; 

over  Terrazas's  remains.  He  said,  "You  are  my  brother  by  anot 

mother.  I  love  you,  man.'*  He  covered  Terrazas  with  a  pone 

closing  him  off  from  sight. 

By  that  time  the  killing  of  Iraqis  had  already  begun,  though  h» 

again  uncertainty  reigns.  From  transcripts,  conversations.  do« 

ments.  press  reports,  and  above  all  a  sense  for  the  plausible  in  In 

it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a  lot.  Nonetheless,  given  the  compk 

ties  of  guerrilla  war.  and  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  minds 

those  closest  to  battle,  only  the  barest  facts  are  indisputable.  Af 

the  land-mine  explosion,  Wuterich's  Marines  remained  in  the  i 

mediate  vicinity  throughout  the  morning  and  beyond.  Over  the  m 

few  hours,  until  maybe  around  lunchtime,  they  killed  24  Iraqis. 

accomplish  the  job,  they  used  a  few  grenades,  and  maybe  a  pist 

but  primarily  their  assault  rifles.  They  suffered  not  a  single  casua 

during  this  time.  Five  of  the  dead  were  young  men  who  had  i 

proached  in  a  car.  The  remaining  19  were 

people  from  the  neighborhood,  found  and  FIRST-TIM1 

killed  in  the  rooms  or  vards  of  four  familv  „  „,      " 

.  .  .     .  ,      .  .  ,  Sergeant  Wutern 

houses,  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  "unassuming  a 

and  two  on  the  north.  They  included  nine         considerate,"  and  i 

men.  four  women,  and  six  children.  Many  leader  of  the  squ. 
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had  been  sleeping,  and  were  woken  by  the  land-mine  blast.  Some 
were  shot  down  in  their  pajamas.  The  oldest  man  was  76.  He  was 
blind  and  decrepit,  and  sat  in  a  wheelchair.  His  elderly  wife  was 
killed,  too.  The  dead  children  ranged  in  age  from  15  to  3.  They  in- 
cluded boys  and  girls.  The  Marines  later  delivered  the  corpses  to 
the  morgue,  where  they  were  catalogued  by  the  local  coroner.  Pho- 
tographs and  videos  were  taken  independently  by  Americans  and 
Iraqis  in  the  neighborhood  and  at  the  morgue.  The  images  showed 
blood-splattered  rooms,  as  well  as  victims.  The  dead  did  not  look 
peaceful.  They  looked  bloody  and  grotesque.  You  are  my  brother 
by  another  mother,  you  are  my  daughter  by  my  wife.  The  dead  were 
buried  by  angry,  grieving  crowds. 

On  the  second  day.  a  Marine  Corps  press  officer  at  the 
big  base  downriver  in  Ramadi  issued  a  wildly  mislead- 
ing statement  attributing  the  civilian  deaths  to  the  ene- 
my's I.E.D.,  as  if  the  families  had  crowded  around  the 
device  before  it  exploded.  That  statement  was  later  held 
out  to  be  a  deliberate  lie,  a  cover-up,  but  in  fairness  it  resulted  from 
the  isolation  of  the  base,  and  was  more  self-delusional  than  under- 
handed. The  press  statement  was  not  seen  by  Captain  McConnell 
or  his  men,  who  had  no  chance  therefore  to  correct  it.  Once  it  was 
issued,  it  became  an  official  truth  that  the  Marine  Corps,  even  to- 
day, has  rigidly  refused  to  retract,  despite  the  fact  that  within  the 
Corps  a  more  plausible  official  truth  existed  almost  from  the  start: 


the  score.  Rather,  it  was  the  Americans  back  home  who  ne< 
help— any  little  insight  into  why  the  war  kept  getting  worse. 
Girk  and  others  in  the  Baghdad  bureau  continued  with  thei 
quiry,  focusing  increasingly  on  the  possibility  that  a  massacre 
cover-up  had  occurred.  They  did  not  draw  conclusions,  but 
out  what  was  known  and,  in  mid-March  2006,  published  the 
of  several  carefully  considered  accounts. 

•Knowing  that  the  articles  were  coming,  the  Marine  Corps 
been  forced  to  accept  two  independent  military  investigations 
led  by  an  Army  general,  concentrating  on  the  responsibility 
command,  and  the  other  by  the  criminal  investigative  branch  o 
Navy,  which  focused  on  reconstructing  events  on  the  ground.  > 
from  the  investigations  occasionally  emerged,  and  did  not 
good  for  the  Marines.  Pennsylvania  congressman  John  MurtI 
former  Marine  and  a  powerful  friend  of  the  Pentagon,  stated  b 
ly  that  his  sources  were  telling  him  that  a  massacre  had  indee< 
curred;  he  said  that  there  had  been  no  flrefight.  and  that  Wuter 
squad  had  simply  gone  berserk.  Murtha's  larger  point  was  that| 
possible  pressure  was  being  placed  on  U.S.  troops,  and  that 
should  be  withdrawn  from  a  self-destructive  war.  Following 
statements,  Haditha  became  yet  another  test  in  a  polarized  na| 
and  never  mind  the  details:  if  you  liked  President  George  W.  B 
you  believed  that  no  massacre  had  taken  place;  if  you  disliked 
you  believed  the  opposite.  As  part  of  the  package.  Time  cam 
for  Internet  attacks,  hate-filled  attempts  to  find  any  small  disc 


IT  IS  A  REQUIREMENT  OF  UNDERSTA 

CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THIS  WAR-NOT  TO  SHY  AWAY  FI 


the  day  after  the  press  statement  was  issued,  McConnell  visited  the 
battalion  headquarters  at  a  dam  five  miles  north  of  Haditha,  where 
he  gave  his  commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jeffrey  Chessani,  a 
PowerPoint  briefing  on  the  action,  explaining  that  some  number  of 
civilians  had  been  killed  by  Wuterich's  squad  while  they  suppressed 
a  "complex  ambush"  that  had  started  with  the  explosion  of  the  land 
mine  and  had  continued  with  an  attack  by  hidden  gunmen.  Most 
of  the  briefing  concerned  other  small  firefights  that  had  erupted  in 
Haditha  the  same  day.  Chessani  authorized  the  maximum  compen- 
sation payments  of  $2,500  to  the  families  for  each  of  the  dead  who 
could  be  certified  not  to  have  been  insurgents.  A  Marine  major  was 
assigned  to  do  at  least  that  much  of  an  investigation.  McConnell's 
version  was  passed  up  the  chain  of  command.  McConnell  returned 
to  his  fight  for  Haditha. 

But  one  month  later  a  reporter  at  Time  magazine's  Baghdad 
bureau,  Tim  McGirk,  viewed  a  gruesome  video  of  the  aftermath, 
which  suggested  that  people  had  been  shot  and  killed  inside  the 
houses.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  war,  with  its  routine  collateral 
horrors,  that  had  McGirk  been  privy  to  McConnell's  report  the 
video  might  not  have  surprised  him.  But  with  only  the  press  state- 
ment about  a  land  mine  to  go  by,  it  was  obvious  that  something 
about  the  official  description  was  very  wrong.  McGirk's  initial 
queries  to  the  Marine  Corps  were  rebuffed  with  an  e-mail  accus- 
ing him  of  buying  into  insurgent  propaganda,  and.  implicitly,  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy  in  a  time  of  war.  Whoever  wrote 
the  e-mail  was  out  of  his  league.  Negative  publicity  does  indeed 
help  the  insurgency,  but  it's  the  killing  of  bystanders  that  really 
does  the  trick.  Iraq  is  a  small  country  with  large  family  ties.  Af- 
ter three  years  o\'  war.  the  locals  hardly  needed  Time  to  tell  them 


ancies  in  its  reporting,  and,  again,  never  mind  the  underlying  tr 
Amid  the  vitriol  came  allegations  of  other  U.S.  atrocitie 
Iraq,  some  of  which  turned  out  to  be  real.  The  Iraqi  prime  m 
ter,  Nuri  Kamal  al-Maliki,  who  had  enjoyed  the  strong  suppo; 
the  U.S.  government,  stated  publicly  what  has  long  been  obvi 
on  the  streets— that  the  abuse  of  Iraqi  civilians  by  American 
diers  is  routine.  He  did  not  say  what  is  equally  obvious— that  afc 
of  Iraqis  by  Iraqis  is  even  more  routine,  and  that,  along  with 
rors  inflicted  by  Sunni  groups,  much  of  the  worst  is  done  by  SI 
militias,  who  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  governnu 
own  forces  as  Iraq  slips  into  civil  war.  Al-Maliki  vowed  to  lau 
his  own  independent  investigation  of  the  Haditha  killings— w 
ful  thinking  for  a  government  leader  forced  to  hunker  dowi 
Baghdad's  fortified  Green  Zone.  But  tempers  were  fraying  in  b 
Iraq  and  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  Kilo  Company  and  the  rest  of  the  Third  Batta 
had  returned  to  California  on  schedule  in  the  early  spring  of  2t 
and  had  been  greeted  with  the  usual  fanfare.  But  one  week 
the  division's  top  general  relieved  Captain  McConnell  and  Lieu 
ant  Colonel  Chessani  of  their  commands,  stating  that  he  had 
confidence  in  their  abilities  to  lead.  The  two  officers  remainec 
duty  in  other  roles,  though  straining  against  bitterness,  and  ; 
ious  about  the  future.  McConnell  hoped  that  by  remaining  si 
he  might  prevail,  standing  against  the  assault  as  a  Spartan  wo 
Semper  fi.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  eventually  to  have  dawned  on  i 
that  his  own  beloved  Corps  might  not  be  at  his  side.  Reluctai 
McConnell  hired  a  private  defense  lawyer,  as  did  Wuterich 
others.  The  naval  investigation  dragged  on,  and  in  midsumi 
produced  a  3.500-page  report.  The  report  has  not  been  made  p  j 
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but  apparently  suggests  that  some  members  of  the  squad  had 
:aged  in  murder,  and  that  afterward  they  and  perhaps  others 
I  agreed  on  a  narrative  to  hide  the  crime.  The  Marine  Corps  be- 
i  to  ready  charges,  and  to  prepare  for  military  trials  and  lesser 
eer-ending  disciplinary  actions.  The  trials  will  take  place  at  Pen- 
:on,  probably  sometime  before  spring.  The  penalties  may  include 
lital  punishment  and  prison  for  life.  In  the  most  general  terms 
outcome  is  already  known.  A  former  officer  close  to  McConnell 
i  to  me.  "The  Corps  has  this  reflex  when  it  feels  threatened  at 
ne.  It  has  a  history  of  eating  its  young.'* 


II 

The  Fallujah  Legacy 

f  M  /  ho  among  these  young  should  be  eaten,  and 
11/  how.  are  questions  that  Marine  Corps  justice 
m  /I  /  will  decide.  But  the  story  of  Haditha  is  about 
W  W  more  than  the  fate  of  just  a  few  men.  the  loss  of 
f       f  their  friend,  or  the  casualties  they  inflicted  along 

Euphrates  River  one  cool  November  morning.  More  fully  ex- 
■ed.  it  is  about  the  observable  realities  of  an  expanding  guerrilla 
—about  mistakes  that  have  been  made  and.  regrettably,  about 
inability  to  fix  what  is  wrong.  Those  limitations  appear  to  be  in- 
;nt  in  the  military,  and  though  they  certainly  have  much  to  do 
i  the  reactions  and  resentments  of  the  least  competent  soldiers. 


soldiers  pass  by.  and  then  immediately  fills  in  the  void  behind 
them.  The  soldiers  are  targets  as  hapless  as  any  German  con- 
script ever  was.  Reduced  to  giving  candy  to  children,  and  cut  ofT 
by  language  and  ignorance  from  the  culture  around  them,  the) 
work  in  such  isolation  that  the  potentially  positive  effects  of  their 
presence  usually  amount  to  nil.  The  potentially  negative  effects, 
however,  are  significant.  Back  in  April  2003.  the  U.S.  colonefs 
average  Iraqi  citizen  might  have  told  him.  "You  don*t  know  what 
you  don't  know.  and.  sir.  you  don't  know  a  lot." 

The  colonel's  soldiers  had  set  up  the  observation  post  high  in 
the  schoolhouse.  from  which  they  could  see  over  the  tops  of  gar- 
den walls  and  into  family  compounds  where  unveiled  women  did 
housework  and  hung  laundry  to  dry.  The  soldiers  did  not  under- 
stand that  this  amounted  to  a  violation  of  the  local  women,  and  a 
serious  insult  to  their  men.  An  angry  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the 
school  to  demand  the  soldiers'  withdrawal.  From  their  positions  in 
the  building,  the  soldiers  eyed  the  demonstrators  warily  for  a  while, 
but  then  rifle  rounds  began  to  hit  the  walls,  fired  perhaps  from 
both  a  rooftop  and  the  street,  and  the  soldiers  responded  by  firing 
directly  into  the  crowd.  Massive  response  had  been  the  norm  dur- 
ing the  recent  invasion,  when  the  opponents  were  enemy  troops,  but 
times  had  changed  and  these  were  mostly  noncombatants  on  the 
street.  As  many  as  71  people  were  wounded,  and  between  5  and  17 
died,  depending  on  the  truth  ut  the  American  or  Iraqi  versions.  The 
commander  of  the  82nd  Airborne.  General  Charles  Swannack  Jr.. 
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THE  EVENTS  IN  HADITHA-AND  THE 

PHYSICAL  REALITIES  HERE.  OR  TO  SOFTEN  THE  SCE\  E. 


/  also,  in  a  different  way,  apply  to  the  very  best.  No  matter  how 
histicated  or  subtle  our  military  thinkers  may  be.  ultimately 
f  have  use  of  only  this  very  blunt  device— a  heavy  American 
:e  that  is  simply  not  up  to  suppressing  a  popular  rebellion  in 
reign  land.  Despite  all  the  fine  words  and  intentions,  the  U.S. 
itary  turns  out  to  be  a  tool  that  is  too  large  and  too  powerful  to 
harpened.  Our  soldiers  collectively  did  not  want  this  war.  and 
ly  have  come  to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  won.  but  they  are  not 
>ositions  to  act  on  those  thoughts,  and  have  no  choice  but  to 
form  their  assignments  as  their  capacities  allow. 
"he  starting  point  of  the  Haditha  killings  is  early  2004.  when 
occupation  was  nearlv  a  year  old.  and  the  Marines  were 
ught  back  to  Iraq  to  take  over  from  the  U.S.  Army  west  of 
ihdad.  in  the  Sunni  strongholds  of  Anbar  Province.  Anbar 
said  to  be  restive,  but  it  was  already  dangerous  as  hell.  The 
ny  had  blundered  there.  Soon  after  the  invasion,  in  April 
13,  soldiers  from  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  had  gone  into 
center  of  Fallujah.  where  they  set  up  an  observation  post  in 
hoolhouse.  The  best  account  yet  of  the  consequences,  and 
:ed  of  the  entire  war.  is  contained  in  the  recent  book  Fiasco. 
ten  by  Thomas  E.  Ricks  of  Tlie  \\  ashingnm  Post.  Ricks  quotes 
Army  colonel  in  command,  who  said.  "We  came  in  to  show 
>ence  just  so  the  average  citizen  would  feel  safe."  But  it  didn't 
k  out  that  way.  as  it  has  not  worked  out  for  all  the  iterations 
presence"  ev  er  since. 

"his  is  an  aspect  of  the  war  still  poorly  accepted  by  the  mili- 
.  and  by  critics  who  believe  that  by  sending  more  troops  the 
.  might  have  done  a  better  job.  or  could  do  so  today.  The  view 
n  the  street  has  always  been  different.  Iraq  steps  aside  to  let 


later  claimed  that  his  men's  marksmanship  had  been  precise— and 
indeed  so  accurate  that  every  one  of  the  casualties  (he  counted  five 
or  six)  was  an  identifiable  instigator  who  deserved  what  he  got.  In 
other  words,  within  the  Army  there  was  no  question  of  disciplinary 
action.  But  the  schoolhouse  shootings  had  given  the  insurgency  a 
cause,  and  the  guerrilla  war  had  begun. 

y  the  time  the  Marines  arrived  in  early  2004,  nearlv 
two  years  before  the  killings  in  Haditha.  the  war  was 
out  of  hand.  This  was  true  not  just  in  Anbar  but  all 
through  central  Iraq,  where  it  was  obvious  that  the 
crude  tactics  of  the  Army  were  failing,  and  playing 
into  the  insurgents'  plans.  Indiv  idual  soldiers  were  brave,  but  the 
Army  as  an  institution  was  averse  to  risk,  and  it  was  making  a 
show  of  its  fear  by  living  on  overprotected  bases,  running  patrols 
only  in  armored  vehicles,  and  overdoing  its  responses  to  the  pin- 
prick attacks  by  the  insurgents— arresting  far  too  many  men.  and 
answering  rifle  fire  with  tanks,  rockets,  artillery,  and  air  strikes. 
It  became  so  common  to  call  dow  n  precision  bombs  against  even 
individual  suspected  insurgents  (for  instance,  someone  spotted 
by  drone,  walking  w  ith  a  shovel  along  a  road  at  night)  that  a  new 
term  was  coined,  based  on  the  physical  effects  that  could  some- 
times be  observed  on  video.  "Pink  misting."  some  soldiers  called 
it.  and  in  their  growing  frustration  they  said  it  w  ith  glee. 

Excessive  force  was  employed  not  merely  because  the  weapons 
were  available  but  also  because  high  technology  had  led  Ameri- 
cans to  expect  low-casualty  wars.  Especially  in  the  context  of  a 
conflict  that  had  never  been  adequately  explained,  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary for  political  reasons  could  not  afford  any  implication  that  it 
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was  squandering  its  soldiers'  lives  in  Iraq.  It  is  difficult  to  argue 
publicly  that  the  military's  caution  was  not  a  good  thing.  Strictly 
in  gaming  terms,  however,  there  was  a  problem:  by  squandering 
innocent  Iraqi  lives  instead,  in  order  to  save  American  soldiers, 
the  Army  in  particular  was  spawning  untold  numbers  of  new  ene- 
mies who  would  mount  more  frequent  attacks  against  those  same 
soldiers  in  the  future.  This  was  happening,  and  fast.  The  Army 
was  locked  into  a  self-defeating  cycle  by  the  very  need  to  keep  its 
casualties  down.  Meanwhile,  the  insurgent  campaign  was  expand- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  number  of  noncombatants  dishonored, 
brutalized,  or  killed.  It  was  expanding  in  proportion  to  outrage. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  history  in  irregular  wars,  the 
Marines  seem  to  have  a  special  sense  for  such  cycles 
of  violence.  Despite  their  public  image  as  leathernecks 
and  fighters,  they  possess  a  contemplative  strain,  and 
their  organization,  because  it  is  relatively  small,  is  also 
relatively  amenable  to  change.  When  they  returned  to  Iraq  in 
2004.  they  knew  that  the  fight  had  grown  much  trickier  than  be- 
fore, and  they  announced  that  in  Anbar  they  would  demonstrate 
a  new  approach  to  winning  the  war.  They  would  shed  the  excess 
of  armor,  use  military  precision  rather  than  power,  get  out  of  their 
vehicles  and  walk  through  the  towns,  knock  on  doors  rather  than 
break  them  down,  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  accommodate  the 
Iraqi  culture.  They  would  base  their  tactics  on  good  intelligence. 


ing  at  us!"  And  I  said,  'Well,  where  did  you  think  you  were  goinj 
The  Marines  did  not  formally  abandon  their  strategy,  but  t 
saw  it  torn  from  their  grasp.  On  March  31,  2004,  precisely  t 
years  before  Captain  McConnell  and  his  Kilo  Company  ca 
home  from  their  momentous  tour  in  Haditha,  four  American  i 
ployees  of  a  security  firm  called  Blackwater  were  ambushed 
killed  in  Fallujah.  Their  corpses  were  hacked  apart  and  burn 
ancktwo  of  them  were  hung  from  a  bridge  amid  celebrations 
the  street.  Images  were  beamed  around  the  world.  Judging  c 
rectly  that  it  could  not  leave  the  insult  unanswered,  the  B 
administration,  after  brief  consideration  of  the  options.  deci> 
on  an  all-out  assault  against  the  city.  That  decision  continue^ 
stand  as  one  of  the  worst  of  the  war.  ranking  only  below  the  d« 
sion  to  disband  the  Iraqi  Army  and  the  initial  decision  to  inva 
At  the  time,  for  those  of  us  living  independently  in  Iraq  outs 
of  the  American  security  zones,  and  with  some  sense  therefon 
the  mood  on  the  streets,  it  demonstrated  once  again  the  inabi 
of  officials  to  imagine  the  trouble  that  the  United  States  was 
and  the  astonishing  insularity  of  Washington,  D.C. 


he  Marines  knew  better.  They  wanted  to  respond! 
the  Blackwater  ambush  by  going  after  the  individ 
killers,  and  then  following  through  with  a  well-craft 
counter-insurgency  campaign  to  stabilize  and  mollj 
the  city.  But  when  they  were  overruled  and  ordered 


OVER  THE  NEXT  FEW  HOURS, 

THE  MARINES  KILLED  24  IRAQIS.  THEY  SUFFERED  NOT 
A  SINGLE  CASUALTY  DURING  THIS  TIME. 


They  would  not  over-react  when  provoked.  They  would  shoot  in- 
surgents, and  even  enjoy  the  kills,  but  they  would  be  careful  not 
to  hurt  innocent  bystanders.  They  would  provide  the  necessary 
stability  to  allow  a  civil  Iraqi  society  to  grow.  They  would  be  un- 
derstood, and  they  would  make  friends. 

It  was  to  be  a  textbook  counter-insurgency  campaign.  In  ab- 
straction the  strategy  made  sense,  and  it  was  the  obvious  choice— 
indeed,  the  only  potentially  productive  one  remaining.  In  practice, 
however,  it  quickly  encountered  an  uncooperative  Iraq.  With  its 
population  of  250,000,  Fallujah  was  particularly  tough.  In  addition 
to  all  the  native  insurgents  there,  it  contained  foreign  fighters  from 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  who  had  arrived  to  do  battle  under 
the  banners  of  God.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks  the  Marines  were 
being  forced  by  hostile  fire  back  into  their  armored  vehicles,  and 
were  encountering  the  same  frustrations  that  the  Army  had,  of  not 
speaking  Arabic,  not  having  reliable  translators,  not  knowing  whose 
advice  to  trust,  and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  en- 
emy and  ordinary  people  on  the  streets.  As  for  the  Iraqis  in  Anbar, 
the  distinction  so  dear  to  the  American  forces,  between  the  Army 
and  the  Marines,  meant  little  to  them.  The  view  from  the  rooftops 
was  that  all  these  guys  wore  the  same  stars  and  stripes,  and  were 
crusaders  for  Zionists  and  oilmen,  if  not  necessarily  for  Christ. 
Recently  on  Capitol  Hill.  John  Murtha.  the  congressman  and  for- 
mer Marine  who  has  been  so  vocal  about  the  killings  in  Haditha. 
mentioned  those  early  encounters  with  reality  to  me.  He  aid,  "The 
Marines  came  over  here  to  my  office  and  said,  'Jesus,  they're  shoot- 
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do  the  opposite— to  mount  an  immediate  full-frontal  offensh 

they  set  aside  their  theories,  and  as  professional  soldiers  they  di 

fully  complied.  It  was  a  disaster.  Backed  up  by  tanks  and  coml 

aircraft,  the  Marines  went  into  Fallujah  dealing  destruction,  a 

quickly  bogged  down  in  house-to-house  fighting  against  a  comf 

tent  and  determined  foe.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  showc. 

battalion  of  the  new  Iraqi  Army  mutinied  and  refused  to  join 

fight.  The  battle  cost  several  dozen  American  dead  and  rru 

more  wounded,  and  did  immeasurable  damage  to  the  prospei 

for  American  success.  It  turned  into  a  humiliation  for  the  Unit 

States  when,  after  four  days  of  struggle,  the  Marines  were  order 

by  a  nervous  Washington  to  withdraw.  Again  they  dutifully  co; 

plied.  Afterward,  the  jubilant  insurgents  took  full  public  conti 

of  the  city,  and  with  the  help  of  the  foreign  fighters  turned  it  ir 

a  fortified  haven  which  U.S.  forces  did  not  dare  to  enter. 

To  get  a  feeling  for  Kilo  Company  and  the  killings  in  Haditr 

it  is  necessary  to  remember  this.  After  the  spring  battle  was  lo 

Fallujah  became  an  open  challenge  to  the  American  presence 

Iraq.  There  were  plenty  of  other  challenges,  and  to  speak  or 

of  Fallujah  is  grossly  to  simplify  the 

war.  Still.  Fallujah  was  the  most  obvi-  NQ  qisjaT 

ous  one,  and  the  United  States,  unless  THUNDE 

it  was  to  quit  and  go  home,  had  no  _  ~~Z 

...  ,      ,  ,      .     _  Corporal  Terraz 

choice  but  to  take  the  city  back.  Ev-  the  driver  of  the  , 


eryone  knew  it,  on  all  sides,  and  for 
months  the  antagonists  prepared.  Be- 


Humvee.  killed  instan 
by  the  exploal 
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cause  of  the  fortifications  and  the  expectation  of  active  resistance. 
there  was  no  question  this  time  of  a  patient  counter-insurgency 
campaign:  the  Marines  were  going  to  have  to  go  in  and  simply 
smash  the  city  down.  In  November  of  2004.  they  did  just  that, 
with  a  force  about  10,000  strong.  Before  attacking  they  gave  the 
city  warning,  and  allowed  an  exodus  to  occur.  Nearly  the  entire 
population  fled,  including  most  of  the  insurgents,  who  spread 
into  Baghdad  or  up  the  Euphrates  to  carry  on  the  rebellion,  leav- 
ing behind,  however,  a  rear  guard  of  perhaps  1,000  gunmen  who, 
exceptionally,  wanted  to  make  a  stand.  This  was  their  mistake. 
The  Marines  attacked  with  high  explosives  and  heavy  weapons. 
Over  the  10  days  it  took  to  move  through  Fallujah,  and  the  fol- 
lowing weeks  of  methodical  house-to-house  clearing,  they  wrecked 
the  city's  infrastructure,  damaged  or  destroyed  20,000  houses  or 
more,  and  did  the  same  to  dozens  of  schools  and  mosques.  They 
were  not  crusaders.  They  did  not  Christianize  the  place.  They 
turned  Fallujah  into  Stalingrad. 

Many  insurgents  survived  the  initial  assaults  and  emerged  to 
contest  the  Marines  at  close  quarters,  room  to  room  and  in  the 
rubble.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  intense  battle  by  Ameri- 
can forces  since  Vietnam.  The  insurgents  were  trapped  inside 
cordon  upon  cordon  of  American  troops,  and  they  fought  until 
death.  For  the  Marines  the  rules  of  engagement  were  necessarily 
loose.  Rules  of  engagement  are  standing  orders  that  limit  the  tar- 
gets of  soldiers,  defining  the  difference  between  appropriate  and 


Fallujah  was  a  victory  for  the  Marine  Corps,  but  a 
tory  narrowly  defined.  The  reality  is  that  a  qua 
million  people  were  forced  from  their  homes  ; 
when  they  returned,  were  faced  with  a  city  in  n 
surrounded  by  concertina  wire  and  watched  ove 
armed  men  in  towers.  Marine  general  John  Sattler,  who  hac 
the  assault,  claimed  that  the  insurgency  had  been  broken.  Bi 
the-seasons  slid  by  in  2005,  guerrillas  slipped  back  into  Fallujal 
sprang  up  from  its  ruins,  and  they  surged  forward  through  al 
other  towns  of  Anbar,  including  Haditha.  Sattler  was  wrong, 
embarrassingly  so.  Within  more  contemplative  circles  of  Mar 
the  battle  of  Fallujah  became  less  of  a  triumph  than  a  warr 
The  consequences  were  not  difficult  to  discern.  A  hard-pre 
combat  officer  once  put  it  this  way  to  me:  "Yeah,  we  won  Falli 
But  before  that  we  made  Fallujah.  And  we  definitely  can't  at 
to  make  another." 

The  hell  of  it  was  that  the  reasonable  alternative— a  nuan 
counter-insurgency  campaign— was  not  showing  much  pron 
either.  At  its  core,  the  counter-insurgency  campaign  asked  a 
On  the  Iraqi  side,  it  required  the  people  of  Anbar  to  place  t 
faith  in  a  United  States  government  that  had  repeatedly  b] 
dered  over  the  previous  few  years,  and  that  was  unable  to 
tect  collaborators  from  the  insurgents'  knives.  On  the  Amen 
side,  it  required  young  Marines  with  little  worldly  experienc 
show  trust  in  a  foreign  population  on  alien  streets  where  t 


THE  STARTING  POINT  OF  THE  HADITH^ 

KILLINGS  IS  2004,  WHEN  THE  MARINES  WERE  BROUGHT 
BACK  TO  TAKE  CHARGE  IN  ANBARS  SUNNI  STRONGHOLDS! 


inappropriate  killing  according  to  strategic  and  tactical  goals, 
and  between  legal  and  illegal  killing  according  to  interpretations 
of  international  law.  In  Fallujah  the  rules  allowed  Marines  to  kill 
anyone  they  believed  to  be  dangerous,  and  others  who  got  in  the 
way.  In  addition  to  those  seen  carrying  weapons,  in  practice  this 
meant  everyone  in  every  structure  from  which  hostile  fire  came, 
and  any  military-age  male  seen  moving  toward  the  Marines  or 
running  away.  Obviously,  the  Marines  were  not  allowed  to  kill 
wounded  prisoners,  but  in  a  televised  case  one  of  them  did.  and 
Marine  Corps  justice  averted  its  gaze. 

The  men  of  Kilo  Company  fought  through  the  thick  of  Fal- 
lujah. Lance  Corporals  Terrazas  and  Crossan,  and  most  of  the 
other  men  of  future  Haditha  note,  ran  the  course  from  start  to 
finish.  Kilo  Company  lost  four  Marines  killed  and  at  least  20 
seriously  wounded,  and  was  involved  in  the  best-known  close- 
quarters  combat  of  the  battle— a  desperate  attempt  to  clear  in- 
surgents from  the  rooms  of  a  house,  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Hell  House  fight.  Toward  the  end  of  it.  a  New  York-based 
photographer  named  Lucian  Read  snapped  an  iconic  picture  of 
a  blood-drenched  sergeant  who  had  been  shot  seven  limes  and 
blasted  with  an  enemy  grenade,  but  who  nonetheless  was  emerg- 
ing on  fool  from  the  house,  holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  support- 
ed by  a  Marine  on  each  side.  The  photograph  showed  the  Ma- 
rines as  they  like  to  be  seen,  and  as  some  like  to  see  themselves. 
There's  a  lot  to  be  -  >oing  to  war  with  a  photographer  in 

tow,  until  something  ■  that  you  would  rather  forget. 


were  being  shot  at  and  blown  up.  Indeed,  the  formula  askec 
much  from  everyone  involved  that  it  was  becoming  difficul 
know  when  it  was  realistic  anymore.  Specialists  in  Washing 
advocated  patience  and  wisdom,  and  said  the  standard  th 
about  our  instant-gratification  society.  Officials  in  the  Gn 
Zone  highlighted  the  slightest  positive  signs.  But  on  the  groi 
in  Anbar  the  trends  were  all  wrong. 

m 

First,  Do  No  Harm 

After  Fallujah  and  the  Hell  House  fight.  Kilo  Comp< 
flew  home  to  California,  spent  a  half-year  retrain: 
under  its  new  captain,  Lucas  McConnell,  and  then 
turned  to  Iraq  in  September  2005,  with  Haditha  in 
sights.  Haditha  at  that  point  had  been  largely  ignoi 
by  the  Marines  for  nearly  a  year.  It  was  being  ruled  by  an  uncc 
promising  group  of  insurgents  who  had  instituted  Islamic  law  a 
done  some  good  deeds,  but  had  also  carried  out  public  floggii 
and  beheadings,  and  were  using  Haditha  as  a  base  from  which 
launch  attacks  in  the  region.  In  April 
of  2005  they  had  taken  19  Shia  fisher-  AT  THE  SCENE 

men  to  a  soccer  field  and  slaughtered  _  ~~ 

.  ..   „.      -  ,.  .  Four  more  member; 

them  all.  The  few  policemen  in  town       Kjk)  Company  who  J 

had  resigned  or  fled  to  avoid  similar         with  (iie  convoy  on  t 

fates.  Then,  on  August  1.  roughly  two        "shitty  Anbar  mornim 
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months  before  Kilo  Company  returned  to  Iraq,  six  Marine  snipers 
from  an  Ohio-based  company  of  reservists  had  been  ambushed 
and  killed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  scene  that  was  video- 
taped by  the  insurgents  and  made  available  on  DVDs  in  the  mar- 
ket. Two  days  later  another  14  Marines  from  the  same  reserve 
company  were  killed  when  their  armored  personnel  carrier  was 
destroyed  by  an  improvised  mine.  By  the  end  of  its  tour,  primar- 
ily around  Haditha.  that  company  had  suffered  23  dead  and  36 
wounded,  earning  it  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  having  been  the 
most  badly  mauled  of  any  company  in  the  war  thus  far.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Ohio,  one  of  the  sergeants  described  his  rage  after  the 
destruction  of  the  personnel  carrier.  He  had  busted  into  a  nearby 
house  and  had  barely  restrained  himself  from  shooting  two  wom- 
en and  a  teenage  boy  whom  he  found  inside.  He  said  he  realized 
then  that  he  had  been  too  long  in  Iraq.  He  had  been  there  seven 
months.  He  left  in  September  2005.  when  Kilo  Company  arrived. 

he  Marines  decided  to  clean  out  Haditha  once  and 
for  all.  At  the  start  of  October  they  positioned  about 
3.000  troops  in  an  arc  to  the  south,  west,  and  north, 
around  the  town.  Roughly  700  of  the  troops  were 
from  Pendleton's  Third  Battalion  under  its  new  com- 
mander. Lieutenant  Colonel  Chessani.  The  men  of  Kilo  Com- 
pany were  assigned  the  lead.  They  waited  in  the  desert  west  of 
the  city  center.  Before  the  offensive  began,  they  knelt  with  their 


ants  would.  They  could  do  this  because  of  a  reality  soon  evid 
to  ordinary  grunts  but  stubbornly  denied  by  the  U.S.  comma 
which  was  that  in  Haditha  the  insurgency  enjoyed  widespj 
public  support,  and  all  the  more  so  now  with  American  soldi 
suddenly  walking  around.  The  insurgents  did  not  need  to  c 
suit  with  experts  to  understand  guerrilla  war.  Why  bother 
confront  these  Americans  immediately,  when  you  could  let  th 
pas§  by  and  later  hunt  them  dow  n?  Why  bother  to  go  north 
south  or  south  to  north  when  you  could  simply  stay  at  home" 
Within  hours  the  Marines  had  walked  all  the  way  throi 
Haditha  and  had  reached  the  Euphrates  with  little  to  sh 
Over  the  next  two  weeks  Chessani's  battalion  remained  in  to 
searching  house,  to  house  and  encountering  hardly  any  opp 
tion.  Evidence  of  the  insurgency  was  all  around.  By  the  time 
offensive  was  formally  called  off.  the  Marines  had  netted 
improvised  mines,  several  facilities  for  making  them,  two 
bombs.  14  weapons  caches,  and  a  propaganda  shop  equipr 
with  computers,  copiers,  and  several  thousand  blank  C 
and  audiotapes.  They  had  found  a  note  pinned  to  the  door 
a  mosque,  on  which  a  former  policeman  renounced  his  c 
laboration  with  the  invaders  and  begged  the  insurgents  for  th 
forgiveness.  Finally,  they  had  detained  about  130  suspects 
whom  they  released  about  half  and  shipped  off  the  others 
interrogation.  Against  the  scale  of  the  rebellion,  these  wen 
lusory  accomplishments. 


IN  PRACTICE  THE  RULES  OF  ENGAGEMENT 

rUD  ALLOWED  MARINES  TO  KILL  ANYONE  THEY  BELIEVED 
TO  BE  DANGEROUS.  AND  OTHERS  WHO  GOT  IN  THE  \\  AY. 


helmets  off  and  prayed.  They  expected  intense  resistance  in  the 
form  of  rifle  fire  and  rocket-propelled  grenades.  The  plan  called 
for  them  to  advance  on  foot  on  a  broad  front,  and  to  push  the 
insurgents  through  the  city  until  they  were  backed  against  the 
Euphrates,  where  they  would  surrender  or  die.  The  strategy 
was  odd— as  if  the  Marines  had  forgotten  exactly  which  war 
they  were  in.  Before  dawn  three  bridges  that  crossed  the  river 
were  bombed  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  escape.  Later,  at  a  Bagh- 
dad press  briefing.  Major  General  Rick  Lynch  said.  "We  took 
out  a  portion  of  each  of  those  bridges  to  deny  the  terrorists  and 
foreign  fighters  -the  insurgency— the  ability  to  come  from  north 
to  south,  or  south  to  north,  across  the  Euphrates  River.  It  was 
a  precision  strike  so  that  when  we  indeed  defeat  the  insurgency 
in  these  areas-  and  we're  on  a  glide  path  to  do  that— we  can  go 
back  and  replace  those  segments  of  the  bridges  so  that  the  peo- 
ple in  that  area  can  regain  their  own  freedom  of  movement." 
It  was  a  tid\  plan  for  an  orderly  war,  everything  in  its  place. 
Lynch  contini  ed    'Put  tha  i  chart  up.  please,  the  one 

that  1  just  took  do 

When  the  Marin,  ha,  on  the  first  day  of 

Ramadan.  October  4.  2  town  so  peaceful 

that  at  first  it  seemed  d<   -  •  was  not— that 

thej  were  being  watched  from  h.  id  walls,  and 

that  the  residents  were  playing  it  sa  the  streets. 

The  frustration  was  that  the  insurgents     i  'ally  low, 

and  not  standing  to  light  or  run  away,  as  comei  combat- 


When  Chessani's  battalion  withdrew  in  m 
October,  it  shifted  a  few  miles  to  the  north  a 
settled  into  its  comfortable  quarters  at  the  d; 
above  Haditha.  McConnell  and  his  Kilo  C< 
pany  were  left  behind  to  maintain  a  full-tii 
presence  in  the  center  of  town.  They  set  up  Sparta  Base  in  a  forr 
school  administration  building,  in  a  walled  compound  that  co 
accommodate  their  generators  and  Humvees.  The  perimeter  \ 
reinforced  with  coils  of  concertina  wire,  sandbagged  machine-g 
emplacements,  and  blast  walls  made  of  hesco  barriers— large  d 
filled  cubes  heavy  enough  to  limit  the  effects  of  mortars  and  n> 
ets.  The  administration  building  was  H-shaped  and  low-slung 
contained  about  15  rooms  of  various  sizes,  all  with  linoleum  flex 
and  painted  concrete  walls.  One  of  the  rooms  was  made  into  t 
company's  office  and  called  the  Combat  Operations  Center  T 
others  were  made  into  a  chow  hall  and  a  kitchen.  The  kitch 
once  burned  because  the  cooks  were  not  paying  attention,  but  t 
food  that  was  served  was  surprisingly  good,  and  later  sometin 
included  crab.  Most  of  the  building  was  made  into  general  livi 
quarters,  where  the  men  slept  on  cots  and  kept  their  personal  ge 
including  an  abundance  of  iPods.  vid- 
eo games,  and  DVD  players.  As  a  final  SPARTAN  L 

special  touch  there  was  even  a  make-  „  ,  „  ,. 

.  .~     .  .  ,      .  Corporal  Salinas 

shift  photography  studio  where  Lucian         member  of  the  con% 


Read,  who  had  rejoined  the  company, 
shot  individual  portraits  of  the  men.  De- 
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spite  all  that  is  said  about  difficulties  endured  by  American  forces 
in  Iraq,  as  time  passed  the  Marines  at  Sparta  Base  tended  to  feel 
that,  if  anything,  they  were  not  roughing  it  enough. 
A  sign  on  the  wall  read: 

Habits  of  Thought 
1.  Sturdy  Professionalism 
2  Make  yourself  hard  to  kill. 

3.  No  Better  Friend.  No  Worse  Enemy 

4.  First.  Do  No  Harm 

5.  The  Iraqi  People  are  not  our  enemy,  but  our  enemy 
hides  amongst  them. 

Corollary  1 :  You  have  to  look  at  these  people  as  if  they  are 
trying  to  kill  you.  but  you  can't  treat  them  that  way. 

Corollary  2:  Be  polite,  be  professional,  have  a  plan  to  kill 
everyone  you  meet. 

This  was  standard  Marine  Corps  stuff,  passed  down  from  above. 
It  was  meant  as  a  guide  to  the  war  in  Iraq,  but  it  was  unclear  and 
overwrought.  The  men  of  Kilo  Company  had  a  culture  of  being  as- 
sertive and  tough,  partly  because  of  the  Hell  House  fight  and  the 
publicity  that  had  followed.  But  now  that  this  latest  offensive  had 
fizzled,  they  were  being  asked  to  do  exactly  what?  They  were  wan- 
dering around  Haditha  just  waiting  to  get  hit.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Chessani.  up  at  the  dam.  was  a  strange  guy  to  them.  He  had  a  repu- 
tation of  being  standoffish,  intensely  religious,  and  uncommunica- 
tive: he  seemed  to  know  the  enlisted  men  only  by  the  nametags  on 


was  known  as  a  battle  space,  and  perhaps  it  was  one.  but  if  so  it 
barely  recognizable.  Simply  put.  though  Haditha  was  still  Ian 
controlled  by  the  insurgents,  during  all  the  weeks  prior  to  the 
ings  of  November  19.  the  Marines  of  Kilo  Company  saw  very  1 
action  there.  Battle  space?  They  killed  one  man— a  tow  n  idiot 
insisted  on  crossing  their  perimeter  wire.  They  found  some  mi 
tions  caches  in  sandy  soil  along  the  riverbanks.  They  talkei 
some  tribal  leaders.  But  the  largest  measure  of  their  success  w ■ 
circular  one— the  continuing  discovery  of  improvised  land  mil 
which  were  laid  each  night,  but  which  would  not  have  been  plar 
in  the  first  place  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  American  trc 
in  town.  Indeed,  the  whole  war  had  become  a  chicken-or-egg  q 
tion.  around  and  around  with  no  answer  possible. 

The  enlisted  men  of  Kilo  Company  rarely  philosophized.  M 
had  joined  the  Corps  in  response  to  the  September  1 1  attack 
four  years  past,  but  the  emotions  that  once  had  motivated  them 
been  reduced  by  their  participation  in  an  enormously  bureaucr 
enterprise,  and  by  the  tedium  of  war.  Fine— they  were  proba 
better  soldiers  for  it.  These  were  not  the  taut  warriors  portra 
in  action  movies.  As  they  .shed  their  helmets  and  body  armor,  t 
emerged  as  ordinary  five-foot-nine-inch.  150-pound  middle-cj 
Americans,  sometimes  pimple-faced,  and  often  sort  of  scrawl 
Some  of  them  were  mentally  agile,  and  some  quite  obviousb 
not.  By  the  stringent  standards  of  the  U.S.  military,  they  were  n« 
ways  well  behaved.  At  Sparta  Base  there  was  a  bit  of  illicit  drinki 


THE  EVENTS  OF  XOVEMBER  19  OX  THAI 

DUSTY  HADITHA  STREET  WILL  NEVER  BE  RECONSTRICTEI 
COMPLETELY.  NO  MATTER  WHAT  THE  COURTS  MAY  FIND. 


their  chests,  and  they  felt  he  offered  them  little  guidance  at  best. 
Captain  McConnell  was  a  different  story.  He  was  seen  as  an  ac- 
cessible and  straightforward  guv.  but  also  as  a  military  lifer,  whose 
talks  to  his  men.  though  intended  to  be  inspirational,  were  dulled 
by  Marine  Corps  cliches  and  pre-fabricated  thoughts.  He  was  al- 
ways talking  about  responsibility  and  honor.  He  seemed  sincerely 
to  believe  that  in  Haditha  they  were  fighting  the  global  war  on  ter- 
ror—oh yes.  and  winning  it.  too.  He  insisted  that  the  insurgents  were 
cowards  who  lacked  values,  when  the  opposite  was  evidently  true. 
He  made  Wagnerian  vows  like  "We  will  not  falter  in  the  clashing  of 
spears."  At  Sparta  Base  sometimes  it  got  a  little  thick,  especially  for 
a  place  with  no  enemy  in  sight.  In  fairness,  however,  officers  who 
can  inspire  enlisted  Marines  are  rare,  and  McConnell.  because  he 
was  new,  was  perhaps  just  trying  too  hard. 


M 


eanwhile.  the  Marines  mounted  patrols  every  day, 
often  for  no  better  reason  than  to  spot  something  un- 
usual on  streets  that  to  them  remained  strange.  This 
aid  to  be  an  intelligence-based  war.  but  the  in- 
:e  was  poor.  Sometimes  the  Marines  detained 
men  whose  names  appeared  on  their  lists:  more  often  they  went  into 
ked  a  few  questions,  and  walked  away  empty-handed.  Of- 
ficially their  rules  of  |  were  only  slightly  more  restrictive 
than  those  tha  he  free  hunting  in  Fallujah.  with 
their  tolerance  for  the  killing  of  people  who  got  in  the  way.  In  Ha- 
ditha. however,  there                   insaDaroi     1.  Re.       -elv  the  city 


a  touch  of  pornography.  There  are  rumors  about  the  use  of : 
ics  as  well.  But  the  unit's  morale  was  good  enough,  largely  beca. 
the  men  had  become  close  friends.  They  liked  motorcycles,  tl 
liked  cars,  they  liked  guns.  They  especially  liked  girls  a  lot.  So 
could  not  speak  without  fuck.  For  instance,  they  fucking  did 
want  to  be  in  Iraq.  Not  anymore,  if  they  ever  did.  Those  w  ho  w 
returning  felt  they  had  come  back  way  too  fucking  soon.  And 
they  did  not  respect  the  Iraqi  culture— who  the  fuck  would?  Ir 
men  wear  man-dresses.  Iraqi  men  think  everyone  wants  to  e 
fuck  their  precious  wives.  Iraqi  men  kill  their  own  people,  then  ti 
around  and  kill  Marines.  It*s  fucking  bullshit.  God  should  paintt 
the  genuine  bastards  so  the  Marines  could  then  blow  them  aw 
Sometimes  on  the  streets  of  Haditha  it  seemed  like  every  m 
would  get  splattered. 

But  the  Marines  did  not  sit  around  Sparta  Base  and  worn  t 
to  death.  They  talked  about  other  things,  their  exploits,  their  pai 
binges,  the  really  dumb  moves  of  their  friends.  They  laughed  a 
gave  each  other  hard  times.  They  gave  each  other  names.  When  tl 
mounted  their  patrols,  they  went  up  and  down  the  designated  stre 
and  did  their  jobs  as  they  were  told.  Be 
polite  and  have  a  plan  to  kill  everyone  you 
meet?  Yes.  sir.  roger  that,  and  on  streets 
like  these  that  would  mean  shooting  the 
guy  from  up  close,  sir.  at  any  false  move 
on  his  part— is  that  what  you  mean  b>  a 
plan?  If  the  counter-insurgency  mission 
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in  Haditha  seemed  half-cocked,  so  did  any  real  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  Iraq,  but  that  was  for  others  to  decide— not  for  the  sol- 
diers who  had  to  carry  out  the  fights.  The  Marines  of  Kilo  Com- 
pany were  well-intentioned  guys  who  took  pride  in  their  con- 
ventional battlefield  skills  and,  partly  as  a  result,  now  just  wanted 
to  go  home.  As  a  group  they  were  not  like  people  who  join  the 
police  for  the  satisfaction  of  hurting  others.  They  were  more  like 
people  who  join  Outward  Bound.  Until  the  killings  of  November 
19.  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  Haditha  they  abused  the  fucking 
Iraqis  even  once. 

Then  suddenly  on  Route  Chestnut  Guzman  and  Crossan  were 
wounded,  Terrazas  was  torn  in  two,  and  Sergeant  Wuterich  was 
calling  for  backup.  The  events  that  followed  will  never  be  recon- 
structed completely,  no  matter  what  the  courts  may  find.  Through 
the  dust  and  noise  on  that  Haditha  street,  they  played  out  in  a 
jumble  of  semi-autonomous  actions,  complicated  by  perceptions 
that  had  been  narrowed  by  the  attack  and  further  confused  by  the 
ambiguities  associated  with  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  on  foreign 
ground.  Some  of  the  Marines  may  have  suspected  that  a  line  had 
been  crossed,  and  that  crimes  might  have  been  committed,  but  in 
the  urgency  of  the  moment  it  would  have  seemed  less  likely  then 
than  it  seems  now,  and  even  today  the  principal  view  of  those  in- 
volved is  anger  that  the  accusations  are  cheap,  and  that  Kilo 
Company  has  been  unfairly  singled  out.  There  is  probably  a 
feeling  of  remorse  as  well,  but,  to  generalize,  it  is  regret  that  the 
killing  of  noncombatants  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  intentions  of 
the  men,  and  that  the  story  cannot  somehow  be  taken  back  and 
run  all  over  again. 

IV 

From  House  to  House 

The  boom  of  the  land  mine  exploding  was  heard  throughout 
Haditha.  Immediately  afterward  the  city  went  quiet,  except 
near  the  convoy,  from  which  the  Marines  piled  out  shouting.  Some 
ran  back  to  the  shattered  Humvee  to  render  aid  as  they  could;  the 
others  quickly  settled  down,  and  indeed  milled  around  uncer- 
tainly until  Wuterich  ordered  them  to  spread  out  into  defensive 
positions.  It  was  still  barely  7:15  in  the  morning,  the  Humvee  boiled 
with  black  smoke,  and  the  possibility  existed  that  its  destruction 
marked  the  start  of  an  ambush  that  would  now  expand  into  over- 
lapping attacks  with  automatic  fire  and  rocket-propelled  grenades. 
All  through  Iraq  the  insurgents  were  laying  such  lethal  traps.  For 
the  moment,  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  showed  no  sign 
of  activity,  though  certainly  they  contained  people  lying  low.  if 
only  out  of  fear. 

Again  it  is  important  to  face  the         C   for  an  expanded 
realities  here.  According  to  counter-         \     portrait  gallery 
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insurgency  doctrine,  these  people  i     Qf  kilo  company, 

were  not  necessarily  the  enemy,  but  v   GO  TO  VFCOM 

Terrazas  was  nonetheless  spilling 

his  guts  into  their  street.  Among  these  very  houses  was  one 
where  the  Marines  had  discovered  a  bomb  factory  just  a  few 
days  before.  Moreover,  even  if  the  neighbors  were  not  directly 
involved,  they  must  have  known  the  location  of  this  land  mine, 
which  could  not  have  been  planted  without  the  locals  taking 
notice.  Surely  some  residents  could  have  found  a  way  to  warn 
the  patrol:  if  they  were  not  the  enemy,  surely  some  could  have 
acknowledged  that  Kilo  Company  during  its  stay  in  Haditha 
had  been  showing  goodwill  and  restraint.  But  no,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  to  these  people  Terrazas  was  just  another  dead  Ameri- 
can, like  roadkill.  and  «ood  riddance  contini  ed  on  pagi   \$q 
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i  ny  actress,  or  actress- 
model,  who  dares  join  the  ranks  of  Bond  Girls  inevi- 
tably finds  herself  competing  with  some  of  the  most 
stunning  glimpses  of  hotness  ever  recorded  on  film. 
In  its  21  outings,  the  James  Bond  franchise  has 
given  moviegoers  a  number  of  unforgettable  visions 
with  unforgettable  names,  such  as  Ursula  Andress 
in  the  role  of  the  knife-belt-equipped  Honey  Ryder 
[Dr.  No,  1 962)  and  Honor  Blackman  as  the  school- 
boy's all-time  favorite,  Pussy  Galore  (Go/dfmger, 
1 964),  not  to  mention  Lois  Chiles  as  the  highly  tal- 
ented Dr.  Holly  Goodhead  [Moonraker,  1979). 

Eva  Green  is  up  to  something  completely  differ- 
ent in  playing  Vesper  Lynd  for  the  latest  installment, 
Casino  Royale,  out  this  month  from  Sony  Pictures. 
Call  her  the  first  Bond  Woman.  Dispatched  by  the 
British  government  to  keep  watch  over  the  special 
agent  (now  played  by  the  steel-eyed  Daniel  Craig, 
of  Munich  and  Layer  Cake)  as  he  goes  up  against 
a  terror-funding  baddie  in  a  high-stakes  poker 
match,  she  does  a  lot  more  than  swing  her  hips 
and  whistle. 

Our  story  begins  before  Bond  has  attained 
double-O  status,  before  he  has  become  skilled  in 
the  art  of  discarding  babes  at  whim.  Vesper,  who's 
more  the  evening-gown  than  bikini  type,  disman- 
tles his  heart  over  the  course  of  requisite  fistfights 
and  car  flips,  thereby  rendering  him  the  lady-killer 
we  all  know  and  love.  Based  on  Ian  Fleming's  first 
007  novel,  Casino  Royale  is  the  Bond  origin  tale, 
and  it's  nothing  like  the  1 967  Peter  Sellers  spoof  of 
the  same  title. 

Green,  a  Parisian  who  speaks  English  with 
greater  fluency  than  the  person  writing  this  squib, 
endeared  herself  to  fans  of  high-toned  cinematic 
nudity  with  her  moist  debut  in  Bernardo  Berto- 
lucci's  The  Dreamers,  a  2003  meditation  on  the 
French  student  radicalism  of  '68  and  the  spirited, 
incestuous  bathtub  frolics  that  may  have  accom- 
panied it.  The  actress  made  herself  all  the  more 
lovable  when  she  publicly  criticized  director  Rid- 
ley Scott  for  whittling  down  her  sex  scenes  in  the 
2005  Crusades  epic,  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

V/VeGreen!  -JIMWINDOLF 
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Eva  Green,  photographed 

at  Spring  Studios,  in  Londoi 

on  July  22,  2006. 
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inherited  the  family  newspaper  empire,  at  age  29, 

he  is  navigating  that  legacy  through  perilous  times. 

engaging  in  a  turf  war  with  Rupert  Murdoch 

and  maintaining  a  friendship  with  Tony  Blair — 

despite  attacks  on  the  prime  minister  hy  the  powerful  %»± 

Rothermere  flagship,  the  Daily  Mail.  But  the  viscount  s 

anchor  to  both  past  and  future,  KATE  REARDOX 

finds,  is  his  beautiful,  talented  wife.  Claudia,  and 

Feme  Park,  the  serene  Palladian  house  they've 

built  in  the  English  countrvside 
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HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Feme  Park,  Viscounf 

and  Viscountess 

^         Rothermere's  home 

J?™  in  Dorset,  England, 

photographed  on 

June  11,2006. 
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t  the 

age  of  29,  Viscount  Rothermere  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Britain. 
He  inherited  the  chairmanship  and  control 
of  a  newspaper  empire  that  owns,  among 
other  things,  100  regional  newspapers,  the 
Evening  Standard,  and  the  Daily  Mail.  Opin- 
ion was  divided  as  to  whether  this  affable 
fellow  had  also  inherited  the  genius  of  two 
great  newspapermen:  his  great-grandfather 
the  first  Viscount  Rothermere  and  great- 
great  uncle  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  in  1894 
took  over  the  company  which  would  later 
become  the  Daily  Mail  and  General  Trust. 

Eight  years  on,  Sir  Max  Hastings,  one- 
time editor  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Evening  Standard,  says,  "Jonathan  [Viscount 
Rothermere]  is  passionately  committed  to 
the  Rothermere  tradition,  whereby  his  news- 
papers are  journalism-led.  The  family  un- 
derstand, as  some  other  proprietors  do  not, 
that  it  is  essential  to  invest  in  the  journalism 

to  get  the  financial  results I  have  never 

forgotten  a  lunch  with  Jonathan  shortly  be- 
fore an  election,  at  which  he  asked  me,  'Who 
will  the  Standard  come  out  for?'  It  would 
be  unthinkable  for  most  proprietors  to  give 
an  editor  that  degree  of  discretion." 

And  it  seems  that  Jonathan  certainly  has 
balls.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  he  is  en- 
gaged in  an  entertaining  proprietor  war 
with  Rupert  Murdoch.  Both  men  have 
launched  free  London  newspapers,  aimed  at 
the  under-30s  who  are  so  attractive  to  adver- 
tisers. Jonathan  is  no  stranger  to  the  seem- 
ingly counter-intuitive  world  of  free  papers; 
he  hugely  enjoyed  launching  the  first  free 
morning  paper,  Metro,  which  has  been  a 
success.  But  there  certainly  isn't  room  for 
both  Jonathan's  new  London  Lite  and  Mur- 
doch's Thelondonpaper,  and  Rothermere 
won  the  first  round  by  beating  Murdoch  to 
publication  by  a  week. 

The  jewel  in  Jonathan's  crown  is  the  Daily 
Mail,  a  newspaper  so  powerful  that  its  influ- 
ence has  been  said  to  equal  a  Cabinet  min- 
ister's. It's  also  a  paper  that  doesn't  inspire 
ambivalence.  Jonathan  attributes  this  to  its 
strong  viewpoint,  which  he  describes  as 
pragmatic  and  middle-class.  "There  are  a 
number  of  people  who  look  at  the  world  in 
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"Part  of  the  garden 

here  is  my  legaev," 

says  Claudia  Rothermere. 

"I  do  it  for  the  future." 


(1)  Eleanor,  aged  10.  (2)  The  Rot  her  me  res' 
four  children  on  swings.  (3)  Theodora,  five, 
and  Claudia  flank  two-year-old  Iris  on  Teddy, 
the  donkey.  (4)  Twelve-year-old  Vexe,  on  his 
Welsh  Monntain-Thoroughbred  cross,  races 
his  mother.  Claudia,  on  her  Thoroughbred. 
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a  certain,  more  liberal  way,"  he  says.  "The 
Mail  challenges  that,  and  shakes  that  view, 
and  they  find  that  disconcerting." 

But  the  key  to  Jonathan  is  that  he  is  not 
the  Daily  Mail.  For  example,  he  is  known 
to  be  friendly  with  Tony  and  Cherie  Blair,  a 
couple  who  are  far  from  popular  in  the  eyes 
of  the  paper.  In  a  2004  interview  in  Tlie  In- 
dependent he  said,  "My  views  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  views  of  the  newspaper,  and  [the 
Blairs  and  I]  have  a  relationship  outside  it. 
Do  I  think  they  are  overjoyed  by  the  attacks? 
No.,  I  don't.  But  I  think  they  realize  that  I 
don't  edit  the  newspaper  and  that  I  allow 
Paul  [Dacre,  the  paper's  editor]  to  do  that, 
and  they  respect  the  decision  I  have  made." 

This  stance  affects  Jonathan  and  his 
wife  Claudia's  personal  profile  and 
habits  of  going  out.  Or,  in  their  case, 
staying  in.  Although  they  have  ev- 
ery possible  bauble  (money,  influence,  youth, 
and  looks)  which  would  qualify  them  for 
global  social  superstardom,  neither  is  faintly 
interested.  Speaking  at  the  imposing  coun- 
try house  they  recently  built  in  Dorset.  Clau- 
dia says,  "Thank  goodness  we  didn't  choose 
that.  Jonathan  is  very  private  and  family- 
orientated,  and  so  am  I." 

Jonathan  adds  pertinently,  "I'm  shy, 
Claudia's  shy.  If  you  are  shy  and  you  com- 
bine that  with  going  to  a  party  and  some- 
one is  not  being  rude  to  you  but  ignoring 
you  on  purpose,  and  their  friends  are  also 
ignoring  you,  because  your  paper  has  done 
a  hatchet  job  on  them,  it's  quite  disconcert- 
ing. And  at  the  end  of  the  day,  my  first  love 
is  the  newspaper." 

Now,  in  the  fourth  generation,  that  love 
is  virtually  a  genetic  imperative.  (The  first 
Lord  Rothermere  was  one  of  the  men  paro- 
died as  Lord  Copper,  proprietor  of  the  Meg- 
alopolitan  Newspaper  Corporation,  in  Eve- 
lyn Waugh's  novel  Scoop,  while  Jonathan's 
father,  the  third  Viscount  Rothermere,  Vere, 
vastly  improved  the  company's  financial 
health.)  Jonathan  was  swaddled  in  newspa- 
pers, and  after  a  stint  in  high  school  in  Con- 
necticut, which  engendered  a  love  of  Amer- 
ica, he  spent  his  formative  years  working 
his  way  around  the  business. 

Editorial  autonomy  and  journalist  appre- 
ciation may  be  a  Rothermere  "thing,"  but 
their  continued  application  also  stems  from 
Jonathan's  personal  experience.  During  his 
pre-inheritance  scamper  throughout  the 
newspaper  business  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Daily  Record  and  Sunday  Mail  in 
Glasgow.  While  he  enjoyed  it,  he  thinks 
journalism  is  a  difficult  job.  "You  are  only 
as  good  as  the  last  story,  or  the  story  you 
are  working  on  next,  so  you  get  these  ups 
and  downs,"  he  says.  "When  you  have  a 
good  story  and  a  good  show  in  the  paper 
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you  feel  great.  But  then  when  you're  not 
working  on  a  story,  or  can't  find  one,  then 
you  get  these  terrible  lows  and  think,  That's 

it,  I'm  finished Management  is  much 

easier  than  being  a  journalist." 

Octavius  Black,  the  managing  director  of 
the  consulting  firm  the  Mind  Gym  and  an 
old  friend  of  the  Rothermeres',  remembers 
visiting  them  during  that  period.  "Jonathan 
had  just  had  his  first  article  published;  he 
was  quite  pleased  in  a  modest  way.  Chuffed 
to  have  his  first  byline,  and  self-aware  enough 
to  know  why  he'd  got  it,"  says  Black.  "Later, 
when  I  holidayed  with  them  in  Jamaica, 
Claudia  came  down,  all  the  proud  wife,  say- 
ing, 'Jonathan's  just  got  a  promotion!'  He 
raised  an  eyebrow  and  said,  'No  kidding— we 
know  why  that  is.' 

"He's  very  self-deprecating,"  Black  con- 
tinues, "which  I  suspect  among  newspaper 
barons  is  a  rare  trait.  He's  great  at  teasing  or 
joshing— we're  always  taking  the  piss  out  of 
each  other.  He's  extraordinarily  self-aware, 
and  most  people  in  that  situation  are,  in  my 
experience,  high  on  self-delusion." 

What  Jonathan  does  know  is 
that  he  has  inherited  a  his- 
toric newspaper  company. 
"The  boardroom  was  moved 
[to  the  current  headquarters]  by  his  father, 
piece  of  wood  by  piece  of  wood,  from  Fleet 
Street,"  says  Jonathan's  friend  Charles  Dun- 
stone,  the  founder  and  chief  executive  of  the 
Carphone  Warehouse  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Daily  Mail  and 
General  Trust.  "When  you  sit  in  there,  what- 
ever's  going  on  in  the  world,  however  it  might 
feel  that  day,  there's  a  great  sense  of  histo- 
ry—that this  organization  has  been  telling 
the  stories  that  are  going  on  in  the  world  for 
a  very  long  time  and  they  ve  seen  some 
wonderful  things  and  some  terrible  things. 
But  in  the  end,  life  keeps  going,  and  it's  quite 
good  at  making  sure  you  have  a  sense  of 
what  a  small  part  you  are  in  the  whole  jour- 
ney of  that  company,  or  the  world,  and  that 
you  mustn't  over-react  to  things." 

And  responsibility  comes  with  that  in- 
heritance. "If  I  crash  Carphone  Warehouse 
into  the  ground,"  explains  Dunstone,  "I'm  a 
stupid  idiot,  but  I  made  it  and  I  destroyed  it. 
I  think  it's  much  more  difficult  when  you're 
asked  to  look  after  a  dynasty,  because  if  it's 
really  successful,  people  have  a  tendency  to 
say,  'Well,  he  inherited,'  and  if  you  make  a 
mess  of  it,  everyone  will  jump  up  and  down 
on  you.  So  you  sort  of  can't  win."  There- 
fore, he  notes,  "it's  hard  to  really  make  peo- 
ple feel  terribly  sorry  for  you,  but  as  with  ev- 
erything, the  reality  [is  that]  there's  more 
pressure  than  it  might  first  appear." 

And  the  newspaper  business  is  facing 
uncertain  times.  Warren  Buffett  has  said, 
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The  south  front  of  feme  Park.  (2)  Eleanor  frolics  on  the  lawn. 
The  original  18th-century  stable  block,  where  the  horse  bedding 
nade  of  shredded  newspapers.  (4)  In  the  library,  a  bronze 
tue  of  the  first  Lord  Rothermere  and  a  photo  of  the  first  Vere 
Harmsworth  (second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Rothermere).  taken 
on  the  Western  Front  of  World  War  I  on  the  day  before 
he  nas  killed.  Above  the  mantel,  a  portrait  of  Lord  Norrhclittc. 
(5)  Jonathan  and  Claudia  in  the  drawing  room.  (6)  Claudia  in 
her  kitchen  garden.  (7)  A  \\l\s  of  the  Dorset  countryside. 
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"The  economics  of  newspapers  are  very, 
very  close  to  certain  to  deteriorate  over  the 
next  10  to  20  years.  I  see  nothing  that  will 
turn  around  the  erosion  from  both  the  circu- 
lation and  advertising  standpoints."  So  Jon- 
athan's  plan  is  all  about  diversification.  He 
wants  to  "make  the  transition  from  a  news- 
paper company  to  an  online  company,  and 
also  to  diversify  the  portfolio  away  from  just 
newspapers  to  other  areas  so  we  are  less  de- 
pendent on  the  U.K so  we've  got  a  broad- 
er base  of  operations." 
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Jonathan's  domestic  life  is  less  stress- 
ful. Fifteen  years  ago  his  late  and 
much-loved  mother,  an  exuberant 
woman  known  as  Bubbles,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  bookish,  Oxford-educated 
Claudia  Clemence,  one  of  three  wealthy, 
beautiful  sisters.  A  fancy  wedding  with  a  re- 
ception at  Claridge's  (which  Claudia  remem- 
bers as  "600  people  I  didn't  know")  and  four 
children  later  (from  a  previous  relationship 
Jonathan  also  has  an  18-year-old  son  who 
lives  in  New  Zealand),  they  recently  finished 
building  Feme  Park.  It's  a  grandly  beautiful 
dollhouse  of  a  home,  set  in  picturesque  roll- 
ing parkland,  deep  in  the  Dorset  countryside. 
Now  that  the  monumental  task  of  build- 
ing the  house  is  finished,  Claudia  has  dis- 
covered a  new  passion,  in  gardening.  Rather 
than  dabble,  she  has  hurled  herself  at  the 
garden.  "I  just  felt  overwhelmed  with  desire 
to  anchor  it  to  the  landscape  and  create 
something  soft  and  beautiful,"  she  says  in 
her  gentle,  precise  voice.  "If  you're  lucky 
enough  to  create  a  house,  you  should  try  to 
create  a  garden  and  plant  trees.  I  don't  think 
people  take  planting  seriously  enough.  Part 
of  the  garden  here  is  my  legacy.  I  don't  think 
of  it  for  myself;  I  don't  do  it  to  show  off.  I 
do  it  for  the  future,  and  in  doing  so  I  get  a 
lot  of  contentment."  As  soon  as  Claudia 
realized  how  much  she  didn't  know,  she  en- 
rolled at  the  English  Garden  School,  which 
she  continues  to  attend,  while  Jonathan  and 
their  children  tease  her  relentlessly  about 
her  geeky  new  hobby. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Claudia  does 
nothing  lightly;  for  example,  the  choice  of 
Quinlan  Terry,  the  distinguished  classical 
architect,  to  design  Feme.  'He  also  designed 
the  Gothic,  turreted  castle  Fort  Brecqhou,  on 
a  tiny  island  in  the  English  Channel,  for  the 
Telegraph  Group  owners  Sir  David  and  Sir 
Frederick  Barclay.)  Speaking  at  his  insanely 
charming,  Dickensian  rabbit  warren  of  an 
office  (complete  with  outdoor  loo:  "People 
don't  spend  long  in  there  in  the  winter,"  he 
notes)  amid  Constable  country  in  Essex,  he 
says,  "She  knew  quite  a  bit,  and  had  done 
her  research  before  she  came  to  me." 

Claudia  and  Quinlan  were  a  good  match 
She  eschews  the  continued  on  pagi 
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ake  it  off,  take  it 
off!  cried  a  voice  in  the  rear— so  they  did, 
for  Annie  Leibovitz's  camera.  John  Len- 
non,  Sly  Stallone,  and  Lauren  Hutton  took 
it  all  off;  Cindy  Crawford  dropped  every- 
thing but  a  snake;  Demi  Moore  flouted 
her  pregnant  belly  on  Vanity  Fair's  cover. 
In  Leibovitz's  new  book,  A  Photogra- 
pher's Life,  1990-2005,  out  this  month 
from  Random  House,  the  photographer, 
pregnant,  gets  naked,  too.  (Her  daughter 
was  born  near  Leibovitz's  52nd  birthday, 
and  her  twins  by  a  surrogate  mother  four 
years  later.)  Leibovitz's  latest  work  re- 
counts a  life  beyond  glitz. 

She  divined  early  on  that  celebrity 
images  were  essentially  logos,  best  re- 
membered if  graphic,  vividly  colored, 
and  goofy  or  outrageous.  Leibovitz  be- 
came so  popular  that  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Portrait  Gallery  ran  out  of  toilet 
paper  and  paper  towels  during  her  show 
there.  Having  begun  as  a  photojournalist, 
she  returned  to  black-and-white  gravity 
around  the  time  Susan  Sontag  became 
her  partner,  in  the  late  80s.  She  took 
snaps  of  her  jolly  family,  brooding  pic- 
tures of  war's  aftermath,  landscapes,  and 
celebrity  portraits  afflicted  with  terminal 
seriousness,  in  color  that  edged  into  the 
zone  of  twilight. 

Though  Sontag  once  wrote,  "To  pho- 
tograph people  is  to  violate  them.  .  .  . 
It  turns  people  into  objects  that  can  be 
symbolically  possessed,"  she  let  Leibo- 
vitz photograph  her  intimately  and  often: 
with  friends,  asleep;  in  the  bathtub,  one 
hand  covering  her  mastectomy  scar; 
receiving  chemotherapy;  dying;  dead. 
These  pictures  murmur  that  beyond  the 
kingdom  of  studio  lights  and  fame  lies  a 
complicated  land  that  cameras  can  cole 
nize  but  cannot  rule,     -vickigoldf 
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silver-haired  statesman,  making  movies  and  speaking  out  for  a  basic 
American  decency.  Yet.  open  as  George  Clooney  may  seem. 
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he  calls  to  mind.  That's  not  unintentional,  learns  RICH  COHEN. 

who  visits  Casa  Clooney  for  a  chat  about  the  producer-actor-director's  latest 

film.  The  Good  German;  his  plan  to  cause  a  New  York  media  meltdown: 

and  what  his  Aunt  Rosemary  (the  Britney  Spears  of  her  day) 

taught  him  about  keeping  fame  on  a  leash 
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merica  projects  two 
kinds  of  power  in  the  world:  hard  power,  which  is  tanks,  jets, 
and  missiles,  and  soft  power,  which,  at  the  moment,  is  George 
Clooney.  He  is  dashing,  and  charming;  his  hair  glistens;  his  dark, 
soupy,  saloon-singer  eyes  shine.  He  is  thinking  and  saying  just  the 
right  thing  at  just  the  right  moment.  He  is  against  the  war  and  for 
the  people  and  stands  up  to  the  bullies.  He  put  David  O.  Russell 
in  a  choke  hold  during  the  filming  of  Tliree  Kings  because  he  did 
not  like  the  bullying  ways  of  the  director.  Years  ago,  while  filming 
a  TV  pilot,  he  got  in  the  face  of  a  producer  because  the  producer 
made  a  girl  cry.  O.K.  That's  just  two  dots.  But  connect  them  and 
you  begin  to  see  the  picture. 

Clooney  was  the  first  winner  at  the  Academy  Awards  this 
year,  and  when  he  stood  up,  and  he  looked  fantastic,  and  glit- 
tered like  a  jewel,  he  was  talking  for  all  of  us.  Like  they  say  in 
the  movies,  "Someday,  a  hero  will  rise."  Behind  him  was  a  whole 
library  of  movies  starred  in,  produced,  and  directed,  a  shelf  sur- 
prisingly deep  for  a  man  who  did  not  break  out  until  he  was  in 
his  30s  (he's  45  now),  with  his  starring  role  in  the  TV  hospital 
drama  ER.  Sure,  there  were  some  dogs,  One  Fine  Day  and  Bat- 
man &  Robin,  but  ever  since  he  made  that  key  decision— that  if 
he  was  going  down,  he  was  going  down  swinging— the  titles  have 
been  (mostly)  excellent:  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?;  Three  Kings; 
Out  of  Sight;  The  Perfect  Storm;  Ocean's  Eleven;  Confessions  of  a 
Dangerous  Mind,  which  Clooney  directed;  Good  Night,  and  Good 
Luck— he  co-wrote  and  directed  that— and  Intolerable  Cruelty. 
He's  now  filming  Ocean's  Thirteen— the  poster  of  which  he  says 
should  read,  "Ocean's  Thirteen  . . .  better  than  Ocean's  Twelve." 

His  new  movie,  directed  by  Steven  Soderbergh  and  co-starring 
Cate  Blanchett,  is  The  Good  German.  "I  will  tell  you  right 
now— she  will  win  the  Oscar,"  Clooney  says.  "She's  the  best  ac- 
tor working  today.  Not  actress,  she's  an  actor.  Intimidating,  in  a 
way,  to  work  with  an  actor  that  good."  Shot  in  black  and  white, 
it's  an  homage  to  the  wartime  noirs,  in  which  the  American  hero 
gets  lost  in  the  muck  of  old  Europe.  "Everybody's  right  and  ev- 
erybody's wrong,"  he  told  me.  "Everybody's  a  little  dirty  along 
the  way."  It's  a  kind  of  smoothie,  with  ingredients  consisting  of 
equal  parts  Chinatown,  The  Third  Man,  and  Casablanca.  It's  as 
if  Clooney  took  a  machine  back  through  time  to  make  a  movie 
with  Billy  Wilder. 

It  can  and  has  been  argued  that  Clooney  is  the  last  of  the 
old-time  movie  stars,  a  throwback  to  Jimmy  Stewart  or  Gregory 
Peck,  or  the  master  himself,  Cary  Grant,  the  only  American  ac- 
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tor  who  radiates  a  calming  sense  of  adulthood,  the  only  grown- 
up in  the  room.  It's  this  persona— the  decent  man  in  a  cockeyed 
world  gone  wrong— that  he  carries  from  role  to  role  and  that 
makes  you  cheer  him  the  way  the  studio  audience  used  to  cheer 
every  time  Fonzie  came  on  the  set.  Maybe  he's  a  doctor,  maybe 
he's  a  convict,  but  Clooney  is  always  Clooney  the  way  Gable  was 
always  Gable. 

It's  not  just  his  looks,  or  fabulous  gift  for  bullshit,  but 
his  political  stands,  evident  in  the  movies  he  makes.  He 
was  at  the  awards  for  Syriana,  a  Stephen  Gaghan  pic- 
ture in  which  Clooney  played  (get  this)  a  conscience- 
ridden  C.l.A.  agent  lost  in  a  hall  of  mirrors,  and  no 
matter  how  fast  or  far  you  ride,  ka-bam!  And  let's  face 
it,  that's  America  in  the  world  today.  He  got  fat  to  play 
the  role,  and  acted  up  a  storm,  and  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  let  himself  be  tortured.  He  was  tied  to  a  chair  and  beaten  in 
this  scene,  and  when,  in  a  fit  of  Method,  he  went  wild  and  turned 
over  the  chair,  he  was  badly  injured.  For  a  time,  when  blowing 
his  nose,  he  thought  he  was  blowing  snot  but  was  really  blowing 
spinal  fluid. 

Did  Lee  Strasberg  ever  expectorate  spinal  fluid? 
He  got  the  award  for  that  one— best  supporting.  He  was  also 
there  for  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck— his  movies  had  eight 
nominations  in  all— which  he  co-wrote,  directed,  and  acted  in. 
(Clooney  recently  dissolved  his  longtime  producing  partner- 
ship with  director  Steven  Soderbergh,  with  whom  he  has  made, 
among  others,  Solaris,  Out  of  Sight,  and  Ocean's  Eleven.  "Two 
years  ago  we  announced  we  were  only  going  to  run  till  2006," 
he  told  me.  "We  just  felt  things  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  an 
end.")  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  was  shot  in  black  and  white 
(so  that  old  news  footage  could  be  blended  with  new  scenes)  and 
was  righteous  in  an  Ezekiel-in-the-desert  sort  of  way,  a  retelling 
of  the  prime-time  battle  between  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy,  which  was  really  a  thinly  disguised  fable 
about  Fox  News  and  the  Bush  administration— a  cry  in  the  face 
of  barking  dogs. 

Clooney  was  cool  and  sharp  in  his  acceptance  speech,  but 
what  he  said  was  less  important  than  what  he  was  doing— he  was 
surfing,  riding  the  crest  of  outrage  that  was  pouring  out  of  Hol- 
lywood. Here  was  a  man  who  had  stood  up  and  was  not  scared 
by  the  power  of  Washington  or  the  madness  of  Republicans 
or  the  madness  of  war.  O.K.,  so  maybe  he  was  a  little  too  self- 
satisfied.  Think  of  the  studio  head  in  the  Coen  brothers'  Barton 
Fink  talking  to  the  screenwriter:  "This  is  a  wrestling  picture.  The 
audience  wants  to  see  action,  adventure,  wrestling,  and  plenty  of 
it.  They  don't  want  to  see  a  guy  wrestling  with  his  soul— well,  all 
right,  a  little  bit  for  the  critics— but  you  make  it  the  carrot  that 
wags  the  dog."  And  maybe  he  spoke  a  little  too  much  about  the 
historical  greatness  of  the  movie  industry.  "We  talked  about  civil 
rights  when  it  wasn't  really  popular,"  he  said,  "and  we,  you  know, 
we  bring  up  subjects.  This  academy,  this  group  of  people,  gave 
Hattie  McDaniel  an  Oscar  in  1939,  when  blacks  were  still  sitting 
in  the  backs  of  theaters."  Hattie  McDaniel?  Didn't  she  play  Mam- 
my in  Gone  with  the  Wind?  Isn't  that  kind  of  like  giving  the  wom- 
an on  the  syrup  bottle  an  award  for  her  portrayal  of  Aunt  Jemi- 
ma? But  Clooney  is  a  movie  star,  and  was  speaking  his  mind, 
and  not  a  jokester  like  Jon  Stewart,  and  not  a  funny  man  like 
Ben  Stiller,  but  a  pop  aristocrat-Atticus  Finch  standing  down 
the  mob  that  wants  to  lynch  that  poor  Negro.  And  so  a  miracle 
had  happened:  an  adult  had  appeared  in  a  world  of  children. 
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a  senior  in  a  nation  of  sophomores.  Hand- 
some, gray-haired,  thin-hipped,  dark-eyed 
George  Clooney.  the  last  American  man. 

George  Clooney  lives  in  Studio  City,  just 
over  the  ridge  from  Beverly  Hills.  To  get 
there,  you  drive  on  big  roads  and  small,  and, 
for  a  time,  hug  the  rocks  along  Mulholland. 
the  world  spread  below,  all  those  neighbor- 
hoods and  fields  glowing  beneath  a  chemical 
fog.  It  feels  as  if  you  are  ascending,  higher  and 
higher,  up  to  a  Shangri-la.  where  the  master, 
who  sits  cross-legged  and  drinks  herbal  tea, 
will  answer  just  three  questions:  What's  up 
with  you  and  Soderbergh?  Do  celebrities  feel 
pain  and  die  like  the  rest  of  us?  Who  are  you 
dating?  You  press  the  button  on  the  securi- 
ty box  and  identify  yourself,  then  follow 
the  driveway  through  the  overhanging  trees, 
past  a  potbellied  pig  crossing  sign,  past 
a  casa  de  clooney  sign,  to  the  sort  of 
stolid  English  Tudor  you  expect  to  find  in 
Connecticut  horse  country. 

Did  you  know  the  Tudor  was  the  McMan- 
sion  of  its  day? 

The  star  is  waiting  in  front,  in  a  black  T-shirt 
and  jeans,  white  shoes  without  socks.  He  is 
not  tall  and  not  short— just  the  perfect  movie- 
star  height,  his  head  a  notch  too  big  for  his 
body,  which  is  so  slender  it  shimmers  like  a 
hologram,  as  if  only  his  dark,  intelligent  face 
were  real.  It's  one  of  his  great  skills  on-screen: 
you  can  actually  see  him  thinking,  doing  the 
math.  The  foyer  is  massive,  a  tremendous 
chandelier  creaking  overhead,  a  broad  stair- 
case leading  God  knows  where.  It  feels  less 
like  a  real  house  than  like  the  idea  of  a  house, 
a  dream  of  adulthood.  There  is  a  picture  of 
Clooney  with  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  downstairs 
bathroom,  another  of  the  star  on  the  set  of 
Three  Kings,  in  fatigues,  staring.  Don  Knotts- 
like.  into  the  barrel  of  his  own  Ml  6. 

We  sit  in  the  family  room,  beneath  a 
pitched  roof  and  rafters.  A  door  is  open  and 
you  can  hear  water  circulating  in  the  pool 
and  the  gurgle  of  a  hot  tub.  There  is  a  wet 
bar  in  the  corner.  Clooney  yawns,  stretches. 
His  voice  is  deep,  his  mind  roams.  He  slips 
off  his  shoes,  puts  his  feet  on  the  coffee  table. 
A  muted  TV  set  is  turned  to  CNN,  which 
shows  a  computer  image  of  a  decapitated 
plane  spiraling  into  the  sea.  He  picks  dust  off 
his  pants.  He  says  The  Big  Lebowski  "is  the 
funniest  stoner  movie— that  and  Dazed  and 
Confused."  He  says.  "Up  until  he  went  away 
to  the  army,  there's  nothing  more  amazing 
than  Elvis  Presley."  He  says.  "Just  before  the 
Academy  Awards.  [Tim]  Robbins  came  over 
to  me  and  said.  If  you  win.  you  have  to  say, 
"Impeach  Bush. 

Clooney  has  a  screening  room  where  he 
watches  at  least  a  movie  a  day  He  says  the 
61  ^  and  70s  were  the  golden  age  of  Ameri- 
can film.  "1  gave  all  my  friends  my  pick  of  the 
hundred  best  films  between  1964  and  1976," 
he  told  me.  "It  starts  w  ith  Dr.  Strangelove  and 


The  Spy  Who  Came  In  from  the  Cold,  and  it 
ends  with  All  the  President's  Men.  And  in  be- 
tween you  got  [Sidney]  Lumet.  who  has  about 
10  films,  and  [Alan  J.]  Pakula's  got  about  5, 
and  Hal  Ashby's  got  Harold  and  Maude  and 
The  Last  Detail.  You've  got  Coppola's  two 
Godfathers  and  The  Conversation."  He  espe- 
cially enjoys  paranoid  thrillers,  movies  where 
the  loose  ends  don't  <ie  together  and  things 
don't  work  out.  His  favorites  include  Paddy 
Chayefsky's  Network  ("I've  seen  that  film  50 
times— I'm  not  exaggerating.  50")  and  Paku- 
la's The  Parallax  View. 

He  says,  "I  think  the  big  find  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  is  Clive  Owen.  I  think  he's  a 
movie  star.  He's,  like,  a  man— there's  a  sexuality 
and  a  masculinity  that  I  think  is  really  interest- 
ing." He  says  Johnny  Depp  "just  keeps  doing 
really  good  stuff.  He's  just  a  really,  really  smart 
and  good  actor.  I've  written  letters  to  him  just 
to  say,  'Hey  man,  you're  fucking  great. "' 

He  says  he'll  direct  again,  "probably  this 
time  next  year.  You  know,  the  secret  for  me 
is  not  "Oh,  I've  got  to  direct  again.'  It's  sort  of 
like,  'Oh,  I  have  a  project  I  know  how  to  do." 
After  Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck,  I've  been 
offered  everything  to  direct— literally.  It's  real- 
ly important  that  I  have  a  story  I  can  relate 
to.  Both  Confessions  [of  a  Dangerous  Mind]  and 
Good  Night,  and  Good  Luck  were  plays  on  the 
responsibility  of  television,  and  I  grew:  up  with 
television  and  really  clearly  have  an  opinion 
about  that."  (In  September.  Clooney  signed 
on  to  direct  and  star  in  the  football  comedy 
Leatherheads.) 

He  laughs  about  rumors  of  his  romantic 
life.  He  says  being  famous  is  being  followed. 
He  says  hassles  should  be  dealt  with  creative- 
ly. Earlier  this  year,  he  tried  to  flood  Gawker 
.com  with  phony  celebrity  sightings.  "It's  one 
of  those  things  that  in  real  time  they'll  tell 
people  where  a  celebrity  is.  You  can  call  on 
your  cell  phone  and  go,  'I'm  at  the  movie  the- 
ater right  now  and  Lindsay  Lohan  is  sitting 
right  next  to  me."  So  there's  a  bunch  of  actors 
who  wanted  to  hold  a  press  conference  and 
say.  "This  has  got  to  stop.'  You  can't  do  that. 
That  is  actually  trying  to  censor  freedom  of 
speech.  You  can't  do  it.  So  I  said.  "Look,  let 
me  handle  this.'  So  I  put  together  a  letter  to 
my  publicist's  staff  knowing  they  would  send 
it  around  to  20  other  publicists,  and  I  wrote  it 
knowing  that  it  would  be  leaked  because  it's 
20  publicists.  And  the  letter  just  says,  'Each 
of  you  should  go  to  your  clients  and  get  10 
of  your  friends  to  send  in  false  locations  of 
where  each  of  the  actors  are."  And  suddenly, 
rather  than  trying  to  get  them  to  stop,  they're 
just  useless." 

Now  he  has  another  plan.  "Here  is  my 
theory  on  debunking  photographs  in  maga- 
zines, you  know,  the  paparazzi  photographs." 
he  says.  "I  want  to  spend  every  single  night 
for  three  months  going  out  with  a  differ- 
ent famous  actress.  You  know.  Halle  Berry 
one  night.  Salma  Hi  ek  the  next,  and  then 


walk  on  the  beach  holding  hands  w  ith 
nardo  DiCaprio.  People  would  still  buy 
magazines,  they'd  still  buy  the  pictures, 
they  would  always  go.  'I  don't  know  if  th 
guys  were  putting  us  on  or  not.'"  After  a 
months  or  so,  a  building  on  Sixth  Ave 
would  detonate,  sending  a  plume  of  pa 
into  the  Manhattan  sky. 

When  he  talks  about  fame,  he  talks  ab 
his  Aunt  Rosemary,  the  singer,  which  ma 
him  think  of  the  great  singers  and  songwri 
of  the  past:  Johnny  Mercer,  the  Gershw 
Cole  Porter.  He  names  some  favorite  tui 
drops  his  voice  a  register,  then  sings  the  op 
ing  of  Rodgers  and  Hart's  "Bewitched.  Bi 
ered  and  Bewildered": 

After  one  whole  quart  of  brandy 
Like  a  daisy,  I'm  awake 
With  no  Bromo-Seltzer  handy 
I  don't  even  shake 

He  looks  at  the  mantel,  where,  in  the  m 
ner  of  an  icon,  like  a  picture  of  Mary  a 
Jesus,  he  has  set  a  framed  PR.  shot  fr- 
the  original  Ocean's  Eleven.  Frank.  Di 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Peter  Lawford.  the  F 
Pack,  radiating  cool  on  the  Strip.  There  v 
nobody  like  Frankie— he  took  all  those  soi 
and  made  them  his  property,  wore  them  1 
a  suit.  Then,  as  if  thinking  of  his  own  pi 
in  the  current  moment— and.  in  mam  wi 
Clooney  is  haunted,  and  can  always  feel 
plates  shifting  beneath  him— he  lets  his  e 
go  glassy,  snaps  his  fingers,  and  sings  . 

Out  of  the  tree  of  life 
I  just  picked  me  a  plum. 

George  Clooney  was  born  and  raised 
Kentucky,  in  that  part  of  the  state  tl 
turns  in  the  orbit  of  Cincinnati.  I  do  i 
know  what  the  area  looks  like,  because  I 
never  been  there,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  it  frc 
movies.  There  are  rolling  hills,  and  grand 
tates.  and  white-haired  guys  in  linen,  and 
leps.  and  corncob  pipes,  and  smart,  slit 
ambitious  young  men  determined  to  builc 
new  and  better  South.  "Yessir.  the  South 
gonna  change."  Clooney  says  in  O  Broth 
Where  Art  Thou?  "Everything's  gonna  be  p 
on  electricity  and  run  on  a  payin'  basis.  0 
with  the  old  spiritual  mumbo  jumbo,  the  s 
perstitions  and  the  backward  ways.  We 
gonna  see  a  brave  new  world  where  they  p 
everyone  a  wire  and  hook  us  all  up  to  a  gr 
Yessir,  a  veritable  age  of  reason— like  the  o 
they  had  in  France— and  not  a  moment  t« 
soon ..." 

Were  you  to  turn  up  in  one  of  these  towj 
in  1974,  say,  you  would  see  one  of  the  best 
these  young  men  on  TV.  reading  the  nev 
hosting  Bowling  for  Dollars,  introducii 
classic  films,  goofing  through  his  davtir 
variety  show.  His  name  was  Nick  Cloont 
( Nick  recently  ran  for  Congress  in  Kentuc 
and  lost.)  He  had  a  wife  and  a  daughter  ai 
a  reputation— as  big  in  the  area,  his  son  b 
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is  Johnny  Carson's— and  a  boy  named 
»e.  In  the  old  stories,  Nick  comes  off 
hing  like  Ron  Burgundy,  the  character 
rerrell  played  in  the  movie  Anchorman. 
Dice  of  authority,  the  man  with  the  hair. 
lossy,  Cincinnati.  Young  George  worked 
station,  tore  copy,  watched  the  old  man 
ip  leads  and  polish  kickers.  Such  jobs 
I  later  give  George  the  confidence  to 
of  the  news  knowledgeably.  He  under- 
;  it— he's  seen  it  all  before.  To  this  day, 
ieves  there  is  something  romantic  about 
i  of  the  broadcast  journalist.  Probably 
se  he  worships  his  father.  In  interviews, 
ntions  him  constantly.  When  George 
on  a  newsgathering  tour  of  Darfur, 
tagged  along.  Good  Night,  and  Good 
the  movie  that  won  all  the  nomina- 
was  really  a  tribute  to  the  old  man: 
rd  R.  Murrow  was  Nick's  hero.  In  a 
the  movie  is  less  about  Murrow  than 
>out  Nick.  One  more  reason  it  had  to 
it  in  black  and  white:  who  pictures  the 
f  their  parents  in  color? 
:k  Clooney  was  (mostly)  about  news, 
ck  had  a  sister  Rosemary,  and  she  was 
y)  about  entertainment.  For  a  time  in 
50s,  Rosemary  Clooney  was  the  most 
ir  singer  in  America.  She  was  Britney 
>.  She  had  her  picture  on  the  cover  of 
nagazine.  Fan  clubs.  She  married  the 
Jose  Ferrer,  divorced,  then  married 
■errer  again.  She  fell  out  of  favor,  got 
irned  to  pills.  Near  the  end.  she  had  a 
ing  role  on  ER.  She  played  an  old  lady 
into  dementia.  One  of  her  functions  in 
)rld  was  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson  for 
phew.  From  her,  he  learned  the  fickle 
of  fame,  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  sock 
y,  save,  take  none  of  it  personally,  stay 
:  sauce.  "She  wouldn't  tell  you.  'Don't 
"  Clooney  said,  "but  you  could  see  it. 
mid  read  it  on  her  body.  You  know? 
smoke  three  packs  a  day.  Do  a  little 
sing  along  the  way.  And  don't  believe 
>ody  when  they  tell  you  how  great  you 
len  you're  21.  And  don't  believe  every- 
ivhen  they  tell  you  how  lousy  you  are 
you're  27."  When  Clooney  bought  his 
?n  house  in  Lake  Como.  Italy,  he  did  it 
ash.  That  way,  even  if  the  grosses  tank, 
an  never  kick  him  out. 
3rge  watched  his  Ferrer  cousins  from 
ince.  Their  life  was  like  something  in  a 
lg  by  David  Hockney.  The  swimming 
/as  so  blue  it  hurt.  "I  thought  it  was  ro- 
:,  amazing,"  he  told  me.  "Nobody  had  a 
with  a  pool  in  Kentucky,  a  tennis  court, 
magical."  Did  George  come  to  covet 
e?  Was  it  the  green  light  at  the  end  of 
ck?  Now  and  then,  he  appeared  on  his 
s  variety  show— sometimes  in  costume, 
high  school  he  went  on  to  Northern 
cky  University  to  study  broadcast  jour- 
i— the  pull  of  his  father.  But  one  day  he 
call  from  a  Ferrer  cousin.  (Just  then, 


George  was  working  part-time  as  a  tobacco 
cutter.)  Uncle  Jose  and  his  boys  were  in  Lex- 
ington shooting  a  horse-racing  movie  called 
And  They're  Off  George  went  for  a  visit  and 
stayed,  hung  around  the  set  for  three  months, 
was  cast  as  an  extra,  even  got  a  few  lines.  It 
was  the  end  of  Kentucky.  He  moved  to  L.A., 
lived  with  his  aunt,  ran  her  errands,  drove  for 
her.  painted  a  fence,  all  the  while  auditioning 
for  movies  and  TV  shows. 

'T  remember  the  first  day  I  got  here.  Miguel 
J.  [Ferrer]  took  me  for  a  drive  up  Sunset 
Boulevard,  and  we  stopped  right  in  front  of 
the  old  sag  building,  which  was  on  Genesee 
and  Sunset.  And  there  used  to  be  just  tons  of 
hookers  there— like  15  on  that  night  in  par- 
ticular. I'd  never  seen  a  hooker  in  my  life, 
coming  from  Kentucky.  And  we  pull  up  to 
the  stoplight,  and  all  these  girls  came  up  to 
the  car  and  were  like,  'Baby,  want  to  party? 
You  want  to  party  with  me?'  And  I  was  like, 
'Girls  love  me.  man!  I'm  on  fire  in  this  town! 
I  should  have  come  here  a  long  time  ago! 
Chicks  dig  me!'  And  Miguel  goes.  'They're 
hookers,  you  idiot.' " 

Now  and  then  he  landed  a  job:  Return  to 
Horror  High,  Return  of  the  Killer  Tomatoes! 
But  mostly  it  was  a  decade-long  trip  through 
a  wilderness  of  failed  pilots  and  sitcoms.  He 
was  one  of  those  actors  forever  on  the  cusp, 
forever  about  to  break.  He  was  a  regular  in 
the  last  season  of  Facts  of  Life,  in  which  he 
played  a  neighbor,  and  was  the  factory  boss 
on  Roseanne. 

It's  a  decent  path  to  stardom  but  can  cut 
either  way:  you  can  be  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 
who  was  the  homeless  kid  in  the  last  season 
of  Growing  Pains,  or  you  can  be  Ted  Mc- 
Ginley,  who  appeared  as  Roger,  the  jerk-off 
cousin,  in  the  last  seasons  of  Happy  Days  and 
materialized  again  on  Married  with  Children. 
Clooney  did  so  many  shows  in  those  years— 
Riptide,  Street  Hawk,  Combat  High—that  he 
came  to  have  the  stink  of  failure.  Of  almost. 
The  little  engine  who  thought  he  could.  But 
the  moment  he  gave  up  on  stardom  was  the 
moment  he  became  an  actor.  Making  the 
point,  he  mentions  a  discussion  he  had  with 
his  aunt  in  her  dressing  room  after  a  show. 
She  was  old  and  could  not  hit  the  notes,  but 
she  was  better  than  ever. 

George  asked.  Why? 

Because,  she  told  him.  she  did  not  have  to 
prove  she  could  sing  anymore. 

"It's  a  really  good  lesson."  said  Clooney. 
"Try  not  to  get  caught  acting." 

In  1994.  Clooney  was  cast  in  a  pilot  for  an 
emergency-room  show.  Within  a  month  of  its 
debut.  ER  was  a  hit.  Just  like  that.  Clooney 
was  famous.  The  same  details  appeared  in 
story  after  story:  how  he  had  married  and  di- 
vorced: had  a  200-pound  pet  pig:  dated  star- 
lets but  never  seriously;  liked  to  play  practical 
jokes  (he  put  a  bumper  sticker  on  Brad  Pitt's 
Prius  that  said,  i'm  gay  and  i  vote!);  rode 


antique  motorcycles;  lived  in  the  Hollywood 
Hills,  then  Studio  City,  and  later  bought 
a  house  in  Como,  across  the  lake  from  Vil- 
la d'Este— facts  that,  placed  side  by  side, 
amount  to  nada.  The  feds  could  do  little  with 
such  a  profile.  Clooney  has,  in  fact,  shown  a 
rare  ability  to  maintain  a  zone  of  privacy.  You 
think  you  know  him,  then  realize  you  don't. 
It's  one  of  the  things  that  make  him  seem  like 
a  figure  from  the  old  days,  when  movie  stars 
were  protected  by  the  studio.  Back  then,  the 
police  report  that  chronicled  Mel  Gibson's 
rant  would  never  have  made  it  past  Harry 
Cohn's  desk.  It  would  instead  have  been 
saved  for  use  at  contract  time. 

After  a  few  seasons  on  ER,  Clooney 
began  to  choreograph  his  next  step  in  the 
two-step  dance.  Step  one:  Appear  in  hit 
TV  show.  Step  two:  Move,  in  a  credible 
way.  from  hit  TV  show  to  film.  (At  that  mo- 
ment, the  belly  flop  of  David  Caruso  was 
on  everyone's  mind.)  Clooney  did  this  by 
taking  small  parts  in  big  movies  {The  Thin 
Red  Line),  bigger  parts  in  smaller  movies 
(Three  Kings),  and  big  parts  in  bigger  mov- 
ies (Out  of  Sight).  The  breakthrough  came 
with  The  Perfect  Storm,  the  first  movie  that, 
as  the  industry  people  say.  Clooney  opened 
big.  This  was  Wolfgang  Petersen's  version  of 
the  Sebastian  Junger  book,  not  Clooney's 
best  performance— "He's  likable  and  ver- 
satile," David  Thomson  writes  in  The  New 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Film,  "but  not  for 
one  minute  . . .  did  he  make  me  think  of  a 
Massachusetts  fisherman"— but  that  was  not 
the  point.  The  yokels  stood  in  line— that  was 
the  point.  Money  poured  in.  The  newsman's 
handsome  son  had  become  a  movie  star. 

Now,  about  this  Clooney-being-a-man, 
the-last-American-man  stuff:  there  is 
something  interesting  about  it.  because,  while 
I  stand  by  everything  I  said  up  top.  it  comes 
with  a  kind  of  twist.  Clooney  does  radiate 
adulthood,  but  it's  very  much  the  adulthood 
of  this  era.  He's  an  adult  in  the  post-adult  age. 
Gray  hair,  reason,  authority— it  happens  to  be 
what  he's  selling.  He  is  the  sort  of  actor  Hitch- 
cock would  cast  were  the  maestro  still  mak- 
ing films.  If  you're  a  movie  fan.  you  sense  this, 
which  is  why  people  associate  Clooney  with 
Hitchcock's  most  famous  leading  men:  Cary 
Grant,  Jimmy  Stewart,  Gregory  Peck.  But 
Hitchcock  did  not  look  merely  for  the  biggest 
star  or  best  actor— he  looked  for  performers, 
most  of  whom  were  already  famous,  who 
personified  a  quality  of  the  age.  It  was  often 
a  quality  that  had  been  overlooked  by  other 
directors— not  because  it  was  buried,  but  be- 
cause it  was  so  apparent  that  a  less  sensitive 
man  might  miss  it.  In  Jimmy  Stewart,  he 
found  a  loneliness  and  an  insecurity  that  had 
never  been  noticed.  In  Vertigo  and  The  Man 
H  'ho  Knew  Too  Much,  the  actor  radiates  the 
unease  of  the  American  caught  in  a  new  age, 
an  atomic  age,  a  pawn  in  a  game  where  the 
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dealer  is  hidden.  His  previous  appearances  as 
the  idealistic  American  in  Frank  Capra's  It's 
a  Wonderful  Life  and  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington only  heightened  the  effect. 

With  George  Clooney.  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity is  a  unique  kind  of  American  phoniness— 
charming  because  it's  aware  of  itself  as  phony. 
It's  as  old  as  old  Huck  Finn.  but.  in  our  age. 
it  has  migrated  from  the  fringes  to  the  center. 
(When  you  get  to  the  adult  table,  you  realize 
everyone  is  acting.)  No  matter  what  he  says, 
George  Clooney  is  winking.  It's  no  accident 
that  he  so  often  plays  charming  ne'er-do-wells: 
escaped  cons  in  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou'.' 
and  Out  of  Sight;  a  master  criminal  in  Ocean's 
Eleven  and  Ocean's  Twelve;  a  rogue  army  of- 
ficer in  Three  Kings.  "Crooks  are  more  fun  to 
play."  he  told  me.  What's  more.  Clooney  gets 
beat  up  more  in  film  than  any  other  leading 
man  in  Hollywood,  which  he  says  he  likes  be- 
cause "there  is  always  something  that  you  just 
aren't  going  to  win." 

The  filmmakers  who  have  made  the  best 
use  of  him— who  have  seen  his  essence  as  it 
might 've  been  seen  by  Hitchcock— are  the 
Coen  brothers.  "(George)  gets  the  stylistic  re- 
quirements of  the  buffoon."  the  brothers  told 
an  interviewer.  "I  don't  know  if  he  knows  he 
has  that  ability,  but  he  does."  "You  are  so  con- 
fident working  with  them."  Clooney  says  of  the 
Coens.  "Because  you  know  what  their  product 
is . . .  you  know  it's  going  to  be  out  there." 

In  O  Brother,  WJiere  An  TJwu?,  Clooney 's 
character,  even  while  fleeing  the  law.  remains 
obsessed  with  his  appearance.  When  he  finds 
out  that  a  merchant  does  not  stock  Dapper 
Dan.  his  favored  pomade  ("I  am  a  Dapper 
Dan  man."  he  says),  he  loses  his  temper.  "Hold 
on  now!  I  don't  want  Fop!"  he  yells.  His  char- 
acter had  been  sent  to  prison  for  practicing 
law  without  a  license.  Bullshitting,  in  other 
words,  assuming  false  authority,  pretending. 


In  Intolerable  Cruelty,  the  other  movie  he  made 
with  the  Coens.  he  plays  a  divorce  lawyer,  cer- 
tified and  legal,  but  essentially  the  same  guy- 
dazzling  and  empty  and  obsessed  with  sur- 
faces. "Joel  just  wanted  me  to  play  the  same 
sort  of  idiot,"  said  Clooney.  In  his  first  appear- 
ance, the  character  is  having  his  teeth  whit- 
ened as  he  talks  on  the  cell  phone. 

"I'm  doing  another  film  with  them,  be- 
ginning of  next  year."  Clooney  tells  me.  "It's 
called  Burn  After  Reading.  It's  about  a  C.I.  A. 
guy  who's  writing  a  book  and  he  loses  the 
disc.  I'm  not  the  C.I. A.  guy.  but  I'm  a  guy 
that  goes  around  killing  people.  It  looks  real- 
ly fun.  This  will  be  my  third  idiot— [the  Coens] 
call  it  my  trilogy  of  idiots." 

But  here,  as  Nick  Clooney  would  say.  is 
the  kicker— the  way  I  want  to  go  out. 
I  think  there  is  a  message  to  Clooney  hid- 
den in  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  Even  if 
this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Coens.  I 
think  it's  there.  It's  a  message  to  Clooney 
the  activist,  Clooney  the  would-be  journal- 
ist, Clooney  the  director  of  Good  Night,  and 
Good  Luck,  from  the  casters  of  Clooney  the 
buffoonish  fellow  with  the  gift  of  gab.  Here's 
the  first  thing  you  need  to  know  to  hear  the 
message:  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  is  real- 
ly an  extended  riff  on  the  great  Preston  Stur- 
ges  film  Sullivan's  Travels,  itself  the  story  of 
a  Hollywood  director  (not  unlike  Clooney) 
whose  commercial  hits  have  been  light  com- 
edies: Hey  Hey  in  the  Hayloft,  Ants  in  Your 
Plants  of  1939.  But  Sullivan,  played  by  Joel 
McCrea.  can  no  longer  close  his  eyes  to  hu- 
man suffering  and  so  wants  to  make  a  film 
about  suffering  called  O  Brother,  Where  Art 
Thou'The  studio  bosses  try  to  dissuade  him. 
When  he  insists,  one  of  them  says.  Well, 
what  do  you  know  about  trouble  . . .  garbage 
cans  . . .  hard  luck?  Effectively  chastened. 
Sullivan  has  wardrobe  outfit  him  as  a  hobo, 
and  goes  off  a-wandering.  Through  a  series 
of  mishaps,  he  ends  up  in  a  prison,  his  iden- 


tity unknown.  One  night,  when  he 
lowest,  the  chain  gang  is  taken  to  i 
church  (the  only  company  considen 
enough  to  sit  with  the  outcast  mer 
a  film— this  scene  is  carefully  copie< 
Coens.  The  prisoners  shuffle  to  tl 
You  hear  their  heavy  chains  drag 
rough  floor.  The  men  sit.  The  pictur 
It's  a  Disney  cartoon.  Mickey  Moi 
that  goofy  dog.  As  the  camera  linger 
faces  of  the  convicts,  we  see  the  dea 
melt  into  smiles,  then  hear  great  gu 
hiccuping  laughter.  Sullivan  looks 
amazed,  then  loses  himself  in  the  m 
the  end,  after  the  director  has  beei 
cally  restored  and  is  back  with  the 
bosses,  one  of  the  men  says.  O.K.. 
know  about  suffering— now  you  ca 
O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?  But 
refuses.  "There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  f 
ing  people  laugh."  he  tells  them.  "I 
know  that  that's  all  some  people  I 
isn't  much,  but  it's  better  than  not! 
this  cockeyed  caravan." 

Clooney  stood  and  stretched  and 
back  through  the  house,  and  we 
the  driveway  and  the  sun  was  shining 
wind  was  moving  in  the  trees  and  th- 
was  beyond  the  gates  but  you  wouldn 
it.  He  pointed  to  his  garage,  where  t 
were  parked:  A  small,  black,  domino 
electric  car,  like  a  souped-up  golf  cart 
fits  two  people,  and  the  driver  has  to 
elbows  out  the  windows,  but  he  said 
130  on  straightaways.  "I  can't  be  sayii 
I'm  saying  and  out  driving  a  Bronco." 
me.  And  a  Jaguar.  A  classic.  But  he": 
remade,  tearing  out  the  last-century 
and  rebuilding  it  as  a  hybrid.  Like  a 
of  the  star  himself,  a  mix  of  old  and  n 
body  of  Bogart  but  the  soul  of  tom 
That's  what  I  want  to  say.  but  don't.  1 
into  my  old-fashioned  gas-guzzler  ii 
and  drive  down  into  the  polluted  valle 
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con  n\i  ed  i  rom  i-  \(,i   )2i  to  him.  Foi 
terich's  squad  the  silence  of  the  neighborhood 
was  therefore  less  reassuring  than  omino  s. 
It  was  the  quiet  before  the  storm  the  prelue 


to  an  attack.  The  Marines  were  angry  and 
tense.  They  sighted  their  rifles  at  the  walls  and 
rooftops,  thinking  every  variation  of  fuck  and 
waiting  for  the  incoming  rounds. 

Instead,  a  white  Opel  sedan  came  driving 
up  the  street.  It  was  an  unmarked  taxi  car- 
rying five  young  men.  four  of  them  college 
students  bound  for  ..chool  in  Baghdad,  the 
fifth  their  driver.  They  were  only  about  a 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  blast  site  when 
they  happened  upon  the  scene.  Through  their 
windshield— dirty,  bug-splattered,  against  the 
sun— they  would  have  seen  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  sights  in  Iraq:  smoke  rising  from 
a  shattered  Humvee.  a  stopped  convoy,  and 
American  soldiers  in  full  fighting  mettle  com- 
ing at  them  down  the  street.  The  Marines 
halted  the  car  from  a  distance.  When  soldiers 


do  this  in  Iraq,  they  are  supposed  to  ft 
progressive  escalation  of  force,  with  h< 
nals  first,  followed  by  raised  weapon 
warning  shots  with  tracers  visible,  the: 
to  the  engine  block,  and  finally,  if  t 
keeps  coming,  shots  directly  into  the 
Because  of  the  risk  of  car  bombs,  he 
the  procedure  is  typically  shortened:  w< 
go  up.  and  if  the  car  doesn't  stop,  the 
and  other  occupants  are  liberally  s, 
with  fire.  Those  are  the  rules  of  the  roa 
so  be  it;  given  the  circumstances,  they  a 
enough  understood  to  seem  fair. 

This  time  the  driver  stopped,  as  mo 
ers  do.  Some  witnesses  in  the  nearby 
later  said  that  he  tried  to  back  away  bi 
desisted.  The  Marines  came  runni: 
shouting  and  cursing.  Presumably  the 
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icupants  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  to 
on  the  street  with  their  hands  on  their 
What  the  Marines  thought  of  them  is 
;ar.  Later  they  said  they  believed  the 
/ere  associated  with  the  land-mine  ex- 
n,  and  were  perhaps  the  spotters  who 
ushed  the  button,  or  were  following 
,v  with  a  car-bomb  attack.  This  strains 
ity  for  several  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
is  that  five  people  in  a  car  are  about 
do  many  for  either  purpose.  Equally 
ly  was  another  explanation  sometimes 
jned,  that  these  were  insurgents  driv- 
to  do  battle.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
es  neither  knew  nor  needed  to  know 
ley  stopped  the  car.  The  stop  was  le- 
te.  It  was  a  necessary  act  to  limit  the 
)  the  squad,  and  to  keep  the  confusion 
[rowing. 

:  problem  is  what  happened  next,  after 
c  search  revealed  that  the  car  contained 
ipons  or  explosives,  or  any  other  evi- 
that  linked  the  men  to  the  insurgency, 
aqis  perhaps  should  have  been  held  for 
e  or.  better  yet,  allowed  to  take  their 
d  leave.  Instead,  all  five  of  them  were 
;ad  by  the  Marines.  Later,  the  Marines 
ed  that  they  killed  them  because  they 
irted  to  run  away.  Even  if  true,  by  nor- 
indards  this  raises  the  question  of  what 
these  men  could  have  posed  when  they 
eeing  unarmed— or  at  least  what  threat 
lave  justified  shooting  them  down.  But 
1  the  question  was  moot,  and  for  rea- 
lat  give  significance  to  the  Haditha  sto- 
3nd  mere  crime  and  punishment.  The 
id  simplest  reason  is  that,  because  of 
nee  to  second-guess  soldiers  in  a  fight, 
les  of  engagement  allow  for  such  In- 
terpretations of  threat  that  in  practice 
uthorize  the  killing  of  even  unarmed 
ry-age  males  who  are  running  away, 
cond  reason  derives  from  the  first.  It 
the  killing  of  civilians  has  become  so 
onplace  that  the  report  of  these  par- 
ones  barely  aroused  notice  as  it  moved 
chain  of  command  in  Iraq.  War  is  fog, 
is  die,  and  these  fools  should  not  have 
)  escape. 

incident  re-emerged  only  because 
the  insistent  inquiries  of  Time  maga- 
)uring  the  subsequent  military  inves- 
ns  that  were  forced  onto  the  Marine 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  2006, 
images  from  an  aerial  drone  were 
that  appeared  to  show  the  five  bod- 
ig  clustered  together  beside  the  sedan, 
ne  sprawled  partly  atop  another.  Per- 
ley  had  been  dragged  back  and  placed 
but  this  was  not  part  of  the  original 
Certainly  the  pattern  as  seen  from 
:ad  was  not  one  of  men  killed  while 
to  scatter.  Equally  troubling  were  the 
tents  of  one  of  the  Iraqi  soldiers  who 
ith  the  convoy,  and  who  four  months 


later  was  questioned  by  a  naval  investiga- 
tor. The  questioning  was  incomplete,  full 
of  opportunities  never  pursued,  and  further 
weakened  by  an  incompetent  interpreter.  A 
lawyer  in  court  could  tear  such  testimony 
apart.  Nonetheless,  what  emerged  was  a 
picture  of  murder.  The  Iraqi  soldier  said  he 
had  been  only  about  25  yards  away  from 
the  Opel  sedan,  and  had  watched  the  entire 
scene.  It  was  obvious  to  him  that  the  Iraqis 
were  noncombatants— otherwise,  why  would 
they  have  driven  up  like  this?  He  said  the 
Marines  had  yanked  open  the  Opel's  doors, 
taken  the  men  out,  forced  them  to  kneel 
with  their  hands  on  their  heads,  and,  with- 
out bothering  to  search  them,  had  quickly 
gunned  them  down.  The  investigator  said, 
"Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang,  bang."  Well  yeah, 
well  no,  well  actually  the  Iraqis  were  sprayed 
with  rifle  rounds.  The  M16  is  a  light,  clip- 
fed  weapon  with  a  plastic  stock  and  a  metal 
barrel.  It  fires  a  three-round  burst  when  it  is 
switched  to  automatic.  It  does  not  bang  then, 
but  ripples  sharply.  The  Iraqi  soldier  said  he 
saw  a  head  come  apart  and  a  face  split  in  two. 
He  also  said  that  one  of  the  Marines  used  a 
pistol,  and  he  called  that  man  a  captain,  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  know  any  of  the  squad 
members'  names,  and  this  element  he  seems 
to  have  gotten  wrong.  By  my  calculation, 
there  were  no  officers  yet  on  the  scene. 

Errors  are  too  easy  to  make  when  assign- 
ing individual  blame.  Sergeant  Wuterich,  for 
instance,  has  been  repeatedly  singled  out. 
If  the  five  Iraqi  civilians  from  the  car  were 
summarily  slain,  Wuterich  was  probably 
elsewhere,  closer  to  the  center  of  concern, 
placing  his  men  into  defensive  positions  and 
watching  the  houses  for  hostile  fire.  Indeed, 
it  is  wrong  to  brand  any  of  the  Marines  of 
his  squad  without  knowing  what  each  was 
doing,  and  where  each  one  was.  I  do  not 
know  those  details,  though  by  now  the  mili- 
tary prosecutors  must.  It  appears  that  only  a 
few  of  the  Marines  handled  the  people  from 
the  car,  and  that,  while  all  of  them  were  an- 
gry, only  two  let  loose  with  their  guns.  The 
killing  was  not  agreed  upon  or  planned.  It 
started  without  warning  and  finished  too 
fast  to  stop.  Claims  have  been  made  of  an 
extensive  conspiracy  to  cover  up  murders 
and  protect  the  Marine  Corps  from  embar- 
rassment—but no  such  conspiracy  was  nec- 
essary, and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  occurred. 
As  for  the  killings  of  the  car's  occupants,  all 
that  would  have  been  required  was  a  shift  at 
the  outset  contained  in  two  simple  words. 
They  ran.  It  would  not  matter  who  first  ut- 
tered the  words,  or  if  these  were  the  ones  ac- 
tually spoken.  Among  the  men  of  Wuterich's 
squad  the  elegance  would  immediately  have 
been  understood.  We  are  brothers  by  other 
mothers.  The  dead  do  not  return  to  life,  but 
some  mistakes  can  be  undone.  Killing  is 
not  wrong  in  Iraq,  if  you  can  say  the  rules 
allowed  it. 


Within  minutes  the  force  from  Sparta 
Base  arrived.  It  was  a  squad  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Wuterich's,  led  by  the  only 
officer  present  on  Route  Chestnut  the  entire 
morning,  a  young  lieutenant  named  William 
Kallop.  Like  other  lieutenants  in  Kilo  Com- 
pany, Kallop  was  junior  in  all  but  rank  to 
the  senior  enlisted  men,  to  whom  he  natu- 
rally deferred.  He  had  a  reputation  of  being 
a  little  soft,  a  little  lost.  He  was  the  pleasant 
son  of  a  wealthy  New  York  family,  who  had 
joined  the  Marine  Corps,  it  was  believed  in 
Kilo  Company,  to  prove  something  to  him- 
self before  returning  to  a  life  of  comfort.  As 
a  soldier  he  was  said  to  be  average.  When 
the  allegations  against  Kilo  Company  sur- 
faced in  the  spring  of  2006.  his  parents 
vigorously  reacted.  They  hired  a  New  York 
public-relations  firm  that  specializes  in  legal 
cases,  and  then  engaged  a  defense  attorney 
who  is  a  former  Marine  general  and  was 
once  one  of  the  top  lawyers  in  the  Corps. 
The  implicit  warning  may  have  had  some 
effect.  While  McConnell  and  Chessani  were 
humiliated  and  relieved  of  their  commands, 
and  Wuterich  was  fingered  in  public,  Kal- 
lop was  left  untouched,  though  technically 
upon  his  arrival  at  Route  Chestnut  on  No- 
vember 19  he  had  become  the  commander 
on  the  scene. 

Apparently  his  command  didn't  amount 
to  much.  For  the  most  part  he  remained  on 
the  street  by  the  Humvees  with  the  rest  of  his 
squad  and  allowed  Wuterich  and  his  men 
to  work  their  way  through  the  four  houses 
where,  to  repeat  the  number,  they  killed  the 
additional  19  Iraqis— children,  women,  and 
men.  It  is  virtually  certain  that  none  of  the 
dead  were  combatants,  but  little  else  about 
the  case  is  so  straightforward.  Strange  though 
it  seems  at  first  glance,  the  military  courts 
will  probably  have  a  very  difficult  time  decid- 
ing if  war  crimes  were  committed  inside  the 
houses.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  due  to  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  agenda.  Indeed,  the  expedient  so- 
lution for  the  entire  U.S.  military  would  be  to 
treat  Wuterich  and  his  men  as  criminals,  and 
to  destroy  McConnell  and  Chessani  as  well, 
thereby  avoiding  the  alternative  conclusion, 
that  the  debacle  in  Haditha  is  related  to  nor- 
mal operations  in  the  war.  But  it  just  does  not 
seem  plausible,  as  John  Murtha  and  others 
have  claimed,  that  these  particular  Marines, 
who  had  enjoyed  a  relatively  low-key  tour, 
went  so  berserk  after  Terrazas's  death  that, 
having  already  slaughtered  the  five  Iraqis  by 
the  car,  they  proceeded  without  specific  rea- 
son or  provocation  to  enter  people's  houses 
and  execute  even  the  children  at  point-blank 
range  in  a  feverish  rampage  sustained  for  sev- 
eral hours,  even  while  Lieutenant  Kallop  and 
the  other  recent  arrivals  listened  to  the  rip- 
pling of  gunfire  and  the  screams  of  the  soon 
dead.  The  killings  in  the  houses  on  November 
19  were  probably  nothing  so  simple  as  that. 

Wuterich  may  have  explained  it  best. 
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because  he  has  insisted  that  his  Marines 
came  under  AK-47  attack,  and  defended 
themselves  as  they  had  been  trained  to  do, 
by  returning  fire  and  surging  forward  to  sup- 
press the  aggressors.  Critics  have  expressed 
skepticism,  pointing  out  that  there  was  little 
evidence  of  exterior  damage  to  the  houses, 
and  that  certain  neighborhood  witnesses 
heard  no  firefight  before  the  first  house  was 
stormed.  Other  witnesses,  however,  did  hear 
firing,  and  the  same  Iraqi  soldier  who  gave 
the  damning  description  of  executions  by  the 
car,  and  who  was  certainly  no  friend  of  the 
Marines,  repeatedly  described  coming  under 
attack  from  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

When  the  naval  investigator  asked  for  de- 
tails, the  interpreter  summarized  the  soldier's 
answers.  He  said.  "Fire  open  at  them.  Shots 
were  shooting  at  them.  Fighting  between 
them  and  forces  are  fighting  at  us.  shooting  at 
us.  The  Americans  spread  through  the  houses, 
and  they  stayed.  They  were  going  to  take 
care  of  this.  So  they  went  where  the  fire  was 

coming,  receiving  fire,  in  that  direction 

Somebody's  shooting  at  us,  we're  shooting 
at  them,  but  they  are  just  shooting  at  us  and 
we're  shooting  back." 

The  investigator  said,  "Okay.  And  how- 
mam'  Marines  did  that?" 

Translating  directly  now,  the  interpreter 
said,  "It  was  all  mixed  up.  Even  I  was  a  little 
shake I  didn't  see  who's  shooting  at  us." 

"Did  you  shoot  your  weapon  at  all?" 

"I  shot  in  the  air.  Yeah,  we  shot,  but  we 
shot  in  the  air." 

"Why  did  you  shoot  in  the  air?" 

"He  says.  Who  am  I  going  to  shoot?  I  got 
to  see  somebody  I'm  shooting." 

"Okay.  So  why  shoot  at  all?" 

"When  they  start  firing,  the  Marines  were 
like.  'Oh  come  on.  you  shoot  too.'  Everybody 
shot  five,  six  rounds." 

Maybe  this  investigator  had  not  been  around 
the  Iraqi  Army  before.  He  said.  "In  the  air?" 

"In  the  air.  yes.  sir I  mean,  we  have 

no  effect  when  we  go  out  there.  We  have  no 
effect  on  anything  because  they  take  orders 
from  whatever  they  tell  us."  The  Iraqi  soldier 
obviously  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  he  had 
not  killed  any  of  the  dead. 

"So  you  shot  in  the  air?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Who  told  you  to  shoot  in  the  air?" 

"They  told." 

"But  who  told  you?" 

"Not  all.  not  everybody,  sir." 

Evidently  the  investigator  tried  to  recover 
his  balance.  He  said.  "Did  you  ever  see  any- 
body— you  said  that  you  were  taking  shots 
from  the  neighborhood.  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
body shooting  at  you  or  the  Marines?" 

"No.  I  haven't  seen.  I  know  the  fires  were 
coming  at  us,  but  from  where.  I  don't  k 


"But  you're  sure  that  you  were  being  shot 
at?" 

"Yes.  yes.  They  want  to  kill  us." 
"Was  it  a  lot  of  shots  or  just  here  and 
there?" 

"Spray.  It  was  spray  continuous." 
"Spray  continuous.  For  about  how  long?" 
"When  we  first  received  spray,  and  then  af- 
ter that,  hell  break  loosej.AH  Americans  were 
firing  and  everything.  I  couldn't  tell  which 
one's  which." 

"Okay.  And  you  shot  in  the  air?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

The  testimony  rings  all  too  true,  with  com- 
pensation for  some  light  twisting  of  facts.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  Marines  did  indeed  begin 
taking  fire  on  Route  Chestnut,  a  short  while 
after  the  occupants  of  the  car  were  killed, 
and  possibly  in  angry  response.  Someone 
is  bomb  me.  I  am  shoot  him,  but  he  is  just 
shoot  at  me,  and  I  am  just  shoot  him  back. 
This  is  the  kind  of  fight  that  Donald  Rums- 
feld could  not  imagine. 

It  was  now  perhaps  7:30  in  the  morning. 
Kallop  had  arrived  with  his  reinforce- 
ments. The  fire  seemed  to  come  from  a  house 
on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  In  hindsight 
we  know  that  no  insurgents  were  discovered 
there,  but  chances  are  they  were  present 
nonetheless,  if  not  in  that  house,  then  in  oth- 
ers nearby.  The  evidence  remains  uncertain, 
but  Wuterich.  for  one.  insists  that  his  men 
believed  the  house  contained  aggressors,  and 
that  they  proceeded  with  a  by-the-book  oper- 
ation to  clear  them  out.  exactly  as  the  rules  of 
engagement  allowed.  This  may  very  well  be. 
If  you  assume  it  is  true,  you  can  watch  Ha- 
ditha play  out  from  there,  largely  within  the 
legal  definition  of  justified  killing— a  baseline 
narrative  that  becomes  the  happiest  possible 
version  of  the  morning's  events. 

With  Kallop  in  place  among  the  Humvees. 
Wuterich  led  his  men  from  the  front.  They  got 
to  the  house,  kicked  through  the  door,  and 
in  the  entranceway  came  upon  the  owner,  a 
middle-aged  man.  whom  one  of  them  shot 
at  close  range,  probably  with  a  three-round 
burst  to  the  chest.  The  Marine's  M16  would 
barely  have  kicked  in  his  hands.  Beyond  the 
sound  of  the  shots,  he  might  have  heard  the 
double  pops  of  the  rounds  entering  and  ex- 
iting the  man,  the  heavier  snap  of  bullets 
against  bone,  perhaps  the  metallic  clatter  of 
spent  cartridges  hitting  the  ground.  The  Iraqi 
was  not  thrown  by  '  he  rounds  as  people  are 
thrown  in  the  movies.  If  no  bones  were  bro- 
ken, he  may  not  have  felt  much  pain,  except 
for  some  stinging  where  his  skin  was  torn. 
Unless  he  was  struck  in  the  heart,  he  did  not 
die  immediately,  but  soon  succumbed  to  mas- 
sive hemorrhaging.  Chances  are  his  blood 
first  splattered  against  the  wall,  then  flowed 
into  a  dark-scarlet  puddle  beneath  him  until 
his  heart  stopped  pumping. 

The  power  was  out  in  the  house,  and  the 


light  inside  was  dim,  all  the  more  s< 
Marines,  who  were  piling  in  from 
shine  of  the  street.  Inside  a  hostil< 
survival  requires  fast  reactions.  The 
fired  on  a  figure  down  the  hall,  whc 
out  too  late  to  be  an  old  woman.  The 
have  been  a  message  there,  but  guerr 
are  tricky,  and  the  Marines  were  not 
slow  down.  She  screamed  when  she 
apparently  in  the  back,  and  then  s 
The  Marines  were  shouting  excited! 
another.  They  worked  down  the  hallw 
busting  open  a  door,  they  came  upon 
full  of  people.  Later  some  of  the  sqi 
they  had  heard  AK-47s  being  racked 
whatever  they  heard  turned  out  n< 
that.  The  room  was  dim,  and  the  peo 
glimpsed  rather  than  clearly  seen.  1 
rines  rolled  in  a  grenade,  hugged  the 
for  the  blast,  and  then  charged  into 
and  smoke  to  mop  up  with  their  rifle 
had  been  trained  to  do.  This  is  my 
this  is  my  gun.  It  was  the  Hell  House' 
over  again,  though,  as  it  happened, 
the  opposition.  Nine  people  had  si 
in  that  room,  three  generations  of  tl 
family,  from  an  ancient  man  paraly/ 
stroke  to  an  infant  girl  just  three  moi 
When  the  grenade  exploded,  it  blew 
them  apart,  wounded  others  with  pen 
shrapnel,  and  littered  the  room  w 
smelling  body  parts.  In  the  urgenc- 
moment  the  old  man  forgot  that  he  w 
lyzed  and  tried  to  stand  up.  He  took  n 
the  chest,  vomited  blood  as  he  fell,  and 
on  the  floor  twitching  as  he  died.  In  th 
four  residents  survived.  A  young  woi 
her  husband  behind,  grabbed  the  int 
and  managed  to  run  away;  a  10-yeai 
and  her  younger  brother  lay  wounde 
their  dead  mother  and  remained  cc 
enough  to  be  terrified. 

The  Marines  went  on  to  the  neigl 
house,  still  seeking  insurgents, 
believed.  What  happened  there  was 
of  what  had  just  happened  next  dot 
this  time  the  Americans  knocked 
they  shot  the  man  at  the  gate,  and  a  t 
tossed  into  an  empty  bathroom  ig 
washing  machine,  and  a  grenade  tos^ 
the  room  where  the  family  was  sht 
failed  to  go  off",  and  perhaps  only  one 
can  came  in  and  sprayed  the  room  \ 
tomatic  fire.  This  time  there  was  just 
survivor,  a  girl  of  about  13,  who  la 
able  to  provide  some  details  of  her 
death.  There  was  a  lot  of  smoke,  but: 

Daddy  was  shot  through  the  he. 
was  43. 

Mommy  was  shot  in  the  head  and  cr 
was  41. 

Aunt  Huda  was  shot  in  the  che 
was  27. 

My  sister  Nour  was  shot  in  the  rii 
of  her  head.  She  was  15. 
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'  sister  Saba  was  shot  through  the  ear. 
as  II. 

'  brother  Muhammad  was  shot  in  the 
ind  I  don't  know  where  else.  He  was  10. 
•  sister  Zainab  was  shot  in  the  hand  and 
ad.  She  was  five. 

sister  Aysha  was  shot  in  the  leg  and  I 
know  where  else.  She  was  three. 
E  brains  of  at  least  one  of  the  little  girls 
hoved  through  fractures  in  her  skull  by 
pact  of  a  bullet.  This  is  a  standard  effect 
h-\clocity  rounds  fired  into  the  closed 
of  a  head.  Later  that  day,  when  a  replace- 


ment Marine  came  in  to  carry  out  the  bodies, 
the  girl's  brains  would  fall  onto  his  boot. 

Wuterich's  men  pursued  the  search  to  the 
north  side  of  Route  Chestnut,  where  they  put 
the  women  and  children  under  guard  and 
killed  four  men  of  another  family.  There  on 
the  north  side  they  found  the  only  AK-47  that 
was  discovered  that  day— apparently  a  house- 
hold defensive  weapon,  of  the  type  that  is  le- 
gal and  common  in  Iraq.  No  one  has  claimed 
that  the  rifle  had  been  fired. 

On  Route  Chestnut  the  killing  was  over, 
and  the  cleanup  began.  Nearly  a  year  later, 


the  Marines  who  were  involved  unanimously 
insist  that  it  was  just  another  shitty  Anbar 
morning.  By  narrow  application  of  military 
law,  the  upcoming  trials  may  indeed  leave  it 
as  such.  If  so,  however,  those  trials  will  have 
to  justify  the  shootings  around  the  car  and, 
furthermore,  will  have  to  account  for  certain 
statements  by  witnesses  that  call  into  question 
the  scenes  inside  houses  as  I  have  described 
them  in  the  happiest  possible  version  of  the 
events.  Those  statements,  which  again  are 
full  of  contradictions  and  uncertainties,  raise 
the  possibility  that,  behind  the  privacy  of  the 


SPOTLIGHT:     WAITING     FOR     OSCAR 


BE  OUR  GUEST 

The  cast  of  writer-director  Christopher  Guest's  upcoming  film,  For  Your  Consideration:  (I)  Harry  Shearer,  (2)  Christopher  Moynihan, 
Catherine  O'Hara,  (4)  Don  Lake,  (5)  Rachael  Harris,  (6)  Michael  Hitchcock,  (7)  Scott  Williamson,  (8)  Parker  Posey,  (9)  John  Michael  Higgins, 

(10)  Carrie  Aizley,  (II)  Paul  Dooley,  (12)  Michael  McKean,  (13)  Jane  Lynch,  (14)  Fred  Willard,  (15)  Bob  Balaban,  (16)  Deborah  Theaker, 
(17)  Jennifer  Coolidge,  (18)  Jim  Piddock,  (19)  Larry  Miller,  (20)  Ricky  Gervais,  (21)  Guest,  (22)  co-writer  Eugene  Levy,  (23)  Ed  Begley  Jr. 


ilf-loathing  the  shadow  twin  of  excessive  self-regard?  That 
ms  to  be  the  case  in  Hollywood,  which  has  long  been  fond  of 
iting  itself  up,  as  Dr.  Phil  might  say,  even  as  its  leading  citizens 
iver  more  imperious.  But,  hey,  biting  the  hand  that  coddles  you 
And  so  we  find  ourselves  enjoying  a  mini-golden  age  of  Hol- 
d  satire,  a  delightfully  bilious  eruption  of  on-screen  conceit, 
and  spinelessness.  HBO  alone  has  thoughtfully  given  us  both 
age— Jeremy  Piven's  Ari  Gold  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
great  archetypal  Hollywood  graspers,  up  there  with  Sammy 
and  Norma  Desmond-and  Lisa  Kudrow's  formerly  underap- 
ted  The  Comeback.  On  a  less  scathing  note,  the  new  season's 
Ncal  hit  has  been  Studio  60  on  the  Sunset  Strip,  Aaron  Sorkin's 


attempt  to  divine  the  humanity  that  may  or  may  not  lurk  beneath  net- 
work television's  venal  breast.  (Good  luck.)  Heart,  fortunately,  has 
no  place  in  For  Your  Consideration,  a  joyful  vivisection  of  the  annual 
awards-season  frenzy  which  is  also  the  latest  big-screen  installment 
in  the  ongoing  comedy  master  class  being  taught  by  writer-director- 
actor  Christopher  Guest,  co-writer  and  co-star  Eugene  Levy,  and 
the  impeccable  troupe  that  previously  improvised  its  way  through 
Waiting  for  Guffman,  Best  in  Show,  and  A  Mighty  Wind.  Catherine 
O'Hara  gets  the  Fearless  award  here,  playing  a  vain  but  fading  ac- 
tress with  no  regard  for  O'Hara's  own  vanity;  she  could  go  toe-to-toe 
with  Gloria  Swanson  in  a  Sunset  Boulevard  mud-wrestling  match. 
Or,  as  Ari  might  bleat,  "Self-abasement,  baby!"         -BRUCE  HANDY 
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Haditha  killings 

walls.  Wuterich's  men  were  carrying  out  de- 
liberate executions  and  laughing  about  it.  that 
one  aimed  and  said  "You!  You!'*  before  he 
shot  the  old  man  down,  that  they  made  return 
trips  to  the  killing  rooms  to  finish  people  off. 
and  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  they 
herded  their  \  ictims  into  a  wardrobe  before 
shooting  them  through  the  door.  Unless  the 
Marines  of  Wuterich*s  squad  suddenly  start 
confessing  to  war  crimes,  these  are  questions 
only  the  courts  will  be  able  to  decide. 


A  Thanksgiving  Prayer 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  19.  when 
the  reports  of  civilian  casualties  reached 
Captain  Lucas  McConnell.  it  did  not  cross  his 
mind  that  anvihing  unusual  had  occurred:  the 
killing  by  American  forces  of  noncombatants 
in  Iraq  is  simply  so  commonplace.  Sergeant 
Wuterich  reported  on  the  fight  as  he  defined 
it.  Lieutenant  Kallop  acquiesced.  An  intel- 
ligence sergeant  who  surveyed  the  carnage 
said  much  the  same  thing.  Captain  McCon- 
nell scarcely  reacted,  because  this  slaughter 
seemed  to  lie  within  the  rules  of  engagement, 
and  in  that  sense  was  little  different  from 
any  other.  McConnell  inhabited  a  military 
world,  full  of  acronyms  and  equipment,  and 
peopled  by  identifiable  combatants— a  place 
where  spears  clashed  and  civilians  unfortu- 
nately sometimes  came  to  harm.  For  him  it 
had  been  a  very  active  day.  Soon  after  the 
land-mine  explosion  that  had  killed  Terrazas. 
ambushes  and  firelights  erupted  elsewhere 
in  Haditha.  and  all  four  of  his  platoons  were 
engaged. 

The  main  thread  started  at  8:35  in  the 
morning,  when  an  explosives-and-ordnance 
squad  heading  to  Route  Chestnut  for  a  post- 
blast  analysis  came  under  fire  from  a  palm 
grove.  The  squad  returned  fire  and  drove 
on.  Twenty-five  minutes  later,  and  slightly  to 
the  south,  an  aerial  drone  observed  10  men 
meeting  on  a  palm-grove  trail  between  River 
Road  and  the  Euphrates.  The  men  appeared 
to  be  mams,  or  military -age  males,  and  clearly 
were  not  just  farmers.  Two  came  on  foot,  one 
by  motorcycle,  and  seven  by  car.  They  loaded 
gear  into  the  car  and.  leaving  three  men  be- 
hind, drove  slowly  south  along  the  trail.  Mc- 
Connell called  this  "egressing."  The  drone 
circled  lazily  overhead,  performing  well  in 
the  global  war  on  terror.  The  time  was  ap- 
proximately 9:12  At  9:48,  about  a  kilometer 
away,  a  Kilo  Company  patrol  was  attacked 
by  small-arms  fire,  and  the  Marines  shot 
back,  resulting,  they  believed,  in  three  enemy 
wounded  in  action,  or  E.W.I. A.,  though  all  of 
them  got  a 

The  men  in  the  car  on  the  palm-grove  trail 
were  in  no  particular  hurry  They  stopped 
beside  other  cars  on  the  sumabrj  to 


coordinate  future  attacks.  Eventually  they 
came  to  River  Road,  not  far  south  of  Route 
Chestnut,  where  they  parked  the  car  and 
entered  two  houses.  McConnell  called  the 
houses  "safe  houses."  perhaps  because  the 
men  calmly  entered  them.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  all  seven  men  were  insurgents, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  else  was  in 
the  houses,  and  specifically  whether  families 
were  sheltering  inside.  Force-protection  stan- 
dards precluded  the  possibility  of  checking, 
and  since  the  rules  of  engagement  sanctioned 
collateral  casualties  with  the  enemy  so  near,  a 
flight  of  Cobra  helicopters  arrived  and  fired 
two  AGM-114  Hellfire  missiles,  one  into 
each  house,  to  soften  things  up.  Kilo  Com- 
pany Marines  then  rushed  forward  to  clear 
the  rooms  as  required.  The  first  house  was 
empty,  but  as  they  approached  the  second 
one  they  were  greeted  by  small-arms  fire  and 
grenades.  The  Marines  pulled  back— way 
back— and  called  in  an  AV-8B  Harrier  jet  to 
drop  a  guided  500-pound  GBU-12  Paveway 
bomb.  The  bomb  crashed  into  the  house  with 
impressive  precision,  but  did  not  explode. 

At  this  point  the  drone  saw  two  mams 
leave  through  the  back  door  and  run  into  a 
little  palm-grove  patch  to  hide.  The  Marines 
brought  the  Harrier  around  to  pink-mist  these 
guys  with  a  second  500-pound  bomb— this 
one  guided  into  the  patch— but  it.  too.  turned 
out  to  be  a  dud.  Undaunted,  the  troops 
switched  weapons  and  hit  the  patch  with  a 
SI 80.000  air-launched  AGM-65  Maverick 
missile.  The  strike  resulted  in  one  E.K.I. A. 
The  surviving  mam  egressed  the  patch  and 
ingressed  the  house  again.  It  was  ridiculous. 
The  Harrier  came  back  around  and  dropped 
a  third  500-pound  bomb  directly  through 
the  roof,  blowing  the  whole  house  and  every- 
one in  it  to  bloody  shreds. 

This  was  McConnell's  reality  as  Haditha 
settled  down  for  the  night.  He  gave  a  talk  at 
Sparta  Base,  in  which  for  once  he  did  not 
overstretch.  He  said:  Men.  we've  had  a  tough 
day.  it's  sad  about  Terrazas.  but  everyone 
functioned  pretty  well,  so  good  job  and  keep 
at  it.  He  did  not  mention— and  apparently 
did  not  much  think  about— all  the  noncom- 
batants who  had  died.  Look,  this  was  Iraq. 
The  clearing  operations  on  Route  Chestnut 
did  not  stand  out  as  being  significantly  differ- 
ent from  the  other  main  act  of  the  day.  the  use 
of  missiles  and  bombs  against  a  house  that 
mav  well  have  contained  a  family.  God  knows 
there  were  enough  body  parts  now  scattered 
through  the  ruins.  Killing  face-to-face  with  an 
M16  allows  you  at  least  some  chance  to  desist 
from  slaughtering  women  and  children,  which 
is  not  true  once  a  bomb  is  called  down  on  a 
house.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  McCon- 
nell was  even  thinking  about  these  matters. 
The  photographer  Lucian  Read,  who  had 
been  traveling  elsewhere  in  Anbar.  returned 
the  day  after  the  killings  and  later  snapped 
digital  pictures  of  shrouded  corpses  in  the 


houses  by  Route  Chestnut.  Read  belie 
Connell  was  aware  of  the  pictures:  i 
did  not  try  to  suppress  them  or  to  lin 
distribution.  McConnell  was  such  a  a 
man.  such  a  by-the-book  Marine.,  tl 
the  entire  chain  of  command  above 
was  numb  to  the  killings  of  noncom 
so  long  as  the  rules  of  engagement  m 
killings  legal.  If  there  was  a  failure  her 
not  that  of  McConnell  but  of  the  mo 
conduct  of  this  war. 

Five  days  after  the  killings.  Kilo  C< 
celebrated  Thanksgiving  with  a  turkev 
including  stuffing  and  potatoes.  The  c 
was  recorded  on  video.  Before  the  m 
Connell  led  the  men  in  prayer.  He  sa 
ther.  we  thank  you  for  this  food  whi 
have  prepared  for  us.  Please  ble^ 
w  ith  your  great  grace,  and  please  let 
the  sustenance  that  you  provide  for  us. 
forth  and  do  great  things  in  your  name 
very  grateful  here  in  Kilo  Company  fo 
things.  We  thank  you  for  the  mission  t, 
have  provided  for  us.  to  leave  America 
into  foreign  lands  and  try  to  do  good 
for  the  world  and  for  our  country 
greatest  honor,  and  we  thank  you  for  tl 
thank  you  for  our  families,  who  sup 
back  in  the  States,  and  the  brotherho 
we  have  here.  It  is  our  greatest  streng 
we  thank  you  for  that  as  well.  We  also 
thank  you  for  the  veterans  and  those  wr 
gone  before  us.  because  without  then 
would  be  no  Marine  Corps  legacy,  an 
wouldn't  be  that  great  standard  to  uph 
we  thank  you  for  that  because  it  guid' 
keeps  us  on  the  right  track,  and  it's  th 
ing  factor  that  helps  us  go  forth  and  d 
things.  We  thank  you  for  the  memory 
life  of  Lance  Corporal  Miguel  Terraz^ 
did  great  things  in  his  life,  did  great  thi 
all  of  us.  was  a  great  friend  and  a  gre 
rine.  We  just  ask  that  you  help  us  ta 
food  that  you've  provided  us  here  toda 
it  maintain,  sustain  our  bodies  so  we  t. 
hold  that  legacy  that  our  fallen  comradt 
provided  for  us.  We  say  all  these  things  i 
great  name.  Amen." 

The  men  answered  with  Marine 
//oo-rahs  and  Amens. 

McConnell  said.  "Hey.  please  enj 
meal.  Make  sure  you  pat  the  cooks  i 
back.  They  work  hard.  And  if  you  see 
one  from  the  Four  shop  here  in  the  n 
ture  that  you  know,  pat  them  on  the  ba 
cause  they  get  all  that  stuff  out  here,  a 
not  the  most  safest  place  to  be  pushin 

around But  I  appreciate  you  all  bein 

and  first  and  foremost  Happy  Thanks; 
Go  forth  and  do  great  things.  Hoo-rabi 

Hoo-rah.  Iraqis  live  in  an  honor-! 
society,  built  of  tight  family  ties. 
noncombatants  are  killed,  it  matters  1 
the  survivors  whether  the  American  rt 
lowed  it.  or  what  the  U.S.  militarv  cou 
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["he  survivors  go  to  war  in  return,  which 
ke>  more  of  the  same  in  a  circular  dive 
)irals  beyond  recovery.  Haditha  is  just  a 
example.  By  now.  nearly  one  year  later, 
1  of  the  American  forces  in  the  city  has 
i  so  fierce  that  military  investigators  for 
als  at  Pendleton  have  given  up  on  going 
That  hatred  is  blood  hatred.  It  is  the 
)f  hatred  people  are  willing  to  die  for, 

0  expectation  but  revenge.  This  was  im- 
tely  apparent  on  a  video  that  was  taken 
y  after  the  killings  by  an  Iraqi  from  the 
>orhood— the  same  video  that  was  later 

1  along  to  Time.  The  Marine  Corps  was 


wrong  to  dismiss  the  video  as  propaganda 
and  fiction.  It  is  an  authentic  Iraqi  artifact.  It 
should  be  shown  to  the  grunts  in  training.  It 
should  be  shown  to  the  generals  in  command. 
The  scenes  it  depicts  are  raw.  People  move 
among  the  hideous  corpses,  wailing  their  grief 
and  vowing  vengeance  before  God.  'This 
is  my  brother!  My  brother!  My  brother!"'  In 
one  of  the  killing  rooms,  a  hard-looking  boy 
insists  that  the  camera  show  the  body  of  his 
father.  Sobbing  angrily,  he  shouts.  "I  want 
to  say  this  is  my  father!  God  will  punish  you 
Americans!  Show  me  on  the  camera!  This  is 
my  father!  He  just  bought  a  car  showroom! 


He  did  not  pay  all  the  money  to  the  owner 
yet,  and  he  got  killed!" 

A  man  cries.  "This  is  an  act  denied  by  God. 
What  did  he  do?  To  be  executed  in  the  closet? 
Those  bastards!  Even  the  Jews  would  not  do 
such  an  act!  Why?  Why  did  they  kill  him  this 
way?  Look,  this  is  his  brain  on  the  ground!" 

The  boy  continues  to  sob  over  the  corpse 
on  the  floor.  He  shouts,  "Father!  I  want  my 
father!" 

Another  man  cries,  "This  is  democracy?" 

Well  yeah,  well  no.  well  actually  this  is  Ha- 
ditha. For  the  United  States,  it  is  what  defeat 
looks  like  in  this  war.  D 


liermere  House 


med  from  page  3  37  seemingly  uni- 
rich  wives*  pastimes  of  fashion,  parties, 
anicures.  instead  doing  the  school  run 
jening  clothes.  While  Prince  Charles 
of  Terry,  in  his  foreword  to  Radical 
ism:  The  Architecture  of  Quirdan  Terry, 
vid  Watkin.  "Through  a  period  where 
issical  tradition  has  been  consistently 
d  or  ignored,  he  has  followed  his  call- 
keep  alive  and  practise  the  sensible. 
:tually  rigorous  and  grammatical  disci- 
)f  classicism."  Watkin  describes  Terry 
architect  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
rites  of  Feme.  "It  is  doubtful  whether 
her  current  architect  would  have  been 
le  of  creating  a  Palladian  building  of 
aturity  and  serenity  in  the  21st  centu- 
leed,  the  Georgian  Group  gave  it  the 
I  for  the  Best  New  Building  in  the  Clas- 
radition  in  2003." 

ing  in  his  office  (wallpapered  with  yel- 
sheets  of  the  London  Times  from  1958 
armed  by  an  old-fashioned  electric- 
ater),  Quinlan  talks  of  virtually  having 
pen  a  local  quarry  so  that  he  could 
:actly  the  right  stone.  "There  is  no 
that  a  stone  house  is  better  than  any- 
:lse,"  he  says.  "That's  going  to  become 
nportant  now  that  people  are  worried 
the  environment  and  so  on.  If  you 
in  stone  you  are  doing  no  damage  to 
yironment  at  all.  You  are  just  taking  a 
stone  out  of  the  ground.  And  if  you 
hick  walls  you  build  a  building  which 
:mendous  thermal  mass,  like  churches 


in  Italy— you  go  into  a  church  in  Italy  in  the 
summer  and  it's  quite  cool  because  the  walls 
are  thick,  and  similarly  in  the  winter  some  of 
the  warmth  is  retained."  Gently  explaining 
the  painfully  obvious  but  often  forgotten,  he 
adds.  "If  you  build  a  traditional  building  so 
people  are  near  the  windows,  you  have  natu- 
ral light  and  natural  air,  you  don't  have  too 
much  heating,  you  certainly  don't  need  air- 
conditioning.  Our  forefathers  didn't  have 
endless  supplies  to  burn,  so  they  had  to  cope 
traditionally,  and  that's  why  people  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  there  are  alternatives." 

The  house  was  furnished  with  the  help 
of  decorator  Veere  Grenney.  and  the 
interior  design  is  as  traditional  as  the  archi- 
tecture. But  it's  notable  for  what's  missing: 
no  drafts,  no  leaky  taps,  no  freezing  damp 
sheets.  Instead  there  are  sofas  that  envelop 
you.  luxurious  linens,  spruce  bathrooms, 
piles  of  fluffy  towels,  and  bath  products  that 
weren't  pilfered  from  a  hotel.  There  is  sisal 
carpet,  but  with  a  fat.  generous  weave  that 
doesn't  hurt  your  bare  feet. 

According  to  Claudia,  there  has  been  a 
house  on  this  site  since  medieval  times.  The 
most  recent  inhabitants  were  the  former  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  whose  daughter 
died  and  was  buried  there.  (Claudia  has  cre- 
ated a  white  garden  in  her  honor.)  So  trauma- 
tized was  the  duchess  that  the  estate  was  given 
over  to  an  animal  charity.  In  the  Second  World 
War.  animals,  not  children,  were  evacuated 
to  Feme  from  the  East  End  of  London,  says 
Claudia.  A  previous  dwelling  was  considered 
unwieldy  and  was  demolished  in  the  1960s. 

In  this  new  English  Eden,  every  one  of  the 
cut  flowers  and  potted  plants  comes  from  the 
garden,  and  the  Rothermeres  produce  all  their 
own  vegetables  and  have  their  own  chickens, 
cattle  (a  rare  indigenous  breed  called  Park 
White,  which,  by  happy  accident,  exactly 
matches  the  color  of  the  house),  and  pigs. 

So.  any  flies  in  all  this  milk  and  honey'1 
Jonathan  says  his  greatest  fault  is  that  he  is 
too  aggressive:  "It's  a  family  trait.  We  hide  it 
very  well,  but  I  am  very  aggressive  and  com- 
petitive, so  I  try  to  cover  it  up  because  it's  not 


very  [attractive].  That,  and  I  am  never  con- 
tented. I  suppose,  or  discontented  constant- 
ly." He  also  considers  himself  a  loner:  "I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  have  personal  relationships 
with  people."  Having  said  that  of  himself. 
Jonathan  is  extraordinarily  empathetic.  He  is 
also  prone  to  taking  his  old  teddy  bear  of  a 
dog,  a  chocolate  Labrador  called  Edward,  to 
work,  not  least  because  it  diffuses  any  tension 
if  he  is  touring  the  office. 

But  Octavius  Black  says  Jonathan  is  no 
pushover.  "He's  always  got  a  strong  view.  He 
never  starts  off  with  "I'm  not  sure  about  this.' 
But  he's  willing  to  be  moved— he's  almost 
Hegelian.  He'll  come  up  with  a  strong  view 
and  expect  you  to  take  the  other  side  and  see 
where  that  takes  us He's  got  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation at  his  fingertips,  so  you  have  to  be  on 
the  case  to  fight  back." 

"Claudia  must  shock  a  lot  of  people."  he 
continues.  "They  must  think  that  she's  just 
the  pretty  wife,  and  then  she  announces  that 
the  chancellor  of  Italy  in  the  70s  was  so-and- 
so,  and  this  is  what  he  would  have  thought. 
She'll  wait  for  things  to  emerge  before  put- 
ting her  tuppenny's  worth  in." 

Although  Claudia  says  she  is  too  solitary, 
and  "Jonathan  thinks  it's  a  bit  much  when  I 
am  out  in  the  cold  [gardening].  I  come  back 
weather-beaten,  and  in  the  winter  I  walk  about 
with  a  constant  red  nose."  The  difference  be- 
tween her  and  all  the  vapid  women  she  could 
have  become  is  startling.  I  ask  Jonathan  if  he 
discusses  his  work  with  her.  "I  respect  Clau- 
dia's opinion  enormously."  he  answers.  "She's 
got  very  good  instincts,  she  understands  the 
business,  she's  very  sound."  But  not  wanting 
to  overburden  her.  he  adds.  "Then,  you  know, 
your  relationship  can't  function.  It's  not  fair  to 
Claudia— she  begins  to  feel  the  responsibility 
without  feeling  the  rapport,  without  the  recog- 
nition, and  then  it  becomes  awkward  for  her. 
But  I  talk  to  her  about  big  decisions,  because 
she,  as  my  wife,  does  deserve  to  be  included." 

And  then,  staring  into  the  fire,  he  says, 
"When  my  father  was  dying  of  a  heart  at- 
tack, his  last  words  to  me  were  "Look  after 
your  wife,  because  she  will  be  your  most 
valuable  asset  in  life.  " 
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COVER  GEORGE  CLOONEY  S  GIORGIO  ARMANI 

shirt  and  pants  from  selected  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques, 
or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com:  for  THOMAS  PINK  bow  tie. 
go  to  thomaspink.com;  THE  MISSING  LINK  cuff  links 
from  the  Missing  Link.  NYC.  or  call  212-645-6928,  or 
go  to  missinglinknyc.com;  for  PATEK  PHILIPPE  watch, 
call  212-218-1240,  or  go  to  patek.com.  For  GEMMA  WARD'S 
TIFFANY  ft  CO.  jewelry,  call  800-526-0649.  or  go  to  tiffany 
com.  PAGE  40  For  EVA  GREENS  GIORGIO  ARMANI 
PRIVE  dress,  call  212-209-3640;  for  CHOPARD  necklace. 
call  01 1-44-207-409-3140.  PAGE  92  Top  right.  Gemma 
Ward's  OLIVER  PEOPLES  sunglasses  from  Oliver 
Peoples,  L.A..  or  call  310-657-2553.  Bottom  left.  George 
Clooney's  GIORGIO  ARMANI  jacket,  shirt,  pants,  and 
tie  from  selected  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques,  or  go 
to  giorgioarmani.com.  PAGE  i0*  LEE  ANN  WOMACK'S 
LORRAINE  SCHWARTZ  earrings  from  Bergdorf  Goodman. 


George  Clooney  wears  a  shirt  and  pants  by 

Giorgio  Armani,  a  bow  tie  by  Thomas  Pink,  vintage 

cuff  links  by  the  Missing  Link,  and  a  watch  by 

Patek  Philippe.  Gemma  Ward  wears  a  dress 

by  Rochas  and  jewelry  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  Clooney's 

hair  products  by  Matrix  Men.  Ward's  hair  products 

by  L'Oreal.  Grooming  products  by  Kiehl's. 
Makeup  products  by  Revlon.  His  hair  and  grooming 

by  Diana  Schmidtke.  Her  hair  by 
Teddy  Charles;  makeup  by  Kay  Montono;  manicure 

by  Deborah  Lippmann.  Props  and  set  styled 

by  Thomas  Thurnauer.  Styled  by  Michael  Roberts. 

Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Norman  Jean 

Roy  on  August  4,  2006,  in  Los  Angeles. 


N.Y.C..  or  call  646-274-2008:  GUCCI  shoes  from  selected 
Gucci  stores,  or  call  800-234-8224.  or  go  to  gucci.com. 
PAGE  13    SOPHIE  DAHL'S  BROOKS  BROTHERS  pajama  top 
from  Brooks  Brothers  stores  nationwide,  or  call 
800-274-1815,  or  go  to  brooksbrothers.com:  Sarajane 
Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly.  PAGE  156:  SARAH  LEWITINN 
styled  by  Allan  Kennedy  for  Katy  Barker:  for  blouse  by 
EMPORIO  ARMANI,  go  to  emponoarmani.com;  coat 
by  DOLCE  ft  GABBANA,  from  selected  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
boutiques  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  dolcegabbana.it.  PAGE  158  YOSH  HAN  styled  by 
Janine  Israel  for  celestineagency.com.  PAGE  188: 
Bottom.  CAROLINE  NICHOLSON  styled  by  Susie  Lloyd. 
PAGES  204  A\:  :  I  JACOB  ARABO  styled  by  Christine 
Hahn.  PAGE  2=    ISLA  FISHER'S  FIFI  CHACHNIL  sweater 
from  Agent  Provocateur,  N.Y.C.  and  L.A.:  JUICY 
COUTURE  BEACH  swimsuit  bottom  from  Bloomingdale's. 
N.Y.C;  VAN  CLEEF  ft  ARPELS  earrings  from  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels  boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to  vancleef- 
arpels.com;  DE  BEERS  bracelets  from  De  Beers,  N.Y.C. 
and  LA.,  or  call  800-929-0889.  or  go  to  debeers.com: 
Deda  Coben  for  celestineagency.com.  PAGES  271  AND  273: 
CARRIE  FISHER  styled  by  Janine  Israel  for  celestineagency 
.com:  cardigan  and  pants  by  PIAZZA  SEMPIONE,  from 
Barneys  New  York,  N.Y.C;  shoes  by  SERGIO  ROSSI, 
from  Sergio  Rossi.  Beverly  Hills:  jewelry  by  JENNIFER 
KAUFMAN,  from  Jennifer  Kaufman.  L.A.  PAGES  280-81: 
For  SHELBY  LYNNE'S  LOST  ART  BY  JORDAN  BETTEN 
bikini  tops  and  belt,  go  to  lostart.com:  ALEXANDER 
McQUEEN  pants  from  Barneys  New  York  and  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide:  HERMES  gloves  from 
Hermes  stores  nationwide,  or  call  800-441-4488.  or  go 
to  hermes.com:  for  FRYE  boots,  go  to  fryeboots.com; 
for  DIOR  FINE  JEWELRY  earrings,  call  800-929-DIOR: 
CHROME  HEARTS  necklace  from  Chrome  Hearts  stores 
worldwide,  or  go  to  chromehearts.com.  WILLIE  NELSON'S 
vintage  jacket  from  What  Comes  Around  Goes 
Around,  N.Y.C:  HOLLYWOOD  TRADING  COMPANY 
belt  from  Hollywood  Trading  Company.  L.A..  or 
go  to  htcretail.com.  SHOOTER  JENNINGS'S  vintage 
T-shirt  from  What  Comes  Around  Goes  Around, 
N.Y.C,  Andrea  Lieberman  for  margaretmaldonado.com. 
PAGE  282:  Jocelyn  Goldstein  for  margaretmaldonado 
com.  PAGE  283  GRETCHEN  WILSON'S  STELLA 
MCCARTNEY  bodysuit  from  Stella  McCartney  N.Y.C 
and  LA.,  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  stellamccartney.com:  LANVIN  shoes  from 
Barneys  New  York  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  both 
in  N.Y.C,  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide; 
for  KWIAT  bracelet,  go  to  kwiat.com:  Andrea 
Lieberman  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGES  284-85: 
For  Lee  Ann  Womack's  KWIAT  necklace,  go  to  kwiat 
com;  H.  STERN  ring  from  H.  Stern.  N.Y.C.  or  call  800- 
"HSTERN,  or  go  to  hstern.net   GEORGE  JONES'S 
custom  MANUEL  suit  from  Manuel,  Nashville,  or  call 
615-321-5444,  or  go  to  manuelamericandesigns 
.com.  Andrea  Lieberman  for  margaretmaldonado.com. 


PAGE  286:  For  KRIS  KRISTOFFERSON'S  LEVI'S 

shirt,  go  to  levisstore.com;  Andrea  Lieberman  I 
margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE  287:  JULIE  ROBlfl 
vintage  top  from  Early  Halloween.  N.Y.C:  for  | 
LUELLA  skirt,  go  to  net-a-porter.com:  DE  BEERS  el 
from  De  Beers.  N.Y.C  and  L.A.,  or  call  800-929-J 
or  go  to  debeers.com;  bracelet  by  SEEDHOUSE  FRl 
THE  CAROLE  TANENBAUM  VINTAGE  JEWELRY 
COLLECTION,  from  Seedhouse,  N.Y.C.  or  call  64 1 
7333:  LOREE  RODKIN  ring  from  Neiman  Marcus  I 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  loreerodkin.com;  AndB 
Lieberman  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGES  2jB 
For  KIX  BROOKS'S  WRANGLER  jeans,  go  to  ' 

.com:  vintage  hat  from  What  Comes  Around  Gjm 
Around.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-343-9303.  For  RONN  I 
DUNN'S  BANANA  REPUBLIC  shirt,  go  to  banana:  I 
com:  CHROME  HEARTS  jeans  from  Chrome  Hea 
stores  worldwide,  or  go  to  chromehearts.com.  A 
Lieberman  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE 
RALPH  STANLEY'S  vintage  suit,  jacket,  and  neckti 
from  Early  Halloween.  N.Y.C:  Andrea  Liebermai 
margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE  291  ALEJANDRc 
ESCOVEDO'S  jacket  by  E.  C.  STAR;  shirt  by  CHESS 
jeans  by  NIRVANA;  belt  and  shoes  by  BLACKMAIL 
RYAN  ADAMS'S  WRANGLER  shirt,  go  to  wrangler 
for  LEVI'S  CAPITAL  E  jeans,  go  to  levisstore.con 
PATTY  GRIFFIN'S  MARC  BY  MARC  JACOBS  top 
Marc  Jacobs.  Las  Vegas,  or  go  to  marcjacobs.cc 
for  LA  PERLA  bra.  call  866-LAPERLA.  or  go  to  I 
com.  TIFT  MERRITT'S  PAUL  SMITH  top  from  Paul 
L.A..  or  call  323-951-4800;  jeans  by  CITIZENS  I 
HUMANITY;  her  own  STUART  WEITZMAN  boots 
Stuart  Weitzman.  Beverly  Hills:  for  jewelry  by  JESS 
THOMAS  JEWELRY,  call  919-832-8788.  STEVE 
EARLE'S  PAUL  SMITH  jacket  and  shirt  from  Paul 
NYC.  or  call  212-627-9770;  LUCKY  BRAND  jea 
from  Lucky  Brand  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
luckybrandjeans.com:  for  ADIDAS  sneakers,  go  to 
.com.  For  DAN  ZANES'S  jeans  by  Levi's  Capital  E 
to  lev  isstore.com.  Nicoletta  Santoro  for  Art  Depai 
PAGE  292  REBA  McENTIRE'S  ELIE  SAAB  dress  fro 
Dianne  Dillingham.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-941-0431 
BY  JOHN  GALLIANO  fur  stole  from  Dior  boutiqi 
nationwide,  or  call  800-929-DIOR;  for  GRAFF 
jewelry,  call  212-355-9292:  Andrea  Lieberman  t 
margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE  293  Andrea  Lieb 
for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGES  294-95  KEIT> 
URBAN'S  DIESEL  jeans  from  Diesel  stores  nationwid 
go  to  diesel.com:  Andrea  Lieberman  at  margaretmal 
com.  3AGES  296-97  JIMMIE  DALE  GILMORE'S  M> 
jacket  and  shirt  from  Manuel.  Nashville,  or  call  61 
5444.  or  go  to  manuelamericandesigns.com:  for  LE 
CAPITAL  E  jeans,  go  to  levisstore.com.  STEPHEN  BRI 
shirt  by  MILLER,  from  Whiskey  Dust.  N.Y.C;  fo 
AMERICAN  APPAREL  T-shirt,  go  to  americanappa: 
for  WRANGLER  jeans,  go  to  wrangler.com.  CINI 
CASHDOLLAR'S  Manuel  jacket  from  Manuel.  Nasi 
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615-321-5444;  DSQUARED  jeans  from  Performance 

pen.  (  olo..  and  Riccardi.  Boston.  JOE  ELY'S 

I  shirt  from  Manuel.  Nashville,  or  call  615-321-5444: 

T-shirt  from  Diesel  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
om;  for  Levi's  Capital  E  jeans,  go  to  levisstore.com. 
1  Goldstein  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGES 

TRISHA  YEARWOOD'S  LUCKY  BRAND  shirt  from 
Brand  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  luckybrandjeans 
4ICHAEL  KORS  dress  from  Michael  Kors,  N.Y.C. 

rerty  Hills,  martina  mcBRIDE'S  dsouared  shin 
srformance  Ski.  Aspen.  Colo.,  and  Riccardi.  Boston: 
i  shorts  from  Chloe.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-717-8220;  for 
YURMAN  necklace,  call  888-DYURMAN.orgoto 
■nan.com.  billy  curringtons  7  for  all 
IHD  jeans  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.C:  vintage 
,hirt  and  cowboy  hat  from  What  Comes  Around 
,round.  N.Y.C:  for  FRYE  boots,  go  to  fryeboots.com. 
Lieberman  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE  300: 
I  WAGONER'S  own  MANUEL  boots  from  Manuel, 
lie,  or  go  to  manuelamericandesigns.com:  for 
i  watch  by  ROLEX.  call  800-36-ROLEX.  or  go  to 
>m;  Jocelyn  Goldstein  for  margaretmaldonado 
4GE  301  For  CARRIE  UNDERWOOD'S  JULIANNA 
)thing.  call  800-662-5723,  or  go  tojuliannarae.com; 
VUITTON  bracelet  from  selected  Louis  Vuitton 
or  call  866-VUITTON.  or  go  to  vuitlon.com; 
Goldstein  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE  302: 
WILLIAMS  JR.'S  MANUEL  shirt  from  Manuel, 
lie.  or  go  to  manuelamericandesigns  com;  for  GAP 
go  to  gap.com;  for  LEVI'S  CAPITAL  E  jeans,  go 
store.com:  for  his  own  watch  by  ROLEX,  call  800- 
LEX,  or  go  to  rolex.com:  Jocelyn  Goldstein 
•garetmaldonado.com.  PAGES  304  5  For  JIMMY 
TS  BANANA  REPUBLIC  shirt,  go  to  bananarepublic 
or  LEVI'S  CAPITAL  E  jeans,  go  to  lev  isstore.com. 
ERYL  CROW'S  RALPH  LAUREN  skirt  and  belt. 
8-475-7674.  or  go  to  polo.com:  vintage  boots 
*  hat  Comes  Around  Goes  Around.  N.Y.C. 
iCK'S  MANUEL  shirt  from  Manuel.  Nashville. 
615-321-5444;  CHIP  AND  PEPPER  jeans  from 
ngdale's  stores  nationw  ide.  Jocelyn  Goldstein  for 
etmaldonado.com.  PAGE  306:  JENNIFER  NETTLES'S 
NDER  McQUEEN  dress  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
rne>s  New  York,  both  in  N.Y.C.  and  Neiman 
s  stores  nationwide;  belt  from  What  Comes 
J  Goes  Around.  N.Y.C.  or  call  212-343-9303:  hat 
cstei  ii  Costume  Company.  L.A..  or  call  818-760- 
irgo  to  westerncostume.com;  for  DIOR  FINE 
RY  necklace,  call  800-929-DIOR;  Jocelyn 
cin  for  margaretmaldonado.com.  PAGE  307:  LeANN 
S  leotard  and  headdress  from  EC2  Costumes. 
>r  HARRY  WINSTON  jewelry,  call  800-988-41 10. 

0  harrywinston.com;  Andrea  Lieberman  for 
retmaldonado.com.  PAGES  308-9  DWIGHT 
kM'S  suit  b)  JAIME  CUSTOM  TAILORING  FOR 

1  BRAND  CLOTHING  COMPANY.  ROSANNE 

S  LANVIN  belt  from  Barneys  New  York  and  Saks 


Fifth  Avenue,  both  in  N.Y.C.  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide    1  or  EMMYLOU  HARRIS'S  VERA  WANG 
dress,  go  to  verawang.com.  LYLE  LOVETT'S  PRADA  suit 
and  shirt  from  selected  Prada  boutiques,  or  call  888-977- 
1900.  Andrea  Lieberman  for  margaretnialdonado.com. 
PAGE  329:  For  Eva  Green's  PRADA  coat,  call  888-977- 
1900.  PAGE  333   For  JONATHAN  ROTHERMERE'S  RALPH 
LAUREN  suit,  go  to  polo.com  (6).  PAGES  334-35:  For  girls' 
RALPH  LAUREN  dresses,  call  888-475-7674.  or  go  to  polo 
com  (2.  3).  CLAUDIA  ROTHERMERE'S  GOAT  cardigan 
from  Matches.  London;  EMPORIO  ARMANI  pants  from 
Emporio  Armani,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-317-0800  (3).  For 
Claudia's  Ralph  Lauren  jacket,  call  888-475-7674.  or  go 
to  polo.com  (4).  PAGES  336-37:  ELEANOR  ROTHERMERE'S 
BONPOINT  dress  from  Bonpoint,  N.Y.C.  or  call 
21 2-879-0900.  or  go  to  bonpoint.com  (2).  Claudia's  ANYA 
HINDMARCH  top  from  Anya  Hindmarch.  N.Y.C.  or  call 
212-343-8147;  EMPORIO  ARMANI  pants  from  Emporio 
Armani,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-317-0800  (5).  Claudia's  DAKS 
shirt  from  Daks.  London,  or  call  01 1-44-207-409-4000, 
or  go  to  daks.com;  PRADA  shorts  from  Matches.  London, 
or  call  888-977-1900;  for  J  *  M  DAVIDSON  belt,  go  to 
jandmdavidson.com;  Anya  Hindmarch  shoes  from  Anya 
Hindmarch,  N.Y.C,  or  call  212-343-8147;  LOLA  hat 
from  Matches.  London:  for  apron  by  R.  K.  ALLISTON,  go  to 
rkalliston.com.  PAGES  340-41:  George  Clooney's  GIORGIO 
ARMANI  bla/er.  sweater  and  pants  from  Giorgio  Armani 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com. 
Gemma  Ward's  MICHAEL  KORS  cardigan  and  sweater 
from  Michael  Kors.  N.Y.C    and  Beverly  Hills,  or  call 
212-452-4685  or  310-777-8862;  GIAMBATTISTA  VALLI 
skirt  from  Galleria  Neoponti.  Englewood.  N.J.,  or 
call  201-541-7744;  for  TIFFANY  &  CO.  jewelry,  call  800-526- 
0649,  or  go  to  tiffany.com:  for  AGNELLE  gloves,  go  to 
agnelle.fr.  PAGES  342-43:  Clooney's  GIORGIO  ARMANI 
jacket,  shirt,  pants,  tie.  and  shoes  from  Giorgio 
Armani  boutiques  nationw  ide.  or  go  to  giorgioarmani 
.com;  for  TIFFANY  &  CO.  tie  clip,  call  800-526-0649.  or 
go  to  tilfany.com.  Ward's  GIAMBATTISTA  VALLI 
dress  from  Stanley  Korshak.  Dallas,  or  call  214-871- 
3600;  lor  LA  CRASIA  gloves,  go  to  wegloveyou.com: 
for  LOUIS  VUITTON  shoes,  call  866-VUITTON. 
or  go  to  louisvuitton.com:  for  L.  ERICKSON  headscarf. 
call  888-884-3653,  or  go  to  franceluxe.com  STAN 
ROSENFIELD'S  Giorgio  Armani  shirt  from  selected 
Giorgio  Armani  boutiques,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com; 
ARMANI  JEANS  jeans  from  Giorgio  Armani  boutiqics 
nationwide,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com:  POLO  BY 
RALPH  LAUREN  tie  from  Ralph  Lauren  stores  nationwide, 
or  call  888-475-7674.  or  go  to  poio.com;  ROBERT 
TALBOTTbelt  from  Robert  Talbott  stores  nationwide. 
or  go  to  robcrtlalbott.com;  for  VANS  shoes,  go  to  \ans 
.com:  for  Tiffany  &  Co.  watch,  call  800-526-0649. 
or  go  to  tifiany.com.  (  lothing  on  extras  in  background. 
from  left:  ARMANI  EXCHANGE  T-shirt  from  Armani 
Exchange  stores  nationw  ide.  or  go  to  arnianiexchange 
.com:  Armani  Jeans  jeans  from  selected  Giorgio 


Armani  boutiques,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com:  for 
Vans  shoes,  go  to  vans. com.  Giorgio  Armani  sweatet 
from  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to 
giorgioarmani.com;  for  Vans  shoes,  go  to  vans. com 
Giorgio  Armani  jacket  from  selected  Giorgio  Armani 
boutiques,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com:  Armani  Exchange 
shirt  and  jeans  from  Armani  Exchange  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  armaniexchangc.com;  ALLEN  EDMONDS  belt 
from  fine  retail  locations  nationwide,  or  call  800-235- 
2348.  or  go  to  allenedmonds.com;  for  Vans  shoes,  go  to 
vans.com.  ARMANI  COLLEZIONI  shirt  from  selected 
Giorgio  Armani  boutiques,  or  go  to  giorgioarmani.com: 
Armani  Exchange  jeans  from  Armani  Exchange  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  armaniexchange.com:  for  COLE 
HAAN  belt,  call  800-201-8001,  or  go  to  colehaan.com 
PAGES  344-45:  Clooney's  CHURCH'S  shoes  from  Church's. 
N.\  .<  I.,  or  call  212-758-5200;  THE  MISSING  LINK 
vintage  stud  set  from  the  Missing  Link.  N.Y.C.  or  go  to 
missinglinknyc.com;  for  details  on  bis  other  clothing,  see 
credits  for  cover.  For  Ward's  GIORGIO  ARMANI  PRIVE 
dress,  call  212-209-3610;  GIORGIO  ARMANI  scarf 
from  selected  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques,  or  go  to 
giorgioarmani.com.  PAGE  347  See  credits  for  cover. 

BEAUTY 

COVER  GEORGE  CLOONEY'S  hair  styled  with  MATRIX 
MEN  All-Style  Wax:  on  his  lips.  KIEHL'S  Lip  Balm  No.  I; 
Diana  Schmidtke  for  Matrix  Men/celcstineagency.com. 
GEMMA  WARD'S  hair  styled  with  L'OREAL  Studioline 
Hot  Spring  Heat-Activated  Curling  Spray  and  Studioline 
Fast  Forward  Quick-Dry  Hairspray;  Teddy  Charles  for 
Orlo  Salon.  On  her  face.  REVLON  ColorStay  Active  Light 
Makeup  S  PI    25  in  Buff,  and  Skinlights  Face  Illuminator 
Loose  Powder  in  Bare  Light:  on  her  eyes.  ColorStay  1 2- 
Hour  Eye  Shadow  Quad  in  Bern  Bloom,  and  I  abulash 
Mascara  in  Blackest  Black;  on  her  cheeks.  Cream  Blush  in 
Berry  Flirtatious:  on  her  lips.  Super  Lustrous  Lipstick 
in  Wild  Orchid;  Kay  Montano  for  Streeters.  Deborah 
Lippmann  for  lippmanncolleelion.eom/Thc  Wall 
Group.  PAGE  84  William  Langeuiesche's  grooming 
bj  Naomi  Warden  forartistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Ciore  Vidal's  grooming  by  Diane  Wi  denmann  for  the 
Wall  Group.  PAGE  86:  Jessica  Dimson's  hair  b\  Kheanne 
White  for  See  Management:  makeup  by  Assumpta 
Clohessy  for  Susan  Price.  Inc.  f-AGE  l,V  SOPHIE  DAHL'S 
hair  styled  w  it li  PANTENE  Curl  Shaper  Anti-Frizz  Creme. 
and  Volumizing  Hairspray  Flexible  Hold:  Sam  McKnight 
for  Pantene.  On  her  face.  CHANEL  Vitalunnere  Satin 
Smoothing  Creme  Concealer  in  (  Candlelight;  on  her  eyes. 
Quadra  Eyeshadow  in  Sparkling  Satins,  and  Inimitable 
Mascara  in  Noir:  on  her  lips.  Rouge  Hydrabase  in 
Splcndeur:  Fulvia  Farolti  for  Chanel.  Gina  Viviano  for 
artistsbytimothypriano.com.  PAGE  156:  SARAH  LEWITINN'S 
hair  by  Luke  Baker  for  Bumble  and  Bumble  Jud>  ( 'asev. 
Inc.;  makeup  by  Kabuki  for  kabukiniagic.com:  manicure 
h\  Bernadetle  Thompson  for  bcrnadettethompson 
com.  ROBERT  FAGLES'S  grooming  b\  Vaughn  Acord  for 
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Bumble  and  Bumble.  PAGE  158:  Top.  TOM  FORD  Black 
Orchid  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.C..  and  Neiman 
Marcus  stores  nationwide:  STELLA  MCCARTNEY  Stella  in 
Two  Peony  from  Sephora  stores  nationwide:  DONNA 
K ARAN  Gold  from  Donna  Karan  Collection  stores  and 
fine  department  stores  nationwide.  Bottom.  YOSH  HAN'S 
hair  by  Richard  Collins  for  cemal-inc.com;  her  makeup 
by  Bruce  Grayson  for  soloartists.com.  PAGE  182:  Jenna 
Anton  for  See  Management.  PAGE  188:  Bottom.  CAROLINE 
NICHOLSON'S  hair  by  Adie  Hannah  for  Soho  Management; 
makeup  by  Zoe  Taylor  for  Soho  Management.  PAGES  204 
AND  212  JACOB  ARABO'S  grooming  by  Sacha  Harford 
for  Artist  Loft.  PAGE  261:  ISLA  FISHER'S  hair  styled  with 
PANTENE  Curl  Defining  Scrunching  Mousse,  and  Curl 
Lock  Hairspray:  Danilo  for  Pantene  The  Wall  Group.  On 
her  face.  VICTORIA'S  SECRET  Very  Sexy  Makeup  Flawless 
Cream  Makeup  S.P.F.  30  in  Light  20;  on  her  eyes.  Mosaic 
Eye  Shadow  in  Satisfied,  and  Intensifying  Mascara 
in  Blackest  Black;  on  her  cheeks.  Mosaic  Blush  in  Love 
Life;  on  her  lips.  Perfect  Lipstick  in  Sweet  Release; 
Linda  Hay  for  the  Wall  Group.  Deborah  Lippmann  for 
lippmanncollection.com.  PAGES  271  AND  27?  CARRIE 
FISHER'S  hair  and  makeup  by  Eric  Barnard  for 
cloutieragency.com.  PAGES  280-81:  SHELBY  LYNNE'S 
hair  styled  with  L'OREAL  PROFESSIONNEL  Infinium 
Ultimate;  Craig  Gangi  for  avantgroupe.com.  On  her 
face.  STILA  Illuminating  Tinted  Moisturizer  S.P.F.  15 
in  Sheer  Coverage,  and  Perfecting  Concealer  in  A;  on  her 
eyes.  SEPHORA  Long  Lasting  Eye  Liner  in  Black; 
on  her  cheeks.  BENEFIT  Dandelion;  on  her  lips.  Sephora 
Plumping  Lip  Gloss  in  Nude:  Jo  Strettell  for  Sephora 
cloutieragency.com.  PAGE  283  On  GRETCHEN  WILSON'S 
face,  MAC  Studio  Fix  Foundation  in  C2:  on  her  eyes. 
Eyeshadow  in  Bark,  and  Pro  Longlash  Mascara  in 
Pitchblack:  on  her  lips.  Plushglass  Lipglass  in  Big  Kiss. 
PAGE  284  LEE  ANN  WOMACK'S  hair  styled  with 
KERASTASE  Resistance  Volumactive  Expansion  Spray. 
and  Resistance  Laque  Double  Force:  Louis  Angelo  for 
Kerastase  Garren  NY.  On  her  face.  CLINIOUE  Perfectly 
Real  Makeup  in  Shade  01.  and  Blended  Face  Powder 
and  Blush  in  Transparency  2:  on  her  eyes.  High  Impact 

a  in  Black,  on  her  lips.  Full  Potential  Lips  Plump 
and  Shine  in  Glamour-full;  Sand\  Linter  for  the  Kenneth 
Salon  PAGE  28  JULIE  ROBERTS'S  hair  styled  with  RENE 
FURTERER  Fiora\anti  Straightening  Gel:  Craig  Gangi  for 
a\antt  re  com.  On  her  tace.  GUERLAIN  FleurdeTeint 
Moisturizing  Foundation  in  Beige  Fonce;  on  her  eves. 
Radiant  Eyeshadow  inD  inerin  Brun.  and 

Maxilash  Extreme  Volume  Brown: 

on  her  cheek*.  Fresh  Bronzing  •  her 

lips.  KissKiss  Lip-  a  in 

Mau\e  Shine.  I 

Debbie  Dover  for  Revolution  ali;on  K  :aUSS  S 

hair  styled  with  TIGI  BED  HEAD  Sop 
a  Day  Thickening  Spra;-:  on  ha  face,  CLARINS  True 
Radiance  Foundation  in  Pale  Ivory,  and  Loose  Powder  in 
Translucent;  on  her  eves.  Pure  _ara  in  Pure 


Black:  on  her  lips.  Le  Rouge  Sheer  Lipstick  in  Sheer 
Chestnut.  PAGE  291  PATTY  GRIFFIN'S  and  TIFT  MERRITTS 
hair  styled  with  PHYTO  Phytovolume  Actif  Volumizer 
Spray:  Rheanne  White  for  See  Management.  Sandy  Linter 
for  the  Kenneth  Salon.  PAGE  292  Brett  Freedman  for 
celestineagency.com.  PAGE  293  WYNONNA  JUDD'S  hair 
styled  with  RENE  FURTERER  Fioravanti  Straightening  Gel. 
and  Instant  Hold  Finishing  Spray:  Craig  Gangi  for 
avantgroupe.com.  On  her  face.  MAC  Studio  FLx  Foundation 
in  N5:  on  her  eyes.  Eye  Pencil  in  Ebony,  and  Pro  Lash 
Mascara  in  Coal  Black:  on  her  cheeks.  Powder  Blush  in 
Lovecrush;  on  her  lips.  Lipstick  in  Feel  So  Fine:  Billy  B 
for  artistsbvtimothypriano.com.  PAGE  295:  Debra  Wingo 
for  Tri  Star  Management.  PAGES  296-97:  Rheanne  White 
for  Redken  Cutler  NYC  See  Management.  Sandy  Linter 
for  the  Kenneth  Salon.  PAGES  298-99:  TRISHA 
YEARWOOD'S  and  MARTINA  McBRIDE'S  hair  styled  with 
KERASTASE  Resistance  Volumactive  Expansion  Spray,  and 
Resistance  Laque  Double  Force  BILLY  CURRINGTONS 
hair  styled  with  Kerastase  Resistance  Volumactive 
Expansion  Spray.  On  Yearwood's  face.  LANCOME  Dual 
Finish  Fragrance  Free  Versatile  Powder  Makeup  in  Matte 
Porcelaine  D'lvoire  1:  on  her  eyes,  Fatale  Exceptional 
Volume  Sculpting  3D  Comb  Mascara  in  Black:  on  her 
cheeks.  Blush  Subtil  Shimmer  Delicate  Oil-Free  Powder 
Blush  in  Shimmer  Coral  Sunset;  on  her  lips.  Color  Design 
Sensational  Effects  Lipcolor  Smooth  Hold  in  Pink  Attitude. 
On  McBride's  face.  Dual  Finish  Fragrance  Free  Versatile 
Powder  Makeup  in  Matte  Porcelaine  Delicate  1;  on 
her  eyes,  Fatale  Exceptional  Volume  Sculpting  3D  Comb 
Mascara  in  Black:  on  her  cheeks.  Blush  Subtii  Shimmer 
Delicate  Oil-Free  Powder  Blush  in  Shimmer  Coral  Sunset: 
on  her  lips.  Color  Design  Sensational  Effects  Lipcolor 
Smooth  Hold  in  Groupie.  Louis  Angelo  for  Kerastase/ 
Garren  NY.  Sandy  Linter  for  the  Kenneth  Salon.  PAGE  301: 
CARRIE  UNDERWOOD'S  hair  Styled  with  MATRIX  Curl.life 
Spiraling  Spray-Gel.  and  Vavoom  Extra  Full  Freezing 
Spray;  Craig  Gangi  for  avantgroupe.com.  On  her  face. 
STILA  Illuminating  Tinted  Moisturizer  S.P.F.  15  in  Sheer 
Coverage,  and  Perfecting  Concealer  in  C:  on  her  eves. 
NARS  Single  Eyeshadow  in  Fathom.  SEPHORA  Long 
Lasting  Eve  Liner  in  Black,  and  Volume  Mascara  in  Black: 
on  her  cheeks.  Stila  Convertible  Color  in  Poppy:  on  her 
lips,  Sephora  Plumping  Lip  Gloss  in  Fuchsia  4;  Jo  Strettell 
for  Sephora  cloutieragencv.com.  Marsha  Bialo  for  O  P.I 
artistsbytimothvpriano.com.  PAGES  304-5:  SHERYL  CROW'S 
hair  styled  with  KERASTASE  Resistance  Volumactive 
Expansion  Spray:  Louis  Angelo  for  Kerastase/Garren  NY. 
On  her  face.  ALMAY  Nearly  Naked  Liquid  Makeup  in 
Neutral.  Powder  Bronzer  in  Suntan.  and  Nearly  Naked 
Loose  Powder  in  Medium;  on  her  eyes.  Intense  i-Color 
Bring  Out  Lengthening  Mascara  in  Black  Pearl;  on  her  lips, 
rcolor  in  Coffee:  Christy  Coleman  for  Almay  The 
roup.  Men's  hair  styled  with  Bumble  and  Bumble 
pray;  Yaugh    Acord  for  Bumble  and  Bumble. 
3C-   JENNIFER  NETTLESS  hair  styled  with  AVEDA 
Pure  Abundance  Volumizng  Hair  Spray:  Craig  Gangi  for 


avantgroupe.com.  On  her  face.  LORAC  Oil  Free  M 
in  S6.  and  Bronzer  in  Warm  Glow ;  on  her  eves.  M. 
in  Black:  on  her  lips.  Lip  Glaze  in  Watermelon) 
Highland  for  celestineagency.com.  PAGE  307  uaN 
RIMES'S  hair  styled  with  KERASTASE  Nutritive  Lu 
Nutri  Sculpt;  Louis  Angelo  for  Kerastase  Garren  I 
her  face.  STILA  Illuminating  Tinted  Moisutrizer  S. 
in  Sheer  Coverage,  and  Perfecting  Concealer  in  I 
eyes.  FRESH  Eye  Shadow  Trio  in  Night  Essence. . 
Supernova  Mascara;  on  her  cheeks.  BENEFIT  Dalla 
lips.  Fresh  Lip  Shine  in  Daphne:  Jo  Strettell  for  Sep 
cloutieragency.com.  PAGES  308-9:  ROSANNE  CASf 
styled  with  KERASTASE  Nutritive  Luminere  Nutn  I 
Louis  Angelo  for  Kerastase  Garren  NY.  On  her  fa. 
GUERLAIN  Divinora  Teint  Tendre  Mat.  Ultra-S: 
Sculpting  Foundation  S.P.F.  15  in  Rose  Naturel.  ar 
Voilettes  Loose  Powder  for  the  Face  in  Transpareni 
eyes.  Divinora  Lengthening  and  Curving  Mascara 
Noir  Etincelle:  on  her  cheeks,  Divinora  Radiant  Bl 
Rouge  Feu:  on  her  lips.  Divinora  Colour  and  SI 
Lipstick  S.P.F.  12  in  Gold:  Sandy  Linter  for  the  K 
Salon.  PAGE  311:  Paul  Starr  for  magnetla.com.  PAGE 
EVA  GREEN'S  hair  styled  with  L'OREAL  PROFESSIC 
Textureline  Curl  Memory  Up  Spray:  Recine  for  Inl 
by  Textureline.  On  her  face.  CHANEL  Pro  Lumiere' 
Shell,  and  Poudre  Universelle  Libre  in  Translucent 
her  eyes.  Le  Crayon  Khol.  and  Cils  a  Cils.  both  in  1 
on  her  lips.  Rouge  Hydrabase  in  Saturn;  Val  Garla1 
streeterslondon.com.  Lorraine  Griffin  for  Untitlei 
PAGES  332-37:  Liz  Taw  for  Naked  Artists.  PAGES  340 
See  credits  for  cover.  PAGE  360:  JERRY  LEE  LEWIS'S 
grooming  by  Lisa  Garner  for  artistsbytimothyprian 

WHERE  TO  FIND  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS. 
ALMAY,  drugstores  nationw  ide.  or  go  to  almay.coi 
AVEDA,  Aveda  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  aveda. e 
BENEFIT,  go  to  benefitcosmetics.com.  BUMBLE  AN 
BUMBLE,  Bumble  and  Bumble  salons.  N.Y.C..  or  g 
bumbleandbumble.com.  CHANEL,  Chanel  boutiqi 
counters  nationwide,  or  go  to  chanel.com  or  sephc 
CLARINS,  Macys  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  both  in  J> 
and  other  selected  department  stores,  or  go  to  clari 
CLlNlpUE,  from  Neiman  Marcus.  Saks  Fifth  Av 
and  other  department  stores  nationwide.  FRESH,  Fn 
stores  in  N.Y.C..  Boston,  and  Chicago,  or  go  to  fre 
GUERLAIN,  Neiman  Marcus  and  Saks  Fifth  Avem. 
nationwide  KERASTASE,  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  i 
kerastase.com.  KIEHL'S,  Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  kiehls.com.  LANCOM 
major  department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  lane 
.com.  LORAC,  sephora.com  or  beauty.com.  L'OREA 
PROFESSIONNEL,  specialty  hair  salons  and  supply 
nationwide,  or  go  to  us.lorealprofessionnel.com.  M, 
MAC  stores  and  department  stores  nationwide,  o 
maccosmetics.com.  MATRIX  AND  MATRIX  MEN, 
800-6-MATRIX.  or  go  to  matnx.com.  NARS.  Barne 
York  and  other  major  stores  nationw  ide.  PANTENE 
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vcom  PHYTO,  selected  hair  salons.  RENE  FURTERER, 
nefurtcrer-usa.com.  REVLON,  drugstores  nationwide. 
IA,  Sephora  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  sephora.com. 
sephora  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  sephora.com. 
D  HEAD,  drugstores  and  specialty  stores  nationwide. 
di  iiystore.com.  VICTORIA'S  SECRET,  Victoria's 
tores  nationwide,  or  go  to  victoriassecret.com. 

)GRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Location  by  Erick  Jussen  for  GE-Projects:  produced 

:ion  by  Gabriel  Hill  for  GE-Projects.  Thomas 

ier  for  supercube.net.  Inset  from  michaelochsarchi\es 

GE  26:  From  World  Picture  News.  PAGE  120:  From 

ages.  PAGE  131:  For  FRETTE  sheets,  call  800-35- 

'E,  or  go  to  frette.com.  PAGE  136:  From  Art  & 

rce  (Beard),  from  Janus  Films  (Essential  An  House). 

ig  by  Thomas  Schoos  (Nicky  O).  PAGE  138:  From 

>eum  of  Contemporary  Art.  San  Diego. 

porary  Collectors  Fund  (Currin).  PAGES  142  AND  144: 

:nyl  Havride/Chronide  Books  (record  covers). 

From  Digital  Archive  Japan/Alarm  (sun),  from 
Collection  {2001:  A  Space  Odyssey),  from  Silicon 
c.  (iSol).  PAGE  148:  Bottom  left.  ©  by  Archives  Louis 
DR  (Vuitton  ad).  PAGE  150:  From  Sony  Pictures 
( Iblver).  from  Warner  Bros.  [The  Fountain).  PAGE  156: 
orbis  ( Virgil);  from  michaelochsarchives.com,  by 
ion,  from  Rockiri  Down  the  Highway:  The  Cars 
lie  That  Made  Rock  Roll(  Preslev ):  from  Stolen 
ission  (the  Killers,  the  Oohlas.  Permanent  Me). 
J:  By  Jemal  Countess/wireimage.com  (Iman), 
se  Due  Pages/Kipa  Corbis  (de  Beauvoir).  Ron 
wireimage.com  (Farrow).  Amy  Graves/wireimage 
eznor).  Dimitrios  Kambouris/w  ireimage.com 
,  Mike  Marsland/wireimage.com  (Bettany). 
oto  Noboru/Sygma  Corbis  ( Masako).  ©  by  Sunset 
rd/Corbis  (Von  Stroheim).  by  Tomokazu  Tazawa/ 
ge.com  (Routh).  Chris  Trotman/w  ireimage.com 
Jennis  Van  Tine/Landov  (Collette).  Ron  Wolfson/ 
ge.com  (Lewis).  PAGES  162, 164. 166.  AND  168:  From 
ck  Images/Alamy  (pennants).  PAGE  180  From 


Zuma  Press.  PAGE  184:  Bottom,  from  the  Collection  of 
Victoria  Barlow.  PAGE  188  Top  and  inset  from  the 
Collection  of  Victoria  Barlow.  PAGE  193  Both  courtesv  of 
Leila  Hadley  Luce.  PAGE  194:  From  the  Collection  of  Victoria 
Barlow.  PAGE  196  Both  from  the  Collection  of  Victoria 
Barlow.  PAGE  202:  Produced  on  location  by  Stacey  Hug. 
PAGE  206:  From  A.P.  Images.  PAGE  208:  Left  and  center, 
from  wireimage.com:  right,  courtesy  of  Jacob  &  Co. 
PAGE  209:  Left,  from  Zuma  Press  Corbis:  right,  from 
wireimage.com.  PAGE  216:  From  left:  from  the  D.E.A./U.S. 
Marshals,  from  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  courtesy 
of  Solid  State  Logic.  PAGE  218:  From  Contrasto/Redux 
Pictures.  PAGE  220:  Top.  from  the  Collection  of  Gore  Vidal/ 
Point  to  Point  Narigation/Doubkday:  bottom,  from  Stills/ 
Gamma.  PAGE  224  Inset  from  the  Las  Vegas  Sun/ A.P.  Images. 
PAGE  226  From  the  Betty  Jo  Bronn-Larson  Collection. 
PAGE  233  Bottom,  from  A.P.  Images.  PAGE  238:  From  the 
Conde  Nast  Archive.  PAGE  240:  Top.  courtesy  of  Sony 
Pictures  Entertainment:  bottom,  from  Chateau  de  Versailles. 
France/Giraudon/The  Bridgeman  Art  Library.  PAGE  242: 
Courtesy  of  Sony  Pictures  Entertainment.  PAGE  250  From 
top:  from  the  Hulton  Archive/Getty  Images,  from  Getty 
Images,  from  Popperfoto/ClassicStock.  PAGE  252:  Top.  from 
Popperfoto/ClassicStock:  bottom,  from  the  Hulton  Archive/ 
Getty  Images.  PAGE  254:  Center,  from  Armiger-Alpha-Globe: 
bottom,  from  Topical  Press  Agency/Getty  Images.  PAGE  256: 
Both  from  John  Frost  Newspapers.  PAGE  258  From  AK.G 
Images.  PAGE  261:  Ed  Murphy  for  the  Rex  Agency.  PAGE  264: 
Bottom,  from  goffinf.coni/Angeli.  PAGE  266:  By  Daniel  Acker/ 
Bloomberg  News/Landov  (Couric).  from  Allstar/Globe  Photos 
(Schwarzenegger),  by  John  Barrett/Globe  Photos  (Jackson. 
Sarandon).  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos  (Rather),  from  Corbis 
(vote  pin),  by  Brooks  Kraft/Corbis  (Bush).  Mitchell  Levy/ 
Globe  Photos  (Clinton  laughing,  frowning).  Patsy  Lynch/ 
Rex  USA  (flags).  Rick  Mackler/Globe  Photos  (Jolie).  Henry 
McGee/Globe  Photos  (Dean).  Mandel  Ngan/AFP/Getty 
Images  (Lieberman).  Carol  T  Powers; Bloomberg  News/ 
Landov  (Kerry).  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos  (Cooper, 
Edwards,  King).  Andreas  Rentz/Getty  Images  (Bush  protest 
sign.  left).  Justin  Sullivan/Getty  Images  (Bush  protest  signs. 


center  and  right).  Clinton  H.  Wallace/Photomundo/ 
Globe  Photos  (Gore).  Jim  Wilson/ 77;«'  AfeM  York  Times; 
Redux  (flags  waving).  Roger  L.  Wollenberg/UPI/Landov 
(Rove).  John  B.  Zissel/lpol/Globe  Photos  (McCain). 
PAGE  268:  From  Juniors  Bildarchiv/Alamy  (feathers), 
from  Bridgeman  Art  Library/Getty  Images  (manuscript). 
by  Werner  Forman/Art  Resource  (calendar  stone,  mask, 
serpent,  spear  thrower),  from  i-Stock  (locker).  PAGES  271  AND 
273  Top.  by  Corey  Miller.  PAGES  280-81:  Production  by 
Ruth  Levy.  Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube.net.  PAGE  282: 
Production  by  Emily  Roth.  Thomas  Thumauer  for 
supercube.net.  PAGES  283-86:  Production  by  Ruth  Levy. 
Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube.net.  PAGES  287-89: 
Produced  on  location  by  Emily  Roth  Thomas  Thumauer 
forsupercube.net.  PAGE  290  Production  by  Ruth  Levy. 
Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube.net.  Hatch  Show  Print 
operated  by  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame.  PAGE  291: 
Produced  on  location  by  Stuart  Hart/Hart  Productions. 
Linda  Keil  for  Halley  Resources.  PAGE  292:  Production  by 
Ruth  Levy.  PAGE  293  Produced  on  location  by  Emily  Roth. 
Jamie  Dean  for  frankmgmnt.com.  PAGES  294-95  Production 
by  Ruth  Levy.  Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube.net. 
PAGES  296-97:  Production  by  Jennifer  Hutz.  PAGES  298-99: 
Production  by  Ruth  Lev  y.  Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube 
.net.  PAGE  300:  Production  by  Ruth  Levy.  PAGE  301: 
Production  by  Ruth  Levy.  Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube 
.net.  PAGES  302-3:  Production  by  Ruth  Levy.  PAGES  304-5 
Production  by  Jennifer  Hutz.  Walter  Barnett  for  opusreps 
.com.  PAGES  306-7:  Produced  on  location  by  Emily 
Roth.  Thomas  Thumauer  for  supercube.net  PAGES  308-9: 
Production  by  Ruth  Levy.  PAGES  310-11:  Production  by 
Jennifer  Hutz.  PAGES  313-27:  From  World  Picture  News. 
PAGE  329:  Produced  on  location  by  Sabina  Spaldi.  Charlotte 
Lawton  for  patriciamcmahon.com.  PAGE  337  For  gardening 
tools  from  Marsten  &  Langinger,  call  212-965-0434  (6). 
PAGE  360  Location  provided  by  Cafe  Carlyle.  at  the  Carlyle. 

CORRECTION:  On  page  328  of  the  September  issue,  in 
the  bottom  left  photograph.  Sofia  Coppola  is  wearing  an 
Azzedine  Alai'a  dress. 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


JERRY  LEE  LEWIS 


The  title  of  his  much-anticipated  studio  album,  Last  Man  Standing,  couldn't 

be  more  fitting  as  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  reinforces  his  status  as  one  of  rock  n'  roll  s  founding 

fathers.  Nearly  50  years  after  his  raucous  debut  on  Sun  Records,  he  pairs  up 

with  a  roster  of  music  icons,  from  Little  Richard  to  Keith  Richards.  Here,  the  piano 

pioneer  reflects  on  God,  Gunsmoke,  and  his  left  hand 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

I  think  true  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  heaven.  Here  on 
earth,  happiness  just  comes  and  goes. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Flying  in  bad  weather  is  one  of  them. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

When  people  claim  to  be  something  they're  not. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Cars  and  motorcycles. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  don't  have  any  great  regrets.  I  meant  whatever  I  did  whenever 

I  did  it  and  I  stuck  by  it. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 
This  God-given  talent  and  the  One  who  gave  it  to  me. 


When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

One  of  the  happiest  times  was  when  I  first  heard  Dewey  Phillips 
playing  my  recording  of  "Crazy  Arms"  on  the  radio  and  telling 
everybody  who  I  was. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

The  one  I've  got! 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

I'm  very  excited  and  focused  on  my  new  album,  Last  Man 
Standing. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 

I'd  turn  the  clock  back  about  40  years  and  know  then  what 
I  know  now. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

That  in  my  life  I've  reached  goals  that  every  musician  strives  for: 
I've  been  No.  1  on  both  the  rock  'n'  roll 
and  country  charts,  and  I  have  fans 
from  all  over  the  world,  all  walks  of  life, 
young,  old,  and  in  between. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  dog,  Topaz,  although  I'm  not  sure 
who  owns  who. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth 
of  misery/ 

Losing  my  children,  my  mother,  and  my 
father  were  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
that  I've  ever  had. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

My  left  hand  is  dynamite! 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman 
I  don't  like  women:  I  like  ladies. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty  and  honesty. 


Journey  Diamond  Jewelry 

with  every  step,  love  grows. 


A   DIAMOND   IS   FOREVER 
adiamondisforever.com 
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AVAILABLE  AT  NOk  JSTROM  AND  OfflMDSTROM.COM 


SUMNER 
REDSTONB 

WHY  I'M  FIRING 
EVERYONE 

By  Bryan  Burrough 

P244 

"HELLO!  IT'S 
SEXY  TIME!" 

BORATUNMASKEDr 

By  Rich  Cohen 


Avant-Garde  Irhpresario  Robert  Wilson  Photographs 

BRAD  PITTand  Other  Stars, „. 

SPECIAL  REPORT 

INSIDE  THE  BILLION-DOLLAR  ART  MARKET 

By  Bob  Colacello,  Amy  Fine  Collins,  Todd  Eberle,  Dave  Hickey, 
Ingrid  Sischy,  Hedi  Slimane,  and  Others 

PLUS: 

What  Christie's  Won't  Sell! .. 
When  Picasso,  Chagall,  and  Matisse  Posed  for  Vanity  Fair\ . 

BOI>JUS  PORTFOLIO: 

Vince  Vaughn,- Kirsten  Dunst,  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 
and  30  Othef  Stars-BeforeTjieyWere  Huge! Pa, 
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Sold    exclusively    in    Louis    Vuitton    stores,      www.  louisvuitton.com      866VUITTON 
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LOUIS  VUITTON 


After  nearly  two  centuries,  we  know  quite  a  bit  about  diamcn 
But  love  is  still  a  complete  mystery. 


BAILEY  BANKS 
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FOR  BAILEY  BANKS  i?  B1DDLE  STORE  UxSvTIOXS 
PLEASE  CALL  8oO  6$I  4222  OR  VISIT  BAILEVBANKSAJVDBIDDLE.COM 
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MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 


<3> 


mia  maestro,  international  actress. 

movado  se  .  sports  elegance  in  stainless  steel  with  diamorYc 

iconic  dot  motif,  black  dial,  swiss  made,  water  resistant. 

movado,  proudly  celebrating  125  years  of  design  innovation 

movado.com 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  MADE  OF? 


TAGHeuer 
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CHANEL 


LIMITED  EDITION 


A»AILABL£   AT   CHANEL    BOUIIOUES  AND   FINE   RETAILERS.     PLEASE   CALL  800  550  0005 
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ON  VANITYFAIR.COM  THIS  MONT 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  INTERVIEW  WITH  BORAT— 
AND  VIDEO  FROM  SACHA  BARON  COHEN'S  PHOTO  SHC 


F  E  AT  U  RE  S 


304  MONEY  ON  THE  WALL  From  Shanghai  to  Greenwich] 
Connecticut,  contemporary  art  is  being  snatched  up  faster 
than  the  paint  can  dry,  at  eye-rattling  prices.  Ingrid  Sischy 
quizzes  five  prominent  insiders  on  the  forces  fueling  a 
multi-billion-dollar  industry. 

316  THE  SUBJECT  AS  STAR  Avant-garde  director 

and  designer  Robert  Wilsons  latest  sensation?  The  life-size 
high-definition-video  portrait.  Previewing  Wilson's 
renditions  of  Brad  Pitt.  Steve  Buscemi.  and  other  stars, 
Bob  Colacello  reports  on  how— for  S150,000— art  patrons 
can  commission  the  performance  of  a  lifetime. 

324  ELI  BROAD'S  BIG  PICTURE  With  a  S5.8  billion  wallet. 

Eli  Broad  has  built  a  major  art  collection  and  changed  the 
landscape  of  the  museum  world— not  to  mention  downtowr 
L.A.  Bob  Colacello  sizes  up  a  philanthropic  powerhouse. 
Photographs  by  Dennis  Hopper  and  Todd  Eberle. 

332   V.F.'S  JAZZ  AGE  CANVAS  Editor  Frank 

Crowninshield  gave  modernism  a  home  in  the  pages  of 
Vanity  Fair.  Sampling  the  magazine's  archives  from  1914 
to  1936.  David  Friend  presents  commanding  portraits  of 
such  masters  as  Chagall.  Matisse,  and  Picasso. 


340  THE  ART  UNIVERSE  Where  astronomers  fear  to 

tread,  V.F.  maps  the  constellations,  pulsars,  and  planets 
of  the  international  art  scene. 

342  THE  NEW  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  Using  hip-hop 

heraldry,  laptop  sorcery,  and  good  old  paint-smeared  hot 
pants,  a  new  generation  is  making  it  big.  Ingrid  Sischy 
and  Todd  Eberle  frame  eight  of  tomorrow's  museum  stars. 

354  THE  WAY  THEY  WORK  With  a  nod  to  Alexander 
Liberman's  The  Artist  in  His  Studio,  A.  M.  Homes 
and  Hedi  Slimane  capture  the  aesthetics  of  Banks  Violette 
and  Mathew  Cerletty. 


1  ART  STAR 

I    A  HIGHLY  DEFINED  BRAD  PITT «... 


.316 


360  ENFANT  TERRIBLE  For  five  decades.  Francois-Marie 
Banier  has  used  every  medium  to  record  the  life  around  him 
and  his  "family"— Dali.  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  and  Johnny 
Depp  among  them.  Amy  Fine  Collins  explains  why  he's  still 
Paris's  beloved  bad  boy.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker. 
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New 

defining 

lengths. 

Brush,  comb. 
Create.  With 
new  High 
Definition  Lashes 
Brush  Then 
Comb  Mascara. 

Brush -side  coats 
with  dramatic, 
long-wearing  colour. 
Comb -side  separates 
to  perfection. 
Transforms  each 
and  every  lash  with 
extreme  length 
and  definition. 
Allergy  Tested. 
100%  Fragrance  Free. 
Now  at  clinique.com 


CLINIQUE 


"Ex  Libris"  scarf  in 

silk  twill  trimmed  in  sable. 

Deerskin  gloves. 

1-800  441-4488 
Hermes.com 
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BENEATH  THE  PARISIAN  SKY 
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MOISSANITE  IS 


MOISSA 


created  by  Charles  &  C 


is  a  unique 


with  more  fire  and  bril 


than  any 


MOISSANITE  re 


my  individi, 


It  is  the  rewai 


achievements  in  nv 


For  all  that 


for  all  that  I 


I  reward 


with  MOISSAh 


I've  earni 


it'saiiinside. 


JCPenney 


jcp.com 


Available  at  select  stores 


e  2006  Charles  &  Colvard.  Ltd.  All  Rights  Reserved  NASDAQ:  C 


The  New 

Godiva  Gold 

Collection 

Get  lost  in  a  golden  moment. 

Luscious  new  pieces  and 

your  favorite  classics 

all  created  with  your  utmost 

chocolate  desires  in  mind. 

793  Madison  Avenue 
godiva.com 
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vanity  fair  agenda 


Wc.nl  ft! 

On  September  13,  Vanity  Fair  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  celebrated  the  launch  of  the 

Saks    Want  It!    campaign — a  nationwide  program  featuring  fall  s  most  important 
runway  looks  and  original  artwork  by  Vanity  Fair's  fashion  and  style  director, 
Michael  Roberts.  The  evening,  which  benefited  Free  Arts,  NYC,  was  hosted  by 
Graydon  Carter  and  Steve  Sadove,  chairman  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Notable  guests, 
including  Naomi  Watts,  Mischa  Barton,  Kate  Bosworth,  Lauren  Hutton,  Mary 
Alice  Stephenson,  and  Amy  Sacco,  enjoyed  Grey  Goose  cocktails  and  music  spun 
by  D.J.  Michele  Pesce. 
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ia  Barton  and  Kate  Bosworth 

Naomi  Watts  and  Brian  Grazer 

An  Elegant  Collection 

The  ChorrioP  collection  features  an  exquisitf 
array  of  fine  jewelry,  timepieces,  and  luxury 
accessories  that  combines  contemporary 
design  and  classic  artistry.  With  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  stunning  designs,  Charriol® 
offers  the  very  best  for  sophisticated  and 
discriminating  consumers.  Experience 
Charriol®  at  the  new  Fashion  Island  boutiqu( 
in  Newport  Beach,  or  for  more  information, 
visit  charriol-usa.com  or  call  949-720-9300. 


AN  All   NEW  TV  SERIES 


Lead  a  Life  of  ("rime...  Writing 


To  celebrate  the  new  Murder  by  the  Book"'  series,  Court  TV®  is  hosting  the  Search  for  the  Next  Great 
Crime  Writer  Contest"1.  Log  on  to  courttv.com/publishme  to  learn  how  to  get  a  shot  at  landing  a  book 
deal  with  a  major  publisher.  For  inspiration,  watch  Court  TV  on  November  13  at  10  P.M.  EI/PT.  to  hear  five 
crime  novelists  discuss  the  influential  real-life  crimes  that  helped  shape  best-selling  fiction. 


MURDER  Boo* 


courttv 


'public  lleshi 
and  Lounge 


The  latest  creation  from  restaurateur 
Mikayel  Israyelyan,  Republic  is  a  new 
hot  spot  on  the  Los  Angeles  dining 
scene.  Chef  Gabe  Morales  prepares 
contemporary  American  steakhouse 
cuisine  infused  with  southern  flair, 
served  in  a  stunning  atmosphere  that 
enhances  the  already  exceptional 
dining  experience.  For  information, 
including  details  on  private  events, 
call  310-360-7070,  or  visit 
therepublicla.com. 


More  Precious 
than  Gold 

Infused  with  pure  gold,  the  decadence 
of  Gold  Chardonnay  continues  to 
spoil  critics,  connoisseurs,  and  A-list 
celebrities  alike.  Gold  Chardonnay 
has  been  spotted  around  the  world  at 
prominent  events,  from  Formula  One 
races  to  Diddy's  notorious  parties.  The 
only  problem  with  Gold  Chardonnay 
is  supply — people  simply  cannot  get 
enough  of  it. 
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Calvin  Klein 


DILLARD'S    MACY'S 
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SUITS 

COATS 

DRESS  SHIRTS 

NECKWEAR 

FOOTWEAR 

ACCESSORIES 


Calvin  Klein 


Calvin  Klein 


STORE  LOCATIONS  888.222.1213 
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CAN  YOU  SPOT 

THE  GUEST 

WHO  IMPRESSED  HIS  WIFE  WITH  A 
VACATION  HE  DIDN'T  PAY  FOR? 
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Westin 


USE  POINTS  TOWARDS  BOTH  HOTEL  ROOMS  AND  FLIGHTS. 

He's  the  one  with  the  Starwood  Preferred  Guest*  Credit 

Card  from  American  Express.  With  every  eligible  dollar  he  spends, 

he  earns  Starpoints*  towards  a  free  night  at  one  of  825  amazing 

properties.  Plus  there  are  no  blackout  dates  and  he  can 

even  transfer  his  points  to  one  of  30  frequent  flier  programs. 

Which  also  makes  him  the  smartest  person  at  the  pool. 
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St.  Regis 
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TO  APPLY,  VISIT  SPGAMEX.COM 
OR  CALL  877-4STARWOOD 
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FOUR  X  POINTS 
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CAN  YOU  SPOT 


*  THE  GUEST 

WHO'S  TOASTING  HER 
FREE  ROOM? 
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Westin 


IF  WE  HAVE  A  ROOM,  IT  CAN  BE  YOURS,  EVEN  ON  NEW  YEAR'S. 

She's  the  one  with  the  Starwood  Preferred  Guest   Credit  Card 

from  American  Express.  She  earned  10,000  bonus  Starpoints  the  first 

time  she  used  the  Card  and  she'll  earn  an  additional  Starpoint 

with  every  eligible  dollar  she  spends.  And  no  blackout  dates  let  her 

redeem  those  points  at  825  fabulous  hotels  and  resorts  year  round* 

Which  also  makes  her  the  smartest  one  in  the  room. 


TO  APPLY,  VISIT  SPGAMEX.COM 
OR  CALL  877-4STARWOOD 
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SPECIAL    SPOTLIGHT 


CREATIVE  FORCES  Todd  Eberle  spotlights  art-world 
legends  and  live  wires:  Cy  Twombly,  page  310.  Maurizio 
Cattelan.  page  312.  The  Warhol  Reunion,  page  314.  Luc 
Tuymans,  page  322  (photograph  by  Jason  Bell).  Ileana 
Sonnabend.  page  330.  Ellsworth  Kelly,  page  358.  JefTKoom 
page  370.  Bruce  Nauman,  page  372.  Doug  Aitken.  page  37- 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Vie  History  Buys  hit  Hollywood.  The  Cultural  Divide.  Elissa 
Schappell's  Hot  Type.  Eve  Epstein  almost  dyes  with  Betty 
Beauty;  Emily  Poenisch  re-discovers  Ronnie  Scott's:  \1\  Stuf 
Katherine  Ross:  Park  Chinois  opens.  Walter  Isaacson  goes 
gonzo  for  Hunter  S.  Thompson:  Michael  Hogan  on  Lou  Reed 
Berlin  breakthrough.  Couture  for  the  home.  Oprah  Winfrey's 
desk.  Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks;  David  Kaufman  on 
Broadway's  High  Fidelity.  Victoria  Mather  on  the  world's  be: 
art-filled  hotels.  Punch  Hutton  picks  this  holiday  season's 
Hot  Gifts.  Beauty  finds:  Maria  Ricapito  gets  schooled  by 
Paul  Mitchell's  John  Paul  DeJoria. 


COLUMNS 


ORIANA  FALLACI  AND  THE  ART  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

Italian  journalist  Oriana  Fallaci  perfected  her  interrogatior 
technique  in  the  1970s,  tackling  Qaddafi,  Khomeini,  and 
Kissinger.  With  Fallaci's  death.  Christopher  Hitchens  fears 
the  questions  have  gotten  as  flaccid  as  the  answers. 


174  FIRE  IN  THE  BELTWAY  Where  was  the  outrage  as 
the  midterm  elections  approached?  James  Wolcott  credits 
Mark  Foley.  Jeanine  Pirro.  and  George  Allen  with  helping 
Washington  burst  its  9/1 1  shackles. 

184  TAKI'S  IRRESISTIBLE  FORCE  In  London  for 

playboy-columnist  Taki  Theodoracopulos's  70th  birthday. 
Dominick  Dunne  partied  with  a  jet-set  mix  that  included 
Carolina  Herrera,  King  Constantine  of  Greece,  and— 
gulp!— Claus  von  Bulow.  Photographs  by  Dafydd  Jones. 

194  SURVIVOR:  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  EDITION  Now 

that  Bob  Woodward  has  officially  declared  the  Iraq  war  a 
fiasco,  who's  going  to  take  the  fall?  With  a  little  help  from 
Henry  Kissinger,  Michael  Wolff  believes,  the  president 
might  survive.  Illustration  by  Philip  Burke. 

202   KARL  ROVE'S  SPLIT  PERSONALITY  IfGeorge 

Bush  is  the  Decider,  Karl  Rove  is  the  Divider,  chopping 
America  into  ever  smaller  interest  groups.  After  breakfast 
ehez  Rove.  Todd  S.  Purdum  explores  the  early  rifts  that 
shaped  a  political  genius— and  could  be  his  undoing. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING   SECTION 


HOLDING   OUT   FOR   HEROe 


PRESENTED   BY   PHILIPS 


young  dreamer  discovers  he  can  fly.  A  high  school  cheerle; 

learns  she's  indestructible.  A  gifted  yet  tortured  artist  can 
the  future.  And  a  genetics  professor  uncovers  his  fathers  astounc 
secret  theory:  There  are  people  with  superpowers  living  among 

In  NBC's  new  epic  drama,  Heroes,  the  seemingly  ordinary  is 
transformed  into  the  truly  extraordinary.  Philips  catches  up  wit 
Heroes  writer  and  creator  Tim  Kring  as  he  shares  his  thoughts  o 
creating  a  totally  original  drama  series  with  a  visual  signature  tha 
just  like  the  stunning  light  effect  of  Philips  HD  Flat  TV  with 
Ambilight™ — leaves  a  bold  and  lasting  impression. 


ON  INSPIRATION... 

"We  set  out  to  make  a  show  that  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  what  you 
could  do  visually  on  television.  I  was  interested  in  creating  a  large 
ensemble  drama  and  tapping  into  what  everybody  is  feeling  these 
days:  that  the  world  is  out  of  balance.  And  so  the  idea  came  that  the 
world  was  populating  itself  with  people  who  could  answer  that  call." 
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TO  BE 
WATCHED 
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SCREEN 
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The  Philips  HD  Flat  TV  with  Ambilight™ 


ON  CHARACTER... 

"The  pilot  points  to  how  the 

characters'  lives  will  cross 

paths,  and  that's  part  of  the 

fun.  If  you  are  tuning  in  only 

to  see  superpowers,  you're  going  to  be  disappointed  because,  at  its  core,  this  is  a  character 

piece.  It's  about  how  these  people  deal  with  these  discoveries  and  how  it  affects  their  lives." 

ON  VISUAL  STYLE... 

"I  was  committed  to  making  these  characters  and  their  lives  feel  as  real  as  I  could... then  it's 
all  the  more  unexpected  that  these  people  arise  with  special  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
infused  it  with  a  look  we  borrowed  from  graphic  novels.  They're  extreme,  hyper-graphic.  They  are 
not  the  kinds  of  shots  you  see  on  a  normal  television  show." 

ON  THE  VIEWING  EXPERIENCE... 

"The  show  is  shot  in  wide-screen  instead  of  the  standard  TV  format,  so  it  emulates  a 
feature  more  than  television.  It's  meant  to  be  watched  on  a  big  screen  with  big  sound. 
And  it's  tailor-made  for  the  Philips  HD  Flat  TV  with  Ambilight." 
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3^*    CsM^)  |^Py_  To  learn  how  you  can  experience  television  in  a         |%l  IP 
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Ordinary  day 


Incredible  evenin* 
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5™  Marvel  2006.    The  Hulk  movie:  ©  2003  Universal  Studios 


Simplicity  is  a  button  that  transforms  television. 

hilips  HD  Flat  TV  with  Ambilight."  The  built-in  Ambilight  creates  a  unique  halo 
f  light  around  the  screen  that  changes  color  with  whatever  you  are  watching, 
eeing  is  believing — it  transforms  your  viewing  experience.  Switch  the  Ambilight  On, 
witch  your  senses  on,  and  switch  the  rest  of  the  world  off. 


PHILIPS 


sense  and  simplicity 


fww.philips.com/ambilight 


best! 
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THE  CADILLAC  NAVIGATION  EVENT 

During  this  event,  purchase  or  lease  any  specially  equipped  Cadillac, 
and  we'll  pay  for  the  navigation  system.  Features  include  detailed 
GPS-based  map  coverage,  intuitive  touch  screen,  voice  recognition 
and  DVD  playback."  Offer  good  for  a  limited  time.  Visit  your  local 
Cadillac  dealer  for  complete  details. 

•Only  v»h:.e  in  park.  "Offer  e>  _  307.  ©  2006  GV 


LIBERTY,  amo the  PURSUIT. 
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224  WHAT  CHRISTIE'S  WONT  SELL  A  A  Gill  hoped 
to  auction  a  painting  of  Stalin,  but  Christie's  found  the 
dictator  deeply  offensive— until  a  major  artist  got  involved. 
Photographs  by  Emma  Hardy. 

228   IN  MRS.  ASTOR'S  SHADOW  Accused  of  neglecting 
and  defrauding  his  104-year-old  mother.  Brooke  Astor. 
Anthony  Marshall  became  the  hiss-worthy  villain  of  New 
York  society,  with  his  wife.  Charlene.  as  Lady  Macbeth. 
Vicky  Ward  hears  more  of  the  drama. 

244  SLEEPING  WITH  THE  FISHES  Has  love  mellowed 
CBS  and  Viacom  chairman  Sumner  Redstone?  Not  if  you 
ask  Tom  Cruise  or  former  Viacom  C.E.O.  Tom  Freston. 
But  visiting  the  83-year-old  mogul  and  his  new  wife.  Paula, 
at  their  saltwater-fish-filled  Beverly  Park  home.  Bryan 
Burrough  spots  a  big  change.  Photographs  by  Don  Flood. 

262  "HELLO!  IT'S  SEXY  TIME!"  British  comic  and  Ali  G 

alter  ego  Sacha  Baron  Cohen  is  unleashing  the  blithely 
bigoted  Borat  Sagdiyev  on  Americas  moviegoers.  Rich  Cohen 
takes  it  seriously.  Photographs  by  Mark  Seliger. 

SPECIAL     SECTION 

271    FIRST  IMPRESSIONS:  15  YEARS  OF  VANITIES 
DISCOVERIES  Since  1992.  the  Vanities  opener  has 
showcased  new  talent.  Here's  Leo.  Keira.  and  Russell, 
among  others— from  when  their  last  names  mattered. 

VANITIES 

289   SOMETHING  ABOUT  MARY    Bono"  talks  money 
with  Craig  Brown.  Eric  Idle  fires  up  his  SpamBerry:  Teddy 
Wayne  plays  celebrity  matchmaker.  Henry  Alford  secures 
Santa's  workshop:  Bruce  Feirstein  has  true  lies  for  the  holidays. 
Henry  Alford  heats  up  the  North  Pole;  Lawrence  Levi  battles 
an  infection;  Howard  Schatz  snaps  Hugh  Laurie.  Ed  Coaster 
pledges  allegiance  to  another  editor.  Adam  Leffand  Richard 
Rushfield  chart  L.A.'s  rich  twits. 

ET     CETERA 

78  EDITOR'S  LETTER 

90  CONTRIBUTORS 

112  LETTERS  Oh.  Baby! 

166  PLANETARIUM  Sadges  have  their  secrets 

384  CREDITS 

386  PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  John  P.  Murtha 

TOFINDCONOE  NAST  M  \GA/INES  ONLINE   \  IS1T  \KU  WCOndenet.COtTl; 
TO  FIND  HV/7T  FUR,  VISIT  u  \\\v\  anitvfair.com. 
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Transatlantic  Flight  X3.  lf,556Mii« 
Transatlantic  Ticket  X2  $1282 
Longest  Book  In  fcint  XI   ^40 


in  comparison  to  other  air  travel  programs.  Based  on  CompereMedia  data  from  January  through  July  2006. 
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Th9  Citi  PremierPass"  credit  card 
helps  you  earn  points— big  time. 

It's  the  fastest  way  to  earn  points- 
get  ThankYouSM  Points  for  the  tickets 
you  buy  and  the  miles  you  fly,  on  any 
airline.  Plus,  get  points  for  the 
everyday  things  you  buy. 

Buy  tickets  for  someone  else  Clike 
Victor},  and  earn  points  for  those 
tickets  and  miles,  too.  And  that's  all 
in  addition  to  the  miles  you  earn  in 
your  frequent-flier  program. 

Then  use  your  points  for  almost 
anything  you  desire,  like  electronics, 
gift  cards,  and  even  airline  tickets 
with  no  blackout  dates. 

The  Citi  PremierPass  credit  card. 
Rewarding.  Very,  very,  very  rewarding?' 

Call  1-800-353-CITI  or  visit  citi.com. 
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The  Miracletini 

contest  search  for  Future  Cocktails, 
DKA  asked  the  nation's  top  mixologists 
reate  new  vodka-based  drinks.  Winner 
istian  Sanders,  of  The  Standard  hotel,  Miami 
ch,  poured  his  Miracletini  for  a  V.I.R  crowd 
)ance  at  Sunset,  the  kickoff  event  of  the 
tiptons  summer  season,  which  benefitted 
Community  Research  Initiative  of  America. 
Miracletini  mixes  SVEDKA,  fresh  kiwi  and 
iva,  elderflower,  lavender  water,  and 
stnut  flower  essences.  For  this  and  other 
jre  Cocktail  recipes,  visit  svedka.com. 
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A  guest  previewing  Gucci  sunglasses. 


On  August  18,  Vanity  Fair  and  its  executive  fashion  editor,  Alexis  Bryan,  invited  50 
top  stylists  and  style-makers  to  the  exclusive  Argyle  Salon  and  Spa  in  Los  Angeles  to 
be  pampered  like  the  celebrities  they  dress.  At  the  intimate  daytime  retreat,  guests 
indulged  in  spa  treatments  and  previewed  fashion  essentials  selected  by  Bryan. 
Guests,  including  Jessica  Paster,  Deda  Coben,  and  Jennifer  Rade,  were  able  to 
browse  through  featured  essentials  from  AG  Adriano  Goldschmied,  Charles  David, 
Gucci  Eyewear,  H&M,  Piaget,  Samsonite  Black  Label,  and  today's  hottest  gold 
jewelry  designers. 


Refashioning  Denim 


Sophisticated  glamour  is  "in  the  jeans"  for  Leslie  Greene.  Her  new 
collection  pairs  the  decadence  of  fine  jewelry  with  the  sensibility 
of  denim.  Taking  casual  fashion  to  new  levels  of  stylish  luxury, 
bold  18 -karat  gold  cuffs  are  dressed  in  denim,  which 
f  \  l^v.  can  be  removed  for  a  different  and  dramatic 

I  \i    !        -^>n^  \ook.  To  view  the  complete  collection, 

'^T*.  v'-»-^^J^»»  visit  lesliegreene.com. 


The  Painted  \eii 

Based  on  the  classic  novel  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  The  Painted  Veil  tells  the  story  of 
Walter  and  Kitty,  a  middle-class  doctor  and  an  upper-class  woman  who  marry  for  the 

Eng  reasons.  The  film  follows  the  couple's  journey  from  1920s  England  to  Shanghai,  and 
r  Kitty's  devastating  infidelity,  from  Shanghai  to  a  remote  Chinese  village  ravaged  by 
a  deadly  epidemic.  Director  John  Curran,  with  stars  Naomi  Watts,  Edward  Norton,  Liev 
Schreiber,  and  Toby  Jones,  has  beautifully  crafted  this  story  of  discovery,  heartache,  and  love. 
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uot  situations,  partiol  nudity,  disturbing  image-.,  and  brief  drug  content. 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  President's 

Delicate  Condition 


/^1 

a  1    iven  the  complete  cock- 

■  up  the  president  has 

"■"made  of  his  job  dur- 
^  ing  the  past  six  years.  I 

V*_>^  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
Bush  in  Rehab  were  the  title  of  the  next 
volume  in  Bob  Woodward's  topsy- 
turvy history  of  this  administration. 
As  I've  said  before,  if  the  president's 
hitting  the  bottle  these  days,  who 
could  blame  the  poor  fellow?  He's  got 
a  catastrophic  war  on  his  hands:  his 

budget  deficits  are  in  the  stratosphere:  his  poll  numbers  are  lost  in  the 
carpet  somewhere:  his  fellow  Republicans  have  been  avoiding  him  in 
the  run-up  to  the  midterm  elections  as  if  he  had  just  farted:  he's  got 
a  sex  scandal  involving  male  pages  staining  the  front  pages  and  a 
crazy  man  in  North  Korea  with  a  nuke  who's  sticking  his  tongue  out 
at  him.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  president  could  fall  back 
on  his  base:  Christian  fundamentalists.  Except  that  a  new  book  by  a 
former  deputy  director  of  the  administration's  religious-outreach  of- 
fice claims  that  the  Bush  administration  fawned  over  dignitaries  from 
the  Christian  right  to  their  faces,  then  snickered  behind  their  backs, 
mocking  them  and  all  but  taping  rick,  me  signs  to  their  jackets. 

Whether  the  president  is  wetting  his  lips  or  not.  he  might  need 
the  all-purpose  alcohol  excuse  just  to  get  out  of  the  public  dog- 
house he  finds  himself  in.  It  might  work  for  Mel  Gibson.  It  might 
even  work  for  Mark  Foley.  Bush  in  late  2008:  /  was  drunk  when  I 
invaded  Iraq— there.  I've  said  it.  Then  it's  off  to  Silver  Hill  for  two 
months  of  drying  out.  followed  by  a  book  contract  w  ith  Simon  & 
Schuster,  a  teary  confession  on  60  Minutes,  and  the  S250.000-a- 
pop  speaking  circuit.  Experts  differ  on  the  subject  of  the  presi- 
dent's drinking.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  veterans  of  my  acquain- 
tance say  that  Bush  is  a  "dry  drunk"— someone  who  quit  one  day 
and  is  just  holding  on  for  dear  life.  My  esteemed  colleague  Chris- 
topher Hitchens  claims  that  the  president  was  no  more  a  heavy 
boozer  than  any  other  wealthy  layabout  his  age—but  that  he  used 
drinking  as  a  hurdle  to  overcome  in  order  to  be  saved  by  the  Lord, 
and  thereby  get  in  good  w  ith  Christian  evangelicals. 

The  Mark  Foley  scandal  has  given  Americans  a  delightful  insight 
into  the  actual  values  of  the  party  of  family  values.  As  Hie  New 
York  Times  put  it  in  an  editorial.  "When  there  is  a  choice  between 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  easiest  route  to  perpetuation  of  power, 
top  Republicans  always  pick  wrong."  The  Foley  affair  has  been 
particular!)  vexing  for  House  Speaker  Dennis  Hasten— a  politician 
in  the  Tammany  Hall  ward-heeler  mode  that  only  19th-century  po- 
litical cartoonist  Thomas  Nast  could  have  dreamed  up.  When  the 
page  scandal  broke.  Ha>tert's  immediate  reaction  was  to  take  the 
lead  of  Sergeant  Schultz  in  H  ihe  popular  60s  sitcom: 

/ know  nothing!  The  president,  for  his  .  \  followed  the  tack 

he  had  taken  when  he  told  l  1"  Michael  Brown,  after  Hur- 

ricane Katrina  had  leveied  Nev.  Orleans,  that  "Brownie"  was  doing 
a  "heck  of  a  job."  As  the  swirling  Foley  sc;  ndal  began  to  center  on 


exactly  when  Hastert  had  first  been 
informed  about  the  congressman^ 
indiscretions.  Bush  told  reporters. 
"Denny  is  very  credible,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  And  he's  done  a  fine  job 
as  Speaker."  A  fine  job.  I  suppose,  as 
long  as  you  don't  happen  to  be  a  teen- 
age male  page  being  sexually  stalked 
via  e-mail  by  a  Republican  congress- 
man from  Florida— the  pivotal  state 
in  the  2000  election. 

Foley  himself  was  quickly  hustled 
offstage  to  rehab  for  the  duration  of  the  election,  but  not  before 
playing  another  card  in  his  effort  to  get  back  into  the  public's 
good  graces:  he  said  that  he  had  been  abused  as  a  teenage  altar 
boy.  and  went  on  to  identify  the  priest  who  did  it.  Party  manda- 
rins were  uncharacteristically  sympathetic  about  Foley's  lurid  tale. 
Can  you  imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  he  hadn't  been 
a  Republican?  (In  a  momentary  bout  of  w  ishful  thinking.  Fox 
News's  O'Reilly  Factor  even  briefly  labeled  Foley  a  Democrat.)  One 
shudders  to  even  contemplate  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Bible- 
thumping  Republican  attack  squads  were  it  so.  That  Foley  was 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Missing  and  Exploited  Children's 
Caucus  is  an  absurdist  jolt  of  irony  that  even  a  writer  of  fiction 
wouldn't  go  near.  The  other  irony  that  is  difficult  to  overlook  is  that 
the  party  that,  in  the  2004  presidential  election,  so  manipulated 
the  issue  of  traditional  morality  got  mired  itself  in  a  truly  tawdry 
Capitol  Hill  sex  scandal  just  weeks  before  another  election.  And 
tawdry  it  is.  In  one  instant-message  exchange  w ith  a  teenage  male 
page.  Foley  said  that  he  had  masturbated  while  waiting  to  cast  a 
vote  in  the  House.  When  it's  time  for  C-SPAN  to  issue  parental  advi- 
sories, you  know  that  Washington  has  become  overly  louche. 

In  many  respects,  it's  like  1968-72  all  over  again,  when  American 
opinion  about  the  Vietnam  War  took  a  permanent  downturn  follow- 
ing the  Tet  offensive.  You've  got  the  good  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  back 
roaming  the  White  House's  corridors  of  power,  spouting  the  same 
catastrophic  bilge  he  did  during  Vietnam.  You've  also  got  a  possible 
what-did-the\ -know -and-when-did-the> -know -it?  cover-up  (the  Water- 
gate break-in  then:  the  Foley-Hastert  scandal  now).  And.  as  it  was  dur- 
ing Nixon's  final  innings,  you've  got  a  president  who  may  well  be  as 
mad  as  a  hatter— isolated,  deluded,  and  paranoid.  In  his  latest  book. 
State  of  Denial.  Bob  Woodward  reported  the  president  saying  that, 
even  if  it  comes  down  to  just  Laura  and  the  family  dog  Barney  believ- 
ing in  him.  he's  still  going  to  hang  in  there  on  Iraq.  Funny,  but  that 
doesn't  seem  to  me  like  a  fitting  statement  by  the  head  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy.  I  suggest  that  after  the  2008  election— after  the  presi- 
dent has  sold  his  hobby  ranch  in  Craw  ford— he.  Laura,  and  Barney 
should  head  to  Anbar  Province  and  "stay  the  course"  there.  Bush 
is  not  alone  in  his  delusions.  Coming  very  close  to  Einstein's  defi- 
nition of  madness  (doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  but 
expecting  a  different  result),  the  vice  president  told  Tim  Russert  on 
Meet  the  Press  that  not  only  was  Iraq  the  continued  on  page  86 
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ens  promises  to  be  a  h 
this  Broadway  season.  The  original 
musical,  starring  Christine  Ebersole, 
follows  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis's 
delightfully  eccentric  aunt  and  cousin, 
who  were  among  the  brightest  names 
in  the  pre-Camelot  social  register.  Set 
in  1941  and  1973,  Grey  Gardens  tells 
the  hilarious  and  heartbreaking  story 
of  Edith  Bouvier  Beale  and  her  daughter 
"Little"  Edie,  during  the  height  of  their 
estate  and  after  it  had  been  reduced 
to  squalor.  For  more  information,  visit 
greygardensthemusical.com. 


Shopping  for  a  Cause 

To  celebrate  the  new  EILEEN  FISHER  boutique  at  University 
Village  in  Seattle,  EILEEN  FISHER  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted 
a  special  charity  shopping  event.  Highlighting  EILEEN 
FISHER's  commitment  to  the  environment,  Vanity  Fair 
displayed  images  from  its  first-ever  Green  Issue.  Guests 
shopped  the  new  EILEEN  FISHER  collection  to  benefit 
Passages  Northwest,  a  nonprofit  that  encourages  the 
exploration  of  art  in  and  through  nature. 


Dance  al  Sunsel 


On  July  8,  Sunset  Beach  Hotel  on  Shelter  Island  helped  kick  off  the  Hamptons 
summer  season  with  their  annual  beach  barbecue,  Dance  at  Sunset,  which  benefited 
AIDS  Community  Research  Initiative  of  America.  The  event  turned  out  a  V.I.P.  crowd, 
who  enjoyed  special  musical  performances  by  Deborah  Harry  and  Mary  McBride. 
As  the  afternoon  stretched  well  into  the  night,  guests  took  in  the  soothing  seascape 
while  relaxing  with  Moet  &  Chandon  champagne,  Campari  cocktails,  and  the  new 
SVEDKA  Miracletini. 


House  oi  Campari 

This  spring,  Vanity  Fair  and  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  Junior 
Associates  hosted  the  opening  of 
New  York's  House  of  Campari,  an 
exhibition  featuring  the  work  of 
25  emerging  artists.  Influential 
collectors,  gallery  owners,  artists, 
and  distinctive  personalities  from 
within  the  visual  arts  community 
gathered  at  House  of  Campari 
to  celebrate  "25  Bold  Moves." 


DIAMOND    COLLECTION 


ASPEN    •    BAL    HAR0OUR    •    BEVERLY    HILLS    •    CHEVY    CHASE    •    CHICAGO    •    HONOLULU    •    HOUSTON 

ALM    BEACH    'SOUTH    COAST    PLAZA    •    SAN    FRANCISCO    •    I    800    BVLGARI 
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SIDESPLITTING  E-MAILS. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  YOU  ARE. 


"■'•  BlackBerry  Pearl 


Introducing  the  new  BlackBerry  Pearl  from  T-Mobile. 
Now  all  your  hilarious,  amazing,  silly  and  downright  scandalous  e-mails  from  your  friends  and  family 
are  available  wherever  you  are.  And,  with  unlimited  e-mail  and  Web  browsing  for  just  $19.99  a  month. 
T-Mobile  has  made  it  even  easier  to  stay  connected. 
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The  Timelessness 
of  Taste 

Celebrating  classic  style,  Brooks 
Brothers  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted  a 
cocktail  reception  benefit  at  the 
Brooks  Brothers  store  at  the  Mall 

at  Short  Hills  in  New  Jersey. 
Exclusive  Vanity  Fair  photographs 
of  Hollywood's  most  iconic  style- 
makers  were  displayed  throughout 
the  store,  inspiring  guests  as  they 
shopped  the  new  Brooks  Brothers 

collection.  Proceeds  from  the 

evening's  sales  benefited  Deirdre's 

House  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 

a  center  for  victims  of  child 

abuse  and  neglect. 


Visit  VrAcc6Ss.com  each  month 

for  the  latest  news  on  the  most 

exclusive  Vanity  Fair  events, 

takes,  special  offe< 
and  more.  Plus,  sign  up  to 
receive  e-mail  updat. 
Vanity  Fair  and  join  01 
A- List  reader  pant 
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contini  h  d  from  i'age  "s  right  thing  to 
do,  but  "'if  we  had  it  to  do  over  again,  we'd 
do  exactly  the  same  thing." 

There  is  one  marked  difference  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Vietnam:  the  number  of 
major  books  on  the  subject  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war.  In  the  decade  that  Ameri- 
can troops  slogged  it  out  in  the  jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia,  just  two  books  on  the 
conflict  made  it  onto  the  New  York  Times 
best-seller  list:  David  Halberstam's  epic 
The  Best  and  the  Brightest  and  Frances 
FitzGerald's  Fire  in  the  Lake.  And  those 
hit  the  list  just  months  before  the  signing 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords,  in  January- 
1973,  which  ended  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  war.  Other  masterpieces,  such  as 
Michael  Herr's  Dispatches,  didn't  come 
out  until  four  years  later.  In  the  past  three 
years,  the  Times  best-seller  list  has  been 
littered  with  numerous  books  about  the 
Iraq  war.  In  addition  to  State  of  Denial 
(and  Woodward's  two  previous  books. 
Bush  at  War  and  Plan  of  Attack),  there  is 
Cobra  II:  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Invasion 
and  Occupation  of  Iraq,  by  Michael  R. 
Gordon  and  Bernard  E.  Trainor.  and 
Fiasco:  The  Military  Adventure  in  Iraq,  by 
Thomas  E.  Ricks.  There  is  also  Frank 
Rich's  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Sold:  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Truth  from  9/11  to 
Katrina,  and  Michael  Isikoff  and  David 
Corn's  Hubris:  The  Inside  Story  of  Spin, 
Scandal,  and  the  Selling  of  the  Iraq  War. 
Also  on  bookshelves:  Blind  into  Baghdad: 
America's  War  in  Iraq,  by  James  Fallows, 
The  End  of  Iraq:  How  American  Incompe- 
tence Created  a  War  Without  End,  by  Peter 


W.  Galbraith.  The  Assassins'  Gate:  Ameri- 
ca in  Iraq,  by  George  Packer,  and  The  Fall 
of  Baghdad,  by  Jon  Lee  Anderson.  (And 
that's  not  even  counting  books  such  as 
Ron  Suskind's  two  best-sellers  The  Price 
of  Loyalty  and  The  One  Percent  Doctrine, 
which  drilled  down  into  the  administra- 
tion's incompetence  in  general.)  If  sales 
and  titles  are  any  indication,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  long  and  brutal  conflict. 

A  s  Election  Day  loomed.  Bush  was  taking 
/"Va  page  from  that  classic  episode  of  the 
British  TV  sitcom  Fawlty  Towers  when  the 
Germans  came  to  stay  at  the  hotel,  and  Ba- 
sil ran  around  telling  Sybil  and  Polly,  "Don't 
mention  the  war!"  Not  Bush,  nor  Cheney, 
nor  Rumsfeld  has  yet  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  single  U.S.  soldier  killed  in  action.  And 
they've  had  upwards  of  2,800  chances  in 
the  past  three  and  a  half  years.  "Ultimately, 
when  this  chapter  of  history  will  be  writ- 
ten, however,  it's  going  to  be  a  comma,"  the 
president  famously  declared  this  fall  about 
the  Iraq  debacle.  A  comma.  Unless  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  fallen— in  which 
case,  it's  most  certainly  a  period.  Leaders  of 
the  U.S.  and  British  military  have  declared 
the  administration's  strategy  a  disaster. 
And  who  could  argue:  Iraq  was  the  result 
of  insufficient  diplomacy,  insufficient  due 
diligence,  insufficient  planning,  and  insuffi- 
cient ground  troops.  It  was  a  war  done  on 
the  cheap  that  has  cost  us  dearly  and  will  for 
decades  to  come.  The  president  still  com- 
mands official  respect  in  his  international 
travels,  but  it  is  the  respect  you  accord  the 
17-year-old  with  a  Kalashnikov  rifle.  British 
prime  minister  Tony  Blair  has  been  ridiculed 
at  home  for  his  slavish  devotion  to  Bush, 
and  has  been  all  but  hounded  from  office, 
announcing  this  fall  that  he  will  step  down 
sometime  next  year.  Aside  from  Saddam,  he 
is  the  only  leader  the  U.S.  has  managed  to 
topple  since  the  war  on  terror  began. 

The  other  side  isn't  faring  much  better.  It 
could  safely  be  said  that  Iraqis  are  dying  at  a 
faster  clip  since  the  American-led  invasion 
and  occupation  than  they  did  during  the  last 
decade  of  Saddam  Hussein's  rule.  A  team 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bloomberg  School 
of  Public  Health  released  a  study  build- 
ing on  a  2004  survey  by  the  British  medical 
journal  The  Lancet  that  sought  to  determine 
the  Iraqi  death  toll  since  the  war  began.  In  a 
door-to-door  survey  covering  1,849  house- 
holds, the  Johns  Hopkins  study  estimated 
that  as  of  July  2006.  650,000  Iraqis  had 
died  as  a  result  of  the  war— an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  from  gunfire.  That's  20 
times  the  number  the  Bush  administration 
has  been  claiming.  NBC  News  reported 
that  coffin-makers  in  Baghdad  have  been 
working  around  the  clock  to  meet  demand. 
That's  Bush-era  diplomacy  and  economics 
in  a  nutshell.  -GRAYDON  CARTER 
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'ond  the  cold,  mechanical  precision  of  a  Machine. 

performance  and  design  function  together  as  a  display  of  human  skill  and  craftsmanship,  the  sport 
can  transcend  the  limitations  of  the  sport  sedan.  It  can  evoke  emotions.  It  can  induce  an  experience, 
go  beyond  machine.  Introducing  the  all-new  306-horsepower  G.  From  Infiniti. 

more  when  you  visit  Infiniti.com/allnewG. 
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This  holiday  season,  Target  has  taken  the  guesswork  out  of  shopping.  That's  because  the  gift 
on  everyone's  wish  list  is  the  Target  GiftCard' .  Available  in  fun,  one-of-a-kind  designs — 
featuring  motifs  such  as  playful  holiday  scenes,  picture  frames,  twinkling  lights,  and  scented 
peppermint — Target  GiftCards"  make  shopping  easy  for  everyone.  Purchase  a  gift  card 
in  any  amount,  up  to  $2,000.  To  get  the  gift  card  that  comes  without  fees  and  expiration 
dates,  simply  visit  a  Target  store  near  you,  or  log  on  to  target.com/giftcards. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Infflid  Sischy 


Since  tapping  the  likes  of  John  Currin,  Cecily  Brown,  and  Matthew  Ritchie  as  future 
art  stars  in  Vanity  Fair's  portfolio  of  young  artists,  in  2000,  Ingrid  Sischy  has  profiled 
some  of  art's  biggest  names  for  the  magazine,  including  Keith  Haring,  David  Hockney, 
Jeff  Koons,  and  James  Rosenquist.  For  V.F.'s  first-ever  Art  Issue,  Sischy,  the  longtime  editor 
of  Interview  magazine,  did  double  duty,  selecting  a  new  crop  of  young  luminaries 
for  2007  and  beyond,  starting  on  page  342,  and  exploring  the  skyrocketing  prices  for 
contemporary  art  in  "Money  on  the  Wall,"  page  304.  Sischy  found  common  ground 
in  the  two  pieces,  discovering  an  art  world  obsessed  with  young  talent.  "What  you  have 
is  dealers  and  collectors  and  curators  literally  going  into  colleges  and  graduate  schools. 
Artists  who  have  only  been  known  for  five  or  six  years  are  exploding,"  she  says. 
"What  does  it  say  about  the  art  market,  and  what  does  it  say  about  the  times,  that 
people  are  willing  to  make  these  bets?" 


Todd  Eberle 


For  photographer-at-large  Todd  Eberle,  shooting  "The  Warhol  Factory: 

The  Entourage"  (page  314)  for  V.F.'s  Art  Issue  was  a  poignant,  full-circle 

moment.  "With  the  20th  anniversary  in  February  of  Warhol's  death,  the 

Ric  Burns  PBS  documentary,  the  double  Gagosian  show  on  Warhol,  all  this 

Andy  mania,  I  was  re-reading  The  Andy  Warhol  Diaries  and  wondered 

whether  we  could  pull  together  a  reunion  of  all  these  luminaries  in  Andy's 

orbit,"  explains  Eberle.  "When  we  did  it,  somehow  Andy  was  in  that  room. 

It  was  also  my  way  of  honoring  the  people  who  inspired  me  to  engage 

with  the  art  world,  who  made  me  pick  up  and  move  to  New  York  in  1985." 

Eberle,  who  also  shot  this  month's  young-artists  portfolio  and  who  just  had 

solo  shows  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  San  Francisco 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  credits  his  subjects,  V.F.'s  production  team,  and 

Benjamin  Liu,  Warhol's  former  assistant,  with  bringing  the  reunion 

project  to  fruition.  "Between  the  talent,  the  producers, 

the  set,  it  was  like  a  movie  production. 

The  myth  of  photography  is  that  it's  just 

the  photographer  behind  it  all." 


Bob  Colacello 


Special  correspondent  Bob  Colacello's  byline  appears  three  times  in  V.F.'s 

inaugural  Art  Issue.  He  profiles  philanthropist  and  art  collector  Eli  Broad  (page  324), 

expounds  on  Robert  Wilson's  video  portraits  (page  316),  and  reminisces  about  his 

days  at  Andy  Warhol's  Factory  (page  314).  Colacello  (seen  here  in  a  painting  by  Warhol) 

has  enjoyed  long  associations  with  both  Wilson  and  Warhol.  For  the  past  10  years  Colacello 

has  co-chaired  an  annual  benefit  for  the  Watermill  Center,  Wilson's  interdisciplinary 

arts  academy,  on  New  York's  Long  Island,  and  he  was  editor  of  Warhol's  Interview 

magazine  until  1983.  As  for  Broad,  a  patron  rather  than  a  creator  of  contemporary  art, 

Colacello  says,  "He's  controversial,  but  when  you  add  it  all  up  he's  definitely 

done  more  good  than  bad,  which  you  can't 

say  about  every  billionaire  these  days."       ^^^M^^^K^H 


Dennis  Hopper 


For  "Eli  Broad's  Big  Picture,"  page  324,  actor  Dennis  Hopper 

stepped  behind  the  lens  to  capture  real-estate  mogul  and  philanthropist 

Eli  Broad.  Hopper,  who  became  a  photographer  long  before  directing  and  starring 

in  Easy  Rider,  was  e.  .ontribute  to  V.F.  for  the  first  time.  "I  admire  Eli," 

Hopper  says.  "He's  done  moi  ulture  in  Los  Angeles  than  anyone  else  I  know." 

Hopper's  photography  s  booming.  His  recent  exhibition  at  the  Ace 

Gallery  in  Los  Angeles.  "Denn.  -  a  Survey,"  will  travel  to  the  Hermitage 

Museum,  in  St.  Pet  lussia,  next  year.  "It's  a  50-year  survey 

of  my  work.  That  it  is  goiiv    ■   be  at  I  a  Hermitage  is  rather  incredible." 


CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    96 
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a  truly 
unique 
ollection 


Vintage  covers,  photographs  and 

illustrations  reproduced  from 

the  Conde  Nast  Archive.  Gallery 

quality  prints  available  in  two  sizes, 

framed  or  unframed.  for  both  your 

home  and  office.  To  view  more  of  our 

collection,  and  to  order,  visit  us  at 


or  call 


FREE  SHIPPING 


(US  orders  only) 
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Hedi  Slimane 


Chief  designer  for 
Dior  Homme,  known  for  his 
svelte,  smart,  even  futuristic 
mens  clothes— as  well  as 
architecture  and  furniture 
of  a  similarly  striking  quality— 
Hedi  Slimane  actually  cites 
photography  as  "the  starting 
point"  for  his  design  process,  in 
which  he  always  has  "a  precise 
image  in  mind,  composed  and 
framed."  For  Vanity  Fair's,  Art 
Issue,  he  turns  his  lens  on  two 
young  artists.  Banks  Violette  and 
Mathew  Cerletty,  in  their  studios, 
in  "The  Way  They  Work" 
(page  354).  The  project  is  well 
suited  to  Slimane,  who  says.  "I  always  prefer  to  photograph  any  person  in  situ,  by  myself, 
and  with  as  much  intimacy  as  possible.  I  prefer  to  be  forgotten  in  the  room  and  take  the 
picture  off  guard,  in  between  conversations,  in  between  words."  Slimane  believes  that 
Cerletty,  Violette  (whom  he  has  known  for  several  years),  and  other  young  artists  today 
are  distinguished  by  "a  complete  acuity  for  the  moment— they  are  both  really  aware 
of  creating  their  own  territories,  creating  a  system  of  conventions,  which  belongs  to  them 
and  is  immediately  identifiable  to  others."  Portrait  of  a  Performer,  a  book  by  Slimane 
about,  and  with,  Courtney  Love,  will  be  published  soon  by  Visionaire. 


Waller  Isaacson 


"He  was  a  wonderful  wordsmith  with 

a  great  sense  for  the  rhythm  of  sentences. 

as  well  as  for  the  rhythm  of  life,"  says  Walter 

Isaacson  of  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  whom 

Isaacson  writes  about  in  the  Fanfair  section 

this  month.  "I  sometimes  worried  that  he 

was  trapped  in  his  own  craziness,  but  I  also 

think  he  was  empowered  by  it."  Isaacson,  the 

former  managing  editor  of  Time  and 

chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  CNN,  is  currently 

at  the  helm  of  the  Washington. 

D.C.-based  Aspen  Institute,  an  educational 

organization  and  a  think  tank.  He  has  written  biographies  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Henry  Kissinger  and  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  Albert  Einstein,  which  is 

due  out  next  April  from  Simon  &  Schuster. 


\igel  Holmes 

Born  in  England,  illustrator 
Nigel  Holmes  grew  up 
dreaming  of  becoming  a 
"real"  artist,  but  that  quickly 
changed.  Now.  he  sa\  s. 
"I  gaze  at  paintings  in  galleries 
and  wonder  what  I  might  have 
done."  While  there  may  be 
some  regret.  Holmes  and  his 
New  York-based  design  firm. 
Explanation  Graphics,  keep 
looking  ahead.  They  create  some  of  the  most  sought-after  graphics,  illustrations,  and 
animations,  for  clients  such  as  77?^  New  Yorker,  CNN.  and  Sports  Illustrated.  Holmes,  a 
former  art  director  for  Time,  tackled  the  daunting  assignment  of  illustrating  the  more  than 
600  names  and  places  throughout  the  Art  Universe  for  V.F.  s  inaugural  Art  Issue. 
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\.  M.  Homes 

Novelist  A.  M.  Homes  is  no  stranger  to  the 

visual  arts.  The  daughter  of  a  painter— and  frequent 

contributor  to  Artforum  magazine— she  not  only 

studied  painting  with  Leon  Berkowitz  and  Gene 

Davis,  two  Washington  Color  School  painters,  but 

also  camped  out  in  the  darkroom  of  her  parents' 

basement  developing  photos  of  rock  bands  such 

as  the  Who.  Upon  meeting  veteran  art  visionaries 

Luc  Tuymans  and  Doug  Aitken  and  emerging 

hipsters  Banks  Violette  and  Mathew  Cerletty.  the 

author  discovered  that  "it's  not  about  age.  but 

about  consciousness.  Tuymans  and  Aitken  are  very 

conscious  that  we  are  living  in  a  global  culture,  and 

they  are  very  much  creating  work  that  responds 

to  the  conditions— both  social  and  political— that  surround  us."  Homes's  apocalyptic ; 

Tim  Book  U  'ill  Save  Your  Life  (Viking)  debuted  last  spring,  and  her  long-awaitecj 
memoir.  Tlie  Mistress's  Daughter  ( Viking),  hits  bookstores  next  April! 


Dave  Hickc\ 

Renowned  art  critic  and  theorist 
Dave  Hickey.  who  spotlights  Ellsworth 
Kelly  and  Jeff  Koons  this  month,  has 
been  writing  about  art  for  more  than 
40  years.  "I  like  art  that  you  can't 
internalize  and  that  stays  physically  in 
the  world."  Hickey  says.  'Art  that  is  not  I 
an  idea  is  inspiring."  In  recent  years,  thej 
Las  Vegas  resident  has  stepped  off  the 
page  into  exhibition  spaces,  overseeing 
shows  such  as  the  fourth  Site  Santa  Fe 
International  Biennial,  one  of  only 
a  handful  of  contemporary-art 
biennials  in  the  United  States,  and  last 
spring's  exhibition  of  Ed  Ruscha  paintings,  at  the  Museo  Tamayo,  in  Mexico  City.  He  is 
currently  co-curating  an  exhibition  of  California  artists  with  Frank  Gehry.  which  will 
be  housed  at  the  Gehry-designed  Guggenheim  Museum  Bilbao,  in  Spain,  and  his  new 
book  of  essays  about  art  and  democracy,  Connoisseur  of  Waves,  will  be  published  next  year 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


Amy  Fine  Collins 


Special  correspondent  Amy  Fine  Collins. 

who  profiles  French  artist  Francois-Marie 

Banier  on  page  360,  first  met  him  14  years  ago 

in  the  lobby  of  Le  Meurice  hotel.  Not 

yet  60,  Banier  has  lived  the  life  of  at  least  four 

men,  having  evolved  from  literary 

wunderkind  to  playwright,  to  photographer, 

and  now  to  painter.  "You  couldn't  invent  a 

character  like  him  in  a  novel,"  says  Collins. 

"because  he  wouldn't  be  plausible.  He's 

perpetually  childlike  in  his  curiosity  and 

playfulness.  But  at  the  same  time  he  has  the 

perspective  and  wisdom  of  a  much  older 

man."  Collins,  who  roamed  with  Banier 

through  the  streets  of  Paris  and  New  York 

(which  began  to  resemble  ready-made 

Banier  photos  to  her),  says  that  he  is  "the  kind 

of  cultural  figure  that  doesn't  otherwise  exist  anymore He  wears  everything  onj 

his  sleeve— not  only  his  heart,  but  also  his  ego.  his  fragility,  his  strength"; 
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Todd  Purdum 

It  may  be  a  daunting  task  to 
deconstruct  one  of  the  great  political 
masterminds  of  our  age,  but  as  national 
editor  Todd  Purdum  discovered,  Karl  Rove  | 
has  a  more  personable  side  to  his 
calculating  and  precise  image.  "He 
understands  people  and  what  makes  them 
tick,"  Purdum  says  of  Bush's  deputy  chief 
of  staff  and  senior  adviser.  "He  is  at  the 
peak  of  power  in  American  politics  and  he 
moves  very  easily  among  the  powerful  elite, 
but  he  also  has  an  understanding  of  what 
ordinary  people  undergo."  Beneath 
Rove's  dominating  persona,  Purdum  discerned  "a  very  human  side  of  him  that  comes 
out  when  you  think  about  his  difficult  home  life  growing  up.  his  love  of  books,  and 
the  solace  he  found  in  learning."  As  Purdum  concludes.  "Roves  big  dream  of  a 
Republican  re-alignment  may  be  slipping  through  his  fingers,  because  of  the  divisive 
kind  of  politics  he  and  Bush  have  chosen  to  practice." 


Eric  Idle 


Famous  for  his  Monty  Python  roles 

and  for  co-creating  the  Tony-winning 

musical  hit  Spamalot,  British  comedian 

Eric  Idle  adds  magazine  writing  to  his 

roster  of  talents.  In  this  issue's  Vanities 

section,  Idle  composes  some  thoughtful 

text  messages  to  Saturday  Night  Live 

creator  Lome  Michaels  and  Her  Majesty 

the  Queen.  "No  one  writes  letters 

anymore,  and  I  quite  liked  the  idea  of 

the  Queen  thumbing  text  messages  to 

me,"  Idle  says.  "As  for  S.N.L.,  it's  as 

regular  as  fall  that  people  tell  Lome 

what  they  think,  so  I  thought  I'd  join  in." 

Idle,  who  provides  the  voice 

of  the  magician  Merlin  in  the  third  Shrek 

movie  (due  out  next  year), 

is  co-writing  an  oratorio  called  Not 

the  Messiah  for  the  Toronto 

Symphony  Orchestra,  to 

debut  next  June. 


Dafvdd  Jones 

Photographer  Dafvdd  Jones  feels  privileged 
to  have  penetrated  the  discreet  portals  of 
London's  most  private  nightclub,  Annabel's,  on 
many  occasions.  Of  Taki  Theodoracopulos's  70th- 
birthday  party,  which  Dominick  Dunne  writes 
about  on  page  184,  Jones  observes,  "It  was  an 
occasion  distinguished  by  the  huge  range  of 
different  ages  of  Taki's  friends.  His  generation 
was  almost  outnumbered  by  partygoers  in  their 
teens  and  upwards.  Taki  is  genuinely  friends 
with  people  of  all  ages,  and  it  makes  for  a 
great  party."  The  most  humorous  thing  Jones 
noticed  during  the  evening  was  how  Annabel's 
workers  addressed  the  guest  of  honor: 
they  called  him  Mr.  Taki,  instead  of  Mr. 

Theodoracopulos.  Jones  is  working  on  a  series  of  panoramas  of  the  London  art 

scene,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  Flora  Fairbairn,  in  London. 
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OH,  BABY! 


Readers  cast  votes  on  Suri  s  debut;  scrutinizing  the  Wests  decline;  no  love  for 
New  New  York;  Hepburn's  friends  speak  out;  an  ovation  for  Vidal  Sassoon;  and  more 


CHECK  ME  ( 

Suri  Cruise,  born  Api 
made  her  long-awaited  deb 
the  October  issue  of  Vanity 


cannot  believe  that  after  all  the  im- 
portant and  fascinating  articles  I  have 
read  in  Vanity  Fair  over  the  years  it's 
actually  the  Tom  Cruise  story  that  moved 
me  to  write  ["Someone  Wanted  to  See 
Me?"  by  Jane  Sarkin;  photographs  by  An- 
nie Leibovitz.  October].  I  have  long  won- 
dered and  gossiped  about  Cruise  as  well 
as  judged  his  behavior.  It  is  generally  the 
opinion  among  my  crowd  that  he  has  lost 
all  touch  with  reality.  But  reading  Jane 
Sarkin's  straightforward  article  prompted 
me  to  draw  a  new  conclusion:  perhaps  it  is 
those  of  us  who  criticize  celebrities  who  are 
the  freaky  ones.  How  pathetic  and  envious 
we  are  that  we  spend  our  time  critiquing 
every  aspect  of  these  people,  who  seem 
fairly  normal,  happy,  decent,  and— thank 
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God  I  can  still  recognize  this  quality— more 
than  a  little  human.  Their  success  makes  us 
demonize  them.  I  wish  Cruise's  family  con- 
tinued happiness.  Little  Suri  is  gorgeous, 
and  judging  from  the  photos  (old  habits  die 
hard),  she  seems  content  and  loved. 

SHANNON  FAIRCHILD 
London.  England 

A  TRIP  TO  TELLURIDE  "yielded  the  pho- 
tographs the  world  has  been  waiting  for." 
Surely  you  jest.  In  a  world  in  chaos,  in  a 
country  governed  by  an  incompetent,  lying 
president  and  an  arrogant,  despotic  vice 
president,  facing  a  recession,  fighting  a  war 
that  kills  many  people  every  day  (including 
some  cute  babies),  do  you  honestly  believe 
the  world  is  waiting  for  photographs  of  a 


movie  star's  baby?  She  is  cute,  all  right,  bu 
so  are  many  other  babies.  I  guess  you  can 
say  that  the  world  minus  one  supremeh 
offended  subscriber  was  waiting  for  these 
pictures. 

GLORIA  BOERSCH 
Fort  Collins.  Colorado 

WE  LIVE  IN  A  WORLD  where  respect  for 
privacy  is  oftentimes  not  given  or  received. 
People  whom  we  see  on  TV  and  in  movies 
have  personal  lives,  and  we.  as  the  public, 
need  to  realize  that  they  deserve  their  pri\  acj 
and  time  away  from  cameras  to  lead  some- 
what normal  lives.  I  was  intrigued  by  how 
the  media  treated  the  Cruise  family.  That 
people  felt  they  were  entitled  to  see  pictures 
of  the  baby  is  just  hard  to  believe.  I  thank 
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the  Cruise  family  for  choosing  to  share  them- 
sehes  with  I  unity  Fair.  My  advice  for  Katie 
and  Tom:  please  have  more  babies! 

MAJA  SAYCIC 
Akron.  Ohio 

PEOPLE  MAGAZINE  for  sure,  but  Vanity 
Fair?  Shame  on  you  for  devoting  22  pages 
to  a  mediocre  actor,  his  perky  but  unim- 
pressive fiancee,  and  another  Hollywood 
baby.  I'm  sure  most  newsstand  buyers  will 
look  at  the  pictures  of  this  famous  family, 
read  about  them,  and  then  throw  the  maga- 
zine away  before  reading  any  of  the  articles 
of  substance. 

GALE  BLANCHARD 
Henderson.  Nevada 

IT  IS  CLEAR  that  Suri  Cruise  is  a  superstar, 
and  it  delights  me  to  know  that  she  will 
be  cared  for  and  adored  like  every  child 
should  be.  Let's  all  treasure  our  children 
like  Tom  and  Katie  do— the  world  would 
be  a  better  place. 

LAUREN  FREELAND 
Flaxton.  North  Dakota 

KATIE  HOLMES  and  Tom  Cruise  seem 
to  be  furiously  backpedaling  to  prove  how 
normal  they  are.  It's  ironic  that  they  had  no 
compunction  about  kissing  and  groping  be- 
fore the  cameras  while  promoting  their  vari- 
ous film  projects,  yet  now  they  are  indignant 
that  people  want  to  see  their  baby.  Surely 
they  knew  that  by  refusing  to  release  a  photo 
of  Suri  they  made  us  want  to  see  her  even 
more.  That's  the  problem  with  stardom— you 
can't  just  turn  it  on  and  turn  it  off  when  it's 
convenient.  Note  to  TomKat:  perhaps  you 
would  have  the  peace  that  you  are  seeking 
now  if  you  had  used  more  good  sense  and 
modest)  during  your  very  public  courtship. 
WENDY  VAN  WYCK  GOOD 
Carmel  Valley.  California 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  EMPIRES 

"EMPIRE  FALLS."  by  Niall  Ferguson  [Octo- 
ber], is  one  of  the  best-articulated  and  most 
finely  written  pieces  of  journalism  I  have 
read  this  year.  Having  recently  picked  up 
Edward  Gibbon's  Tlie  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  not  quite 
having  the  time  to  sift  through  its  near  thou- 
sand pages.  I  found  it  enlightening  to  read 
a  concise  summary  of  such  an  important 
work,  not  to  mention  Ferguson's  devastat- 
ingly  prophetic  visions  of  a  tomorrow  that 
we  should  all  spend  more  time  thinking 
about  and  preparing  for  now. 

It  was  more  of  a  testament  to  our  possibly 
doomed  age.  howev  er.  to  read  of  concerns 
over  "inner  decadence"  and  the  proliferation 
of  "pseudo-religions  and  superstitions"  as 
signs  of  a  collapse  to  come  and  then  see  the 


spokesman  for  Scientology  (a  superstitious, 
pseudo-religious  cult  if  there  ever  was  one) 
on  your  cover.  Not  to  mention  the  50  pages 
of  advertisements  that  followed,  displaying 
quite  clearly  our  special  version  of  decadence 
and  (dare  I  say  it)  vanity  that  is  as  troubling  to 
me  as  the  "pornography  and  NASCAR"  paral- 
lels with  our  Roman  ancestors. 

Your  magazine  has  always  been  a  pillar 
of  forthright  and  accurate  journalism  in  a 
time  when  truth  in  reporting  is  merely  rela- 
tive. But  when  it  comes  to  society's  baroque 
obsession  with  self  and  ego  and  the  cult 
of  personality.  I  must  confess  that  I  unity 
Fair  isn't  helping  the  already  schizophrenic 
American  mind-set. 

PATRICK  PARKER 
Savannah.  Georgia 

NIALL  FERGUSON'S  JEREMIAD  on  the 

resemblances  between  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  that  of  the  modern 
West  is  not  only  superficially  sexy  but  mis- 
leading and  poorly  informed.  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge Ferguson's  various  indications  of 
imminent  demographic,  cultural,  military, 
and  political  failure  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  I  am  also  sympathetic  with  his 
dismay  at  Westerners'  myopia.  But  his  argu- 
ment would  be  more  persuasive  without  its 
reliance  on  Edward  Gibbon's  narrative  of 
Rome's  "fall."  an  analysis  now  more  than 
two  centuries  old. 

This  historian  discovers  many  errors  in 
Ferguson's  sketch  that  shatter  his  heavy- 
handed  comparison,  including  his  obviously 
provocative,  but  disingenuous,  importation 
of  Gibbon's  belief  in  Islam's  "crucial  role"  in 
Rome's  decline.  The  last  Roman  emperor  in 
the  West  was  deposed  almost  a  century  be- 
fore Muhammad's  birth.  When  Muslims  ar- 
rived in  "France"  in  732,  they  encountered 
not  the  Roman  Empire  but  the  successor- 
state  kingdom  of  Francia.  which  had  exist- 
ed since  at  least  the  year  500.  And  Gibbon's 
contention  that  a  pacific  Christianity  was  "a 
very  different  character"  than  a  "belliger- 
ent" Islam  may  have  been  persuasive  circa 
1780.  but  historians  today  might  remind 
Ferguson  of  the  numerous  Christian  kings 
in  late  antiquity  and  the  early  Middle  Ages 
who  enthusiastically  embraced  the  theologi- 
cal doctrine  of  just  war. 

Although  it  may  not  permit  Ferguson's 
neat  but  specious  parallels  of  ostensible 
decline  (the  Romans  had  orgies  . . .  and  we 
have  porn!),  the  more  complex  model  of  the 
Roman  Empire's  transformation  maintained 
by  most  modern  scholars  may  reassure  Fer- 
guson's panicked  readers.  For  we  appear  to 
witness  in  that  gradual  transformation  the 
Germanic  tribes'  admiration  of  the  empire, 
emulation  of  many  of  its  traditions,  willing- 
ness to  form  a  new  common  world,  and  de- 
sire to  continue  several  Roman  institutions. 
If  we  in  the  West  are  fated  to  share  the  em- 
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pire's  end.  as  Ferguson  warns,  we  would  be 
well  served  to  discover  how  we  can  encour- 
age a  similar  admiring  wish  for  continuity 
and  not  for  destruction. 

CHRISTINE  CALDWELL  AMES 

Ass i^tant  professor  of  medieval  hisiorv 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Columbia.  South  Carolina 

IF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  is  doomed, 
chalk  it  up  to  citizens'  daily  discovery  that 
everything  we  have  been  taught  to  believe 
in  is  nothing  more  than  propaganda  to  fat- 
ten someone  else's  pockets.  We  learn  daily 
of  how  our  neocon  Christian  leaders  sup- 
port torture  and  how  they  sell  our  air  and 
water  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  war  in  Iraq 
was  sold  to  us  based  on  our  fear  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  have  never  been  found 
and  on  a  connection  between  Saddam  and 
Osama,  which  didn't  exist.  This  all  leaves  us 
feeling  that  we  have  nothing  real  to  believe 
in.  so  we  continue  with  our  daily  rituals 
of  self-worship.  All  the  while,  those  whom 
we  consider  our  enemies  are  basically  dirt 
poor,  rich  in  faith,  and  hungry  for  change 
So  yes.  the  barbarians  are  knocking  at  our 
doors,  but  our  leaders  have  handed  them 
the  key. 

STEPHANIE  LIACI 
Westfield.  New  Jersey 

FOR  THOSE  OF  US  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
bigger  picture  and  who  have  felt  the  de- 
cline of  the  West  during  our  lifetime.  I  ap- 
preciated this  perspective  from  Niall  Fer- 
guson. Nowhere  is  the  decline  of  the  West 
more  evident  than  in  institutions  such  as 
my  own.  the  health-care  industry,  in  which 
decisions  are  monetary  and  ego-motivated 
rather  than  morally  based. 

However,  the  most  obv  ious  comparison 
to  Rome's  public  games  and  spectacles,  to 
which  Edward  Gibbon  referred  and  which 
Ferguson  narrowly  defines  as  "orgies  and 
circuses."  is  that  of  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry and  media,  including  mov  ies  with 
no  redeeming  value,  the  craziness  of  real- 
ity and  cable-news  TV.  and  violence  in 
sports.  People  experience  these  public 
games  and  spectacles  more  than  they  do 
pornography.  And  people  may  be  des- 
perate to  believe  in  anything  in  the  midst 
of  a  cultural  decline,  but  this  results  from 
the  corruption  of  organized  religion,  not 
the  absence  of  a  belief  in  God.  A  belief  in 
God.  or  a  higher  power,  is  inherent  in  the 
New  Age  practices,  many  actually  dating 
back  thousands  of  years,  to  which  Fergu- 
son disparagingly  refers.  While  there  are 
certainly  those  whose  motivations  are  su- 
perficial, most  people  engage  in  these 
practices  because  of  the  strength  of  their 
spirituality,  w  hich  they  feel  is  sorely  absent 
in  Western  religions  and  institutions. 
No  writer  should  covti  \  led  on  page  1:3 
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continued  from  page  M 6  sweepingly 
condemn  anything  with  which  he  has  little 
or  no  experience. 

DR.  COLLEEN  C.  BADELL 

Author  and  founder  of  Health-advocate.com 
Napa.  California 


mentary  throughout  the  article  was  totally 
on  target  and  endlessly  amusing,  and  1  real- 
ly think  it  took  a  European  perspective  to 
step  back  and  assess  this  urban  disaster. 

DANIEL  MORRIS 
New  York,  New  York 


account  of  Kate's  uneasy  ways,  moved  me 
to  speak  of  letting  her  rest  in  peace  in  the 
company  of  her  extraordinary  predecessor 
Madame  Sand. 

NOEL  TAYLOR 
Los  Angeles,  California 


PRISONERS  OF  STYLE 

THANKS  TO  A.  A.  Gill  for  putting  into 
print  what  many  in  my  neighborhood  are 
thinking:  Andre  Balazs's  40  Mercer  Street 
building  is,  to  paraphrase  Prince  Charles,  a 
monstrous  carbuncle  ["Condos  of  the  Liv- 

|  ing  Dead,"  October];  a  sterile  residence  de- 
signed for  crashing  bores. 

It's  a  sad  fact  that  Manhattan  is  being 
reimagined  by  painfully  dull  architects  who 

i  mistake  minimalist  modern  glass  boxes  for 
high  style.  40  Mercer  and  these  other  build- 
ings chip  away  at  the  diversity  and  creativity 

» of  New  York  City.  Let's  hope  that  Christo— 

Nho  also  inhabits  the  neighborhood— can 
wrap  the  damn  thing  up  once  it  is  finished 

jso  the  rest  of  us  don't  have  to  look  at  it. 

KEANAN  DUFFTY 
New  York,  New  York 

\s  \N  OWNER  of  Historical  Design  Inc., 
an  Upper  East  Side  art-and-design  gallery. 
1  am  surrounded  by  high-style  design,  and 
I  totally  agree  with  A.  A.  Gill's  perspec- 
tive that  New  York  is  being  littered  with  a 
plethora  of  these  anemic  glass  towers.  The 
city's  jewel-like  historical  buildings,  gener- 
ally dating  from  around  1900  (give  or  take 
a  couple  of  decades),  are  shining  brighter 
than  ever,  but  are  now  sadly  becoming 
overwhelmed  by  their  reflections  in  the 
mirrored  surfaces  of  the  blight  of  corpo- 
rate and  contract  architecture.  Gill's  com- 


TALES  OF  HEPBURN 

AFTER  READING  "Too  Hepburn  for  Hol- 
lywood" [October],  I  felt  the  urge  to  write 
and  congratulate  William  J.  Mann  on  his 
courage  to  reveal  facts  about  our  national 
icon  Katharine  Hepburn.  She  was  my  dear 
friend  for  the  last  15  years  of  her  life.  Now 
that  she  has  left  us,  all  manner  of  exploration 
into  her  life  and  career  are  bound  to  happen, 
just  as  when  the  19th-century  writer  George 
Sand  passed  away.  Mann  has  explored  the 
many  facets  of  Hepburn's  character  and  sug- 
gested many  possibilities  while  maintaining 
the  greatest  respect  for  this  incredible  wom- 
an of  action,  who,  like  her  fabulous  parents, 
opposed  corruption  and  those  who  lacked 
tolerance  and  understanding. 

Perhaps  the  word  "lesbian"  is  used  too  of- 
ten; sometimes  she  preferred  the  company  of 
women,  but  always  the  exemplary  kind.  And 
perhaps  she  preferred  poets  and  musicians 
to  the  less  creative  man.  If  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  "the  third  sex"  (I  never  asked),  it  was 
because  of  a  circumstance  in  the  creation  of 
life  in  which  one  receives  an  equal  number 
of  male  and  female  genes  from  perfectly 
healthy  heterosexual  parents. 

Her  thoughts  on  life,  and  the  uneasy  prob- 
lems in  the  living  of  it,  were  always  of  the 
highest  order.  Let  no  man  put  her  asunder. 
And  I  do  congratulate  Vanity  Fair  and  Mr. 
Mann,  who,  in  writing  such  a  well-versed 


HOW  CONVENIENT  for  William  J.  Mann 
that  most  of  Kate  Hepburn's  and  Spencer 
Tracy's  substantive  friends  are  gone.  Quoting 
them  out  of  context  is  safe  indeed  under  these 
circumstances.  The  excerpt  from  Mann's 
book  is  fraught  with  fictitious  portrayals 
woven  into  a  web  delicately  spun  by  a  spi- 
der hoping  to  prey  on  the  pocketbooks  of 
what  I'm  convinced  the  author  envisions  as 
a  gullible  public.  He  neglects  to  mention  the 
facts  behind  the  scenes  he  sets,  preferring  to 
venture  out  on  a  plank  built  on  hypothetical 
assertions  of  suspicious  origin. 

I  knew  Kate  in  her  later  years— and,  yes, 
we  spoke  of  many  things,  including  Spencer. 
Although  Mann  claims  to  have  won  the  trust 
of  so  many  of  Hepburn's  friends  and  family, 
this  does  not  make  him  one  of  them.  To  my 
knowledge  Mann  never  met  Kate  or  Spencer, 
nor  even  laid  eyes  on  them  in  person -for  if 
he  did  he  would  not  have  penned  the  muck 
Henry  Holt  and  Company  is  peddling  to  the 
public  as  literary  exposition. 

There's  a  whole  class  of  sneaky  behavior 
that's  designed  to  move  money  from  one 
pocket  to  another  under  false  pretenses. 
These  con  games  are  often  just  greedy  and 
dishonest  but  can  sometimes  be  clever  and 
creative  as  well. 

JOHN  PHILIP  DAYTON 
Shadow  Hills,  California 

WILLIAM  MANN  REPLIES:  Mr.  Day- 
ton was  most  cooperative  when  my  assistant 
interviewed  bim  for  the  book,  even  expressing  his 
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gratitude  for  being  included.  I  suggest  be  read 
the  book  in  its  entirety,  not  just  an  excerpt,  before 
casting  any  further  aspersions.  I  never  claimed  to 
have  met  Hepburn  or  Tracy;  in  fact,  I  think  this 
gave  me  the  necessary  objectivity  to  tell  their  sto- 
ries. If  money  had  been  my  object,  as  Mr.  Da)  ton 
implies,  I  would  have  gone  with  the  sentimental 
status  quo  that  other  chroniclers  have  long  re- 
peated—a  fairy  tale  that  has  put  more  money  in 
more  pockets  than  the  truth  (which  I  attempted  to 
tell  with  sensitivity  and  respect)  ever  will. 

WILLIAM  J.  MANN  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  presenting  the  truth  about  Katharine 
Hepburn's  highly  constructed  persona  and 
life.  The  fact  that  such  information  regard- 
ing Hepburn's  sexuality  has  not  been  ex- 
plored in  such  a  thorough  and  uncompro- 
mising fashion  speaks  to  the  facade  behind 
which  so  many  celebrities  and  public  figures 


continue  to  live.  Perhaps  Hollywood  will 
one  day  dismantle  the  code  that  requires 
major  stars  to  hide  their  personal  lives, 
which  only  furthers  a  fantasy  that  creates  a 
hostile  environment  for  same-gender  loving  ] 
couples. 

Perhaps  major  stars  will  one  day  gain  the 
courage  to  discuss  their  same-gender  rela- 
tionships so  that  the  culture  will  shift  and  | 
maximize  their  creative  powers. 

JOHN  BON  ELL1 
New  York,  New  York 


LA  VIDAL  LOCA 

UNLIKE  VIDAL  SASSOON,  I  always  knew 
when  I  was  working  with  the  great  people  in 
my  profession  and  have  always  included  Vi- 
dal  among  them  ["A  Shampoo  Boy's  Tale." 


POSTSCRIPT 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  was 
thrown  into  turmoil  three  years  ago 
when  female  cadets  came  forward 
claiming  that  they  had  been  raped  by  fellow 
cadets  and  then  punished  by  academy  offi- 
cials for  speaking 
out.  In  Decem- 
ber 2003,  Clara 
Bingham  investi- 
gated the  scandal 
("Code  of  Dis- 
honor"), which  by 
then  had  evolved 
into  a  full-blown 
code  blue:  a  stag- 
gering 142  for- 
mal allegations 
of  sexual  assault  had  been  re- 
ported, top  academy  officials 
had  been  ousted,  and  new 
policies  had  been  put  in  place 
to  change  a  hostile  culture.  But 
Bingham's  article  left  us  won- 
dering if  the  scandal  would 
really  effect  change,  so  we  went 
looking  to  find  out.  and  discovered  that  a 
military-wide  overhaul  has  taken  place. 
After  Bingham's  story  hit  newsstands, 
the  Defense  Department  issued  a  report 
that  blamed  the  scandal  on  eight  high- 
ranking  air-force  officers  and  two  legal 
counsel,  but  the  brass  were  vindicated  on 
the  basis  that  they  had  not  intentionally  ig- 
nored red  flags.  However,  the  accountabil- 
ity issue  was  simultaneously  addressed  in  a 
Pentagon-ordered  review  of  the  military's 
sexual-misconduct  policy,  and  the  find- 
ings determined  that  the  D.O.D.  needed 
a  single  point  of  responsibility.  And  so  the 
Sexual  Assault  Prevention  and  Response 
Office  was  established. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pentagon  surveyed  4.200 
military-academy  students  and  midship- 


Former  cadets  who 

came  forward  to  say 

they  had  been  raped. 

From  left:  Jessica 

Brakey,  Sharon  Fullilove, 

Kira  Mountjoy-Pepka, 

and  Beth  Davis. 


men  and  discovered  that  only  one-third 
of  sexual  assaults  were  reported  to  au- 
thorities. (Many  victims  feared  punish- 
ment for  assault-related  behavior,  such 
as  under-age  drinking,  due  to  the  mili- 
tary's manda- 
tory reporting 
procedure.)  Sub- 
sequently, the 
Defense  Depart- 
ment adopted  a 
confidential  pol- 
icy, w  hich  enables 
victims  to  seek 
help  without  trig- 
gering disciplin- 
ary action.  Since 
this  policy  went  into  effect, 
military-wide  reports  of  sexual 
assaults  have  increased  nearly 
40  percent  (from  1.700  in  2004 
to  2,374  in  2005),  a  rise  attrib- 
uted not  to  more  incidents  but 
to  people's  feeling  more  com- 
fortable about  reporting  them. 
And  how  has  the  Air  Force  Academy 
transformed?  "It  really  boils  down  to  two 
things."  says  Colonel  Gail  Colvin.  the 
academy's  vice  commandant  for  strategic 
programs.  "One  is  that  we've  launched  a 
very  successful,  intensive  education  cam- 
paign that  we  hope  results  in  [both]  the 
prevention  of  any  sexual  assault  and  also 
in  a  cultural  change.  And  then  secondly . . . 
when  an  assault  occurs,  our  primary  fo- 
cus is  now  on  victim  care."  The  changes 
seem  to  be  working.  A  2005  Defense  De- 
partment survey  concluded  that  service- 
academy  training  programs  reduced  sexu- 
al misconduct  and  that  students  feel  sexual 
assault  is  becoming  less  of  a  problem. 

To  read  the  original  story,  please  visit 
VANITYFAIR.COM. 
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by  George  Wayne,  October].  He  was  right  at 
the  very  top.  so  to  speak,  and  remains  so. 

PEGGY  MOFFITT 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


HOW  AMERICA  LOST  ITS  COOL 

I  DOUBT  THAT  ANYONF>  living  in  the 
Middle  East  or  in  Central  or  South  America 
would  ever  call  Brand  America  '"cool  capital- 
ism" ["Pox  Americana."  by  Michael  Wolff, 
October],  For  decades  the  United  States'  poli- 
cies have  hurt  many  innocent  people  abroad 
while  benefiting  the  economic  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans, especially  Bush's  corporate  cronies. 
The  call  for  "democracy"  might  sound  noble 
to  some,  but  in  reality  it  means  that  America 
will  do  what  it  wants  to  get  what  it  wants, 
which  is  to  protect  and  further  its  "interests" 
(read:  oil.  hegemony,  capitalism).  Any  coun- 
try that  does  not  want  to  follow  our  script  is 
threatened.  YouGov.  a  consumer-research 
group  in  the  U.K..  is  only  publishing  what 
educated  (and  some  "cool")  people  already 
know:  the  world  is  tired  of  American  power. 
JERILYNTABOR 
New  York.  New  York 

VIRTUALLY  EVERY  SENTENCE  within 
Michael  Wolffs  article  is  laced  with  hatred 
of  and  shame  for  the  United  States,  which 
causes  any  reasonable  reader  to  ask  the  writ- 
er. "Why  are  you  still  here?"  Wolff  smugly 
equates  the  U.S.  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Nazi 
Germany,  revealing  his  shallow  understand- 
ing of  what  tyranny  truly  is.  Wolff  is  entitled 
to  think  whatever  he  wants,  but  in  choosing 
to  publish  his  story.  I  'unity  Fair  forgets  that  at 
least  half  of  this  country  still  believes  that  the 
U.S.  is,  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  words,  "the  last 
best  hope"  on  earth  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Rather  than  remind  the  world  of  all  the 
good  that  we  have  done  and  continue  to  do, 
rather  than  help  repair  our  image  around  the 
world.  Wolff  instead  jumps  on  the  bandwag- 
on and  adds  fuel  to  the  burning  global  hatred 
toward  us— he  even  makes  it  seem  fashion- 
able and  cool.  How  utterly  destructive. 

YOSEF  ROSEN 
Agoura.  California 

I  READ  MICHAEL  WOLFF'S  piece  about 
anti-Americanism  with  great  interest.  As  an 
Australian  who  lived  in  the  U.S.  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  as  someone  who  still  holds 
great  affection  for  the  country.  I  have  grave 
fears  for  the  world's  view  of  America.  In  the 
past  five  years  I  have  found  on  my  many  in- 
ternational travels  that  the  world  is.  as  Wolff 
contends,  becoming  more  obviously,  loudly, 
and  proudh  anti-American.  However,  had 
Bush  been  sent  packing  in  2004.  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  not  feel  that  the  country, 
whose  identity  is  inextricably  linked  with  de- 
mocracy and  freedom,  willingly  chose  Bush. 


believes  in  Bush.  and.  worst  of  all.  agrees  wit! 
Bush.  (At  least  the  Iraqis  didn't  have  a  choicj 
with  Saddam:  Americans  voted  for  this  ba 
boon  twice!) 

Your  leader  is  more  than  a  figurehead 
the  American  people;  he  is  in  a  position  th;i 
should  stand  for  decency,  justice,  and  intellj 
gence.  As  long  as  the  U.S.  wields  superpowel 
status,  Americans  have  a  responsibility  t{ 
me  and  the  other  5.7  billion  non-Americanl 
to  vote  for  a  leader  worthy  of  superpowe| 
authority. 

ADAM  JACOBS 
Melbourne.  AustraliJ 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

I  AM  A  32-YEAR-OLD  single  mother  ol 
three  young  boys.  I  belong  to  the  P.T.A.  and 
am  involved  in  other  school  activities.  I  alscl 
volunteer  my  time  for  various  charitabl^ 
causes  and  organizations.  On  top  of  all  that] 
I  work  five  different  jobs  to  support  my  fam| 
ily.  One  of  those  jobs  is  as  a  model,  which 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  do  sinc^ 
I  was  a  teenager.  In  2003,  I  was  employee 
as  a  model  for  a  company  named  TrimSpa| 
and  was  working  at  a  Super  Bowl  party  ir 
San  Diego.  While  so  employed.  I  posed  ir 
a  photograph  with  another  model  and  Conj 
gressman  Duke  Cunningham.  I  had  nevei 
met  Congressman  Cunningham  or  ever 
heard  of  him  before  that  moment.  I  spent  J 
matter  of  seconds  with  him  while  the  phot 
tograph  was  taken  and  then  never  saw  oi) 
heard  from  him  again.  Nevertheless,  thai 
photograph  appeared  in  the  August  issue  0] 
Vanity  Fair,  on  page  96,  as  part  of  an  artick 
on  the  congressman.  The  article  was  entitlec 
"Washington  Babylon"  [by  Judy  BachrachJ 
and  accused  the  congressman  and  otherJ 
of  trading  military  contracts  for  cash  anc 
hookers.  The  cover  of  the  magazine  referrec 
to  the  article  with  the  phrase  "Hookers  all 
the  'Gate."  There  were  references  in  the  ar-| 
tide  to  "carousing."  "booty."  and  "broads.' 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  let  you  knov 
that  I  am  very  disappointed  by  the  fact  thall 
you  included  my  photograph  in  the  article] 
As  stated  earlier.  I  spent  a  matter  of  sec-l 
onds  with  Congressman  Cunningham  tc 
pose  with  him  in  a  photograph— that  was  it  J 
However.  I  believe  that  your  inclusion  of  myj 
photograph  in  the  article  implies  that  I  was 
a  woman  with  whom  the  congressman  "ca- 
roused." which  is  absolutely  untrue.  Certain- 
ly you  could  have  found  another  photograph 
of  the  congressman  to  feature.  I  believe  that 
you  used  that  photograph  to  make  the  con- 
gressman look  bad,  w  ithout  even  consider- 
ing how  the  photograph  would  make  me 
look.  I  live  in  a  small  town  outside  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Since  that  photograph  was 
published,  many  people  have  asked  me 
about  the  congressman.  You  have  embar- 
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LETTERS 


rassed  me  and  my  family  tremendously  and 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  for  the  ir- 
responsible publication  of  the  photograph. 

A.  RUBLE 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  either  Ms.  Ruble  or  the  other  model  in  the 
photograph  had  any  sort  of  relationship  with  Con- 
gressman Cunningham.  In  fact,  we  believed  it  was 
obvious  that  the  women  were  simply  models  posing 
with  the  congressman,  given  that  the  two  were  de- 
picted in  a  standard  publicity  pose  wearingjerseys 
with  the  word  "TrimSpa"  printed  on  the  front  and 
football  pants  with  pads.  We  regret  any  confusion 
that  might  have  been  caused  by  the  photograph. 


FOR  THE  RECORD:  In  the  November  issue 
a  credit  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  "Willa, 
Truman.  Truman,  Willa."  The  piece,  originally 
entitled  "Remembering  Willa  Cat  her,"  h 
©  2006  by  the  Truman  Capote  Literary  Trust 
with  whose  kind  permission  it  was  published. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronicalh 
with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytimt 
phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters  to  the 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-286 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be  sent 
to  subscriptions@vf.com.  All  other  queries  should 
be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub- 
lished or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  sub 
missions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


MORE    FROM    THE    V.F.    MAILBAG 


The  Suri  mail ...  the  Suri  mail.  How  to 
convey  the  sheer  magnitude?  Maybe 
by  stringing  a  small  but  representa- 
tive fraction  of  it  all  together. 

"Wow,  youd  think  this  baby  is  the  Mes- 
siah with  all  the  fuss  being  made!"  . . .  "By 
far  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  on 
this  earth!!!  She  is  impressive!!" 
. . .  "Suri  has  the  knowledge  of 
the  ages  in  her  lovely  eyes" . . . 
"She  wears  diapers,  her  eyes 
sparkle,  and  she  is  beauti- 
ful," wrote,  respectively,  Toi 
Buchanan,  Gaby  Rivera, 
Fawn  Breeze,  and  Cynthia 
Krysmanski,  from  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota:  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona; Honolulu.  Hawaii; 
and  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Furthermore:  "I  have  a 
three-month-old  daugh- 
ter who  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Suri" . . . 
"I  have  a  five-month-old  daughter  with  a 
head  full  of  dark  hair"  . . .  "Why  the  vul- 
tures couldn't  leave  them  alone  to  enjoy 
this  child,  I  will  never  understand" . . .  "[In 
Iquitos.  Peru,]  the  corpulent  larva  of  the 
black  palm  weevil,  a  grub  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, is  esteemed  as  a  food  rich  in  oils  and 
fats.  And  at  the  market  it  is  known  to  all  by 
its  time-honored  name:  suri!"  . . .  "What  a 
cutie,"  offer  Jenny  Reyes,  Denise  Letour- 
neau,  Tammie  Elliott,  William  W.  Lamar, 
and  Marci  Hoover,  of  Easley,  South  Caro- 
lina; Mooers,  New  York;  Burien,  Washing- 
ton; Tyler,  Texas;  and  Napa,  California. 

Then  it  starts  to  curdle  slightly:  "What 
a  beautiful  baby!  What  a  waste  of  space!" 
. . .  "Twenty-two  pages  dedicated  to  Tom 
Cruise.  Katie  Holmes,  and  their  baby  is 
nothing  short  of  grotesque"  . . .  "Twenty- 
two  pages  of  pictures  were  21  too  many 
for  me"  . . .  "The  only  thing  missing  from 
[this]  fairy-tale-esque  story  was  woodland 
creatures  gathering  outside  their  back- 


door to  be  hand-fed  by  the  'down-to-earth 
couple'"— and,  crudest  of  all— "That  is  one 
scary-looking  kid."  (What?  No  way!)  These, 
by  the  way,  are  from  James  Kavanagh,  Sta- 
cy Lawson,  William  Lively,  Cheryl  Semen- 
za,  Emily  Carr,  and  Nancy  J.  Whitcomb, 
of  San  Diego,  California;  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  Brevard,  North  Carolina;  Los 
Angeles,  California;  and  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

Thanks  to  those  readers 
pointing  out  a  missed  oppor- 
tunity for  "the  perfect  cap- 
tion" ("Suri  with  the  fringe 
on  top"),  and  also  to  the 
several,  including  Melody 
Kelsay  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Oregon,  who  think  "the  lit- 
tle one  looks  like  it  is  wear- 
ing a  wig."  As  for  the  dis- 
may expressed  about  the 
layout  ("What  a  beautiful 
baby!  Too  bad  she  has  sta- 
ples down  the  front  of  her  face"— Patti 
McLeod,  Ferndale,  Michigan),  well,  we  know 
that— we  put  those  staples  there.  Magazines 
are  traditionally  divided  down  the  middle. 
Some  non-Suri  feedback:  That  was  no 
"uninformed  simplistic  attention-grabbing 
psycho"  (Kathi  Flood.  Sherman  Oaks, 
California)  "spouting  hateful  lies"  (Margot 
Geitheim,  Tiburon,  California),  "insane 
rants"  (Evie  Davis,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada),  or 
"froth  without  substance"  (Susan  Barnett. 
Memphis,  Tennessee)— that  was,  in  fact. 
Craig  Brown,  deftly  channeling  the  spirit 
of  Ann  Coulter,  who,  clearly,  is  hard  to 
satirize  (Vanities,  "Diary."  October). 

Finally,  we're  not  sure  what  to  make 
of  this  note  regarding  Dominick  Dunne, 
from  a  reader  in  Charlotte,  North  Caroli- 
na: "Please  don't  make  his  picture  smaller. 
I  am  always  anxious  to  hear  what  interest- 
ing subjects  he  will  discuss  each  month." 
So  when  his  picture  gets  smaller,  his  dis- 
cussions become  fainter  and  squeakier? 
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That's  right— fetch 
your  dictionary  and  a 
dish  of  disgusting  En- 
glish candies  (try  the  lus- 
cious pepsin-flavored 
nougat);  famously  reclusive  novelist  Thomas 
Pynchon's  back  with  another  phantasmagoric  fat- 
tie,  Agairisl  the  Day  (Penguin  Press),  chock-full  of 
nut-job  characters,  twisted  ditties,  and  deliciously 
bizarre  sexual  practices.  Yummy,  yummy. 

ALSO  THIS  MONTH:  Love  the  East  Coast!  With 
writers  such  as  Alcott.  Emerson,  and  Hawthorne 
engaging  in  literary  and  erotic  liaisons.  Concord. 
Massachusetts,  was.  according  to  Susan  Cheever, 
an  American  Bloomsbury  (Simon  &  Schuster). 
William  S.  McFeeley's  Portrait  (Norton)  depicts 
painter  Thomas  Eakins  as  a  man  who  sought 
his  bliss  in  nature  and  at  the  edge  of  society's 
norms.  No  one  captured  the  teeming  energy 
and  grit  of  Brooklyn  tenement  life  as  clearly  or 
ebulliently  as  Daniel  Fuchs  did  in  his  classic 
trio.  Tlie  Brooklyn  Novels  (Black  Sparrow). 

SHORT  TAKES:  Wolfgang  Behnken's  heart 
gallops  for  Luxury  Equestrian  Design  (teNeues). 
Amy  Besa  and  Romy  Dorotan  order  up 
delicious  Memories  of  Philippine  Kitch- 
ens (Stewart.  Tabori  &  Chang).  John 
Leguizamo  gives  a  shout-out  to  the 
Pimps,  Hos,  Playa  Hatas.  and  All  the  Rest 
of  My  Hollywood  Friends  (Ecco).  "Po- 
etic shutterbug"  Johnny  Dark  makes 
the  scene  with  his  debut  effort.  People  I 
May  Know  (Little  Bear).  Jenny  De  Gex     '^. 


toasts  The  Art  of  Skiing  (Rizzoli). 
James  Sanders  edits  Scenes  from 
the  City  Filmmaking  in  New  York, 
1966-2006  (Rizzoli).  Alicia  C. 
Shepard  casts  light  on  Wood- 
ward and  Bernstein:  Life  in  the 
Shadow  of  Watergate  (Wiley). 
Bruce  Weber  shoots  the  moon 
in  Ail-American  VI  ( Little  Bear).  Tlie 
Way  It  Wasn't  (New  Directions)  rifles  the  files 
of  James  Laughlin,  gifted  poet.  New  Direc- 
tions founder,  and  spirited  cocksman. 

In  Ferrari  (Random  House).  Dennis  Adler 
gasses  up  the  history  of  the  car  that  fueled  a 
million  midlife  crises.  The  deliriously  off- 
beat and  terribly  clever  Theories  of  Everything 
(Bloomsbury)  represents  the  cartoons  of  Rox 
Chast.  From  scientists  to  stevedores.  David 
Rose's  They  Call  Me  Naughty  Lola  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  collects  20  years'  worth  of  lonely 
hearts  searching  for  I'amour  in  the  personal 
ads  of  the  London  Review  of  Books.  "Love  is 
strange— wait  till  you  see  my  feet." 

^Ty^^r^lJPHM  lEiiizm  5  ) 


AGAINST  THE  DAY 

THOMAS   PYNCHON 
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RAINBOW  COLLECTION 
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orget  CliffsNotes— what  if  the  great 
dense  works  of  modern  lit  were  full} 
illustrated?  (I,  for  one,  would  relish  c 
version  of  Henry  Miller's  Tropic  o 
Cancer.)  But  how  exactly  would  that  worl 
for  a  book  as  convoluted,  as  visionary,  a 
Thomas  Pynchon's  1973  cultfave,  Gravity' 
Rainbow?  Don't  worry:  Zak  Smith— th< 
30-year-old  art-world  savant,  hard-cort 
provocateur,  and  part-time  porno  star- 
has  leaped  at  the  challenge.  This  month 
Tin  House  Books  publishes  Gravity's  Rain 
bow  Illustrated:  One  Picture  for  Every  Page 
(a  version  of  which  appeared  in  the  200^ 
Whitney  Biennial),  Smith's  intricate 
mind-bending  response 
to  Pynchon's  intricate, 
mind-bending  prose— all 
760  pages  of  it.  Fans  of 
the  novel,  rejoice:  Pyn- 
chon  has  never  been  quite 
so  . . .  well,  graphic. 

-ANDERSON  TEPPER 


ZAKSMrnv 


I  CT    IT    I  nnCC     Before  they  were  the 

voice   of  Corporate 

Rock,  the  Rolling  Stones  were  the  voice  of  re- 
bellion, and  no  rock  recording  is  more  storied 
than  their  Exile  on  Main  St.  album,  laid  down 
*r*WW     on  the  French  Riviera  in  the  summer  of  '71. 
SEASON  IN  Fleeing  the  British  taxman,  the  Stones  holed 

IolUNG  stones       up  jn  Villa  Nellcote  with  a  revolving  cast 


[0LU1NG 


STONES 
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of  revelers  that  included  John  and  Yoko,  a  gang  of  local  drug 
dealers,  and  music  journalist  Robert  Greenfield.  Greenfield, 
notebook  in  hand,  captures  the  whole  sex-drugs-and-rock 
'n'-roll  circus,  but  what  is  most  compelling  is  how  the  torturous 
tension  between  the  newly-smitten-with-high-society  Mick  and 
the  whacked-on-smack  bad  boy  Keith  fueled  the  demons  of  cre- 
ativity. One  hit  of  Greenfield's  Exile  on  Main  St.  (Da  Capo)  and 
you'll  be  hooked.  — E.S. 
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Is^our  Belly 


Brazilian  waxes  used  to  be  all  the  rage.  People 

UU1    -LltJllA       were  fascinated  by  their  waxing  options— 

y\  I     <a      landing  strips,  tiny  triangles,  special  shapes 

I\0<1(I\   .        like  hearts  and  shamrocks  in  honor  of  the 

requisite  holidays,  and  so  forth.  Men  even 


began  to  speak  up  and  admit  that  they  trimmed  and  waxed.  Today,  the  latest 
grooming  obsession  for  the  "hair  down  there"  is  Betty  Beauty,  a  line  of  semi- 
permanent hair  dyes  that  come  in  five  shades  (brown,  auburn,  black,  blond, 
and  pink),  are  applied  with  a  mascara-type  wand,  and  retail  for$20.  Surpris- 
ingly, "pink  is  the  top  seller,"  claims  founder  Nancy  Jarecki,  though  the  four 
natural  shades  are  impressively  popular  with  those  who  want  "the  drapes  to 
match  the  carpet."  Never  one  to  alienate  the  opposite  sex,  Jarecki  is  develop- 
ing a  men's  Betty  Beauty  line  because,  during  research,  many  men  confided, 
"I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get."  -EVE  EPSTEIN 


INSPIRATIONS 

FAVORITE  DISCOVER)    MOTHERHOOD.    Will) 
INSPIIU.S  ITOI    MY  MOTHER  AND  ALL  THE  WOMEN 
WHO  WORK  HARD  TO  "HAVE  IT  ALL."    NECESSARY 

i:\Tii  w  igance  Caviar  and  champagne  on 

A  NIGHT  AT  HOME  WITH  MY  FAMILY. 


MY  STUFF 

KATHERINE  ROSS 


Katherine  Ross,  senior  vice  president  of 
public  relations  and  communications 
for  LVMH,  juggles  motherhood  and 
a  high-powered  job,  and  is  married  to 
Michael  Govan,  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.  Her  cool, 
breezy  style  has  earned  her  a  legion  of 
admirers.  Herewith,  her  favorite  things . . 


HOME 

favorite  ir1  andy  warhol,  jeff  koons, 
Agnes  Martin,  James  Turrell,  Michael  Heizer. 
sheets  Schweitzer  Linen,  coffeemaker  Cuisinart 

VND  NeSPRESSO.    STATIONERY   THE  PRINTERY. 

residences  Los  Angeles  wd  New  York  (one 

week  every  month).  favorite  c0(  ktail  ten 

Cane  mojito  wd  Ruin  art  champagne. 


CLOTHES 

I  AM  WEARING  ALL  THE  LVMH  BRANDS:  DlOR,  FENDI,  LOUIS  VuiTTON,  DONNA  KaRAN,  AND  A  LITTLE 

Pucci,  Givenchy,  Celine,  Kenzo,  Loewe,  and  Marc  Jacobs  thrown  in  -he  mix. 

jeans  Dior  Homme  lnderwear  Only  Hearts  wd  Hanky  Panky.  watch  Cartier.  It  was  a  gift 

inscribed  "Make  time  for  Katherine."  t-shirt  Gap.  d\i  bag  Fendi.  evening  bag  Dior. 


BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

lipstick  Dior  Addict  Ultra  Gloss  133,  Dior  Kiss  in  Praline,  or  Labello  lip  balm. 

mascara  Dior  Show  in  Black,  shampoo  Kiehl's  Amino  Acid  shampoo,  moisturizer  Fresh,  Dior 

Capture  Totale.  hair  prodi  ct  Kiehl's  Conditioner  Formula  133.  perfi  mi:  Diorissimo. 

toothpaste  Marvis  in  Ginger,  soap  Fresh  Cucumber  Cleansing  Foam,  nail-polish 

i  olor  no  polish  on  fingers;  for  toes,  essie  sheer  bliss.  ii  mill  t  stephen  knoll  in  new  york. 

itikiM  \\\\  Susan  Ciminelli  in  New  York  ind  Nance  Mitchell  in  Los  Angeles. 


PLAY  IT 

Top,  Ronnie  S| 

1961;  obov 

exterior,  Ror 

Scott's  Jazz  ' 

London. 


If  jazz  is  your  poison 

and  London's  your 

city,  then  Ronnie 

Scott's  Jazz  Club  is 

home.  Opened  in  1959 

by  Scott  and  Pete  King, 

fellow  tenor  saxophonists, 

the  Soho  club  captured 

the  essence  of  New 

York's  52nd  Street  jazz 

spots,  where  Scott, 

as  a  young  man,  was 

intoxicated  by  the  sounds 

of  Miles  Davis  and 

the  Charlie  Parker 

Quintet.  Ronnie  Scott's  became  a 

legendary  jazz  hangout  that  hosted, 

among  others,  Ella  Fitzgerald, 

Nina  Simone,  and  Jimi  Hendrix  in 

his  final  public  performance. 

Today,  under  new  owner  Sally 
Greene,  the  club  has  been  revamped 
by  Parisian  designer  Jacques  Garcia 
and  includes  the  new,  members-only 
Ronnie's  Bar,  inspired  by  Garcia's 
Black  Bar,  at  the  Hotel  Costes,  in 
Paris.  Recently,  Wynton  Marsalis 
and  Carleen  Anderson  performed, 
and  Nicole  Kidman,  Sting,  and 
Vince  Vaughn  have  all  popped  in  for 
a  nightcap.  -EMILY  POENISCH 


PAR 
CHINOIS 

GRAMERCV  PARK  HOTEL  / 

2  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

seating:  Tables  (150  seats)  look  out 
onto Gramercy  Park,  menu:  Authentic 
Chinese— Szechuan,  Beijing,  and  Shanghai 
styles,  the  bar:  Seats  eight,  restaurateur: 
Michelin-starred  Alan  Yau.  aesthetic: 
A  modern  interpretation  of  a  French 
chinoiserie,  evoking  an  opulent  and 
sophisticated  renaissance  of  old  Shanghai. 
color  scheme:  Dark  with  shots  of  pink, 
purple,  gold,  and  chartreuse,  lighting: 
Isometrix.  good  for  a  date:  Totally. 
designed  by:  Gilles  &  Boissier,  Paris, 
whose  most  recent  project  was  Buddakan 
restaurant  in  New  York,  what  to  do  if  not 
seated  right  away:  Go  to  one  of  the  three 
hotel  bars:  the  Rose  Bar,  the  Jade  Bar,  or 
the  private  Roof  Club  (if  you  can  get  in!). 
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GONE  GONZO 

CHRONICLING  HUNTER'S  ESCAPADES 

unter  Thompson  was  an  in- 
ventive guy,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  inven- 
tions was  Dr.  Hunter  S. 
Thompson,  the  character  he 
played  in  life.  Just  because  it 
was  a  role  did  not  mean  it 
was  fake.  The  more  he  played 
and  perfected  it,  the  more 
real  it  became.  But  every  now  and  then,  when  the 
friends  in  his  kitchen  in  Woody  Creek,  Colorado, 
stopped  goading  him  to  be  more  gonzo,  you  could 
talk  to  him  in  a  softer  way  and  he  would,  for  a  mo- 
ment, become  earnest  and  appear  (yes,  really) 
even  innocent. 

Now  comes  Gonzo  (Ammo),  a  book  that  gives 
a  soulful  glimpse  of  a  younger  Hunter  Thompson 
looking  beautiful  and,  despite  his  best  efforts  and 
evil  glints,  still  exuding  a  few  intimations  of  in- 
nocence. It's  a  luxuriously  crafted  visual  biogra- 
phy, published  as  a  S300  limited  edition  with  an 
introduction  by  Johnny  Depp,  that  is  filled  with 
pictures  by  and  of  the  good  doctor,  typescripts 
edited  with  his  distinctive  scrawl,  mementos,  and 
memento  mori. 

One  night  he  came  to  Time  magazine,  with 
Depp  in  tow,  to  hand-deliver  a  story  he  had  writ- 
ten. He  had  an  ability  to  use  commas  so  deftly  that 
his  pieces  begged  to  be  read  aloud,  so  Depp  read 
it  for  a  small  audience  while  Thompson  consumed 
substances  and  played  air  drums  to  the  rhythm  of 
his  prose.  It  turned  into  a  little  celebration,  weird 
but  sweetly  charming.  Depp  and  Thompson  have 
done  just  the  same  with  this  book,  a  celebration  of  a 
weird,  sweetly  charming  life.     —Walter  Isaacson 


BACK  TO  BERLIN 


LOU  REED'S  DARK  MASTERPIECE  GETS  A  BELATED  STAGING 

Thirty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  Lou  Reed  released  Berlin,  his  glorious  downer  of  a  con- 
cept album  about  two  junkie  expatriates  screwing,  fighting,  and  (in  one  case)  dying  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  "I  had  never  been  to  Berlin,"  says  Reed.  "It  was  all  imagination.  I 
liked  the  idea  of  the  divided  city  as  a  metaphor  for  a  divided  relationship— not  to  get  too  pre- 
tentious." The  album  disappointed  those,  including  Reed's  label  bosses  at  RCA,  who  were  looking  for  a 
radio-friendly  follow-up  to  Transformer  and  "Walk  on  the  Wild  Side,"  but  it  has  matured  into  a  classic.  In 
1974,  Reed  had  dinner  with  Andy  Warhol  and  V.fVsBob  Colacello  (then  working  for  Warhol  at  In- 
terview) to  discuss  turning  Berlin  into  a  Broadway  musical,  but  nothing  came  of  the  idea. 
Now,  however,  with  the  Berlin  Wall  long  gone,  Warhol  long  dead,  and  RCA  long  since 
slurped  up  by  a  German-Japanese  conglomerate,  Berlin  is  getting  staged  at  last— at  St. 
Ann's  Warehouse,  in  Brooklyn,  from  December  14  to  17,  and  at  the  Sydney  Opera  House 
from  January  1 8  to  20.  Rock  purists,  exhale:  there  won't  be  any  Juilliard  castoffs  mouthing 
the  lyrics  to  "Men  of  Good  Fortune"  while  wriggling  in  and  outofTwylaTharpian  contor- 
tions. Just  a  band  including  original  album  guitarist  Steve  Hunter,  a  choir  led  by  Antony 
Hegarty  of  Antony  and  the  Johnsons,  a  stage  set  by  Julian  Schnabel,  a  "film  or  video  visualization" 
by  Schnabel's  daughter  Lola,  a  new  arrangement  by  producer  Bob  Ezrin,  and  the  Rock  'n'  Roll  Ani- 
mal himself,  who  recently  returned  from  a  recording  session  in  Germany's  now-trendy  capital  with  the 
avant-garde  orchestra  Zeitkratzer.  Their  version  of  his  1975  noise  experiment,  Metal  Machine  Music,  is 
due  out  early  next  year.  Can  a  club  remix  of  Sa//y  Can't  Dance  be  far  behind?  — michael  hogan 
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RHAPSODY 

Lou  Reed,  2003; 

album  cover  and 

poster  art  for 

Berlin,  1973. 
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LIVING  IN  FASHION 


hether  you  dress  in  couture  or  only  dream  about  it,  you 
now  have  the  option  of  living  in  it.  as  well.  Increasingly,  the 
collections  are  having  an  enormous  influence  on  interior  design.  It's 
in  the  lines,  the  fabrics,  the  patterns,  and  the  folds.  Ralph  Lauren  and 


Calvin  Klein  were  among  the  first  fashion  designers  to  branch  into  home 
decor,  but  today,  everyone  from  Oscar  de  la  Renta  and  Giorgio  Armani 
to  Donatella  Versace  and  Tomas  Maier  is  designing  for  the  well-dressed  | 
home.  Herewith,  the  influences  that  have  inspired  the  designs. 


From  Etro's  spring  2007 
ready-to-wear  line,  and 
its  Chenette  dishware, 
$85-$250.  (etro.com) 


:marcand  fabric  of  linen, 

viscose,  and  silk  by  Oscar  de  la 

Renta  for  Ankasa,  $142  per  yard, 

and  an  outfit  from  the  designer's 

spring  2007  ready-to-wear. 

(Stark  Fabric,  212-355-7186) 


Vera  Wang's 

spring  2007 

ready-to-wear, 

and  her  Love 

Knots  Bud 

Vase,  $50. 

(wedgwoodusa 

.com) 


Versace  Candy 
Lamp,  $5,195, 

and  a  dress 
from  the  spring 
2007  ready-to- 
wear  collection. 
(versace.com 
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Sidney  Poitier;  Oprah's 

grandmother  Hattie 

Mae  Lee;  her  cocker 

spaniel,  Sophie. 


Her  partner,  Stedman 

Graham.  They've  been 

together  since  1986! 


_mJ  if 

OPRAH  WINFREY 


Rendering  and  architectural  plans  (left  of 

teacup)  of  the  600-seat  theater,  one  of  28 

buildings  on  the  campus  of  the  Oprah  Winfrey 

Leadership  Academy  for  Girls,  which  she  built 

and  financed,  outside  Johannesburg,  South 

Africa.  The  school  opens  January  2,  2007. 


The  inspirational  book 
The  Daily  Word. 
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The  letter  opener 
was  a  gift.  And 
she  really  does 

use  it  to  open  mail. 

1     *       A      * 

__ 

This  sign  says, 

know  it!,  advice 

given  to  her  by  her 

friend  Cicely  Tyson. 


She  leaves  her 

earrings  in  this 

bowl  after  taping 

each  show. 


Oprah's  journa 

and  her  Dempsey  & 

Carroll  stationery 

and  Montblanc  pen 

She  loves  to  send 

handwritten  notes. 


She  enjoys  Earl  Grey  or  mint 

tea  twice  a  day  from  her 
Hermes  teacup  and  saucer. 


Oprah  Winfrey's  desk, 
photographed  at  Harpo 
Studios,  in  Chicago, 
on  October  6,  2006. 


The  desk  was  designed  by 

Oprah,  interior  designer 

Anthony  P.  Browne,  and 

furniture  designer  David  Linley 


She  loves  fresh 

flowers.  Lilies 

of  the  valley, 

hydrangeas,  and 

peonies  are  her 

favorites. 
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roducing  Journey  Diamond  Jewelry 
a  path  of  graduated  stones 


with  every  step,  love  grows. 


4k 


r& 


A   DIAMOND   IS   FOREVER 
adiamondisforever.com 


is  a  "best  of  singles  CD  from  Oasis.  With  help  from  producer  Ni-J 
gel  Godrich,  Jarvis  Cocker,  and  the  French  duo  Air,  actress-singer 
Charlotte  Gainsbourg  (daughter  of  the  late  pop  idol  Serge  Gainsbourgl 
and  English  actress-singer  Jane  Birkin)  upholds  the  family  tradition| 

with  the  dreamy,  beautiful  5:55.\ 


« 


Un  array  of  stars  are  racing  to  get  new— and,  in 
some  cases,  recycled— music  out  in  time  to  put 
the  cash  back  in  Christmas.  Here,  some  of  the 
most  anticipated.  Gwen  Stefani  is  working  in 
London  and  L.A.  with  producers  Pharrell,  Nel- 
lie Hooper,  and  No  Doubt's  Tony  Kanal,  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  follow-up  to  her  smash  solo  debut.  On  Freedom's  Road,  John 
Mellencamp  continues  to  rail  against  corrupt  politicians  and  social 
injustice  with  rousing,  rootsy  rock  songs.  Paul  McCartney  showed 
U2  around  Abbey  Road's  Studio  2  in  September  when  the  Irish  band 
went  in  with  producer  Rick  Rubin  to  record  two  new  songs— an  as- 
yet-untitled  tune  and  "The  Saints  Are  Coming,"  with  Green  Day— for 
U218  Singles,  the  definitive  best  of  their  best  to  date.  Stop  the  Clocks      life's  about. 


Eminem  puts  out  Eminem  Presents. 
The  Re-Up,  a  collection  of  Shad} 
Records  artists  including  himself. 
D12,  Cashis,  Bobby  Creekwater,  50 
Cent,  and  others. 

Ring-ting-tingling:  Bette  Midler's 
Cool  Yule  has  a  great  version  of  "What  Are  You  Do- 
ing New  Year's  Eve?"  New  Orleans  Christmas  features 
blues,  jazz,  and  swing  from  local  musicians,  with  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  going  to  New  Orleans  Area  Habitat  for 
Humanity.  James  Taylor  at  Christmas  is  a  holiday  disc 
from  the  singer-songwriter.  The  Best  of  Ultimate  Sou 
Christmas  includes  seasonal 
tunes  from  Donny  Hathaway, 
Boyz  II  Men,  and  others. 
Along  with  traditional 
faves  like  "White  Christ- 
mas," Wynonna  sings  "Ave 
Maria"  entirely  in  Italianized 
Latin  on  A  Classic  Christmas,    j 
The  stroller-wielding  set 
that's  taken  over  Starbucks 
can  purchase  Santa  Baby  at  the  coffee  chain; 
the  disc  is  a  smart  collection  of  holiday  tunes 
from  Pink  Martini,  Aimee  Mann,  and  more. 
Snoop  Dogg  makes  a  guest  appearance  on 
the  funkified  Christmas  is  4  Ever  from 

Bootsy  Collins.  Re-released  Christmas  albums  are  out  from  the 
Chipmunks,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Peggy  Lee,  Johnny  Mathis,  the  Vince 
Guaraldi  Trio,  and  Dean  Martin,  whose  Christmas  with  Dino  now  in- 
cludes a  duet  with  Martina  McBride.  And  ring-a-ding-ding:  Christmas 
with  the  Rat  Pack  has  been  reissued,  with  collected  holiday  songs  from 
Martin,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  and  Frank  Sinatra. 

When  you've  loved  and  lost  the  way  Frank  has,  then  you  know  what 


LITTLE  GO  GWEN 

From  left:  Gwen  Stefan 
Bette  Midler's  Coo 
Yule;  Christmas  with 
the  Rat  Pack;  Eminem 


Live  and  in  Stereo 

HIGH  FIDELITY  HITS  BROADWAY 

The  last  thing  theater  mavens  need  is 
another  pop-rock  musical  based  on  a 
cult  film.  But  with  a  book  by  the  wily 
David  Lindsay- Abaire, 
High  Fidelity  is  apt  to  have 
the  gnawing  fascination  of 
both  the  original  Nick 
Hornby  novel  and  the 
2000  film  starring  John 
Cusack— concerning  a 
record-store  owner  and 
troubled  soul.  Lindsay- 
Abaire  defied  categorization  and  stunned 
theatergoers  last  season  with  the  searing 
Rabbit  Hole,  about  a  family  coping  with  the 
death  of  a  child.  When  the  playwright  first 
heard  that  a  musical  version  of  High  Fidelity 
was  in  the  works,  he  thought  it  sounded 


misguided.  "I  had  read  the  book  and  seen  the 
movie  and  I  had  loved  them  both  immensely," 
he  said  during  the  show's  Boston  tryout,  prior 
to  its  December  opening  on  Broadway. 
"Frankly,  I  was  quite  dubious  about  the  idea  of 
someone  turning  it  into  a  musical."  He  was 
converted,  however,  when  he  heard  several  of 
the  songs  written  by  Tom  Kitt  and  Amanda 
Green.  "They  were  really  ironic 
and  soulful  and  very,  very  funny," 
he  added.  The  36-year-old 
playwright  is  currently  working 
on  the  book  and  lyrics  for 
a  musical  version  of  Shrek,  as 
well  as  screenplays  based  on 
Cornelia  Funke's  novel 
Inkheart,  with  Brendan  Fraser 
attached,  and  his  own  Rabbit  Hole,  which 
has  been  optioned  by  Nicole  Kidman. 
As  someone  who  has  always  written  about 
alternative  realities,  Lindsay-Abaire  has 
suddenly  become  the  go-to  guy  in  our 
increasingly  unreal  world.    —DAVID  KAUFMAN 
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THE  ART  OF  A 
HOTEL  HOLIDAY 


here  is  an  answer  to  the  eternal  question  "What  is  art?" 
Art  is  the  new  hotel  accessory:  bigger  than  the  iPod 
docking  station,  better  than  a  private  swimming  pool  in 
your  suite,  more  ego-boosting  than  any  plasma  screen 
or  Gaggia  espresso  machine.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
sleep  in  Frette  linens:  you  have  to  sleep  in  a  museum. 
Steve  Wynn  is  to  blame.  It  was  Wynn  who  realized  the  synergy 

between  art  and  hoteldom  when  he  opened  the  Bellagio,  in  Las 

Vegas,  and  brought  his  formidable  art  collection  with  him.  The 

hotel's  gallery  of  Impressionist  paintings  became 

as  sensational  on  the  Strip  as  Cirque  du  Soleil's 

O  show.  And  at  his  newest  hotel,  the  Wynn  Las 


white-white  look  for  the  bold  colors  used  by  artist  Julian  Schnabel. 
At  the  21c  Museum  Hotel,  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  owners  Steve 
Wilson  and  Laura  Lee  Brown  want  guests  to  interact  with  art.  At 
check-in  they  walk  over  a  video  installation  of  Abbas  Kiarostami's 
Sleepers,  which  shows  a  couple  sleeping  in  a  bed.  Waiting  for  the  eleva- 
tor is  the  artistic  equivalent  of  being  on  hallucinogenic  drugs:  random 
letters  Jail  down  the  wall  and  collect  around  your  reflection— Camille 
Utterback  and  Romy  Achituv's  video  few  Rain.  There  is  an  untitled 


ROOMS  WITH 
AMUSE 

From  top:  the  Henry 
Jones  Art  Hotel 
lobby,  with  art  by 
Lindsay  Broughton; 
the  Rock  Star  Suite 
at  the  Chambers 
Minneapolis,  with  art 
by  Ryusei  Mizuno; 
the  21c  Museum 
Hotel's  lobby,  with 
art  by  Judy  Fox, 
Michael  Oatman, 
and  Nicolas  Lampert. 


Vegas,  Picasso's  Le  Reve 
circulated  throughout  the 
property  before  the  hote- 
lier inadvertently  stuck  his 
elbow  through  it.  There 
is  no  gallery:  rather,  the 
art  has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  hotel  be- 
cause, as  architect  David 
Rockwell  says,  "people  don't  want  culture  in  prescribed  pockets." 

Rockwell  has  designed  the  new  Chambers  Hotel,  in  Minneapo- 
lis, where  owner  Ralph  Burnet  houses  art  from  his  private  collec- 
tion, which  includes  more  than  200  contemporary  pieces  by  artists 
such  as  Tracey  Emin  and  Sam  Taylor-Wood.  Forget  its  walk-in  rain 
showers  or  the  new  Jean-Georges  Vongerichten  restaurant— this 
hotel  has  Damien  Hirst's  Judas  Iscariot  in  a  glass  case.  Rockwell 
also  designed  Chambers  New  York,  where  the  owners,  art-hotel 
pioneers  Ira  Drukier  and  Richard  Born,  recently  hung  contem- 
porary pieces  reflecting  the  Zeitgeist  in  China.  And  over  at  the 
Gramercy  Park  Hotel,  Ian  Schrager  ditched  his  old  white- 
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installation  of  lights  by  Ivan  Navarro  on  the  ele- 
vator's ceiling.  And  the  bedrooms  have  42-inch 
HDTVs  that  display  the  hotel's  video  installa- 
tions, while  the  lobby  contains  paintings,  photog- 
raphy, video  art,  and  sculptures  from  artists  such 
as  Elena  Dorfman,  Bill  Viola,  and— again— Sam 
Taylor-Wood. 

The  live-in-art  outbreak  has  even  reached 
Tasmania,  Australia,  where  the  Henry  Jones 
Art  Hotel,  designed  within  an  old  jam  factory 
in  Hobart.  has  works  by  native  artists,  an  Art 
Installation  Suite,  and  access  to  emerging  tal- 
ent from  the  local  Tasmanian  School  of  Art. 
The  scene's  so  accessible  you  can  view  the 
entire  collection  online.  Gordon  Campbell 
Gray's  One  Aldwych,  in  London,  is  a  mini 
Tate  Modern,  with  some  400  pictures  and 
sculptures,  including  the  massive  Boatman 
with  Oars,  by  Andre  Wallace,  in  the  bar:  a 
montage  of  192  pieces  of  toast  sunk  into  wax. 
by  Tracey  Davidson;  and  Justine  Smith's 
papier-mache  dog.  made  of  "Beano"  comics, 
at  reception. 

If  your  heart  doesn't  belong  to  Dada.  there  is 
one  serene  oasis  of  traditional  art  with  a  unique 
historical  record.  The  Imperial,  in  Delhi,  was 
built  in  1934  to  a  design  by  F.  B.  Blomfield,  one 
of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens's  associates.  It  is  a  mu- 
seum hotel,  with  its  own  curator,  and  thousands  of  engravings,  etch- 
ings, lithographs,  and  oil  paintings  of  the  British  Raj.  And  there's 
nothing  quite  like  the  magnificent  maharajas.  the  viceroys,  the  dur- 
bars, the  pig-sticking  and  tiger-hunting  scenes,  nor  like  waking  in  the 
Ro\  al  Imperial  Suite  to  see  hollow  silver  armchairs  and  a  dramatic 
lithograph  of  an  elephant  fight.  There's  the  largest  collection  of  land- 
war  gallantry  medals  awarded  in  India  and  her  neighboring  coun- 
tries. For  the  price  of  a  room,  you're  living  with  art  history— no  mu- 
seum distance  between  you  and  it.  The  art-hotel  phenomenon  is  like 
staying  in  someone's  house,  with  art  one  can't  afford  but  is  temporar- 
ily one's  own— and  better  lit. 
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JOHN  HARDY 
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FANFAIR 


<  LEOPARD  PRINT 

Kate  Spade  El  Morocco 
Peggy  Wallet  clutch, 
S475,  katespade.com; 
Dolce  &  Gabbana 
headband,  SI60, 
dolceandgabbana.com 


I' 


DO  THE  TWISTS 

Kate  Spade  Veruca 

chopsticks  for 

hair,  SI25  each 


<  CALL  OF  THE  WILD 

Horn  spice  cup  with 
spoon,  S47.50  each; 
zebra-print  china:  dinner 
plate,  S25,  salad  plate, 
SI6.50,  bowl,  $16.50; 
william-wayne.com 


SITTIN'  PRETTY.. 

Kartell  Mademoiselle 
chair  in  a  Missoni  print, 
S790,  kartellus.com 


PUNCH  HUTTON 


From  interactive  games 
soda  machines,  and 

submarines      >>X 
to  angels  on  chains  \v^ 
and  dazzling  clutches, 

our  favorite  gifts 
for  the  holiday  season 


a  Paul  smith 

Nail  kit,  S3I0, 
paulsmith.co.uk 


<TIEITUP 

Vintage  metal 
ribbon,  in  green- 
and-white  stripes, 
$135;  red-and- 
white  stripes, 
$35;  black-and- 
white  stripes, 
$35;  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  N.Y.CJ 


ALL  NATURAL) 

Spread's  peanut  and  almond  butters  come  in  139 
flavors,  among  them;  plain  gourmet  almond,  white- 
chocolate  pretzel  peanut,  dark-chocolate  ginger 
peanut,  from  $6.50,  spreadtherestaurant.com 
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i  VINTAGE  HANDKERCHIEFS 

Tom  Cary's  "Cocktails"  pocket 
square,  $275;  "Vogue-Diet  X" 
napkin,  $250;  Kate  Spade,  N.Y.C 


<  RHINOCRETAIRE  Desk  designed  by 
Francois-Xavier  Lalanne;  price  available 
upon  request,  jgmgalerie.com 
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PRIZE  2006 


uggenheim  Museum 

,  in  November  2006  at  the  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum.  New  York 


1 


T& 


1 


I  I 


a/,  hugoboss-prize.com 


VOTIVE  TR!0> 

Oscar  de  la  Renta  Home 

by  Vie  Luxe,  S40,  Bergdorf 

Goodman,  N.Y.C. 


«  HOLIDAY  CLUTCH  From  top:  Hollywould  beige| 
clutch  with  crystal  chain, $595;  Lombertson  Truex 
lizard  framed  clutch  (gold),  SI, 595;  Hollywould 
red  velvet  clutch,  $595;  Roger  Vivier  Pochette 
Ricamo  Tesutto  Mini,  S3, 950;  Calvin  Klein 
Collection  Swarovski-crystal  clutch,  $3,100;  Rogerl 
Vivier  Pilgrim  de  Lux  Mini,  $1,100;  Roger  Vivier 
Minaudiere,  SI, 590;  Ralph  Lauren  long  jeweled  be 
clutch  in  gunmetal  with  black  satin  lining,  $3,400 


^CAROLINA 
HERRERA 
Silver-and-white 
bangle,  $580, 
carolinaherrera.com 


i  MOTOROLA 
The  new  Motoknr| 
Kim  plays  digital 
music  and  takes 
still  and  moving 
pictures,  $200, 
motorola.com 


TEMPLE* 
ST.  CLAIR 

Angel  pendant 
with  diamonds, 
$450;  gold  ball 
necklace,  $475 


i 


<  SONOS  The  first  wireless,  multi-room 
digital  music  system,  controlled  by  one 
remote,  offers  plug-and-play  access  to 
more  than  eight  million  songs — from  music 
services,  Internet  radio,  and  your  persona 
digital  collection;  $1,200,  sonos.com 


H 


BILLY  HAINES* 

Elbow  Chair,  $3,400, 


4SMYTHSON 

Brunches, 
Lunches,  Suppers 
Dinners  book, 
S80;  Interior 
Design  Notes, 
S75;  Portobello 
Diary,  $375; 
smythson.com 


PTG  v 
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LIKE  NOTHING  ELSE. 


red.  The  2007  H2.  ©  General  Motors  Corporation,  2006.  HUMMER.COM 
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CATH  KIDSTON> 

Nokia  6111  mobile     0m 
phone  in  Pop  Flowers    /^fl 
Red  print,  S24I,         ^ 
carphonewarehouse- 
.com 


£7 


KICK  ASS  KUNG-FU 

Interactive  video  game,  SI0,000-per- 
year  licensing  fee,  kickasskungfu.net 


<HEAD  START 

.    Winter  cap,  S75, 
womenforwomen.org 


Surfing  on  land.  Imagine  the 

road  is  a  wave  and  you  are  in  its 

pipeline.  This  is  all  about  gravity. 

Sit  inside  the  frame  that 

also  contains  the  engine, 

clutch,  propulsion 

mechanism,  and 

gas  tank.  Top 

speed  of  30 

m.p.h.;  $4,900, 

wheelsurf.nl 


<2> 


<  FRANK  CAPRA  DVD  set, 
S60,  amazon.com 


•wGZl  FIZZY 

Make  your  own  soda  with 

the  Soda  Club  countertop 

soda  machine.  Control 

the  flavor  and  the  fizz. 

Twenty-five  flavors  are 

available.  Starting  at  S90, 

sodaclubusa.com 


HOT  GIFTS 


.RESORT  TOWELS 

From  resort  hotelier 
Chris  Blackwell's 
collection,  batik- 
trimmed  terry  beachl 
towels,  SI30  each, 
royalhut.com 


^  KNIT  LITE 

These  knitting  needles  have 
tips  that  light  up,  SI6,  knitlite.com 


\«  ROVER  TV  This  handheld 

player  accepts  all  types  of  video 
media  via  removable  SD  cards. 
You  can  also  download  programs 
from  your  TV.  Big  screen,  $299; 
wide  screen,  $349;  rovertv.net 


.SAILCLOTH  TOTES  Sea  Bags  rope  totes: 
limited-edition  red  star,  S395;  medium,  $95; 
mini,  $75;  seabags.com 


/ 


.WILLIAM  GARVEY 
Handmade  teak 
bathtub,  $9,400, 
williamgarvey.co.uk 


/- 


\ 


«VIX  Jen  bikini 
in  plum,  $136, 
vixswimwear.com 


UNDER  THE  SEA  Stay  submerged  in  the  C-Quester  Submarine  ► 
for  7}h  hours.  An  oxygen  tank  and  four-day  training  course  are 
included  in  the  price.  Starting  at  $69,900,  uboatworx.com 
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PLUG  AND 

Audio  books,  starting  at  $30, 
playawaydigital.com 
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Giorgio  Armani 

Black  Gem  palette,  $90, 

and  lipstick,  $35,  created 

for  the  holiday  season. 


jlatkin  Oc  Co.  presents  the  new 

Elton  John  Fireside  Collection's 

deluxe  lidded  scented  candle,  $54. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  will  benefit 

the  Elton  John  AIDS  Foundation. 


£:■ 


u:: 


Jo  Wood  Organics 

Scented  bath  oils,  $125. 


Molton  Bro] 

Kathmandu  Trave 
cashmere-and- 
irow  and  bolster,  $2| 
[ravelightbH 

Jela,  $| 


Malin  &  Goetz 

Mojito  soap  set,  $30 


Versace  Bright  Crystal  fragrance  is 
Donatella's  interpretation  of  a  modern  wom| 
inviting,  vibrant,  and  fresh;  $45-$80. 

Bumble  and  Bumble 

Seasons  Groomings  available  in 
three  gift-set  boxes,  $45-$95. 


Dior 

Midnight  Charm,  a  limited 
edition,  holiday  must-have 
fragrance,  $65. 


Frederic  Malle 

Beurres  Exquis,  exquisitely 

perfumed  body  creams, 

$120-$175. 


Yves  Saint  Laurent 

Fashion  Bracelet,  eye-and-lip- 
makeup  palette,  $55. 


BEAUTY  SCHOOL 


TEACHING  MOSE  THAN  JUST  GOOD  CUTS 


I 


t's  not  surprising  that  John  Paul  DeJoria,  co-founder  of  John  Paul 
Mitchell  Systems,  believes  in  outer  beauty.  His  hair-product  company, 
founded  in  1980  with  a  partner  and  $700,  is  now  a  privately  held, 
multi-million-dollar  empire.  In  2001,  he  teamed  up  with  Winn 
Cloybaugh  and  began  opening  beauty  schools  across  the  country. 
These  schools,  in  addition  to  turning  out  stylists  skilled  in  cutting,  shaping, 
and  coloring,  also  offer  philanthropic  opportunity.  DeJoria  and  Clavbaugh, 
who  serve  as  role  models  to  their  students,  are  heavily  invested  in  inner 
beauty  as  well,  and  they  make  sure  that  their  schools  give  back  to  the 
community.  DeJoria's  philosophy  is  "Success  unshared  is  failure."  The  roughly  6,000  students  at 
more  than  70  Paul  Mitchell  schools  across  the  country  have  raised  nearly  SI  million  by  hosting  walk- 
athons,  haircut-athons.  bake  sales,  and  bike-athons.  They  cut  the  hair  of  homeless  people.  They've 
helped  Leeza's  Place  (a  memory-disorder  support  organization),  cancer  research,  the  Andrew 
Gomez  Dream  Foundation  (for  mental  health),  firefighters'  widows  and  orphans,  and  aids-H.I.V. 
charities.  "This  is  a  generation  that  really  cares  about  other  people."  says  Claybaugh.  DeJoria  adds, 
"We're  the  kids  of  the  60s.  Back  then,  you  could  carry  a  sign  or  you  could  rebel.  Today,  quite  a  few  of 
us  are  in  a  position  to  change  the  world  financially.  We're  doing  it  with  beauty."    —MARIA  ricapito 


HAIR  HAVEN 

Poul  Mitchell's  school  in 
Costa  Mesa,  California. 
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FAN  FAIR 


Lucian  Freud 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.    22-DEC.    21 


Despite  your  open,  innocent  smile  and  Honest  Abe  attitude. 
you're  a  private  person  at  heart.  And  with  planets  piling  up 
behind  your  solar  ascendant,  you're  in  no  mood  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  anybody.  Still,  while  we  all  have  fantasies  and  activities 
that  are  nobody  else's  damned  business,  sooner  or  later  our  secrets 
are  revealed.  You  can  tell  yourself  that  you're  as  sleek  and  clean  as  a 
brand-new  Jaguar  convertible,  but  that  rusty  tailpipe  you're  dragging  is 
eventually  going  to  start  trailing  sparks. 


^    CO 


Domien  Hirst 


GEMINI      MAY    21-JUNE    2l 


It's  impossible  to  say  whether  Uranus's  culmination  in  your 
career  house  heralds  a  professional  boom  or  bust,  but  either 
could  be  sudden.  Meanwhile,  old  lovers  are  liable  to  poke  back 
into  your  life  only  to  scurry  away  like  roaches  surprised  by  the  kitchen 
light  sThat's  one  effect  of  the  "cosmic  recurrence"  brought  about  by  a 
lunation  in  your  5th  house.  If  you  or  your  kids  are  under  25.  you  migh1] 
find  yourself  revisiting  the  events  of  two  decades  ago.  And  if  you  do 
reconnect  with  an  old  flame,  let's  hope  it  doesn't  make  you  nauseous. 


ft* 


Louise  Bourgeois 


CAPRICORN      DEC.    22-JAN.    19 


CANCER    ju'ne   22-july  22 


David  Hockney 


You're  still  as  ambitious  and  competitive  as  a  driver  in  the  Indy 
500.  The  reason  you  find  yourself 
at  odds  with  the  powers  that  be 
is  that,  with  Jupiter  at  the  end  of  your  11th 
house  and  Pluto  at  the  end  of  your 
12th.  you're  way  out  on  the  edge  of  the  bell 
curve.  If  the  individuals  who  can  make  or 

break  you  invite  you  to  lunch,  try  not  to  scream  out  your  contrarian 
views.  That  would  be  professional  suicide.  Then  again,  do  you  care? 


■ 


Jackson  Pollock 


AQUARIUS      JAN.    20-FEB.    18 


I*. 

rj  ^P*     A  culminating  Jupiter  can  bring  you  a  substantial  career 
\^£»    opportunity,  provided  you're  able  to  stay  awake  and  alert 

enough  to  seize  it.  That  depends  on  how  deeply  you  fall  under 
the  spell  of  Uranus  and  Neptune.  These  outer  planets  can  turn  you 
into  a  celebrated  visionary  who  still  earns  a  hefty  dollar,  but  mam 
Aquarians  are  in  such  a  spiritual  and  meditative  phase  that  they 
consider  fame  and  money  beneath  them.  Others  are  just  half  in  the  bag 
and  don't  give  a  damn  about  anything. 


PISCES      FEB.     19-MARCH     20 


Pierre-Auguste  Renoir 


You  know  the  drill:  stay  high-minded  and  you  won't  fall  back 
into  self-destructive  patterns.  That's  the  message  of  the  9th 
house.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  whether 
you're  acting  for  the  greater  good  or  just  acting  out  and  doing  the 
same  old  runaway  thing.  As  your  ruling  planet  goes  direct  in  your  12th 
house,  you  need  to  go  on  helping  others  to  fulfill  their  dreams.  Uranus 
is  moving  forward  in  your  sign  at  the  same  time,  however,  w hich 
probably  has  you  thinking.  What  about  me? 


Dan  Flavin 


ARIES      MARCH     21-APRIL     19 


4fc 

^^■■p    Part  of  you  is  passionate,  rife  with  creative  urges,  and 
4Xfey   desperate  to  strut  your  stuff  and  let  everybody  know  you're 
"*"*^  still  a  hot  genius.  Not  with  Uranus  changing  direction  in 
your  solar  12th  house,  though.  That  vibration  makes  you  want  to  turn 
your  back  on  all  the  trash  that  passes  for  art  nowadays,  not  to  mention 
the  people  who  tout  it.  In  fact,  the  falseness  of  the  world  is  such  a 
turnoff  that  what  you  need  now  is  some  serious  downtime  away  from 
the  noise,  glitter,  and  insanity.  So  what's  stopping  you? 


TAURUS     APRIL    20-MAY    20 


Keith  Horing 


Q 


Who  can  blame  you  for  wanting  to  make  your  contribution  to 
humanity  without  having  to  worry  about  ratings,  judgmental 
peers,  or  any  of  the  other  traps  that  would  tempt  you  to  sell 
out  for  your  measly  15  minutes?  You  definitely  want  to  be  remembered 
for  having  done  something  significant,  but  with  outer  planets  changing 
direction  in  your  10th  and  11th  houses,  you  have  to  go  your  own  way. 
Funny  thing  is.  even  with  all  the  people  you  have  cheering  you  on. 
some  days  it's  tough  getting  out  of  bed,  let  alone  the  house. 


Plenty  of  people  will  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
from  looking  back.  Those  people 
definitely  are  not  Cancers.  You  can't 
avoid  the  consequences  of  days  gone  by. 
The  presence  of  a  9th-house  outer  planet.  | 
however,  helps  you  to  stop  mooning  over 
black-and-white  photographs  and  start 
viewing  your  life  as  a  multi-dimensional  experience.  For  that  you  have  tc 
leave  evervone  behind  and  20  where  vou've  never  been. 


Andy  Warhol 


LEO      JULY    23-AUG.    2 


Feel  free  to  blame  the  sun-moon-Mars  conjunction  for 
your  continued  jumpiness,  although  a  shrink  might  say 
you're  just  not  certain  whether  you  want  to  keep  running  or 
unpack,  put  the  motor  home  on  blocks,  and  finally  make  like  a  normal  I 
family.  It  would  be  therapeutic  to  allow  loved  ones  to  nurture  you.  e       | 
if  you  can't  sit  still.  Alas,  no  matter  how  conventional  you  try  to  be, 
with  the  rulers  of  your  7th  and  8th  houses  changing  directions,  you 
need  excitement.  If  that  means  breaking  a  taboo  or  two.  well,  so  be  it. 


VIRGO     AUG.    23-SEPT.    22 


Man  Ray 


Upcoming  financial  negotiations  will  doubtless  stir  up  leftover 
insecurities  from  the  days  when  you  were  struggling  for  survival 
Once  you  get  over  that,  your  state-of-the-art  mind  will  start  firing 
on  all  cylinders.  In  fact,  the  cluster  of  solar-3rd-house  planets  trine 
to  a  direct  Uranus  in  your  7th  will  show  not  only  that  you  can  make 
connections  others  would  never  have  dreamed  of  making,  but  also  that 
you  are  quite  capable  of  living  two  lives  without  ever  letting  on  that 
you're  not  the  little  angel  you  appear  to  be. 


LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT.    2 


^^B^^^     Caravaggio 

'  /^^^fc  Excuse  the  reference  to  traumatic  memories,  but  you  may 
^9j^^^  recall  that  \our  life  changed  dramatically  and  permanently 
^^  1983.  when  Saturn  and  Pluto  formed  a  rare  conjunction  at  th 
end  of  your  sign.  .Although  the  events  of  that  year  probably  caused  pairl 
and  forced  you  to  say  good-bye  to  a  whole  way  of  life,  they  also  imbued] 
you  with  greater  power  and  a  sense  of  liberation.  All  that  may  come  up  I 
again  now  that  the  new  moon  has  met  Mars  at  that  same  spot,  so  don'l| 
freak  if  you  see  ghosts.  You're  still  working  out  the  past. 


SCORPIO      OCT.    24-NOV.    21 


Georgia  O'Keeffe 


You're  getting  your  life  back— and  just  in  time!  A  recent  lunation 
at  the  end  of  your  12th  house  capped  off  a  crazy-making  transit 
of  Mars.  Politically  speaking,  it  wasn't  quite  as  disastrous  as  the 
Dallas  motorcade,  but  whoever  was  taking  shots  at  you  certainly  kept 
well  hidden.  In  fact,  it  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  you  experienced  a 
flashback  to  the  darkest  days  of  the  1970s.  Now  that  it's  over,  you  can 
kick  into  high  creative  gear,  reappear  stronger  than  ever,  and  show 
everybody  that  you  were  only  playing  dead. 
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Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 

HIGH  JEWELRY  COLLECTION 

www.vancleef-  a  %$J&\  scorn    O    800-VCA-5797 


CHRISTOPHER    HITCHE 


Oriana  Fallaci  and 
the  Art  of  the  Interview 

Oriana  Fallacies  interrogations  of  leaders  such  as  Kissinger  and  Qaddafi  make  today's 

big-name  interviewers  look  like  powder  puffs.  Wondering  when  the  questions  got  so 

soft,  the  author  recounts  his  last  visit  with  the  tempestuous  Italian  journalist,  who  died 

in  September,  and  her  last-never  published-scoop,-a  sit-down  with  the  Pope 

'  .'\    ,7/1 


TEHRAN  CONFERENC 

Oriana  Fallaci  interroga* 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  for 
The  New  Yorfc  Times  Mo 
at  his  home  in  Qom,  Irar 
October  1979. 


f 


\ 


f^     , 


V 


ere  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
interview  with  what  our  media  culture  calls 
a  "world  leader": 

Dan  Rather  Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will  take 

this  question  in  the  spirit  in  which  it's  asked. 

First  of  all,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  speak  Arabic. 

Do  you  speak  any . . .  any  English  at  all? 

Saddam  Hussein  (through  translator):  Have 

some  coffee. 

Rather:  I  have  coffee. 

Hussein  (through  translator):  Americans  like 

coffee. 

Rather:  That's  true.  And  this  American  likes 

coffee. 

And  here  is  another  interview  with  another 
•'world  leader": 

Oriana  Fallaci:  When  I  try  to  talk  about  you. 
here  in  Tehran,  people  lock  themselves  in  a 
fearful  silence.  They  don't  even  dare  pronounce 
your  name.  Majesty.  Why  is  that? 
The  Shah:  Out  of  an  excess  of  respect,  I  suppose. 


Fallaci:  I"d  like  to  ask  you:  if  I  were  an  Iranian 
instead  of  an  Italian,  and  lived  here  and  thought 
as  I  do  and  wrote  as  I  do.  I  mean  if  I  were  to 
criticize  you.  would  you  throw  me  in  jail? 
The  Shah:  Probably. 

The  difference  here  is  not  just  in  the 
quality  of  the  answers  given  by  the 
two  homicidal  dictators.  It  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  questions.  Mr.  Rather  (who 
is  in  mid-interview  in  one  of  Saddam"s  pal- 
aces and  who  already  knows  that  his  sub- 
ject doesn't  speak  English  and  uses  only 
his  own  interpreters)  begins  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, half  apologizes  for  doing  so.  and  is 
then  completely  unhorsed  by  an  irrelevant 
remark  about  coffee.  It's  unclear  whether 
he  ever  returned  to  the  question  that  he 
hoped  would  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  asked,  so  we  will  never  know  what 
that  "spirit"  was.  And  at  no  point  in  the 
interview,  which  was  in  February  2003. 


did  Rather  ask  Saddam  Hussein  about 
his  somewhat,  shall  we  say,  spotty  record 
on  human  rights.  It  was  enough  that  he 
had  secured  what  the  networks  call  "the 
big  get.'"  After  that,  the  interviewee  could 
spout  all  the  boilerplate  he  liked,  and  CBS 
would  hold  the  megaphone  by  which  this 
was  transmitted  to  the  world: 

Rather:  Are  you  afraid  of  being  killed  or  cap- 
tured? 

Hussein:  Whatever  Allah  decides.  We  are  be- 
lievers. We  believe  in  what  he  decides.  There 
is  no  value  for  any  life  without  imam,  without 
faith. . . .  The  believer  still  believes  that  what 
God  decides  is  acceptable —  Nothing  is  go- 
ing to  change  the  will  of  God. 
Rather:  But  don't  my  research  notes  say  that 
you  are  a  secularist0 

Actually,  I  made  up  that  last  question. 
Dan  Rather  just  sat  through  the  preceding 
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answer  and  went  on  to  the  next  question 
on  his  list,  which  was  about  Osama  bin 
Laden.  Perhaps  there  was  someone  telling 
him  to  move  things  along  a  bit.  At  least  he 
never  began  a  question  by  asking,  "Mr. 
President,  how  does  it  feel ..." 

Whereas  when  the  supposedly  secular 
Shah  also  began  speaking  as  if  the  oppo- 
site were  the  case,  burbling  about  his  deep 
religious  faith  and  his  personal  encoun- 
ters—"not  in  a  dream,  in  reality"— with  the 
Prophet  Ali,  Oriana  Fallaci  was  openly 
skeptical: 

Fallaci:  Majesty,  I  don't  understand  you  at 
all.  We  had  got  off  to  such  a  good  start,  and 
instead  now  . . .  this  business  of  visions,  of 
apparitions. 

(Subsequently  she  asked  His  Imperial 
Majesty— no  doubt  with  a  wary  eye  on  the 
exit— "Did  you  have  these  visions  only  as  a 
child,  or  have  you  also  had  them  later  as 
an  adult?") 

With  Oriana  Fallaci's  demise  at  77  from  a 
host  of  cancers,  in  September,  in  her  beloved 
Florence,  there  also  died  something  of  the 
art  of  the  interview.  Her  absolutely  heroic  pe- 
riod was  that  of  the  1970s,  probably  the  last 
chance  we  had  of  staving  off  the  complete 
triumph  of  celebrity  culture.  Throughout 
that  decade,  she  scoured  the  globe,  badger- 
ing the  famous  and  the  powerful  and  the 
self-important  until  they  agreed  to  talk  with 
her,  and  then  reducing  them  to  human  scale. 
Facing  Colonel  Qaddafi  in  Libya,  she  bluntly 
asked  him,  "Do  you  know  you  are  so  unloved 
and  unliked?"  And  she  didn't  spare  figures 
who  enjoyed  more  general  approval,  either. 
As  a  warm-up  with  Lech  Walesa,  she  put 
Poland's  leading  anti-Communist  at  his  ease 


wagon  train  by  riding  ahead  alone  on  his 
horse,  the  cowboy  who  rides  all  alone  into 
the  town,  the  village,  with  his  horse  and  noth- 
ing else.  Maybe  even  without  a  pistol,  since  he 
doesn't  shoot.  He  acts,  that's  all,  by  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  In  short,  a 
Western This  amazing,  romantic  charac- 
ter suits  me  precisely  because  to  be  alone  has 
always  been  part  of  my  style  or,  if  you  like, 
my  technique.  -     v 

Neither  Kissinger  nor  "Americans" 
in  general  liked  this  passage  when  it 
appeared  in  all  its  full-blown  absur- 
dity in  late  1972.  In  fact,  Kissinger  disliked 
it  so  much  that  he  claimed  to  have  been  mis- 
quoted and  distorted.  (Always  watch  out,  by 
the  way,  when  a  politician  or  star  claims  to 
have  been  "quoted  out  of 
context."  A  quotation  is  by 


ITALIAN 
INQUISITION 

Oriana  Fallaci 
at  40,  in  1970. 


Facing  Qaddafi  in  Libya, 

Oriana  bluntly  asked  him,  "Do  you  know 
you  are  so  unloved  and  unliked?" 


by  inquiring,  "Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that 
you  resemble  Stalin?  I  mean  physically.  Yes, 
same  nose,  same  profile,  same  features,  same 
mustache.  And  same  height,  I  believe,  same 
size."  Henry  Kissinger,  then  at  the  apogee 
of  his  near-hypnotic  control  over  the  media, 
described  his  encounter  with  her  as  the  most 
disastrous  conversation  he  had  ever  had.  It's 
easy  to  see  why.  This  well-cushioned  man 
who  had  always  been  the  client  of  powerful 
patrons  ascribed  his  success  to  the  following: 

The  main  point  arises  from  the  fact  that  I've 
always  acted  alone.  Americans  like  that  im- 
mensely. 

Americans  like  the  cowboy  who  leads  the 
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definition  an  excerpt  from  context.)  In  this 
case,  though,  Oriana  was  able  to  produce 
the  tape,  a  transcript  of  which  she  later  re- 
printed in  a  book.  And  there  it  is  for  all  to 
read,  with  Kissinger  raving  on  and  on  about 
the  uncanny  similarities  between  himself 
and  Henry  Fonda.  The  book  is  called  Inter- 
view with  History. 

That  title  didn't  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
modesty,  but  then,  neither  did  its  author. 
People  began  to  sneer  and  gossip,  saying 
that  Oriana  was  just  a  confrontational  bitch 
who  used  her  femininity  to  get  results,  and 
who  goaded  men  into  saying  incriminating 
things.  I  remember  having  it  whispered  to 
me  that  she  would  leave  the  transcript  of 


the  answers  untouched  but  rephrase  he 
original  questions  so  that  they  seemed  more 
penetrating  than  they  had  really  been.  As  it 
happens,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  check 
that  last  rumor.  During  her  interview  with 
President  Makarios,  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
also  a  Greek  Orthodox  patriarch,  she  had 
asked  him  straight-out  if  he  was  over-fond 
of  women,  and  more  or  less  got  him  to 
admit  that  his  silence  in  response  to  her 
direct  questioning  was  a  confession.  (The 
paragraphs  from  Interview  with  History 
here  are  too  long  to  quote,  but  show  a  bril- 
liantly incisive  line  of  interrogation.)  Many 
Greek  Cypriots  of  my  acquaintance  were 
scandalized,  and  quite  certain  that  their  be- 
loved leader  would  never  have  spoken  that 
way.  I  knew  the  old  boy  slightly,  and 
took  the  chance  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
read  the  relevant  chapter.  "Oh  yes," 
he  said,  with  perfect  gravity.  "It  is 
just  as  I  remember  it." 

Occasionally,  Oriana's  interviews, 
actually  influenced  history,  or  at  the  least 
the  pace  and  rhythm  of  events.  Interviewing 
Pakistan's  leader  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  just  af- 
ter the  war  with  India  over  Bangladesh,  she 
induced  him  to  say  what  he  really  thought 
of  his  opposite  number  in  India,  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi  ("a  diligent  drudge  of  a  schoolgirl, 
a  woman  devoid  of  initiative  and  imagina- 
tion  She  should  have  half  her  father's 

talent!").  Demanding  a  full  copy  of  the  text, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  thereupon  declined  to  attend 
the  proposed  signing  of  a  peace  agreement 
with  Pakistan.  Bhutto  had  to  pursue  Oria- 
na, through  a  diplomatic  envoy,  all  the  way 
to  Addis  Ababa,  to  which  she  had  journeyed 
to  interview  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  Bhut- 
to's ambassador  begged  her  to  disown  the 
Gandhi  parts,  and  hysterically  claimed  that 
the  lives  of  600  million  people  were  at  stake 
if  she  did  not.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to 
resist,  for  reporters  and  journalists,  is  the 
appeal  to  the  world-shaking  importance  of 
their  work  and  the  need  for  them  to  be  "re- 
sponsible." Oriana  declined  to  oblige,  and 
Mr.  Bhutto  duly  had  to  eat  his  plate  of  crow. 
Future  "access"  to  the  powerful  meant  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  her:  she  acted  as  if  she 
had  one  chance  to  make  the  record  and  so 
did  they. 

Perhaps  only  one  Western  journalist 
ever  managed  to  interview  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  twice.  And  from  those 
long  discussions  we  learned  an  enormous 
amount  about  the  nature  of  the  adamant 
theocracy  that  he  was  bent  upon  institut- 
ing. The  second  session  was  an  achieve- 
ment in  itself,  since  Oriana  had  termi- 
nated the  first  one  by  wrenching  off  the 
all-enveloping  chador  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  wear  and  calling  it  a  "stupid,  me- 
dieval rag."  She  told  me  that  after  this  mo- 
ment of  drama  she  had  been  taken  aside  by 
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Khomeini's  son,  who  confided  in  her  that  it 
had  been  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
seen  his  father  laugh. 

Do  you  really  remember  any  recent  in- 
terview with  a  major  politician?  Usually, 
the  only  thing  that  stands  out  in  the  mind 
is  some  stupid  gaffe  or  piece  of  rambling 
incoherence.  And  if  you  go  and  check  the 
original,  it  generally  turns  out  that  this 
was  prompted  by  a  dull  or  rambling  ques- 
tion. Try  reading  the  next  transcript  of  a 
presidential  "news  conference,"  and  see 
which  makes  you  whimper  more:  the  chief 
executive's  train-wreck  syntax  or  the  lame 
and  contrived  promptings  from  the  press. 
Oriana's  questions  were  tautly  phrased 
and  persistent.  She  researched  her  subjects 
minutely  before  going  to  see  them,  and 
each  one  of  her  published  transcripts  was 
preceded  by  an  essay  of  several  pages  in 
'  length  concerning  the  politics  and  the  men- 
|  tality  of  the  interviewee.  She  proceeded,  as 
I  Jeeves  used  to  phrase  it,  from  an  apprecia- 
tion of  "the  psychology  of  the  individual." 
Thus,  a  provocative  or  impudent  question 
\  from  her  would  not  be  a  vulgar  attempt  to 
|  shock  but  a  well-timed  challenge,  usually 


(and  also  for  paying  Nixon  $600,000-more 
than  $2  million  today— plus  a  percentage  of 
the  profits  for  the  privilege;  this  led  to  a  sec- 
ondary grilling  of  Frost  himself,  by  Mike 
Wallace  of  60  Minutes).  However,  despite  its 
deference,  the  interview  did  elicit  a  sort  o 
grudging  acknowledgment  of  wrongdoim 
from  Tricky  Dick,  plus  the  unforgettable  anc 
highly  modern  claim  that  "when  the  presi 
dent  does  it.  that  means  that  it's  not  illegal.' 
Over  time,  however,  politicians  learn  th< 
business,  too,  and  television 
interviews  become  just  anoth- 
er part  of  the  "spin"  process. 
(They  also  become  shorter, 
and  more  routine,  and  the  test 
of  success  becomes  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  "gaffes.")  Poetic 
justice  occasionally  kicks  in. 
Edward  Kennedy  obviously 
could  not  believe  his  luck  when 
he  drew  Barbara  Walters  for 
his  first  televised  "grilling"  after 
Chappaquiddick— she  started 
by  asking  him  how  he'd  man- 
aged to  cope— but  he  had  no 
idea  how  bad  he  was  going  to 


There  came  a  time  when 

waders  would  no  longer  submit  to  the 
risks  of  a  sit-down  with  Fallaci. 


after  a  lot  of  listening,  and  often  taking 
the  form  of  a  statement.  (To  Yasser  Ara- 
fat: "Conclusion:  you  don't  at  all  want  the 
peace  that  everyone  is  hoping  for.") 

The  commonest  and  easiest  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  decay  of  interviewing  is 
to  attribute  it  to  the  short-term  and 
showbiz  values  of  TV.  But  there's  no  innate 
reason  why  this  should  be  true.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  television  age,  John  Freeman— a  for- 
mer cabinet  minister  and  diplomat,  and 
editor  of  the  New  Statesman— established  an 
inquisitorial  style  probably  borrowed  in  part 
from  Ed  Murrow.  and  provided  astonishing 
glimpses  of  hitherto  reclusive  public  figures 
like  Evelyn  Waugh.  Television  allows  points 
to  be  pressed  and  repeated:  the  BBC's  Jer- 
emy Paxman  once  put  the  same  question 
a  dozen  times  to  a  Tory  politician  who  was 
being  evasive.  It  also  brought  us  the  huge  ad- 
vantage of  the  close-up,  which  did  immense 
damage  to  shifty  types  like  Richard  Nixon. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  whole  new  play  by  Peter 
Morgan  (writer  of  The  Queen)  based  on  the 
transcript  of  the  first  post-Watergate  interview 
that  Nixon  "granted."  which  was  to  David 
Frost.  At  the  time.  Frost  was  much  attacked 
for  trading  easy  questions  in  return  for  access 
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look  when  Roger  Mudd  asked  him 
in  1979  the  equally  soft  question 
about  why  he  wanted 
to  be  president. 

As  someone  who 
has  been  interviewed 
quite  a  lot  on-screen,  I 
have  started  to  notice  a 
few  unspoken  rules  of 
the  game.  Most  inter- 
viewers know  that  you 
positively  want  to  be 
on  their  shows,  either 
to  promote  a  book  or 
to  explain  yourself,  or 
just  to  avoid  having 
to  shout  back  at  the 
TV.  So  Charlie  Rose, 
for  example,  knows  you  won't  dry 
up  when  he  opens  by  saying,  very 
firmly,  "Your  book.  Why  now?"  (or 
many  more  words  to  that  effect).  Larr 
King  is.  like  Sam  Donaldson,  a  mas- 
ter of  asking  a  soft  question  in  an  ap- 
parently interrogative  way.  ("So— you 
got  the  big  advance.  Movie  rights  up 
the  wazoo.  Married  to  a  babe  every- 
body loves.  Top  of  your  game.  What's 
with  that?")  You  soon  start  to  notice 
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when  the  station  breaks  are  coming— a  per- 
fect way  of  dissolving  any  tension  that  may 
be  building  up— though  Rose  isn't  subject  to 
this  and  can,  and  sometimes  does,  decide 
to  surprise  you  by  running  long.  The  most 
unsettling  technique  is  the  simplest:  Tim 
Russert's  matter-of-fact,  research-backed 
question,  asked  in  the  mildest  tone,  or  Brian 
Lamb*s  complete  composure,  which  I  have 
only  once  seen  disturbed,  when  I  was  on 
with  fellow  guest  Richard  Brookhiser.  ("You 
had  cancer?"  "Yes."  "Where?"  ''In  the  testi- 
cles." . . .  "Nebraska— you're  on  the 
line.")  And  of  course  there's  the 
guilty  companionship  of  the  green 
room,  where  rivals  forgather  to  re- 
move makeup  and  more  or  less 
behave  as  if  they  all  know  they'll  be 
back  sometime  next  week.  This  is 
why  a  real  TV  event,  like  Clinton's 
tantrum  with  Chris  Wallace,  is  so 
extremely  rare.  And  in  such  cases, 
it's  almost  always  the  interviewee 
who  is  making  the  difference,  by 
departing  from  the  script.  The  most 
searching  interviewer  of  all  was 
William  F.  Buckley  in  the  days  of 
Firing  Line.  If  you  left  the  show's 
set  wishing  you  had  done  a  better 
job  as  a  guest,  it  was  all  your  own 
fault.  You  had  had  your  chance. 
But  then,  this  was  explicitly  billed 
as  ideological  combat. 

An  additional  reason  for  the 
decline  of  the  interview 
is  the  increasing  ability  of 
leaders  and  celebrities  to  condition 
the  way  in  which  they  are  ques- 
tioned. "When  you  were  around  Oriana,  you 
sensed  that  something  big  was  going  on,"  I 
was  told  by  Ben  Bradlee,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  first  editors  to  see  the  importance  of 
her  material.  "Now,  a  lot  of  people  get  inter- 
viewed who  don't  deserve  to  be  interviewed. 
And  editors  don't  assign  enough  interviews 
of  the  sort  that  can  stand  by  themselves." 
Even  when  Gary  Condit  was  apparently  at 
his  most  vulnerable,  in  the  late  summer  of 
2001,  he  was  able  to  pick  and  choose  among 
ravenous  networks  (and  to  make,  wisely  in 
my  opinion,  the  selection  of  Connie  Chung 
as  his  fearless  interrogator).  And  then  people 
who  become  too  good  at  the  job  get  turned 
down  for  it  and  are  refused  by  the  subject's 
nervous  PR.  people:  this  happened  in  Wash- 
ington to  our  very  own  Marjorie  Williams, 
who  was  just  too  incisive  for  her  own  good. 
(It  has  probably  happened  to  Ali  G  as  well, 
for  some  of  the  same  reasons.)  There  came 
a  time  when  leaders  would  no  longer  submit 
to  the  risks  of  a  sit-down  with  Fallaci.  She 
diverted  her  energies,  with  some  success, 
into  the  channel  of  fiction.  And,  more  and 
more,  she  made  it  her  business  to  point  out 
what  she  had  been  picking  up  in  the  course 


of  her  voyages— that  Islamism  was  on  the 
march.  There's  something  almost  premoni- 
tory about  her  novel  Inshallah,  which  was  in- 
spired by  the  first  Muslim  suicide  bombers 
in  Beirut,  in  1983.  And  as  she  drew  nearer 
to  death  she  decided  that  she  wanted  to  be 
interviewed  herself,  and  to  be  the  Cassandra 
who  warned  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

For  all  that,  she  hated  doing  any  listen- 
ing and  was  extremely  bad  at  submitting  to 
questions.  I  went  to  meet 
her  last  April  in  New  York, 


exhaustingly  around  her  tiny  kitchen,  cook 
ing  me  the  fattiest  sausage  I  have  ever  eatei) 
and  declaiming  that  the  Muslim  immigrant] 
to  Europe  were  the  advance  guard  of  a  nev 
Islamic  conquest.  The  "sons  of  Allah  breec 
like  rats"— this  was  the  least  of  what  she  saic 
in  a  famous  polemic  entitled  The  Rage  am\ 
the  Pride,  written  in  a  blaze  of  fury  after  Sepl 
tember  11,  2001.  and  propelled  onto  thi 
Italian  best-seller  list.  It  got  her  part  of  whaj 
she  wanted  after  the  long  anc 
depressing  retirement  causec 
by  her  illness.  She  became 
notorious  all  over  again,  wa^ 
the  subject  of  lawsuits  fror 
outraged  groups  who  wantec 
to  silence  her,  and  managec 
to  dominate  the  front  pages.  When  some-| 
one  becomes  obsessed  with  the  hygiene  anc 
reproduction  of  another  group,  it  can  be 
bad  sign:  Oriana's  conversation  (actuall\| 
there  was  no  conversation,  since  she  scarcelv 
drew  breath)  was  thick  with  obscenities, 
shall  put  them  in  Italian— brutto  stronzo,  vaj 
fanculo— and  omit  some  others.  As  to  thosel 
who  disagreed  with  her,  or  who  did  not  seel 
the  danger  as  she  did,  well,  they  were  nol 
more  than  cretini  and  disgraciatti.  It  was  like! 
standing  in  a  wind  tunnel  of  cloacal  abuse.] 
Another  bad  sign  was  that  she  had  startedj 
to  refer  to  herself  as  "Fallaci." 

All  her  life  she  had  denounced  clerical- 
ism and  fundamentalism  in  every  form,  yet  j 
now  her  loathing  and  disgust  for  Islam  had| 
driven  her  into  the  embrace  of  the  Church. 
She  had,  she  told  me,  been  given  one  of  the  J 
first  private  audiences  with  the  new  Pope, 
whom  she  referred  to  as  "Ratzinger."  '    1    | 


Fallaci  s  heroic  period 

was  the  1970s,  probably  the  last  chance 
we  had  of  staving  off  the  complete 
triumph  of  celebrity  culture. 


where  she  kept  a  little  brownstone,  and  was 
more  or  less  told  to  my  face  that  I  might  well 
be  the  last  man  on  earth  she  would  talk  to. 
By  then  she  had  12  different  tumors  and 
had  been  asked,  rather  reassuringly,  by  one 
of  her  doctors  if  she  had  any  idea  why  she 
was  still  alive.  To  this  she  had  an  answer.  She 
carried  on  living  in  order  to  utter  rebukes 
to  Islamists,  and  to  make  these  rebukes  as 
abusive  and  frontal  as  possible.  Gone  was 
the  rather  rawboned-looking  young  woman 
who  had  once  had  her  share  of  romantic 
involvement  with  "Third  World"  and  left- 
ist guerrilla  fighters.  Instead,  a  tiny,  emaci- 
ated, black-clad  Italian  lady  (who  really  did 
exclaim  "Mamma  mia!"  at  intervals)  ranged 
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is  adorable!  He  agrees  with  me— but  com- 1 
pletely!"  But,  beyond  assuring  me  that  His  B 
Holiness  was  in  her  corner,  she  would  tell 
me  nothing  of  their  conversation.  Four 
months  later,  almost  at  the  exact  moment 
when  Oriana  was  dying,  the  Pope  did  de- 
liver himself  of  the  celebrated  speech  in 
which  he  flailed  on  about  the  medieval  ob- 
jections to  Islam  and  managed  to  set  off  a 
furor  that  moved  us  a  little  closer  to  a  real 
clash  of  civilizations.  This  time,  though, 
we  did  not  have  the  Fallaci  version  of  his 
views,  nor  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  have 
to  explain  or  defend  himself  to  her.  She 
managed  a  final  "big  get."  and  then  kept 
it  all  to  herself.  □ 
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Florida  congresswom 
Katherine  Harris  dep 
her  Treo  while  Presid 
Bush  gives  a  speech  < 
the  White  House's  so 
lawn,  May  17,  2006 


Fire  in  the  Beltway 

As  the  midterm  elections  loomed,  it  seemed  nothing  would  rouse  Beltway 

insiders  to  reflect  the  public  s  outrage.  (Defeat  in  Iraq?  Later.)  But  Mark  Foley's  lechery, 

Bob  Woodward  s  revelations,  and  Jeanine  Pirros  bimbo-hunt,  among 

other  satisfyingly  juicy  scandals,  may  have  freed  Washington  from  its  9/11  bonds 


Tn  the  early  preliminaries  to  the  2006 
midterms,  a  scouting  party  of  fore- 
casters and  soothsayers  sensed  dis- 
tant thunder  across  the  political  prai- 
rie, shivers  in  the  air.  magic  in  the 
moonlight.  So  thick  and  tangy  was 
the  disenchantment  with  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  and  its  pig-slop  ethics  (and 
binge  spending— all  those  earmarks)  that 
some  were  predicting  carnage  akin  to  the 
1994  midterms,  when  Newt  Gingrich  and 
his  merry  band  of  marauders  upended 
Democratic  control  of  the  House.  Then  dol- 
drums  set  in.  with  a  heavy  overcast  of  why- 
bother.  Indecisive  and  listless,  the  country 
seemed  resigned  to  drift,  muddle,  and  more 
of  the  moldy  sair . .  Tt  was  a  puzzlement,  as 
Yul  Brynner's  King  i  light  say.  Considering 
unpopularity  (whenever  he 
cracks  40  pea.  it  approval  in  the  polls,  cable 
news  treats  it  like  major  levitation)  and  the 
bottom  scraping  i iiu ibers  for  Congress,  y  id 
think  voters  would  v  ant  change  out  of  sheer 
boredom,  if  nothing  else.  The  Beltway  press 
corps  and  pundits— you'd  think  they'd  be 
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keen  for  a  shiny  new  crop  of  asses  to  kiss  in- 
stead of  the  same  old  withered  droopers.  But. 
no.  boredom  laced  with  cynicism  had  be- 
come the  sinus  blockage  of  the  body  politic. 
Opportunity  beckoned,  but  too  many  Dem- 
ocrats seemed  stuck  at  the  threshold,  shoes 
nailed  to  the  floor,  unable  to  close  the  deal. 
It  was  as  if  even  the  most  intelligent  Dem- 
ocrats suffered  from  a  learning  disorder,  a 
defective  chip  on  their  motherboards.  The 
Republican  Party  brazenly  hijacked  the  anni- 
versary of  September  1 1  as  its  High  Holy  Day 
of  the  Dead,  extracting  grief  for  political  gain 
and  disadvantaging  Democrats,  too  many  of 
whom  don't  seem  wise  to  the  graveyard  game. 
After  Bill  Clinton  schooled  Chris  Wallace  to 
a  fare-thee-well  on  Fax  News  Sunday  about 
his  record  on  fighting  al-Qaeda.  cocking  his 
lecturing  finger  and  leaving  the  poor  host 
looking  turkey-basted,  enthusiasts  pointed 
to  Clinton's  jujitsu  defense  of  his  reputation 
as  a  case  study  in  "how  it's  done."  But  why 
hould  Democrats  need  studying  up  at  this 
L  fe  date?  Shouldn't  even  the  most  charisma- 
cnallenged  among  them  have  learned  "how- 


it's  done"  by  now?  Clinton  was  president  for 
eight  years  and  has  dominated  every  public 
forum  he's  been  in  since,  so  it's  not  as  if  he's 
an  underexposed  enigma.  Yet  no  prominent 
Democrat  seems  to  have  learned  how  to  play 
his  patented  game  of  simultaneous  offense- 
defense  of  the  moral  high  ground  and  the  po- 
litical trenches.  Republicans  skillfull}'  studied 
Reagan.  Instead  of  tapping  and  emulating  his 
political  artistry.  Democrats  treat  Clinton  as 
if  he  were  some  unduplicatable  natural  phe- 
nomenon, like  the  pre-army-induction  Elvis. 
By  not  tapping  his  magic  talent,  they  leave 
themselves  stymied  post-9/11,  a  party  of  me- 
toos  unable  to  capitalize  even  when  the  keys 
to  the  kingdom  are  up  for  grabs. 

Less  than  two  months  from  the  midterm 
elections,  the  Democrats  cower  from 
confrontation  with  a  widely  hated  President. 
When  Bush  tries  to  annul  America  s 
always  frail  commitment  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  on  torture,  Joe  Biden 
complacently  announces  that  the  Democrats 
are  happy  to  sit  this  one  out  and  let 
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Republican  Senators  McCain,  Warner  and 
Graham  attempt  to  mount  a  counterattack. 
This  is  the  way  to  rally  millions  of  antiwar 
voters  in  November?  Bush's  present  bounce  in 
the  polls  shows  the  bankruptcy  of  Democratic 
strategy,  as  supervised  by  Rahm  Emanuel. 

Outrage  bums  in  many  an  American 
breast,  but  there's  scant  outlet  for  it  in  the 
political  arena. 

—Alexander  Cockburn.  The  Nation. 

Through  gerrymandering  and  election 
rules  that  favor  the  two  parties  and  perpetuate 
the  status  quo.  the  channels  for  serious,  direc- 
tional change  have  been  choked  off.  Political 
debate  and  coverage  are  so  drip-dry  and  over- 
determined  that  the  slightest  hiccup  can  make 
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black,  beige)  in  the  golden-waffle  light  of 
morning  in  America,  before  being  profiled  in 
the  final  billboard  shot  against  a  rippling  wall- 
paper pattern  of  red.  white,  and  blue.  Occa- 
sionally, an  original  approach  pops  out  of  the 
moth-eaten  tapestry— such  as  Bill  Hillsman's 
stellar  work  for  would-be  Joe  Lieberman  slay- 
er Ned  Lamont— but  otherwise  it's  as  if  every 
media  team  were  wired  into  the  same  snore 
pattern.  Even  the  negative  ads  belong  to  the 
slow-pitch  league.  Rick  Santorum,  running 
for  re-election  in  Pennsylvania,  released  an 
ad  claiming  that  his  Democratic  rival.  Bob 
Casey,  was  being  bankrolled  by  crooked  intec- 
ests— the  ad  featured  actors  gathered  around  a 
table  in  a  back  room,  grinning  in  hind  Gothic 
close-up  as  if  they  were  playing  pinochle  with 


barrage  of  gay-marriage  bans  to  local  bal- 
lots—auxiliarized  with  air  strikes  depicting 
nipple-clamped  men  in  leather  caps  kissing  on 
courthouse  steps  to  celebrate  their  nuptials— 
to  incite  a  cattle  stampede  among  the  religious 
right.  But  gay-bashing  seems  to  have  lost  its 
zest  appeal,  as  if  a  temporary  cease-fire  had 
been  called  in  the  culture  wars.  (Or  perhaps 
traditional  gay-bashing  was  too  tricky  an  op- 
tion, given  that  Republicans  had  too  many- 
closet  cases  of  their  own  that  could  be  dragged 
blinking  into  the  spotlight— it  is  unlikely  that  a 
certain  congressman  from  Florida  was  a  lone 
ranger.)  The  appalling  ineptitude  and  malign 
neglect  that  have  consigned  post-Katrina  New 
Orleans  to  the  scrap  heap— this  has  also  been 
an  election-vear  non-issue,  as  if  the  loss  of  a 
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What  COuld  be  duller  and  more  klutzily  dated  than 
the  political  ads  that  gridlock  the  airwaves? 


someone's  head  fall  off.  (Especially  when 
that  someone  is  an  angry  radish  like  Senator 
George  Allen— see  below.)  It's  as  if  there  were 
a  compact  between  the  political  parties  to 
turn  the  midterms  into  a  march  of  the  mari- 
onettes. The  rules  and  traditional  format  of 
televised  debates  ("You  have  30  seconds  for 
rebuttal")  seem  drawn  to  ensure  a  stiff  deco- 
rum that  drains  the  fluids  out  of  any  cause 
or  controversy.  And  what  could  be  duller, 
more  standardized,  and  more  klutzily  dated 
than  the  political  ads  that  gridlock  the  local 
airwaves?  Ads  whose  visuals  and  vocabulary- 
are  stale  hand-me-downs  from  a  decade  when 
flares  and  Farrah  Fawcetfs  mane  were  the 
fashion.  Perhaps  every  original  concept  gets 
gummed  to  death  by  a  focus  group,  or  could 
it  be  that  campaigns  play  it  safe  by  hiring 
known-quantity  Beltway  hacks  (the  way  that 
baseball  owners  select  from  the  same  small, 
familiar  pool  of  former  managers)?  Whatev- 
er the  explanation:  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, challenger  or  incumbent,  the  candidates 
are  running  affirmative  ads  that  follow  the 
same  ritualistic  storyboard.  with  the  candidate 
greeting  a  Norman  Rockwell  assortment  of 
iconic,  demographic  Americans  (old.  young. 
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orphans*  money.  Corruption  hasn't  looked 
this  cheesy  since  the  B  movies  of  the  40s, 
when  Sheldon  Leonard  played  heavies.  And 
then  there  are  the  flip-flop  ads.  which  show 
the  candidate  saying  one  thing,  doing  another. 
Every  election,  those  damned  flip-flops,  with 
the  opponent  often  photographed  in  grainy 
slow  motion  like  a  suspect  on  America's  Most 
Wanted,  or  Bigfoot  emerging  from  the  forest. 
Perhaps  the  most  cringe-making  ads  are  those 
that  play  cute,  such  as  the  one  with  Maryland 
senatorial  aspirant  Michael  Steele  posing  with 
an  adorable  dog  (that  isn't  even  his)  to  demon- 
strate he*s  a  guy  with  a  warm  heart,  or  Rick 
Santorum  touting  his  Social  Security  achieve- 
ments at  a  polka  dance  for  seniors  only  to  be 
told  by  a  feisty  old  dame. '  Senator,  thank  you 
for  all  you  do  for  us— now  move  it  or  lose  it." 

Key  to  Republican  success  since  Nixon 
has  been  the  naked  flair  with  which 
the  GO.P.  pimps  and  exploits  divisive 
hutton"  issues.  Had  you  roused  me  from 
a  i  ip  six  months  ago  to  ask  what  issue  Re- 
publicans would  demagogue  to  a  hot  lather.  I 
would  ha  •  e  said.  "Gay  marriage."  I  figured 
that  Republican  lawmakers  would  tattoo  a 


major  American  city  and  cultural  jewel  was  | 
just  one  of  those  unpreventable  things  that 
comes  around  every  century  or  so. 

A  much  larger  no-show:  Iraq.  Without  fan- 
fare or  notice.  Iraq  became  a  political  four- 
letter  word  in  the  midterm  elections.  Hurling 
it  with  intent  seemed  almost  unseemly,  unfit 
for  mixed  company.  Apart  from  Patrick  Mur- 
phy (Democratic  candidate,  Pennsylvania),  it's 
as  if  Democrat  and  Republican  alike  decid- 
ed to  tiptoe  through  the  daisy-cutter  patch 
and  hope  nothing  newsy  happened  before  the 
election  that  would  require  them  to  adjust 
their  jockstraps  and  take  an  unambiguous 
stand.  Because  what  stand  could  they  take'.' 

The  Hieronymus  Bosch  harvest  of  egg- 
shell skulls  that  is  post-Saddam  Iraq  makes 
the  military  solutions  tendered  by  doves 
(staged  withdrawal),  dovish  hawks  (send  in 
more  troops— w  hat  troops?— to  tamp  down 
the  violence  long  enough  to  provide  the  in- 
terval for  a  face-saving  bugout).  and  hawkish 
hawks  (repeat  Churchill  quotes  and  rinse) 
look  futile  and  jejune,  little  more  than  empty 
air-guitar  gestures  intended  to  fill  time  until 
the  inevitable  denouement.  Because  by  Sep- 
tember the  failure  of  the  Iraq  mission  stared" 
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everyone  in  the  stupid  face.  The  U.S.  death 
toll  there  was  on  track  to  match  that  of  9/11. 

As  the  Senate  gave  President  Bush  tacit 
permission  to  torture  in  the  name  of 
national  security  (as  a  line  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  acidly  noted.  "Senators 
won't  authorize  torture,  but  they  won't  pre- 
vent it.  either"),  the  BBC's  veteran  Middle 
East  hand  John  Simpson  reported  that  tor- 
ture in  Iraq  was  worse  than  under  Saddam 
Hussein:  "At  the  Baghdad  mortuary.  I  was 
told  that  more  bodies  now  showed  signs  of 
torture  than  of  a  clean  death."  (Under  Bush, 
torture  is  a  thriving  import-export  enterprise.) 
On  September  24. 2006,  Tlie  New  York  Times 
ran  a  front-page  story  divulging  the  dark  judg- 
ment reached  by  the  National  Intelligence  Es- 
timate: "The  Iraq  war  has  made  the  overall 
terrorism  problem  worse."  Which,  of  course, 
anyone  paying  attention  already  knew,  but  it's 
always  nice  to  have  confirmation.  Then  the 
personification  of  Inside  Washington.  The 
Washington  Post's  Bob  Woodward,  turned  in 


tober  Surprise.  October  Surprises  are  seldom 
nice  surprises,  like  finding  kittens  in  a  basket. 
They're  nearly  always  nasty  surprises,  usu- 
ally with  bombs  going  off.  (Going  off  under- 
ground, in  the  case  of  North  Korea's  nuclear 
test.)  In  2006.  as  in  previous  election  years, 
the  capture/killing  of  Osama  bin  Laden  had 
been  the  top  October  Surprise  of  conspiracy 
buffs.  Just  as  Republicans  seemed  poised  for 
defeat,  his  long  bones  would  be  produced 
and  voters  would  give  thanks  at  the  polls, 
dealing  the  Democratic  Party  one  more 
Charlie  Brown  chagrin.  The  Osama-on-a- 
stick  scenario  suffered  a  dramatic  setback  in 
late  September  after  a  dicey  bit  of  French  in- 
telligence (derived  from  a  Saudi  source)  pur- 
ported that  bin  Laden  had  died  of  typhoid. 
The  report  was  immediately  disputed,  but  its 
brief  spin  in  the  news  cycle  left  enough  resi- 
due to  remind  viewers  that  after  five  years  bin 
Laden  hadn't  been  apprehended  and  was  as 
likely  to  die  of  natural  causes  (old  age,  a  nag- 
ging cough,  a  failed  kidney)  or  from  a  falling 
boulder  as  from  the  wrath  of  a  weaponized 


and  perhaps  the  Persian  Gulf,  unmannec 
drones  will  collect  target  data,  and  com-l 
mando  teams  will  refine  those  data.  The  lat-l 
ter  two  steps  are  already  being  taken."  Ther 
the  president  will  go  on  television  to  justify 
military  strike.  CNN  will  install  a  countdov 
clock  in  the  corner  of  the  screen,  David  GerJ 
gen.  David  Broder.  and  the  other  holy  ghosts^ 
will  pontificate  in  a  lower  octave  to  convey  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  then,  according  tc 
Hart,  the  order  will  be  given  to  let  fly:  "In  the 
narrowest  terms  this  includes  perhaps  twe 
dozen  targets."  Perhaps.  But  I  wonder  if  this 
isn't  another  case  of  liberals  giving  themselves] 
a  hearty  Halloween  scare  by  attributing  ocj 
cult  powers  to  Karl  Rove  and  the  Republicar| 
mean  machine. 

While  waiting  for  Armageddon,  why  not] 
look  on  the  cheery  side?  The  midterms  have 
provided  a  bundle  of  comedy  gold,  and  cheap 
laughs  become  dearer  every  day.  It's  been  aj 
tumultuous  midterm  for  female  politicians 
with  rubber-baby-buggy-bumper  lips:  Kath^J 
erine  Harris  and  Jeanine  Pirro.  Harris,  whe 


Without  fanfare  Or  notice,  Iraq  became  a  political 
four-letter  word  in  the  midterm  elections. 


his  shoeshine  kit  from  Bush  at  War  and  Plan 
of  Attack  to  rise  to  his  full  standing  height 
and  record  the  dereliction  of  responsibility 
that  has  bubble-wrapped  the  White  House  in 
a  state  of  denial.  It  is  in  these  pages  that  we 
realize  how  much  we're  at  the  mercy  of  the 
will  of  one  stubborn,  peevish,  self-deceived 
man,  who  announces.  "I  will  not  withdraw 
[from  Iraq],  even  if  Laura  and  Barney  are  the 
only  ones  supporting  me."  Such  items  were 
straws  in  the  wind  of  the  shitstorm  brewing. 
Robert  Dreyfuss,  author  of  Devil's  Game: 
How  tlte  United  States  Helped  Unleash  Funda- 
mentalist Islam,  predicted  at  TomPaine.com. 
"What's  happening  in  Washington  now  is 
that  the  establishment  political  class— and 
that  includes  the  military,  moderate  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
the  jabbering  pundits  and  op-ed  writers,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  thinktank  denizens— are  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  stark  fact  that  the  war  in 
Iraq  is  over.  And  that  the  United  States  has 
lost.  It's  beginning  to  sink  in,  but  it  won't  be 
confronted  directly  by  the  political  class  until 
after  the  November  elections.  After  that,  all 
hell  is  going  to  break  loose.  If  the  Democrats 
win  back  Congress,  it  will  happen  faster— but 
even  if  the  Republicans  hang  on.  the  gust- 
ing  winds  on  Iraq  now  buffeting  the  White 
House  will  gather  strength  to  become  a  full- 
fledged.  Category    hurricane." 

But  could  that  reckoning  be  upstaged  by 
another  reckoning?  Always  held  in  reserve 
whenever  raw  truth  threatens  to  supervene 
is  the  prospect  (real  or  imagined)  of  an  Oc- 


drone.  It  would  be  harder  to  pull  Osama  out 
of  a  hat  after  having  had  him  already  halfway 
pulled  out.  then  put  back  in  again.  It  would 
look  as  stumblebum  as  the  Saddam  Hussein 
trial  has  proved  to  be. 

The  October  Surprise  that  made  liberal 
Democrats  fearfully  clutch  their  secu- 
rity blankies  was  a  pre-emptive  strike 
on  Iran  that  would  wipe  all  other  news  off  the 
TV  screen  and  front  page  and  compel  Ameri- 
cans to  put  aside  political  differences  and  rally 
around  their  war-mad  president.  Because  a 
president  has  no  greater  need  of  the  public's 
trust  and  support  than  when  he's  bombing  an- 
other country  under  dubious  pretenses.  This 
October  Surprise  wasn't  solely  the  property 
of  bloggers  with  overactive  imaginations  and 
bladders.  Lending  legitimacy  to  such  a  nefari- 
ous possibility  was  former  presidential  can- 
didate and  security  maven  Gary  Hart,  who 
conceded  on  the  Huffington  Post  that,  by  any 
rational  calculation,  an  attack  on  Iran  would 
be  rash  folly,  "quickly  dismissed  by  thought- 
ful people  as  dangerous,  unprovoked,  and  out 
of  keeping  with  our  national  character."  But 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  cockeyed  cuckoo  birds 
on  a  messianic  mission  who  see  the  window 
of  opportunity  closing  in  the  Mideast,  requir- 
ing one  last  hurrah  of  fireworks  to  wipe  the 
taunting  grin  off  Ahmadinejad's  mug.  Hart 
wrote.  "The  steps  will  be  these:  Air  Force 
tankers  will  be  deployed  to  fuel  B-2  bombers. 
Navy  cruise  missile  ships  will  be  positioned  at 
strategic  points  in  the  northern  Indian  Ocean 


helped  connive  to  win  the  2000  election  forj 
Bush  as  Florida's  secretary  of  state  during  the 
recount  battle,  has  captained  such  a  wTetchedl 
campaign  for  the  Senate  that  she  threatens  tol 
flush  other  Republicans  down  with  her  intcl 
the  whirlpool.  Pirro.  a  former  three-term  New  J 
York  State  district  attorney  running  againstj 
the  moody  Andrew  Cuomo  for  New  York  at-| 
torney  general,  went  the  extra  mile  to  furnish 
Law  &  Order  with  episode  fodder  when  it  wasl 
exposed  that  she  had  tried  to  browbeat  former| 
New  York  City  police  commissioner  Bernard 
Kerik  (who  has  his  own  problems)  into  bug-| 
ging  her  husband's  boat,  which  was  allegedly] 
rocking  to  the  rhythm  of  hubby  and  his  latest) 
bimbo.  "What  am  I  supposed  to  do.  Bernie?"| 
she  was  recorded  asking  on  tape.  "Watch  him| 
fuck  her  every  night?  What  am  I  supposed  tc 
do?  I  can  go  on  the  boat.  I'll  put  the  fucking] 
thing  on  myself."  Such  unladylike  language,] 
especially  for  a  Republican. 

Although  their  lips  may  not  be  as  lushj 
and  spongy,  male  politicos  also  possess  fat] 
mouths  capable  of  causing  self-inflicted  in-i 
juries.  Loose  talk  is  always  a  loaded  wear, 
on  for  public  figures,  especially  where  race 
is  concerned.  Republicans  have  solidified! 
their  hold  on  the  South  by  communicat-T 
ing  to  white  voters  through  racial  code,| 
catchphrase  innuendo.  Although  former 
congressman  and  vice-presidential  candi-| 
date  Jack  Kemp  showered  with  black  team-l 
mates  during  his  pro-quarterback  days,] 
most  Republican  conservatives  seem  more] 
comfortable  with  black  people  at  a  platonic] 
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'[  distance,  or  dangled  as  useful  mouthpieces 
(such  as  Armstrong  Williams,  who  received 
payola  to  promote,  the  Bush  administration's 
No  Child  Left  Behind  policy).  Few.  howev- 
er, have  shown  such  an  allergic  reaction  to 
people  of  color  as  Virginia  senator  George 
Allen,  who  was  giving  off  a  pre-coital  presi- 
dential glow  only  a  few  months  ago.  Then 
his  past  began  seeping  out  of  the  pipes.  A 
New  Republic  article  by  Ryan  Lizza  bounti- 
fully documented  Allen's  history  of  mean- 
ness and  infatuation  with  the  Confederacy, 
not  to  mention  his  phony  cowboy  tobacco- 
chawing.  Its  revelations  might  have  remained 
confined  within  the  Beltway  had  Allen  not 
been  caught  in  full-frontal  video  taunting 
an  Indian-American  volunteer  for  his  rival's 
campaign  as  "macaca."  a  slur  widely  inter- 
preted to  mean  "monkey."  Allen's  clumsy  ef- 
forts to  explain  its  innocent  origin— his  claim 
that  he  invented  it  on  the  spot  like  some  scat 
singer— only  made  it  evident  that  he  was  no 
slick  political  escape  artist. 
When  it  was  learned  that 
Allen  had  Jewish  ancestry, 
a  revelation  that  he  han- 
dled with  oafish  humor  ("I 
still  had  a  ham  sandwich 
for  lunch.  And  my  mother 
made  great  pork  chops"), 
he  acquired  the  nickname 
"Macacawitz."  A  bit  of 
funning  that  his  campaign 
might  have  used  to  its  own  advantage  had 
the  next  shot  over  the  transom  not  been  so 


And  then  there  is  Congressman  Mark 
Foley  (Republican.  Florida),  whose 
R-rated  story  a  stork  appears  to  have 
brought  from  heaven  to  spread  joy  and  dis- 
comfort this  political  season.  His  rapid  spin- 
out  had  everything  a  Capitol  scandal  should 
have:  rank  hypocrisy  (co-chairing  the  Miss- 
ing and  Exploited  Children's  Caucus  while 
leching  after  teenage  pages),  closeted  sexu- 
ality (McGreevy-esque  in  its  mockery  of 
the  family-values  facade),  midlife-crisis 
devilry  (his  tooling  around  Washington 
town  in  a  Beemer),  icky  details  (Foley  ap- 
parently engaged  in  masturbatory  cybersex 


Once  you  lower  yourself  to  smiley  faces 
in  text  messages,  you've  sacrificed  the  last 
shred  of  dignity— even  a  panting  horndog 
should  show  some  pride. 

With  the  Foley  saga  in  tumescent  sprout, 
no  political  observer  could  claim  to  be  blase 
anymore.  The  boring  hobby  of  beating  up  on 
ineffectual  Democrats  became  a  minor  pas- 
time once  the  e-mails  hit  the  fan.  It  was  as  if 
an  explosive  device  had  gone  off,  sending  the 
mice  scurrying  up  the  walls  and  illuminat- 
ing every  corner  of  the  room  with  a  Weegee 
flash.  Every  alarm  was  activated.  As  Josh 
Marshall  wrote  on  Talking  Points  Memo  a 
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Senator  George  Allen, 
and  Katherine  Harris  at 
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Congressman  Mark  Foley  s  rapid  spinout  had 

everything  a  Capitol  scandal  should  have. 


septic.  Salon  reported— and  other  news  out- 
lets seconded— that  Allen  had  a  history  of 
bandying  the  word  "nigger"  around  and, 
in  one  bucolic  incident,  stuffed  the  severed 
head  of  a  deer  into  the  mailbox  of  the  near- 
est available  black  household.  The  use  of 
the  deer  head  as  a  scare  prop  was  like  some 
strange  cross  between  The  Deer  Hunter  and 
The  Godfather:  George  Allen  as  the  Deer- 
father.  A  rogue  entry  in  the  Texas  guberna- 
torial race.  Kinky  Friedman— the  country 
singer-songwriter  (among  his  most  treasured 
ditties:  "They're  Not  Making  Jews  Like  Je- 
sus Anymore,"  "Asshole  from  El  Paso"), 
mystery  novelist,  and  frequent  Innis  in  the 
Morning  guest  dude— also  ran  afoul  of  the 
brothers.  Though  one  of  his  nightclub  jokes 
might  be  defended  as  a  novelistic  flour- 
ish (he  proposed  that  sexual  predators  be 
heaved  into  prison  and  forced  to  "listen  to  a 
Negro  talk  to  himself),  the  joke  excavated 
from  his  past  about  bowling  balls  as  "nigger 
eggs"  had  less  to  recommend  it. 


with  some  amatory  tease  during  voting  on 
an  Emergency  War  Times  supplemental- 
appropriations  bill),  12-step  piety  (no  sooner 
had  Foley  resigned  than  came  word  of  his 
entry  into  alcohol  rehab),  institutional  panic 
(with  House  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert— the 
human  roadblock— proving  he  isn't  the 
most  agile  first  responder  in  a  fast-moving 
crisis),  and  the  heartening  spectacle  of  ca- 
reer politicians  turning  on  one  another  and 
fighting  over  the  life  preservers.  A  certain 
pathos  attends  Foley's  public  fracturing. 
He  was  living  a  lie.  and  in  a  world  less  ho- 
mophobic he  might  not  have  been  driven 
to  such  shaming  extremes.  Taut  young  flesh 
in  such  tasty  abundance  can  lead  a  sus- 
ceptible soul  astray,  make  him  reckless  in 
a  subconscious  desire  to  be  caught,  found 
out,  punished.  All  that  is  understandable, 
if  not  immediately  pardonable.  But  what 
can't  be  forgiven  is  a  grown  man  over  50 
resorting  to  emoticons  such  as  :)  in  flirty 
e-mail  exc  with  his  teen  crushes. 


month  before  the  midterms:  "Is  it  me  or  is  all 
hell  breaking  loose  in  this  country's  politics? 
We're  in  the  last  month  of  an  election  cycle 
and  there  are  maybe  four  or  five  stories,  each 
of  which  could  totally  dominate  the  national 
political  news  on  their  own.  And  each  is 
flaming  out  of  control  at  once.  You've  got 
the  Foley  debacle.  The  revelations  in  the 
Woodward  book.  The  NIE  revelations  that 
almost  seem  like  old  news  now.  A  major  part 
of  the  pre-9/1 1  story  that  somehow  never  saw 
the  light  of  day  and  may  bring  down  Condi 
Rice.  And  did  I  mention  the  election?"  Even 
the  leaden  prospect  of  two  more  years  of 
Bush-Cheney  couldn't  keep  a  lid  on  the  lib- 
erating feeling  that  finally  something  was 
breaking  free  in  the  country  after  five  years 
of  9/ Us  being  used  as  the  great  repressor. 
Regardless  of  who's  nominally  in  charge  of 
Congress  after  November  7.  the  next  two 
years  promise  to  be  wild.  Even  Laura  and 
Barney  may  decide  to  disassociate  them- 
selves from  the  Decider  in  Chief.  D 
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Takis  Irresistible  Force 

The  invitation  was  impossible  to  turn  down:  Taki  Theodoracopuloss  70th-birthday 

bash  at  that  London  society  mecca  Annabels.  So  as  le  tout  jet  set- 
including  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  Claus  von  Btilow,  and  Annabel  Goldsmith 
herself-gathered  to  toast  the  notorious  playboy-sportsman- 
columnist,  the  author  played  transatlantic  hooky 


Although  I"m  officially  on 
leave  of  absence  from  Van- 
ity Fair  for  a  few  months  to 
finish  my  novel  A  Solo  Act, 
I  couldn't  resist  when  Gray- 
don  Carter  encouraged  me 
to  fly  to  London  for  a  few  days  in  late  Sep- 
tember to  attend  the  70th-birthday  party  of 
Taki  Theodoracopulos.  the  world-famous 
socialite  and  gossip  columnist.  The  buzz 
had  already  started  in  New  York:  "Are  you 
going  to  Taki's  party?"  people  at  Swifty's 
were  asking  one  another.  I  remember  years 
ago,  when  I  first  knew  Taki,  having  lunch 
with  him  at  '21.'  I  was  writing  about  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  Lord  Lucan.  who  had  shot 
and  killed  his  children's  nanny— mistak- 
ing her  for  his  wife— and  who  had  been  a 
great  friend  of  Taki's.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  rich  and  powerful  Jimmy  Goldsmith 
and  John  Aspinall,  who  were  also  friends 
of  Taki's.  had  helped  Lucan  escape  from 
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England  and  were  still  financing 
him  in  hiding.  I  discovered  that 
day  that,  although  Taki  may  love 
to  gossip,  he  never  gossips  about 
his  friends.  He  spent  virtually 
the  whole  lunch  talking 
to  Eva  Gabor,  who  was 
on  the  banquette  beside 
him,  seated  at  the  next 
table.  I  didn't  manage  to 
get  a  single  piece  of  in- 
formation out  of  him  about  Lord  Lucan  or 
Jimmy  Goldsmith  or  Jchn  Aspinall. 

Taki  is  a  total  original,  unlike  anyone 
you've  ever  known.  He's  Greek  and  rich. 
and  he  has  a  yacht.  He  speaks  all  the  lan- 
guages of  international  social  life.  A  great 
skier  and  a  great  tennis  player,  he  even 
boxes  occasionally,  in  public  places.  He's 
extremely  witty,  and  he  can  be  mean.  He 
drinks  too  much  and  flirts  openly  with 
beautiful  women.  He  also  works  hard.  For 
more  than  30  ye;   s,  he  has  written  a  very 
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DOES  IT  LOOK  LIKE 
M  FINISHING  MY  NOVEL? 

The  diarist  joined  in 
the  fun  at  Taki's  70th. 


spirited  weekly  columr 
called  "High  Life"  for  tha 
politically  conservative 
magazine  The  Spectator.  Additionally,  with 
Pat  Buchanan,  the  political  analyst.  Tak 
founded  The  American  Conservative  maga 
zine,  for  which  he  continues  to  write. 

His  political  views  infuriate  some  o 
his  liberal  friends,  but  he  is  enormoush 
popular,  with  admirers  everywhere.  He  ha: 
enraged  certain  important  people  abou 
whom  he  has  written,  and  he  has  been  tht 
defendant  in  a  few  libel  suits,  which  hav< 
cost  him  rather  dearly.  He  does  not  hide  tht 
fact  that  he  spent  four  months  in  PentonvilU 
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Prison  in  1984.  after  cocaine  was  found  on 
him  when  he  was  going  through  British  cus- 
toms. Indeed,  he  later  wrote  a  book  about 
the  whole  affair,  entitled  Nothing  to  Declare. 
There  are  not  many  of  life's  adventures  that 
Taki  has  not  experienced.  So,  when  he  de- 
cided to  give  himself  a  birthday  party  at 
Annabel's,  in  London,  it  became  a  highly 
anticipated  social  event. 

According  to  nightclub  chroniclers.  Anna- 
bel's.  situated  on  Berkeley  Square,  is 
the  longest-running  and  most  popular 
society  club  in  the  world.  It's  private,  very 
snooty,  and  hard  to  get  into,  yet  it  is  always 
packed  with  great-looking  people.  The  club 
was  created  some  40  years  ago  by  Mark  Bir- 


ley, who  also  owns  Harry's  Bar,  George,  and 
Mark's  Club,  all  of  which  are  stylish  and  suc- 
cessful. Birley  and  Taki  are  great  friends,  so 
it  was  a  given  that  the  party  would  be  at  An- 
nabel's. Birley  named  the  nightclub  after  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  eighth  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  with  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  A  great  beauty,  Annabel  was 
a  close  friend  of  Princess  Diana's.  After  the 
Birleys  divorced,  Annabel  married  Jimmy 
Goldsmith,  the  billionaire  tycoon  and  famed 
environmentalist,  with  whom  she  had  three 
more  children.  On  the  days  leading  up  to 
Taki's  party,  the  London  papers  were  full  of 
stories,  with  pictures,  about  Annabel's  hand- 
some son  Zac  Goldsmith— also  an  environ- 
mentalist, married  with  three  young  kids- 


suggesting  that  he  was  having  an  affair  wit! 
a  Rothschild  heiress  who  is  his  brother": 
sister-in-law  (an  accusation  he  denies).  A 
the  party.  I  saw  Annabel  in  deep  conversa 
tion  with  her  daughter  Jemima  Khan,  whc 
is  romantically  involved  with  the  actor  Hugl 
Grant,  who  did  not  come. 

The  rooms  at  Annabel's  were  crowdei 
with  beautiful  women,  many  of  whom  hac 
clearly  visited  the  vault  and  taken  out  tht 
good  jewelry.  The  first  person  I  came  al 
most  face-to-face  with  was  Claus  von  Bii 
low.  who  lives  in  London  and  whom  I  hac 
not  seen  in  years.  A  lot  of  people  in  societ} 
don't  think  well  of  me  because  of  the  waj 
have  written  about  some  of  their  own  in  thi 
magazine,  including  von  Biilow  and  the  Bar 


Taki  is  a  total  original,  unlike  anyone  you  ve  ever  known. 


oness  Lambert,  who  was  also  at  the  party 
Claus  and  I  stared  at  each  other,  but  neithe 
of  us  reacted.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  re 
cently  been  ill.  but  he  appeared  to  be  in  the 
best  of  health.  The  baroness  and  I  stayec 
in  different  rooms,  but  from  a  distance  she 
looked  elegant.  We  all  behaved  perfectly 
quietly  snubbing  each  other.  After  all.  it  wa 


JANIE  OSBORNE.  CLAUS  VON  BULOW,  UNIDENTIFIED 
WOMAN  AND  MAN.  BARON  PHILIPPE  LAMBERT,  THE 
HONORABLE  OLGA  SHAWCROSS,  LADY  CLAIRE  HESKETH, 
ALEXANDER  APSIS.  AND  UNIDENTIFIED  MAN 
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se  are  golden  days  and  precious  moments  for  Nelly  Furtado,  the  happy  new  mother  and  Grammy-winning  artist 

nose  hot  album,  Loose,  hits  new  highs  of  creativity  and  playfulness.  Here,  we  capture  some  of  the  charisma  and  /% 

versatility  that  make  her  so  popular  and  show  that  for  Nelly,  every  moment  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  shine.  \\V 
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MRS.  GEORGE  LIVANOS. 

HE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT.  PRINCESS 
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The  King  of  Greece  sat  next  to  Alexandra  at  dinner. 


Taki's  night,  and  we  were  all  his  friends. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  Taki  The- 
odoracopulos  dropped  his  last  name— a 
very  distinguished  name  in  Greece,  by 
the  way— and  chose  to  be  known  simply 
as  Taki.  Even  the  engraved  invitations  to 
this  jet-set  event  at  Annabel's  bore  only  the 
names  Taki  and  Alexandra— no  last  name. 

Alexandra,  who  is  actually  Princess  Al- 
exandra Schoenburg,  is  the  mother  of  Taki's 
two  children.  John-Taki,  25.  who  recently 
married  in  Rome,  and  Mandolyna.  30,  who 
is  an  interior  decorator  in  Los  Angeles.  Like 
everything  else  in  Taki's  life,  his  relationship 
with  Alexandra  is  unique.  They  have  been 
divorced  for  20  years  but  maintain  an  ex- 


traordinary closeness.  They  may  not  be  mar- 
ried, yet  they  remain  very  married,  sharing 
houses  in  New  York,  London,  and  Gstaad. 
"Alexandra  adores  Taki,"  one  of  their  clos- 
est friends  told  me.  "and  Taki  adores  her. 
He  knows  that  if  it  weren't  for  Alexandra  he 
might  not  have  succeeded  as  he  has."  That 
night,  looking  like  a  character  out  of  Proust, 
Alexandra  received  in  the  hallway,  wearing 
a  beautiful  dress  designed  by  her  friend  Car- 
olina Herrera,  who  was  also  at  the  party. 

It  turned  out  that  it  wasn't  Taki's  birth- 
day after  all.  That  had  taken  place  a  month 
earlier.  "I  hear  it's  actually  your  birthday,"  I 
said  to  Alexandra,  who  immediately  put  her 
finger  ovei  in  a  don't-say-it  gesture 


and  shook  her  head  no.  She  always  leaves 
the  spotlight  to  Taki.  Allegedly,  she  doesn't 
read  his  column  in  The  Spectator,  in  which 
he  has  often  informed  on  himself  in  great 
detail  about  how  he  drank  and  flirted  at 
some  of  the  swankiest  parties  on  earth. 

His  Majesty  King  Constantine  of 
Greece  and  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne-Marie,  who  live  in  London, 
were  at  the  party,  as  were  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  Pavlos  and  Prince  Nikolaos. 
The  king  sat  next  to  Alexandra  at  dinner, 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort— who  famously 
never  goes  out  and  who  reportedly  hadn't 
been  to  Annabel's  in  35  years,  but  who 
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made  an  exception  for  Taki's  birthday— sat 
on  her  other  side.  Queen  Anne-Marie  sat  to 
the  right  of  Taki.  There  were  130  for  dinner, 
and  100  of  "the  young"  came  in  after  dinner 
for  dancing.  Among  these  was  Lady  Gabri- 
ella  Windsor,  the  daughter  of  the  controver- 
sial Princess  Michael  of  Kent,  whom  Taki 
has  had  a  difficult  relationship  with  for  years 
because  of  things  he  has  written,  but  all  was 
well  between  Taki  and  Lady  Gabriella.  who 
once  worked  at  this  magazine  and  who  re- 
cently traveled  extensively  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  with  her  then  boyfriend,  the  writer 
Aatish  Taseer.  My  only  disappointment  that 


evening  was  that  I  never  managed  to  get  to 
speak  to  the  writer  and  historian  William 
Shawcross.  whom  I  greatly  admire. 

Looking  down  the  guest  list,  you  saw 
many  of  those  fancy  names  that  Suzy 
used  to  write  about  in  W— von  Bismarck, 
von  Furstenberg.  Goulandris,  Radziwill. 
Spencer-Churchill.  Titles  galqre.  Alex  Don- 
ner's  society  band  had  been  flown  over  from 
New  York  to  pump  out  fox-trots  by  Cole  Por- 
ter, and  the  croud  couldn't  stop  dancing.  First 
on  the  floor  was  London  man-about-town 
Nicky  Haslam,  who.  like  Taki.  is  one  of  the 


great  characters  and  wits  of  his  era.  For  wha 
it's  worth,  he  is  also  the  only  person  allowec 
to  wear  jeans  at  Annabel's.  "You  almost  nev-l 
er  see  mixes  like  this  in  London,"  said  Mrs.| 
Algy  Guff,  the  lady  next  to  me  at  dinner, 
mix  included  Greeks.  Brits.  Americans,  anc 
a  lot  of  the  "Mummy's  Spanish  and  Daddy'; 
Greek  and  I  grew  up  in  Paris  and  live  in  Ge 
nev  a"  crowd,  who  made  many  references  i 
Gstaad.  where  they  all  go  in  the  winter. 

Taki  was  on  his  best  behavior.  He  had  tc 
be.  as  he  said  in  his  speech.  He  couldn't  pos 
sibly  misbehave  that  night.  He  was  seatec 
next  to  the  Queen  of  Greece.  □ 


There  were  130  for  dinner,  and  100  of  "'the  young'1  after. 
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Survivor: 
The  White  House  Edition 

As  with  Vietnam,  so  with  Iraq:  in  the  last  act  of  a  failed  war  the  backstage  action 

is  about  saving  reputations,  not  lives.  The  flurry  of  exits,  finger-pointing, 

and  self-justification  exploited  by  Bob  Woodward  leaves  just  three  men  to  blame: 

Bush,  Cheney,  and  Rumsfeld.  Which  is  where  Henry  Kissinger, 

the  master  survivor,  comes  in 


T)  — 

m_^ ^^     ush  fires  Cheney  and  names  McCain  as  the  replacement 

^^  V.P.— although  it  is  not  yet  entirely  clear  to  me  who  tells 

m  Bush  to  fire  Cheney,  if  not  Cheney.  The  war  in  Iraq,  ex- 

—M ^   cept  for  the  shooting,  is  so  over.  But  between  now  and 

when,  as  the  president  has  no  doubt  accurately  described  it,  we  "cut 
and  run."  when  there's  a  final  helicopter  lifting  from  a  Green  Zone 
rooftop,  there's  a  whole  third  act  to  play. 

In  Vietnam  the  third  act  began  more  or  less  with  the  Tet  of- 
fensive, in  1968— when,  with  Saigon  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  nearly 
overrun,  it  became  clear  that  not  only  were  we  not  winning,  we 
were  not  going  to  win— and  went  on.  encompassing  the  downfall  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon,  the  rise  of  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  dubious  invasion  of  Cambodia,  and.  ultimately, 
Watergate  (one  proposed  article  of  impeachment  involved  Nixon's 
deception  of  Congress  in  bombing  Cambodia),  until  1975  and  the 


final  helicopter  scene  from  the  rooftop  of  the  American  Embass\| 
in  Saigon. 

In  the  third  act  of  a  failing  war— when,  in  Vietnam,  most  of  the 
American  casualties  actually  occurred— much  of  the  off-site  drama 
involves  how  the  panicky  people  involved  with  the  mess  manage 
their  own  public  relations.  The  goal,  obviously,  is  to  not  be  blamed! 
and  even,  perchance,  to  emerge  heroically.  (John  Kerry  becamel 
an  anti-war  activist  in  the  third  act  of  Vietnam,  and  was  celebrated! 
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for  it;  most  others  in  the  military,  not  so  sensitive  to  the  Zeitgeist. 
plodded  on.  and  came  home  more  or  less  ignominiously.  In  part, 
the  Swift-boat  episode  during  the  last  election  was  the  revenge  of 
the  less  adroit.) 

It's  the  Walter  Cronkite  moment.  Far  from  being  remembered 
as  a  detached  narrator  of  a  situation  that,  for  three  years,  had 
been  wildly  spiraling  cut  of  control.  Cronkite  is  remembered  as 
the  man  who.  suddenly,  in  1968.  told  truth  to  power  (though, 
in  fact,  he  was  the  power)  and  exposed  the  hopelessness  of  the 
whole  misadventure. 

Bob  Woodward,  the  nation's  most  famous  journalist— a  wood- 
en and  sanctimonious  television  presence,  as  well  as  an  author  of 
books  and  a  reporter  for  The  Washington  Post—Is  a  reasonable 
equivalent  of  Cronkite.  If  he's  going  in  another  direction,  the  world 
has  changed.  He's  the  power  barometer.  And  broker.  If  he's  no  long- 
er sucking  up  to  you.  you  better  get  out  of  town  in  a  hurry. 

You've  lost  if  you've  lost  Woodward. 

With  the  publication  of  State  of  Denial,  Woodward's  peeling  away  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Bush  national-security  team,  the  third  act  is  under  way. 

Woodward  is  hardly  the  only  turn  of  the  screw.  There's  Bill  Clin- 


The  plot  structure  of  the  war,  and  how  it  reaches  its  conclusion,  I 
is  determined  less,  at  this  point,  by  events  in  Iraq  (although  the 
Times  gamely  reported  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  front  page  that 
the  military  was  really,  truly  honing  a  new  counter-insurgency  strat- 
egy) than  by  the  involvement  of  so  many  drama  queens  with  their  | 
super-awareness  of  crisis  and  timing. 

The  basic  facts,  after  all.  are  three  years  old:  no  W.M.D.,  no  con- 
nection between  Iraq  and  al-Qaeda,  not  enough  troops,  no  planning, 
and,  obviously,  no  idea  about  how  to  deal  with  an  ever  growing  in- 
surgency. 

But  patience  is  key.  Richard  Clarke,  the  terrorism  expert  of  both  I 
the  Clinton  and  first  Bush  administrations,  went  public  more  than  two 
years  ago  with  his  harsh  critique  of  the  Bush  terror  war.  and,  to  many, 
seemed  like  a  bitchy  Cassandra,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  perfect 
career  face.  Clarke  seemed  to  think  he  could  precipitate  the  denoue- 
ment, but  the  drama  has  its  own  rhythms.  It's  only  in  the  third  act  that 
you  get  the  big  reversals  and  tough  truths— we're  finally  ready. 

Knowing  when  we're  ready  is  the  important  skill  set— the  higher 
media  talent. 

Early  in  the  war.  a  network  correspondent  and  I  were  debating 


SUCH  RE-INVENTIONS  and  rational^ations 

and  personal  RR.  game  plans  will  continue. 

Everybody  s  positioning  himself  for  the  end. 


ton  (there's  always  Bill  Clinton).  The  once  and  future  leader,  who's 
been  building  himself  a  global  career  as,  in  part,  the  other  president, 
has  taken  a  more  or  less  righteous  position  on  virtually  every  global 
issue— health,  environment,  economics— except  the  war  elephant  in 
the  room.  Now,  as  the  third  act  begins,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  and 
is  suddenly  in  high  dudgeon  about  who  is  or  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  terror  mess,  not  just  defending  his  pursuit  of  Osama  bin  Laden 
but  accusing  the  Bush  administration  of  idleness  and  negligence.  Fair 
enough,  perhaps.  But  9/1 1  was  an  age  ago.  How  come  we  had  to  wait 
for  this  most  fundamental  discussion? 

And  there's  Tlie  New  York  Times,  which,  after  nearly  five  years  of 
highly  politic  treatment  of  virtually  anything  that  the  White  House 
coupled  with  the  war  on  terror,  is  now,  as  the  press  critic  Michael 
Massing  recently  characterized  it,  "the  voice  of  the  opposition." 
Here  in  the  third  act,  there's  Colin  Powell— who  prides  himself  on 
his  soldier's  loyalty  except  when  he's  whispering  to  reporters— play- 
ing the  martyr.  There's  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Virginia  Republican  John  Warner,  saying  that  the  U.S. 
might  have  to  consider  "a  change  of  course"— translation:  run,  run, 
run  for  the  hills.  (The  chairwoman  of  the  Senate  Homeland  Secu- 
rity and  Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  Maine  Republican  Susan 
Collins,  added,  for  good  measure:  "When  Chairman  Warner,  who  has 
been  a  steadfast  ally  of  this  administration,  calls  for  a  new  strategy, 
that  is  clearly  significant.")  Via  Woodward,  there's  Andrew  Card,  the 
president's  former  chief  of  staff,  adjusting  his  position;  Jay  Garner,  the 
Bush  administration's  haplessly  selected  first  proconsul  in  Iraq,  telling 
his  revisionist  tale  of  gross  mismanagement  in  the  war  zone;  George 
Tenet,  the  former  CIA.  director,  taking  the  dramatic  opportunity 
of  the  third  act  to,  finally,  drop  responsibility  for  9/11  onto  the  White 
House:  Powell's  number  two.  Richard  Armitage,  dumping  all  over  just 
about  eveiything:  and.  indeed,  even  Laura  Bush,  wringing  her  hands. 

Such  re-inventions  and  rationalizations  and  self-justifications  and 
personal  PR.  game  plans  will  continue  until  the  responsibility  for 
Iraq  has  been  reduced  to  Bush,  Cheney,  and  Rumsfeld   the  troika. 

Everybody's  positioning  himself  for  the  end. 


the  troop-casualty/president-approval-rating  calculus.  I  said,  naively,  j 
anything  beyond  the  death  toll  of  the  first  Gulf  war  would  seem  like 
a  worrisome  deficit  to  me.  The  network  correspondent  speculated 
that  the  war  could  support  the  same  number  of  people  killed  on 
9/11— a  number  we  are.  in  fact,  about  to  reach.  I  bring  this  up  not 
to  say  I,  or  necessarily  anyone,  really  know  when  the  worm  actually 
turns,  but  to  make  the  point  that  the  calculation  of  when  too  much 
is  too  much  is  ever  present,  and  even  something  of  a  moral  guide  in 
the  mind  of  the  media. 

Hence,  Woodward's  deliberate,  steady,  committed,  even  quite 
intelligent  troika  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  war  trilogy  (Bush 
at  War  and  Plan  of  Attack— m  the  first  book  our  protagonists  come 
to  moral  attention;  in  the  second  they  take  managerial  action  and  j 
responsibility)  turn  into  the  three  crazy  buggers  in  the  third,  when 
everything  collapses.  From  even-tempered  managers  to  narcissis- 
tic stooges.  (What  reader  would  believe  such  a  stark  reversal  not 
just  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  but  of  character?  But  then,  I 
don't  think  Woodward  or  his  publishers  expect  us  to  read  all  three  | 
volumes  together.  Woodward  isn't  Churchill.) 

This  is,  I  suppose,  a  terrible  thing  to  suggest:  that  Woodward 
might  have  been  overly  attentive  to  the  president's  soaring  ap-  j 
proval  ratings,  and  to  what  was  then  considered  the  likelihood 
that  we'd  get  out  of  this  Iraq  war  with  some  efficiency;  that  he  might 
hfve  seen  a  picture  of  illogic  and  disarray  in  the  White  House  (the 
picture,  based  at  least  in  part  on  reporting  he  did  while  writing  the] 
previous  book,  that  he  is  painting  now),  but  instead  rendered  a  pic- 
ture of  conviction  and  even  occasional  sagacity,  because  that  was  I 
the  canny  and  commercial  way  to  tell  the  story,  and  because  these | 
were  the  terms  on  which  he  got  his  intimate  access.  But  now.  sud- 
denly,  like  everybody  else,  including  his  great  cast  of  highly  placed 
characters,  he  sees  it  all  going  south,  and  smells  the  blood . . .  hmm. 
And  yet  you  don't  really  believe  he  could  be  that  mercenary  (per- 
haps he  was  just  obtuse  or  clinically  unself-aware). 

Well,  give  him  the  first  two  volumes— let's  assume  his  admiration 
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was  genuine,  his  sucking  up  a  professional  habit  and  technique. 
But  since  then,  given  that  Woodward  has  gotten  all  his  access, 
and  given  that  he  now  understands  that  the  war  is  a  historic  calam- 
ity. Id  have  sure  liked  to  know,  among  other  things,  that  Kissinger 
(Kissinger!)  was  advising  this  White  House,  as  he  had  advised  the 
Nixon  White  House  on  Vietnam,  as  soon  as  Woodward  found  out 
about  it.  (It's  important  to  know  when  the  drama  turns  surreal.) 
Also,  it  would  have  been  useful  to  know  that  George  Tenet  had 
told  the  White  House  in  July  of  2001  that  a  terror  attack  was  im- 


Rove— that  master  of  repetition  and  keeping  it  simple,  stupid— tc 
have  to  fight  against  these  thousands  of  pages,  this  ferocious  wel-j 
ter  of  detail  (do  they  have  people  in  the  White  House  reading  anc 
summarizing?). 

This  information  divide  itself— between  those  who  have  reac 
these  books  and  those  who  haven't,  or,  anyway,  those  who  have 
read  about  these  books— becomes  a  crucial  element  of  the  third  act  | 
In  some  sense,  it  was  the  third  act  of  Vietnam  that  defined  these 
dual  constituencies:  part  of  the  country,  which  followed  the  infor-J 


THE  ONLY  GROUP  foursquare  in 

the  Bush  camp  at  this  point  are  the  people  who  wait  patiently 
for  news  of  the  W.M.D.  and  continue  to 
believe  that  Saddam  and  Osama  were  once  lovers. 


minent.  that,  as  he  later  described 
it.  "the  system  was  blinking  red." 
as  soon  as  Woodward  knew  it.  But 
Woodward,  even  though  on  the 
payroll  of  a  daily  newspaper,  held 
his  tongue.  Why?  Well ...  I  guess 
for  dramatic  effect.  (We've  been 
here  recently:  Woodward  had  the 
key  to  the  Valerie  Plame  leak  mys- 
tery—it turned  out  he  was  at  the 
very  nexus  of  who  said  what 
to  whom— but  kept  it  hidden.) 
And.  indeed,  few  books  in 
the  history  of  publishing  have 
been  received  like  this  one  (all 
right,  Solzhenitsyn's  Gulag  Ar- 
chipelago, emerging  out  of  the 
Soviet  prison  camps)— Wood- 
ward's sense  of  the  dramatic  is  really  something. 

He's  writer  and  director,  pushing  his  actors  to  their  appointed  mo- 
ment. It  must  be  an  extraordinary  backstage  drama,  too.  It's  Wood- 
ward trying  to  figure  out  if  Bush  is  really  cooked,  if  the  war  is  really 
toast.  And  it's  everybody  else  trying  to  figure  out  what  Woodward  has 
figured  out.  Because  you  want  to  be  in  step  with  Woodward.  You 
want  to  give  the  director  what  the  director  wants.  And  then.  Wood- 
ward, because  in  a  sense  he's  the  producer  too.  has  to  hold  it  all  to- 
gether—has to  somehow  bind  his  people  not  to  blow  the  ending 
(not  to  leak  what  they've  leaked  to  him).  Indeed,  a  new  biography 
of  Colin  Powell,  Soldier:  Tlie  Life  of  Colin  Powell,  written  by  Wash- 
ington Post  associate  editor  Karen  DeYoung  and  excerpted  in  The 
Washington  Post's  Sunday  magazine,  further  positioning  Powell  as 
distinct  from  the  mess,  confirming  his  special  if  tragic  wisdom,  ap- 
peared only  just  as  Woodward's  book  did— reality  is  so  managed 
and  negotiated. 

Anyway,  why  Cheney  makes  his  exit . . .  The  third  act  may  be 
the  most  historically  memorable  part  of  any  war  because 
this  is  when  so  many  of  the  books  are  written.  (It's  odd  and 
quaint  that  books  still  seem  to  be  the  medium  of  final  account.) 
And.  indeed,  for  the  past  year,  the  troika  (I  don't  mean  to  exclude 
Condi  Rice  here,  but  she  does  seem  to  be.  at  least  as  Woodward 
sees  her.  not  too  substantial  Rummy  doesn't  return  her  calls)  has 
more  and  more  found  itself  on  the  nether  side  of  an  ever  grow- 
ing library  which  disputes  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  why 
and  how  the  war  has  been  waged.  It  must  be  confusing  for  Kan 


mation  trend,  came  to  believe  the  I 
war  was  unwinnable  and  suspect.J 
while  the  other  part,  more  remote! 
from  the  information,  continued  I 
to  believe  in  the  simpler,  standard 
patriotic  assumptions.  This  is  the] 
same  divide  that  we  now  analyze  I 
ideologically  as  blue  and  red,  but! 
in  so  many  aspects  it  might  just  be] 
reduced  to  the  smarts  and  the  stu-j 
pids,  or  the  on-the-makes  and  the.) 
always-out-of-its. 

It  involves  not  only  information  I 
(i.e.,  knowing  that  Saddam  and 
Osama  were  not  partners  in  the  I 
same  law  firm)  but  opportunity  too— or  opportunism.  This  is  one  I 
reason  the  smarts  have  such  a  bad  reputation  among  the  stupids, 
because  so  many  of  them,  including  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  the 
news  media,  and  Woodward  himself,  as  well  as  the  many  people  who 
once  helped  give  the  president  his  80  or  90  percent  approval  rating, 
were  stupids  when  that  was  advantageous.  And  because  so  many  of 
them,  like  Woodward,  and  the  editors  of  Tlie  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Clintons,  did  not  make  the  break  across  the  information  divide 
until  they  were  confident  that  they'd  be  in  good  company. 

Indeed,  the  Woodward  book  gives  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the 
time  lag  between  when  the  smarties  knew  the  war  was  a  loser  and 
when  they  decided  to  strategically  alter  and  broadcast  their  own  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  it.  In  some  sense,  the  book  goes  back  to  Wood- 
ward's career  theme:  who  knew  what  when.  First  there's  the  cover-up 
and  then  the  unraveling. 

Colin  Powell,  currently  working  so  hard  on  salvaging  his  reputa- 
tion, knew  that  the  war  was  a  hopeless  calamity  pretty  much 
2,500  bodies  ago. 
Woodward  (never,  in  the  book,  acknowledging  his  own  personal 
time  line  of  apparent  support  and  doubt  about  the  war)  reports  that  in 
September  2005  he  told  Senator  Carl  Levin,  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  he  "thought  Powell  was 
in  anguish  about  what  had  happened  in  Iraq,  with  130,000  American 
troops  still  stuck  there,  facing  an  ever-growing  insurgency." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  his  anguish."  Woodward  has  Levin 
responding.  "I  don't  have  the  stomach  to  hear  his  anguish.  He  is  so 
smart  and  his  instincts  are  so  decent  and  good  that  I  can't  just  ac- 
cept his  anguish.  I  want  more  than  anguish.  I  expected  more  than 
anguish —  I  don't  want  to  read  a  year  later  or  two  years  later 
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g  that  this  is  the  wot  t  momcr; 
hard  Armitage  was.  inside  the  ad; 
most  caustic  and  astute  critics   Chenev  and  H 
him.  Perhaps  wins  credit,  he 
publK  stand  onh  now.  malr  loral  stai 

cause  Woodward  gives  him  coi  :r  (likewise,  if  he  hadn't  appc 
Ifooduard  might  h>  made  him  into  a  moral  coward). 

he  aftermath  of  the  publication  of  Sfc  ^/,  the  White 

House  has  most  furiously  gone  after  George  Tenet,  a  man  Bush; 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to.  This  is  parth  because  if  he 
^B  did  tell  them  in  the  summer  of  2001  that  an  attack  was  im- 
mment.  then  that  changes  the  Bush  narrative  in  a  reaJh  dice-;. 
But  they're  also  going  after  him  because  he's  so  desperate  not  to  be 
Warned  himself  He  may  be  right,  the  White  House  is.  oddly,  in  es- 
sence saying,  but  he's  dir  nember.  he's  one  o 

ner.  the  first  Iraq  administrator,  has  chosen  not  to  write 
a  book  (the  next  gu>  in  the  job.  Paul  Bremer,  who.  accordi: 
both  Wood  ward  and  Gar  nei  rogant  c 

wrote  his  own.  majorfy  self-justihing  boo»  vr  in  Iraq}  and 

■stead  g  j  his  story  about,  sure  enough,  the  mis- 

management three  years  ago  of  the  occupatkx  .-.  ard 

taunt  s  him  a  bit  fix  not  at  least  trying  to  lay  this  out  for  the  presi- 
dent when  be  had  the  chance. 

The  time  just  a  asn  t  right.  Gamer  says. 

Tnnmg. 

The  point  here  is  about  the  pendulum  swinging.  Count  on  it:  all 
the  characters  in  Woodward's  book   PosvelL  Armitage.  Game 
net.  Card,  ct  al   along  with  Woodward  himself,  and  the  Clintons. 


juare  in  the  Bush  camp  at  this  point  ;ire  the  people  who  wait 
patientJv  lor  news  of  the  discover,  of  W  M  I)  and  who  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  Saddam  and  Osama  were  one.  I 

people  whi  have 

a  new  line,  the  but  the  people  running  it  are  hopeless. 

What  Y  ling  the  troil* 

in  their  resolve,  is  that  you  can  continue. 
as  he  and  Nixon  did.  fighting  a  war  with  the  support  onl>  ol  the 
morons    there  are  that  many  of  them    for  a  lo:  I  n  the  pro- 

can  invade  Cambodia  <  ■  has 

alwij  A  in  raising  tl  I  can't  just  cut  ofl 

the  smarties.  see  them  a  or  in- 

stance. Chcne  |  idn't  Wl, 

the  troika 
boo/  talking.  tut. 


T 


he  third  a  nplicated  than 

pic-  must  pav.  blame  must  be  apporti' 
row  own ; 

avoid  blame  turns  against  vou.iActua.  'her  turns 

against  y<xi:  Woodward  reports  that  George  B  •  ding 

close  friend  and  f brmer  nationaJ-secu  i 
croft,  "in  'agony,  anguished'  and  tormented'  by  the  v. 

Rummy  for  instance     "enigmatic,  obstructionist,  devious,  nev- 
er know  what  his  game  is"  Run. 
describe  him)  is.  let's  fact  it,  dead   He 
Indeed,  as  Woodward  points  out.  he's  managed  to  hold  on 
because  intransigeri'  ntransigentlv  supports  him. 


11  S  KbblNGER  it's  got  to  be 
Kissinger;  who  tells  Bush  whal  I        »i  to  do  with  Chenej . 
Cheney  luidn  even  willing!)  take  the  tall. 


■ad  the  people  at  The  Sen*  Y'jrk  Timet,  and  Senate  Armed  Se- 
Cornrmnee  chajtrman  Warner  and  Senate  Homeland  Securitv  and 

CxnenimerMalAfIairvGjrnnTin«  -ping 

pour"  several  times  a  day.  at  least 


T 


he  interesting  thing  is  that  Bush.  C bene) .  and  Rumsiek 

their  "place  in  history*'  -as  all  the  other  pathological  ca- 

reensts  who  asranmd  them 

Hence,  Kissinger  in  the  Whie  House.  K  issinger.  to  whom  ac- 
aording  to  Woodward.  %  is  not  dear  "the  president  realh  knew  how 
so  rjtn  the  government."  is.  nevertheless,  "to  most  regular  and  fre- 
quent outside  adviser  to  Bush  on  foreign  aflaxrs  " 

'  the  outside  people  that  I  talk  to  in  this  job."  Cheney  tells 
Woodward. "  I  probabh  talk  to  Henr.  Kisstnger  rnore  than  1  talk  to 
■asbody  etseT 

m,  *  cannot  be  that  the  Bush  team  so  thoroughly  admire*  the 
■  ..   •.        _••....  ■■■.■■.-.    --..'      'ns 

»  no*  imnkeh  that  they  art  weD  aware  that  he  is  the  onh  primary 
ptajcr  m  the  Vietnam  Vk  ar  to  have  emerged  win  bis  reputation  not  in 
tanm  (indeed,  he  thrived  for  mam  years  and  stiL  it  seems. »  at  it). 
(fc  survived  the  third  act.  not  v:  meation  several  Woodward  books. 
The  saniarities  between  <en  are  stark.  By  the  end  in 

Ifenanx  the  TTicc:>  i-i:   he  na  run  ffhe  maters  and  breakers  of 
baddescrted  <ht  **;  Vv  "  anJIsmaagrrhadt    ?  on 
*fa  onh  bk  na :    -  I  irnwar.  w.   >•  .  .  nap 


din  using 
Scov  ;s  moral  guide.  Kissinger,  the  architect  of  the  blood- 

iest and  most  catastrophic  phase  of  the  Vietnam  War.  emerged  as 
well  as  be  did  (for  sure,  a  war  criminal  to  some,  but  U 
man  of  renown)  because  most  of  the  ill  will  got  heaped  on  Nixon, 
Y.  .  •  vac  the  contrast  gain  he  seem . 

human 

xon. 
Kissinger,  it's  got  to  be  Kissinger,  who  teas  Bush  what  he's  got 
to  do  with  Cheney. 

Cheney,  in  this  respect,  is  such  a  gift.  Born  to  be  hated.  He  might 
even  willing})   given  his  dvstoptan  pe-  ake  the  fall  I 

signs  -his  hundred  heart  attacks  could  be  the  gentk  I  ,t  it's 

dear,  the  svars  on  is  mistake.  (Since  we've  regarded  him 

president  anyway  we  ought  to  accept  hij  leave-taking  as 
ual  impeachment  and  rem' 
place  Cheney  as  VP  The  Republicans  go  w  ild  because  they  h 
presidential  contender  in  the  White  House  (likewise,  the  Democrats 
B^ghl  not  he  ,.  at  htapp)  ■■.  hast  McCain  s^ade-  K  l  «ch  **1  Ira-, , 
The  smart  >  -media  pendulum  swings  (or  at  least  hesitates)  because 
McCain  is  McCain  and  because  he  might  be  the  next  president  A 
big  conference  of  Arabs  is  convened.  McCain  heads  a  blue-ribbon 
defegatinn  to  Iraq  (Powel  comes  back  for  this),  winch  determines 
that  the  Iraqis  are  read)  to  handle  their  own  secui  and 

rtat  declaring 

And  Bush  can  go  Vj  China,  or  Son)  I 

The  end  in  Iraq  may  not  yet  be  near,  but  it  is  ordatr. 
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Govind  Armstrong  presents  a  specially 
prepared  dessert  drink  that  perfectly 
complements  the  rich  flavor  and  superb 
quality  of  a  TASSIMO  espresso. 

One  of  LA's  hottest  young  chefs,  Armstrong 
has  devoted  himself  to  market-guided 
California  cuisine  that  emphasizes  flexibility 
and  fresh  seasonal  ingredients.  The 
improvisational  variety  of  Armstrong's  cooking 
is  what  makes  his  approach  to  the  culinary 
arts  such  a  wonderful  fit  for  the  endless 
varieties  of  TASSIMO  specialty  beverages. 

TASSIMO  is  a  hot  beverage  system  that 
utilizes  different  varieties  of  pre-measured 
and  individually  sealed  T  DISCs  for  an  array 
of  enjoyable  options:  Bold  to  mild  coffees, 
refreshing  teas,  indulgent  hot  chocolate, 
and  real  milk  cappuccinos  and  lattes  from 
distinguished  brands  like  Gevalia,  Maxwell 
House  Cafe  Collection  and  Seattle's  Best 
Coffee®.  With  32  varieties,  every  taste 
is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfied.  Ideal  for 
entertaining  or  privately  indulging  the 
changing  tastes  of 
the  season,  TASSIMO 
delivers -a.perfe.ct  cup 
time  after -fimp 


jssimo.com  for 

eclpes 
e  about 
eties 


H 

1     brewed  TASSIMO  espresso 

1  tablespoon  chocolate  syrup 

2  tablespoons  whipped  cream 


1  teasr. 

2  drops  vanilla  extrac 


Stir  the  chocolate  syrup  into  the  freshly  brewed  espresso, 
whipped  cream,  seasoned  with  passion  fruit  puree  and  vanill 
Garnish  with  optional  shaved  chocolate. 


"offee  house  drinks  at  home? 

And  you  thought  your  life  couldn't  get  any  more  decadent. 


t-cup  freshness 
ry  time.  Rich  coffees. 
:hy,  real  milk  cappuccinos 
lattes.  Hot  chocolate  and  teas. 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 
vv.  tassimo.com 
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Karl  Rove  s 
Personality 


Split 


Armed  with  a  vast  new  database, 
White  House  strategist  Karl  Rove  has  carved 

America  into  ever  narrower  slices, 

sharpening  conflicts  that  drive  voters  his  way. 

A  lifelong  strategy  with  roots  in  his  childhood, 

it  has  won  him  fame,  fear,  and  even  the  toughest 

elections.  Now  he's  facing  its  limits 

By  Todd  S.  Purdiim 
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tThe  34  Steps 
n  the  five  years  my  family  has  lived 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  northwest  Wash- 
ington, our  neighbors  have  included 
the  secretary  of  homeland  security, 
the  executive  editor  of  77/e  Washington  Post. 
the  junior  senator  from  Texas,  a  former 
White  House  chief  of  staff,  the  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
of  them  has  ever  carried  our  newspapers  up 
the  34  steps  from  the  driveway  to  our  front 
porch  when  we  were  away  on  vacation  and 
forgot  to  stop  delivery.  His  name  is  Karl 
Rove.  And  I  know  that  he  did  so  only  be- 
cause he  made  it  his  business  to  tell  me. 

"You  have  the  second-most-expensive 
house  on  the  block  after  Don  Riegle."  he 
said  in  an  adenoidal  bellow  when  he  called 
me  once  about  a  story  I  was  reporting,  "and 
you  cant  pick  up  your  own  papers?"  I  have 
no  idea  whether  this  claim  is  true,  or  whether 
Rove  came  to  his  view  by  consulting  tax  rec- 
ords, real-estate  listings,  or  simply  his  gut. 
But,  in  a  single  sentence,  he  marked  me  as  a 
limousine  liberal,  associated  me  with  a  former 
senator  caught  up  in  an  influence-peddling 
scandal,  and  suggested  that  I  was  a  sloppy 
householder.  It  was  friendly.  Funny.  But  the 
unmistakable  effect  was  to  assert  control:  of 
the  conversation,  the  situation,  and  me. 

It  turns  out  that  the  man  who  helped  make 
micro-targeting  of  the  electorate  a  winning 
art  knows  a  lot  about  his  neighbors.  The  in- 
stinct for  categorization— for 
finding,  probing,  classifying, 
and  ultimately  harvesting 
voters  according  to  minute 
gradations  of  preference—has 
made  Karl  Rove  the  power 
in  politics  that  he  is  today, 
and  he  can't  seem  to  help  ap- 
plying these  methods  to  his 
own  backyard.  Most  people  pigeonhole  their 
neighbors  with  a  casual  shorthand:  we  know 
them  as  teachers  or  lawyers,  as  tall  or  short,  as 
pleasant  or  irascible.  Rove  is  different.  Talking 
with  him  one  morning  not  long  ago,  I  listened 
as  he  offered  a  household-by-household  over- 
view of  the  neighborhood,  its  residents  broken 
down  according  to  national  origin,  ethnicity, 
education,  political  affiliation,  and  career  his- 
tory. You  or  I  might  speak  of  "the  Joneses 
at  No.  42."  Rove  is  more  likely  to  refer  to 
the  Irish/Jordanian,  Princeton/Oxford,  pro- 
choice,  World  Bank-economist  couple  with 
the  vacation  home  in  the  Shenandoahs,  where 
they  keep  their  battered  second  Volvo,  the 
one  with  the  Rehoboth  Beach  parking  decal. 
I'm  exaggerating— a  little.  Rove  is  not 
quite  the  neighborhood's  Professor  Moriarty, 
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at  the  center  of  the  web.  sensing  every  slight 
tremor  of  the  distant  filaments.  But  not  much 
escapes  his  relentless,  wire-rimmed  eves.  Just 
around  the  corner  there's  the  family  with  a 
Soap  Box  Derby  car  that  caught  Rove's  at- 
tention last  May.  "Sir  or  Madam,"  Rove 
wrote  to  the  occupants  of  that  house  on  a 
White  House  note  card,  "i  don't  know  if  it 
was  coincidence  or  intention,  but  I  appear 
to  share  the  name  of  your  Derby  car.  May 
your  path  be  fast  and  true,  and  may  you 
arrive  at  the  finish  line  well  ahead  of  your 
competitors.  Sincerely.  Karl  Rove.  (Known 
in  early  years  as  'Rover.')"  Welles  Orr.  a  Re- 
publican lobbyist  whose  firm  made  the  car 


again,  in  the  midterm  elections,  for  a  Repub- 
lican Party  whose  president  has  become  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  and  polarizing  po- 
litical figures  in  recent  history.  Predicting  the 
outcome  of  dozens  of  individual  congressio- 
nal and  Senate  races  is  notoriously  difficult- 
much  harder  than  gauging  the  direction  of 
a  national  presidential  race— and  this  year's 
environment  is  unusually  unsettled.  The 
congressional-page  scandal  involving  Repre- 
sentative Mark  Foley,  of  Florida,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Republican  leadership  to  deal  w  ith 
it  in  a  timely  way,  are  dark  clouds.  So  are  the 
revelations  in  Bob  Woodward's  State  of  De- 
nial, notablv  the  assertion  that. 


"STRANGE  KID" 

Rove  with  Utah  governor 
Calvin  Rampton,  in  a 
photograph  from  Rove's 
1969  Olympus  High 
School  yearbook. 


sions  along  existing  fault  lines:  Hamiltonians 
versus  Jeffersonians.  Yankees  versus  Confed- 
erates, progressives  versus  mossbacks.  inter- 
nationalists versus  isolationists.  The  nature 
of  America's  strong  two-party  system  means 
that  the  electorate  almost  always  has  to  split  in 
two  (and  not  into  three,  as  in  Britain,  or  into  s 
dozen,  as  in  Israel).  But  there  have  been  mo- 
ments when  powerful  forces  and  charismatic 
figures  have  combined  to  forge  new  coalitions 
that  reconfigured  prevailing  party  alignments 
and  upended  long-held  assumptions.  In  the 
20th  century.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the 
greatest  lumper  of  all.  building  a  governing 
consensus  that  lasted  for  the 
better  part  of  50  years,  until 
Ronald  Reagan,  anothei 
major-league  lumper,  came 
along  and  replaced  it  with 
a  new  coalition  built  in  part 
on  disaffected  former  Demo- 
crats like  himself. 
Karl  Rove  has  always  been  a  splitter.  He, 
doesn't  have  to  think  about  it:  it  is  the  core  of 
his  being.  In  Rove's  eves,  everyone  is  a  micro- 
target.  For  his  note  to  the  neighbor  with  the 
sleek,  competitive  Soap  Box  Derby  car.  he 
went  and  found  a  stamp  showing  a  sleek,  com- 
petitive bobsled.  For  a  note  to  the  longtime 
New  York  Tunes  reporter  R.  W.  Apple  Jr..  a 
few  months  before  his  recent  death  from  can- 
cer. Rove  used  a  1976  stamp  commemorat-j 
ing  the  newspaper's  patriarch.  Adolph  Ochs. . 
Early  in  his  career.  Rove  became  an  expert 
in  direct-mail  techniques,  fine-tuning  just  the 
right  messages  to  move  just  the  right  voters 
at  just  the  right  time.  As  a  political  operative 
he  has  always  played  up  to  the  line,  if  not  over 
it.  He  has  always  found  villains— gays,  unions. 


during  a  team-building  retreat,  told  me  that 
it  had  indeed  been  christened  k-rove-r  in 
honor  both  of  Rove  and  of  Washington's  K 
Street  corridor,  where  lobby  shops  and  inter- 
est groups  have  their  offices:  the  name  is 
stenciled  in  block  letters  on  the  car's  side.  Orr 
was  naturally  surprised  to  get  Rove's  note, 
its  envelope  plastered  with  a  hodgepodge 
of  v  image  stamps  from  his  collection,  includ- 
ing an  eight-center  with  a  stylized  image  of 
a  bobsled,  commemorating  the  Sapporo 
Olympics,  in  1972.  But  the  main  cause  for 
astonishment  was  this:  ""I  kept  thinking."  Orr 
recalls.  "How  does  he  know?  Because  it's  un- 
der heavy  plastic  tarp  in  our  driveway." 

For  the  past  six  years,  Karl  Christian 
Rove,  senior  adviser  to  the  president, 
has  asserted  control  over  much  of 
American  politics,  guiding  G  Bush 

to  election,  to  re-election,  and  to  highly  atypi- 
cal success  in  between,  in  the  bitterly  contes 
ed  midterm  elections  of  2002.  He  ha;- 
so  one  demographic  group,  one  wedge  iss 
sometimes  virtually  one  block  at  a  time 
big  question  this  fall  is  whether  he  car 


From  the  beginning 

of  his  career  Rove  has  used  any 
weapon  he  could.  The  attacks 
seldom  bear  his  fingerprints. 


two  months  before  9/11.  Condoleezza  Rice 
brushed  off  warnings  about  an  al-Qaeda  at- 
tack, and  the  further  substantiation  that  Bush 
and  his  aides  have  not  leveled  with  the  public 
about  our  failures  in  Iraq.  If  protecting  voters 
and  their  values  is  the  G.O.P.'s  big  sales  pitch 
this  fall,  news  like  this  is  badly  off  message. 

But  substance  aside,  the  midterm  elections 
will  also  be  a  verdict  on  Rove's  very  methods. 
In  politics,  as  in  science,  there  are  "lumpers" 
and  "splitters"— those  who  consolidate,  and 
those  who  discriminate:  those  who  celebrate 
the  inherent  similarities  among  voles  or  vot- 
!.id  those  who  relish  the  differences. 
Most  of  American  politics  is  a  story  of  divi- 


trial  lawyers,  liberals,  elitists,  terrorists— that 
his  candidates  could  use  both  to  crack  the 
electorate  at  a  vulnerable  spot  and  to  define 
themselves  in  sharp  relief.  It  was  Rove  who 
introduced  the  late  Lee  Atwater.  his  cutthroat 
colleague  from  their  days  as  College  Repub- 
licans, to  the  first  President  Bush,  and  it  was 
Rove  who  played  a  decisive  role  in  turning 
Texas  into  the  solidly  Republican  state  it  is 
today.  As  much  as  anyone,  it  was  Rove  who 
made  a  once  implausible  governor  of  Texas 
into  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  2006  midterm  elections  could  well 
be  Rove's  last  big  campaign,  and  he  has 
been  running  it  true  to  form,  with  themes 
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and  tactics  he  has  tested  again  and  again.  "I 
think  the  strategy  is  completely  transparent." 
one  rival  Republican  strategist  says  wearily. 
"I  think  you  could  literally  have  written  this 
plavbook  in  the  run-up  to  the  war  in  Iraq.  It's 
a  sort  of  classic  leverage  play:  play  upon  the 
fears  of  the  public,  and  leverage  that  into  all 
the  policies  you've  got  that  are  unpopular. 
I've  never  seen  a  group  of  people  who  as 
consistently  try  to  divide  the  public  along 
the  fault  lines  they  already  know  exist,  rather 
than  try  to  unite  it  around  something." 

Up  to  now  the  strategy  has  always 
worked.  And  maybe  it  will  work  again,  de- 


We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation 
about  the  midterm  elections,  one  that  Rove 
had  resisted  for  weeks,  until  suddenly,  one 
Friday  at  summer's  end.  I  was  summoned  to 
a  leisurely  Saturday  breakfast  at  his  home, 
the  same  three-story  brick  town  house  where 
he  had  held  weekly  strategy  sessions  for  his 
staff  during  the  2004  presidential  campaign. 
The  menu  was  sliced  tomatoes  and  eggs  that 
Rove  himself  scrambled.  The  spicy  venison 
sausage  links  had  been  rendered  from  a  deer 
shot  by  his  17-year-old  son.  Andrew.  The 
coffee  was  fresh  French  press,  the  sort  of 
thing  Rove  might  have  mocked  John  Kern 


In  politics,  as  in  science, 

there  are  "lumpers 'and  'splitters." 
Rove  has  always  been  a  splitter. 


badges.  But  the  decorative  element  that  dom- 
inates everything  is  Rove's  vast  collection  of 
books.  They  fill  shelves  in  nearly  every  room 
and  are  organized  by  category  with  consum- 
mate care.  Every  subject  has  its  niche. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  Rove's  work. 
For  Rove,  all  politics  is  partitive,  and  there  is 
almost  nothing  he  can't  explain  by  slicing  up 
the  electorate  and  slotting  it  into  place.  Divide 
and  organize.  Divide  and  categorize.  Divide 
and  conquer.  As  a  College  Republican  in  the 
early  1970s  he  advocated  not  only  for  precinct 
organizations  on  campus  but  also  for  dorm 
chairmen  and  even  floor  chairmen.  He  was 
an  early  computer  nerd  and  number  crunch- 
er, and  as  a  young  Republican  operative  in 
still-Democratic  Texas  he  helped  develop  the 
best  voter  lists,  the  best  fund-raising  lists,  and 
the  best  political  database  in  the  state. 

And  always,  everywhere,  he  won  by  split- 
ting, using  whatever  he  needed  as  a  wedge. 
Rove's  opponents  have  a  way  of  ending  up 
not  just  bruised  but  bloodied,  assaulted  by  , 


spite  this  year's  unhappy  portents.  People 
close  to  Rove  insist  that  as  of  mid-October 
he  had  yet  to  see  any  especially  worrisome 
hard  data.  But  the  stakes  for  Rove  go  far  be- 
yond success  or  failure  in  this  one  midterm 
election.  He  has  a  larger  dream,  of  a  long- 
term  "rolling  re-alignment"  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  behind  the  Republican 
Party.  This  is  the  big  idea,  the  brass  ring, 
the  grand  ambition— the  equivalent,  for 
him.  of  what  "remaking  the  Middle  East" 
represents  for  a  neoconservative  hawk.  And 
this  is  what  may  be  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
If  it  does,  it  would  not  be  all  his  fault— look- 
ing around,  he  must  see  an  administration, 
and  a  party,  that  has  failed  catastrophically 
on  one  issue  after  another.  He  may  be  the 
only  senior  administration 
official  who  actually  knows 
how  to  do  his  job. 

But  if  the  dream  should 
elude  him.  part  of  the  blame 
will  be  his.  Today's  Repub- 
lican coalition— of  Main 
Street.  Wall  Street.  Easy- 
Street,  and  the  Highway  to 
Heaven— is  less  a  natural  alliance  united 
behind  broad  principles  than  an  unlikely 
aggregation  pushed  together  by  fear  of  the 
alternatives,  skillfully  stoked.  That  is  how 
Rove  has  played  it.  But  the  very  tactics  that 
have  worked  for  him  in  the  short  run  may 
long  run. 


II 
The  Napoleon  of  fasmoendo 

>rn- 

room  table,  the 

•r  a  referendum 
answe  lakingii.. 


r 

JL     n 


for  pouring.  Score  the  first  one 
for  the  N.R.  A.  and  the  other  for 
France— in  G.O.P  terms,  a  wash. 

Rove's  house  is  done  in  soft  silks  and  el- 
egant colors,  seafoam  and  other  pale-green 
shades.  The  long,  harlequin-tiled  kitchen 
opens  onto  a  leafy  backyard.  This  is  presum- 
ably a  testament  to  the  good  taste  of  Rove's 
wife.  Darby,  a  graphic  designer  who  once 
worked  for  his  direct-mail  firm.  There  are  the 
usual  Washington  trophies— photos  of  the 
Roves  with  the  famous  and  powerful— and  a 
vintage  picture  in  which  a  young  Karl,  with 
a  shock  of  pale-blond  hair  and  big  horn- 
rimm  glasses,  looks  more  like  Andy  War- 
hol th  i  Fudd.  There  are  unusual  trea- 
sures, framed  collection  of  vintage 
campaign  ribbons  and  political-convention 


what  used  to  be  called  "insinuendo."  The 
attacks  seldom,  if  ever,  bear  Rove's  finger- 
prints, but  his  enemies  usually  believe  they 
can  discern  his  fine  hand.  Rove  distilled  his 
basic  philosophy  into  a  campaign  memo  he 
wrote  more  than  20  years  ago.  in  which  he 
quoted  Napoleon  on  warfare:  "The  whole 
art  of  war  consists  in  a  well-reasoned  and 
extremely  circumspect  defensive,  followed 
by  rapid  and  audacious  attack."  No  one  has 
ever  proved  that  it  was  Rove  who  helped 
spread  rumors  that  the  late  Ann  Richards 
was  a  lesbian,  during  her  1994  gubernatorial 
race  against  George  W  Bush  in  Texas  (but  a 
Bush-campaign  official  did  complain  to  re- 
porters about  "avowed  homosexual  activists" 
in  her  administration).  No  one  has  ever  proved 
that  Rove  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rumors 
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that  John  McCain  was  gay.  mentally  unstable. 
and  the  father  of  a  mixed-race  child,  which 
circulated  during  his  South  Carolina  primary 
battle  against  Bush,  in  2000  (but  his  allies  al- 
most certainly  did  spread  those  rumors). 

It's  nothing  personal.  It's  all  in  service  to 
the  numbers,  getting  the  electorate  to  divide 
in  just  the  right  way. 

At  breakfast  Rove  offered  an  example 
that  illustrates  how  his  mind  works. 
Two  days  earlier,  the  lead  story  in  The 
Washington  Post  had  summed  up  the  White 
House's  fall  electoral  strategy  with  the  head- 
line BUSH  TEAM  CASTS  FOES  AS  DEFEATIST. 

That  same  morning,  the  Post's  op-ed  page 
carried  a  pungent  essay  by  John  Lehman, 
the  Republican  former  navy  secretary  and 
member  of  the  9/11  commission,  whose 
title  delivered  a  counterpunch:  "We're  Not 
Winning  This  War."  I  asked  Rove  whether 
he  was  worried  that  Republicans  might  be 
restive  because  of  Bush's  handling  of  Iraq 
and  his  prosecution  of  the  war  on  terror. 
"Not  really."  Rove  said,  as  you  would  ex- 
pect, but  he  then  launched  into  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  recent  Connecticut  primary, 
in  which  Senator  Joseph  Lieberman  had 
narrowly  lost  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  the  liberal,  anti-war  insurgency  of  Ned 
Lamont.  Lieberman's  loss  was  being  por- 
trayed everywhere  as  a  repudiation  of  the 


happens  inside  the  electorate  [as  a  whole]  if 
the  election  gets  crystallized  as  this  guy  says, 
'It's  tough,  it's  ugly,  people  are  going  to  die. 
sacrifice  is  required.  America  needs  to  win,' 
and  this  crowd  over  here  says,  'You  can't 
win  it.  Get  the  hell  out  and  we'll  live  with 
the  consequences  later'?"  In  other  words,  if 
even  the  bluest  of  the  blue  Democrats  split 
nearly  equally  on  the  question,  then  the  rest 
of  America  is  bound  to  break  Rove's  way. 

Rove's  approach  is  coolly  rational  (and 
never  mind  that  most  of  "this  crowd  over 
here"  isn't  actually  arguing.  "You  can't  win 
it.  Get  the  hell  out").  Polls  show  that  voters 
agree  with  the  Democratic  rather  than  the 
Republican  position  on  most  issues,  and  the 
Republican  coalition  is  far  more  fractious 
than  Rove  would  like,  with  social  conser- 
vatives unhappy  at  what  they  see  as  Bush's 
all-talk  approach  to  issues  such  as  gay 
marriage,  fiscal  conservatives  angry  at  his 
expansion  of  the  size  of  government,  and 
libertarian  conservatives  appalled  by  his 
willingness  to  suspend  civil  liberties  during 
the  war  on  terror.  Rove's— and  Bush's  best 
hope  of  holding  all  those  Republicans  to- 
gether, and  beating  back  Democrats  in  a 
country  that  remains  narrowly  divided,  lies 
in  the  tiny  handful  of  issues  that  most  sharp- 
ly epitomize  voters'  deepest  concerns. 

To  find  and  persuade  those  voters,  Rove 
and  his  associates  have  developed  a  potent 


lican.  In  this  way.  Rove  could  reach  out  to 
potential  Republican  voters  who  lived  in 
otherwise  heavily  Democratic  neighbor- 
hoods, and  who  would  once  have  been 
missed  in  get-out-the-vote  efforts  based  on 
neighborhood  or  party  registration  alone. 
When  the  campaign  learned  that  the  sit- 
com Will  &  Grace  was  wildly  popular  with 
younger  Republican  and  swing  voters,  es- 
pecially young  women,  it  larded  the  series 
with  its  commercials— 473  of  them  in  all.  It 
was  a  neat  trick:  the  Bush  campaign  man- 
aged to  ratchet  up  turnout  among  one  core 
group  of  voters  by  touting  the  president's 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
banning  gay  marriage,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attract  another  group  of  voters  by 
running  commercials  on  a  television  com- 
edy that  sympathetically  portrayed  urban 
gay  life.  It  was  another  version  of  shoot- 
your-own  sausage  and  Frencn-press  coffee. 


T 


The  very  campaign  tactics  that 

have  worked  for  Rove  in  the  short  run  mav 
work  against  his  party  in  the  long  run. 


Bush  administration's  policies  on  Iraq.  But 
Rove  saw  a  hopeful  pattern  in  the  numbers. 
Sizing  up  the  situation  through  the  eyes  of 
a  splitter,  he  explained  Lieberman's  narrow 
loss  in  a  way  that  came  to  seem  like  a  har- 
binger of  certain  victory. 

"We're  talking  about  a  pretty-blue  Demo- 
cratic primary,  deep-blue  Democratic  prima- 
ry," Rove  began.  "And  Lieberman  goes  from 
being  whatever  it  was— 16  points  behind— to 
12,  to  6,  to  3'/:,  in  a  matter  of  several  weeks. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  the  state's  electorate 
are  Democrats.  Forty  percent  of  them  turn 
out,  so  you've  got  about  14  percent  of  the 
state's  electorate.  As  it  gets  close  to  Election 
Day.  the  question  gets  to  be  'Do  you  want  to 
win.  or  do  you  want  to  lose?  Do  you  want 
America  to  prevail,  or  America  to  lose?" 
And  just  over  7  percent  choose  the  candi- 
date whose  Election  Night  was  punctuated 
by  calls  of  'Bring  them  home!  Bring  them 
home!"  And  just  under  7  percent  vote  for  the 
guy  who  says.  'Fight  and  win.'  Now,  if  that 
happens  inside  a  Democrat  primary,  what 


arsenal  of  tools  and  tactics  for  splitting  the 
electorate,  on  both  micro  and  macro  levels. 
The  micro  is  exemplified  by  the  vast  data- 
base that  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee calls  its  "Voter  Vault."  Rove's  protege,  the 
Republican  National  Committee  chairman 
Ken  Mehlman.  has  expanded  an  effort  that 
began  under  the  direction  of  Bush's  pollster 
and  strategist  Matthew  Dowd  in  the  2004 
campaign,  to  gather  detailed  demographic 
and  consumer  data  on  Republican  voters  and 
potential  Republican  voters  in  the  fashion  of  a 
consumer-oriented  business.  "We  target  voters 
the  way  that  Visa  targets  credit-card  custom- 
ers," Mehlman  says.  "That's  the  difference 
from  before.  We  used  to  target  them  based  on 
their  geography.  We  now  target  them  based 
on  what  they  do  and  how  they  live." 

In  2004  the  Bush  team  identified  which 
Web  sites  its  potential  voters  visited  and 
which  cable  channels  they  watched.  It  spent 
its  money  accordingly,  advertising  on  spe- 
cialty cable  outlets  such  as  the  Golf  Chan- 
nel and  ESPN,  whose  audiences  tilt  Repub- 


wo  years  ago,  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, the  Republicans  used  some  form 
of  these  methods  in  12  states;  since 
then  the  party  has  spent  $15  million  to  make 
the  database  available  to  all  50  states,  and  it 
has  trained  more  than  10,000  party  loyal- 
ists to  use  it.  During  a  single  week  last  Sep- 
tember, as  part  of  a  grassroots  effort  called 
the  "72  Hour  Program."  G.O.P  activists 
knocked  on  the  doors  of  one  million  potential 
Republican  voters  around  the  coun- 
try. In  theory,  the  Republicans  now 
know  more  than  ever  about  just  where 
to  position  their  chisel  on  the  great 
marble  block  of  the  electorate  so  that 
the  hammer  of  their  macro-message 
will  have  the  maximum  effect  when  it 
is  applied.  That  message  itself  could 
hardly  be  clearer— Democrats  will 
raise  your  taxes  and  put  you  at  risk; 
Republicans  will  lower  your  taxes  and  keep 
you  safe— and  the  Republican  Party  openly 
acknowledges  that  in  the  final  stretch  it  will 
spend  the  vast  bulk  of  its  money  on  negative 
advertising.  The  methods  may  be  sophisti- 
cated, but  the  theme  is  anything  but  subtle. 
Position  the  chisel.  Then  hit  it  hard.  There 
may  even  be  votes  just  in  the  sharp  and  con- 
fident cracking  sound  it  makes.  Clarity  gets 
attention.  "People  may  not  agree  with  you." 
Rove  said  at  breakfast,  "but  if  they  know 
where  you're  coming  from,  they'll  have  re- 
spect for  you  that  they  will  not  have  if  they 
think  you're  weak  and  indecisive." 


Ill 
Wizard  Without  a  Window 

emocrats  love  to  demonize  Rove, 
but  the  truth  is  that  many  of  them 
would  hire  him  if  they  could.  Senator 
Charles  Schumer.  the  New  York  Democrat 
who  chairs  his  party's  Senate  campaign 
committee,  is  emphatically  one  of  the  de- 
monizers,  but  in  a  backhanded  way  he  can't 
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help  giving  the  demon  his  due:  "People  think 
he's  totally  ruthless.  There  are  few  people 
who  have  come  along  who  have,  whatever 
the  opposite  of  elevated  is.  who  have  helped 
politics  descend  by  find- 
ing newer  and  nastier 
and  more  effective  ways 
to  practice  it.'*  Donna 
Brazile.  who  managed 
Al  Gore's  presidential 
campaign  in  2000  and 
has  shared  occasional 
lunches  with  Rove  in  the 
years  since,  says,  "I  get  blogged  all 
the  time  for  my,  quote  unquote, 
relationship  with  Karl  Rove."  add- 
ing, "Yes,  he's  hated.  Yes.  he*s  de- 
monized.  But  I  try  to  tell  people, 
"You  should  add  another  word: 
respected.'  He  knows  how  to  play 
the  game.  I  don't  like  the  way  Karl 
can  go  into  a  race  and  divide  and 
conquer,  but  he  has  a  maniacal 
focus  on  winning." 

Still,  these  are  not  the  easiest 
times  for  Rove.  His  belated  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  involved 
in  2003  in  leaking  the  identity  of 
Valerie  Plame.  the  C.I. A.  opera- 
tive whose  husband.  Ambassador 
Joseph  Wilson,  had  emerged  as 
one  of  the  administration's  sharp- 
est critics  on  the  Iraq  war,  hurt  his 
credibility  with  the  punditocracy 
and  with  the  special  prosecutor  in 
the  case,  and  perhaps— if  one  cred- 
its the  report  of  the  New  York  Daily  News's 
Thomas  DeFrank.  a  Texan  and  one  of  the 
best  G.O.P.-sourced  old  hands  in  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps— even  angered  the  presi- 
dent he  serves.  The  decision  of  the  special 
prosecutor,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  not  to  indict 
Rove,  and  the  recent  confession  by  former 
deputy  secretary  of  state  Richard  Armitage— 
presumably  no  fan  of  Rove's,  and  himself  a 
skeptic  on  the  war— that  it  was  he,  not  Rove, 
who  first  casually  leaked  Plame 's  identity,  led 
the  dean  of  Washington's  conventional  wise 
men.  The  Washington  Post's  David  Broder.  to 
declare  that  the  town  owed  Rove  an  apology. 

But  the  leak  case  was  far  from  Rove's  only 
problem.  President  Bush's  original  second- 
term  agenda— from  Social  Security  overhaul 
to  tax  reform— has  been  dead  in  the  water 
for  months,  and  the  president's  shaky  perfor- 
mance in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Katrina 
led  to  Republican  grumbling  that  Rove  had 
lost  his  touch.  Rove  has  also  been  grazed  by 
the  Jack  Abramoff  influence-peddling  scan- 
the  convicted  lobbyist  turned  out  to 
i  seven  lobbying  contacts  with  Rove 
-■  eai  period.  Rove's  executive 
.   ni  Ralston,  had  been  an  aide 
and  she  resigned  in  early  Oc- 
i  essional  report  found  she 
had  b  ciuit  between  the  two.  Earlier 


this  year  the  new  White  House  chief  of  staff. 
Josh  Bolten.  stripped  Rove  of  his  formal  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  domestic  policy 
(though  not  of  his  title  of  deputy  chief  of 
staff),  and  Rove  was  relegated 
to  a  smaller,  windowless  office 


authorship  of  a  re-election  that  was  in  fact 
a  team  effort.  Some  of  them  worry  that  his 
blunt  rhetorical  approach  does  not  always 
serve  the  president  well.  "He  pushes  the  en 
velope.  communications-wise."  one  former 
colleague  suggests,  "just  in  being  shrill." 

Mehlman  says  he  believes  Republicans 
will  prevail  this  fall— what  else  would  an 
R.N.C.  chairman  say?— but  he  is  quick  to 
note  that  the  three  elections  since  2000 
were  all  close  and  hard-fought.  And  he 
adds,  hedging  further,  that  this  is  the  sixth 
year  of  a  presidential  term,  always  a  tough 
period.  And  on  top  of  that,  he  goes  on 
there's  the  Iraq  war.  the  biggest  political 
challenge  of  all.  "We  know  from  history 
from  the  Korean  War  in  particular,  that  the 
American  people  judge  the  success  of  a  war 
by  the  previous  war  they've  fought,"  Mehl 
man  explains.  "So  World  War  II  made  the 
Korean  War  seem  like  it  wasn't  successful, 
because  it  ended  on  the  38th  parallel,  as  op 
posed  to  a  surrender  on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri. 
It  ended  with  a  cease-fire,  not  a  surrender, 
and  it  took  the  American  people  a  while  to 
figure  out  it  was  a  success."  It's  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  American  people  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  figure  out  that  the  Iraq 
war  has  been  a  success. 

I  asked  Rove  if  he  thought  Bush  would 
be  better  off  if  he  had  done  more  to . 
emphasize  the  grueling  realities  that 
the  Iraq  war  would  entail.  "I  think  he 
has,  frankly,"  Rove  said,  but  as  he  elabo- 


U 


Is  the  election  a  choice  or  a 

referendum?,"  Rove  asked.  "Were 
making  it,  as  strong  as  we  can,  a  choice. 


in  the  West  Wing,  a  few  steps  farther  away 
from  the  Oval  Office.  It  is  not  clear  how 
much  the  staff  shake-up  actually  dimin- 
ished Rove's  status  or  duties,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  he  remains  every  bit 
as  powerful  as  Bolten  when  it  comes  to  pol- 
itics, if  not  more  so.  For  instance,  Rove  ac- 
companied Bush.  Bolten.  and  Dick  Cheney 
to  Capitol  Hill  in  September  to  argue  for 
legislation  clarifying  the  treatment  and  trial 
of  suspected-terrorist  detainees. 

But  those  who  know  him  say  that  the 
changes  had  to  be  a  blow  to  a  man  as  proud 
and  prickly  as  Rove,  who  always  "gets  too 
much  credit,  and  too  much  blame,  and  he 
-  it."  as  one  fellow  Republican  strategist 
puts  it.  Since  the  2004  campaign,  there  has 
also  been  some  quiet  but  uncharacteristic 
grousing  bj  allies  of  Mehlman  and  Dowd 
that  Ro\e  ho  rides  his  staff  hard  and  can 
be  petn  al  times— was  too  quick  to  accept 


rated  he  in  fact  changed  the  subject,  as  the 
high-school  debater  he  once  was  would 
have  done.  He  spoke  not  of  grueling  reali- 
ties but  of  abiding  hopes,  summoning  the 
shades  of  wartime  leaders  past.  "Go  take 
a  look  at  every  one  of  those  speeches." 
he  said,  invoking  Churchill,  "and  there's 
an  optimism  about  ultimately  prevailing, 
which  was  there  in  all  but  a  handful— you 
know,  you  have  to  go  to  April  1940  to  get 
a  speech  in  which  there  may  be  the  hint  of, 
you  know,  the  night  is  descending  on  Brit- 
ain. But  there  is  an  optimism  in  Roosevelt, 
there  is  an  optimism  in  Churchill,  there's 
an  optimism  in  Bush.  There's  an  optimism 
about  winning  the  Cold  War.  I  mean,  very 
few  people  echo  Whittaker  Chambers, 
saying.  'We're  choosing  the  wrong  side, 
and  we're  gonna  lose.*  In  fact,  from  Tru- 
man on,  every  president,  with  maybe  one 
exception,  has  been  continually  optimistic 
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about  prevailing  in  that  twilight  struggle." 
And  that  exception  was  Jimmy  Carter? 
"Yeah."  Rove  said,  unable  to  suppress 
a  smile,  "and  I'm  probably  saying  that  be- 
cause I"m  churlish  and  small  about  it." 

IV 
"I  Say  It  Here,  It  Comes  Out  There." 

It  is  late  August,  and  a  knot  of  protest- 
ers are  gathered  outside  the  manicured 
grounds  of  the  Inverness  Club,  in  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  brandishing  signs  that  read,  re- 
publicans ARE  SELLING  OUT  AMERICA  and 
fire  rove.  Inside.  Karl  Rove  is  headlining 
a  cocktail  fund-raiser  for  Ohio's  secretary  of 
state,  Kenneth  Blackwell.  the  man  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  2004  election 
in  Ohio,  where  some  Democratic  partisans 
suggest  that  voting  irregularities  and  long 
lines  in  Democratic  precincts  may  have  lost 
the  state  for  John  Kerry  and  cost  him  the 
presidency.  Now  Blackwell  is  running  for 
governor,  and  is  his  party's  best  hope  of  re- 
taining the  statehouse  in  a  key  swing  state. 
Rove  is  in  his  element.  He  will  raise 
SI 65.000  at  this  event.  In  the  past  18 
months,  he  has  been  top-billed  at  more  than 
70  Republican  fund-raisers  around  the  coun- 
try, raising  more  than  SI 2  million— more 
than  any  Cabinet  secretary  or 
agency  head,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  all  the  money  raised  by  Bush- 
administration  figures  other  than 
Dick  Cheney  and  George  and 
Laura  Bush.  He  is  in  a  playful 
mood,  looking,  for  once,  younger 
than  his  55  years,  and  strikingly 
slimmer.  When  I  ask,  as  he  drives 
away  from  a  handful  of  reporters, 
how  many  pounds  he  has  lost,  he 
shouts  out.  "Twenty-two."  What's 
his  secret?  "Clean  living,  and 
avoiding  you  guys." 
(The  other  part  of 
the  secret  turns  out 
to  be  a  liquid-protein 
diet,  supervised  by 
a  doctor.) 

The  room  looks 
very  Republican, 
full  of  men  in  seer- 
sucker and  blue  blazers,  and 
women  in  summer  print  dresses. 
Blackwell  tells  the  crowd  that 
Rove  is  "an  ombudsman  for  the 
people  and  for  the  president,  un- 
afraid to  pulse  the  system,  chal- 
lenge conventional  thinking"— a 
man  who  is  "not  afraid  to  think  bold 
and  then  to  act  on  them."  Rove  counters, 
making  light  of  the  tools  of  his  trade  and 
vputation  as  a  mastermind.  T  know 
polls,  and  we've  got  sophisticated 
databases,  and  we've  got  the  Internet,  and 
television,  and  we've  got  radio, 
and  we've  got  direct  mail,  and  we've  got 


micro-targeting— we've  got  all  these  sophis- 
ticated things  in  politics. 

"But."  he  continues  in  a  folksy-foxy  tone, 
"politics  really  comes  down  to  a  little  expres- 
sion that  a  failed  candidate  in  Illinois  talked 
about  as  the  key  to  politics  in  1840.  A  tall, 
lanky  fellow  out  of  Springfield,  a  lawyer  who 
went  around  the  state  of  Illinois  practicing 
law.  wanted  to  serve  more  th,an  one  term 
in  Congress  but  didn't  get  his  wish.  And  he 
had  a  great  expression.  He  said,  to  win  the 
election  'we've  got  to  make  a  perfect  list  of 
voters,  ascertain  with  certainty  for  whom 
they  will  vote,  have  the  undecideds  talked 
to  by  someone  that  they  hold  in  confidence", 
and  on  Election  Day  make  certain  that  ev- 
ery Whig  is  brought  to  the  polls.'  And  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  it  right:  the  key  on  that  is 


triloquist's  act  of  the  brainy  Albert  Brooks 
in  the  movie  Broadcast  News,  who  marvels 
as  he  secretly  prompts  the  blow-dried  an- 
chor played  by  William  Hurt:  "I  say  it  here, 
it  comes  out  there."  But  it's  close.  "We're 
at  war  with  Islamic  Fascists."  Rove  says 
"Their  goal  is  spelled  out  in  the  words  and 
writings  and  savings  of  Osama  bin  Laden . . 
up  to  us  to  share  with  people  what  his  goal  is 
. . .  establishment  of  a  golden  age  of  Islam . . 
headquarters  in  the  Middle  East,  probably 
in  Baghdad . . .  humiliate  the  Western  world 
. . .  utter  destruction  by  whatever  means  nec- 
essary of  the  state  of  Israel ...  his  plan  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  battle  we're  having  in  Iraq 
. . .  central  front  in  the  war  on  terror." 

A  range  of  Islamic  scholars  and  national- 
security  experts  might  well  quarrel  with  the 


Rove  is  not  quite 

Professor  Moriarty,  sensing  every 
slight  tremor,  but  not  much 
escapes  his  wire-rimmed  eyes. 


RETURN  TO  OLY. 

Rove  and  his  wife, 
Darby,  celebrate  Bush's 
first  inauguration,  at 
the  Westin  Fairfax  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C., 
January  19,  2001. 


to  have  the  undecideds  talked  to  by  some- 
one that  they  hold  in  confidence." 

Rove  sounds  as  if  he's  winding  down,  but 
vaily  just  getting  started.  He  plunges 
into  a  vivid  i      licit  preview  of  almost  every 
speech  idem  will  make  in  the  weeks 

just  afte  or  Day.  o  tlining  the  Repub- 

licans' fa1,      mpaign.  It's  not  quite  the  ven- 


particulars  as  Rove  lays  them  out.  They 
might  point  out.  for  instance,  that  Iraq  is  the 
central  front  in  the  war  on  terror  because 
the  United  States  has  made  it  so.  But  Rove 
is  off  to  the  races  with  his  main  point,  and 
rather  than  running  away  from  the  issue  on 
which  Bush  is  in  the  most  trouble— the  war 
in  Iraq— Rove  leans  right  into  it,  hard. 

"The  Democratic  Party  insists  that  it  be 
taken  seriously  on  national-security  mat- 
ters." he  tells  the  Toledo  crowd.  "But  after 
September  11,  one  of  the  party's  leading 
grassroots  organizations.  Moveon.org,  cir- 
culated a  petition  that  called  for  'justice,  not 
escalating  violence"  against  Afghanistan, 
for  harboring  the  Taliban  and  harboring 
Osama  bin  Laden.  Now.  I  don't  question 
the  patriotism  of  our  opponents."  The  tone 
is  sad.  understanding.  "Not  a  bit.  These  are 
hardworking  public  servants  who  are  doing 
the  best  they  can.  The  problem  with  these 
Democrats  is  that  their  policies  would  have 
consequences  and  their  policies  would 
make  us  more,  not  less,  vulnerable.  In  war, 
weakness  emboldens  your  enemies  and  is 
an  invitation  to  disaster." 


"Don't  Believe  a  Single  Word" 

If  Rove  has  ever  displayed  weakness  to  an 
enemy— or  to  a  friend— the  occasion  wen 
unrecorded.  Even  his  wife  once  told  a  re- 
porter that  he  knocked  her  croquet  ball  so 
hard  on  vacation  that  it  made  her  cry.  Rove 
has  always  led  with  his  chin,  and  his  trail  is  lit- 
tered with  former  t  o \  r  i  \  i  e d  on  page  :  1 9 
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Chicago,  773.775.9755 

Occhiali  Eye  Glass 
Chicago,  3 12.255.1 977 

Clear  Vision  Ltd 
DesPlaines,  847.274.6203 

Assure  Vision 
Glenview,  847.724.2020 

Northwest  Optometric 
Harwood  Heights,  708.867.7838 

Marion  Eye  Centers 
Marion,  61 8.998.8537 


Bennett  Optometry 
Ann  Arbor,  734.930.2373 

Sussex  Vision  Center 
Battle  Creek,  269.964.9200 

Bellville  Vision 
Bellville,  734.697.6671 

Sussex  Vision  Center 
Coldwater,517.278.6303 

Acuity  Optics 
Commerce  Township, 
248.3604300 

Dr.  Marvin  Levine 
Livonia,  734.422.5855 

Eye  Associates  of  Michigan 
Livonia,  248.476.41 30 

Sussex  Vision  Center 
Otsego,517.278.6303 

Fox  Optical 

Rochester  Hills,  248.652.0600 

Associates  in  Eyecare 
Saginaw,  989.792.8686 

Roland  Optics 
Southfield,  248.358.2920 

Sussex  Vision  Center 
Sturgis,  269.651.2960 

Sussex  Vision  Center 
Three  Rivers,  269.273.2020 

Ecenbarger  Eye  Care 
Wyoming,  6 16-532-2020 


NEW  JERSEY 

I  Care  Eyewear 
Mahwah,  201. 684.9000 

Horizon  Eyecare 
Margate,  609.822.3655 

The  Spectacle  Shoppe 
at  Eye  Care  Physicians  & 
Surgeons  of  New  Jersey, 
Cinnaminson,  856.829.4973 

American  Eyes  Vision  Center 
Union,  708.687.3937 

NEW  YORK 

4  Kids  Optical 
Amherst,  7 16.362.0651 

Diamond  Vision 
Brooklyn,  7 18.85 1.7755 

Krieger  &  Podell 
Commack,  63 1.499.88 11 

Vision  Finders 
East  Rockaway, 
516.599.9300 

Stony  Brook  Vision  Care 
EastSetauket,516.751.6655 

1000  Eyes  Arthur  Rose 
Great  Neck,  5 16.487.3204 

Giant  Optical 
Hempstead,51648l.2020 

Eyes  On  The  World 
NewYork,212355.8494 


Hawthorne  Vision  Source 
Portland,  503.235.6639 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A-Boss  Opticians 
Braddock,  41 2.271. 4424 

Dr.  John  Boscia 
Easton,  61 0.258.6666 

Philadelphia  Vision  Center 
Exton,  61 0.363.8060 

Edward  T.Brajdic,  O.D. 
Greensburg,  724.838.7361 

Optical  Outlet 
Pittsburgh,  41 2.421. 9274 

Wyomissing 
Optometric  Center 
Wyomissing,610374.3134 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Dr.  William  Hundley 
Rock  Hill,  808.327.2020 

McGregor  &  Associates 
Greenville,  864.288.7445 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Vision  Care  Associates 
Aberdeen,  605.225.2020 

TENNESSEE 

Camden  Eyecare 
Camden,  731.584.7942 

Dr.D.L.Morman 
Germantown,  901.757.2020 

Johnson  City  Eye  Clinic 
Johnson  City,  423.929.21 11 


The  Woodlands  Eye  Center 
Woodlands,  281. 367.5335 

VERMONT 

Karin  Seidel 
Morrisville,  802.888.5272 

VIRGINIA 

Marrow  Family  Eye  Care 
Harrisonburg,  540.442.7742 

Dr.  Frank  Villa 
Lynchburg,  434385.8800 

Dr.  Mitchell  Corey 
Norfolk  757.622.3937 

WASHINGTON 

Belltown  Vision  Source 
Seattle,  206.728.7505 

WISCONSIN 

Morrison  Eye  Clinic 
Delevan,  262.728.2667 

Dr. Tim  Seifert 
Hartland,  262.367.6610 

Christensen  Vision  Care 
Hudson,  71 5.381. 1234 

Mercy  Walworth  Vision  Center 
Lake  Geneva,  262.245.2208 

EYEZ  LTD 

Shorewood,  41 4.481. 0868 

Badger  Vision  Center 
Wauwatosa,414.453.7020 
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Temmen  Advanced  Eyecare 
Mt.Zion,217.864.3221 

The  Bixby  Eye  Center 
Peoria,  309.692.0000 

Vision  Care  Associates 
Springfield,2l7.528.1010 

INDIANA 

Abrams  Eyecare  Associates 
lndianapolis,317.844.3122 

Adam  Brazus 
Indianapolis,  3 17.872.1 121 

Downtown  Eye  Care 
Indianapolis,  31 7.634.9909 

Vision  Care 

Indianapolis,  3 17.257.4444 

Vision  Quest  Eyecare 
lndianpolis,317.890.5548 

Michiana  Eye  Center 
Mishawaka,  574.271.3939 

IOWA 

Iowa  Eye  Center 

of  Optical 

Cedar  Rapids,  31 9.366.2020 

Wolfe  Eye  Clinic 
Corydon,  641.872.1842 

Eye  Care  of  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  5 15.262.1 094 

Eye  Care  of  Iowa 
Pleasant  Hill,  5 15.265.5322 


MINNESOTA 

Apple  Valley  Eye  Care 

Apple  Valley,  952.432.0680 


Optical  Studios 

Coon  Rapids,  763.427.8524 

Duluth  Clinic  Optical  Shop 
Duluth,218.7863138 

Vision  Pro  Optical 
Duluth,  2 18.728.62 11 

Fifth  Avenue  Galleria 
Edina,  952.922.1052 

Richie  Eye  Clinic 
Faribault,  507.332.9800 

Northwest  Eyewear 
Maple  Grove,  763.4 16.7650 

Uptown  Vision  Clinic 
Minneapolis,  61 2.822.5844 

The  Spectacle  Shoppe 
New  Brighton,  65 1.636.3434 

Viking  Opticians 

St.  Cloud;  320.253.1404 

Park  Nicollet  Optical 

St.  Louis  Park,  952.993.1 940 

White  8ear  Eye  Clinic 
White  Bear  Lake, 
651.429.3379 

Family  Eye  Center 
Willmar320.235.2020 

St  Paul  Opticians 
Woodbury,  651. 578.6952 


Eye  Solutions 

New  York,  2 12.349.8688 

Pride  Optical 

New  York,  21 2.227.9893 

Brighton  Vision 
Rochester,  585.271. 761 3 

New  Vision 
Rome,315.337.5367 

Ize  Optical 

Staten  Island,  718.948.9682 

Raymond  Helfand 

Staten  lsland,718.442.2727 

South  Shore  Eye  Care  Associates 
Staten  Island,  718.979.2020 

Vision  Gallery 

Staten  Island,  7 18.668.2222 

Watertown  Optical 
Watertown,  315.786.8064 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Doctors  Vision  Center 
doctorsvisioncenter.com 

Chapel  Hill  Ophthalmology 
Chapel  Hill,  919.942.8703 

Dr.  Steven  Moore 
Charlotte,  704.377.3937 

Dr.  Barbara  Ciampa 
Fayetteville,  91 0.484.71 39 

Optical  Illusions 
Franklin,  828.369.8285 


Eye  Care  Center 
Memphis,  901.382.781 7 

The  Eyewear  Gallery 
Memphis,  901. 763.2020 

Ballard  Vision 
Nashville,  61 5.865.0504 

TEXAS 

Advanced  Eye  Care 
Amarillo,  806.355.9536 

Austin  Vision  Associates 
Austin,  5 12.343.0406 

McCormick  Vision  Cenier 
Austin,512.258.2020 

Vista  Optical 
Brownsville,  325.541. 4561 

Complete  Family  Eye  Care 
Corpus  Christi,  361. 980.05; 
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Frisco  Eye  Associates 
Frisco,  972.712.1010 

Cavette  Eye  Care,  LLC 
Greenville,  903.454.8600 

Eye  Excellence 
Houston,  7 13.52 1.4442 

Fondren  SW  Optical 
Houston,  71 3.464.9393 

Berkeley  Eye  Center 
Huntsville,  936.295.2020 

Vision  City  Las  Colinas 
Irving,  2 14.393.3008 


CARIBBEAN 

BAHAMAS 

Eye  World 

Nassau,  242.393.8222 

Optique  Shoppe 
Nassau,  242.325.2386 

Palmdale  Vision  Center 
Nassau,  242.394.3585 

Pearle  Vision  Bahamas 
Nassau,  242.393.0930 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 

Dr.  Elaine  Campbell 
Cayman  Island,  345.949.2596 
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MOTHERS  BRACELETS  .jd&y 
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The  Perfect  Holiday  Gift 
For  Moms  With  Discriminating  Taste 

d(i-M/  Ham 


I  he  Most  Colorful  Nairn    In 


To  Order  Call  402-926-3479 
or  Shop  Convieniently  Online  at  www. elisailana.com 


E  R  S 

(.BY  CERINATE' 


Porcelain 


amies  sly 


-r 


NO  SHOTS*  •  NO  REMOVAL  OF  PAINFUL  TOOTH  STRUCTURE*  •  NO  PAIN  -  NOT  EVEN  AN  ASPIRIN* 


\ 


r  a  Perfect,  Natural-Looking  Smile — Painlessly,  Pleasantly,  Permanently. 


1INEERS  is  a  painless,  permanent  cosmetic  solution  for 
"ted,  chipped,  discolored,  or  misaligned  teeth,  unlike 
itional  porcelain  veneers  that  require  painful  removal  of 
itive  tooth  structure. 

1INEERS  porcelain  veneers  combine  a  bonding  system 
patented  LUMINEERS  technology,  the  only  system 
'en  to  last  over  20  years.  LUMINEERS  is  made  as  thin  as  a 
:act  lens  and  placed  over  existing  teeth  (even  unsightly 
i/ns!)  without  removing  any  painful  tooth  structure* 


Over  10,000  dentists  offer  LUMINEERS  and  the  number  is 
growing.  Ask  your  dentist  for  LUMINEERS  by  name.  Only 
LUMINEERS  is  made  of  patented  Cerinate®  Porcelain  and 
comes  with  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity. 

CALL  TO  FIND  A  DENTIST  NEAR  YOU 

i-877-LUAAINEER9 

586-4633— — 

AND  RECEIVE  $100  TOWARDS  YOUR  LUMINEERS  SMILE." 


LUMINEERS  smiles  for  special  occasions  with  gift  certificates, 
iterest  financing  now  available. 

LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  LUMINEERS  FROM  SATISFIED  DENTISTS  AND  PATIENTS,  VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE:  lumineers.COm 
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continued  from  page  210  close  friends 
turned  bitter  foes.  When  he  was  not  yet  10, 
in  Arvada,  Colorado,  he  spoke'  up  for  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  to  a  little  girl  who  lived  across 
the  street  and  backed  John  F.  Kennedy.  She 
knocked  him  to  the  ground.  He  has  since 
denied  it,  but  his  sister,  Reba,  told  journalists 
that  in  the  1960s  Rove  hung  a  poster  above 
his  bed  that  demanded,  wake  up,  America! 
Rove  grew  up  in  a  home  in  which  splitting 
in  all  its  guises— discord,  division,  duality,  de- 
parture—was the  default  mode.  Louis  Rove, 
the  man  Karl  knew  as  his  father,  was  a  geolo- 
gist, and  the  family  bounced  around  the  West, 
in  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  On  Karl's 
19th  birthday— which  was  also  Christmas 
Day— Louis  Rove  walked  out  on  the  family, 
and  a  short  time  later  Karl  learned  that  Louis 
was  not  actually  his  biological  father.  In  1997, 
Rove  told  the  journalist  Thomas  Edsall  that 
his  mother,  afterward,  largely  withdrew  from 
family  life.  When  Rove  was  in  his  mid-20s, 
she  would  sometimes  ask  to  borrow  money, 


conspicuously  lacked,  and  he  possessed 
a  hard-earned,  instinctive  empathy  with 
Richard  Nixon's  "silent  majority."  From 
the  beginning  of  his  career  Rove  used  any 
weapon  he  could.  While  working  for  a  U.S. 
Senate  candidate  from  Illinois  in  1970,  he 
pretended  to  volunteer  for  a  Democrat 
named  Alan  J.  Dixon,  who  was  running 
for  state  treasurer  (and  would  himself 
later  wind  up  in  the  Senate).  Rove  swiped 
some  stationery  from  Dixon's  office,  wrote 
a  flyer  promising  "free  beer,  free  food, 
girls  and  a  good  time  for  nothing,"  and 
distributed  a  thousand  copies  at  a  com- 


the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  concluded  that  Rove  had  won 
the  election.  The  chairman  at  the  time  was 
George  Herbert  Walker  Bush. 

Implausible  as  it  sounds,  some  of  the 
bad  blood  that  has  poisoned  Rove's  rela- 
tions with  the  camp  of  George  W.  Bush's 
onetime  rival  John  McCain  dates  back  to 
College  Republican  feuds.  As  chairman 
of  the  Alabama  chapter  of  the  College  Re- 
publicans, in  the  late  1970s,  Rick  Davis  had 
been  close  to  Rove.  But  then  Davis  dared 
to  oppose  Franklin  Lavin,  Rove's  chosen 
candidate  for  national  chairman  and  one 


Earlier  this  year  Rove 

was  relegated  to  a  smaller, 
windowless  White  House  office. 


and  from  time  to  time  would  send  him  pack- 
ages with  old  magazines  or  broken  toys.  "It 
was  like  she  was  trying  desperately  to  sort  of 
keep  this  connection."  Rove  told  Edsall,  until 
finally,  in  1981,  she  "drove  out  to  the  desert 
north  of  Reno  and  filled  the  car  with  carbon 
monoxide,  and  then  left  all  of  her  children  a 
letter  saying,  don't  blame  yourselves  for  this." 
It  was,  Rove  thought,  "the  classic  fuck-you 
gesture." 

Rove  never  turned  on  or  tuned  in,  but 
as  you  might  expect  of  someone  who 
went  to  a  high  school  named  Oiym- 
pus,  he  grew  up  determined  to  take  over.  He 
found  in  Republican  politics  the  promise 
of  an  order  and  stability  that  his  family  so 


mune,  a  rock  concert,  and 
a  soup  kitchen,  and  among 
drunks  on  the  street;  a 
throng  showed  up  at  Dixon's  headquar- 
ters. Rove  later  dismissed  the  prank  as  a 
youthful  misjudgment,  but  it  has  haunted 
him,  because  it  suggests  an  early  predilec- 
tion to  play  dirty.  Three  years  later,  when 
Rove  was  locked  in  a  disputed  election  to 
become  national  chairman  of  the  College 
Republicans,  Terry  Dolan,  who  supported 
Rove's  rival  and  would  later  go  on  to  found 
the  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee,  leaked  a  tape  to  The  Washing- 
tun  Post  in  which  Rove  and  another  Col- 
lege Republican  were  heard  trading  tales 
about  campaign  espionage.  Eventually, 


of  his  closest  friends,  with  a  candidate  of 
his  own,  who  wound  up  winning.  For  20 
years  Rove  had  virtually  no  contact  with 
Davis,  then  unsparingly  bad-mouthed  him 
in  front  of  reporters  in  the  2000  campaign, 
when  Davis  was  McCain's  campaign  man- 
ager. "Karl  has  the  thinnest  skin  of  any 
person  I've  ever  known,"  one  of  Davis's 
friends  says. 

Even  more  striking  is  Rove's  estrange- 
ment from  John  Weaver,  once  such  a  close 
friend  that  Rove  nearly  went  into  business 
with  him  in  Texas.  But  the  two  had  a  bill- 
ing dispute,  became  rivals,  and  at  some 
point  Rove  spread  false  rumors  of  person- 
al misconduct  on  Weaver's  part.  After  the 
2000  campaign,  when  Weaver  worked  for 
McCain,  Rove  virtually  blackballed  him 
from  Republican  politics.  Weaver  went  to 
work  mostly  for  Democrats,  though  he  is 
now  masterminding  McCain's 
presumed  2008  presidential 
campaign.  Weaver  and  Rove 
had  a  much-publicized  rap- 
prochement during  the  2004 
presidential  race,  when  Rove 
needed  McCain  to  campaign 
hard  for  Bush,  but  the  two 
have  not  talked  in  more  than  a  year. 

In  a  business  in  which  give-and-take  is 
the  norm,  Rove  is  strictly  a  disher-outer. 
He  is  never  wrong,  and  in  every  encounter 
I  have  ever  had  with  him,  he  has  contrived 
to  have  the  last  word.  Even  his  friends  say 
it  is  the  mark  of  the  man,  and  he  will  call 
back,  or  keep  a  meeting  going  as  long  as  he 
has  to,  in  order  to  get  it.  On  the  one  occa- 
sion when  Rove  has  been  in  our  house,  at  a 
large  party  for  a  New  York  Times  editor,  he 
stood  apart  from  most  of  the  crowd,  near 
the  bookshelves  in  the  living  room.  Only 
later  did  we  learn  that  he  had  pulled  out  a 
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volume— Bush's  Brain;  How  Karl  Rove  Made 
George  W.  Bush  Presidential— and  inscribed 
on  the  flyleaf:  "Don"t  Believe  a  Single  Word 
in  This  Piece  of  Trash.  Karl  Rove." 

The  book,  by  James  Moore  and  Wayne 
Slater,  recounts  in  fevered  tones  Rove's  his- 
tory as  a  rough-and-tumble  campaigner, 
and  Rove  cooperated  a  bit  in  its  writing. 
But  Slater,  a  longtime  reporter  for  Tlte  Dal- 
las Morning  News  who  has  covered  Rove 
for  years,  told  me  that  before  the  book 
appeared  "Karl,  of  course,  being  Karl, 
got  a  copy  of  the  manuscript.  Not  the  gal- 
leys, not  the  book,  but  the  manuscript.  He 
got  it,  and  he  called  and  said,  'Everything 


VI 

Rove's  America,  or  Applebee's? 

Rove's  books  fill  row  after  row  of 
built-in  shelves  in  his  house.  In  the 
living  room,  there  is  contemporary 
history  and  politics,  and  places  for  west- 
ern writers,  including  Wallace  Stegner  and 
Paul  Horgan.  In  his  study,  a  big  section  on 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War.  Another  whole 
section  on  Churchill.  Growing  up,  Rove 
was  not  the  typical  boy  next  door.  He  once 
described  himself  as  a  "strange  kid"  who 
morphed  into  a  "big  nerd,  complete  with  the 
pocket-protector,  briefcase,  the  whole  deal." 
He  still  uses  that  old  trove  of  stamps.  Books' 


Rove  grew  up  in  a  family  in 

which  splitting  in  all  its 
guises— discord,  division,  departure- 
was  the  default  mode. 


in  this  is  wrong.'  So  he  sent  me  10  to  15 
pages,  single-spaced,  that  he  faxed  out  of 
the  White  House,  of  corrections,  or  at  least 
observations."  Most  were  not  so  much  fac- 
tual corrections.  Slater  said,  as  "Karl's  ver- 
sion of  events." 

By  all  accounts,  Rove  has  been  even 
more  upset  by  Moore  and  Slater's  lat- 
est effort.  Tlie  Architect  Karl  Rove  and 
the  Master  Plan  for  Absolute  Power,  published 
this  fall,  and  he  evinces  mock  horror  at  the 
ludicrous  subtitle,  which  he  quotes  in  the 
portentous  tones  of  old  newsreel  footage.  In 
the  book,  the  authors  cite  friends  of  Louis 
Rove's  as  saying  that  Louis  was  gay  and 
lived  out  his  days  among  openly  gay  friends 
in  Palm  Springs,  where  Karl  would  visit  him. 
The  two  did  indeed  become  close  late  in  the 
elder  Rove's  life,  often  vacationing  together 
and  once  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Norway, 
the  ancestral  Rove  home.  Rove  has  told  peo- 
ple that  he  does  not  know  whether  his  father 
was  gay.  He  seems  especially  pained  by  the 
book's  suggestion  that  there  was  no  funeral 
and  is  no  record  of  burial  for  his  father.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  memorial  sen  ice  and  a  scat- 
tering of  ashes  in  precise  accord  with  Louis 
Rove's  wishes. 

"It's  nship  be- 

tween father  made 

good  late      -  ne  added, 

"Your  father  .'peo- 

ple close  to  >ou  who  I 
ing  of  gay  marriage 
sophisticated,  and  yet  at  th( 
spend  your  political  life  usi)  . 
as  a  wedge  issue  to  elect  pec 
has  done  that  all  his  life." 
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were  always  Rove's  solace.  Politics  seduced 
Rove  so  early  that  he  never  got  around  to 
finishing  his  undergraduate  degree,  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  but  he  is  an  autodidact 
of  the  highest  order.  His  knowledge  of  po- 
litical history  runs  wide  and  deep. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  after  the 
2004  election,  Rove  called  me,  full  of  zip. 
He  was  mildly  upset  over  an  article  I  had 
co-authored  about  him  in  that  morning's 
New  York  Times,  which  stated  that  his  role 
model  was  Mark  Hanna.  the  Ohio  king- 
maker and  businessman  who  backed  the 
career  of  William  McKinley.  McKinley's 
1896  campaign  had  pioneered  unusually 
sophisticated  direct-mail  efforts,  with  spe- 
cial appeals  to  Croatian-Americans,  and  a 
mass-produced  publication  in  Yiddish. 

Rove  said  he  had  not  idolized  Hanna, 
whom  he  described  as  merely  "the  Don  Ev- 
ans of  the  McKinley  campaign,"  referring  to 
George  W.  Bush's  old  oil-patch  friend,  lead- 
ing fund-raiser,  and  first  secretary  of  com- 
merce. Instead.  Rove  cited  a  more  intriguing 
idol,  one  hinting  at  grander  ambition,  erudi- 
tion, and  complexity.  His  real  hero,  he  said, 
was  another  McKinley  campaign  strategist. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  who  went  on  to  become 
Calvin  Coolidge's  vice  president  and  Herbert 
Hoover's  ambassador  to  Britain.  Dawes  was 
a  banker  and  utility  executive  who  shared  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  efforts  to  rebuild 
Europe  after  World  War  I.  ("But."  Rove  told 
me  just  before  hanging  up,  "I'll  never  live  up 
to  his  reputation!")  Dawes  also  composed 
the  music  that— after  his  death— became  the 
i  950s  pop  song  whose  opening  words  could 
be  Karl  Rove's  motto:  "Many  a  tear  has  to 
fall,  but  it's  all  in  the  game." 


Few  practical  politicians  know  more 
about  the  history  of  polarization  in 
American  politics,  and  the  swings  be- 
tween lumpers  and  splitters,  than  Rove  does. 
In  our  breakfast  conversation  he  rattled  off 
dates:  1820,  when  James  Monroe  became 
the  last  president  to  be  re-elected  without 
effective  opposition;  1860,  when  the  coun- 
try separated  clean  in  two  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  under  Lincoln's  leadership  emerged 
more  strongly  united  than  ever;  1896,  when 
McKinley  invigorated  the  Republican  co- 
alition by  drawing  in  formerly  Democratic 
working-class  and  ethnic  voters;  1932,  when 
F.D.R.  built  his  own  great  coalition;  1980, 
when  Reagan  helped  bury  it.  More  often 
than  not,  the  lasting  re-alignments  tend  to  be 
moments  of  coahtion-building,  not  electorate- 
splitting.  In  fact,  in  2000,  Rove  flirted  with  a 
lumping  strategy  himself,  arguing  that  cam- 
paigns based  on  wedge  issues  such  as  patrio- 
tism, crime,  and  welfare  represented  "an  old 
paradigm."  Both  George  Bush  and  AJ  Gore 
ran  toward  the  middle  that  year.  But  Bush's 
slender  electoral  victory  (and  indeed  his  loss 
of  the  popular  vote)  suggested  that  the  path 
to  re-election  lay  in  splitting— in  building  and 
energizing  Bush's  natural  base,  not  in  rallying 
suing  voters,  of  whom  there  were  thought  to 
be  precious  few  left. 

So  I  was  interested  in  Rove's  view  of 
where  the  2006  midterm  election  fits  in 
history,  what  other  election  it  might  resem- 
ble. It's  not  like  the  1974  midterms,  when 
Democrats  made  big  gains  on  a  wave  of 
post-Watergate  revulsion.  It  is  not,  Rove 
said,  like  the  1966  midterms,  when  Repub- 
licans made  gains  in  the  middle  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  He  argued  that  the  G.O.P.'s  suc- 
cess that  year  amounted  simply  to  a  natural 
pickup  of  close  seats  that  had  been  lost  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  1964  landslide. 

Finally,  Rove  allowed,  "You  might  be 
able  to  take  1950.  You  had  Republicans  as 
isolationists.  'Get  out  of  Korea.'"  In  fact,  the 
1950  midterms  were  a  classic  splitter  con- 
test, just  five  months  into  a  Korean  conflict 
that  Republicans  were  already  denouncing 
as  "Truman's  war."  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  campaigning  successfully  for  a  Senate 
seat  from  Illinois,  thundered,  "All  the  piety 
of  the  administration  will  not  put  any  life 
into  the  bodies  of  the  young  men  coming 
back  in  wooden  boxes."  The  Democrats 
kept  control  of  Congress,  but  Republicans 
gained  5  seats  in  the  Senate  and  28  in  the 
House,  presaging  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 
Republican  tide  in  1952.  Harry  Truman 
drank  so  much  bourbon  on  Election  Night 
that  he  was  visibly  impaired— the  only  time 
his  aides  ever  saw  him  so  affected— and  had 
difficulty  making  his  way  to  bed  aboard  the 
presidential  yacht  Williamsburg. 

But  Rove  registered  a  big  caveat:  Truman 
in  1950  barely  campaigned  against  the  Re- 
publicans, considering  it  beneath  his  dignity. 
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No  one  will  ever  accuse  George  W.  Bush  of 
taking  a  similar  approach. 

The  intriguing  question  this  fall  is  not 
which  party  will  prevail.  Given  the  number 
of  congressional  seats  that  are  considered 
safe,  neither  party  has  a  chance  of  win- 
ning a  big  majority  in  either  house.  "It's 
either  going  to  be  two  years  of  gridlock"  if 
the  Republicans  retain  control,  says  Ken- 
neth Duberstein,  the  last  chief  of  staff  in 
the  Reagan  White  House,  "or  two  years 
of  oversight,  investigation,  subpoena,  and 
gridlock"  if  the  Democrats  take  back  one 
or  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  more  im- 
portant question  is  whether  this  election 
might  hint  at  bigger  changes  to  come,  as  in 
the  1978  midterms,  in  which  the  passage 
of  Proposition  13,  capping  real-estate  taxes 
in  California,  coupled  with  outrage  over 
Jimmy  Carter's  signing  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal treaty,  helped  pave  the  way  for  Ronald 
Reagan's  revolution  two  years  later. 

Rove  himself  knows  that  this  election 
could  be  messy  for  his  party,  and 
he  takes  some  pains  to  insist— as 
he  always  has— that  the  Republican  domi- 
nance he  seeks  cannot,  by  definition,  be  to- 
tal. "It's  never  going  to  be  permanent,"  he 
says.  "That's  not  the  nature  of  American 
politics.  But  is  it  going  to  be  durable?  You 
know,  there  are  steps  forward  and  steps 
back  along  the  way."  He  notes  that  Martin 
van  Buren,  Andrew  Jackson's  chosen  suc- 
cessor in  the  1830s,  lost  after  one  term  (as 
did  Reagan's  successor,  the  elder  George 
Bush,  in  1992).  Woodrow  Wilson  won  in  a 
three-way  race  in  1912,  creating  a  Demo- 
cratic interregnum  in  the  long  Republican 
hold  on  the  White  House.  In  1938,  F.D.R. 
and  the  Democrats  suffered  huge  losses- 
governors,  senators,  congressmen— and  so 
did  Harry  Truman  in  1946. 

Rove  acknowledges  that  what  he  hopes 
will  be  a  period  of  Republican  dominance 
has  not  started  with  anything  like  the 
sharp  thunderclaps  of  the  Civil  War  or 
the  New  Deal.  When  I  later  asked  Rove 
to  elaborate  on  this,  my  request  caught  up 
with  him  on  the  road,  and  he  immediately 
composed  a  mini-treatise  on  American  po- 
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we've  had  since  the  1920s.  And  remember, 
in  the  '20s  there  were  no  Republicans  in 
the  South— literally  a  handful  of  Republi- 
can elected  officials  in  Winston  County, 
Alabama,  eastern  Tennessee,  western  North 
Carolina,  the  German  hill  country  of  Texas, 
and  scattered  remnants  in  West  Virginia." 

A  powerful  counter-thesis  to  Rove's 
comes  from  an  unlikely  source:  Mat- 
thew Dowd,  Bush's  pollster  and  strate- 
gist in  2000  and  2004,  who  has  just  written  a 
book,  Applebee's  America,  with  Douglas  Sos- 
nik,  a  former  senior  strategist  in  the  Clinton 
White  House,  and  Ron  Fournier,  a  veteran 
political  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press. 
"  Conventional  wisdom  suggests  that  2004 
was  the  first  of  what  will  be  a  series  of  'base 
elections,'  with  both  parties  catering  only  to 
their  core  voters,"  the  book  observes.  "Sup- 
posedly, there  is  no  longer  a  vital  American 
middle."  The  authors  pronounce  this  conven- 
tional wisdom  wrong. 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  country  is  a 
mix,"  says  Dowd.  "If  the  country  sees  the 
parties  only  representing  those  segments 
on  the  outer  edge,  the  middle  is  going  to 
get  more  and  more  frustrated,  and  seek  out 
somebody  who  has  some  ability  to  speak  to 
a  broader  interest.  And  that's  where  I  think 
we're  headed.  I  think  the  successful  people 
in  the  years  ahead  are  going  to  be  people 
who  in  the  public's  mind  bring  consensus, 
and  are  not  ideologically  driven,  and  have  a 
desire  to  bring  people  together."  Bush's  vow 


think  as  you  look  ahead,"  he  says,  "there  is 
a  continuing,  rising  desire  for  someone  who 
says,  'We  may  have  a  disagreement  about 
issues,  but  we  can  all  be  called  to  do  some- 
thing else  bigger  than  ourselves.' " 

VII 
The  Last  Hurrah? 

Practically  no  one,  including  Rove, 
seems  to  think  he  will  serve  again  as 
chief  strategist  to  any  presidential  can- 
didate. What  will  he  do  next?  He  has  taught 
in  the  past  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
friends  suspect  he  may  well  want  to  teach 
again,  perhaps  at  whatever  academic  institu- 
tion winds  up  being  affiliated  with  President 
Bush's  presidential  library.  He  and  Darby 
have  built  a  vacation  house  on  the  Florida 
Panhandle,  and  the  strong  indication  is  that 
it's  her  turn  for  some  micro-targeted  TLC. 
At  the  same  time,  Rove's  effort  to  reshape 
American  politics  has  been  a  project  of  30 
years,  as  has  his  friendship  with  the  presi- 
dent he  helped  elect.  If  Bush  asked  him  to 
help  a  candidate  in  2008,  it  seems  all  but 
certain  that  he  would. 

Rove  has  always  presented  a  complex  and 
contradictory  assortment  of  qualities.  He  is 
both  ruthless  and  thin-skinned.  He  main- 
tains an  insider's  aura  of  boundless  confi- 
dence, but  cannot  quite  mask  the  lingering 
insecurities  and  resentments  of  the  outsider 
he  once  was.  He  affects  disdain  for  the  press, 
but  hiked  up  34  steps  to  deliver  my  paper 
anyway.  He  has  shown  no  reluctance  to 


Skilled  operatives  may  triumph 

in  particular  battles,  but  victory  in 
the  larger  war  belongs  to  a  rarer  breed. 


in  2000  to  be  "a  uniter,  not  a  divider"  had 
seemed  to  promise  a  new  kind  of  politics, 
and  it  helped  inspire  Dowd,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic consultant,  who  had  first  gone  to  work 
for  Bush  in  Texas.  "It's  one  of  the  things  I'm 
most  disappointed  in,  as  you  look  back,  that 
it  didn't  happen,"  Dowd  says. 

There  are  many  reasons  it  didn't  happen, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  of  them  is  obviously 
Karl  Rove.  At  almost  every  turn,  when  oth- 
ers in  the  White  House  or  the  Republican 
Party  have  counseled  reaching  out  to  larger 
constituencies,  Rove  has  pushed  the  oppo- 
site course:  consolidating  and  building  the 
Republican  base,  but  no  more  than  that. 
Now  that  the  war  in  Iraq  has  turned  sour, 

d  with  public  confidence  in  Bush's  leader- 

badly  shaken.  Rove  is  sticking  to  what 

ws.  But  Dowd's  analysis  suggests  that 
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destroy  reputations,  to  cut  people  off  at  the 
knees.  And  yet  in  Ohio,  before  he  addressed 
the  country-club  Republicans,  I  saw  him 
stop  and  tenderly  take  the  arm  of  an  Iraq- 
war  veteran  whose  severe  injuries  from  a  car 
bomb  have  left  him  disabled  for  life. 

But  the  bedrock  beneath  everything  is 
the  boy  with  the  books,  the  student  of  his- 
tory. And  no  matter  what  the  results  of  these 
midterm  elections,  this  very  smart  student 
must  already  sense  one  larger  truth:  in  the 
great  sweep  of  American  politics,  skilled 
operatives  may  triumph  in  particular  battles. 
but  victory  in  the  paradigm  wars  belongs  to 
a  rarer  and  different  breed.  "Is  the  election  a 
choice  or  a  referendum?"  Rove  had  asked  me. 
And  he  answered  himself:  "We're  making  it, 
as  strong  as  we  can,  a  choice."  Choice  is  a 
small  idea.  Referendum  is  a  big  one.  Great 
re-alignments  have  always  been  a  lumper's 
legacy.  In  the  long  run,  splitters  never  win.  D 
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SPARE  TYRA 

The  portrait  of  Joseph 
Stalin  that  nobody 
seems  to  want, 
photographed  a 
London  street. 
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What  Christies  Wont  Sell 


When  he  decided  to  sell  an  oil  painting  of  Joseph  Stalin,  the  author  called 

Christie's-only  to  be  told  that  the  auction  house  had  a  strict  policy:  We  dont  sell  Stalin. 

Which  is  when  he  got  creative,  with  a  little  help  from  a  modern-art  star 


first  saw  him  leaning  against  a  wall, 
nonchalant  and  a  little  crooked, 
like  he'd  had  a  good  lunch.  I  sup- 
pose what  caught  my  eye  was  the  prosaic 
surroundings  an  old  60s  sofa,  a  ceramic 
lampstand.  a  If  clubs.  A  Stafford- 

shire figure  of  Rob  Roy  w  ith  a  chipped 
kilt.  "vol.  don't  really  expect  to  come 
Stalin  in  the  i  >f  a  suburban  house. 

It  was  one  of  those  cheap  a  where 

newlyweds  and  students  go  to  find  tempo- 
rary furniture.  I'd  had  a  good  iunch 
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By  A.  A.  Gill 

ft. 

left  a  bid  at  the  desk.  I  can't  actually  re- 
member how  much.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
perhaps.  And  then  I  forgot  about  him.  Two 
weeks  later,  here's  the  phone  call:  "Can  we 
please  deliver  your  dictator?"  And  that's 
how  I  got  Uncle  Joe. 

He  looked  bigger  in  my  living  room.  Six 
feet  by  four.  Oil  on  canvas.  Not  a  great 
painting.  Rather  flat.  A  bit  timid.  Inoffen- 
sive But  then  it  would  be.  Definitely  Rus- 
sian. A  copy  of  an  official  photograph, 
a  monumental  head  and  shoulders.  He's 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     EMMA      HARDY 


wearing  a  simple  uniform  of  the  Red  Army. 
It  must  have  been  painted  after  the  war.  in 
the  early  50s.  I  guess  for  an  Aeroflot  office 
or  an  embassy.  I  hung  the  old  bastard  above 
my  desk. 

Now,  I  know  that  Stalin  isn't  everybody's 
cup  of  tears.  Not  the  most  popular  or  inspi- 
rational face  to  greet  the  morn.  I  have  done  a 
quick  ring-around  of  other  journalists  to  find 
out  who  they  have  looking  down  at  their  key- 
board. Everybody  has  a  secular  guardian 
angel.  Discounting  family,  pets,  and  Ferraris, 
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I  was  offered  two  Bob  Dylans,  Byron,  Mark 
Twain,  the  Marx  Brothers,  Goethe.  Charlie 
Brown,  and  a  Pamela  Anderson  Playboy  cen- 
terfold. This  last  one,  surprisingly,  from  a 
middle-aged  lady  political  columnist.  I  couldn't 
work  with  any  of  that  lot.  I  couldn't  have 
Melville  or  Dickens  or  Vanity  Fair's  Dorothy 
Parker  looking  over  my  shoulder.  It's  hard 
enough  already  without  having  some  smug 
genius  silently  reminding  you  that  all  your 
mixed  metaphors  are  mutton  dressed  as  wolf. 
I  got  on  with  Stalin  because  whenever  I  ar- 
rived at  a  bit  of  block  or  boredom  I  glanced 
up  and  saw  him  with  his  benign,  twinkly, 
trust-me-I'm-a-cuddly- 
paranoid-genocidal- 
despotic-thug-with-a- 
mustache-that-could-get- 
you-a-good-time-in-any- 
number-of-70s-saunas  look, 
and  it  was  like  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  in  case  I  forgot 
the  real  bottom  line,  and 
why  I  wTOte.  Without  want- 
ing to  sound  too  Orphan  Annie,  it  was  a 
reminder  that  the  elbow  room,  the  loqua- 
cious pleasure  of  being  able  to  have  public 
opinions  and  a  free  press  to  print  them,  is 
not  a  given.  And  whilst  we're  here,  have 
you  ever  considered  that  if  churches  put  up 
fewer  nepotistic  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  more  of  Beelzebub,  it  might  just  stop  a 
lot  of  Christian  whining,  blame,  and  finger- 
pointing? 

But  all  good  things  and  bad  men  must 
come  to  an  end.  I  moved,  and  the  girl  who 
moved  with  me  forced  a  little  palace  coup. 
There  was,  she  said,  room  for  only  one  in- 
fallible demagogue  in  this  relationship.  So 
when  putsch  came  to  shove,  Stalin  was  out 
in  the  cold.  I  palmed  him  off  to  my  friend 
Nick,  who  has  a  big  house,  empty  walls,  and 
dubious  taste.  He  produces  West  End  musi- 
cals. He  thought  Stalin  was  chic.  Which  just 
goes  to  show  that  one  man's  gulag  is  another 
man's  camp. 

After  a  couple  of  years,  Nick  called  and 
said  that,  finally,  sadly,  it  was  springtime 
for  Stalin,  and  all  runs  have  to  come  to 
an  end,  so  it  was  curtains  for  the  Man  of 
Iron.  And  if  I  didn't  come  and  collect  him. 
he'd  get  dumped  in  the  street.  So  I  called 
Christie's  and  spoke  to  a  nice  girl  in  the 
Post-War  &  Contemporary  department. 
They're  all  nice  girls  at  Christie's,  even  the 
men.  Could  they  sell  Stalin  in  their  weekly 
bargain  19th-  and  20th-century  sale?  Yes, 
she  thought  they  probably  could.  Estimate 
of  SI. 500  and  no  reserve.  Definitely  no  re- 
serve. So  that  was  that.  But  a  couple  of 
weeks  later,  I  got  a  call.  Unfortunately,  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  sell  the  picture.  Stalin 
was  being  expelled  from  Christie's.  They 
could,  however,  recommend  Rosebery's, 
a  smaller  auction  house,  which  might  be 
interested.  I  called  back.  Really?  Couldn't 


we  talk  about  giving  him  another  chance? 
What  had  he  ever  done  wrong?  Well,  I 
know  what  he'd  done  wrong,  but  what  had 
he  ever  done  to  Christie's? 

"It's  our  policy,"  the  nice  girl  said  with 
a  steely  finality.  "We  don't  sell  Stalin."  You 
don't  sell  Stalin?  "No."  So  I  called  the  press 
office.  You  don't  sell  Stalin?  "No,  sir.  we 
have  a  policy  not  to  sell  Stalin.  Or  Hitler," 
she  added  helpfully,  as  if  that  made  it  less 
of  a  blow.  "We  don't  sell  Hitler  or  any  Nazi 
memorabilia."* 

So  let  me  get  this  straight:  You  don't  do 
Stalin  or  Hitler,  or  School  of  Nazi.  What 


Couldn  t  we  give  him 

another  chance?  What  had  Stalin 
ever  done  wrong? 


HEY,  JOE 

The  author  poses  with  Stalin  in  London. 


about  Mao?  Is  there  a  body-count  threshold? 
Is  there  a  murderer's  estimate  along  with  the 
money  one?  Eight  to  10  million?  Something 
of  that  order?  What  about  Napoleon,  Idi 
Amin.  Genghis  Khan,  Nero?  Is  Osama  too 
much  of  an  amateur? 

"You'd  better  talk  to  my  boss,  sir." 

"Hello,  can  I  help  you?"  A  nice  voice. 

Why  won't  you  sell  Stalin? 

"We  don't  sell  Stalin  or  Hitler." 

But  you  would  sell  Mao  if  he  was  done 
by  Andy  Warhol? 

"No.  Yes.  Well,  that's  a  very  good  point, 
sir." 

And  at  this  very  good  point,  a  lot  of 

*  Though  Christie's  does  have  a  policy  not 
to  sell  any  Nazi  memorabilia,  a  spokesperson 
later  claimed  they  had  no  specific  policy 
regarding  Stalin.  I  then  called  Christie's 
in  New  York  and  posed  the  same  question: 
Would  you  sell  my  portrait  of  Stalin?  The 
woman  who  answered  the  phone  repeated 
what  I  had  initially  heard  from  Christie's  in 
London:  We  do  not  sell  Stalin. 


thoughts  were  all  shouting  at  once  to  com 
pete  for  my  attention.  First,  how  patheticall; 
timid,  how  paper-thin  and  unconvincing  tht 
gauze  of  political  correctness  from  an  auc 
tion  house  that  has  dropped  the  hammer  oi 
the  loot  of  thousands  of  immoral  painter 
and  desecraters.  The  collections  from  pil 
laged  gardens.  The  booty  of  exploitation  ant 
genocide.  The  icons  of  collapsed  culture 
ripped  from  their  natural  homes.  Imperi 
ously.  the  great  auction  houses  have  offeree 
the  judgment  of  Solomon's  three  monkeys 
to  see,  hear,  and  speak  nada,  taking  thei 
middleman's  percentage  from  both  ends 
And  then  there  wa 
the  grudging  pleasure  ii 
the  fact  that  something  a 
banal  and  old-fashionet 
as  paint  on  canvas  coulc 
still  elicit  feelings  tha 
raise  arty  liberals  to  cen 
sorship.  That  here,  in  th< 
heart  of  the  highest,  mos 
whited  ivory  temple  U 
commercial  civilization,  lurking  just  unde 
the  varnish  and  whispers  of  aesthetics  an< 
expertise,  there  is  a  prehistoric  fear  of  th< 
image  of  a  dead  monster.  Like  a  shaman": 
cave  painting.  This  daub  still  has  enougl 
borrowed  horror  to  make  cultured  mer 
fear  its  consequences. 

And  finally  I  thought.  How  Stalin  wouk 
have  chuckled.  How  he'd  have  loved  the 
tingle  of  old  power  to  evoke  this  ban  anc 
the  tremor  of  fear  in  apparatchiks.  And  i 
was  because  of  that,  more  than  anything 
because  I'd  sat  underneath  his  glacial  gaze 
tapping  out  whatever  I  wanted  to  say  despit 
him,  that  I  wasn't  going  to  let  the  old  bastarc 
win  this  one.  So  I  made  a  plan.  And  then 
made  a  phone  call.  And  then  I  got  back  ir 
touch  with  Christie's. 

Look,  you  know  Stalin? 

"Yes."  said  the  Post-War  &  Contempo 
rary  expert  with  a  wary  weariness. 

You  know,  you  won't  sell  him  becausj 
he's  him. 

"Yes." 

Well,  what  if  Damien  Hirst  painted  hi; 
nose  red  and  then  signed  it? 

"The  Damien  Hirst?" 

The  same. 

"Will  he0" 

He'd  be  delighted. 

And  we  could  prove  that  it  was  him?' 

I'll  take  pictures. 

"I'll  get  back  to  you." 

One.  two.  three  . . .  ten  minutes  later 
"We'd  be  very  happy  to  sell  your  Damier. 
Hirst." 

My  Stalin. 

"Yes.  It  will  need  to  go  in  a  better  sale 
And  of  course  we'll  have  to  revise  the  es- 
timate." 

Of  course.  It  would  be  awful  to  undere^ 
timate  Stalin.  □ 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  L 

Brooke  Astor,  wearii 
the  emeralds  that  w 
husband's  last  gift,  ii 
her  apartment,  at  7 
Avenue,  in  Manhatt 
on  May  15,  1997. 
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In  Mrs.  Astors  Shadow 

Since  Brooke  Astor  s  grandson,  her  powerful  friends,  and  her 
longtime  staff  alleged  that  the  104-year-old  philanthropist  s  son,  Anthony  Marshall, 

and  his  wife,  Charlene,  were  taking  advantage  of  her  failing  health, 
a  New  York  court  has  removed  her  from  the  Marshalls'  care.  The  embattled  couple 

tell  their  side  of  the  scandal 


%  Fona  dark  evening,  military 
^—^  hero,  former  C.I.A.  officer, 
and  former  ambassador  to  Kenya,  the  Mal- 
agas) Republic,  and  Trnidad  and  Tobago 
Anthony  Marshal]  82,  sat  in  the  Midtown 
Manhattan  offices  of  his  attorney  Kenneth 
Warner.  Dressed  smartly  in  a  navy  blazer 
and  red  tie,  Marshall  war  waiting  for  his 
third  wife,  Charlene,  61,  to  arrive  for  a 
meeting,  so  that  the  couple  could  discuss 
with  Vanity  Fair  the  recent  lurid  press  sto- 
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By  A  ickv  Ward 

ries  that  have  accused  them  of  abusively  ne- 
glecting his  104-year-old  mother,  the  iconic 
New  York  philanthropist  Brooke  Astor,  and 
of  enriching  themselves  with  income  from 
her  assets.  The  allegations  include  forcing 
Mrs.  Astor  to  sleep  on  a  urine-soaked  sofa, 
skimping  on  her  medicines  and  clothes, 
and  locking  up  her  beloved  dachshunds 
in  a  room  away  from  her.  Such  images  are 
especially  startling  considering  that  Mrs. 
Astor  is  famous  for  her  wealth,  her  taste 
and  elegance,  her  good  manners,  and  her 


generosity  in  doling  out  nearly  $200  million 
to  New  York  charities. 

The  allegations  were  made  principally 
by  one  of  Anthony's  twin  sons,  Philip,  53.  a 
professor  of  historic  preservation  at  Roger 
Williams  University,  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
they  were  supported  by  giant  figures  in  New 
York  society:  Annette  de  la  Renta,  wife  of  the 
designer  Oscar  and  for  years  the  great  friend 
and  protegee  of  Mrs.  Astor:  another  good 
friend  of  hers,  financier  David  Rockefeller; 
and  former  secretary'  of  state  Henry  Kissin- 
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ger— all  of  whom  in  mid-July  signed  affidavits 
recommending  that  de  la  Renta  be  appointed 
Mrs.  Astor's  personal  guardian.  De  la  Renta, 
ordinarily  press-shy  in  the  extreme,  said  in  an 
affidavit  that  she  felt  that  the  Marshalls  had 
deprived  Mrs.  Astor  of  things  that  gave  her 
pleasure:  visits  from  friends;  getting  her  hair 
done;  fresh  flowers;  and  summer  stays  at  her 
Westchester  residence.  Holly  Hill,  where,  she 
has  told  people,  she  wants  to  die. 

Within  24  hours  of  receiving  the  peti- 
tion and  affidavits,  Justice  John  Stack- 
house  of  New  York's  Supreme  Court 
granted  de  la  Renta  temporary  guardian- 
ship of  Mrs.  Astor  and  J.  R  Morgan  Chase 
temporary  guardianship  of  her  assets.  Su- 
san Robbins,  Mrs.  Astor's  court-appointed 
lawyer,  had  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
Mrs.  Astor's  signature  on  at  least  one  codi- 
cil to  her  2002  will,  and  raised  the  issue  of 


whether  she  knew  what  she  was  signing  on 
two  others.  It  has  also  emerged  that  the 
two  latest  codicils  were  worked  on  by  a 
lawyer  with  a  questionable  past,  one  Fran- 
cis X.  Morrissey,  63,  an  acquaintance  of 
the  Marshalls'.  Morrissey  was  suspended 
from  the  bar  in  1995  for  an  unauthorized 
withdrawal  of  S960.000  from  a  client's 
account.  (Morrissey  was  reinstated  to  the 
bar  in  1998.)  Subsequently  he  has  been 
accused  of  ''undue  influence  and  fraud" 


,, 


in  the  execution  of  wills  of  elderly  client 
who  left  him  valuable  real  estate  and  art 
works.  (Morrissey  has  denied  any  wrong 
doing.)  On  October  13  a  settlement  wa 
reached  in  which  Annette  de  la  Renta' 
role  as  guardian  and  J.  R  Morgan  Chase* 
as  financial  steward  became  permanent 
Although  Anthony  and  Charlene  admittec 
no  wrongdoing,  they  agreed  to  pay  SI. 3: 
million  to  the  estate  and  also  post  sub 
stantial  collateral  to  cover  future  claims 


There  will  be  a  battle  royal 

when  Brooke  Astor  dies We  expect  to  get 

it  all  back"  says  Charlene. 


In  return  the  bank  agreed  not  to  sue  tt 
recover  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  asset 
it  believes  were  improperly  obtained,  anC 
other  legal  claims  will  be  put  on  hold  unt 
after  Mrs.  Astor's  death. 

The  settlement  may  calm  the  waters  fo 
now,  but  as  Charlene  put  it  a  few  days  afte 
the  settlement,  ''There  will  be  a  battle  roya 
when  Brooke  Astor  dies." 

Anthony  Marshall,  or  "Tony,"  as  h 
is  generally  known,  says  he  wa 
as  shocked  as  anyone  to  learn  o 
Morrissey's  unsavory  history  when  it  wa 
recounted  in  the  press  in  early  August.  H 
also  says  he  had  no  inkling  that  his  soi 
Philip  and  Annette  de  la  Renta  were  mak 
ing  accusations  against  him  until  the  cour 
removed  him  in  July  as  his  mother's  guard 
ian.  His  narrative  of  last  summer  goes  lik 
this:  "On  July  24,  I  was  up  at  Cove  En< 
[Brooke  Astor's  S5.5  million  Maine  com 
pound,  which  was  given  to  him  in  200 
and  which  he  gave  to  his  wife  six  month- 
later]  when  we  learned  that  my  mother  hac 
been  hospitalized."  Immediately,  the  couph 
flew  to  New  York,  where  they  found  her  ii 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital.  Tony  left  instruction: 
to  be  notified  should  there  be  any  change  ii 
her  condition. 

Tony  was  astonished,  therefore,  to  wall 

into  the  hospital  room  on  July  29  and  fine 

his  mother  gone.  All  the  flowers  people  hac 

sent  had  also  been  removed.  Ex 

cept  for  one  vase  of  pink  roses 

The  ones  he  had  given  her. 

After  talking  with  the  door 

man  at  his  mother's  building,  a 

778  Park  Avenue,  he  discoverec 

that  she  had  been  taken  the  daj 

before  to  Holly  Hill  and  tha 

de  la  Renta  had  organized  th< 

whole  operation.  (De  la  Renta's  spokesper 

son  says  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  tht 

removal  of  flowers  from  the  hospital  an< 
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CHRIS  "LUDACRIS"  BRIDGES 

Actor,  Rapper 

4 

Chris  "Ludacris"  Bridges  is  truly  a 

Renaissance  Man  for  the  new  millennium. 

The  one-time  Atlanta  radio  deejay 

moved  seamlessly  from  a  career  as  a 

producer  and  multi-platinum  recording 

artist— his  fifth  solo  album,  Release 

Therapy,  hit  stores  this  fall— into  a 

promising  film  career.  With  roles  in 

two  of  last  year's  award-winning  films, 

Crash  and  Hustle  &  Flow,  it's  an 

understatement  to  say  that  Ludacris 

is  having  a  fabulous  year.  "I've  had  so 

many  great  moments,  that  I  can't 

seem  to  pick  just  one!" 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  BE  FABULOUS?  In  Hollywood,  it's  more  than 

living  the  good  life— it's  about  making  an  individual  statement  of  style. 

On  the  following  pages,  Moet  &  Chandon  presents  some  of  today's 

most  exciting  emerging  stars  as  thefcAix  poetic  on  their  most 

memorable  moments  in  the  spotlight. 
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KATHERINE  HEIG 

Actress.  'It  gu 

As  the  song  goes,  she's  got  the  lo< 

But  Katherine  Heigl— who  stars  on  the 

ABC  drama  Grey's  Anatomy— backs  up  I 

stunning  beauty  with  brains,  humor,  and  st> 

From  her  breakout  role  in  My  Father  the  He 

to  her  recent  comedic  turns  in  The  Rinc 

and  Caffeine,  Katherine  upends  I 

notion  of  the  ingenue  without  forgett 

that  she's  truly  living  her  dree 

"The  first  time  I  walked  the  press  line 

last  year's  Golden  Globe  Award 

I  felt  like  Cinderella."  What's  up  next 

Hollywood's  emerging  "It  gir 

A  leading  role  in  the  highly  anticip? 

Judd  Apatow  comedy  Knocked  i 
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TROY  GARITY 

ylcfor,  Activist 

A  classically  trained  actor  with  an 

activist  heart  of  gold,  Troy  Garity  is  not  your 

typical  Hollywood  star-on-the-rise. 

He  has  a  knack  for  choosing  films  that 

thoughtfully  showcase  his  skill;  indeed,  his 

turn  as  a  tragic  soldier  in  love  in  A  Soldier's  Girl 

earned  him  a  Golden  Globe  nomination. 

Combine  that  with  the  foundation  he  operates, 

Homies  Unidos— a  nonprofit  committed  to 

developing  alternatives  to  youth  violence 

and  drugs— and  you  have  an  artist  who's 

as  dedicated  to  his  cause  as  he  is  to  his  craft. 

Even  his  most  memorable  moment  underscores 

his  unpretentious  nature:  "My  most 

fabulous  moment  was  being  nominated  for 

a  Golden  Globe. ..and  losing  to  Al  Pacino." 

Troy  will  next  be  seen  this  March  in  the 

Fox  Searchlight  film,  Sunshine,  from 

acclaimed  director  Danny  Boyle. 
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that  she  did  not  go  there  that  day.) 
Ton>  drove  out  to  Holly  Hill  with 
his  wife.  En  route  Charlene,  who 
has  short  ash-blond  hair,  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  one 
of  her  daughters,  in  Maine. 
The  daughter  was  pregnant, 
and  she  said  the  stress  of  be- 
ing pestered  by  the  press  had 
made  her  cramp  and  spot 
blood.  Her  mother  advised 
her  to  get  to  a  hospital  im- 
mediately. At  the  gates  of 
Holly  Hill,  the  press  was 
waiting,  and  flashbulbs 
popped  as  Tony  and  Char- 
lene asked  permission  to  be 
let  into  his  mother's  house. 
There  they  encountered  several 
staff  they  had  fired,  including  Chris 
Ely,  the  chief  butler,  who  had  given 
an  affidavit  supporting  Philip's  alle- 
gations. The  couple  went  into  Mrs. 
Astor's  sunroom.  where  Philip,  tall  and  thin 
like  his  father,  greeted  them.  Unlike  his  fa- 
ther, Philip  prefers  casual  attire— T-shirts, 
sandals,  and  shapeless  slacks.  Tony  says 
Philip  patted  his  leg.  "Ordinarily  it  would 
have  been  a  gesture  of  sympathy,  courage," 
Tony  says.  "[But  under  the  circumstances]  it 
made  me  want  to ..."  He  trails  off.  his  eyes 
blazing  with  fury. 

Father  and  son  had  seen  each  other  only 
a  handful  of  times  over  the  past  decade. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  Philip's  twin 
brother's  wedding  in  Vermont  in  1995,  Tony 

:laims,  Philip  had  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered, "You  know  the  annual  gift  a  father  can 

;ive  a  son  has  been  raised  from  $10,000  to 
SI  1.000."  (Philip  says,  "I  certainly  wouldn't 
have  said  this,  especially  since  he  has  never 
given  me  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 


**< 


"Cove  End  was  given  to 

Tony  on  the  understanding  it  would  be 
passed  on  to  his  children,"  says  a  friend. 


ars  for  birthdays  or  Christmas,  so  I 
vvouldn't  expect  it.")  Tony  also  claims 
hat  Philip  later  asked  what  was  in 
lis  grandmother's  will  for  him,  to 
which  Tony  replied  a  minimum  of  a 
million  dollars.  After  that,  Tony  says. 
Philip  "acted  strangely"  and  broke 
ff  all  contact.  According  to  Philip, 
le  met  with  his  father  and  Charlene 
n  2004.  When  discussions  came  to 
VIrs.  Astor's  will,  Charlene  stepped 
n  to  do  the  talking.  "Charlene  said 
hat  my  grandmother  had  originally 
eft  Alec  [Philip's  twin  brother]  and 


me  $10,000  each."  She  then  informed  Philip 
that  his  father  had  been  able  to  change  Mrs. 
Astor's  will  so  that  he  and  his  brother  would 
get  a  million  dollars  each.  Philip  wonders, 
"How  could  my  father  have  changed  my 
grandmother's  will,  especially  since  she  was 
clearly  not  capable  of  making  such  decisions 
on  her  own? 

"This  was  particularly  amazing,"  he 
continues,  "since,  in  early  2001,  my  father 
told  me  that  my  grandmother  had  been  di- 
agnosed with  Alzheimer's,  a  fact  he  had 
also  shared  with  my  grandmother's  lawyer, 
butler,  and  then  secretary."  (The  Marshalls 
say  that  Astor  was  never  diagnosed  with 
Alzheimer's.) 

"If  my  goal  were  to  inherit  money,"  Phil- 
ip adds,  "I  would  have  never  instigated  this 
petition.  I  risk  a  lot  in  doing  so,  including  be- 
ing cut  off  by  my  father." 

According  to  one  person  who  knows 
him.  Tony  is  a  bit  of  a  Prince 
Charles-like  figure,  who  has  lived 
in  the  shadow  of  his  formidable  mother. 
(Tony  says,  "I  was  purposefully  in  her 
shadow  when  it  came  to  the  foundation, 
but  otherwise  not  at  all.")  About  two  years 
ago,  after  her  health  declined  dramatically, 
he  decided  to  take  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  Around  that  time  her 
will  was  amended  so  that  he  would 
inherit  almost  all  of  her  assets. 
(Tony  says,  "My  mother  ran  her 
own  staff  and  affairs  until  2004, 
but  in  the  last  two  years  she  got 
more  infirm  physically  and,  as  her 
power  of  attorney  and  son.  I  have 
jj|     had  to  help  her") 

Furthermore,  it  was  reported 
this  summer,  a  painting  that  was 
perhaps  Mrs.  Astor's  most  prized 
possession.  Childe  Hassam's  Flags, 
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Fifth  Avenue,  which  she  had  bought  in  1970 
for  $172,010  and  which  hung  above  the 
fireplace  in  the  library  of  her  Park  Avenue 
apartment,  had  been  sold  by  Tony  for  $10 
million  in  2002.  He  took  a  $2  million  "com- 
mission" on  the  sale  and  says  his  mother  au- 
thorized him  to  proceed  with  it. 

The  New  York  tabloids  had  a  field  day 
alleging  that  Marshall's  bad  behavior  had 
been  egged  on  by  Charlene.  the  former 
wife  of  an  Episcopalian  minister.  She  has 
been  portrayed  as  a  greedy,  gaudy  creature, 
even  referred  to  as  "Lady  Macbeth."  and 
she  drew  sharp  criticism  for  wearing  her 
mother-in-law's  dazzling  emerald  necklace 
to  the  2003  Tony  Awards. 

Since  the  story  broke.  Tony  says,  he  and 
his  wife  have  received  death  threats  and 
horrible  phone  calls  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  New  York 
Post's  Cindy  Adams 
sent  them  a  copy  of 


a  column  she  wrote  criticizing  them,  they 
claim,  over  which  she  scrawled  "'thieves." 
(Adams  flatly  denies  this.)  Tony  found  him- 
self locked  out  of  his  offices  in  his  mother's 
apartment  and  had  to  go  to  court  to  obtain 
access  to  his  own  computer. 

When  Charlene,  dressed  simply  in  a 
black  sweater  and  pencil  skirt,  finally  ar- 
rived for  our  interview,  apologizing  that  she 
had  been  stuck  in  other  meetings,  her  eyes 
were  red.  and  she  was  clearly  distraught. 
She  ignored  everyone  else  in  the  room 
and  made  straight  for  her  husband,  who 


(.(.1 


leapt  up  to  hug  her.  "I  love  you,"  he  said. 
"You've  had  a  really  hard  day.  I  can  tell." 
She  nodded.  Tony  turned  to  me.  and  with 
pride  in  his  voice  that  one  seldom  hears  in 
a  man  who  has  been  married  to  the  same 
woman  for  17  years,  he  said,  "1  would  like 
you  to  meet  my  wife,  Charlene." 


B 


eing  a  Wasp,  we  don't  talk  about 
these  things."  says  Carter  Peabody, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Astor  family's. 
He  did,  however,  say  that  he  liked  Tony 
Marshall  and  really  could  not  understand 


I  was  wounded  in 

Iwo  Jima ...  but  the  wounds  Philip  inflicted 
on  me  will  never  heal,"  says  Tony. 


how  this  mess  had  come  to  be.  It  was  a 
sentiment  shared  by  many  in  his  set. 

At  the  center  of  it  all  is  Brooke  Astor, 
the  philanthropic  doyenne  of  New  York 
society  for  the  past  four  decades.  Her  only 
real  rival  was  Jackie  Onassis's  great  friend 
Jayne  Wrightsman.  87,  who  by  compari- 
son is  considered  something  of  a  light- 
weight in  that  she  gives  mostly  to  a  few 
select  arts  institutions,  such  as  the  Her- 
mitage and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  The  Astor  Foundation  under  Brooke, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  hundreds  of 
worthy  causes,  such  as  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless.  Dressed  in  her  trademark  hat, 
gloves,  and  pearls.  Mrs.  Astor  personally 
visited  all  those  institutions  to  which  her 
foundation  gave  money,  and  the  people 
involved  with  them  usually  took  that  as  a 
great  compliment. 

Brooke  Astor  was,  however,  also  a 
narcissist,  obsessed  with  fashion  and  her 
own  image,  and  a  self-confessed  lousy 
mother.  Her  1980  memoir,  Footprints,  is 
remarkable  in  many  aspects,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  how  little  it  mentions  her  only 
child.  She  herself  was  an  only  child,  raised 
in  Beijing,  where  her  father,  John  Russell, 
was  a  Marine  officer.  The  family  was  not 
rich,  but  they  were  genteel,  and  she  never 
knew  life  without  a  staff.  Tony  was  the 
product  of  an  unhappy  first  marriage, 
entered  into  when  Brooke  was  only  16, 
to  Dryden  Kuser,  a  Princeton  grad  who 
came  from  what  Brooke's  mother  called 
a  "nouveau  riche"  family.  After  Dryden 
displayed  problems  with  alcohol  and 
philandering,  Brooke  divorced  him.  but 
continued  to  live  a  comfortable  lifestyle, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  her  mother-in- 
law— though,  she  notes  wryly  in  her  autobi- 
ography, had  she  been  older  and  less  naive 
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she  might  have  thought  about  ask- 
ing for  more  in  the  settlement. 

She  soon  met  a  married  stock- 
broker, Charles  "Buddie"  Mar- 
shall. 12  years  her  senior.  In  her 
memoir  she  wrote  that  she  cut 
off  all  contact  with  Buddie  for 
two  years  on  her  father's  advice 
because  Buddie  was  married  with 
two  children.  Ivan  Obolensky,  82, 
from  a  famous  Russian  aris- 
tocratic family  and  also  an 
Astor  nephew,  says.  ""[Bud- 
die's wife]  Alice  was  no  ball 
of  fire  and  Brooke  swiped 
him  away." 

Brooke  and  Buddie  mar- 
ried in  1932  and  made  their 
home  in  a  Manhattan  pent- 
house at  10  Gracie  Square 
and  later  in  Tyringham.  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  Berkshires. 
Brooke  took  a  job  at  House  & 
Garden  magazine,  where  one 
of  her  great  pleasures  was 
styling  places  that  seemed  gloomy  and 
hopeless.  The  couple  also  bought  a  castello 
in  Italy  and  spent  much  time  touring  Eu- 
rope. Brooke  recalled  that  Tony,  who  later 
adopted  his  stepfather's  surname,  was  some- 
times present  on  such  travels,  and  when  he 
was  11,  he  was  sent  to  boarding  school. 
At  17,  Tony  signed  up  to  join  the  Marines 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Battle  of 
Iwo  Jima.  "Most  of  his  colleagues  did  not 
survive  that  fight,"  says  one  of  his  friends. 
Tony  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart,  among 
other  medals. 


"Being  a  Wasp,  we  dont  talk 

about  these  things,"  says  Carter  Peabody. 


In  1952,  Buddie  Marshall  suddenly 
died,  at  age  62.  Brooke  wrote  that  she 
dealt  with  her  grief  by  keeping  busy, 
but  her  finances  were  shaky,  and  she  knew 
she  would  have  to  sell  the  Tyringham 
house.  Within  a  year,  however,  she  had 
married  the  very  wealthy  Vincent  Astor, 
who  proposed  while  he  was  still  married 
to  his  second  wife.  Obolensky  describes 
Brooke's  appeal  to  Vincent:  "She  was 
cheery.  She  had  a  penchant  for  whistling. 
She'd  go  around  the  party,  and  she  was  a 
great  whistler.  Unbelievable.  She'd  whistle 
iieder.  She  was  very  cultured,  and  she  was 
..  And  she'd  giggle.  It  was  exactly 
what  a  lugubrious,  difficult  man  [like  Vin- 
cent Astor]  lik 

Vincent,  the  son  of  millionaire  inventor 
John  Jacob  Astor  IV.  had  multiplied  his 
sizable  inheritance  through  investing  in  real 


estate  and  various  other  business  ventures, 
including  Newsweek  magazine.  Brooke  ad- 
mitted that  the  marriage,  which  lasted  five 
and  a  half  years,  until  Vincent's  death  in 
1959,  was  not  without  its  hardships.  Vin- 
cent, who  suffered  from  cardiac  disease,  was 
willful  and  possessive.  "Soon  after  we  were 
married.  I  discovered  that  Vincent  was  ex- 
tremely jealous.  He  was  jealous  of  my  old 

friends I  lost  many  fr  ends  forever,"  she 

recalled.  "Worst  of  all,  he  was  jealous  of 
Tony.  Tony  was  not  happy  in  his  own  life  at 
that  time,  so  this  was  very  hard  on  me." 
When  Vincent  died,  though,  a  new  world 
opened  up  for  her.  He  left  S60  million  to 
the  Vincent  Astor  charitable  foundation, 
of  which  Brooke  would  be  president.  An- 
other S60  million  made  up  the  Vincent  As- 
tor Ti  st,  which  he  designated  for  her  life 
benefit.  She  c<  uld  do  with  it  as  she  pleased 


and  she  had  "general  power 
of  appointment."  meaning 
she  could  leave  it  to  anyone 
she  chose  upon  her  death. 

To  get  it.  though,  she  had 
to  face  down  a  legal  challenge 
by  Jack  Astor.  Vincent's  half- 
brother.  Traditionally,  the  As- 
tors  passed  money  through 
their  male  heirs.  "My  grand- 
father's will  states  that  the  long- 
held  money  [the  Vincent  Astor 
Trust]  was  to  be  passed  to  his 
son,  then  his  son."  says  Jackie  Drexel.  Jack's 
daughter,  now  in  her  50s.  But  according  to 
a  family  relative.  Jack  chose  to  contest  the 
will,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children,  by  claiming  that 
the  marriage  to  Brooke 
was  unconsummated. 
and  by  questioning  Vin- 
cent's mental  competence. 
"There  were  much  stron- 
ger ways  he  could  have 
contested  it,"  says  Jackie. 
Ivan  Obolensky  says  that 
he  might  have  received 
some  of  the  money,  but 
that  he  refused  to  join  in 
Jack  Astor's  lawsuit.  "Even  if  I  wanted  to 
rock  [the  boat],  do  you  think  I'd  rock  it  on 
the  same  side  with  Jack  Astor?"  says  Obo- 
lensky. who  explains  that  he  despised  Jack 
for  being  a  draft  dodger.  Brooke  hired  the 
law  firm  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  and  a  lawyer 
there  named  David  Peck  won  the  case  for 
her.  "He  became  my  knight  in  shining  ar- 
mor," she  wrote,  and  she  retained  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell  ever  after— until  2004,  that  is. 

For  her  third  act.  Brooke  did  not  dwell 
on  being  Vincent  Astor's  widow,  but  honed 
her  own  legend,  rather  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  surviving  Astors.  "'She  had  a  publicist 
[George  Trescher]  work  on  her  image," 
says  Jackie  Drexel  dryly.  "She  was  not 
afraid  to  be  in  the  press."  The  columnist 
Liz  Smith  recalls,  "George  Trescher  was 
a  genius  at  opinion-  and  image-making, 
and  Brooke  adored  him  and  relied  on  him 
more  than  anyone  else  to  guide  her.  It  was 
George  who  would  tell  her  which  institu- 
tions and  people  were  worth  her  attention 
and  which  were  not.  He  told  her  to  culti- 
vate me,  for  example,  and  that's  how  we 
became  friends!  He  taught  her  how  to  be 
media-savvy." 

Obolensky  was  livid  when  the  New 
York  Public  Library  main  hallway  was 
named  not  after  Vincent  but  after  Brooke, 
in  that  big  hall  there  was  the  commemo- 
ration to  Brooke."  says  Obolensky.  "She 
forgot  she  was  Mrs.  Astor.  What  she  did 
was  to  completely  put  poor  Vincent  in  a 
kiosk  relegated  to  this  little  latrine." 

Yet,  there  was  something  about  Brooke 
that  set  her  apart  from  the  crowd.  "She 
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was  somehow  20  feet  higher  than  every- 
one else."  says  someone  who  knew  her.  "It 
was  the  wit,  charm,  the  intensity,  the  fun. 
There  was  simply  no  one  like  her."  When 
she  gave  her  late  husband's  money  away, 
she  did  it  in  style,  personally  and  intensely. 
A  poem  she  wrote,  which  I  came  across  in 
the  legal  papers,  displays  her  resolve  and 


homes.  "What  she  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  or  not  someone  was  really  worth 
knowing  because  they  were  sufficiently  cul- 
tured." says  a  close  friend. 

With  such  a  powerhouse  of  a  mother,  it 
was  small  wonder,  perhaps,  that  Tony  ap- 
peared "totally  intimidated."  as  Obolensky 
puts  it.  In  1977.  Tony  returned  to  America 


"There  s  no  polite  way  of 

saying  it:  the  Marshalls  are  a  little  cheap," 

says  a  source. 


optimism.  It  is  called  "Discipline."  There 
is  no  date  on  it  and  it  is  not  attached  to  any 
other  documents. 

I  am  old  and  I  have  had 

more  than  my  share  of  good  and  bad. 

I've  had  love  and  sorrow,  seen  sudden 

death 
and  been  left  alone  and  of  love  bereft. 
I  thought  I  would  never  love  again 
and  I  thought  my  life  was  grief  and  pain. 
The  edge  between  life  and  death  was  thin, 
but  then  I  discovered  discipline. 
I  learned  to  smile  when  I  felt  sad, 
I  learned  to  take  the  good  and  bad. 
I  learned  to  care  a  great  deal  more 
for  the  world  about  me  than  before. 
I  began  to  forget  the  "Me"  and  "i" 
and  joined  in  life  as  it  rolled  by; 
this  may  not  mean  sheer  ecstasy 
but  is  better  by  far  than  "I"  and  "Me." 

Brooke  appealed  to  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  An  Englishwoman 
named  Daphne  Riley  was  employed 
to  manage  her  Smythson  diary,  known  to 
some  as  "the  red  book"  (although  some- 
times they  were  blue,  according  to  Tony). 
Whatever  their  color,  they  were  big— "several 
inches  long  and  several  inches  wide."  accord- 
ing to  a  friend,  and  packed  with  engage- 
ments from  morning  until  night.  Riley  says 
she  loved  the  work  because  "we  had  been 
friends  for  many,  many  years."  It  was  a  senti- 
ment echoed  by  many  of  those  on  Brooke's 
staff  (some  of  whom  called  her  "Mama" 
as  she  got  older),  and  it  was  reciprocated. 
"Mrs.  Astor  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
with  her  ihe  rest  of  her  life."  says  Mar- 
ciano  Amaral.  her  Portuguese  chauffeur  of 
10  years.  Amaral.  to  whom  Brooke  lent  a 
New  York  apartment,  promised  he  would. 
"It  was  a  very  solemn  moment,"  he  recalls. 
I  \  en  her  lawyers  became  her  friends.  As 
Peck  got  older  he  was  succeeded  (m  the 
Vincent  Astor  Foundation  board  by  Henry 
ilso  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  who  in 
turn  was  replaced  by  Henry  "Terry" Chris- 
tensen  III.  another  partner  in  that  firm. 
All  three  men  were  invited  to  her  weekend 


after  serving  in  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Af- 
rica and  the  Caribbean,  and  spent  two  years 
trying  out  various  consulting  jobs.  In  1979, 
his  mother  asked  him  to  help  her  manage 
her  office,  and  the  next  year  she  granted 
him  power  of  attorney,  jointly  with  Henry 
Ess  and  later  Terry  Christensen.  Tony,  who 
cites  his  financial  experience  at  the  invest- 
ment house  of  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day 
(subsequently  acquired  by  John  Hancock), 
says  he  was  horrified  when  he  looked  at  the 
books.  The  trust  had  shrunk  to  S29  million. 

At  first.  Tony  was  paid  S50.000  a  year 
to  fix  the  situation— and  he  did.  The  trust  is 
now  worth  S82  million— or.  as  he  points  out. 
it  was  on  July  24,  when  it  was  taken  from 
his  control.  Tony  denies  that  he  relied  on 
anyone  else  to  manage  his  mother's  money. 
"At  one  point."  he  says  with  great  pride.  "I 
was  invested  in  12  different  funds.  One  was 
doing  really  well  in  gas  but  terribly  in  health 
care,  so  I  pulled  out.  and  the  manager  of 
the  fund  told  me  he'd  have  done  the  same 
thing."  A  friend  of  Brooke's  says.  "I  don't 
think  he  was  an  actual  investment  adviser, 
but  he  did  keep  the  banks  on  their  toes." 

The  mother-son  relationship  was  always 
odd  and  frustrating  to  both.  "On  the  one 
hand  she  was  grateful  for  everything  he 
did  for  her;  on  the  other  hand  she  wanted 
him  to  be  his  own  person,"  says  a  friend. 
Because  he  was  Brooke  Astor 's  son.  few 
people  gave  him  any  credit  for  accomplish- 
ments of  his  own.  "He  couldn't  paddle  a 
canoe."  says  Obolensky.  "All  things  were 
set  in  motion  by  Brooke." 

Tony  had  twin  sons.  Philip  and  Alec. 
with  his  first  wife.  Elizabeth  Cry  an.  a  wom- 
an from  Philadelphia  whom  he  had  wed  in 
1947.  It  was  not  a  happy  marriage,  and  when 
they  divorced,  the  boys  were  seven.  Eventu- 
ally they  moved  with  their  mother  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. Since  Tony  was  abroad  much  of 
the  time  during  this  period,  they  saw  little  of 
him  when  they  were  growing  up.  In  1962.  he 
married  his  secretary,  Thelma  Hoegnell.  or 
"Tee."  as  she  was  known.  They  divorced  in 
the  late  1980s.  Although  he  had  inherited 
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some  money  from  his  grandfather  Kuser 
Tee's  alimony  was  substantial,  and  she  kep 
the  couple's  suite  in  Manhattan's  Carlyl< 
hotel.  One  person  says  Brooke  owned  this 
Tony  says  he  did. 

In  the  late  80s.  Tony  met  Charlene  Gil- 
bert, the  lively  wife  of  the  Reverenc 
Paul  Gilbert,  of  Northeast  Harbor's  St 
Mary's-by-the-Sea  church,  which  Brooke  at 
tended  when  she  was  at  Cove  End.  "In  fact 
Brooke  introduced  us,"  says  Tony.  When 
asked  what  attracted  him  to  Charlene.  ht 
replies.  "Chemistry."  and  then  delivers  a 
paean  to  his  wife's  energy.  Charlene  smile- 
and  says,  "He  is  my  soul  mate.  I  was  in  i 
bad  marriage,  and  then  I  met  the  person 
was  meant  to  be  with." 

When  Charlene  realized  that  she'd  fall- 
en for  Tony,  she  believed  she  had  no  option 
but  to  leave  Northeast  Harbor.  "My  hus 
band  couldn't  exactly  leave  his  parishion 
ers.  so  I  had  to  go."  She  moved  into  whal 
she  calls  a  New  York  "studio"  and  Ton\( 
calls  a  "ratty  hole." 

"I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear:  I  did  no, 
abandon  my  three  children  [Robert.  InnessJ 
and  Arden]."  Charlene  says.  "I  had  to  be 
the  one  to  leave  because  it  was  his  parish.' 
She  got  joint  custody  and  says  she  spent  the 
next  few  months  attending  "every  soccer 
game,  every  ballet  exhibition,"  in  which  the 
two  children  who  were  still  in  school  partici-1 
pated.  "I  was  on  the  plane  to  Bar  Harbor  all 
the  time,"  she  says.  (In  the  1990s,  Paul  Gil-* 
bert  became  rector  of  St.  John's  of  Latting- 
town,  in  Locust  Valley,  New  York,  where 
he  caused  his  own  scandal,  by  leaving  his 
second  wife.  Patricia,  for  a  parishioner.  Ht 
is  now  a  pastor  in  South  Carolina.  When 
contacted  by  Vanity  Fair,  he  did  not  want  to 
talk  about  his  first  wife.) 

Brooke  was  perfectly  polite  to  her  new 
daughter-in-law.  giving  her  a  ring 
when  she  married  Tony  and  inviting 
the  couple  to  Cove  End  for  dinner.  Charlene 
says  that— contrary  to  an  earlier  report  in 
this  magazine— Brooke  did  indeed  attend 
the  1999  wedding  of  Charlene's  daughter. 
Inness.  But  Brooke  also  set  boundaries, 
and  few  people  thought  she  was  fond  of 
Charlene.  According  to  Alicia  Johnson,  the 
housekeeper  at  Cove  End.  when  Charlene 
became  friendly  with  Martha  Stewart  (who 
also  has  a  house  in  Maine)  and  invited  her 
over  for  dinner.  Brooke  suddenly  discovered 
another  engagement,  and  the  group  had  to 
dine  at  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  property, 
not  in  the  main  house. 

Brooke's  staff  actively  disliked  Charlene. 
Alicia  Johnson  claims  that  she  is  the  type 
to  go  to  the  local  diner  and  pocket  the  ketch- 
up packets  off  the  table.  (Charlene  responds. 
"That's  ludicrous.  Alicia  Johnson  is  a  dis- 
gruntled former  employee.") 
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Inevitably,  as  Brooke  got  older  she  be- 
came more  dependent  on  her  son.  She  was 
particularly  anxious  about  her  finances,  even 
though  she  received  about  $2  million  a  year 
from  the  interest  on  her  capital,  and  there 
was  always  the  money  in  the  trust  if  she 
needed  to  dip  into  it.  "She  grew  more  and 
more  worried  about  money,  even  though 
she  didn't  need  to,"  says  a  person  who  knew 
her.  Another  says  she  used  to  joke,  "I  am 
the  nouveau  pauvre."  Tony  recalls  he  used 
to  banter  with  her,  '"'Mother,  you'll  be  fine. 
Just  don't  buy  a  plane.'  I  said  that  because 
David  Rockefeller  had  a  plane." 

Still,  there  was  friction  between  mother 
and  son  about  expenditures,  according  to 
the  staff.  "1  remember  one  time  she  told 
Chris  Ely  [the  butler]  to  buy  presents  for  her 
grandchildren  and  Tony  complained."  says 
;a  former  member  of  the  staff,  who  also  says 
Ithat  Brooke  once  said  as  a  joke  to  her  son, 
l"Is  it  O.K.  if  I  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  Tony?" 
[("Almost  certainly  my  mother  would  have 
[told  Chris  Ely  to  buy  presents  for  the  great- 
jgrandchildren  [not  grandchildren]  and  I 
(would  have  never  complained  about  it." 
Tony  responds.  He  denies  the  shoe  incident 
happened.) 

In  2002,  Tony  proposed  selling  the  Has- 
sam  painting  to  Santa  Fe  art  dealer  Gerald 
Peters.  Peters  had  seen  the  painting  at  Man- 
hattan's Adelson  Galleries,  where  it  was  on 


loan,  and  expressed  interest  in  buying  it. 
Tony  says  he  went  back  to  his  mother,  who 
asked  how  much  Peters  was  offering.  The 
figure  turned  out  to  be  S10  million.  Tony 
says  he  checked  around  with  the  auction 
houses  and  discovered  that  this  amount 
was  several  million  more  than  any  other 
Hassam  had  ever  sold  for  (which  is  true). 
"Great,"  he  says  his  mother  said.  "Sell  it. 
I'll  put  my  father's  portrait  up  there."  Tony 
adds.  "She  told  me,  'I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  $2  million  commission,  but  you're  going 
to  have  to  pay  taxes.'"  He  challenges  those 
who  doubt  his  account:  "Find  me  one  per- 
son who  says  she  doesn't  prefer  having  a 
picture  of  General  Russell  hanging  in  that 
spot."  A  friend  of  Brooke's  believes  that  she 
did  not  include  the  painting  in  a  new  will 
she  made  in  2002.  and  approved  the  sale. 
Tony  did  not  help  his  own  credibility, 
however,  when  he  suddenly  came  forward 
last  September,  after  the  press  had  run 
stories  about  the  sale  of  the  painting.  Now 
he  admitted  that  an  error  was  made  in  his 
mother's  2002  tax  return,  overstating  by 
more  than  $7  million  the  price  she  had  orig- 
inally paid  for  the  painting,  and  thereby  un- 
derpaying the  capital-gains  taxes  by  roughly 
a  million  dollars.  Tony  says  that  erroneous 
filing  was  made  by  the  accountants  and  was 
only  just  pointed  out  by  him  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
Chase,  when  the  bank  handed  over  finan- 


cial documents  this  summer.  "When  the 
tax  returns  came  before  me  at  the  time,  I 
took  a  look  at  it.  and  I  saw  the  accountant's 
signature,  so  I  just  signed,  which  is  what  a 
lot  of  people  do,"  he  says.  Ironically.  Peters 
later  sold  the  painting  for  between  $20  and 
S25  million  to  a  private  investor. 

Already  in  the  mid-1990s  an  incident 
had  occurred  that  Brooke's  Maine 
neighbor  Susan  Lyall  says  shocked 
her.  Lyall  wanted  to  buy  August  Moon;  a 
parcel  of  the  Maine  property  that  Brooke 
wanted  to  get  rid  of.  Lyall  says  Brooke 
told  her  that  the  price  was  just  over  SI  mil- 
lion, less  than  Lyall  had  expected.  As  they 
walked  the  land  together.  Brooke  explained 
that  she  wanted  Lyall  to  have  it  at  a  good 
price  because  she  understood  conservation. 
When  they  returned  to  Cove  End,  they  en- 
countered Tony,  and  Brooke  told  him  about 
the  planned  sale.  To  Lyall's  embarrassment 
he  got  very  irritated  and  said,  "No.  that's 
the  price  before  estate  agents'  fees  and  taxes 
and  so  on."  He  wanted  an  extra  $800,000. 
Lyall  says  that  Brooke  later  rang  her  up  and 
said,  "No,  I  want  you  to  have  the  land  at  the 
price  I  first  mentioned."  (Tony  says,  "August 
Moon  was  eventually  sold  for  just  over  SI 
million  in  the  end.  I  didn't  get  into  the  hag- 
gling.") 

"There's  no  polite  way  of  saying  it:  the 
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Marshalls  are  a  little  cheap."  says  someone 
who  has  dealt  with  their  Delphi  Produc- 
tions company,  a  theatrical  joint  venture 
the  couple  formed  in  2003  with  producer 
David  Richenthal.  It  operated,  at  Tonys 
suggestion,  from  offices  on  the  first  floor  of 
his  mother's  apartment.  Their  first  produc- 
tion was  the  highly  praised.  Tony  Award- 
winning  2003  revival  of  Eugene  O'Neill's 
Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night,  which  starred 
Vanessa  Redgrave  and  Brian  Dennehy.  Al- 
ice Perdue.  59.  who  worked  for  a  decade  for 
Brooke,  paying  the  bills,  told  Tiie  New  York 
Times  that  starting  in  2003  Tony  had  asked 
her  to  write  checks  totaling  about  S900.000 
to  Delphi— a  departure  from  previous  ex- 
penses she  had  been  covering.  "Things 
changed  when  Mrs.  Astor  broke  her  hip  for 
the  second  time  in  2003."  Perdue  told  the 
Times.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  got  aggres- 
sive about  taking  over  then." 

Closely  involved  with  Delphi  was  Fran- 
cis X.  Morrissey.  the  soft-spoken, 
silver-haired  lawyer,  whom  Charlene 
had  known  in  Maine.  There  he  had  acted 
as  a  trustee  for  Seal  Harbor  resident  Anne 
Hilde  Huston,  who  bequeathed  her  29- 


acre  property  to  him.  It  has  been  re- 
ported also  that  Huston's  childhood 
friend  Elisabeth  Von  Knapitsch  left 
him  her  Park  Avenue  apartment, 
two  Renoir  paintings,  two  Guil- 
lemain  paintings,  and  cash.  (Von 
Knapitsch  had  initially  left  him  her 
entire  S15  million  estate,  but  the 
court  public  administra- 
tor accused  Morrissey  of 
using  undue  influence, 
and  the  case  was  set- 
tled.) Another  Morrissey 
client,  the  economist 
Sam  Schurr.  changed 
his  will  the  day  before  he 
died,  at  a  2002. 

to  leave  Morrissey  his 
Ian  apartment. 
a  drav  ing  bj,  Diego  Ri- 
000  in 

cash.  Schurr's  nephew  challenged 
the  will,  an  sej  was  again 
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accused  of  using  "undue  influence."  tak- 
ing advantage  of  an  elderly  client's  mental 
state.  That  case.  too.  was  settled,  and  Mor- 
rissey has  denied  any  wrongdoing  in  both. 

Marciano  Amaral.  Brooke  Astor "s  chauf- 
feur, says  he  did  not  like  Morrissey.  "He'd 
deliver  cupcakes  for  her  with  the  price  tag 
on  them."  he  recalls.  "Fortunately,  the  staff 
had  more  sense  than  to  givejhem  to  Mrs. 
Astor— she'd  have  had  a  fit  at  such  lack  of 
refinement." 

In  2000.  Philip  Marshall  says,  his  grand- 
mother told  him  she  wanted  him.  his  wife, 
and  their  two  children  to  have  a  cottage  on 
the  Maine  property.  He  had  begun  visiting 


den  to  us.  we  would  have  to  pay  the  taxe< 
and  maintenance,  and.  anyway,  we  couk 
use  it  any  time  we  want  to  come  up  to  visit 
Understanding  the  reality  of  the  situation. ! 
told  my  father  that  was  fine  w  ith  us." 

But  the  idea  stuck  with  Brooke,  accord 
ing  to  several  on  her  staff.  In  2003.  a  che 
employed  by  Mrs.  Astor  recalls,  Philir 
and  his  family  were  asked  to  dinner,  anc 
"Mama"  wanted  a  special  meal,  to  cele 
brate  giving  Philip  the  property  in  Maine 
Then,  says  the  chef.  Tom  and  Charlene 
were  told  about  it.  and  the  dinner  was  can 
celed  just  hours  before  it  was  supposed  u 
occur.  (The  Marshalls  deny  this.) 


When  Charlene  borrowed 

Brookes  "snowflakes  diamond  necklace, 
she  recalls.  "Brooke  said.  'Keep  them.'" 


her  in  recent  years,  and  because  they  were 
both  interested  in  art  and  history,  they  got 
on.  Brooke  also  thought  his  children  well  be- 
haved, says  a  friend  of  hers,  although  ordi- 
narily she  did  not  like  children.  (She  had  less 
in  common  with  his  tw  in.  Alec,  a  photogra- 
pher.) According  to  Philip.  "Apparently  my 
grandmother  followed  through  to  the  extent 
of  talking  w  ith  Terry  Christensen  and  my 
father  after  she  got  back  to  New  York  City. 
My  father  called  me  in  September  [2000]  to 
convince  me  that  the  house  would  be  a  bur- 
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NEXT  GENERATION 

Top,  Brooke,  her  grandson 
Philip  Marshall,  and  her 
dachshund  Girlsie  at  the 
pool  house  at  Holly  Hill, 
in  Briarcliff  Manor,  New 
York,  2002.  Right,  Tony 
Marshall  with  Brooke  and 
Charlene  at  a  benefit  at 
Manhattan's  Plaza  Hotel 
on  November  6,  2002. 


Tony  claims  that  Brooke  decided  to  give 
him  Cove  End  in  2003.  along  with  a  gift  of 
S5  million  to  "provide  for"  Charlene.  "Had 
Philip  showed  any  interest.  I  would  have  giv- 
en him  a  cottage."  says  Tony,  "but  he  never 
came  dow  n.  saying  he  preferred  to  go  to  the 
Adirondacks.  where  his  wife's  family  had 
property."  Philip  says  that  this  is  not  true 
and  that  he  visited  Cove  End  every  sum- 
mer. A  good  friend  of  Brooke's  claims  that 
Tony  was  all  too  aware  that  his  mother  did 
not  want  Charlene  to  inherit  anything  of 
hers  when  Tony  died.  "Cove  End 
w as  given  to  him  on  the  understand- 
ing it  would  be  passed  on  to  his  chil- 
dren." says  the  friend.  Tony  denies 
this,  and  six  months  after  his  mother 
gave  it  to  him.  he  gave  it  to  his  wife. 
In  January  2004.  Terry  Chris- 
tensen was  fired  out  of  the  blue  and 
effectively  replaced  with  Morrissey. 
Amaral  and  people  around  Brooke 
were  shocked  that  she  would  agree 
to  this  move.  "She  loved  Tern.  He 
was  a  good  friend."  says  the  former 
chauffeur.  Christensen.  an  elegant 
man  who  is  highly  respected  for  his 
work  in  trusts  and  estate  planning, 
was  stunned  and  frightened  for 
Brooke,  says  a  colleague.  A  docu- 
ment included  among  legal  papers 
suggests  that  he  subsequently  told 
Marshall  of  his  low  opinion  of  Mor- 
rissey and  to  be  careful. 

In  2003  and  2004.  Brooke 
Astor's  will  was  amended  with 
three  codicils.  The  first,  the  only 
one  supervised  by  Terry  Chris- 
tensen. authorized  Tony  to  dis- 
tribute 49  percent  of  the  Vincent 
Astor  Trust  to  charities  of  his 
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choosing,  provided  he  took  no  fee  and  any 
money  remaining  at  his  death  went  to  char- 
ity. (The  2002  will  had  stated  the  money 
Iras  to  go  directly  to  charity.)  The  second 
codicil  made  Tony  the  sole  executor  of  his 
mother's  estate  and  the  recipient  of  all  as- 
sets remaining  after  bequests  and  obliga- 
tions. (In  her  2002  will  the  executor  respon- 
sibilities were  to  be  shared  with  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell,  and  her  assets  were  to  be  put  in 
a  special  trust  for  Tony,  who  would  receive 
an  income  of  7  percent  of  the  total  value 
every  year  until  his  death.  Thereafter  the 
capital  would  go  to  charities  she  had  cho- 
sen.) Tony,  after  becoming  executor,  named 
his  wife  and  Morrissey  as  co-executors. 
(He  removed  Morrissey  in  August  of  this 
year.)  According  to  the  third  codicil,  upon 
Brooke's  death  the  executor  was  to  sell 
her  real  estate,  including  the  Park  Avenue 
apartment.  (The  will  had  previously  stated 
that  the  real  estate  should  simply  be  given 
;  to  Tony.)  Susan  Robbins.  Astor's  court- 
appointed  lawyer,  claimed  in  legal  pa- 
pers that  the  latter  two  codicils  drastically 
changed  the  "basic  spirit"  of  the  will.  She 
also  claimed  that  "something  is  amiss  with 
[Astor's]  signature"  in  the  last  codicil,  and 
requested  that  handwriting  experts  analyze 
it.  After  Tony's  lawyers  resisted,  the  court 
ordered  the  tests,  which  are  still  pending 
as  of  this  writing.  When  asked  about  the 
changes,  the  Marshalls  say  they  cannot 
comment  on  the  will  or  on  Robbins's  alle- 
gations. Kenneth  Warner.  Tony  Marshall's 
attorney,  says  it  is  outrageous  that  Robbins 
has  discussed  the  will  in  public. 

As  Brooke  was  seen  in  public  less  and 
less.  Charlene  sometimes  appeared 
wearing  Brooke's  famous  jewels. 
'  When  Charlene  ran  up  onstage  to  collect  the 
i  2003  Tony  Award  for  best  revival,  she  wore 
j  Brooke's  dazzling  emeralds.  "They  were 
;  quite  something."  says  one  observer  wryly. 
At  the  next  year's  Tony  ceremony,  when 
Delphi  won  for  best  play  with  I  Am  My  Own 
Wife,  Charlene  wore  a  diamond  necklace  of 
Brooke's  known  as  "the  snowflakes."  When 
asked  about  the  jewelry,  Charlene  explains, 
"I  knew  we  might  win  for  Long  Day's  Jour- 
ney into  Night,  so  I  asked  Brooke  if  I  could 
borrow  something.  She  said,  "Here,  have 
the  emeralds  ...  but  I  want  them  back  the 
next  day."  so  I  brought  them  back.  The  next 
year,  I  went  to  her  again  and  said,  i  don't 
think  we  are  going  to  win.  but  I'd  love  to 
wear  something  great,"  so  this  time  she  lent 
me  the  snowflakes.  I  took  them  back,  but 
this  time  she  said,  'Keep  them.  I  never  wear 
them,'  so  I  did." 

By  this  time  Brooke's  mental  compe- 
tence and  Charlene's  increasing  influence 
in  the  household  were  becoming  regular 
topics  of  conversation  among  the  staff. 
Some  say  that  every  time  they  asked  Tony 


for  something  they  were  referred  to  Char- 
lene. who  was  noticeably  penny-pinching. 
(Tony  responds:  "The  staff  had  charge  ac- 
counts. They  could  get  what  they  wanted 
at  any  time  without  asking  anyone,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  have  to  ask  Charlene. ") 
One  by  one.  they  were  fired.  Zorida  San- 
tana,  the  chef,  returned  from  maternity 
leave  to  be  told  there  was  no  need  for  her 
services,  since  Mrs.  Astor  could  no  longer 
afford  them.  In  August  2005.  Marciano 
Amaral  went  on  vacation  and  returned  to 
similar  news,  with  the  added  twist  that 
he  had  only  30  days  to  vacate  his  apart- 
ment. He  was  shocked.  "Mrs.  Astor  had 
always  said  I  could  stay  as  long  as  I  need- 
ed." says  Amaral.  He  adds,  "Tony  Mar- 
shall didn't  have  the  courage  to  face  me." 
The  secretary  Alice  Perdue  was  fired,  along 
with  another  secretary,  Noemie.  Amid  all 
this  cost-cutting.  Tony's  compensation  for 
managing  Brooke's  finances  increased  in 
2005  from  $450,000  a  year  to  $2  million, 
according  to  J.  P.  Morgan  Chase.  Tony's 
lawyers  responded  that  the  $2  million  was 
a  one-time  payment,  and  that  the  bank  has 
demonstrated  "unremitting  hostility."  moti- 
vated by  the  fees  it  might  collect. 

In  February  2005  the  butler  Chris  Ely 
was  fired,  which  was  seen  by  the  rest  of 
the  staff  as  a  turning  point.  Holly  Hill  was 
closed  up.  "Chris  was  the  one  person  who 
had  influence  over  Mrs.  Astor— who  could 
gainsay  Mr.  Marshall,"  says  one  staff 
member.  (Tony  responds.  "We  let  certain 
staff  go— I  wouldn't  say  they  were  fired— 
and  all  staff,  except  Marciano.  who  had 


,,, 


Now  Philip  heard  reports  about  skimping  on 
medications,  including  Procrit,  which  treats 
anemia.  (Marshall  strongly  denies  this.) 

De  la  Renta  and  Rockefeller  agreed  to  sign 
affidavits  supporting  Philip's  petition  to  re- 
move his  father  as  Brooke's  guardian.  A  spokes- 
person for  de  la  Renta  says  she  did  not  inform 
Marshall  because  she  feared  he  would  fire  the 
remaining  members  of  the  staff  who  had  also 
signed  affidavits  in  support  of  the  petition. 

In  the  October  13  settlement,  removing 
Tony  permanently  from  his  mother's  finan- 
cial and  health  affairs,  he  agreed  not  only  to 
pay  the  estate  SI. 35  million,  but  also  to  re- 
turn a  painting  by  Andrew  Wyeth,  jewelry, 
and  a  grandfather  clock  to  serve  as  collateral 
against  future  legal  claims.  His  yacht.  General 
Russell,  has  also  been  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose. Charlene  was  made  to  transfer  back  to 
Tony  the  ownership  of  Cove  End.  so  it  can  be 
similarly  used.  A  few  days  after  the  settlement. 
Charlene  tells  me.  "We  feel  very  relieved  this 
is  over  for  now.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  money  we  are  returning  is  not  'taken' 
money  or  'stolen'  money,  but  money  for  col- 
lateral, in  case  of  future  disputes.  The  things 
are  presents  given  to  us  since  1992.  They  are 
in  the  will,  and  we  expect  to  get  it  all  back." 

When  asked  about  his  feelings  to- 
ward his  son,  Tony  says,  "Char- 
lene says  we  should  feel  sorry  for 
Philip.  That's  too  generous.  Alec  wrote  me 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  wrote  back 
explicitly  laying  out  in  great  detail  what  we 
were  going  through,  so  Philip  must  know.  I 
am  very  relieved  that  the  settlement  has  tak- 


'Charlene  says  we 

should  feel  sorry  for  Philip.  Thaf  s  too 
generous,"  says  Tony. 


both  a  free  apartment  and  nothing  to  do  for 
a  year  before  he  was  let  go,  were  replaced.") 

Ely  was  so  upset,  he  went  to  Annette 
de  la  Renta  and  David  Rockefeller, 
who  held  a  meeting  with  Tony.  In  her 
affidavit  de  la  Renta  writes  that  she  asked 
repeatedly  for  two  air  purifiers  to  be  put  in 
Brooke's  room,  and  since  it  was  never  done, 
she  had  to  purchase  them  herself.  (Charlene 
says.  "We  were  looking  into  getting  her  the 
right  kind  of  purifier  and  were  talking  it 
through  with  one  of  the  nurses  when  Annette 
de  la  Renta  rushed  out  and  bought  one.") 

Philip  was  also  hearing  reports  from  the 
nurses  and  staff  that  worried  him  greatly. 
Ely  had  already  told  him  he  was  forced  to 
use  his  own  money  to  buy  such  basics  as 
slippers,  electric  blankets,  and  face  creams. 


en  place,  but  I  stick  with  what  I  said  once 
before,  that  I  was  wounded  in  Iwo  Jima.  and 
my  wounds  healed,  but  the  wounds  Philip 
inflicted  on  me  will  never  heal." 

Charlene  adds.  "I  had  a  phone  call  Sun- 
day evening  from  one  of  the  nurses,  who 
has  just  been  let  go.  She  told  me  that  when 
Philip  recently  visited  Holly  Hill  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  Chris  Ely 
lit  into  him  and  refused.  So  their  little  hap- 
py unit  is  already  beginning  to  implode." 
(Philip  says.  "That  sounds  really  weird.  I 
don't  know  where  she  got  that  idea") 

"Given  my  grandmother's  health  and  the 
care  she  is  getting."  says  Philip,  "any  talk  of 
a  will  contest  is  premature.  That  said,  we  re- 
main vigilant  about  respecting  her  wishes 
and  legacy,  especially  as  they  involve  her 
love  of  New  York."  □ 
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BIG  FISH 

Sumner  Redstone  and  one 
of  the  saltwater  f  ishtanks 
in  his  home  in  Beverly  Park, 
California,  on  October  6. 


Sleeping  with  the  Fishes 

Happy  at  last,  Sumner  Redstone  is  still  far  from  mellow-witness  his  public  trashing 

of  superstar  Tom  Cruise  and  firing  of  Viacom  C.E.O.  Tom  Freston.  At  home 

in  Beverly  Hills,  the  83 -year-old  tycoon  and  his  new  wife,  Paula,  reveal  their  love  story, 

her  role  in  the  Cruise  decision,  and  what  he  claims  was  Frestons  big  mistake 

By  Bruin  Burrough 


igh  on  the  slopes  above 
Beverly  Hills,  so  high  the 
clouds  sometimes  waft  be- 
neath it.  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  enclaves  in  Southern  California 
hides  behind  a  pair  of  mammoth  iron  gates. 
ted,  a  security  guard  will  push 
ues  will  slowly  open.  In- 
. :  world  of  Beverly  Park,  a 
ituan  mansions  where  the 
e  few  w  ith  floor  space  un- 
eet,  rarely  sell  for  less  than 
aren't  within  view.  This  is 
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a  gated  community  where  every  home  seems 
to  have  a  high  gate  of  its  ow  n.  Its  long  list  of 
celebrity  occupants  includes  Eddie  Mur- 
phy. Sylvester  Stallone.  Barry  Bonds.  Reba 
Mc Entire.  Rod  Stewart.  Martin  Lawrence, 
Mike  Medavoy.  and  a  slew  of  Hollywood 
producers,  and.  oh  yes,  Denzel  Washington, 
whose  French-chateau-style  mansion  clocks 
in  at  60.000  square  feet. 

One  of  the  cozier  homes,  among  the  few 
you  can  actually  see  from  the  street,  belongs  to 
Sumner  Redstone,  the  83-year-old  billionaire 
who  controls  both  CBS  and  Viacom,  whose 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY      DON      FLOOD 


flagship  assets  include  Paramount  Pictures 
and  MTV  Networks,  making  Redstone  the 
boss  of  everyone  from  Katie  Couric  and  David 
Letterman  to.  technically  at  least,  with  Para- 
mount's  recent  purchase  of  DreamWorks.  Da- 
vid Geffen  and  Steven  Spielberg.  Redstones 
home,  tucked  into  a  cul-de-sac  next  to  Stallone  "s. 
is  a  long,  low  building  of  pale  gold  whose  en- 
trv  is  flanked  by  pools  teeming  with  koi  and 
shoulder-high  rushes.  Down  the  hallway,  to  your 
left,  is  the  indoor  pool,  where  Redstone  swims- 
in  the  nude— every  afternoon.  Also  down  the 
hall  is  the  study  where  he  spends  much  of 
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ALL  THE 
WRONG  MOVES 

Redstone,  Tom  Cruise, 
Katie  Holmes,  and 
Paramount  head 
Brad  Grey  at  a  Los 
Angeles  screening  of 
Mission:  Impossible  III 
on  May  4,  2006. 


each  day  on  the  phone,  surrounded  by  tanks 
of  his  beloved  saltwater  fish.  Out  back,  next 
to  the  infinity  pool,  with  its  50-mile  views  over 
downtown,  is  the  hot  tub  where  Redstone  likes 
to  shave— in  the  nude.  also.  Right  now  there's 
a  can  of  Gillette  shaving  cream  beside  it. 

This  is  the  haven  where,  after  spending 
most  of  the  last  two  decades  shuttling  among 
hotel  suites.  Redstone  has  finally,  until  recently 
at  least,  found  in  his  twilight  years  something 
approximating  peace— and  his  happiness  has 
much  to  do  with  the  life  he  has  built  with  his 
new,  44-year-old  wife,  a  sinewy  onetime  Man- 
hattan schoolteacher  named  Paula  Fortunate 
now  Paula  Redstone.  A  famous  workaholic. 
Redstone  withdrew  here  three  years  ago,  turn- 
ing over  daily  supervision  of  his  empire  to  his 
52-year-old  daughter.  Shari.  Viacom  C.E.O. 
Tom  Freston.  60.  and  the  man  who  runs 
CBS.  Les  Moonves,  57.  Between  games  of 
tennis,  scattering  brine  shrimp  to  his  fish,  and 
sessions  on  the  treadmill— fully  clothed,  we're 
told— he  runs  everything  now  by  telephone. 

Life  in  Beverly  Park  has  its  trials,  however, 
even  for  a  mogul  of  Redstone's  heft.  He  had 
barely  adapted  to  his  new  routines  when  the 
rumors  began  to  fly:  that  he  was  out  of  touch, 
that  he  had  lost  his  edge,  that  he  was  retiring. 
There  were  whispers  about  his  health:  down  in 
Beverly  Hills,  everyone  seems  to  have  a  story 
about  Redstone  walking  into  a  restaurant  wall. 
The  perception  that  he  was  becoming  irrele- 
vant was  reflected  in  the  Vanity  Fair  New  Es- 
tablishment rankings  this  fall,  which  saw  him 
plunge  from  No.  3  in  2005  all  the  way  to  No. 
30,  Speculation  about  what  would  happen  to 
bis  empire  on  bis  passing,  from  who  would  run 
it  to  what  would  be  sold,  rose  by  the  month. 

But  then,  in  a  span  of  less  than  two 
weeks,  Redstone  re-emerged  this 
summer  to  fling  two  thunderbolts  that 
rocked  the  media  world:  the  "firing"  of  Tom 
Cruise  Horn  his  lucrative  production  deal  at 
Paramount— he  actually  let  Cruise's  deal 


ifc 


Cruise  and.  while  emphasizing  how  much  he 
admires  Freston.  trashing  him  nonetheless. 
He  appears  in  command,  that  is.  until  the 
very  end.  when  he  stands  to  shake  my  hand 
and.  to  my  horror,  suddenly  lurches  to  one 
side  and  begins  to  fall. 

Sumner  of  Love 

In  every  man's  life  there  is  business  and 
there  is  pleasure.  Until  the  last  few  years. 
however.  Redstone's  only  pleasure  was 
business.  He  is  famously  focused  on  his  work: 
by  his  own  admission,  every  conversation, 
every  dinner,  every  social  outing  had  at  least 
something  to  do  with  Viacom  or  CBS.  He  is 
equally  renowned  for  his  crankiness,  suing 
rivals,  and  warring  with  his  estranged  son. 
Brent.  56.  a  Colorado  attorney  who  has  filed 


His  wife,  Sumner  says,  turned  on 

Tom  Cruise  first,  "like  women  everywhere. 


lapse— and  the  actual  firing  of  his  longtime 
confidant  Freston.  MTV's  co-founder,  after 
barely  eight  months  at  Viacom's  helm.  In 
the  media  firestorms  that  ensued.  Redstone 
thrust  himself  front  and  center,  granting  in- 
terview after  interview  in  which  he  savaged 
Cruise  as  an  overpaid,  ill-behaved  symbol  of 
a  Hollywood  star  system  gone  mad.  and  dis- 
missed the  popular  Freston  as  an  emperor 
who.  he  claims,  fiddled  while  the  company's 
stock  price  burned. 

Both  moves  left  veteran  media-watchers 
scratching  their  heads,  until  all  the  chattering 
coalesced  into  a  single  overarching  theory: 
that  Redstone  fired  Cruise  and  Freston  mere- 
ly to  prove  his  own  continuing  relevance— to 
prove  he  was  still  The  Man.  "I  think  Sumner 
will  do  anything  for  attention.  It's  what  start- 
ed all  this,"  says  Sue  Mengers.  the  Hollywood 
doyenne  and  onetime  superagent.  "The  con- 
sensus in  the  community  is  that  what  he  did 
to  Tom  Cruise,  and  to  Freston.  was  outra- 
geous, you  know,  just  to  prove  he's  still  alive." 
Mengers  compares  Redstone  to  another 
magnate  who  once  owned  Paramount,  the 
late  Charles  Bluhdorn  of  Gulf  &  Western, 
an  East  Coast  emperor  who,  she  feels,  never 
understood  the  way  Hollywood  truly  works. 

An  afternoon  spent  at  the  Redstone  home 
doesn't  entirely  dispel  the  theory.  Sitting  in  a 
straight-backed  chair  in  the  living  room,  at- 
tired in  an  unfortunate  blue  plaid  jacket  and 
black  shoes.  Redstone  comes  across  as  feisty 
as  he  did  when  he  burst  onto  the  financial 
scene.  20  years  ago.  But  he  looks  frail  and 
has  a  senior  moment  or  three,  losing  his  train 
of  thought,  repeating  stories,  and  asking  that 
a  question  or  two  be  repeated.  Still,  he  ap- 
pears in  total  command,  roundly  attacking 


a  lawsuit  against  his  father  seeking  to  dissolve 
the  family  holding  company,  so  he  can  take 
his  share— estimated  to  be  worth  more  than 
SI  billion  out  of  it.  In  person  Redstone  can 
be  impatient  and  curt,  snapping  at  waiters . 
and  subordinates.  During  our  interview,  when 
his  PR.  man  tried  to  correct  him.  Redstone 
barked.  "Quiet!" 

"He's  not  a  man  who  has  many  friends." 
another  Hollywood  mogul  told  me.  "and  you 
know.  I  see  him  a  lot.  and  he  doesn't  know 
what  a  real  friend  is.  He  has  no  sense  of  other 
people.  It's  all  about  him.  and  it  always  has 
been.  He  has  a  tremendous  ego.  But  he  has 
no  grace.  No  charm.  Really,  he's  not  loyal  to 
anyone  but  himself.  Before  Paula  came  along, 
he  was  really  all  alone." 

Whatever  Redstone  lacks  in  charm  he 
makes  up  for  in  intellect  and  sheer  willpower; 
no  one  doubts  he  is  a  very,  very  smart  man. 
It  was  brains  and  will  alone  that  drove  Red- 
stone from  relatively  humble  beginnings  as 
head  of  his  family's  chain  of  more  than  1.500 
movie  theaters.  National  Amusements,  which 
his  father  had  started  as  a  single  Long  Island 
drive-in  with  money  supplied  mostly,  as  Judith 
Newman  reported  in  a  1999  Vanity  Fair  pro- 
file, by  an  infamous  Boston  bookie.  By  now 
almost  everyone  knows  Redstone's  backstop,. 
how,  after  narrowly  surviving  a  1979  fire  at 
Boston's  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  that  left  his  right 
hand  a  gnarled  claw  and  his  legs  severely 
burned,  he  re-dedicated  himself  to  business, 
a  commitment  that  in  1986  led  to  his  out-of- 
the-blue,  all-or-nothing  takeover  of  Viacom, 
then  to  the  massive  1993-94  battle  in  which 
he  bested  Barry  Diller  and  half  the  moguls  in 
Hollywood  for  control  of  Paramount,  then  to 
the  2000  merger  with  CBS,  then  to  the  decs 
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Alternative  minister  Jay  Bakker,  son  of  former  Praise  The 
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By  fusing  punk  and  Christian  values  to  create  a  non-denominational 

parish,  Bakker  is  on  a  mission  to  make  religion  truly  inclusive. 
Looking  for  an  alternative  to  the  rigid  rules  of  traditional  faiths,  his 

maverick  stance  and  open  tolerance  for  different  lifestyle  choices 

help  fuel  the  spirit  of  his  Revolution  ministry.    His  biggest  challenge? 

Balancing  his  spiritual  beliefs  with  the  realities  of  running 

a  church,  while  reconciling  the  emotional  situations 

brewing  in  his  family  life. 
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sion  last  year,  enacted  in  the  face  of  Viacom's 
sagging  stock  price,  to  split  the  operations  of 
Viacom  and  CBS  into  separate  companies. 

Through  it  all  Redstone  remained  cantan- 
kerous and  combative,  a  C.E.O.  who  viewed 
his  slock  price  as  a  barometer  measuring  his 
self-worth  and.  above  all.  a  tireless  worker  who 
spent  every  waking  hour  in  his  Times  Square 
office  because . . .  well,  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  (Redstone  is  so  obsessed  with  his  stock 
price  that  his  Lincoln  Town  Car  is  outfitted 
with  a  DirecTV  satellite  dish  on  the  roof  so 
that  he  can  watch  CNBC.)  What  private  life 
Redstone  had  was  relegated  to  hotel  suites  in 
Manhattan,  first  at  the  Carlyle  hotel,  later  at 
the  St.  Regis.  He  was  alone  there,  separated 
from  his  wife  of  more  than  50  years,  Phyllis. 

What  changed  it  all.  as  so  often  happens. 
was  a  woman.  At  the  heart  of  Redstone's 
new  life,  in  fact,  is  an  unlikely  love  story,  one 
he  and  Paula  haven't  discussed  publicly  until 


uIm  ashamed.  I  was 

like  a  schoolboy,"  Sumner  says 

of  his  courtship. 


now.  It  began  in  2001.  Phyllis  lived  quietly  in 
Boston,  while  he  worked  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  1990s,  Redstone  more  or  less  openly 
dated  other  women,  notably  Christine  Pe- 
ters, ex-wife  of  producer  Jem  Peters.  Nothing, 
however,  appeared  to  soften  his  sharp  edges; 
subordinates  viewed  him  as  a  crabby  old  man 
who  scoffed  at  executives  who  left  before  sev- 
en at  night.  A  number  of  associates  felt  steady 
companionship  might  make  him  happier,  or 
at  least  make  his  twilight  years  less  lonely. 

One  of  Redstone's  brokers  at  Bear  Stearns, 
Steven  Sweetwood.  who  supervises  Viacom's 
stock-buyback  plans,  was  ruminating  about 
the  situation  with  another  Bear  Stearns  execu- 
tive when  the  second  executive  mentioned  that 
his  wife  had  a  friend,  an  elementary-school 
teacher,  who  had  never  married.  The  two  Wall 
Streeters  conspired  to  arrange  a  blind  date. 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  story."  Paula  Red- 
stone says.  A  slim,  attractive  brunette,  she 
leans  forward  on  the  edge 
of  a  sofa  to  Redstone's 
left,  elbows  on  knees,  as 
we  talk.  The  two  have 
been  inseparable  since 
marrying  in  April  2003, 
never  spending  a  night 


apart.  At  industry  conferences,  parties,  and 
just  about  anywhere  Redstone  is  seen  these 
days,  she  is  at  his  side.  Lately  she's  even  been 
spotted  sitting  in  on  meetings  at  Viacom,  try- 
ing to  better  understand  Redstone's  business. 

Paula  is  a  cardiologist's  daughter  from 
Toms  River.  New  Jersey,  a  middle  child 
who  attended  American  University,  in 
Washington.  D.C..  with  no  raging  career 
ambitions.  She  worked  for  a  pharmaceutical 
company  but  hated  it.  then  spent  several  years 
as  a  receptionist  in  New  York's  Garment  Dis- 
trict. In  her  mid-20s  she  decided  to  pursue 
her  one  dream:  to  become  a  pastry  chef. 
She  worked  in  restaurants  in  Philadelphia, 
London.  Palm  Beach,  and  New  York  for 
several  years  before  the  long  hours  left  her 
burned  out.  During  a  soul-searching  talk. 
her  mother,  a  nurse,  suggested  she  try  teach- 
ing. Paula  leapt  at  the  idea,  enrolled  at  New 
York  University,  and,  her  certificate  in  hand, 
began  teaching  third-graders  at  PS.  158.  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side. 

For  13  years  she  loved  the  work,  enjoying 
a  circle  of  friends  who  often  gathered  in  her 
one-bedroom  apartment,  on  East  72nd  Street, 
but  somehow  she  never  found  a  partner  in 
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life.  "I  had  a  relationship  here  and  there,  but. 
you  know.  I  was  just  tired."  she  says.  "I  tried 
a  couple  of  blind  dates,  which  were  disasters. 
I  was  happy.  I  had  a  great  job,  great  friends. 
I  was  fulfilled.  When  Steven  called  [about 
the  blind  date],  I  just  said,  'No,  I'm  too  tired. 
Guys  in  New  York  are  such  jerks.  They  don't 
pay,  they  want  sex  before  you  even  get  out  of 
the  car."  I  remember  I  actually  asked.  'Can 
this  joker  even  read?"  I  just  said,  'No.  I*ve  got 
to  stay  home  and  grade  papers." " 

Sweet  wood,  however,  would  not  be  de- 
nied. "Let  me  give  you  his  name."  he  said. 
"Sumner  Redstone." 

"Wait,"  she  said,  "let  me  get  a  pencil." 

"You're  kidding,  right?"  Sweetwood  said. 
"You  don't  know  the  name?" 

"He's  not  a  parent  at  the  school,  is  he?"  she 
asked.  "Because  I  don't  date  parents  in  the 
school."  Sweetwood  patiently  explained  that 
Redstone  was  chairman  of  a  media  conglom- 
erate named  Viacom.  This  meant  nothing  to 
Paula.  Sweetwood  listed  Viacom's  assets: 
MTV  Networks,  Paramount  Pictures— all  of 
it.  Paula  listened,  and  finally,  Sweetwood  re- 
calls, "she  said,  'For  one  date,  sure.' " 

Which  is  how  Paula  Fortunate  a  person 
utterly  oblivious  to  the  ways  of  Wall  Street 
and  Hollywood,  arrived  one  night  at  a  mid- 
town  Manhattan  restaurant  named  II  Po- 
stino  with  only  the  vaguest  idea  who  her  date 
really  was.  She  was  so  pessimistic  she  stuffed 
extra  cash  into  her  purse  in  case  she  needed 
money  for  a  taxi  home. 

For  his  part,  Redstone  says  he  was  in- 
trigued by  the  idea  of  meeting  a  school- 
teacher; he  says  it  was  about  his  ap- 
preciation for  educators,  but  one  suspects 
the  notion  of  dating  someone  completely 
outside  his  orbit  was  equally  appealing.  He 
was  nervous  enough  that  he  brought  along  a 
Bear  Stearns  banker  and  his  girlfriend.  When 
Paula  walked  into  the  restaurant.  "I  did  take 
a  look  at  her  [and  thought].  Not  bad."  he 
recalls.  "She  talked  about  her  life  at  school, 
making  S50.000  a  year.  I  didn't  know  how 
she  could  live."  He  found  her  ignorance  of 
his  world  enchanting. 

"I  remember  when  I  mentioned  Barry 
Diller,"  Redstone  says,  "she  asked.  'Is  he 
Phyllis  Diller 's  husband?'" 

"It's  true."  Paula  says,  "and,  you  know. 
I  found  him  extremely  charming.  He  looks 
you  in  the  eyes.  He  listened.  He  would  touch 
my  hand  when  he  spok;.  He  was  a  true 
gentleman.  He  had  so  many  great  stories. 
And  he  listened  to  me.  He  really  did."  The 
first  inkling  Paula  had  of  her  date's  promi- 
nence was  the  unusual  attention  their  table 
was  getting.  Other  diners  glanced  their  way 
and  whispered.  The  food  appeared  within 
minutes,  and  the  service  seemed  incredibly 
attentive.  As  Paula  recalls,  "It  didn't  take 
me  long  to  figure  out  he"  she  smiles  at  Red- 
stone—"was  the  one  bringing  the  attention." 


Redstone  telephoned  the  next  day.  "I  told 
you,"  Redstone  says  with  a  smile.  "Patience 
is  not  a  virtue." 

He  asked  her  to  a  party  that  evening.  She 
said.  "Not  tonight." 

"Are  you  playing  hard  to  get?"  Redstone 
asked. 

No,  she  said.  She  had  parent-teacher 
conferences  that  evening.  Well.  Redstone 
said,  he  would  pick  her  up  afterward.  Paula 
remembers  changing  into  her  cocktail  dress 
in  a  classroom  closet,  furiously  brushing 
chalk  dust  off  her  hands.  Earlier  that  day 
Redstone  had  messengered  over  a  packet 
of  his  press  clippings.  Not  to  brag,  he  says: 
"I  was  trying  to  let  her  know  who  I  was." 
She  was  less  intimidated  by  his  job  than  by 
the  fabulous  women  at  the  party  that  night. 
"These  women  were  so  buffed  and  polished 
and  varnished."  she  remembers,  "and  I'm 
still  dusting  chalk  off  my  hands." 

In  no  time  they  were  inseparable.  Redstone 
was  aghast  at  her  tiny  apartment,  which  he 
nicknamed  "Ratland."  He  was  spending  more 
and  more  time  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  begged 
her  to  come  with  him,  but  she  insisted  she 
wouldn't  miss  school  days.  So  they  developed 
a  routine.  Every  Friday  around  four  o'clock 
Redstone  would  sit  in  his  limousine  two 
blocks  from  PS.  158.  waiting  for  school  to  let 
out:  not  wanting  to  be  thought  a  show-off.  Pau- 
la wouldn't  let  him  come  any  closer.  The  limo- 
whisked  them  to  Teterboro  Airport,  in  New 
Jersey,  where  Redstone's  jet  was  waiting.  They 
were  usually  in  Los  Angeles  in  time  for  dinner 
at  Dan  Tana's  or  one  of  Redstone's  other  favor- 
ite restaurants.  At  first  they  stayed  at  the  Bev- 
erly Hills  Hotel,  then  the  Hotel  Bel-Air.  Satur- 
day afternoons  Redstone  exercised  while  Paula 
graded  papers.  Saturday  nights  they  attended 
parties,  at  the  homes  of  such  Hollywood  old- 
guard  couples  as  Marvin  and  Barbara  Davis 
and  Michael  and  Shakira  Caine.  By  Sunday 
afternoon  they  were  back  on  the  plane,  jetting 
east.  "I  never  missed  a  day  of  school."  Paula 
says  with  pride.  'That  was  non-negotiable." 

What  was  it  like,  she  is  asked,  dat- 
ing a  billionaire?  "It  was  never 
about  the  money."  says  Paula, 
jaw  set  firmly.  "He  was  just  a  great  guy.  He 
used  to  send  me  lilacs." 

"I'm  ashamed."  Redstone  says.  "I  was  like 
a  schoolboy."  Unfortunately,  he  was  still  a 
married  schoolboy.  It  took  almost  two  years 
for  Redstone  to  finalize  his  divorce,  a  period 
in  which.  Paula  admits,  her  family  voiced 
doubts  about  his  intentions.  "They  didn't 
really  know  whether  to  believe  his  divorce 
story,"  she  says. 

"When  we  first  all  found  out.  how  should 
I  put  this,  we  all  thought  like  everyone  else 
thinks:  It's  a  little  odd."  says  Jim  Geswelli.  a 
businessman  who  is  married  to  Paula's  sister. 
"Sumner  is  so  much  older.  Then  we  met  him, 
and.  you  know,  Sumner,  he's  a  very  tough  per- 
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Left,  Tom  Freston  a 
Redstone  in  Brentwo 
California,  on  April  2 
right,  Redstone  and  Lt 
Moonves  in  New  York  I 
on  November  30,  200 


son  to  get  to  know,  as  a  friend. 
He's  not  an  easy  person  to  talk 
to.  In  the  beginning,  he  didn't 
seem  to  talk  about  too  much. 
As  time  went  by,  though,  we 
became  great  friends,  surpris- 
ingly. And  he  and  Paula,  well,  there's  a  real 
spark  there.  You  can  see  it." 

Today  the  Redstones  are  frequent  guests 
at  the  Geswelli  home,  in  tony  New  Vernon, 
New  Jersey,  staying  as  long  as  10  days  dur- 
ing one  recent  Christmas  visit.  The  Geswellis 
come  to  Beverly  Park  whenever  they  can, 
although  they  have  to  brace  themselves  for 
Redstone's  hours.  "At  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  gets  on  the  intercom  system  and 
starts  going.  'Coffee,  coffee,  coffee." "  Geswel- 
li says  with  a  sigh.  "Over  time,  you  know,  he 
gets  louder  and  louder,  and  finally,  by  five, 
someone  goes  down  to  have  coffee  with  him. 
The  day  starts  off  very  early  there." 

No  one  involved  can  remember  exactly 
how  Redstone  proposed.  "I  just  remember 
one  day  he  brought  home  a  whole  bunch  of 
rings,  and  I  chose  one."  Paula  says.  "At  first  I 
didn't  wear  it  in  public.  I  remember  one  night 
we  were  at  Marvin  and  Barbara  Davis's, 
though,  and  Sumner  couldn't  stop  smiling. 
We  were  sitting  with  Larry  King,  and  Larry 
said  something  like  "What's  going  on  with 
you  two?'  And  Sumner  told  me  i  I 

and  show  him  the  ring." 

Once  the  divorce  went  throii. 
stone  paid  an  undisclosed  sum  run 
be  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  (his  sp 
person  denies  this)— he  and  Paula  mai 
at  Temple  Emanu-El,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  T< 
Bennett  sang  at  the  reception.  From  thai 
point  on.  friends  and  associates  agree,  Red- 
stone was,  if  not  a  changed  man,  a  happier 
man.  "He's  easier  to  deal  with  now,"  says 
one  Viacom  executive.  "She's  made  him  eas- 
ier just  to  be  with.  Now.  sometimes  he  talks 


Tom  let  MySpace  get  away!'-'  says  Sunn  km 


Les  would  Ve  grabbed  it!  So  would  I! 


about  something  besides  business.  Everyone 
at  the  company  just  loves  her."  "There's  no 
question,  Paula  brings  out  the  better  side  of 
Sumner  Redstone."  Les  Moonves  told  me. 
"Paula  doesn't  take  any  guff  from  him.  She'll 
say,  'Sumner,  behave  yourself  I  don't  know 
if  it's  true,  but  I  hear  she  gives  him  demerits 
if  he  misbehaves.  He's  on  a  point  system." 

Up,  Above  the  World 

Once  he  had  a  new  wife.  Redstone 
wanted  a  home.  Just  before  their  mar- 
riage, he  told  Paula  he  wanted  one  in 
Southern  California.  They  looked  at  several 
houses  before  Redstone  pushed  through  the 
back  doors  of  this  one,  saw  the  view,  and 
said.  "We'll  buy  it."  The  house,  which  was 
empty  at  the  time,  was  actually  owned  by  the 
next-door  neighbor  Sylvester  Stallone.  As 
Redstone  tells  it.  Stallone  had  bought  it  upon 
hearing  that  Suge  Knight,  the  rap-music  im- 
presario, was  interested.  Stallone  was  so  hap- 
py at  the  prospect  of  having  Viacom's  C.E.O 
next  door,  Redstone  boasts,  that  he  sold  it  to 
him  for  SI. 5  million  below  list. 

Paula  leads  the  tour.  Redstone  shuffling 
behind.  At  the  end  of  the  living  room  an  en- 
tire wall  has  been  replaced  with  an  enormous 
uik  for  Redstone's  fish.  Rounding  the  corner 
o  the  study,  one  realizes  that  this  is  only 
of  four  tanks  in  the  room,  each  teeming 
undreds  of  multicolored  fish.  There  are 
n  the  corridor  outside:  "Overflow 
)verflow  Two."  Paula  calls  them. 
Re<-  tally  had  tiny  cameras  inserted 

into  ti,  tanks  so  th.it  he  could  watch 

them  on  i      tudy'stele\    on. 


"It's  so  calming."  Paula  muses.  "It's  mes- 
merizing." 

"I  feel  attached  to  them,"  Redstone  volun- 
teers. "If  a  fish  dies,  it  really  affects  me." 

The  study,  or  "the  fish  room,"  as  Red 
stone  calls  it,  is  the  center  of  his  daily  rou- 
tine. After  rising  at  four,  he  throws  on  a 
robe,  plops  down  in  a  soft  chair  in  the  stud\ 
switches  on  CNBC,  and  begins  making  his 
morning  calls:  there's  a  tray  beside  his  chair 
with  a  bottle  of  pills  on  top.  His  first  calls 
usually  go  to  Les  Moonves  or  the  execu- 
tive who  replaced  Tom  Freston  at  Viacom. 
Philippe  Dauman.  At  6:30—9:30  eastern 
time— the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  opens, 
and  Redstone  spends  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing on  the  phone  with  Sweetwood  at  Bear 
Stearns,  quietly  orchestrating  purchases  of 
Viacom  stock;  this  kind  of  "repurchase"  pro- 
gram is  a  popular  way  to  boost  the  price  of  a 
company's  shares.  At  one  o'clock,  just  before 
the  market  closes  in  New  York,  he  finally 
puts  the  phone  down  and  goes  to  exercise. 

Paula  shows  us  the  way.  Past  the  screening 
room,  the  walls  of  the  home's  main  hallway 
are  lined  with  a  number  of  drawings,  many 
by  Paula.  "See  that  one?"  she  says  as  we  stop 
in  front  of  a  folk-artish  rendering  of  Sumner 
and  her  on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  Water  appears 
beneath  Redstone's  feet.  "Sumner  really  likes 
this  one,"  Paula  says,  her  voice  lowering  to 
a  mock  whisper.  "Because  it  looks  like  he's 
walking  on  water."  The  drawing  was  a  gift 
from  Tom  and  Kathy  Freston.  "I  hope  we 
stay  friends  with  Tom  and  Kathy."  she  says. 

"I  do,  too."  Redstone  says. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  house  is  the  exercise 
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area,  an  indoor  pool  flanked  by  a  room  con- 
taining Redstone's  treadmill.  Every  day  he 
spends  20  minutes  on  it.  then  35  on  a  station- 
ary bike,  then  8  minutes  or  so  in  the  pool.  His 
houseman.  Carlos,  stands  by  with  a  telephone 
as  he  swims.  "The  whole  time  I"m  panting." 
Redstone  interjects,  "which  is  good,  because  I 
want  to  live."  He  also  plays  tennis  with  investor 
Kirk  Kerkorian  and  Alex  CMmedo.  the  pro  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel. 

Outside.  Paula  leads  the  way  through  a  small 
backyard  of  thick  grass,  past  the  pooL  and  down 
to  the  Jacuzzi,  with  its  can  of  Gillette.  The  slope 
beside  it  was  covered  w ith  ferns  until  the  day 
Redstone  thought  he  saw  something  move  and 
a  gardener  fished  out  a  six-foot  rattlesnake. 
Now  it's  a  cactus  garden.  As  we  cross  to  the  far 
side  of  the  yard,  past  the  tennis  court.  Paula 
leads  me  through  her  fruit  garden.  As  she 
plucks  a  ripe  fig  and  thrusts  it  into  my  hand.  I 
blurt  out.  aw  kw  ardly.  whether  it  will  bother  her 
that  she  wont  be  having  Redstone's  children. 

"Well."  she  says,  not  missing  a  beat.  "I 
look  at  it  like  this.  I've  had  40  children  for  13 
years.  Now  our  dogs  are  our  children."  She 
takes  a  deep  breath.  "I  have  it  all  here."  she 
says.  "I  love  my  house.  I  love  my  husband.  I 
love  everything  about  it." 

Redstone's  afternoon  ends  after  his  shave, 
when  he  slips  back  into  his  robe— "so  Fm  not 
sitting  in  the  nude,  you  know"— and  returns 
to  the  fish  room  for  more  phone  calls.  Most 
nights  he  and  Paula  dine  early  with  friends, 
producer  Mike  Medavoy  and  his  wife  Irena: 
producer  Leonard  Goldberg  and  his  wife. 
Wendy:  and  former  Disney  head  Michael  Eis- 
ner and  his  wife.  Jane.  Bedtime  is  on  the  early 
side.  "I  would  like  to  go  to  bed  earlier,  but  Pau- 
la won't  go  to  sleep  until  10."  Redstone  says. 

"No.  this  is  the  way  it  is."  Paula  says.  "He 
wants  9. 1  want  1 1.  so  we  settle  at  10." 

After  the  tour.  Redstone  sits  down  at  an 
outside  table,  laboriously  inscribes  a  message 
for  me  in  his  2001  autobiography.  A  Passion 
to  Win,  and  smiles.  Here  with  Paula  in  Bev- 
erly Park,  he  is  a  very  happy  man. 

.T  know  what  people  think."  Redstone  is 

I  saying,  glancing  around  the  house,  "but 

_I_  there  was  no  way  I  was  going  to  fade 

into  the  distance  and  live  a  life  of  luxury  in 

Beverly  Hills." 

To  hear  Redstone  tell  it.  his  seclusion  here 
in  Beverly  Park  changed  little  about  the  way 
he  runs  CBS  and  Viacom,  just  where  he  runs 
them.  He's  not  having  a  comeback,  he  grow  Is: 
he  feels  he  never  went  away. 

He  is  especially  irked  at  his  slide  in  the  I  un- 
ify Fair 'New  Establishment  ranking,  mention- 
ing the  matter  four  separate  times:  he  even 
had  his  PR.  man.  Carl  Folta.  call  the  maga- 
zine to  complain.  "The  fact  is.  nothing  really 
important  can  happen  at  either  [Viacom  or 
CBS]  without  me  clearing  it."  Redstone  says. 
"That,  of  course,  was  the  story  with  Tom 
Cruise,  and  with  Tom  Freston.  I  auess  that 


caused  I  unin  Fuir  to  wake  up  to  the  idea  that 
I  wasn't  really  stepping  away  from  business." 

The  sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the  up- 
roar in  Redstone's  world  today  began  with  the 
resignation  of  Mel  Karmazin.  then  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  Viacom 
and  Redstone's  heir  apparent,  in  2004.  Sud- 
denly. Redstone  was  faced  with  the  decision  of 
who  would  replace  Karmazin.  and  thus  who  in 
all  likelihood  would  eventually  run  the  united 
companies  when  Redstone  retired:  Redstone 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  step  down 
as  C.E.O.  in  three  years.  The  two  candidates 
were  ob\ious:  Les  Moonves.  the  hard-charging 
chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  CBS.  and  Freston.  the 
genial  head  of  MTV  Networks,  a  man  who 
had  worked  for  Redstone  since  1986.  Redstone 
chose  Freston— and  that's  where,  in  retrospect. 
Redstone  sav-s  the  problem  began. 

Then,  as  now.  MTV  was  Viacom's  crown 
jewel,  accounting  for  70  percent  of  its  2005 
revenues  and  almost  all  its  profit.  Tall  and  crag- 
gfly  handsome,  with  spiky  salt-and-pepper  hair. 
Freston  had  been  on  board  since  its  found- 
ing, moving  up  through  the  ranks  to  become 
MTV's  C.E.O.  in  1987.  Shuttling  between  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,  he  was  universally 
liked  on  both  coasts  and  inspired  genuine  loy- 
alty in  the  ranks.  A  prominent  Democratic 
fund-raiser  who  runs  in  a  circle  of  friends  that 
includes  Jimmy  Buffett.  John  Mellencamp. 
Rolling  Stone's  Jann  Wenner.  producer  Brian 
Grazer.  William  Morris  head  Jim  Wiatt.  and 
Yahoo  C.E.O.  Tern  Semel  (as  well  as  the  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine).  Freston  is  married  to  an 
author  of  relationship-advice  books,  the  former 
Kathy  Law.  In  New  York,  they  live  in  the  Up- 
per East  Side  town  house  that  once  belonged 
to  And)  Warhol:  they  also  have  houses  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  Montecito.  "Tom."  says  one 
longtime  friend,  a  former  studio  head,  "is  a  guv 
who  went  through  life  trying  to  do  some  good 
and  make  some  friends— for  Viacom.  I  mean.  I 
have  never  in  my  entire  life  met  a  single  person 
who  didn't  like  the  guv."  ( Freston.  who  left  for 
a  prolonged  Asian  vacation  following  his  dis- 
missal, declined  comment  for  this  story.) 

"No,  TU  Not  Weep" 
{King  Lear,  Act  II,  Scene  TV) 

One  evening  following  Karmazin's  an- 
nouncement. Redstone  summoned 
Freston  to  his  suite  at  the  Carlv  le  and 
offered  him  the  job  as  Viacom's  new  presi- 
dent—and Redstone's  heir  apparent  "This  was 
historic."  Redstone  remembers,  a  final  passing 
of  the  torch,  a  final  resolution  of  the  succession 
issue  that  had  preoccupied  Wall  Street  analyst! 
and  journalists  for  years.  "But."  Redstone  goes 
on.  "when  I  offered  the  job  to  Tom  that  night. 
he  said.  'Sumner.  I'm  not  comfortable  being 
C.E.O.  of  Viacom.  I'd  rather  just  be  C.E.O.  of 
MTV  Networks." "  Redstone  was  flummoxed, 
but  accepted  Freston's  wishes.  "That's  really 
when  my  doubts  about  Tom  began."  he  adds. 
The  moment  Freston  left  the  suite. 
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Redstone  called  Moonves  and  ordered  him 
to  the  Carlyle.  "That  same  evening,  I  offered 
the  job  to  Les,"  he  remembers.  "And  know- 
ing Les— bang!— he  takes  it  so  fast."  They 
shook  hands  on  it.  It  would  be  announced 
the  next  day:  Les  Moonves.  not  Tom  Freston, 
was  to  be  Sumner  Redstone's  successor. 

Then,  the  very  next  morning,  Freston 
contacted  Redstone  and  said  he'd  had  a 
change  of  heart.  He  would  accept  the  job 
after  all.  "I  guess  he  talked  it  over  with 
Kathy.  but  I  was  really  in  a  spot,"  Redstone 
says.  "I  was  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Tom 
said  no,  then  yes.  I  had  to  do  something.  So, 
to  make  everyone  happy,  I  had  to  split  the 
company."  Redstone  chuckles  when  asked 
about  Moonves's  reaction  to  the  news.  "Let 


ity.  '"I  questioned  whether  it  would  work  out 
[with  Tom].  Tom  himself  said  he  wasn't  com- 
fortable dealing  with  Wall  Street."  He  sighs. 
''As  good  as  Tom  was  running  MTV.  he  was 
not  the  best  person  to  run  Viacom." 

The  biggest  knock  against  Freston.  at 
least  in  Redstone's  mind,  was  his  fail- 
ure to  buy  MySpace,  the.  red-hot  Inter- 
net site  where  millions  of  American  teenagers 
create  their  own  home  pages  and  furiously 
network.  After  his  dismissal,  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  unattributed  criticism  aimed 
at  Freston  for  dallying  with  MySpace  for 
months  until  Rupert  Murdoch's  News  Corp. 
swept  in  and  bought  its  parent  company  out 
from  under  his  nose  for  $580  million.  One 


When  I  ask  Sumner  about  Shari, 

there  is  a  pause.  "Now  youre  putting 
me  on  the  spot,'  he  says. 


me  tell  you."  he  says,  "Les  wasn't  too  happy." 
Redstone  divided  Viacom  into  two 
spheres.  CBS  and  its  related  businesses  for 
Moonves,  with  MTV,  Paramount,  and  every- 
thing else  going  to  Freston.  The  split  worked 
so  well  that  the  following  June,  faced  with 
the  continuing  deterioration  of  Viacom's 
stock  price,  Redstone  proposed  making  it 
formal,  dividing  CBS  and  Viacom  into  sepa- 
rate companies.  In  one  bold  stroke,  Moonves 
and  Freston  became  C.E.O.'s  of  publicly  held 
companies,  something  neither  man  had  done 
before.  Few  had  doubts  that  Moonves  could 
adapt,  but  from  the  beginning  there  were  con- 
cerns whether  Freston.  an  inside  man  all  his 
career,  would  warm  to  a  C.E.O.'s  crucial  job. 
the  promotion  of  his  stock  to  Wall  Street. 

"Frankly,  I  thought  Tom  was  over  his  head 
as  a  public-company  C.E.O.,"  says  one  invest- 
ment banker  who  knows  him.  "Half  his  time 
as  a  C.E.O.  has  to  be  dealing  with  Wall  Street 
and  crap  like  that.  That  wasn't  what  Tom  was 
good  at.  He's  an  operating  guy." 

Redstone  heard  the  doubters,  but  was  will- 
ing to  see  how  Freston  adapted  to  his  new 
role,  which  he  formally  assumed  when  the 
split  became  official  last  January.  If  Viacom's 
stock  price  is  any  indication.  Wall  Street  was 
underwhelmed:  thanks  in  large  part  to  Fres- 
ton's  inability  to  make  any  kind  of  splash  in 
the  online  world,  the  stock  fell  20  percent  in 
his  eight  months  at  the  helm.  Redstone  char- 
acterizes this  as  startling:  after  all.  analysts 
had  forecast  CBS  stock  to  be  the  tortoise. 
Viacom  the  hare.  "The  stock  was  down  20 
percent!  And  they  were  supposed  to  be  the 
hot  stock!"  Redstone  barks,  even  though  in 
the  next  breath  he  admits  his  own  culpabil- 
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question  to  Redstone  makes  it  clear  who 
was  behind  those  blind  quotes.  "We  lost  that 
deal  because  Tom  was  too  slow,"  he  says. 
"That  was  the  problem  with  Tom.  This  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  way  Les  would've 
done  that  deal,  or  the  way  I  would  have." 

The  Internet  represents  the  future  of  busi- 
nesses involved  in  intellectual  property,  and 
as  such  is  a  sore  spot  for  Redstone.  Viacom's 
online  efforts  to  date  have  been  patchy  and 
undistinguished,  a  string  of  minor  acquisitions 
and,  most  notably,  a  new  MTV  Web  site  called 
Overdrive  that  has  flopped— loudly.  Which, 
in  retrospect,  has  made  Viacom's  inability  to 
buy  MySpace  all  the  more  painful.  The  irony 
is  that  Freston's  MTV  was  the  first  suitor  to 
begin  sniffing  around  MySpace,  in  late  2004. 
Within  weeks.  Viacom  executives  were  meet- 
ing with  MySpace  executives  in  earnest. 

While  this  was  necessary  to  understand 
its  business,  in  hindsight  Freston  made  a  mis- 
calculation. His  approach  to  MySpace  all  but 
ignored  the  fact  that  MySpace  was  already 
controlled  by  an  Internet  company  called  In- 
termix, which  specializes  in  spyware  and  oth- 
er e-commerce  techniques,  and  that  Intermix 
had  an  option  for  the  47  percent  of  MySpace 
stock  that  was  still  owned  by  minority  part- 
ners. MySpace.  in  effect,  was  not  in  control 
of  its  own  destiny.  "You  didn't  know  who 
was  totally  in  charge  there."  acknowledges  a 
Viacom  executive  involved  in  the  talks.  Then, 
in  the  middle  of  negotiations  that  spring, 
the  New  York  attorney  general.  Eliot  Spitzer, 
sued  Intermix  for  fraud.  A  Viacom  attorney 
who  reported  directly  to  Redstone  decreed  a 
halt  to  the  negotiations.  "Tl  ■  decision  was  we 
had  to  wait  till  the  Spitzer  c     ision  came  in." 


says  the  Viacom  executive.  "So  the  deal  just 
sat  there  for  months  and  months."  Freston. 
this  executive  asserts,  was  powerless  to  pro- 
ceed. Freston's  allies  inside  Viacom,  mean- 
while, portray  Redstone  as  far  less  interested 
in  MySpace  than  Freston  himself  was. 

Intermix,  however,  was  not  inactive  dur- 
ing this  period.  When  its  executives  caught 
wind  of  Viacom's  interest,  they  brought  in 
Montgomery  &  Co..  an  investment-banking 
boutique  that  specializes  in  new  media 
and  a  team  of  lawyers  to  consider  the  sale 
of  Intermix  itself,  along  with  its  MySpace 
option.  "Clearly,  as  Viacom  got  interested, 
we  wanted  another  offer  on  the  table,  so  we 
brought  in  Fox,"  says  a  person  on  the  In 
termix  team.  "Only  after  that  did  we  plan 
to  go  see  Viacom.  No  one  thought 
Viacom  would  make  a  deal  first.  We 
were  laughing  because  we'd  done  a  lot 
of  deals  with  Viacom.  We  knew  they'd 
just  send  20  people  and  have  meet- 
ings after  meetings  and  never  get  any- 
where." The  Intermix  adviser,  for  his 
part,  says  Redstone's  criticism  of  Fres- 
ton is  on  the  mark.  "That's  just  how 
Viacom  was  at  the  time,"  he  says. 


Once  the  Spitzer  lawsuit  was  nearing 
settlement,  in  the  summer  of  2005, 
Murdoch  bid  S580  million  for  Inter- 
mix. Montgomery  and  the  lawyers  invited 
Viacom  to  top  it.  "Viacom's  answer  was 
'We're  not  sure  we  can  get  to  that  value 
we'll  get  back  to  you  next  week." "  says  the 
Intermix  adviser.  "But  Fox  wanted  to  do 
the  deal  that  same  weekend,  so  we  did.' 
The  Viacom  executive  disputes  this,  saying 
he  believed  Viacom  still  had  until  Monday 
morning  to  bid.  A  meeting  of  Viacom's 
board  was  held,  at  which  Freston  and  two 
board  members,  Redstone's  daughter.  Shari. 
and  Ace  Greenberg,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Bear  Stearns,  urged  Red- 
stone to  counterbid. 

"I  remember  Ace  said,  'Don't  be  afraid 
to  go  for  it,' "  says  a  person  who  attended  the 
board  meeting.  "But  Sumner  and  Philippe 
Dauman  said  it  was  irrational,  that  Rupert 
was  irrational,  that  he  would  pay  anything, 
that  they  would  end  up  [paying  more  than] 
S800  million." 

Redstone  was  incensed.  His  anger  only 
grew  after  Murdoch,  upon  completing  the 
MySpace  deal,  won  back  the  purchase  price 
and  more  by  selling  the  right  to  advertise  on 
MySpace  to  Google  for  a  stunning  S900  mil- 
lion. In  Redstone's  mind,  it  was  bad  enough 
that  Freston  had  let  the  world's  hottest  Inter- 
net property  get  away,  but  losing  it  to  Mur- 
doch was  just  too  much.  "No!  Not  him!" 
Redstone  bellows,  wagging  a  finger  in  my 
face.  "I  don't  want  to  lose  to  him.  Just  like  he 
wouldn't  want  to  lose  to  me.  It  was  a  humili- 
ating experience I  know  Murdoch  well. 

There's  no  chance  of  outbidding  him!  I  wand 
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ed  M\  Space  before  that,  before  Murdoch  got 
interested.  It  sat  there  for  weeks  while  Tom. 
in  his  methodical  way.  was  studying  it.  having 
committee  meetings,  doing  due  diligence.  It 
went  on  and  on  and  on!  Tom  let  it  get  away! 
Les  wouldve  grabbed  it!  So  would  I!  And  so 
we  lost  it." 

Afterward.  Redstone  says.  Freston  "'came 
over  here  and  sort  of  apologized,  said  why  he 
didn't  get  it.  He  didn't  talk  about  the  period 
before  the  Fox  offer,  and  I  didn't  remind  him. 
I  said.  "Look.  Tom,  you  made  a  mistake.  We 
all  do.  I'm  sure  it  won't  happen  again.'" 

This  summer.  12  months  after  the  My- 
Space  debacle,  and  faced  with  the  continuing 
fall  of  Viacom's  stock.  Redstone  asked  his 
board  to  consider  whether  Freston  was  the 
best  man  for  the  job.  He  already  had  a  replace- 
ment in  mind,  his  longtime  associate  Philippe 
Dauman;  Dauman.  following  a  stretch  in  top 
positions  at  Viacom  in  the  mid-1990s,  had  left 
to  start  a  small  investment-banking  compa- 
ny, but  remained  on  Viacom's  board.  "I  gave 
them  all  of  Tom's  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  all  of  Philippe's."  Redstone  insists.  "The 
decision  was  up  to  the  board." 

While  Freston's  fate  hung  in  the  balance 
in  August.  Redstone  found  himself  thrust 
into  a  crisis  he  insists  he  never  expected: 

The  firing  of  Tom  Cruise,  arguably  the 
biggest  movie  star  in  the  world. 

Cruise  Control 

As  Redstone  tells  it.  he  wasn't  the  first 
person  in  his  own  household  to  look 
askance  at  the  string  of  Cruisian  an- 
tics over  the  last  year:  the  manic  hopping  on 
Oprah's  couch,  the  7r«/<7r-show  attacks  on 
Brooke  Shields  for  taking  antidepressants, 
and  his  Katie  Holmes  thing.  It  was  his  wife, 


Tom  was  totally  L 

The  whole  thing  was  over  in  20  minutes  " 

says  a  Freston  friend. 


Redstone  says,  who  turned  on  Cruise  first. 
a  contention  Paula  Redstone  declines  to 
elaborate  on  even  as  her  husband  makes  it. 
"Paula,  like  women  everywhere,  had  come 
to  hate  him,"  Redstone  declares.  "The 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  I  did  listen  to  her,  but 
I  make  business  decisions  myself." 

And  in  terms  of  business.  Redstone 
claims  he  felt  Cruise  was  actually  costing 
Paramount  money.  Cruise's  production 
company,  which  the  actor  operates  along 
with  producing  partner  Paula  Wagner,  was 
paid  S10  million  a  year  to  create  movies  for 
Paramount,  and  until  this  year  had  a  sterling 
track  record,  led  by  the  first  two  Mission:  Im- 


possible movies,  which  grossed  around  S500 
million  each  worldwide.  (Overall.  Cruise's 
films  with  Paramount  have  grossed  S3  bil- 
lion worldwide  at  the  box  office.)  It's  the  per- 
formance of  Mission:  Impossible  III,  however, 
that  Redstone  seized  upon  as  he  and  his 
wife  soured  on  Cruise's  public  utterances. 
The  movie  did  excellent  business,  earning 
just  under  S400  million  worldwide,  but  Red- 
stone felt  the  actor's  extracurricular  behav- 
ior prevented  it  from  making  more.  A  Cruise 
spokesperson  declined  all  comment. 

"When  did  I  decide  [to  fire  him]?"  Red- 
stone asks.  "I  don't  know.  When  he  was  on 
the  Today  show?  When  he  was  jumping  on  a 
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Redstone  outside  his 

home,  where  he 

conducts  most  of  his 

business  by  telephone. 


couch  at  Oprah?  He  changed  his  handler,  you 
know,  to  his  sister  not  a  good  idea.  His  be- 
havior was  entirely  unacceptable  to  [my  wife,] 
Paula,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  didn't 
just  turn  one  [woman]  off  He  turned  off  all 
women,  and  a  lot  of  men He  was  embar- 
rassing the  studio.  And  he  was  costing  us  a  lot 
of  money.  We  felt  he  cost  us  $100,  SI  50  mil- 
lion on  Mission:  Impossible  III.  It  was  the  best 
picture  of  the  three,  and  it  did  the  worst." 

The  deal  with  Cruise/Wagner  Productions 
was  scheduled  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  August. 
Redstone  indicates  he  decided  to  cut  ties 
to  the  company  sometime  last  spring,  wait- 
ing until  the  July  time  frame  to  notify  Fres- 
ton and  Paramount  s  C.E.O..  Brad  Gre\.  I 
made  my  decision  without  their  support:  I 
didn't  tell  anyone  for  months."  Redstone  says. 
"But  [eventually]  I  made  my  position  clear  to 
Tom  and  Brad,  that  he  should  be  off  the  lot. 
They  had  some  concerns."  In  fact.  Freston 
and  Grey  realized  that  "firing"  an  actor  with 
Cruise's  visibility  and  track  record,  a  highly 
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unusual  if  not  unprecedented  move,  would 
trigger  a  severe  backlash  in  Hollywood's  cre- 
ative community.  Still,  it  was  Redstone's  com- 
pany, and  they  were  his  employees. 

"This  wasn't  just  Sumner— he  had  a  right 
to  feel  the  way  he  did,"  says  a  person  involved 
in  Paramount 's  deliberations.  "I  mean,  wom- 
en didn't  go  see  the  movie,  because  of  Tom 
Cruise's  behavior.  It  showed  up  in  the  re- 
search." Freston  and  Grey,  this  person  says, 
had  put  a  lowball  bid  on  the  table  to  renew 
the  contract — S2. 5  million,  by  all  accounts— 
and  everyone  involved  realized  that  both 
sides  would  probably  allow  the  deal  to  quiet- 
ly lapse.  "The  negotiations  had  started  when 
Sumner  weighed  in."  this  person  says.  "Brad 
had  to  get  rid  of  the  offer,  which  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do.  They  were  working  toward  that. 
They  understood  where  Sumner  was  coming 
from.  They  really  did.  They  were  trying  to 
pull  [the  offer]  back,  and  when  they  were  try- 
ing to  do  that.  Sumner  went  public.  That's 
when  everything  hit  the  fan." 

Redstone  characterizes  his  decision  to 
"go  public"  as  entirely  an  accident.  A  savvy 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter.  Merissa  Marr. 
caught  wind  of  the  story  and  telephoned 
Redstone  at  his  home,  and  Redstone  told  her 
everything,  castigating  Cruise  for  his  behav- 
ior. Redstone  acknowledges  his  comments 
were  unnecessary,  but  he  brushes  aside  any 
suggestion  he  went  public  merely  to  re-assert 
his  role  as  Viacom's  alpha  dog.  Still,  there's 
no  denying  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  re- 
counts the  reaction  to  his  comments.  Clearly, 
he  loved  every  minute  of  it. 

"I  wasn't  looking  for  an  explosion."  Red- 


handling."  Freston  was  also  irked  at  a  quote 
Redstone  gave  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  the 
effect  that  firing  Cruise  was  difficult  for  Fres- 
ton because  "he's  in  the  talent  business."  Says 
a  longtime  Freston  friend.  "When  I  saw  that. 
I  thought.  Wait  a  minute.  That  was  a  per- 
sonal shot  at  Tom  Freston  that  was  unneces- 
sary. Freston  was  upset.  I  know  he  was.  But 
I  don't  think  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
fired.  That  came  as  a  complete  surprise." 

Endgame 

It  took  six  weeks  for  Viacom's  board  of 
directors  to  decide  Freston's  fate,  a  period 
in  which  Freston  himself  had  no  inkling 
he  stood  on  the  precipice.  Late  on  the  Mon- 
day afternoon  of  Labor  Day.  he  had  just 
finished  a  game  of  tennis  w  ith  Terry  Semel  at 
legendary  studio  head  Bob  Evans's  Beverly 
Hills  estate  when  he  found  several  insistent 
messages  from  Redstone  on  his  cell  phone. 
He  drove  home  before  calling  Redstone  back, 
both  because  he  wanted  to  listen  to  the  new 
Bob  Dylan  CD.  Modem  Times,  and  because 
he  preferred  to  talk  to  Redstone  from  his 
home  office.  When  the  two  finally  spoke, 
Redstone  summoned  Freston  to  Beverly  Park. 
Friends  say  Freston  had  no  reason  for  con- 
cern: he  often  visited  Redstone  at  his  home, 
and  while  he  disagreed  with  the  way  Redstone 
had  handled  the  Cruise  matter,  there  had  been 
no  suggestion  that  his  job  was  in  jeopardy. 
Redstone  was  waiting  in  the  living  room: 
Paula  had  asked  '"to  disappear,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,"  Redstone  says.  He  goes  on: 
"I  talked  to  Tom  right  where  you're  sitting 
now.  I  said  to  him  the  same  things  Eve 


Sumner  really  likes  [this  drawing 

of  us  because  it  looks  like  lies  walking  on 
water,  savs  Paula. 


stone  insists,  "but  I  didn't  mind  it.  The  ex- 
plosion was  good.  It  sent  a  message  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  time  of  the  big  star 
getting  all  this  money  is  over.  And  it  is!  I 
would  like  to  think  that  what  I  did.  or  what 
we  did.  has  had  a  salutarv  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  industry." 

The  problem,  though,  was  that  Redstone's 
com:'  undercut  Freston's  and 

is  very  upset  and 
-  a  close  Fres- 
ton good 

I  Brad 

for  S^ 
and 


said  to  you.  that  mistakes  had  been  made, 
that  it  was  time  to  make  a  change.  It  was 
then  that  I  reminded  him  that  he  himself 
had  expressed  doubts  about  being  C.E.O.. 
and— these  were  his  exact  words— he  said. 
"But.  Sumner.  I  thought  I  was  growing  into 
it.'  And  I  thought  this  was  a  clear  indication 
he  knew  he  was  not  there  yet." 

"Tom  was  totally  blindsided."  says  a  Fres- 
ton friend.  "The  whole  thing  was  over  in  20 
minutes.  This  was  how  Sumner  treated  a 
man  who  had  worked  for  him  20  years." 

Freston's  firing  was  deeply  unpopular  at 
Viacom,  especially  at  MTV  and  news  of  it 
was  greeted  with  disbelief  all  across  Holly- 
wood. Two  months  later,  things  are  finally 
beginning  to  calm  dowr.  Freston  walked 
away  with  a  compe.isat       package  worth 


$72  million,  plus  S10  million  in  stock  and 
options.  At  the  time  I  saw  Redstone,  in 
late  September.  Viacom  stock  was  up  11 
percent.  Redstone  and  Dauman.  mean- 
while, have  spent  long  hours  holding  the 
hands  of  Freston's  many  friends  and  sup- 
porters who  remained  behind,  including 
MTV's  C.E.O..  Judy  McGrath,  and  they 
have  so  far  been  successful  at  heading  off 
any  mass  exodus.  Redstone  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  Freston's  most  visible 
hire,  successful,  driven  Paramount  head 
Brad  Grey,  is  safe  in  his  job.  Of  course,  he 
said  the  same  thing  about  Freston  barely 
six  weeks  before  dumping  him. 

The  real  question  is  Redstone's  future. 
"He'll  tell  you  he's  never  going  to  die." 
says  one  studio  chief.  "What  does  that 
mean?  Only  a  guy  who  is  afraid  of  dying 
says  he's  never  going  to  die.  Clearly,  he's 
afraid  to  die.  I  think  that's  why  he  always 
feels  so  threatened  by  people  like  Freston.", 
Adds  Sue  Mengers,  "Sumner  does  not  want 
to  let  go  of  that  ledge."  Redstone's  daughter, 
Shari.  director  of  National  Amusements, 
remains  his  heir  apparent,  but  already  there 
are  rumblings  of  a  squabble  among  those  in 
Redstone's  circle  who  favor  Dauman  in- 
stead. When  I  asked  Redstone  about  this, 
there  was  a  pause. 

"Now  you're  putting  me  on  the  spot."  he 
begins.  "Originally,  in  my  will ..."  When 
Paula  shoots  him  a  look.  Redstone  abruptly 
changes  tack.  "It  will  depend  on  the  board." 
he  says.  When  it's  pointed  out  that  this  is  a 
non-answer.  Redstone  says,  "Ell  be  dead. 
There's  no  way  I  leave  this  job  before 
I  die."  Pressed  further,  Redstone  says 
Shari's  future  "is  subject  to  two 
points.  That  she  would  want  to  [suc- 
ceed me].  And  the  boards  of  both 
companies  would  have  to  approve 
her."  Through  a  spokesman,  Shari 
Redstone  declined  comment. 

The  question  of  succession  is  for- 
gotten until  the  interv iew  ends,  when 
Redstone  rises  for  the  first  time  in  two 
solid  hours.  Suddenly  he  stumbles,  his  knees 
buckle,  he  pitches  to  his  right  and  begins  to 
fall.  He  catches  himself  on  a  chair  just  as 
Paula  lunges  to  his  side,  wrapping  her  arms 
around  his  torso  and  helping  him  stand.  Just 
as  she  lets  go.  though,  he  begins  to  fall  again. 
This  time  she  eases  him  back  into  his  chair. 
"Tin  fine.  I'm  fine."  Redstone  mutters. 
"I  should've  put  his  feet  up."  Paula  says. 
I'm  too  embarrassed  to  ask  whether  this  is 
an  ongoing  problem.  After  a  bit.  Redstone 
rises  and  follows  us  through  the  house.  He 
is  a  billionaire,  a  man  who  dictates  the  col- 
lective fate  of  thousands  of  lives,  but  as  he 
stands  there  waving  good-bye.  his  eyes  no 
longer  as  steady  as  they  were  an  hour  be- 
fore, one  is  reminded  there  are  some  things 
in  life  even  a  moaul  can't  control.  □ 
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What  does  a  British  comic  disguised 

as  a  simpleminded  Kazakh  TV  reporter 

have  to  reveal  about  America?  Nothing  pretty.  Like  his 

HBO  hit,  Da  All  G  Show,  Sacha  Baron  Cohens 

new  comedy  verite-starring  his  obliviously 

offensive  alter  ego  Borat  Sagdiyev  as  a  down-market, 

anti-Semitic  de  Tocque\  ille— takes  no  prisoners 


IJ\  Rich  Cohen 


very  generation  or  so.  a 
man  comes  to  our  world  from  the  provinces 
and  sees  it  as  if  for  the  first  time.  Sometimes 
he  comes  as  Napoleon,  sometimes  he  comes 
as  Gandhi,  but  he's  always  the  same  man. 
and  he  always  follows  the  same  course.  As 
Bob  Dylan  sang.  "Well,  first  he's  in  the  back- 
ground, then  he's  in  the  front."  In  our  time. 
he  comes  as  the  35-year-old,  British-born 
stunt  comic  Sacha  Baron  Cohen,  creator 
and  star  of  Da  All  G  Show,  who  has  found  a 
way  to  reveal  the  hidden  nature  of  America 
in  these  last  days  of  empire. 

When  Baron  Cohen  brought  his  act  to 
HBO.  in  2003,  he  came  for  the  same  reason 
that  all  poachers  do:  his  preserve  had  been 
hunted  out  and  he  was  looking  for  fresh 
game.  Now.  just  three  years  later,  he's  on  the 
verge  of  a  triumph.  With  the  release  of  Borat: 
Cultural  Learnings  of  America  for  Make  Ben- 
efit Glorious  Nation  of  Kazakhstan,  Baron  Co- 
hen is  set  to  become  a  defining  commentator 
on  the  age.  as  well  as  a  superstar.  The  movie, 
which  mixes  mostly  unstaged  footage  with 
scripted  comedy,  chronicles  the  adventures 
of  Borat  Sagdiyev.  a  television  correspon- 
dent from  Kazakhstan  who  crosses  America 
in  the  manner  of  Jack  Kerouac  or  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  tramping  and  offending  and  in- 
advertently revealing  the  true  face  of  our  re- 
public. In  one  scene.  Borat  rides  a  New  York 
subway,  greeting  embarking  passengers  with 
a  kiss  on  each  cheek,  one  of  whom  threatens 
to  break  every  bone  in  his  body.  In  another 
scene,  notorious  months  before  the  film  was 
released.  Borat.  dressed  in  a  star-spangled 
shirt,  speaks  to  the  crowd  before  a  rodeo  in 
the  South,  saying  he  supports  George  Bush's 
"war  of  terror."  then  saying  Gulf  War  II 
should  continue  until  Bush  has  tasted  the 
blood  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Iraq.  Baron  Cohen  and  his  crew  had  to  flee 
the  scene,  fearing  they  would  be  shot. 

Baron  Cohen  will  not  be  new  to  many 
moviegoers— even  to  those  who  do  not  have 
HBO.  even  to  those  who  do  not  recognize 
him.  He's  already  turned  up  as  the  voice 
of  the  lemur  king  in  the  animated  feature 
Madagascar,  and  as  the  heavy  in  the  Will 
Ferrell  movie  Talladega  Sights:  The  Ballad  of 
Ricky  Bobby.  This  role  is  of  special  interest 
because  it  dramatizes  the  dynamic  between 
Ferrell  and  Baron  Cohen.  In  the  film.  Ferrell 
is  Ricky  Bobby,  the  best  of  the  old  school,  a 
stock-car  driver  at  the  top  of  his  game  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  cast  in  the  shade 
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TEAM  U.S.  AND  A 

Borat  has  learned 
many  things  since  his 
arrival  in  America, 
like  how  to  perfect 
ihe  human  pyramid. 
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What  do  you  think  of  Americans: 

"The  mens  are  very  friendly  with  sexy  physiques, 
and  the  womens  look  different  to  any  Kazakh  womens  I  have 

ever  seen.  Their  teeth  only  grow  on  the  inside  of  their 

mouths,  and  most  of  them  do  not  look  strong  enough  to  pull  a 

plow,  or  even  punch  a  horse  to  sleep." 


by  Baron  Cohen,  a  mysterious. 
Camus-reading  Grand  Prix 
driver  from  across  the  sea.  The 
comedians  are  friends— they 
share  a  publicist,  for  whatevi 
that's  worth.  I  like  to  imagine  their 
first  meeting— it's  reminiscent  of  the 
moment  Fitzgerald  met  Hemingway,  or  Jack- 
son Browne  met  Bruce  Springsteen.  It's  that 
moment,  known  to  all  of  us.  when  a  sharp 
wind  blows  the  leaves  off  the  trees  and— just 
like  that  -it's  a  new  season. 

By  the  lime  Baron  Cohen  reached  Amer- 
ica. I  Iready  famous  in  Britain.  As 
>mic,  he  had  done  nothing  that  had 
before,  and  yet  there  was 
t  him.  He's  like  the 
the  music  of 
□    and  made 
d  it  back 


of  nice  boy  w ho  works  out  next 
to  you  at  the  gym.  He  has  dark 
eyes  and  dark,  curly  hair  and  is 
handsome  in  the  way  of  a  young 
Adam  Sandler.  When  Baron  Co- 
hen was  on  The  Daily  Show,  Jon 
Stewart  looked  at  his  close  shave  and 
pressed  suit  and  said.  "You  clean  up  nice." 
He's  long-limbed  and  rangy,  which  is  the 
new  Jewish  look  that  will  replace  the  old 
look  of  the  ghetto— just  check  out  pictures 
of  the  boys  in  the  Israeli  Army.  They  all 
have  it.  He's  engaged  to  Isla  Fisher,  the  hot 
little  red-haired  crazy  in  Wedding  Crashers, 
the  girl  who  gives  Vince  Vaughn  hand  relief 
under  the  dining-room  table.  Fisher  says 
she's  converting  to  Judaism  in  advance  of 
the  wedding,  and  God  knows  we  can  use 
her.  They  live  in  L.A.  He's  only  35  but  al- 
ready has  a  career  behind  him.  While  still 
in  his  20s.  he  made  his  name  as  the  creator 


of  brilliant  characters,  most  famously  Ah  G, 
the  sort  of  complicated  alter  ego  you  craft  to 
amuse  and  torment  siblings  in  the  course  of 
a  long  family  vacation,  filling  in  the 
accent  and  backstory  until  the  char- 
acter becomes  plausible,  then  real. 

On  NPR.  Baron  Cohen  described 
Ali  G  as  "a  wannabe  gangsta  who 
lives  in  a  very  provincial  part  of  En- 
gland called  Staines,  which  he  be- 
lieves is  the  ghetto  but  in  fact  is  a  few 
miles  away  from  Windsor  Palace.  And  there 
are  swans  that  swim  down  the  river,  but  he 
still  believes  that  he's  really  living  in  the  hood 
and  considers  his  life,  you  know,  similar  to 
Tupac's" 

At  the  time  of  Ali  G's  debut.  Baron  Co- 
hen was  working  as  a  writer  and  re- 
porter for  The  11  O'Clock  Show  on 
BBC's  Channel  4.  a  comedy  news  program 
something  like  The  Daily  Show.  The  char- 
acter was  fleshed  out  with  the  help  of  the 
show 's  producer.  Harry  Thompson,  who  sug- 
gested the  name  Ali  G.  If  there  was  a  hint 
of  Islam  about  the  character.  Baron  Cohen 
was  less  likely  to  be  challenged  because  of 
political  correctness.  From  the  beginning, 
he  had  an  unnerving  ability  to  find  the  soft 
spot  in  the  culture. 

Baron  Cohen's  hero  is  Peter  Sellers:  he  sees 
his  characters  as  akin  to  those  in  Dr.  Strongs 
loxe.  and  there  is  a  similarity  between  some  of 
the  bits  and  the  mad  nuclear  scientist  in  the 
Kubrick  movie.  But  Ali  G  and  Borat  are  also 
in  the  tradition  of  the  breakout  characters  of, 
say,  Mike  Myers— Austin  Powers  and  Wayne 
Campbell,  the  host  of  Wayne's  World.  One 
difference,  of  course,  is  that  Baron  Cohen's 
characters  touch  political  sore  spots.  An- 
other is  that  Baron  Cohen  felt  sure  enough  of 
his  creations  and  of  the  credulity  of  regular 
people  to  take  his  characters  out  into  the 
world.  The  great  moment  came  in  1998, 
when,  dressed  as  Ali  G.  in  tinted  wraparound 
shades  and  a  canary-yellow  tracksuh.  he  went 
into  the  streets,  spoke  to  kids,  and  quickly  re- 
alized they  were  buying  it. 

Within  weeks,  as  he  filed  on-the-scene 
reports,  pushing  back  at  nosy  cops  and  se- 
curity with  the  query  "Is  it  'cause  Is  black0." 
Ali  G  became  a  sensation.  Best  were  the 
interviews  he  did  with  celebrities  and  poli- 
ticians. Speaking  to  Ali  G.  people  reveal 
themselves  in  interesting  ways.  It's  amaz- 
ing what  someone  will  say  if  he  thinks  he's 
talking  to  an  idiot.  All  it  takes  is  an  opening 
question  like  "Ain't  there  a  real  danger  that 
someone  give  a  message  over  the  radio  to 
one  of  them  fighter  pilots,  or  whatever,  sav- 
ing. "Bomb  Ira—.'  and  the  geezer  don't  heard 
it  properly  and  bomb  Iran  instead  of  Iraq?" 
(to  James  Baker).  Or  "Could  it  be  possible  to 
work  with  the  terrorists?  To  say,  'Yo!  Here's 
a  building  that  we's  gonna  demolish  anyway: 
Go.  Have  vour  fun  with  it.  Do  whatever 
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you  want.  Just  don't  do  the  other  ones'"  (to 
James  Ziglar.  former  head  of  the  I.N.S.). 

Baron  Cohen  found  a  way  to  sneak  past 
the  flacks  and  coax  people,  by  misdirection, 
into  revealing  their  true  selves.  To  some,  it 
seemed  crude  and  cruel.  He's  been  criti- 
cized for  performing  a  variation  of  the  min- 
strel show:  a  Jewish  boy  in  blackface.  When 
he  went  out  to  promote  his  first  movie.  Ali 
G  Indahouse,  he  was  met  by  protesters. 
some  carrying  signs  that  said,  al  jolson. 
go  home.  Others  felt  bad  for  the  celebrities. 
What  did  they  do  to  deserve  this?  But  believ- 
ing a  person  as  dumb  as  Ali  G  could  actu- 
al!} be  out  walking  around  is  itself  a  kind  of 
sin.  It  shows  what  the  plutocrats  really  think 
of  the  young  people.  In  other  words,  not  get- 
ting the  joke  is  the  crime  that  justifies  the 
public  humiliation. 

It's  a  gag  with  a  limited  shelf  life, 
of  course.  As  soon  as  people  know 


Cohen  will  go  after  Borat  has  been  oxer- 
exposed  and  tossed  on  the  heap.  In  one  seg- 
ment, where  he  has  a  fashion  critic  create  a 
hot  list.  Bruno  coaxes  him  to  say  if  a  star 
is  "in  or  Auschwitz.")  Baron  Cohen  inter- 
viewed, shamed,  and  revealed,  among  oth- 
ers. Brent  Scowcroft.  Newt  Gingrich.  Andy 
Rooney.  and  Pat  Buchanan. 

There's  much  speculation  about  how  Baron 
Cohen  was  able  to  set  up  these  interviews.  The 
comedian  and  his  staff  are  closemouthed. 
but  it  seems  to  go  something  like  this:  the 
mark  receives  a  missive  on  professional- 
looking  letterhead  which  invites  him  or  her 
to  appear  on  a  British  show  that  speaks 
to  young  people  in  their  own  language:  a 
date  is  set:  the  crew  turns  up.  fronted  by  a 
handsome  man  in  a  suit,  backed  by 
techies.  including  the  sort  of  hip- 
,  <•  "  hop  tough  you  might  expect  to 
see  working  with  aear:  then,  at 


Who  is  the  greatest  figure 
in  Kazakh  history? 

"The  greatest  figure  is,  of  course,  Lkhtar  the  Great  Hawk. 

As  anyone  who  have  study  history  knows,  Lkhtar 

create  Kazakhstan  1,104 years  a9°>  wnen  ne  laid  the  Giant  Egg 

(which  Westerners  callings  Earth).  Our  country' 

was  give  honor  of  being  first  to  be  pecked  away  out  of  shell, 

before  Lkhtar  had  to  fix  off  back  to  his  nest  to 

stop  it  be  stolen  b\  \urzhan  the  giant  Jew  Mongoose." 

who  Ali  G  is.  its  over.  As  Baron  Cohen's 

fame  spread,  his  character  devolved  into  a 

kind  of  Dame  Edna  or  Jiminy  Glick— he 

would  interview  people,  but 

they  were  in  on  the  joke.  He 

went  from  being  a  dagger  in 

the  heart  of  the  celebritocra- 

cy  to  being  just  another  tool 

in  its  arsenal.  Posh  Spice  and 

David  Beckham  could  laugh 

through  an  interview  with  Ali 

G— "So  how  many  of  the  Spice  Girls  turned 

you  down  before  you  went  for  Posh?"— but 

the  sense  of  danger  was  gone. 

A     nd  so  he  came  to  America,  which 

j\    offered  the  same  shot  it  offers  all 

\  pilgrims— the  dream,  the  hills  and 

prairies,  but  mostly  a  chance  to  start  over. 

tion  oi  fresh  marks.  Da  Ah  G 

on  HBO. 

-ports  and 


the  last  moment,  with  the  guest  seated,  the 
handsome  man  introduces  the  hip-hopper, 
who  takes  a  seat  and  starts  asking  questions. 
People  on  the  show  talk  of  the  moment  the 
guest  realizes  he's  to  be  interviewed  by  Ali 
G.  and  his  face  falls,  and  his  fear  of  the  youth 
washes  over  him  like  a  wave. 

How  long  did  it  take  Baron  Cohen  to 
make  his  name  in  the  U.S.?  I  think  of  that 
thing  Crazy  Horse  said  when  asked  how  long 
the  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn  lasted:  'As  long 
as  it  takes  a  hungry  man  to  eat  his  dinner."' 

A  few  weeks  into  season  one.  it  was  clear 
the  show  had  become  a  favorite  of  insiders— in 
the  era  of  fake  news,  it  was  the  only  program 
able  to  show  the  elite  in  a  way  other  than  the 
way  the  elite  wanted  to  be  shown.  In  May 
2003.  Maureen  Dowd  wrote  a  New  York 
Times  column  called  "Is  You  Wicked?."  in 
which  she  said.  "With  his  white-gangsta- 
rapper-wannabe  persona.  Sacha  Baron  Cohen, 
a  brilliant  graduate  of  Cambridge,  sends  up 
the  vacuity  of  the  culture  in  an  era  when  put- 
ting people  on  TV  who  attract  the  right  demo-' 
graphic  is  more  important  than  putting  people 
on  TV  who  know  what  they're  talking  about." 

Over  time,  as  Ali  G  became  too  well 
known.  Baron  Cohen  pushed  the  rapper  aside 
and  focused  on  Borat.  a  character  partially 
based  on  a  man  he  had  met  years  before  on  a 
trip  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  one  of  those 
hangers-on  who  haunt  the  tourist  joints,  lis- 
ten to  club  music,  wear  tight  pants,  ask  in- 
appropriate questions— the  sort  of  guy  you 
hear  once  and  imitate  forever.  When  playing 
Borat.  Baron  Cohen  wears  an  unwashed  gray- 
suit,  because  he  knows  most  Americans  ex- 
pect a  foreigner  to  stink.  He  grows  a  thick 
mustache,  moves  stiffly,  and  speaks  in  the 
slapsticky  way  of  foreigners  in  Hollywood 


MIND  THE  GAP 

Borat  hasn't  let  success  go 
to  his  head — he  still  prefers 
public  transportation. 
Here,  he  rides  New  York's 
No.  6  train. 
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movies  made  during  World  War  II.  If  offer- 
ing a  greeting,  he  says.  '"Jagshemash!""  If 
excited,  he  says.  "Wow  wow  wee  wah!"  (As 
in  "I  look  forward  to  meeting ...  the  world's 
most  beautiful  woman.  Liza  Minnelli!  Wow 
wow  wee  wah!")  He's  a  misogynist  and  an 
anti-Semite  best  known  for  the  offhand 
remarks  that  tease  out  the  Jew  hatred  still 
latent  in  the  land.  He's  a  man  playing  w  ith 
matches  in  a  room  filled  with  gasoline  and 
that's  always  fun  to  watch.  In  other  words. 
he's  the  perfect  mirror  on  the  age. 

Some  of  the  HBO  show's  greatest  mo- 
ments featured  Borat.  At  a  wine  tast- 
ing in  the  South  he  asks  if  the  waiter  is 
a  slave,  and  the  host  says,  "No,  no.  no.  he's 
not  a  slave  at  all.  We  don't  have  slaves  here 
anymore.  It's  a  law  that  was  passed  that  they 
no  longer  can  be  used  as  slaves.  Which  is  a 
good  thing— for  them."  He  goes  door-to-door 
with  a  candidate  running  for  office  in  the 
South,  and  says  to  a  voter.  "Jagshemash.  De- 
mocracy is  very  different  in  U.S.  and  A.  from 
Kazakhstan.  In  America,  women  can  vote 
but  horse  cannot." 

Most  notorious  was  his  visit  to  a  cowboy 
bar  in  Arizona,  where  he  soon 
had  the  patrons  singing  along 
with  his  song.  "Throw  the  Jew- 
down  the  Well": 

In  my  country  there  is  problem 
And  that  problem  is  the  Jew 
They  take  everybody  money 
And  they  never  give  it  back 

Throw  the  Jew  down  the  well 
So  my  country  can  be  free 
You  must  grab  him  by  his  horns 
Then  we  have  a  big  party 

Professional  adults  are  never  quite  sure 
how  to  take  Borat:  Is  he  doing  a  service  or 
creating  a  problem?  Is  he  good  or  bad  for 
the  Jews?  Are  the  wrong  people  laughing  too 
hard?  After  "Throw  the  Jew  down  the  Well" 
aired,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  sent  an 
open  letter  to  Baron  Cohen: 

While  we  understand  this  scene  was  an 
attempt  to  show  how  easily  a  group  of  ordi- 
nary people  can  be  encouraged  to  join  in  an 
anti-Semitic  chorus,  we're  concerned  that  the 
irony  may  have  been  lost  on  some  of  your  audi- 
ence—or worse,  that  some  of  your  viewers  may 
have  simply  accepted  Borat 's  statements  about 
Jews  at  face  value. 

But  this  argument  puts  the  ADL  in  the 
position  of  elitism  and  superiority  that  Jews 
are  always  being  accused  of  taking— that  is: 
We  get  it,  and  it's  funny,  but  the  whole  thing 
might  go  over  the  heads  of  the  goyim. 

And  there  is  almost  no  way  to  respond  to 
Baron  Cohen  without  looking  like  that  most 
sorry  of  figures,  the  poor  bastard  who  can't 
take  a  joke. 


Where  is  the  best  place  to  meet  girls? 

"Best  place  in  Kazakhstan  isAlmaty's  brand-new 
Capitalist  Super  mall,  'Viktor  Hotelier  s  Shopcity.'  Both  stores 

there  sell  them.  I  meet  my  first  wife  at  weekly  Kuzek 

livestock  auction.  She  cost  me  15  liters  of  insecticide,  but  turn 

out  to  be  worth  not  even  half  this  amount." 


a 


Even  worse  are  the  officials 
from  Kazakhstan  who've  been 
driven  half  mad  by  Baron  Co- 
hen's depiction  of  their  coun- 
trymen as  urine-drinking,  wife- 
beating  psychos.  Yet  the  more 
upset  they  get.  the  more  it  helps 
Baron  Cohen— in  this  case,  the  I'm 
rubber-you're-glue  rule  really  does  apply. 
When  legal  action  was  threatened  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kazakhstan,  Borat  said,  "I  have 
no  connection  with  Mr.  Baron  Cohen  and 
fully  support  my  government's  decision  to 
sue  this  Jew."  When  the  officials  took  out  a 
multi-page  ad  in  The  New  York  Times  laud- 
ing the  virtues  of  Kazakhstan,  Borat  gave  a 
press  conference:  "Jagshemash.  My  name 
of  Borat  Sagdiyev.  I  would  like  a  make  com- 


ment on  recent  advertisements  on 
television  and  in  media  about  my 
nation  of  Kazakhstan  saying  that 
women  are  treated  equally  and 
-A  that  all  religions  are  tolerated. 

/-%         These  are  disgusting  fabrications. 
These  claims  are  part  of  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  our  country 
by  evil  nitwits  Uzbekistan,  who.  as  we  all 
know,  are  a  very  nosy  people  with  a  bone  in 
the  middle  of  their  brain." 

You  sometimes  feel  like  grabbing  Ka- 
zakhstan by  the  collar  and  shouting.  "Don't 
have  a  spaz  attack.  Kazakhstan!  Didn't  you 
spend  any  time  on  the  playground?  You  don't 
answer  a  bully!  You  ignore  him!"  Besides,  the 
joke  is  not  on  Kazakhstan,  which  was  pre- 
sumably- chosen  for  its  remoteness.  Baron 
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Cohen  wanted  Borat  to  come  from  any  for- 
merly Communist  country,  where  the  people 
had  lost  their  ideology  and  in  return  got  the 
detritus  of  the  commercial  West—porn 
and  violence.  The  real  joke  is  on  us, 
and  those  who  appear  on-camera. 
As  AH  G  shows  what  the  pluto- 
crats think  of  the  young,  Borat 
shows  what  Americans  think  of 


Q 


foreigners.  We  believe  anything  is  possible  of 
a  person  who  comes  from  far  away. 

In  a  moment  when  our  relationship  with 
the  outside  world  is  fraught.  Borat  seems  set 
to  become  an  iconic  figure.  He  will  be 
identified  with  this  age  as  Gatsby  is 
identified  with  the  Jazz  Age.  He*s  the 
rest  of  the  world,  reminding  us  why 
they  really  love  us— for  our  porn,  and 


Who  is  your  favorite  celebrity? 

"My favorites  celebrities  is  dancing  Negro  MichaelJacksons, 

singing  transvestite  Madonna,  and,  of  course, 
fearless  anti-Jew  warrior  Mel  Gibsons.  We  in  Kazakhstan 

agrees  with  his  statement  that  Jews  started  all  wars, 

and  also  have  proof  that  they  were  responsible  for  Hurricane 

Katrina  and  also  killed  off  the  dinosaurs." 
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for  Pamela  Anderson.  He  reaches  perfection 
in  the  new  movie,  which  marries  real  scenes 
to  invented  plot  and  in  the  process  creates  a 
genre  perfectly  fitted  to  the  era  of  the  Web 
show  and  reality  TV,  when  a  movie  can  turn 
real  and  reality  can  turn  into  a  movie  just 
like  that.  In  fact,  its  almost  impossible  to  tell 
where  Borat  ends  and  Baron  Cohen  begins 
He  approaches  the  character  like  Brando- 
Method  comedy.  He  does  interviews  mosth 
as  Borat.  He*s  a  magician.  He  does  not  want 
you  to  figure  out  the  trick.  In  this,  he  most  re- 
sembles Andy  Kaufman,  to  whom  he  is  often 
compared,  but  he's  not  as  weird  as  Kaufman 
and  he  is  much  funnier.  Of  course,  with  the 
movie.  Baron  Cohen  will  burn  through  Borat 
as  he  burned  through  Ali  G.  He  will  still  W 
able  to  play  Borat  for  straight  laughs  as  Jem 
Lewis  can  still  play  Buddy  Love,  but  the  edge 
will  dull  as  the  movie  succeeds. 

But  here's  the  really  interesting  part: 
now  and  then,  as  one  of  his  characters 
burns  away,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
comedian  in  the  wings  and  suddenly  realize 
that,  of  all  the  alter  egos.  Sacha  Baron  Cohen 
himself  seems  the  most  unlikely.  The  child- 
hood in  a  London  suburb  (Staines),  the  cloth- 
ing stores  owned  by  his  father,  his  mother  an 
aerobics  teacher,  the  years  spent  in  an  elite 
public  school,  the  years  at  Christ's  College  at 
Cambridge,  the  dissertation  on  Jews  in  civil- 
rights  movements  called  "Black-Jewish  Alli- 
ance: A  Case  of  Mistaking  Identity."  Much  is 
made  of  this  paper— the  implication  being.  I 
think,  that  Borat 's  travels  in  the  South  are  a 
continuation  of  Baron  Cohen's  earlier  studies. 
In  fact,  every  article  about  the  comedian  men- 
tions Cambridge  (look.  I  just  did  it  myself)  I 
because.  I'm  convinced,  it  makes  the  more 
disturbing  parts  of  his  act  less  unacceptable. 
Because  it's  coming  from  a  smart  man,  an 
educated  man.  In  other  words.  Baron  Cohen 
can  say  whatever  he  wants  because,  in  our 
system,  he  has  been  made  the  way  a  gangster 
can  be  made  by  the  Bonanno  crime  family. 
He  was  a  theater  geek  early  on,  with  roles  in 
Biloxi  Blues  and  a  Cambridge  production  of 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  (A  Cambridge  version 
of  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  is  funny  all  by  itself.) 
He  worked  as  an  M.C.  on  the  kids'  shows 
Pump  TV  and  F2F.  It  all  seems  like  a  joke,  of 
course,  a  put-on.  And  perhaps  after  Ali  G  is 
gone,  and  Borat  is  gone,  and  Bruno  is  gone, 
the  great  realization  will  be 
that  Baron  Cohen  is  him- 
self a  character,  a  fake  cre- 
ation with  the  ability  to  fool 
writers  into  writing  pieces 
like  this,  and  the  real  man 
is  somewhere  still  farther 
back  in  the  recesses,  a  prince  from  Bavaria 
or  a  stereo  salesman  from  Sweden,  read)  to 
step  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  tell  us  all.  even 
the  movie  critics,  even  the  most  fawning,  that 
we're  really  just  a  bunch  of  schmucks. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  VANITIES  DISCOVERIES 


keira  Knightley 

FEBRl  iRY  2003 

Bend  It  Like  Beckham. 
Best-actress  Oscar 
nomination  for  Pride  and  Prejudice; 
the  Pirates  of  the  Caribbean  franchise. 

"I  first  started  asking 
for  an  agent  when  I  was  three.  I  thought 
it  was  really  unfair  that  I  didn't  have  one. 
I  got  my  first  part  when  I  was  seven. 
I  basically  just  stood  in  the  background, 

smiled  . . .  and  looked  very  cute i 

I  didn't  really  do  very  much."  J 


jry  month  since  its  creation,  in  1992,  the  Vanities  section  has  opened  with  a  full-page  portrait  of  a  little-known  actor  we 
ieve  is  destined  for  stardom.  There's  really  no  science  to  catching  a  rising  star-only  the  ability  to  discern  in  one  or  two  early 
d  small  performances  the  intangible  qualities  that  will  allow  an  actor  to  carry  a  movie.  Featuring  portraits  of  Sandra  Bullock 
fore  Speed),  Russell  Crowe  (before  LA.  Confidential),  and  Keira  Knightley  (before  Pirates  of  the  Caribbean),  among  others 
o  have  acquitted  themselves  quite  well,  Vanity  Fair  celebrates  a  decade  and  a  half  of  young  stars  on  the  cusp. 
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Sandra  Bui  loci 
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breakthrough  film:  Mombo  Kings,  career  highlights:  Philadelphia; 
Desperado;  Evita;  The  Mask  of  Zorro.  what  he  said  then:  "I  don't 
want  to  become  crazy  about  Hollywood,  but  I  think  Hollywood  can  use 
me,  I  can  use  Hollywood,  and  it's  the  perfect  time  for  us." 


breakthrough  film:  Speed,  career  highlights:  A  Time  to  Kill; 
Miss  Congeniality;  Crash,  what  she  said  then:  "I  don't  do  the  actio 
I'm  the  quirky,  offbeat,  funny  girl!" 


BREa"  s  3oy  s  life,  caree?  highlights:  Best-actor 

Oscar  nomination  For  The  Aviator;  best-supporting-actor  nomination  for 
What's  Eot;ng  Gift  irt  Grope;  '   t     c    The  Deported,  what  he  said  then: 
"I  could  die  tomoi  cw,  so  I  don't  wont  to  Se  in  The  Gob/ins:  Part  3." 
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breakthrough  film:  Desperado,  career  highlights:  From  Dusk 
till  Dawn;  Frida;  Once  upon  a  Time  in  Mexico,  what  she  said  then: 
"I  get  crazy  because  I  love  my  job.  I  get  butterflies  in  my  stomach 
from  the  creative  process." 
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Ashley  Judd 

APRIL  /V96 


kKTHROUGH  film:  Ruby  in  Paradise,  career  highlights:  Heof; 
the  Girls;  Double  Jeopardy;  De-Lovely,  what  she  said  theh:  "I'm 
i  similar  to  my  mother  and  sister,  but  in  ways  that  may  not  be  readily 
arent." 


breakthrough  f i lm :  Jerry  Maguire.  career  highlights:  Best- 
supporting-actress  Oscar  for  Cold  Mountain;  best-actress  Oscar 
nominations  for  Bridget  Jones's  Diary  and  Chicago,  what  she  said 
then:  "I  feel  so  damned  lucky.  To  be  able  to  do  what  I  love  and  get  by!" 


akthrough  film:  Dazed  and  Confused,  career  highlights:  Best- 
)inal-screenplay  Oscar  for  Good  Will  Hunting;  Mallrats;  Pearl 
bor;  Ho//ywoodland.  what  he  said  then:  "I'm  just  happy  not  to  be 
Jing  up  convenience  stores." 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  Swingers.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Old  School; 

Wedding  Crashers;  The  Break-Up.  what  he  said  then:  On  The  Lost 
World:  Jurassic  Park:  "I  can't  get  into  the  plot.  There's  lots  of  dinosaurs 
running  around,  and  people  are  dealing  with  them." 
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breakthrough  film:  LA.  Confidential,  career  highlights:  Best-actor 
Oscar  for  Gladiator;  best-actor  Oscar  nominations  for  A  Beautiful  Mind 
and  The  Insider,  what  he  said  then:  "I'm  very  privileged.  I  just  get  on  a 
plane  and  go  to  work,  but  I  also  know  where  I  come  from." 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  The  fee  Storm.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  The  Gdf 

House  Rules;  Seabiscuit;  the  Spider-Man  franchise,  what  he  said  it 
"I  want  to  always  work  with  the  very  best  directors,  actors,  and  script 
and  I  think  to  do  that  you  have  to  hold  out." 


breakthucugh  FILM-  Rounders,  c  4»tER  stGHLiGHTS:  Celebrity;  The 
Notorious  Berne  Page,  what  she  said  theh    On  Doinie  Brasco:  "There 
war-  a  lot  of  real  strong  male  energy  John  ly  Depp  and  Al  Pacino  were 
really  sweet,  but  most  of  the  time  I  feit  like    had  to  fend  for  myself." 


breakthrough  film:  In  ffie  Company  of  Men. 
career  highlights:  Your  Friends  &  Neighbors;  Erin  Brockovich;  Tha 
You  for  Smoking,  what  he  said  then:  "I'm  going  to  try  never  to  sit 
back  and  say,  'I'm  here.'" 
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d  Pendants  in  18kt  yellow  gold  and  diamonds  with  turquoise,  coral,  malachite 
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breakthrough  film:  Summer  of  Sam.  career  highlights:  Best- 
actor  Oscar  for  Tfie  Pianist;  King  Kong;  Hollywoodlana1.  what  he  said 
then:  "Most  of  the  feedback  I  get  when  I  don't  get  a  part  is  that  I'm  too 
ethnic-looking." 


Jessica  Alba 

FEBRl ARY  1999 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  All  About  My  Mother.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS: 

Vanilla  Sky;  Blow;  Volver.  what  she  said  then:  "I  think  it  is  a  privileg 
Not  everybody  can  do  what  they  want  to  do  and  still  eat.  I'm  very  lud 
And  it's  getting  better  and  better." 


2  8(1 


t:  Idle  Hands.  Career  highlights:  Sin  City; 
Fantastic  Four,  whr  she  said  then:  "Sometimes  my  friends  think  I'm 
getting  too  Ho!y  wood-'Excuss  me,  I  have  to  call  my  agent'-but  if  I  get 
too  big  for  my  britches,  they'll  brine  me  dc wn  to  earth." 

VANITY     FAIR       www.Van 


breakthrough  film:  Cruel  Intentions,  career  highlights:  Legally 
Blonde;  The  Sweetest  Thing;  Hellboy.  what  she  said  then:  "I  did  this 
movie  with  Suzanne  Somers.  She's  a  legend  to  me.  I  mean,  she  was  on 
my  Three's  Company  lunchbox!" 


DECEMBER 


EMBER     2006 


Kirsten  Dunst 
APRIL  2000 

breakthrough  FILM:  The  Virgin  Suicides. 

career  highlights:  Bring  If  On;  Interview  with 

the  Vampire;  the  Spider-Man  franchise; 

Marie  Antoinette. 

what  she  said  THEN-.  "I  dread  math.  Trig-ugh.'" 
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Colin  Farrell 

SEPTEMBER  2000 
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Cli\p  Owen 

J  \\l    I/O   2001 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  Tiger/and.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Minority  Report; 
Phone  Booth;  The  New  World;  Miami  Vice,  what  he  said  then:  "I 
really  enjoyed  Gladiator.  Russell  Crowe  could  get  up,  pull  his  pants 
down,  and  take  a  shit,  and  you'd  be  completely  blown  away." 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  Croupier.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Gosford  I 

The  Bourne  Identity;  Closer;  Sin  City;  Inside  Man.  what  he  said  the] 
"I've  always  had  a  pretty  decent  career  [in  the  U.K.],  but  Croupier  is  I 
first  thing  that's  really  broken  in  the  U.S.  for  me." 


\lllli-  I  l.llll.lW. 


** 


breakthrough  film:  Donnie  Darko.  career  *..  -us:  r 

supporting-actor  nomination  for  Brokeback  Mounfaii .  iarhead         \t  he 
Said  then:  "My  father  directed  and  my  mom  wrote  and  prod  .■  .         !l 
we  do  is  talk  about  art  like  we're  fuckin'  Uta  Hagen  and  her  family 


breakthrough  film:  Tfie  Princess  Diaries,  career  highlights: 
Brokeback  Mountain;  The  Devil  Wears  Prada.  what  she  said  THEMr 
"If  I  weren't  acting,  I'd  probably  be  an  English  professor  or  a 
psychoanalyst— I've  been  psychoanalyzing  my  friends  since  I  was  11."  I 
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kthrough  film:  Chopper,  career  highlights:  Black  Hawk 
■n;  Troy;  Munich,  what  he  said  then:  On  Black  Hawk  Down: 
irking  with  Ridley  [Scott]  was  awesome.  He's  incredible.  It  was 
ething  I'll  always  treasure." 


breakthrough  film:  The  Believer,  career  highlights:  The  Notebook; 
Half  Nelson,  what  he  said  then:  "I  like  movies  so  much— more  if  I'm  not 
in  them.  [Growing  up,]  I  never  left  the  house,  I  never  had  any  friends.  I  just 
went  to  the  movie  store.  I  basically  watched  the  whole  store." 


laggie  Gvllenhaal 
UGUST  2602 


i 


mcthrough  film:  Secretory,  career  highlights:  Adaptation; 
fessions  of  a  Dangerous  Mind;  World  Trade  Center,  what  she  said 
*:  "Someone  asked  me  why  I  didn't  do  teen  movies  or  actiony  movies, 
'm  not  interested  in  them,  and  they're  not  interested  in  me,  either!" 


breakthrough  film:  A  Beautiful  Mind,  career  highlights:  Sweet 
Home  Alabama;  Hulk;  Poseidon,  what  he  said  then:  On  A  Beautiful 
Mind:  "[Russell  Crowe]  is  tremendously  challenging.  But  if  an  actor  is 
inspiring  you,  I  don't  care  how  or  what  their  approach  is." 


"EMBER     2006 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS:  Fifteen  Years  of  Vanities  Discoveries 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  Catch  Me  if  You  Can.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Best- 

supporting-actress  Oscar  nomination  for  Jonebug.  what  she  said  then: 
On  Cafch  Me  if  You  Can:  "I  play  Leo's  fiancee.  He's  a  dream.  I  mean,  he's 
Leonardo  DiCaprio!" 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  The  Village.  CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Lady  in  the 

Water;  Spider-Man  3.  what  she  said  then:  "[M.  Night  Shyamalan] 
said,  'Here's  the  script.  Tell  me  if  you're  interested.'  I  was  like,  'Are  you 
kidding  me?'— I  was  going  to  a  temp  agency  after  lunch— 'I'll  do  it!'" 


Zach  Braff 

JULY  2004 


Terrenoe  Howard 


.HI.)    -200.-, 


*Jfc 


3a;  "^.through   Scrubs  (TV),  career  high,.  Emrr      omination 

for  Scrubs;  Garden  State,  what  he  said  i  hen:  "h     y  rr  i  the  whole 

of  July  I'm  going  round  me  country  to  spree  ;  Hie  gos,  el  <  orden  State. 
I  really  think  ir  c  )  •:  I  pop." 


BREAKTHROUGH  FILM:  Hustle  &  Flow.   CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Best-actor 

Oscar  nomination  for  Hustle  &  Flow;  Ray;  Crash,  what  he  said  THEMsi 
"50  [Cent]  came  up  to  me  and  was  like,  'I  had  a  dream,  and  they  alwa 
come  true,  and  you  were  huge  in  my  dream— you  'bout  to  be  huge!'" 
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The  Notebook. 
Mean  Girls;  Wedding 
Crashers;  The  Family  Stone. 

"In  Canada  I  was  up  in  the  nosebleeds  of 

the  entertainment  business,  so  I'm  really  just 

learning  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business— you  kind 

of  find  yourself  plunked  in  it  before  you 

ever  knew  it  really  existed." 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Winstead  continued  from  page  289 


at  everything.  So  it  was  a  very  high-anxiety  place  to  grow  up." 
big  break:  "I  came  out  to  L.A.  with  my  mom  when  I  was  14  for 

I^1  a  few  auditions,  just  to  see  what  it  was  like.  One  of  the  auditions  was  for  the  soap  opera  Passions.  I  just  got  a  scene  to  do,  and 

they  were  like,  'You're  perfect!'  [because]  I  looked  just  like  the  girl  they  had  cast  to  play  my  sister."  art  imitates  life 
,«  in...  Bobby,  Emilio  Estevez's  much-anticipated  film  about  the  night  of  Robert  Kennedy's  assassination,  in  which  Winstead 

plays  "a  woman  who  has  come  out  to  Los  Angeles  to  make  it  big  as  an  actress.  Over  the  course  of  the  film,  my  character 
realizes  that  her  ideals  about  the  Hollywood  glamorous  life  aren't  ever  going  to  become  a  reality  for  her."  but  no  such  bad 
news  for  winstead...  Whose  castmates  in  the  film  include  Horry  Belafonte,  William  H.  Macy,  Ashton  Kutcher,  Helen  Hunt, 
Anthony  Hopkins,  and  Lindsay  Lohan.  and  now  comes  the  indie  cred...  With  a  role  in  "Death  Proof,"  one  half  of  the  Quentin  Tarantino- 
Robert  Rodriguez  collaboration  Grind  House,  due  out  next  spring.  "As  Quentin  says,  it's  two  movies  for  the  price  of  one,  inspired  by  the  grind- 
house  cinemas  of  the  70s.  I  am  such  a  huge  Tarantino  fan  that  I  felt  like  I  knew  him,  and  I  kind  of  had  a  feel  for  his  dialogue— I'm  able  to  say  it  with 
a  sense  of  respect  for  him  and  the  words.  I  play  a  young  starlet  who  is  basically  having  the  time  of  her  life.  We're  driving  around  in  a  car  through 
most  of  the  film.  I'm  in  a  cheerleading  outfit.  It's  never  really  explained,  except  for  the  fact  that  we  know  that  I'm  playing  a  cheerleader  in  a  film. 
We  don't  really  know  why  I'm  still  in  the  uniform."  .^fl    ^k.  -KRISTA  SniITl 


love  money,  but  don't  get  me  wrong— I  don't 
love  money  just  for  what  it  is:  I  love  it  for  what 
it  can  buy.  To  wholly  involve  yourself  with  this 
world— this  so  beautiful  world— I  believe  you 
have  a  moral  duty  to  the  universe  to  ensure 
your  income  off  capital  remains  as  tax-efficient 
as  possible  by  retaining  your  disposable  assets 
in  earner-friendly  offshore  holdings. 


I  was  very  humbled  when  my  accountant,  Skunk, 
explained  the  inner  wisdom  of  transferring  the 
heart  of  my  fiscal  operation  to  the  Netherlands. 
Tax  avoidance  has  a  strong  spiritual  dimension, 
a  dimension  of  such  joy  that  it  could  bring  a  tear 
to  the  eye  of  an  orphan  child.  As  usual,  my  good 
mate  the  Dalai  Lama  put  it  in  a  nutshell.  But 
mine  wouldn't  fit  in  a  nutshell,  so  instead  I've  put 
it  in  a  portfolio  of  global  investments. 

I  love  old  land.  And  new  buildings.  And  so, 
yes,  I  combine  these  two  passions  by  placing 
new  buildings  on  old  land.  It  gives  me  a  great 
buzz.  It  all  feels  so  real.  Which  must  be  why 
they  call  it  "real  estate." 

I've  been  truly  humbled  to  discover  that  the 
begetting  of  real  estate  is  not  only  a  creative 
act  but  one  of  the  most  natural  forms  of  com- 
munication known  to  all  mankind.  So  as  I  cre- 
ate my  31-floor  residential  development  by  the 
side  of  the  Liffey  River  in  my  beloved  Dublin, 
I  know,  deep  within  my  heart,  that  I  am  some- 
how communicating  with  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  world. 

Next  year  sees  the  commencement  of  our 
multi-million-dollar  Let's  Put  an  End  to  World 
Greed  tour,  which  we'll  be  undertaking  with 
our  lovely  new  roadie,  Zit.  Across  43  dates,  we 
will  be  seen  by  over  one  million  beautiful  peo- 
ple in  19  different  countries,  whilst  retaining 
global  film,  TV,  and  publication  rights  for  our 
own  portfolio.  How  much  will  we  gross?  That's 
a  tough  question.  But  you  know  one  thing  that 
life  has  taught  me?  Sometimes  the  hardest 
questions  are  the  ones  most  worth  asking. 

—as  told  to  Craig  Brow  \ 


some  mad 
shit  together,  the 
Dalai  Lama 
and  me. 

Listening  to  the  bald  guy  rap  on,  I  begin  to 
understand  something  very  special  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  Lammy  taught  me  an  impor- 
tant lesson  and  it  is  this:  What,  me  worry? 

Yes,  that's  a  beautiful,  beautiful  sentiment, 
and  one  that  I  have  attempted  to  convey  in  the 
lyrics  of  my  new  song,  "Get  Your  Ass  Off  and 
Rock  This  Joint.  Baby  (Homage  to  Rwanda)." 

You  learn  a  lot  about  life  from  all  sorts  of  dif- 
ferent human  beings.  Put  it  this  way,  when  I 
was  last  talking  to  Lammy,  there  was  a  knock 
on  my  door  the  other  day  and  who  should  it  be 
but  the  lovely  Ben,  an  early  (J2  fan  who's  cur- 
rently doing  a  truly  great  job  as  Pope.  Loved 
the  new  album,  he  says,  couldn't  get  enough 
of  it.  reminded  him  in  a  funny  way  of  Buffalo 
mid-period,  with  a  touch 
thrown  in. 

i  told  him  I  just  loved 

hen  there 

I  said. 


DIARY 


BONO 


Two  minutes  later,  who  should  walk  in  but 
this  beautiful  guy  with  a  truly  great  sense  of 
humor  called  George  W.  Bush,  says  he  has 
a  bit  of  time  to  spare,  thought  he'd  just  hang 
loose  and  generally  chill  for  a  while.  You 
know,  it's  easy  to  underestimate  W.,  but  the 
guy  rocks.  At  heart,  he's  just  a  cool  cat,  just 
like  my  main  man  Jesse  Helms. 

So  we  get  to  talking  about  the  God  and  the  Bi- 
ble and  everything.  I  say  I  always  thought  God 
must  be  a  bit  like  Johnny  Cash,  but  maybe  not 
so  old.  "Johnny  Cash!"  says  Pope  Benedict, 
excitedly.  "I'm  the  guy's  greatest  fan!" 

Listening  to  those  wise  men— Pope  Ben  and 
Kofi  and  W.  and  Lammy— rapping  on,  a  pearl 
of  wisdom  descended  upon  me  and  made  me 
feel  very  humbled.  Two  and  two,  I  thought, 
don't  make  three.  Two  and  two  make  four. 
And  with  that,  I  felt  at  peace.  Tomorrow,  I 
will  text  our  business  manager.  Spam,  to  pass 
on  the  good  news,  but  not  until  I've  put  a  call 
through  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II  ("Is  that  really 
you,  Betty-Boo?")  to  let  her  know,  too. 

I   till  haven't  founa  what  I'm  looking  for.  I 
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The  SPAMBerry  Files 


FROM  THE  "SENT"  FOLDER  OF  Erie  Idle 


subj:  SATURDAY  LIGHT  KNIVES 


date:  10/7/2006  8:38:02  p.m.  Pacific  Daylight  Time 


from:  Eric@VF.com 


to:  Lorne@LorneMichaels.com 


Sent  from  the  Internet  (Details) 

Yo  Lome  .  . . 

See  you've  been  taking  the  usual  shit  for  the  new  season.  I  think 

you're  right:  This  is  no  time  for  comedy.  How  can  you  be  funny  when 

the  VP  shoots  his  friends  in  the  face?  If  they're  doing  the  punch 

lines,  what's  left? 

Don't  let  the  bastards  get  you  down.  Remember,  you  were  the  first 
to  see  the  value  of  having  famous  people  make  asses  of  themselves 
on  TV— long  before  "Shagging  with  the  Stars."  Why  not  make  this 
whole  season  a  reality  show?  Call  it  "Search  for  a  Giggle.''  Maroon  a 
bunch  of  writers  on  a  desert  island,  and  if  they  don't  come  up  with  a 
decent  skit,  they're  employed  on  SNL.  (Kidding!) 

Seriously,  how  about  Karl  Rove  as  a  guest  host?  He  knows  how 
to  turn  BS  into  success.  Von  Rumsfeld  looks  funny.  And  little  Condi 
plays  the  piano.  She  even  attended  "Spamalot"  before  the  audience 
found  out  and  booed  her.  And  hasn't  Jessica  Simpson  got  another 
sibling  to  roll  out?  That  was  uproarious. 

Don't  worry.  You'll  outlast  Bush.  Remember  what  they  say:  What's 
the  difference  between  life  and  an  SNL  skit?  Life  doesn't  go  on 
forever. 

Only  joshing.  Keep  socking  it  to  em. 

Yr  pal, 

Eric 


Sent  from  my  SpamBerry 


subj.  LONG  MAY  SHE  RAIN 


date:  10/9/2006  4:55:02  p.m.  Pacific  Daylight  Time 


from:  Eric@VF.com 


to:  ElizabethR@BuckinghamPalace.com 


Sent  from  the  Internet  (Details) 


Hey  Your  Maj., 

Sorry  that  Helen  Mirren  thing's  been  bugging  you.  And  you  made  her 
a  Dame  too.  Ungrateful  bitch.  I'd  make  Britney  a  Dame  just  to  make 
Helen  feel  bad. 

Of  course  the  whole  Princess  Di  revival  thing  is  driving  you  mad. 
It's  that  greedy  little  money-grubbing  butler.  He  can't  stay  out  of  the 
limelight.  Perhaps  you  can  arrange  for  one  of  Al  Fayed's  drivers  to 
give  him  a  ride  home.  :) 

Don't  worry  about  your  throne,  you're  safe  on  that  forever.  The 
Brits  have  no  balls  for  a  revolution.  It's  too  soggy.  You  need  good 
weather  for  a  revolution.  That's  what  Stalin  said.  And  he  was  the 
longest-reigning  Russian.  You'll  make  Longest  Monarch  easily.  In  10 
years'  time  you'll  pass  that  frumpy  little  flirt  Victoria,  and  remember, 
your  mum  lived  to  be  1 01 ! 

And  don't  worry  about  the  Yanks.  They  still  think  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor  had  class.  "Ass"  maybe!  We  all  know  what  he  saw  in  her, 
and  everyone  knows  he  was  hung  like  a  snail  and  useless  in  bed. 
(And  out,  come  to  think  of  it.)  Still,  the  Nazis  liked  him  and  they  knew 
a  thing  or  two.  I  guess  Karl  Rove  and  Von  Rumsfeld  have  been 
reading  their  playbook. 

(Oops,  sorry!  Forgot  you  were  German.) 

Well,  got  to  dash— it's  Sixth-Grade  Parents  Condom-Appreciation 
Day  here  in  the  Valley.  You're  still  my  favorite  Queen  (apart  from 
Harvey  Fierstein). 

Yr  loyal  servant, 

Eric 


Sent  from  my  SpamBerry 


-Eric  Idle 


[KOFI  ANNAN]    [FIONA  APPLE] 


Winono  FOREVER 


[beyonce]  [yanni] 


SIX  AS-YET-UNREALIZED  CELEBRITY  COUPLES  * 

AS  DEFINED  BY  THUK  Potential  AMALGAM  NICKNAMES) 

[WINONA  RYDER]         [BONO] 
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Paristide 
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Winono 

[BILL  CLINTON]     [LINDSAY  LOHAN] 
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Beyanni 


[RICK 
[GLS  VAN  SANT]     SANTORLM] 


Van  Santorum 


—Teddy  Wu\e 
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The  entire  collection.  5  seasons.  S3  episodes.  Coming  November  14. 


VIDEO 


SANTA'S  M  ORKSHOP  WERE  A 

Terrorist  Cell? 

DEC.  8 

Elf  spells  out  specifics 

of  his  jihad  in 

Fridge  Phonics  magnets. 

DEC. 12 

David  Milch  pitches 
HBO  pilot  Infidelf. 

DEC.  19 

HBO  exec  saxs  Infidelf  si&r 

Tom  Shalhoub  will 

"definitely  win  a  statue. 

DEC. 22 

Elf  plans  to  take  down 

the  grid  via  the  formula 

RUDOLPH'S  NOSE  -  WATER  SUPPLY. 

DEC. 24 

Department  of  Homeland 

Security  official  expresses  concern 

about  unusual  amount  of  extremely 

high-pitched  "chatter." 

DEC.  30 

Workshop  is  relocated  to 
a  cage  in  Gitmo. 

—  Henri  Alford 


It's  the  most 
wonderful  time 
of  the  rear. 


us  vear,  were 
not  putting 
arrvthing  on  sale 

I  hate  to  shop. 


God  rest  re  merry 
gentlemen,  let 
.    nothing  you 
dismav. 


I  can  always 
pav  it  off. 


<u» 


He's  gonna  find 
out  who's  naughty 
or  nice. 

It's  for  mv  wife. 

I'm  buying  this  for 
mv  husband. 

She  loves  \  ictoria's 
Secret. 

I'll  make  sure  it 
goes  to  the  right 


I  didn't  fly  all 
the  way  here 
to  Baghdad  on 
Christmas  Day 
just  for  a  cheap 
photo  op. 


I  killed  the  duck 
mvself. 

I'm  dreaming  of  a 
white  Christmas. 

I  can't 
imagine 
who  could 
be  calling  now. 

I  can't  talk  now. 


Some  assembly    (r*% 
required,    f^. 

Its  just  what       ^l 
I  wanted.  irV 

'    \ 

You  didn't  have 
to... 


The  problem 
with  Vail . . . 

The  problem     ^<5! 
with  St.  Barth's     ' 


The  problem 
with  Hawaii . . . 

...  is  that  everybody 
goes  there. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
;v  dear. 

I  lost  the  receipt. 

I'm  sure  it  came 
from  this  store. 


tress. 


* 


^ou  can  always 
return  it. 


In  the  meadow, 
we  can  build 
a  snowman. 


The  A.C.L.l . 

doesn't  want 
you  to 
celebrate 
Christmas. 

Santa 
C/aus  is 
coming  to 
town. 


I'll  call  you 

back  later. 

For  auld  lang 

syne . . . 

I  promise.  I'm 
leaving  him  right 
after  the  holidays. 

We  always 

stav  home        m 

on  New 

I  miss  vou.  too. 

dear's  Eve.      W 

It  was  nothing 
important. 

I'm  going  to  stop 
smoking. 

I'll  be 
for 
'mas. 


Thev  must  have 
mixed  up  the 
packages  at  the 
store. 

It's  the  thought 
that  counts. 

I  saw  Mommy 
kissing  Santa 
Claws. 

I'm  just  going  out 
for  batteries. 

It's  an  old  family 
tradition. 


Just  a  small 
problem  at  the 
office. 


All  I  want  for 
Christmas  is  you. 

Should  auld 
acquaintance 
be  forgot? 


4 


I'm  going  to  lose 
weight. 

I'm  turning  over 
a  new  leaf. 

I'm  turning  a 
new  page. 


I  swear.  I  in 
;   leaving  her 
just  after 
the  holidays. 

Sothing  changes 
on  Xew  Year's  Day. 
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'  THE  MOMENT  CAPTURE  YOU. 

"he  simple  image  will  stay  with  you  forever.  Among  the  grandest  Phoenix  vistas,  a  bright  little  bloom 
ned  your  mind  to  the  possibility  that  a  hiking  trail  could  become  your  own  personal  path  of  discovery. 
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PhlX 


H    O    E    N    I 


ESCAPETOPHX.COM 


See  firsthand  how  details  like  a  park-liki 

two-acre  Cactus  Garden,  nine  luxurious  p 

with  a  water  slide,  and  a  tropical  landscaj 

that  blends  seamlessly  with  the  surroundi 

desert  vistas  all  set  this  AAA  Five  Diamond! 

apart.  Make  reservations  today  to  indulge 

every  moment,  inside  and  out. 


THE  PHOENICIAN 

Scottsdoie 

6000  E.  Camelback  Road 

Phone:  480-941-8200 

Reservations:  800-888-8234 

EnjoyThePhoenician.com 


LET  THE  MOM 


&m\ 


Set  against  the  stunning  Phoenix  Mountain 
Preserve,  the  Arizona  Biltmore  offers  a  who 
world  of  recreational  opportunities  with  lu< 
gardens  to  tour,  hiking  and  horseback  ridinj 
plus  world-class  tennis  and  golf.  Start  explori 
the  "Jewel  of  the  Desert"  this  very  mome| 
and  make  your  reservations  today. 


iir/tni  vvvvui 
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ARIZONA 
BILTMORE 

RESORT  &  SPA 


2400  E.  Missouri 

Phone:  602-955-6600 

Reservations:  800-950-0086 

arizonabiltmore.com 


With  locations  convenient  to  unforgettable 

Sonoran  Desert  playgrounds  and  recreational 

amenities  including  golf,  tennis  and  shimmering 

resort-style  pools,  The  Pointe  Hilton  Resorts 

are  the  perfect  excuse  to  spend  the  day  outside. 

Make  reservations  today,  and  put  some 

excitement  into  the  moment. 

®> 
Pointe  Hilton 

Resorts 

Pointe  Hilton  Squaw  Peak  Resort 
7677  N.  16th  Street 

Pointe  Hilton  Tapatio  Cliffs  Resort 
11111  N.  7th  Street 

Reservations:  800-876-4683 
pointehilton.com 


Our  picture-perfect  weather 

means  you  can  enjoy  everything 

the  great  outdoors  has  to  offer. 

Wherever  the  moment  takes  you, 

you'll  discover  countless 

opportunities  for  both 

relaxation  and  adventure. 

Begin  your  escape  today  at: 

ESCAPETOPHX.COM 
866-705-9743 


Blessed  with  perennially  sunny  skies  and  a 
mild  climate,  Arizona  pndes  itself  on  a  relaxing, 
open-air  lifestyle.  It's  a  place  to  recharge 
your  batteries,  find  inner  tranquility  and  your 
adventurous  side.  Arizona  provides  a  vibrant 
variety  of  naturai  and  cultural  experiences  any 
time  of  year.  When  the  sun  rises,  it  all  comes  to 
life.  First-rate  golf,  esteemed  spas,  fine  outdoor 
dining  and  an  unpretentious  night  life  -  the 
options  for  experiencing  Arizona  are  as  wide 
open  as  the  landscape. 

A  BUYER'S  MARKET 

Shopping  here  is  world-class  and  abundant. 
From  local  boutiques  to  designer  department 
stores,  Arizona's  variety  of  retail  would  satisfy 
the  most  extensive  of  wish  lists.  A  worthy 
introduction  to  this  collection  is  Kiertand 
Commons,  an  upscale  example  of  the  Scottsdale 
lifestyle  that  artfully  blends  retail  shopping,  dining 
and  entertainment  with  urban  living.  Seventy 
high-end  specialty  stores  include  local  favorites 
like  Jennifer  Croll,  Mahsa,  42  Saint  and  Agata. 


The  Valley's  original  lifestyle  shopping 
destination,  Biltmore  Fashion  Park  offers  an 
enchanted  shopping  and  dining  experience. 
A  romantic  open-air  park  setting  of  brick 
walkways,  luscious  landscaping  and  hacienda 
fountains  is  lined  with  70  A-list  shops:  Cartier, 
Escada,  Gucci,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  as  well  as 
many  restaurants  offering  alfresco  dining 
and  fashionista-watching.With  so  many  places 
to  shop,  the  only  thing  you  could  be  left   * 
desiring  is  more  time. 

ALFRESCO  DINING,  ALL  YEAR  ROUND 

After  satisfying  your  inner  shopper,  bring 
your  tastebuds  to  one  of  Arizona's  many 
award-winning  restaurants.  A  limitless  buffet 
of  every  kind  of  fare,  inspired  by  top-notch 
chefs,  waits  to  tantalize  your  palate.  And 
with  more  than  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year, 
many  restaurants  have  an  outdoor  patio 
setting.  Marquesa.  at  the  Fairmont  Scottsdale 
Princess  Resort,  is  a  notable  culinary  adventure, 
featuring  Mediterranean  delicacies  amidst  an 


atmosphere  of  casual  sophistication.  Vu  a 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  serves  conterr 
New  American  cuisine  overlooking  lush 
gardens.  Mary  Elaine's  at  the  Phoenician  i 
European  elegance  with  soft  jazz  in  the  I 
and  delicious  modern  French  cuisine  on 
plate.  Perhaps  you're  craving  comfort  foe 
Many  restaurants  have  all  the  Southwei 
staples  covered,  including  classic  Mexican 
authentic  Native  American  dishes  and  ev 
good  ol'  cowboy  cookin'. 

For  Arizona's  visitors,  no  two  experien 
are  alike.  There  is  always  a  place  to  go 
something  to  see  and  iearn.  Come  see 
Arizona  inspires  you  and  personalize  ar 
adventure  of  a  lifetime.  For  your  free  tj 
packet,  call  1-866-205-9352  toll-free 
or  visit  arizonaguide.com 


* 
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Climbing  up  and  down.  Weaving  in  and  out. 


:  -* 


life.  Immerse  yourself  in  a  day  full  of  adventure  and  a  night  full  of  fun. 
More  to  discover  and  def  inite£more  than  you  expect,  all  waiting  here  for  you.  For 
your  free  travel  packet,  call  1-866-205-9352  toll-free  or  visit  arizonaguide.com. 


GRAND    CANYON     : 


VANITIES 


Global  Warm incj  \i  e lt e i ) 

SANTA'S  WORKSHOP? 

DEC.  4 

Santa  e-mails  Easter  Bunny, 
"dood,  i'm  fockt:(" 


DEC.  8 

Susan  Sarandon  and  Tim  Robbins 

narrate  somber  em  iro-documentarj 

Land  \\  ithout  PlayStation  III. 

DEC.  13 

Mrs.  C.laus  tries  to  reduce 

ell  odor  on  toys  througb  generous 

applications  of  Febreze. 

DEC.  22 

Laid-off  black  elf  tells  H.R.  director, 

Tin  a  Tom  Cox  type." 

DEC.  26 

North  Pole  location  of  Barnes  ik  Noble 

opens  new  section:  "Kit  Help 

— Henri  \i  i  ord 


iLife  vs.  Life  Itself 


HOW  TO  TELL  \  ST1 1  ISM  \PPU-;  COMPUTER  PRODUCT 
FROM  A  DIRK  MEDIC  \L  CONDITION 

K\   L  \\\  RENC1    LE\  I 


"The  device,  which  Apple  is 

calling  if  \  for  now.  will  plug  into 

a  television  and  wirelessty  pull 

in  video  and  music  from  a  Macintosh  j 

computer  in  the  den  or  /'mm  L 

the  Internet.  The  box,  which  will 

cost  $2()i),  is  about  the  size 

of  a  slim  paperback-  novel 

—THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  September  /.(.  2006      I 


IF  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  IS:     THEN  WHAT  YOU'VE  GOT  IS: 


"the  size  of  a  large  grapefruit" ' . 
"the  size  of  a  folded  pla\  ing  card" 2 , 
"the  size  of  a  ping  pong  ball" 3 , 
"the  size  of  a  stack  of  five  CDs" 4 
"the  size  of  a  cigarette  pack"  5 
"the  size  of  a  credit  card" 6 
"the  size  of  a  pebble" 7 . 
"the  size  of  a  pack  of  gum" 8 . 
"the  size  of  a  tangerine"  * . 
"the  size  of  a  shoebox" 10 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  KIBROID  TUMOR 
AN  IPOD  NANO. 

\  SI  T  01    I  NGORGED  ADENOIDS 
A  MAC  MINI. 

\  I  IRST-G1  Nl  RATION  IPOD. 
AN  AIRPORT  CARD 

A  PARTICULARLY  LARGE  GALLSTONE. 
A  FIRST-GENERATION  IPOD  SHI  I  I  M 
AN  ENLARGED  PROSTATE. 
AN  IPOD  HI-FI 


'OurGyn.com  'Answers  com  5MeihodShop.com  7BritishLiverTrust.org  'Saga.co.uk 

2  flu    Vew  Yuri,  rimes     *Popsci.com  6Amazon.com  9Apple-History.com       10The  Nen    York   limes 


You  are  a  dedicated  father  who.  with 
your  wife,  has  just  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
your  15-year-old  daughter,  who  is  defiantly 
announcing  that  she*s  pregnant. 


2.  You  are  a  fashion  designer  on  the 
morning  of  your  big  runway  show,  realizing 
that  nothing  in  the  collection  is  ready  or 

fabulous 


3.  You  are  a  blustering,  pompous  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  giving  a  speech  that 
is  being  broadcast  on  the  BBC.  and  you're 
thrilled  at  the  sound  of  your  own  voice. 
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llowtailwine.com  i 


tails,  you  win. 


Alleged  Day  Job 


Starlet  Entree 


Stab  at 
Immortality 


VANITIES 


Rich  L.A.  Doofuses 


r    INTELLIGENCE  KEPUK 


DJAM 


WKHOOHDKVB 


Vc*os 


fAkis  [Ars/Til^0  ^DUR 


Art  Dealer 


Partj 

Centerpiece 


kiteboarder 


Studenl 


Singer 


Taco-Stand 
Magnate 


M1SCH  \  BVRTON 


NICOI  E  RICHIE 


M  VRl-kAIt 
OLSEN 


l*\Rls  HILTON 


klMBIRH 
STEW  VRT 


LINOS  \\    LOH  \N 


Coined 
"firecrotch' 


Maintained  - 
current  weight 
for  two  years 


Paid  homeless 
man  $IOO  to 
pour  Coke  on 

his  own  head 


Mel  Paris 

Hilton  when 
she  was  14 


Three  runs 
at  the  door  of 
Caribou  in 
Vspen 


Lohan  starlet 
intervention 


Turned  awa\ 
from  Ihdr 


Gastric  bypass 


Intimate 
moment  with 
Paris  in  Porta- 
Potti  at  party 


Mother  insisting 
he  break  off 
with  Paris 
|x>M   sex  tape 


Last  album 
sells  812  copies 
in  first  week 


Constant  sweat 

fountain 


Regarding 
Paris:  "Her  value 
as  a  commodity 
is  severely 
damaged." 


Sneakerhead 


'I  am  really  glad 
it  is  working  out 
for  Nicole.' 


Armani  blazer. 

embroidered 

jeans 


Fabio  ''"^tf^^ 

Lindsay  is  *^ 
pathetic. " 


Blond  on  top 
with  visible 
brown  roots 


Plaid 
fedora 


* 


I  nw  itting 
Daily  Show 
guest  spot 


Doesn  t  drink 
or  smoke 


Eminem 
limited-edition 
Air  Jordans 


Eurotrash 
Encino  Man 


Called  Paris ^^^^ 
a  "  hooker."  ^^      K 

w 

I   1  r\  n  r\  I  ni 


"I'm  sure  Kimherh- 
will  be  very  happy 

when  her  fiance 
graduates  high 
school. " 


On  Phoenix. 
Arizona:  "Then 
is  no  good 
Mexican 
food  here. 


Lincoln 
beard  and  low 
necked  T 


Floppy  curls 
and  half-grow  a 
goatee 


Gold-heart 
sunglasses  and 
bottled  water 


rt     ^B 


Hyes    Vvo  _  yes    Vno  /vts    ;    \o  /u-        no  I]  yes    Z' 


no 


Oil 


Street  cred 


Shipping 


Shi 


ppmg 


Music  royalties 


Th 


Rebound  Starlet 


L1NDS  V>    I  OH  \N 


KRISTIN 
C  \\  \LLERI 


1  1NDSU    l.OH  \N 


I  \  R  \  R  E  I  D 


M  KRVk  VI  E 
OLSI  N 


CI  RRENTI.N 
Al  DITIONING 


Nicknames 


Best-Kept  Secret 


Celeb  look  Alike 


Greater  Heights 
of  Shamelessness 


The  Enchanted 
darden 


DJ  Goldstein 


Stav'd  for 
Attention 


The  He  Paris 


Pike 


Taco  Crotch 


Body-fat 
percentage 


$50,000  Bar 
Mitzvah  job 


Prepp 

killer  robkr 

flUMRh«s 


9 

Kl  CRVER 


Pickup  Line 


"firecrotch" 

to  hi- 

vour  crotch 


Mexican     ^^^^    Actual  last 

MA    name         ^|^^ 

An  old  nil  A  \oung  ^^f 

GVRRETT  M  I  \  I    IRWIN 


\\  hat  he  and 

Mix  ha  Barton 
talk  about 


Exit  strategy 


zoot  from 

l>r.  Teeth  and 
the  Electric 
Mayhem 


Girlfriend  swap 
with  Brody 
Jenner 


"I'm  looking  for 
a  new  South 
Beach  buddy  " 


Causing 
$100,000  in 

damages  to  a 
hotel  room  in  a 
pillow  fight 

"Spin  the  hi  title. 
My  dad's  yacht 
Midnight." 


Called  Paris  "the 
most  incredible 
woman  I  have 
ever  met  in  mj 
life- 


Complained 
the  media 
deliberately 
print  ugl\ 
pictures  of  him 


and  steven 

7'r^^^     WEBER 

•ft— 

led^^^pSought 


Q 


"I'm  richer 
than  Brandon 
and  Harry 
combined.  ~ 


'Mist  has 
shooting'" 


ought  to 
rename  Arizona 
Cardinals 
stadium  for 
Pink  Taco 

"Brandon 
didn't  know  how 
good  he  had  it." 


Rich  \kd  Ri  sh  field  and  Adwi  I.hi 
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n  the  past  decade,  the  art  world  has  growr 

into  a  multi-billion-dollar  industry,  with  star 

being  manufactured  while  they're  still  in  art  schoo 

How  is  the  money  power,  and  ego  affecting 

working  artists?  With  a  roundtable  of  five  experts 

INGRD  SISCHY  delves  into  the  auction  mystique 

ie  new  collectors,  and  the  passion  driving  it  al 
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ndy  Warhol,  who  loved  to  paint  dollar  bills,  once  said,  "I  like  money  on  the 
wall.  Say  you  were  going  to  buy  a  $200,000  painting.  I  think  you  should 
take  that  money,  tie  it  up,  and  hang  it  on  the  wall.  Then  when  someone  vis- 
ited you  the  first  thing  they  would  see  is  the  money  on  the  wall."  As  always 
with  his  dumb/smart  statements,  this  one  was  prescient.  It  forecast  the  art- 
buying  frenzy  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  culture,  where  every  auction  season 
seems  to  bring  new  record  prices  for  paintings.  The  thermometer  rose  again 
this  past  June,  when  Ronald  Lauder  bought  a  Gustav  Klimt,  Allele  Block* 
Bauer  I,  for  $135  million.  Living  artists— or,  more  often,  their  collectors- 
benefit,  too:  in  2004  the  hedge-fund  owner  Steven  Cohen  bought  Damien 
Hirsts  famous  pickled  shark  from  Charles  Saatchi.  the  British  collector,  for 
SI 2  million— it  needed  re-pickling,  but  that's  another  story.  This  year  an- 
other hedge-fund  billionaire.  Kenneth  Griffin,  bought  Jasper  Johns's  False 

photomosaics    by    ROBERT    SILVERS 
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REASON  TO  SMILE 

"Art-magazine  subscriptions  are  up. 

Art  colleges  have  lines  at  the  door. 

Galleries  are  almost  as  crowded  as  the 

subway  in  Tokyo,"  says  Sischy. 


air  -on,       VANI  T  Y     FAIR         SOS 
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Start  from  David  Geffen  for  S80  million,  a  record  for  a  living  artist. 
What's  interesting,  though,  is  that  there's  more  going  on  here 
than  simply  jingle,  jingle.  The  interest  in  art  isn't  strictly  merce- 
nary. Art-magazine  subscriptions  are  up.  Art  colleges  have  lines 
at  the  door.  Galleries  are  almost  as  crowded  as  the  subway  in  To- 
kyo. While  the  general  media  still  cover  the  art  world  using  more 
cliches  than  a  slasher  movie— it  hasn't  gotten  much  more  sophisti- 
cated than  when  early  50s  magazines  compared  Jackson  Pollock's 
talents  to  a  monkey's— the  press  can't  get  enough  of  it  these  days. 
Commodification  of  art  is  certainly  not  a  new  subject.  What 
might  be  unprecedented,  however,  is  the  number  of  people  who 
want  in  on  it.  Whether  all  this  hunger  for  art,  and  the  money 
backing  up  that  hunger,  will  be  good  for  art,  for  the  actual  work, 
is  up  to  the  artists  themselves.  But  it's  certainly  provoking  a  lot  of 
discussion.  To  get  the  flavor  of  that  conversation,  from  the  inside. 
I  separately  interviewed  five  major  figures  from  different  corners 
of  the  art  world  and  edited  their  comments  together  to  create  a 
kind  of  simulated  round-robin. 


The  Speakers 


Jeffrey  Deitch,  consultant  for  private  and  cor- 
porate collectors;  owner  of  the  Deitch  Projects 
galleries,  in  New  York;  shows  Mariko  Mori  and 
Jonathan  Borofsky,  among  others;  created  a 
pioneering  art-market  department  at  Citibank 
in  the  late  1970s. 


Tobias  Meyer,  worldwide  head  of  contemporary 
art  at  Sotheby's  in  New  York;  also  the  house's 
principal  auctioneer  among  the  auctions  he  has 
conducted  was  the  2004  sale  of  Picasso's  Boy 
with  a  Pipe  for  a  then  record  $104  million. 


Lisa  Dennison,  chief  curator  for  the  Guggenheim 
Foundation  and  director  of  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum in  New  York;  curated  major  retrospectives 
by  Francesco  Clemente  and  Daniel  Buren;  be- 
gan her  career  at  the  Guggenheim  as  an  intern 
in  1973. 


Francesco  Vezzoli,  Milan-based  artist;  in  2004, 
with  the  collaboration  and  support  of  the  Prada 
Foundation,  created  Non-Love  Meetings,  a  de- 
construction  of  pop  culture,  fame,  and  love  in 
the  form  of  an  Italian  version  of  The  Dating 
Game;  also  created  Marlene  Redux:  A  True  Hol- 
lywood Story!  (Part  One),  a  parody  and  critique  of  his  own  role  in 
the  art-market  game,  as  a  commission  by  Francois  Pinault  for  his 
collection  at  the  Palazzo  Grassi,  in  Venice. 

'.ngvild  Goetz,  Munich-based  collector;  owns  one 
'.he  most  important  contemporary-art  collec- 
the  world,  which  includes  major  works 
artists  of  the  80s  and  90s,  British 
if  the  90s,  and  the  Italian  Arte  Povera 
:nt  of  the  late  60s  and  early  70s;  also 
has  one  of  the  mosl  e  film,  video,  and  new-media-art 

collections;  in  1993  ope:  museum.  Sammulung  Goetz 

(the  Goetz  Collection),  designed  by  the  architects  Jacques  Herzog 
and  Pierre  de  Meuron:  rema  the  current  market. 


■ 


Things  Have  Changed 

Jeffrey  Deitch:  Today,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  anyone  bu 
professional  to  visit  all  500,  or  let's  say  all  200,  serious  galleries 
New  York  City.  In  the  early  to  mid-70s,  all  you  had  to  do  was  ono 
month  go  to  these  six  galleries,  where  it  was  very  intimate,  where 
eryone  would  meet  on  West  Broadway  in  front  of  the  420  buildii 
and  not  only  did  that  one  visit  allow  you  to  see  everything  in  conte 
porary  art.  but  it  allowed  you  to  see  everyone  in  contemporary  1 


'■ 


Lisa  Dennison:  To  be  collecting  contemporary  art  today  mea  ft 
you're  part  of  something  very,  very  big,  very,  very  powerful,  ve  i 
international,  very  exciting,  and  very  lifestyle-driven.  The  n 
class  of  collectors  today  really  have  this  hunger  for  pan 
tion.  There's  just  such  a  large  market  today  that  comes  out  of  t 
emerging  economies  of  the  Middle  East,  India,  Russia.  C 
All  this  is  driving  demand  in  the  hugest  way.  Even  the  Japan 
are  back  in  the  market.  And  that  doesn't  even  get  us  to  the  woi  i 
of  the  hedge-fund  and  the  private-equity  guys.  That's  wh\  t 
paint  is  still  wet  when  people  buy  the  works,  because  you've  g 
huge  demand  and  little  supply.  The  best  sort  of  metaphor  for  tl 
is  that,  at  the  recent  Frieze  Art  Fair  [held  annually  in  Londo.J: 
the  artists  Jake  and  Dinos  Chapman  were  sitting  in  [dealer  Jr. 
Jopling's  White  Cube]  booth  with  easels  in  front  of  them,  paiif 
ing  portraits.  One  could  sign  up  to  have  art  made,  of  you,  rigl 
then  and  there.  If  that  isn't  the  ultimate  symbol  of  this  ego-drive 
power-driven,  money-driven  thing,  what  is? 

Ingrid  Sischy:  Right  now  there  is  so  much  art  money  around— tl 
prices  to  most  people  are  a  total  abstraction. 

Tobias  Meyer:  We  have  to  understand  that  what  we  do  sounds  \ 
everybody  else  outside  of  the  art  world  absolutely  obscene.  WH 
are  things  worth,  and  why  are  they  worth  that?  How  do  you  esta 
lish  prices  and  how  are  prices  established  vis-a-vis  other  object 
Why  is  it  that  a  Rothko  and  a  Park  Avenue  apartment  are  almc 
always  priced  the  same?  Now  a  great  apartment  in  New  York 
S30  million,  and  now  a  great  Rothko  is  also  $30  million.  A  perv 
living  today  in  this  world  as  a  successful  businessman  need 
have  some  kind  of  anchor  of  how  much  they  would  spend  on 
great  work  of  art,  something  that  hangs  in  their  living  room 
in  the  corridor.  We're  talking  the  living-room  picture  over  the  fir 
place.  It  can  cost  as  much  as  the  whole  apartment. 

There  is  something  about  when  you  buy  a  great  work  of  art.  it  \y 
transport  you  into  another  sphere.  And  doesn't  another  house  t 
that,  too?  Isn't  the  same  amount  of  hope  and  inspiration  often  [a 
tied  to  finding  a  new  home  as  it  is  to  finding  your  home  in  a  pair 
ing?  That's  ultimately  why  people  buy  art,  regardless  of  how  mui 
it  [costs].  The  prices  are  not  prices,  they're  relationships  to  indivi 
ual  worth.  Today  many  more  people  have  more  billions  of  dolla 
than  ever  before.  For  some  of  them,  $100  million  is  a  lot  of  mo 
ey.  but  it's  very  easily  achievable  compared  to  what  else  they  hav 
One  should  go  through  historic  wealth  and  find  out  what  percer 
age  of  a  net  worth  of  an  individual  they  could  emotionally  sper 
on  art.  I  think  you'll  probably  always  find  the  same  relationshi 

The  New  Carnegies 

Deitch:  Something  that  I've  been  very  interested  in  through  n 
time  in  the  art  market  is  how  each  era  produces  collectors  \vr 
have  different  sources  of  wealth.  In  the  50s  through  the  70s  the  sh 
owners,  like  Stavros  Niarchos,  who  bought  the  Edward  G.  Robi 
son  collection  [in  1956],  were  big.  important  collectors.  The)  >t 
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Then,  in  the  early  80s.  the  real-estate  people,  and  people  who 
ned  shopping  malls,  were  some  of  the  biggest  collectors.  In  the 
ly  90s  [when  the  art  market  crashed]  it  was  a  wipeout.  That 
» the  best  time  since  the  Great  Depression  for  real  collectors; 
t's  when  David  Geffen  built  his  phenomenal  contemporary-art 
lection.  Then,  in  the  late  90s.  this  revival  with  the  hedge-fund 
nagers  began. 

chy:  What's  interesting  is  how  their  perspective,  not  just  their 
ney,  is  changing  the  art  market.  The  mentality  of  gambling  is 
it  turns  a  hedge-fund  guy  on.  The  idea  of  paying  these  huge 
;es  for  things  that  seem  mind-boggling  to  others,  yet  later  pay 
has  now  been  transplanted  into  the  art  market. 

yer:  People  don't  want  formality.  If  you  were  rich  20  or  30 
rs  ago.  you'd  try  to  live  in  a  pseudo-aristocratic  lifestyle.  Today 
>ody  cares.  When  you  were  rich  earlier  on,  you  would  have  to 
|  silver,  English  furniture,  butlers  with  waiters,  blah,  blah,  blah, 
lay  the  worst  thing  you  can  do 
>e  trapped  by  your  environment. 
>ple  want  to  be  informal.  They 
it  to  go  out  with  their  children. 
;y  want  to  have  great  art.  People 
it  originality,  a  certain  amount  of 
ility.  They  want  to  participate  in  a 
tain  collecting  community. 


The  material,  repeated  presence  of  a  work  of  art  does  something 
very  different  than  just  looking  at  it.  Every  work  of  art  has  an  aura, 
and  you  can't  really  experience  this  if  you  don't  have  it  close  to  you. 

Ingvild  Goetz:  Since  my  childhood  I  wanted  to  be  an  artist.  I  did 
everything  to  become  one.  Then  I  discovered  I  would  always  be 
mediocre.  But  I  found  so  much  great  art  around  me.  Instead  of  do- 
ing it  myself.  I  started  collecting  it.  I  inhale  the  art  and  it  becomes 
part  of  me.  I  also  work  with  the  art.  I  put  the  exhibitions  together 
for  my  collection,  a  process  which  for  me  is  truly  enjoyable. 

Sischy:  Can  you  remember  the  first  moment  where,  as  a  collector, 
you  thought.  I  want  that? 

Goetz:  I  remember  exactly.  It  was  about  '66  or  '67. 1  was  living  at 
that  time  in  Constance  [Germany].  There  was  an  art  filmmaker, 
Ulrike  Ottinger,  who  had  a  little  restaurant,  and  she  made  an  ex- 
hibition of  Eduardo  Paolozzi.  She  filled  the  whole  room  with  a 
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tch:  With  the  hedge-fund  collec- 
there  is  a  whole  new  social  as- 
t  that  has  come  into  it,  not  social 
he  old-fashioned  way  that  some- 
can  get  on  the  board  of  the  Mu- 
ni of  Modern  Art  and  socialize 

h  the  social  cream.  It's  social  in  that  you  see  all  the  action 
und  the  auctions,  the  art  fairs,  the  parties  that  go  on  after  them. 
)ple  enjoy  being  part  of  this  world.  It's  fun.  It's  sexy.  It's  a  way 
t  the  hedge-fund  guys  can  really  enjoy  themselves,  connect 
i  people  they  know.  For  a  lot  of  these  kinds  of  people,  business 
er  stops.  Art  is  perfect  in  that  there  is  an  aesthetic  object  plus 
business.  I'm  not  cynical  about  the  new  hedge-fund  buyer.  Yes, 
y're  hedge-fund  people,  but  the  ones  who  are  really  in  it  get  the 
There's  a  handful  of  them. 


yer:  There  are  probably  30  or  40  people  that  really  could  spend 
uge  amount  of  money  on  art.  and  do  it.  It's  a  changing  group, 
the  time,  because  there  are  many  more  important  collectors, 
they  might  not  be  active  at  this  moment,  because  they've  gone 
ough  their  collecting  cycle— the  love  affair,  the  idea  of  finding 
ew  life,  of  the  emotional  connection  that  these  people  are  able 
eel  [for  art],  has  changed  for  them.  All  kinds  of  things  can  hap- 
i  in  a  life.  Suddenly  you  feel  that  there  is  another  part  of  your 
that  matters— maybe  charity  will  take  over.  Then  maybe  you 
lize  that  you  want  to  sell  a  couple  of  things,  because  you  ac- 
lly  understand  that  these  things  have  become  so  valuable  that 
i  don't  need  to  own  them  anymore,  and  somebody  else  would 
)reciate  them.  That  can  happen. 

Dr  it  can  happen  that  all  through  life  you  realize  that  you  have  to 
■e  art,  and  you  have  to  have  that  dialogue  with  new  art.  Those  are 
collectors  who  are  truly  loyal  to  that  love  of  art.  They  will  always 
k.  they  will  always  be  curious,  and  they  will  also  always  under- 
id  that  ownership,  unlike  just  looking,  is  a  very  different  animal. 


A  PARK  AVENUE  APAR 

ARE  ALMOST  ALWAYS  PRICED 


portfolio  of  his  graphics.  I  said,  "I  have  to  have  this, 
sleep  anymore,  I  was  so  excited  about  it. 


I  couldn't 


Sischy:  What  would  you  say  the  difference  between  a  collector 
and  just  an  interested  viewer  is? 

Goetz:  I  think  a  collector  needs  to  live  the  art,  to  have  it  around.  I 
want  to  talk  with  it.  I  want  to  have  a  longer  discussion  with  it  than 
one  I  can  have  in  a  museum  or  in  a  gallery.  I  change  the  art  in 
my  home  about  every  three  months.  Besides,  I  am  a  Taurus,  and 
Tauruses  like  to  have  the  pieces  belong  to  them! 

But  What  Did  We  Do  Before  Cell  Phones? 

Meyer:  Auctions  are  transparent  and  obvious,  and  people  who  are 
new  to  the  market  see  a  value  being  established  in  a  public  way. 
The\  can  see  that  this  [sale]  really  happened,  instead  of  it  supposedly 
happening  in  the  back  room  of  a  gallery.  There  was  a  gavel  that  went 
down.  A  price  was  established  and  published  in  front  of  people.  It 
was  witnessed.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  what's  happening. 
And  the  democracy  of  access  is  incredibly  important,  too.  because 
access  in  the  contemporary-art  world  is-  unless  you  go  to  auctions 
about  friendship  with  the  dealer  who  will  give  you  access  and  let  you 
become  one  of  the  200  people  who  are  waiting  to  buy  one  of  these 
artists.  You  have  to  spend  many,  many  days  and  evenings  winning 
the  trust  of  that  dealer.  But  an  auction  is  meritocratic.  The  one  that 
has  the  most  money  will  walk  away  with  the  desirable  object  that 
they  couldn't  buy  at  the  gallery  because  the  gallery  doesn't  know 
them.  That's  why  the  auction  process  is  so  successful,  because  it's 
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ed  on  your  personal  achievement.  It's  not  based  on  your  connec- 
is.  It's  based  on  how  successful  you  were  in  the  outside  world  and 
v  much  money  you  make,  so  you  can  be  the  winner. 
The  thing  that  could  be  an  article  all  in  itself  is  Artnet  [a  Web 
that  allows  bidders  to  check  on  previous  auction  prices  for  a 
m  artist:  formerly  this  was  guarded  information  to  which  most 
lectors  couldn't  get  easy  access].  The  fact  that  somebody  is  able 
ook  up  any  contemporary  artist  today  and  see  their  price  de- 
>pment  on  the  auction  market  is  very,  very  important. 

chy:  It  levels  the  playing  field.  So  tell  me  about  the  Boy  with  a 
e  auction. 

yer:  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  the  picture  [painted  in 
)5  by  Picasso]— I  was  just  standing  up  there  being  the  auction- 
But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  because  I  needed 
Derform  and  continue  to  make  lots  of  money.  Everybody  said, 
an  you  make  more  than  70?"  [Meaning  $70  million.]  I  knew 
re  was  a  lot  of  interest,  easily,  until  about  $60  million,  which  is 
;ady  an  enormous  amount  of  money.  At  a  certain  moment  two 
>ple  were  bidding.  One  was  Larry  Gagosian  [the  art  dealer,  who 
( likely  bidding  for  a  client].  He  stopped  bidding  at  a  certain 
nt  and  just  closed  his  mobile.  I  didn't  understand  that.  He  was 
king  at  me,  and  I  said,  "Sir,  do  you  need  more  time?"  Then  he 
bbed  his  neighbor's  mobile  phone  and  dialed  the  number. 

chy:  His  phone  had  no  juice  left?  So  he  couldn't  call  his  client? 

yer:  That's  it.  I  felt  something  wasn't  right.  He  wasn't  giving  me 
rther  bid.  He  was  just  white,  because  he  was  stalling  I  think  at  72. 
if  I  hadn't  had  the  instinct,  and  a  certain  sangfroid,  to  say,  "O.K., 
nething  isn't  right."  I  could  have  knocked  it  down  to  this  other 
.  and  it  would  have  not  been  the  most  expensive  work  of  art  [then]. 
;  difference  between  that  and  "Do  you  need  more  time"  was  $20 
lion.  [The  painting  ultimately  went  to  a  competing  bidder.] 

Should  the  Gentleman  Pay? 

yer:  In  my  experience,  I  see  the  possessiveness,  the  hunting,  the 
ning  many  more  times  in  male  behavior.  Interestingly  enough, 
h  couples— when  they  are  bidding  at  auction— it  is  the  woman 
t  allows  the  man  to  bid.  When  we  go  high,  and  I  have  a  couple 
he  audience,  the  regular  language  is  that  the  man  turns  to  the 
man  to  ask  her  for  permission  to  bid  again.  He  cannot  do  this 
ne  without  her  permission,  because  of  course  it's  a  desirous  state, 
e  spouse  has  to  allow  that  desire  to  be  fulfilled,  because  it's  a 
:udo-orgasmic  experience. 

»chy:  That  leads  to  an  interesting  question  about  owning  things. 
tile  of  course  there  are  serious  and  powerful  women  collectors, 


such  as  Marieluise  Hessel  and  Miuccia  Prada.  when  one  reads 
about  the  collecting  world  right  now,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  male 
world  with  a  very  male  approach. 

Goetz:  What  I  observe  is  very  strange.  Sometimes  you  have  cou- 
ples, and  the  woman  has  the  eye  for  the  art.  But  since  the  husband 
has  a  macho  personality,  he  must  be  the  leader.  So  she  stays  behind. 
Very  often,  I  observe  that  the  woman  has  a  good  eye  but  the  hus- 
band is  the  collector.  It's  very  funny.  Take  the  example  of  Ludwig 
[Peter  Ludwig.  an  important  German  collector].  She  [his  wife.  Irene 
Ludwig]  was  a  big  part  of  it.  When  he  died,  she  got  a  sort  of  impor- 
tance. But  when  he  was  alive.  Mrs.  Ludwig  was  never  mentioned. 

The  Question  Everyone  Wants  to  Ask 

Sischy:  Manipulation  of  the  art  market— that's  a  popular  topic 
with  outsiders. 

Meyer:  However  you  manipulate,  however  you  try  to  corner  a  mar- 
ket, however  you  expect  the  value  to  sort  of  accelerate,  if  the  core 
of  the  art  is  not  real  and  isn't  there,  in  the  long  run  it  will  collapse. 
The  short-term  manipulations  can  make  it  bigger  or  smaller  or 
more  expensive,  if  you  want,  but  in  the  long  run  you  can't  do  it.  For 
me  there's  truth  to  the  auction  process— that's  what  is  actually  quite 
beautiful.  It  is:  Who  has  the  greatest  artistic  quality?  Who  as  an  art- 
ist has  this  enormous  discipline  to  continue  to  produce  interesting 
works  of  art?  Which  pictures  do  not  empty  themselves?  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  truth  comes  out. 

Dennison:  The  80s  artists  had  incredible  market  values,  and  now  that 
market  has  become  so  depressed.  The  question  is:  How  do  you  not 
abandon  ship?  This  is  the  beauty  of  museums.  Collectors  can  read  the 
trends  and  abandon  ship,  and  that  is,  thank  heavens,  something  that 
museums  don't  do.  It  is  very  much  part  of  the  art  market  that  people 
listen  with  their  ears  rather  than  looking  with  their  eyes.  They  think 
that  if  an  artist's  prices  drop,  or,  you  know,  they  don't  do  well  at  auc- 
tion, that  the  end  of  the  world  has  come.  It  is  just  simply  not  the  case. 

Meyer:  Yes,  markets  are  cyclical,  but  the  art  market  as  we  see  it  has 
only  been  viewed  under  a  strictly  Western  perspective  so  far.  We 
have  never  operated  in  a  post-Communist  economy  vis-a-vis  the  art 
market  in  the  20th  century.  For  the  first  time  in  history  since  1914 
we  are  in  a  noncyclical  market.  But  people  don't  get  it.  People  make 
predictions  from  a  market  that  once  existed  strictly  in  America  and 
Europe.  But  there  are  new  people  entering  this  market  all  the  time, 
coming  here  from  Russia,  from  China,  from  Taipei,  from  anywhere. 
Just  think  about  the  Russian  behavior  for  consumerism.  They  don't 
have  that  over-moral  attitude  towards  money  and  spending.  I've 
sold  a  lot  of  very  important  paintings  to  Chinese  collectors,  or  Tai- 
wan or  Hong  Kong  collectors.  Again,  they,  ontini  ed  on  page  312 
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THE  HUMANIST 


"I  suppose  people  start  off  by  being  irritated." 

Cy  Twombly  has  noted  about  the  public's 

response  to  his  oeuvre,  "but  in  the  end  they  can't 

resist  the  temptation  to  join  in."  At  an  Italian 

gallery,  a  lady  once  kissed  a  picture,  leaving  her 

lipstick  stain  right  beside  the  rosy  smears 

already  encrusting  his  canvas.  An  even  more 

carnal  reaction  came  from  a  nubile  Frenchwoman 

visiting  the  Cy  Twombly  Gallery  in  Houston. 

Standing  before  the  enormous,  elegiac  Say 

Goodbye,  Catullus,  to  the  Shores  of  Asia  Minor, 

she  suddenly  stripped  off  her  clothes.  Twombly. 

of  course,  is  the  one  most  bared  by  his  work.  As 

American  as  baseball  itself— in  the  20s  his 

father  pitched  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox— this 

native  Virginian  is  at  the  same  time  so  steeped 

in  old-world  culture  that  he  took  a  Roman  wife, 

moved  into  a  Borgia  palazzo,  brought  up  his  only 

child  to  speak  Latin,  and  will  soon  paint  a 

ceiling  at  the  Louvre.  Though  Twombly's  pictures 

allude  obsessively  to  classical  mythology 

(Empire  of  Flora),  literature  {Fifty  Days  at  llliam), 

and  the  old  masters  {School  of  Athens),  they 

also  incorporate  furtive  boys'-room  graffiti 

of  penises  and  thatchy  glyphs  of  vaginas,  crude 

as  those  drawn  by  the  Neolithic  cave  artists  of 

Lascaux.  Maybe  it's  Twombly's  timelessly 

autographic  self-referencing  that's  enabled  him 

to  sustain  such  a  vigorous  career  trajectory. 

An  auction-house  astronaut— Twombly's  current 

record  is  $8.7  million— the  rangy,  timorous 

78-year-old  has  offered  at  least  one  laconic 

explanation  of  his  decision  to  become  an  artist: 

"You  could  do  what  you  want,  go  where 

you  want  at  any  time  of  the  day,  if  you've  got  a 

couple  of  dollars."    -amy  fine  Collins 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle  at 
the  Kameron  Gallery  of  the  Pushkin 
estate,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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continued  from  page  509  don"t  make  a  judgment  about  how  much 
they  want  to  spend  on  something  when  they  are  convinced  about  the 
quality.  They're  billionaires.  They  can  afford  what  they  can  afford. 
So  the  idea  that  a  cyclical  market  is  about  to  collapse  is  not 
true.  We  can*t  judge  it.  because  we've  never  had  this  economic  ex- 
perience. 

Deitch:  When  the  market  was  much,  much  smaller,  it  was  a  much 
more  simple,  supply-demand  thing.  If  somebody  retired  and  stopped 
buying,  maybe  things  would  slow  down  a  little,  but  someone  else 
would  come  in.  But  barring  extreme  things  in  the  world,  like  the 
Great  Depression.  World  War  II.  the  art  market  was  much  more 
stable  from  1950  up  to  1990.  In  the  early  70s.  there  was  the  oil  crisis 
and  the  art  market  slowed  down,  but  nothing  like  the  crash  of  1990. 

What  happened  then  is  that  the  majority  of  art  was  not  bought 
to  be  put  on  someone's  wall.  It  became  speculative  investment 
buying,  and  was  bought  to  be  placed  in  a  w  arehouse  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  in  five-plus  years  it  would  be  put  back  at  auction. 
Now,  most  of  the  people  buying  really  like  the  art.  But  a  lot  of 
art  is  also  being  bought  and  going  directly  to  the  w  arehouse.  That 
is  a  danger  sign.  When  art  is  going  into  somebody's  home  and 
it's  hanging  over  their  bed.  it's  much  less  likely  to  be  sold.  In  the 
shorter  term,  we've  seen  that  markets  go  up  and  dow  n.  I  think 
that  the  art  market  is  going  to  be  increasingly  like  other  financial 
markets  now  that  people  treat  it  like  a  financial  market. 

In  1990  a  number  of  things  converged  as  a  kind  of  perfect 
storm.  For  instance,  you  had  Charles  Saatchi  going  through  a  di- 
vorce and  losing  control  of  Saatchi  &  Saatchi.  A  lot  of  the  art  was 
part  of  a  corporate  collection  and  had  to  be  sold. 

Sischy:  When  one  talks  about  that  crash,  don't  forget,  we  also 
had  all  the  deaths  from  aids,  which  cost  us  many  important  art- 
world  figures.  Not  only  was  the  art  world  in  mourning,  but  we  lost 
a  couple  of  generations  of  work. 

Sex  Sells 

Deitch:  Great  things  get  lost  through  the  cycles  of  the  art  market. 
Take  Anselm  Kiefer.  who  in  the  late  80s  was  probably  the  most 
desired  artist  of  that  generation  in  the  art  market.  Nowadays,  one 
is  even  cautious  about  putting  up  a  major  Kiefer  at  auction  be- 
cause you  don't  know  if  there  will  be  enough  people  there  to  buy 
it.  So  a  major,  major  Kiefer  might  be  well  sold  at  a  million  dollars, 
whereas  Lisa  Yuskavage  [a  44-year-old  painter  whose  provocative 
works  toy  with  soft-core  porn]  might  get  the  same  price. 

Sex  sells.  People  want  sexy  images.  This  goes  back  to  the  old 
masters,  to  French  19th-century  academic  painting.  You  know.  Ca- 
banel.  or  18th-century  painters  like  Fragonard.  Boucher.  They're 
sort  of  excuses  for  people  to  have  high-class  pornography  in  their 
homes.  This  is  nothing  new.  Go  back  to  the  Italian  Renaissance 
with  the  nude  male  and  female  figures.  They're  religious  subjects 
but  have  lots  of  prurient  interest,  too— for  people  who  are  in  circles 
where  they  cannot  have  Playboy  calendars  pinned  up  to  their  walls. 

Sischy:  I'm  not  sure  I  agree,  but  people  say  each  period  gets  the 

art  it  c 

Meyer  In  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses,  artists  separated 

patrons.  They  started  to  paint  things  that 

rstand,  and  the  a\ ant-garde  was  created.  It  was 

ourgeoisie.  Toda>  the  boi  geoisie  and  the  art- 

>f  each  other.  There  continued  on  p a < 


Spotlight 

'     MAURIZIO 
CATTELAN 

THE  PROVOCATEUR 

Maurizio  Cattelan  probably  exists,  but 

it's  by  no  means  certain.  Not  existing  is 

exactly  the  kind  of  stunt  this  joke-mad 

Italian  artist  might  seek  to  pull  off.  Don't  be 

fooled  by  photographs  you  see  of  him 

either  here  or  elsewhere.  Hiring  stand-ins  is 

one  of  the  things  he  does  best.  Journalists 

have  turned  up  for  interviews  not  realizing  they 

were  actually  talking  to  someone  else.  Outside 

MoMA  in  New  York,  Cattelan  arranged  for 

visitors  to  be  greeted  by  a  fake  Picasso,  who 

welcomed  them  to  the  museum  in  the  style  of 

Mickey  Mouse  at  Disneyland.  Winding  up 

the  art  world  is  his  shtick.  He  once  forced  an 

unfortunate  gallery  owner  to  dress  up  as  a 

giant  pink  penis  for  a  month.  But  this  cruelty 

to  his  employers  has  paid  off  very  nicely. 

thank  you.  In  2004,  his  sculpture  of  Pope 

John  Paul  II  being  killed  by  a  meteorite  went 

for  $3  million.  Not  bad  for  a  self-taught 

smart-ass  who  worked  as  a  cook,  a  sperm 

donor,  and  a  mortuary  assistant  before 

blundering  into  art  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

"What  book  do  you  have  on  your  bedside 

table?"  someone  once  asked  him.  "The  Blind 

Leading  the  Naked."  he  replied.  If  it  was  him. 

-WALDEMAR  JANUSZCZAK 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle 
in  New  York  City. 
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3'fton.  (3I.Q^aldine  Smith.  (4)  Christopher  Makos. 
"O.olacello.  (7)  Marc  Balet. 
,Pat  Hackett.  (12)  Holly  Woodlawn. 
ylor  Mejid.  (16)  Glenn  O'Brien. 
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Spotlight 

THE  WARHOl 
FACTORY 

THE  ENTOURAGE 


Oh,  what  a  lovely  reunion  it  was  for 
23  veterans  of  Andy  Warhol's  Factory,  at 
New  York's  205  Club,  which,  like  the 
original  Factory,  is  covered  in  aluminum  foil. 
Holly  Woodlawn,  fondly  remembered 
for  faking  sex  with  a  Coke  bottle  in  Trash, 
was  on  hand.  So  was  Viva,  who  talked  all 
through  the  real  sex  in  Blue  Movie.  Ultraviolet 
turned  up  in  an  ultraviolet  wig  and  an 
ultraviolet  dress.  Monique  Van  Vooren  wore 
a  Scaasi  ball  gown,  and  Sylvia  Miles,  who 
got  to  lick  Joe  Dallesandro's  fingers  in  Heat, 
stuck  to  basic  black  and  jungle  prints.  The 
divine  Joe  himself  was  stuck  in  L.A., 
and  Paul  Morrissey,  Joe's  director,  has 
wearied  of  the  Warhol  connection.  Andy's 
first  right-hand  man,  Gerard  Malanga,  was 
showing  a  film  in  Toronto.  Chelsea  Girls 
scene-stealer  Brigid  Berlin  didn't  feel  like 
going  out,  so  Andy  Warhol  Enterprises  vice 
president  Vincent  Fremont  tucked  her 
picture  into  his  jacket.  Otherwise,  the  gang 
was  all  there:  Baby  Jane  Holzer;  Geraldine 
Smith  from  Flesh;  Andy's  art  assistant 
Ronnie  Cutrone;  onetime  Interview  editor 
Glenn  O'Brien,  wearing  a  tie  given  him 
by  Andy's  elegant  manager,  the  late  Fred 
Hughes;  Andy's  diarist,  Pat  Hackett; 
photographer  Christopher  Makos; 
Interview  troupers  Paige  Powell  and  Marc 
Balet;  even  John  Cale,  from  the  Velvet 
Underground.  Then  there  were  those  70s 
pretty  boys  Jay  Johnson  and  Tom  Cashin, 
those  80s  pretty  boys  Sam  Bolton  and 
Len  Morgan,  and  beautiful  Barbara  Allen 
de  Kwiatkowski,  in  a  Halston  dress  based 
on  Andy's  Flowers  paintings.  Former 
Factory  gofer  Benjamin  Liu,  a.k.a.  Ming 
Vase,  organized  it  all.  and  when  everyone 
was  made  up  and  ready,  Taylor  Mead, 
Andy's  favorite  poet,  hollered,  "Don't  say 
Cheese.'  say  'Horseshit'!"  Andy  would 
have  loved  it.    -bob  colacello 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle  at  the 
205  Club  in  New  York  City. 
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Brad  Pitt  has  done  it.  So  have  Sean  Penn. 

Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco,  and  Winona  Ryder. 
■  them  it  was  gratis,  but  now.  for  a  modest 
0.000.  any  contemporary-art  lover  can  sit  for 
3-size  video  portrait  (with  soundtrack)  by 

Robert  Wilson,  king  of  the  avant-garde,  multi-media 

performance  event.  Anticipating  three  January 

shows  of  Wilson's  work.  BOB  COLACELLO 

talks  with  him  about  the  inspirations. 

methods,  and  technology  behind  his  new, 

single-star  productions 
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The  actress  was  photographed  in  Paris 
on  November  24.  2005. 
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l  ttention.  all  self-adoring 
major  contemporary-art  collectors!  Get  out  your  checkbooks  and 
American  Express  black  cards!  Or  call  that  Swiss  bank  and  order  an 
instant  wire  transfer!  Robert  Wilson,  the  king  of  extravagantly  avant- 
garde  stage  events  that  mix  so  many  media  nobody  knows  what 
to  call  them— theater?  opera?  performance  art?— is  going  into  the 
commissioned-portrait  business.  Yes,  the  high  priest  of  high  culture 
is  taking  a  page  out  of  Andy  Warhol's  business-art  philosophy— and, 
one  might  add,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  small  horde  of  younger 
masters  who  also  accept  commissions,  such  as  Julian  "Broken  Plates" 
Schnabel,  Francesco  "Platter  Eyes"  Clemente,  Eric  "Heavy  Brush- 
work"  Fischl.  and  Chuck  "A  Little  Dab'll  Do  You"  Close— and  is 
lining  up  private  clients  for  life-size,  high-definition-video  renditions 
of  themselves  at  SI  50.000  each,  which  is  peanuts  in  today's  through- 
the-roof  art  market.  The  price  includes  a  soundtrack  by  one  of  sev- 
eral composers,  among  them  Marianne  Faithfull.  Bernard  Herr- 
mann, and  Michael  Galasso,  who  has  collaborated  with  Wilson  on 
theater  projects  since  the  1970s. 

Wilson  has  already  been  commissioned  by  German  princess  Ing- 
eborg  von  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  had  him  do  her  11-year-old  son. 
"I  put  a  fox  head  on  him."  Wilson  says,  "this  little  prince  standing 
there  all  dressed  up  in  his  Giorgio  Armani  suit."  Paris  grande  dame 
Jacqueline  de  Ribes  has  also  asked  for  a  portrait.  In  January.  Paula 
Cooper  Gallery.  Phillips  de  Pury  &  Company,  and  Nathan  A.  Bern- 
stein &  Company,  all  in  New  York,  will  mount  simultaneous  exhibi- 
tions of  30  different  video  portraits  of  movie  stars  and  other  cul- 
tural figures— each  of  whom  was  given  one  in  exchange  for  allowing 
Wilson  to  sell  another  two.  The  subjects  include  Sean  Penn.  Willem 
Dafoe.  Robert  Downey  Jr..  Isabella  Rossellini.  Alan  Cumming.  and 
Brad  Pitt  (caught  in  the  rain  in  his  boxer  shorts).  Paula  Cooper  will 
also  show  12  variations  of  Wilson's  video  portrait  A  Snow  Owl. 

"I  got  started  on  these  portraits  thinking  of  Andy's  commis- 
sioned work."  Wilson  says,  "as  well  as  those  of  classical  portraitists 
like  John  Singer  Sargent."  But  whereas  Warhol's  working  motto 
was  "Fast,  easy,  cheap,  and  modern."  Wilson's  approach  is  slow, 
difficult,  expensive,  and  replete  with  historical  references,  as  one 
might  expect  from  a  man  whose  works  have  titles  such  as  A  Let- 
ter for  Queen  Victoria  and  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sigmund  Freud, 
have  had  casts  of  hundreds,  and  have  run  as  long  as  seven  days.  He 
posed  bar  iikhail  Baryshnikov  as  Saint  Sebastian.  French 

Moreau  as  Man.  Queen  of  Scots  ("There's  this  sense 
and  Princess  Caroline  of  Mona- 
the  sack,  in  homage  to  her 
ing  role  in  Alfred  Hitchcock's  Rear  Window.  Wilson 
loosely  based  V\  inona  Ryder's  portrait  on  the  character  Winnie  in 


Samuel  Beckett's  play  Happy  Days,  burying  her  up  to  her  shoulc 
in  a  pile  of  sand,  on  which  sit  a  gun.  a  toothbrush,  and  a  bright- 
handbag.  Steve  Buscemi's  portrait— which  has  the  actor,  famous 
his  creepy  roles,  standing  behind  the  carcass  of  a  cow— seem 
channel  Salvador  Dali  via  Damien  Hirst. 

Each  portrait  takes  nearly  a  full  day  to  shoot  and  is  an  elaboi 
undertaking,  requiring  a  cameraman,  sound  technician,  costu 
designer,  hairdresser,  and  makeup  artist.  As  with  his  theater  prod 
tions.  Wilson  designs  the  set  and  lighting  himself.  The  portraits 
shot  both  in  horizontal  format  for  viewing  on  television  or  on  mi 
screens  and  in  vertical  orientation  for  H.D.  plasma  flat-screen  m 
tors.  The  subjects  are  directed  by  Wilson  to  "think  of  nothing," 
he  limits  their  movement  to  one  or  two  gestures,  in  very  slow  moi 
Each  video  is  anywhere  from  30  seconds  to  20  minutes  long, 
they  are  looped,  so  there  is  no  discernible  beginning  or  end  to 
finished  work.  This  seamless  image  is  achieved  through  a  custi 
designed  computer  playback  system  integrated  into  the  flat 
itself.  Wilson  estimates  the  cost  to  produce  each  portrait  at  aroi 
S40,000.  "I  did  one  of  Farah  Diba  in  Paris,"  he  says,  referring  to 
former  Empress  of  Iran.  "It's  the  most  amazing  thing— she's  all  - 
of  shimmering.  I  put  her  in  front  of  a  glass  table  with  light  com, 
from  below.  I  put  a  lot  of  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  shiny  glas 
on  the  table.  And  she  brings  her  arm  to  her  face  and  then  brim 
down.  She  broke  into  tears  when  she  saw  it.  She  said.  All  my  lit 
right  there.'  Isn't  that  the  best— All  my  life  is  right  there.'" 

ilson  started  working  in  video  in  the  mid-7 
influenced  by  Warhol's  Screen  Tests,  a  series 
three-minute  films  done  10  years  earlier.  "I 
a  piece  called  Video  50,  which  was  100  episoi 
each  30  seconds  long.  Among  the  episodes.  I 
portraits  of  Louis  Aragon.  the  Surrealist  poet:  Helene  Rochas, 
great  beauty  of  Paris;  and  Michel  Guy,  the  French  minister  of 
tare  at  the  time.  I  had  the  idea  with  Video  50  that  we  could  put  it 
the  back  of  airplane  seats,  so  you'd  have  these  images  and  you  co 
play  pop  music  or  Bach  or  whatever  you  wanted.  Can  you  imagine 
the  70s?  I  also  wanted  to  put  it  on  wristwatches.  I  wanted  to  put  it, 
clocks  in  the  street.  I  went  to  Lufthansa  to  see  if  they  would  pi 
on  their  planes.  Nothing  happened.  A  few  years  later  I  was  in  Sa\ 
with  Susan  Sontag,  and  I  met  Mr.  [Akio]  Morita,  the  head  of  So 
and  an  adviser  who  had  come  up  with  the  company's  name— fn 
sonus,  the  Latin  for  "sound."  I  was  hoping  to  get  backing  from  S< 
for  my  CI\  1L  warS  project.  So  I  had  a  drink  w  ith  Morita.  and 
said,  "Would  you  like  to  see  the  Sony  plant?"  I  already  had  this  k 
of  video  portraits  that  would  be  life-size  and  that  would  break 
screen,  that  would  be  vertical— not  horizontal— like  a  Sargent  pa 
ing.  So  we  went  to  the  Sony  plant  at  nine  at  night,  and  everyone  \ 
working.  I  said.  'What  is  this    Communism?  Capitalism?"  He  Si 
A  little  bit  of  both."  I  made  a  portrait  of  Morita  standing  on  a  st 
case,  and  I  took  a  monitor  and  set  it  sideways  so  that  the  porti 
would  be  vertical.  He  had  it  for  years  in  his  office,  with  the  TV 
on  its  side." 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  fashion  designer  Agnes  B.  asked  Wih 
to  do  a  video  portrait  of  Patrice  Chereau.  the  French  actor  z 
director,  which  she  later  exhibited  on  a  large  flat-screen  mc 
tor  mounted  vertically  in  the  window  of  her  Left  Bank  boutiq 
Wilson's  portrait  work  drew  the  attention  of  Voom  HD  Netwoi 
a  newly  founded  TV  company  specializing  in  high-definition  en 
tainment.  which  was  able  to  provide  the  technology  Wilson  neec 
to  execute  his  idea.  Voom  HD  named  Wilson  its  artist-in-residen 
has  financed  all  of  the  movie-star  portraits— Wilson  recently  adc 
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The  actor  was  photographed  in  East  Hampton. 
New  York,  on  July  20, 2005. 
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Sharon  Stone  to  the  roster— and  will  televise  them  in  conjunction 
with  his  gallery  shows  in  January. 

It  has  been  a  good  year  for  Wilson,  a  homecoming  of  sorts  for 
the  once  tongue-tied  Baptist  boy  from  Waco,  Texas,  who  for  three 
decades  has  been  the  toast  of  Europe.  In  October  he  celebrated  his 
65th  birthday  at  a  Guggenheim  Museum  dinner  hosted  by  museum 
director  Lisa  Dennison.  HBO  executive  Sheila  Nevins.  artist  Jeff 
Koons,  and  Philip  Glass,  the  composer  with  whom  he  created  Ein- 
stein on  the  Beach,  the  epic  1976  opera,  which  will  surely  stand  as 
his  defining  work.  Last  summer  Watermill  Center,  his  "think  tank 
for  the  arts  and  humanities."  near  Southampton,  New  York,  was 
finally  completed  after  14  years  of  fund-raising  and  construction. 
The  opening-night  gala  benefit  attracted  more  than  1,000  East  End 
culturati,  including  art  heiress  Lisa  de  Kooning,  painter  Ross  Bleck- 
ner.  designer  Donna  Karan.  and  sculptor  Elizabeth  Strong-Cuevas. 
A  major  HBO/New  Yorker  Film  documentary  and  accompanying 
biography  by  Katharina  Otto-Bernstein,  both  titled  Absolute  Wilson 
and  out  this  fall,  should  go  a  long  way  toward  making  him  as  appre- 
ciated in  his  native  land  as  he  is  abroad. 


hat  is  not  to  say  Wilson's  popularity  is  waning  in  Europe. 
His  latest  conquest:  post-Communist  Russia,  where  he 
has  been  asked  to  create  a  one-night-only  spectacle  to 
be  performed  next  summer  in  Moscow's  Red  Square,  in 
the  presence  of  President  Vladimir  Putin.  The  evening  is 
meant  to  "commemorate  the  victims  of  totalitarian  repression— par- 
ticularly the  millions  of  people  killed  in  Russia  in  the  1920s,  30s.  and 
40s  but  also  to  transcend  memories  of  the  past  and  convey  hope." 
according  to  Wilson's  chief  aide,  Charles  Fabius.  Although  the  proj- 
ect is  still  in  the  gestation  phase.  Wilson  outlined  its  basic  elements  for 
me.  There  will  be  thousands  of  illuminated  portraits  of  Russians  who 
perished  in  the  Stalin  era:  16  long,  boxlike  stages,  each  with  a  differ- 
ent performance  unfolding  simultaneously  ("very  slowly,  almost  like 
still  life."  Wilson  says);  a  room  at  either  end  of  the  square  in  which 
500  videos  made  by  Russian  children  will  be  projected  onto  the  floor; 
and  an  a  cappella  chorus  of  250,  drawn  from  choirs  all  over  Russia, 
singing  a  piece  called  "Apocalypse,"  which  Vladimir  Martinov  com- 
posed and  which  is  based  on  Russian  church  music.  Noting  that  there 
will  be  more  than  40,000  spectators  in  the  square,  Wilson  says,  "I've 
also  got  to  design  a  big  space  where  Putin  is  totally  protected." 

Wilson's  politics  have  always  been  deeply  submerged  in  his  work. 
While  it  often  displays  a  fascination  with  royalty  and  absolute  power, 
there  is  also  tremendous  sympathy  for  oppressed  individuals— two 
of  his  earliest  and  most  important  collaborators  were  a  deaf-mute 
African-American  boy  and  an  autistic  poet.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Russians  may  have  chosen  Wilson  is  that  his  style  is  es- 
sentially abstract.  Wilson,  who  sees  himself  as  a  defender  of  human 
rights,  has  met  with  both  the  Russian  president  and  the  producers 
of  the  monumental,  politically  charged  event,  and  he  seems  to  take 
the  project's  inherent  ambiguity  in  stride.  "It's  interesting  that  Putin 
wants  to  do  this."  Wilson  says.  "To  erase  that  memory  of  Stalinism, 
cleanse  it.  justify  it— all  those  things." 

When  I  spoke  to  Wilson  in  October,  he  was  in  Paris  staying  in  the 
apartment  of  one  of  the  de  Menils,  the  clan  of  oil-equipment  heirs 
who  have  supported  his  work  since  the  beginning.  He  had  been 
there  for  s<  :eks.  directing  Quartett,  Heiner  Midler's  play 

inspired  b>  /  kmgereuses,  at  the  Odeon  Theater.  It  is  un- 

or  a  Wilson  production,  at  one  hour  and  40 
minutes,  and  si  le  Happen .  a  favorite  of  his.  In  fact,  she  has 

had  the  honor  of  sitting  twk  ideo  camera— both  times  as 

Greta  Garbo. 


Spotlight 

LUC 
MANS 


THE  INTELLECTUAL 

Luc  Tuymans  has  been  called  the  most 

influential  painter  of  his  generation— the  leading 

art  magazine.  Artforum,  recently  dubbed 

the  scope  of  his  influence  "the  Tuymans  Effect 

He  is  someone  who  has  thought  very  long 

and  hard  about  the  history  of  painting,  its 

potential,  and  what  might  still  be  possible,"  says 

David  Zwirner,  Tuymans's  New  York  dealer. 

"He's  opened  another  page  in  this  endless 

story— right  when  people  said  painting  is  dead." 

Belgian-born,  49-year-old  Tuymans  is  often 

called  upon  to  speak  as  a  social  observer  of 

situations  ranging  from  local  elections  to  foreign 

affairs.  Asked  whether  his  work  is  political, 

Tuymans  says,  "I  don't  think  it's  necessary  to 

load  up  any  artwork  with  political  content  in 

advance,  but  of  course  life  is  politics,  in  the 

sense  [that]  life  itself  [asl  an  artwork  at  a 

specific  moment  can  get  a  political  reading." 

Tuymans's  paintings  are  figurative,  cool,  drawn 

from  an  international  collective  memory,  his 

palette  broken,  extracted  from  the  media,  film, 

television,  and  Polaroids  rather  than  nature. 

There  is  a  particular  analytic  and  psychological 

frisson  to  the  tight  cropping  of  the  image.  "He 

is  very  much  an  analytical  painter,"  Zwirner  says. 

"His  is  a  thinking  man's  approach  to  painting 

and  deals  with  how  images  are  made  and 

function  in  contemporary  culture  and  how  images 

and  memory  are  interconnected.  There  is 

no  image  that  is  not  also  memory.  The  very 

act  of  painting  is  an  act  of  remembering." 

"Something  has  to  strike  me  as  an  image,  has 

to  reverberate  in  my  brain,"  explains  Tuymans. 

"It  takes  months  to  conceptualize,  and  only 

when  the  image  is  completely  conceptualized, 

finished  really,  will  I  execute  the  painting." 

-A.  M.  HOMES 

Photographed  by  Jason  Bell  at 
Tuymans's  studio  in  Antwerp. 
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CULTURAL 
CAUDILLO 


Jasper  Johns's  1967 
Flag  hangs  over  a 
fireplace  in  Eli  Broad's 
house  in  Brentwood. 
California.  Opposite, 
Broad  at  the  National 
Arts  Awards,  in 
New  York,  2005. 
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\\  itli  a  net  worth  estimated 


at  So.o  billion,  a  billion-dollar 
modern-art  collection,  and 
board  >eal>  at  museums 
from  New  York's  MoM  A 
to  LA.'s  \10C\,  Eli  Broad  is 
among  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  international 
art  world.  He's  also  put  his 
money,  his  name,  and 
^    his  considerable  muscle 
behind  biomedical 
research,  education, 
the  performing  ails,  and 
the  redevelopment  of 
downtown  L.A. 
BOB  COLACELLO 
profiles  a  philanthropist 
whose  style  leads  to 
feuds,  controversy,  and 
extraordinary  results 
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IIS  A  WONDER  Ell   I 

(1)  Broad  at  Disney  Hall.  (2)  Mini's 

La  Caresse  J'mi  Oiseau.  (3)  Warhol 

Small  Torn  Campbell's  Soup  Can  (Peppn 

(4)  Ed>  the  and  Eli  on  their  wedding  day,  I 

(5)  The  Brentwood  house.  (6)  Lam  Gagi 
the  Broads.  Dennis  Hopper,  and  Chuck  \i 

in  Gagosians  L.A.  gallery,  2(102.  (7)  I 
outside  a  k&B  house  near  Paris.  I 
(8)  Liehtenstein's  1989  Reflections:  lip.' 
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■  reasonable  man  adapts  himself  to  the  world, 
unreasonable  one  persists  in  trying  to  adapt  the  world  to  himself, 
refore.  all  progress  depends  on  the  unreasonable  man. 

George  Bernard  Shaw. 

as  quoted  in  the  Broad  Foundations' 

2006  annual  report. 


(I 


has  been  a  busy- and  expensive— 12  months  or  so  for  Eli  Broad: 
ed  tract-home  king  and  insurance  titan;  third-richest  resident  of 
Angeles  County  (behind  Kirk  Kerkorian  and  Sumner  Redstone). 
1  an  estimated  net  worth  of  S5.8  billion;  third-most-philanthropic 
erican.  with  charitable  gifts  and  pledges  exceeding  SI. 4  billion 
e  2000;  and  increasingly  powerful  player  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
international  art  world,  with  seats  on  the  boards  of  the  Museum 
4odern  Art  (MoMA),  in  New  York,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
,  in  Washington,  as  well  as  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
(lacma),  where  he  is  vice-chairman,  and  that  city's  Museum  of 
itemporary  Art  (moca).  which  he  helped  found, 
n  November  2005  at  Sotheby's  in  New  York.  Broad  cast  aside  his 
itation  as  an  overly  cautious  bidder  and  paid  S23.8  million  for  Da- 
Smith's  monumental  steel  sculpture  Cubi  XXVIII,  the  highest  price 
paid  for  a  contemporary  artwork  sold  at  auction.  While  he  was 
,  he  also  picked  up  a  1961  Cy  Twombly  painting  for  S7.9  million, 
rming  a  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  that  he  had  eight  other  works 
he  artist  but  none  from  that  period.  In 
ember.  Broad  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
Basel  Miami  Beach,  holding  forth  on 
satisfactions  of  art  collecting  and  phi- 
hropy  on  a  panel  that  also  included 
art  world's  ultimate  eminence  grise, 
vid  Rockefeller,  as  well  as  its  foremost 
ector  and  promoter  of  Latin-American 
dern  art,  Patricia  Phelps  de  Cisneros. 
;  of  the  Venezuelan  billionaire  Gustavo 
neros.  Broad  was  not  above  engaging  in 
le  local  boosterism  of  his  own.  telling 
standing-room-only  crowd,  "Los  An- 
:s  ought  to— I'll  be  immodest  become 
art  capital  of  the  world." 
\  month  later,  ground  was  broken  on 
Broad  Contemporary  Art  Museum 
-ACMA,  a  S60  million  museum-within- 
luseum  designed  by  Renzo  Piano  and 
d  for  entirely  by  Broad.  In  February, 
m  \  announced  the  appointment  of  Mi- 
lel  Govan,  the  highly  regarded  head  of 
w  York's  Dia  Art  Foundation,  as  its  new 
:.0.  and  director— a  brilliant  hire  that 
>ad  was  instrumental  in  engineering. 
In  April,  the  Broad  Art  Foundation 
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acquired  a  rare,  nearly  complete  set  of  570  "multiples"  by  the 
postwar  German  conceptualist  Joseph  Beuys.  bringing  its  total 
holdings  to  almost  1.300  works  by  100  artists,  ranging  from  Roy 
Lichtenstein  and  Ed  Ruscha  to  Cindy  Sherman  and  Tony  Ours- 
ler.  In  May.  Broad  made  a  splash  at  auction  again,  this  time  at 
Christie's,  by  buying  Andy  Warhol's  Small  Torn  Campbell  Soup 
Can  'Pepper  Pot)  for  $1 1.8  million;  this  was  for  the  personal  collec- 
tion of  about  400  works  that  he  and  his  wife  of  52  years.  Edythe. 
rotate  among  their  homes  in  Brentwood.  Malibu,  and  Manhattan. 
(One  observer  recalls  that  when  the  auctioneer  shouted  "Sold!" 
the  down-to-earth  Edythe.  unaware  that  her  husband  had  made 
the  high  bid.  blurted  out.  "What  dumb  idiot  bought  that.'") 

And  so  it  went,  through  the  rest  of  this  year,  with  Broad  dou- 
bling his  commitment,  to  S200  million,  to  the  recently  established 
Eli  and  Edythe  Broad  Institute  for  biomedical  research  in  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts;  pledging  S25  million  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California  for  new  stem-cell  research  laboratories;  donat- 
ing S6  million  to  the  Los  Angeles  Opera  to  stage  Wagner's  "Ring" 
cycle:  attending  the  opening  of  the  S23-million-plus.  Richard 
Meier-designed  Eli  and  Edythe  Broad  Art  Center  at  U.C.L.A.. 
with  California  First  Lady  Maria  Shriver  as  guest  of  honor;  and 
presenting  the  S500.000  Broad  Prize  for  Urban  Education  to  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  at  a  MoMA  luncheon,  where  Bill  Clinton 
made  a  speech  extolling  his  generosity  and  vision. 

Then  there  were  his  ongoing  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Avenue  Committee,  a  SI. 8  billion  public-private  partnership  to 
redevelop  downtown  Los  Angeles  according  to  an  extravagant 
master  plan  by  the  city's  superstar  architect.  Frank  Gehry,  whose 
nearby  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall,  it  is  generally  agreed,  would 
never  have  been  built  without  Broad's  spearheading  a  $220  mil- 
lion fund-raising  campaign. 

As  this  article  goes  to  press.  Broad  is  one  of  three  local  billionaires 
who  have  expressed  interest  in  buying  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  His 
declared  rivals  are  his  good  friend  Ron  Burkle.  the  supermarket  ty- 
coon, who  is  the  12th-richest  guy  in  town,  and  his  not-so-good  friend 
David  Geffen.  the  entertainment  mogul,  who 
is  the  4th-richest— and  whose  collection  of  Ab- 
stract Expressionist  and  Pop-art  masterpieces 
is  said  to  have  no  equal  west  of  the  Rockies. 

"Eli's  the  man  here  in  Los  Angeles.  The  go- 
to guy,"  says  Wallis  Annenberg,  daughter  of  the 
late  media  magnate  Walter  Annenberg  and  a 
major  supporter  of  the  arts  and  education.  "He 
has  a  knack  for  bringing  other  philanthropists 
together  on  projects.  I  know  I'll  put  my  money 
in  what  he's  putting  his  money  in." 

"Eli  Broad  is  ubiquitous,"  observes  Los  An- 
geles art  collector  Dagny  Corcoran.  "Just  the 
name  provokes  people  to  have  opinions,  even 
people  who  don't  know  him.  He  tries  to  be  a 
team  player,  but  I  think  he  feels  it  ends  up  being 
all  action  and  no  forward  motion.  Obviously 
when  you're  working  in  such  a  large  commu- 
nity as  Los  Angeles,  consensus-building  is  al- 
most impossible.  It'll  be  interesting  to  see  how  it 
comes  down  I  mean,  the  vision  for  downtown 
Los  Angeles  is  huge.  The  vision  for  lacma  is 
huge.  And  on  paper  it  all  seems  to  be  to  the 
cultural  advantage  of  the  general  populace." 

"He's  like  the  city  father  that  everybody 
wants  to  have,"  says  artist  Ed  Ruscha.  "I  try 
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to  imagine  what  that  guy's  agenda  is  like- 
it  must  be  nerve-racking.  But  as  they  say. 
somebody's  got  to  do  it.  and  he  stepped  up."' 

Not  everyone  is  thrilled  with  the  idea  of 
Eli  Broad  as  the  City  of  Angels"  cultural 
caudillo.  Some  say  he  has  gained  such 
extraordinary  prominence  because  he 
is  operating  in  a  near  vacuum;  they  point 
out  that  the  country's  second-largest  city 
lags  far  behind  America's  other  biggest  cit- 
ies in  charitable  giving.  "Cities  have  rich 
civic  lives  if  the  business  community  gets 
involved."  says  the  computer-industry  pio- 
neer Max  Palevsky,  a  longtime  collector. 
"But  out  here  the  business  community  is 
showbiz,  and  they're  on  another  planet. 
We  don't  really  have  any  core  group  sup- 
porting cultural  life,  and  it's  pretty  poor. 
So  people  like  Eli  come  to  the  fore  because 
there  ain't  anybody  else." 

Eli  Broad  himself,  who  is  the  son  of  Lith- 
uanian Jewish  immigrants  and  was  raised  in 
Detroit,  seems  happy  to  assume  the  role  of 
public  patriarch  for  his  adopted  hometown. 
"Los  Angeles  is  such  a  great  meritocracy," 
he  tells  me  in  the  fiat  midwestern  accent  he  still  retains  four  decades 
after  moving  to  California.  "Where  can  someone  with  my  back- 
ground—don't have  the  right  family  background,  the  right  religion, 
the  right  provenance  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it— I  come  here  and 
I'm  accepted.  The  city's  been  good  to  me.  And  I  want  to  give  back." 

e  is  sitting  in  his  office  at  the  Westwood  headquarters 
of  the  Broad  Foundations— unrestricted  net  assets  of 
S2.25  billion— surrounded  by  several  works  by  Jasper 
Johns.  Tall  and  lean  for  a  man  of  73.  Broad  (rhymes 
with  "road")  looks  10  years  younger,  with  his  full  head 
of  neatly  trimmed  silver  hair,  intense  brown  eyes  framed  by  silver 
aviator  glasses,  and  a  permanent  tan  from  reading  financial  reports 
on  his  patio.  He  is  wearing  his  customary  banker's  blue  suit,  white 
shirt,  Hermes  tie,  and  fiercely  polished  black  shoes.  Broad  sees  him- 
self as  a  "venture  philanthropist."  who  expects  a  return  on  his  invest- 
ment, not  in  profits  but  in  results.  "I've  never  been  one  who  enjoys 
maintaining  the  status  quo."  he  says.  "I'm  always  pushing  for  new 
ideas,  whether  it's  in  business  or  philanthropy." 

Broad  is  proud  of  his  achievements.  "I've  started  two  Fortune 
500  companies,"  he  tells  me  matter-of-factly,  referring  to  Kaufman 
&  Broad  Inc..  which  he  co-founded  with  a  relative  of  Edythe's  in 
1957  in  Detroit  and  made  into  one  of  the  largest  builders  of  single- 
family  homes  in  the  country,  and  SunAmerica,  which  he  bought 
for  S52.1  million  in  1971  and  sold  to  AIG  for  $18  billion  in  1998. 
(His  19  percent  stake  brought  him  S3.4  billion.)  "We  had  a  lot  of 
fusts."  he  says.  "We  were  the  first  homebuilding  company  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  the  first  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  firs  commercial  paper.  Then  we  acquired  Sun 
Life  Insurance  Company,  because  we  wanted  to  diversify.  And  I 
ended  up  changing  that  into  a  retirement-savings  company."  In 
1986.  Kaufman  &.  Broad  spun  it  off  and  renamed  it  SunAmerica. 
which.  Broad  is  quick  to  i  aed  out  to  be  the  best-performing 
stock  for  a  decade  on  the  Neu  Yoi  k  Stock  Exchange." 

As  one  close  friend  from  the  ,•.;  1  world  says.  "Eli's  remarkably 
effective.  Everything  he  does,  he  does  with  .  seriousness  of  purpose 
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and  lots  of  background  research.  He  doi 
just  give  money  away  because  he  wants  tl 
well  liked.  He  wants  to  change  things.  E\| 
thing  is  plotted,  methodical. 

"There's  a  puritanical  aspect  to  Eli," 
friend  continues.  "Eli  and  Edye  gave  i I 
ride  on  their  G-4  once— they  got  it  just  a| 
years  ago.  way  after  everybody  had  one.  I 
you  know  how  everybody  who  has  a  pril 
plane  has  a  stewardess  or  steward?  Eli  th  I 
it's  wasteful  and  unnecessary.  He  or  1 
a  platter  of  food  from  Flight  Services. | 
doesn't  use  china  or  linens— he  uses  p. 
plates  and  napkins.  He  unwraps  the  ph 
and  serves  lunch  himself." 
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was  born  in  the  Bronx  in  1933."  Brl 
says  when  I  suggest  we  start  at  the 
ginning.  "Only  child.  I  was  seven  \\ 
we  moved  to  Detroit,  without  my  i 
sent.  I  went  to  Detroit  public  sch* 
and  Michigan  State  University,  a  land-gi 
college.  The  first  thing  I  started  collec 
was  stamps.  Until  I  started  discovering  g 
That  was  the  end  of  stamps." 

Eli's  father  had  been  a  housepainter  in  the  Bronx,  but  he  n 
aged  to  open  two  five-and-dime  stores  in  Detroit.  His  mothe 
dressmaker  by  trade,  worked  the  stores.  Eli  helped  out.  too, 
says,  "but  it  was  not  my  thing." 

Did  he  have  any  idea  back  then  of  becoming  a  big-time  eri 
preneur? 

"I  had  no  such  dreams.  The  first  dream  I  had  was  just  to  g 
college  education.  I  got  through  college  in  three  years,  taking  e 
classes  in  summer  school.  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  out  and  work, 
married,  start  a  family.  I  married  Edye.  I  was  an  accountant- 
youngest  C.P.A.  in  the  state  of  Michigan— for  two  years.  I  had  sc 
clients  who  were  homebuilders.  They  weren't  very  bright  and  mak 
a  lot  of  money.  And  I  was  making,  like,  S75  a  week.  And  I  thouj 
Gee,  I  could  do  that.  So  I  met  Don  Kaufman,  who  was  man 
to  Edye's  cousin.  He  started  out  as  a  carpenter-contractor  and 
building  a  few  houses.  We  got  together  and.  with  S25.000  in  t 
rowed  money,  started  Kaufman  &  Broad  in  the  suburbs  of  Detro 

According  to  published  accounts.  Kaufman  &  Broad's  great  in 
vation  was  eliminating  basements  and  garages  so  that  its  houses  co 
be  sold  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  competition's, 
hadn't  William  Levitt  done  that  a  decade  earlier,  with  Levittownl 

"I  was  aware  of  Levitt.  But  I  found  in  Ohio  they  were  build 
houses  without  basements.  I  didn't  understand  why  you  couldn't 
that  in  Michigan.  So  we  came  up  with  a  product,  which  I  mode: 
called  "the  Award  Winner,'  that  sold  for  SI 3.740,  and  vets  co 
move  in  for,  like,  300  bucks.  My  idea  was  if  they  could  move 
of  garden  apartments  into  three-bedroom  houses  for  less  than  r 
and  have  equity  and  the  tax  benefits,  it  worked.  We  optioned  1 3  1 
and  built  two  models.  They  sold  very  quickly.  And  then  we  w 
out  and  got  a  lot  of  other  lots  in  the  area. 

"Then  we  started  looking  at  other  markets.  This  was  three  ya 
after  we  started.  The  first  move  was  to  Arizona.  Then  we  wi 
public  in  November  of  1961,  when  I  was  all  of  28  years  of  ag 

And  became  a  millionaire? 

"Before  that.  Became  a  millionaire  by  the  time  I  was  25  or  2i 

By  then.  Eli  and  Edythe  had  two  sons,  Jeffrey,  born  in  1' 
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(l)  Broad  in  1987,  with 
enberg's  W54  I  nrirlai 
Painting).  (2)  \\  orks  b\ 
>1\.  Johns,  C  alder,  and 
i  the  Brentwood  house, 
lehtenstein.  Broad,  and 
i  Rauschenberg,  1«W0. 
■  and  Eli.  photographed 
Dennis  Hopper.  2006. 
if  the  Brentwood  house. 
on  /)«;.'.  In  Jetl  koons. 
Malihu  house,  designed 

frd  N  leier.  (8)  L  ntirlcil, 
Rauschenberg,  1%3. 
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and  Gary,  born  three  years  later.  The  family  lived  in  Phoenix  for 
three  years,  and  after  Kaufman  retired  in  1963.  they  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  Eli  had  started  building  attached  town  houses  in 
middle-class  Huntington  Beach.  The  sprawling  metropolis  over- 
whelmed them  at  first.  "I  didn't  understand  Los  Angeles."  Broad 
explains.  "You'd  start  in  Ventura  County,  you'd  go  down  to  Or- 
ange County— it's  a  hundred  miles  across,  and  there's  no  real  cen- 
ter." Edythe  hated  it  so  much  that  she  begged  her  husband  to  move 
back  to  Phoenix. 

But  they  bought  a  house  in  Brentwood— "I  didn't  like  the  glitz 
of  Beverly  Hills,  frankly."  says  Eli— and  while  he  flew  around  the 
country  overseeing  his  ever  expanding  empire  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing developments.  Edythe  dipped  her  toe  into  the  emerging  Los 
Angeles  gallery  scene.  Her  earliest  purchases  were  mostly  works 
on  paper,  including  a  small  Braque  lithograph. 

"My  wife  had  appreciation  for  art."  Broad  says.  "I  have  no  back- 
ground in  art.  I  became  interested  out  of  curiosity.  I  found  it  a  relief 
from  spending  all  my  time  with  bankers  and  other  businesspeople.  I 
thought  there  was  more  to  the  world  than  the  way  we  businesspeople 
think.  Around  1973. 1  got  involved  with  art.  as  a  result  of  my  wife  buy- 
ing a  Lautrec  poster  and  some  other  relatively  inexpensive  things." 

Like  any  savvy  real-estate  developer.  Eli.  who  had  been  brought 
up  a  Democrat  by  his  "leftist"  parents,  was  also  befriending  local 
politicians.  In  1968  he  ran  the  winning  campaign  of  former  state 
comptroller  Alan  Cranston,  a  Democrat,  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  In 
1972,  however.  Broad  signed  on  as  vice-chairman  of  Democrats  for 
Nixon,  mainly  because  he  feared  that  George  McGovern  was  too 
weak  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviets.  He  had  also  developed  a  friendship 
with  Taft  Schreiber.  an  MCA  executive  and  Republican  power  bro- 
ker, who  was  one  of  the  city's  most  knowledgeable  art  collectors. 

Schreiber  introduced  Broad  to  leading  New:  York  gallery  own- 
ers, such  as  Paul  Rosenberg  and  Klaus  Perls,  who  dealt  mainly  in 
modern  European  art.  Edythe.  by  her  own  account,  was  "thrilled 
to  pieces"  and  "would've  bought  everything."  The  Broads  made 
their  first  important  acquisition  at  a  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  sale 
in  October  1972.  paying  S95.000  for  a  van  Gogh  drawing.  When 
Schreiber  told  Broad  he  overpaid,  the  fledgling  collector  retorted. 
"I'll  listen  to  your  advice  about  quality,  but  not  about  price." 


li  Broad's  rise  in  Los  Angeles  power  circles  came  at  a 
time  when  the  old  civic  order,  dominated  by  a  clique  of 
downtown  Protestant  businessmen  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  25.  was  fading  away.  Broad  went  on  his  first 

civic  board  in  1972.  at  Pitzer  College,  in  suburban  Clare- 

mont.  where  he  formed  another  key  friendship,  with  fellow  trustee 
Richard  Riordan.  a  multi-millionaire  venture  capitalist  who  would 
go  on  to  serve  as  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  from  1993  to  2001.  Broad 
and  Riordan  are  still  extremely  close.  "We  go  hiking  virtually  ev- 
en Sunday  up  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains."  Riordan  told  me. 
"People  ask  me.  "Does  he  ever  stop  and  smell  the  flowers'?'  He  does, 
for  10  seconds.  And  the  next  day  he  can  tell  you  what  flower  it  was, 
the  fragrance  it  had.  and  what  artists  have  painted  it." 

Broad's  reputation  not  only  for  getting  things  done  but  also  for 
wanting  things  done  his  way— "He's  a  real  toughola."  says  a  promi- 
nent h(  pes  back  to  his  role  in  the  founding  of  moca.  in  1979. 
i  by  downtown  lawyer  and  moca  founding  president  William 
is,  Broaci  and  Max  Palevsky  were  the  first  big  donors,  throwing 
Broad  became  founding  chairman,  and  Palevksv 
search  committee.  Broad  was  also  on  that 
atel)  chose  the  Jap;    ese  modernist  Arata 
ome  heated  i 


Spotlight 

ILEANA 
SONNABEND 

THE  MATRIARCH 

With  her  tent  dresses  and  sphinx-like 
demeanor.  Ileana  Sonnabend  doesn't 
exactly  project  "power  art  dealer." 
Nonetheless,  at  92,  she  remains  among 
the  most  daring  and  unpredictable 
of  our  time.  With  her  first  husband,  Leo 
Castelli,  she  nurtured  the  careers  of 
James  Rosenquist,  Robert  Rauschenberg, 
Jasper  Johns,  and  Andy  Warhol. 
With  her  second,  Michael  Sonnabend,  she 
did  the  same  for  three  succeeding 
generations  of  European  and  American 
artists— the  more  puzzling  and  provocative 
the  better.  Some,  like  Jeff  Koons,  are 
household  names.  Most,  like  John  Baldessari, 
Jim  Dine,  and  Gilbert  and  George,  have 
entered  the  history  books.  Still,  her  legend 
derives  not  from  their  outrageous, 
explicit,  numbing,  or  fabulously  messy 
exhibitions,  staged  over  nearly  five  decades, 
but  from  all  the  now-famous  work  she  did 
not  sell  when  it  was  new— often  because  she 
bought  it  first.  As  a  result,  she  is  now  in 
possession  of  what  may  be  the  most  mind- 
boggling  collection  of  contemporary  art 
in  the  world,  so  vast  its  dollar  value  is  virtually 
incalculable.  "We  never  count,"  says  her 
gallery  director  (and  adopted  son),  Antonio 
Homem.  "And  we  never  look  back." 

-LINDA  YABLONSKY 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle 
in  New  York  City. 
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Vanity  Fair's  great  pre-war  editor, 
Frank  Crowninshield,  helped 
introduce  modernist  art  to 
America  as  an  organizer  of  1913's 
breakthrough  Armory  Show. 
At  V.F.,  as  DAVID  FRIEND  notes, 
Matisse,  Dali,  Chagall,  and 
Picasso  were  among  the  avant-garde 
talents  Crowninshield  showcased 
between  1914  and  1936,  turning  the 
magazine's  pages  into  a  gallery 
of  20th-century  giants 


; 
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Vanity  Fair,  June  1931 
Photographed  by  Paul  Hansen 

The  Harvard-educated  Hale  sought  to  revive 

the  lost  art  of  tresco  painting  by  creating  radiant  murals 

in  American  mansions  and  Florentine  villas.  Six 

months  after  his  picture  appeared  in  V.F.'s  Hall  of  Fame. 

Hale  was  dead,  at  38,  his  car  having  accidentally 

swerved  off  the  road  into  a  California  canvon. 
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1922  (unpublished) 
Photographed  by  Ruth  Asch 

Chagall  straddled  the  worlds  of  pre- and  post-revolution 
Russia,  ever  churning  Berlin,  and  modernist  Paris,  his  adopted 

3long  with  <  ither  Jewish  emigre  artists.  Through  it  all. 

omlike,  ethereal  subjects  transcended  the  world  itself 


ere  it  not  for  modern  art.  there  would  be  no 
'  ami)  Fair.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  the  nation  got  its  first  full-strength 
dose  of  the  European  avant-garde  thanks 
in  part  to  a  worldly,  sophisticated,  musta- 
chioed man  named  Frank  Crowninshield. 
who.  in  1913.  helped  organize  the  legendary  Armory  Show— the 
firsl  comprehensive  gathering  in  the  U.S.  of  works  by  the  likes  of 
Braque,  Brancusi.  Duchamp.  and  Kandinsky.  So  plugged  in  and 
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prescient  was  Crowninshield,  a  collector  of  French  painting,  th 
he  was  tapped  the  next  year  to  edit  the  newly  hatched  I  anity  Fa 
which  he  would  mold  into  a  sort  of  Manhattan  house  organ 
modernism.  For  the  next  22  years,  alongside  social  and  politij 
commentary,  lifestyle  features,  and  experimental  prose,  Crowa 
shield  would  reproduce  new  pieces  by  Matisse,  Modigliani,  al 
Picasso:  commission  wildly  inventive  illustrations  and  covers  I 
Covarrubias,  Garretto,  and  Rockwell  Kent;  and  publish  art  cri 
cism  and  essays  by  Clive  Bell  and  Roger  Frye.  In  1929,  CrownieJ 
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Henri  Matisse 

Vanity  Fair,  February  1933 
Photographed  by  Edward  Steichen  (1903) 

Steichen  was  hired  by  Vanity  Fair  (and  Vogue)  in  1923  to  bring  his  modernist 

eye  (clear,  clean,  precise)  to  celebrity  portraiture.  Along  with  him  came 

his  archive,  including  this  vintage  view  of  Matisse,  at  33,  in  a  soft-focus  style 

that  recalled  the  artist  and  his  work  30  years  earlier. 
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Vanity  Fair,  June  1934 
Photographed  by  Man  Ray  (1929) 

The  eccentric  Spaniard,  who,  the  editc 
discussed  contemporary  painter 
Dali-along  with  photographers  Horst  P.  H< 
Loretta  Young!-would  be  among  the  few  to  api 
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was  called,  would  also  help  found  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
The  showcasing  of  new  artists  often  enraged  Vanity  Fair's  read- 
i  as  well  as  the  magazine's  publisher.  Conde  Nast.  Advertisers, 
said,  "thought  the  paintings  distorted  and  . . .  decadent."  (In 
:  words  of  V.F.'s  own  Robert  Benchley,  some  were  no  better 
in  the  scrawls  of  "a  Montessori  eight-year-old"— perhaps  the 
inage  of  the  my-kid-can-do-that  conceit.  Another  V.F.  first!) 
hile  championing  the  Image.  Crowninshield  knew  it  never  hurt 
promote  the  image-maker  as  well.  And  so  he  frequently  ran 


photos  of  the  bold  personalities  behind  these  dizzying  strokes. 
Some  of  the  best,  sampled  here,  were  crafted  by  portraitists  such 
as  Man  Ray  (the  magazine's  Paris  shooter).  Edward  Steichen 
(V.F.'s  chief  photographer  in  the  20s),  Imogen  Cunningham, 
and  Edward  Weston— men  and  women  whose  studies  of  the  cel- 
ebrated were  soon  regarded  as  artworks  in  their  own  right.  By  the 
time  of  its  demise,  in  1936,  Vanity  Fair  (resurrected  in  1983)  had 
become  nothing  less  than  a  gallery  for  the  modern  sensibility— 
with  Crownie  its  curator.  □ 
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The  Art  Universe 
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IY  LE  VA 

) SALLE 


SARS 

;arone 
gton  arms 
iaspaulings 

EART 

WONG  GALLERY 


1ETARY  GUIDES 

SARA  GUGGENHEIM 

BIGAILASHER 

1EIRSTON 

)Y  HELLER 

M  SCHWARTZMAN 

PPE  SEGALOT 

TOPOL 

i  WESTREICH 


STAR  80S        w 

ASHLEY  BICKERTON 
ROSS  BLECKNER 
JAMES  BROWN 
FRANCESCO  CLEMENTE 
ERIC  FISCHL 
JENNY  HOLZER 
SHERRIE  LEVINE 
ROBERT  LONGO 
KENNY SCHARF 
JULIAN  SCHNABEL 
PHILIP  TAAFFE 
MEYER  VAISMAN 


SHOOTING  STARS     g 

ART  DEALER  ASSOCIATIONS 
ARTIST  COLLECTIVES 
GALLERY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

CARDS 
THE  NEW  LEIPZIG  SCHOOL 
WILLIAMSBURG 


PERFORMANCE    "-ir-i 
GALAXY  II    ' 

LAURIE  ANDERSON  /A 

RONATHEY  (J  \ 

TAMY  BEN-TOR 

FISCHERSPOONER 

ROSELEE  GOLDBERG 

JAPANTHER 

JESPER  JUST 

LOVETT  &  CODAGNONE 

CHRISTIAN  MARCLAY 

MOTHER  INC. 

TINOSEHGAL 

GUY  RICHARDS  SMIT 


BIG  DIPPERS 

PAUL ALLEN 
BERNARD ARNAULT 
SID  &  MERCEDES  BASS  \ 
DEBRA  &  LEON  BLACK    ( 
NELLIE  BLAQUIER 
PETER  BRANT  & 

STEPHANIE  SEYMOUR 
ELI  &EDYTHE  BROAD 
STEVEN  COHEN 
CARLOS  &  ROSA  DE  LA  CRUZ 
BETH  RUDIN  DEWOODY 
RICHARD  &  KATHY  FULD 
DAVID  GEFFEN 
INGVILD  GOETZ 
KENNETH  GRIFFIN 
MARIELUISE  HESSEL 
DAKISJOANNOU 
HENRY  &  MARIE-JOSEE  KRAVIS 
GERRIT  &  SYDIE  LANSING 
LEONARD  &  EVELYN  LAUDER 
RONALD  S.  LAUDER 
EUGENIO  LOPEZ 
MARTIN  MARGULIES 
DONALD  MARRON 
MARC  &  JANE  NATHANSON 
SI  &  VICTORIA  NEWHOUSE 
PHILIP  NIARCHOS 
PETER  NORTON 
RONALD  PERELMAN 
FRANCOIS  PINAULT 
TONY  &  HEATHER  PODESTA 
MIUCCIAPRADA& 

PATRIZIO  BERTELLI 
MITCHELL  RALES 
DAVID  ROCKEFELLER 
ABY  ROSEN 
DON&MERARUBELL 
CHARLES  SAATCHI 
GLENN  SCHAEFFER 
DAVID  TEIGER 

TITATHYSSEN-BORNEMISZA 
STEVE WYNN 


LITTLE  DIPPERS       ^»-  \    ' 
HENRY  BUHL        •"* 
MICK  FLICK 

ARTHUR  &  CAROL  GOLDBERG 
JOHN  &  SUSAN  HESS 
MICHAEL  &  SUSAN  HORT 
WERNER  KRAMARSKY 
PAMELA  &  RICHARD  KRAMLICH 
RAY  LEARSY  & 

MELVA  BUCKSBAUM 
THOMAS  LEE  & 

ANNTENENBAUM 
ALBERTO  TICO"  MUGRABI 
FRED  &CARLA  SANDS 


THE  AUCTION-WORLD 
GALAXY  AND  THE 
PARTICLES  THAT 
REVOLVE  AROUND  IT 

CHRISTIES 
SOTHEBYS 
PHILUPS 

ACQUAVELLA  GALLERIES 
CHRISTOPHER  BURGE 
AMYCAPPELLAZZO 
SIMON  DEPURY 
LARRY  GAGOSIAN 
BRETT  GORVY 
MAX  LANG 
DOMINIQUE  LEVY 
TOBIAS  MEYER 
ZACH  MINER 
LUCYMITCHELL-INNES 
ROBERT  MNUCHIN 
DAVID  NASH 
LAURA  PAULSON 


STAR  CLUSTERS 

ADAA  /^5C\ 

ARTTABLE  /A_«  A 
NADA  fiJ^-l V- 


BRITISH  GALAXY 

MASTERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 
LUCIAN  FREUD 
HOWARD  HODGKIN 

NORTH  STARS 

FRIEZE  ART  FAIR  FOUNDERS 
AMANDA  SHARPS 
MATTHEW  SLOTOVER 

DAMIEN  HIRST 

CHARLES  SAATCHI 

SERPENTINE  GALLERY 

TATE  MODERN 

TURNER  PRIZE 

WHITECHAPEL 

SPACE  TROOPERS 
MICHAEL  CRAIG-MARTIN 
GILBERT  &  GEORGE 
ANTONY  GORMLEY 
RICHARD  HAMILTON 
GARY  HUME 

TIM  NOBLE  &  SUE  WEBSTER 
JULIAN  OPIE 

SUPERNOVAS 

JAKE  AND  DINOS  CHAPMAN 

TRACEY  EMIN 

ISAAC  JULIEN 

SARAH  LUCAS 

PAUL  NOBLE 

CHRIS  OFILI 

OLIVER  PAYNE  &  NICK  RELPH 

JENNY  SAVILLE 

SAM  TAYLOR-WOOD 

RACHEL  WHITEREAD 

RISING  STARS 
BANKSY 

JEREMY  DELLER 
SAUL  FLETCHER 
PAUL  FRYER 
CONRAD  SHAWCROSS 
REBECCA  WARREN 
NICOLE  WERMERS 

DEALERS 
ALBION  GALLERY 
THE APPROACH 
SADIE  COLES 
STEPHEN  FRIEDMAN 
LARRY  GAGOSIAN 
HAUNCH  OF  VENISON 
USSON  GALLERY 
KATE  MACGARRY 
VICTORIA  MIRO  GALLERY 
SUTTON  LANE 
TIMOTHY  TAYLOR 
WADDINGTON  GALLERIES 
WHITE  CUBE  y, 


ALTERNATE         f-i- 
UNIVERSE  1  . 

ART  IN  GENERAL  YJ& 
ARTISTS  SPACE 
ARTPACE  "^     ■ 

BALLROOM  MARFA 
CREATIVE  TIME 
EXIT  ART 
HALLWALLS 
PARTICIPANT  INC. 
PRINTED  MATTER,  INC. 
PUBLIC  ART  FUND 
SMACK  MELLON 
STOREFRONT  FOR 

ART  &  ARCHITECTURE 
TRIPLE  CANDIE 
WHITE  COLUMNS  »( 


A  GALAXY  NOT  SO  FAR  AWAY 

AMSTERDAM  ANNETGELINK 
ANTWERP  XENO  X 
ATHENS  THE  APARTMENT 
BERNIER/ELIADES 
BERLIN  ARNDT  &  PARTNER. 
CONTEMPORARY  FINE  ARTS. 
EIGEN  +  ART, 

NEUGERRIEMSCHNEIDER, 
THOMAS  SCHULTE 
COLOGNE  GISELA 
CAPITAIN,  JABLONKA 
DUSSELDORF  KONRAD 
FISCHER 

MILAN  MASSIMO  DE 
CARLO, FRANCESCA 
KAUFMANN.  STUDIO 
GUENZANI 
MOSCOW  XL 

PARIS  AIR  DE  PARIS,  YVON 

LAMBERT,  EMMANUEL 

PERROTIN.THADDAEUS 

ROPAC 

TEL  AVIV  SOMMER 

CONTEMPORARY  ART 

TOKYO  TOMIO  KOYAMA, 

KOYANAGI,  HIROMIYOSHII 

ZURICH  THOMAS  AMMANN, 

HAUSER  &  WIRTH, 

MAI  36,  BOB  VAN  ORSOUW 


EURO-DEALERS  IN  N.Y.C. 

TANYA  BONAKDAR 
ANTON  KERN 
LEO  KOENIG 
FRIEDRICH  PETZEL 


MEDIA  SHOWER    /% 

VINCEALETTI  /       < 

DOREASHTON        fcj^v 
ELIZABETH  BAKER  ^^ 
BENJAMIN  BUCHLOH 
GERMANO  CELANT 
DAVID  COHEN 
ARTHUR  DANTO 
DAVE  HICKEY 
ROBERT  HUGHES 
CHRISTOPHER  KNIGHT 
HILTON  KRAMER 
ROSALIND  KRAUSS 
JIM  LEWIS 
LUCY  LIPPARD 
SOUREN  MELIKIAN 
LINDA  NOCHLIN 
DAVID  PAGEL 
JOHN  RICHARDSON 
DAVID  RIMANELLI 
JERRY  SALTZ 
PETER  SCHJELDAHL 
ROBERTA  SMITH 
ROBERT STORR 
CALVIN  TOMKINS 
LINDA  YABLONSKY 


PLACES  WE  LOVE  TO  VISIT 

THE  CHINATI  FOUNDATION 

DIA:  BEACON 

DOCUMENTA 

THE  ISTANBUL  BIENNAL 

THE  LIGHTNING  FIELD 

THE  MENIL  COLLECTION 

RODEN  CRATER 

SOCRATES  SCULPTURE  PARK 

SPIRAL  JETTY 

VENICE  BIENNALE 


CRAB  NEBULA 

LOUISE  MACBAIN 


VANITY     FAIR 


Kehinde  Wiley 


The  whole  conversation  of  my  work  has  to  do  with  p 
and  who  has  it,"  says  Wiley,  cutting  to  the  chase.  The  artist  became 
known  a  few  years  ago  for  his  paintings  of  young  African-American 
men— subjects  he  discovered  out  and  about— in  which  he  turns  the  table 
on  the  usual  processes  of  portraiture.  Instead  of  totally  controlling  the 
images,  Wiley  paints  his  sitters  in  their  street  clothes  and  lets  them  choos 
their  poses  and  gestures  from  old-master  reproductions  in  an  array  of 
art-history  books.  He  then  sets  them  against  lusciously  patterned 
backgrounds  also  steeped  in  art-historical  reference;  suddenly,  a  hip-hop 
punk  gets  the  same  weight  and  dignity  as  an  18th-century  blueblood. 
This  fall,  Wiley  is  taking  this  act  on  the  road  to  China,  with  plans  to 
work  in  India  and  Africa,  as  well:  he's  also  producing  a  series  of  stained- 
glass  windows  for  a  chapel  he's  creating  in  Prague.  Brought  up  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Yale-educated  29-year-old  has  a  studio  in  Brookh'"- 
and  the  big  dreams  that  define  so  many  young  artists  who  come 
to  New  York.    I  have  these  grand  ideas  with  regards  to  the  size  and 
scale  and  scope  of  my  work,  and  people  in  New  York  don't 
blink.  Elsewhere  I  feel  a  bit  of  resistance." 
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Amid  the  hype  and  hustle  of 

the  New  York  art  scene,  eight  young  talents 

have  steadily  honed  their  visions — 

provoking,  penetrating,  and  putting  the  world 

on  notice.  TODD  EBERLE  photographs 

this  next  wave  ol  big-name  artists,  while 

ENGRIDSISCM  traces  the 

uiths  they've  come  by:  international, 
inpredictable,  deeply  individual 


VANITY     FAIR 


Terence  Koh 


"I  was  born  in  Beijing,  grew  up  in 
Canada,  and  live  in  New  York,  Taipei, 
and  Berlin— maybe  that's  why  I'm 
messed  up."  says  Koh.  29,  with  a  laugh. 
He's  the  new  boy  wonder  in  the  school  of 
troublemaking,  convention-busting  art, 
clearty  inspired  by  Andy  Warhol.  Robert 
Mapplethorpe.  the  pranksters  of  the  Fluxus 
movement,  and  a  host  of  other  transgressors. 
Koh,  who  was  once  known  professionally 
as  asianpunkboy "  and  has  collaborated  with 
old-school  rebels  such  as  Larry  Clark  and 
Bruce  LaBruce,  does  it  all— sculpture,  neon, 
performance,  installation,  photos,  books, 
zines.  Web  sites,  peepholes,  and  anything 
else  that  strikes  him  as  an  opportunity 
for  throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  Or  bringing 
up  his  favorite  body  part.  (Hint:  It  starts 
with  a  p  and  ends  in  an  s.)  Even  his  materials 
can  provoke:  one  assemblage  includes  a 
crystal  chandelier,  glass  shards,  the  artist's 
blood,  and  lollipops.  Fiercely  vociferous 
about  his  homosexuality,  the  Ivy  League- 
educated  Koh  knows  how  to  play  all 
sides,  which  has  caught  the  fevered  interest 
of  collectors,  including  Charles  Saatchi. 
who  is  said  to  have  described  the  artist  as 
having  "the  face  of  an  angel  and  the 
soul  of  a  sewer  rat."  Not  one  to  shy  away 
from  the  art-world  heat  that  is  building  around 
him,  Koh  says,  "People  love  to  hate 
success,  but  I  love  it. 


lika  Rottenberg 


ill  Marx,  Sigmund  Freud,  and  Betty  Friedan- 
was  not  for  naught.  For  those  who  think 
it  consciousness  has  evaporated  and  political 
is  dead,  Rottenberg  is  here  to  bring  some 
ge,  smarts,  wit,  and  humanity  to  a  subject  that 
;ewhere  has  been  given  increasingly  formulaic 
atment:  the  human  body.  The  30-year-old 
ist.  who  works  primarily  with  video  installations, 
is  born  in  Buenos  Aires,  grew  up  in  Israel,  and 
w  lives  in  New  York.  She  is  a  whiz  at  imbuing 
ntemporary  versions  of  Chaplm-esque  factory 
rratives  with  more  formal  sculptural 

ns;  witness  her  decision  to  cast  women 
h  bodies  of  all  types— very,  very  large, 
y.  or  super-tall-as  the  stars  of  her  wild  and 
e  stories.  In  one  piece,  for  example,  set  in 
nad,  claustrophobic  sweatshop,  women 
sh  dough  through  a  series  of  holes  in  the  floor; 
e  woman's  hay-fever  tears  make  it  rise— 
jnial  labor  turned  surreal.  "I'm  interested 
human  potential,"  she  says,  "in  what's 
srage  and  what's  extraordinary.  Where  is 
3  border  between  the  two?" 
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Kristin  Baker 


In  Bakers  studio,  in  Brooklyn,  one  can  get  a  whin 

that  pushes. this.  31 -year-old  artist  to  create  paintings  and  freestanding  works 

so  dynamic  they  would  have  made  even  the  notoriously  macho  futurists 

Zionists  look  up  from  their  canvases.  In  a  way  she's  one  of 
jain  she's  much  less  of  a  purist.  And  while  she  may  have 
a  passing  -.,  ,iyn  Monroe,  there's  nothing  whispery  about  what 

ape.  and-instead  of  brushes-squeegees. 
art  for  the  epic  works  of  19th-century 


wants  to  bring  their  sense  of  drama 
jer-the'ttiick  flurry  of  flotsam  that 

r hat  imagery  comes  rushing  back 
lU1""  3jf  bafl^^^^^B  works 


she's  dofi 
Baker  ha 
greats  su 
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Marcel  Dzam 


^ 


The  story  of  how  Dzama  found  his  voice  is  unusual. 

He  was  living  with  his  patents  in  Winnipeg  while 

attending  the  University  of  Manitoba  as  an  undergraduate/ 

art  student,  trying  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  of  big 

paintings,  big  sculptures,  and  big  egos,  when  a  fire  destroyed 

then  home.  The  family  moved  into  temporary  quarters  in  ; 

small  hotel  near  the  local  airport,  and  it  was  there  that  Dzama 

found  his  intimate,  bittersweet  style  "There  wasn't  roofli 

for  mo  to  do  anything  large,"  recalls  Dzama.  32,  who  shares  his  r 

first  name  with  his  art  hero,  Marcel  Duchamp.    f-started 

to  paint  on  the  hotel  stationery,  on  the  place  mats,  and  on  other 

things  that  weie  |ust  around.  Losing  everything  was  freeing 

in  some  strange  way.  but  it  was  also  a  little  melancholy  and  ■ 

surreal."  Known  mostly  foi  his  drawings,  which  have  both  a 

folksy  innocence  and  a  powerful  dose  of  menace.  Dzama  is  a 

perfect  artist  foi  today  Of  the  sell-invented  mythologies 

that  drive  his  .11 1.  he  says.  "The  old  systems  don't  work 

anymore,  so  people  have  to  invent  them  lot  themselves."  He 

also  moves  with  ease  from  one  medium  to  another— his 

projects  have  included  an  album  cover  (01  Beck  and 

the  costume  designs  foi  a  recent  Boh  Dylan  video— and 

knows  how  to  leave  behind  a  deeply  human  touch 


m* 


Julie  Mehretu 


* 


What's  immediately  striking  about  Mehretu's 
painting  is  how  much  information  she  manages 
to  layer  onto  a  canvas  without  turning  the  work 
into  a  didactic  exercise  or  pointless  showing  off.  Her 
art,  while  very  much  alive  to  our  clashing,  complex 
tmes.  has  deep  roots  in  history  and  in  the  history  of 
art  itself,  particularly  the  dynamic,  optimistic  abstract 
movements  of  the  early  20th  century;  it  resonates 
with  a  strong  sense  of  personal  voice,  but  it's  about  the 
big  stuff  too.  She  has  a  breathtaking  range  of  motifs 
in  her  arsenal-Chinese  calligraphy,  graffiti,  Japanese  ink 
drawings,  news  imagery,  city  plans,  maps,  architectural 
icons  and  ruins,  blueprints,  weather  systems,  and 
video  games-and  her  ability  to  absorb  and  reflect 
different  cultures  and  scenes  is  part  of  her  DNA.  Born  in 
Addis  Ababa  Ethiopia,  and  raised  in  Kalamazoo 
Mc  ear-old  artist  now  lives  in  Harlem, 

fesrf'her  socks  last  year  when 

the  news  that  shed  won 
J  grant."  So.  in 
^K  painting  that 
Mehretu'' 
trying  to  a 
work  is  the  dj 
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lies  de  Balincourt 


is  an  eight-inch  red-white-and-blue  painting,  with  the  words 
3h  sucks,"  that  first  got  34-year-old  Jules  de  Balincourt  noticed 
X)2.  And  after  the  *ed-state/blue-state  farce  of  the  last  presidential 
tion,  it  follows  that  his  clever  and  slightly  mad  map  paintings- 
:h  owe  a  debt  to  prior  influential  map-making  artists  such  as  Jasper 
is  and  Alighiero  Boetti-would  strike  a  chord.  Often  using  the  American 
scape-social,  political,  and  physical-as  his  doorway  to  bigger  themes, 
1  as  Utopias  and  failed  Utopias,  de  Balincourt  has  emerged  as  a  bit  of 
rt-world  Thomas  Paine.  The  artist's  ability  to  zap  into  the  Zeitgeist 
sn't  stop  there  and  ripples  through  his  intriguingly  varied  body  of  work, 
h  of  it  done  with  oil  and  enamel  on  wood  and  always  moving  organically 
/een  abstraction  and  figuration.  Modest  in  sensibility,  but  not  in 
)e,  the  paintings  are  held  together  by  de  Balincourt's  homespun 
oach.  After  all,  this  is  an  artist  who  once  built  his  own  "Personal 
'ival  Doom  Buggy"  in  his  Bushwick,  Brooklyn,  studio, 
y  for  exit,  if  ever  the  moment  called. 
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Wangechi  Mutu 


Not  so  long  ago,  Kenyan-born  Wangechi  Mutu,  a  multi-media  ™ 

artist,  picked  up  magazines  off  the  street  as  fodder  for  her  collages— 
what  she  calls  the  "poor  man's  paint"— because  she  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  But  now  her  tour-de-force  figurative  work  has 
earned  the  34-year-old  a  brownstone  with  a  studio  in  Brooklyn's  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  helped  to  establish  her  as  an  artist  of  global  consequence. 
The  female  body  and  notions  of  beauty,  that  old  trope,  are  her  ultimate 
subjects.  She  explains:  "You  can  look  at  a  woman  in  any  culture,  at  her  body, 
her  clothes,  her  shape,  and  you'll  see  how  that  culture  might  be  read  from 
within  and  without."  While  the  objects  she  constructs  have  a  definite  African 
vibe,  they  also  have  the  attraction-repulsion  quality  one  finds  in  Egon 
Schiele's  turn-of-the-last-century  work.  Their  haunting  brew  of  ink  drawing, 
pearls,  glitter,  and  fabric— combined  with  disparate  elements  taken  from  sources 
such  as  fashion  magazines,  anthropology  and  botany  texts,  pornography, 
and  books  on  African  arts,  crafts,  and  traditions— is  given  extra  potency  through 
Mutu's  fearless  use  of  medical  imagery,  including  pictures  of  prosthetics, 
transplant  operations,  plastic  surgery,  and  amputations.  She  revels 
in  her  subject  with  a  multi-perspective  approach  that  is  both  reflective  of  her 
own  experience  and  very  much  of  our  time.  As  she  says,  "We  live  in  a 
moment  of  collage,  of  splicing,  of  entering  one  anothers  space, 
of  coexistence,  and  of  forced  coexistence." 
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PORTRAITS  OF  THE 
ARTISTS  AS  YOUNG  MEN 


Banks  Violette,  near  right,  and 
Mathew  Cerletty,  opposite, 
photographed  in  their  respective 
studios,  in  \\  illiamsburg, 
Brooklyn,  August  5.  2006. 
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In  the  tradition  of 

Alexander  Liberman's  1960 

classic.  The  Artist  in  His  Studio. 

HEDI  SLIMANE  photographs 

the  environments  of  two  fast-rising 

talents-Banks  Violette  and 

Mathew  Cerletty-as  A.  M.  HOMES 

taps  their  edgy  visions 


t  33.  Banks  Violette  is  the  white 
guy  from  Ithaca.  New  York,  with 
a  lot  of  tattoos,  a  G.E.D.  diplo- 
ma, a  couple  of  years  of  com- 
munity college,  and  an  M.F.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia University— and  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  young  artists.  His  influences 
range  from  Caspar  David  Friedrich  to  the 
suicides  inspired  by  Goethe*s  The  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werther,  to  Norway's  black-metal 
subculture.  Violette's  creative  impulse  is  root- 
ed in  dissatisfaction  and  adolescent  angst: 
"If  youYe  bored  w  ith  things,  you  want  to 
make  an  alternate  world  for  yourself."  His 
large-scale  sculptural  installations  blend  the 
aesthetics  of  Minimalism  and  rock  'n'  roll 
into  lurking,  violent  narratives  exploring  the 
boundaries  between  fiction  and  reality 
narratives  imbued  with  album-art  iconogra- 
phy and  themes  of  "new  gothic  mythology." 
"His  early  success  has  afforded  Violette  an 
enormous  amount  of  creative  freedom." 
says  his  dealer  Jose  Freire.  "As  his  ambi- 
tion escalates,  the  work  is  becoming  more 


Banks  Violette  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  youn 
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STUDIO  CITY 


Violette  and  his  blowtorch, 

working  on  a  salt-and-resin 

cast  guitar;  bottom,  \  ignettes  of 

Cerlett\'s  studio. 


ists, . , .  Mathew  Cerletty  is  known  for  crisp  portraits, 


epic  in  scale.  There's  nothing  but  rabid  en- 
thusiasm for  everything  he  does;  for  every 
piece  he  makes,  there  are  20  people  wait- 
ing." Still,  the  world  of  Banks  Violette  is 
definitely  not  a  place  where  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  should  go  on  her  own. 

Milwaukee-born,  26-year-old  Mathew 
Cerletty  is  known  for  crisp  portraits— wry  and 
a  little  weird,  peopled  with  privileged  charac- 
ters just  pervy  enough  to  make  them  interest- 
ing. His  most  recent  works,  an  exquisite  Bic- 
ballpoint  rendering  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
Fallingwater  and  a  delightfully  minimal  Diet 
Coke  painting,  mark  a  new  direction  a  shift 
in  influences  from  fashion  photography,  Da- 
vid Bowie,  and  Kids  in  the  Hall  to  Gober,  Cur- 
rin,  Johns,  and  Guston.  He  is  a  rising  star  at 
New  York's  iiber-coo\  Rivington  Arms  gal- 
lery, owned  by  Melissa  Bent  and  Mirabelle 
Marden.  What  compels  Cerletty  to  paint? 
"I  have  eight-foot-tall  cutouts  of  Melissa 

and  Mirabelle They  tell  me  what  to  do. 

When  I'm  not  making  work,  they  get  very 
irritable,  they  ignore  me,  but  when  1  paint, 
they  whisper  sweet  nothings." —A.  M.  homes 
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THE  MAXIMUM  MINIMALIST 

We  were  walking  down  the  tree-lined  swath 

of  lawn  behind  Ellsworth  Kelly's  studio  in 

Spencertown,  New  York.  Ellsworth  chatting 

pleasantly  about  this  and  that.  Then  he 

stopped  and  pointed:  "Look  at  that  purple!"  I 

looked.  I  saw  grass  and  a  fir  tree.  I  looked 

again,  and  there  it  was.  The  shadow  between 

the  overhanging  branches  and  the  grass 

beneath  was  purple  for  sure.  The  green  of  the 

grass  and  the  darker  green  of  the  boughs 

had  generated  their  complement  in  the  space 

between.  This,  I  decided,  is  why  Ellsworth 

Kelly  is  the  best.  He  sees  better  than  we 

do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  not  only  saw 

the  color  purple,  he  saw  the  shape  of  that 

purple  laid  flat  against  the  retina.  Kelly's 

paintings  arise  out  of  moments  like  this,  and 

they  never  completely  abandon  the  flash 

of  that  first  glimpse.  They  remain,  for  us, 

figments  of  someone  else's  memory,  at  once 

alien  and  relentlessly  visible,  full  of  cool 

novelty  and  antique  authority;  anxiety  at  its 

most  voluptuous;  chance  at  its  most  refined. 

-DAVE  HICKEY 
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Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle  in  Kelly's 
studio  in  Spencertown,  New  York. 
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Since  early  childhood,  when  he  rejected  the  rules  of 

his  bourgeois  parents,  Frangois-Marie  Banier  has  been 

hell-bent  on  turning  his  life  into  art,  through  his 

novels,  plays,  diaries,  photographs,  and  now  paintings. 

The  surrogate  family  he  created — Salvador  Dali,  Vladimir 

Horowitz.  Viscountess  Marie-Laure  de  Noailles,  Yves 

Saint  Laurent,  and  Johnn)  Depp  among  them — helped 

him  hone  a  four-decade  running  multi-media  performance. 

At  Barrier's  Left  Bank  ate    t,  AMY  FINE  COLLINS  gets 

the  angel,  the  demon,  and  the  artist,  all  rolled  into  one 
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Francois-Marie  Ba'nier. 

photographed  in  Paris  on 

May  24,  2006:  opposite, 

Banier  wields  his  Leica  astride 

his  Peugeot  Fox  motorbike. 
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n  a  brilliant 
autumn  afternoon,  as  rare  in  Paris  as  a  hur- 
ried lunch,  the  artist-of-all-trades  Francois- 
Marie  Banier  is  wending  his  way  through 
the  plane  trees  and  graveled  paths  of  the 
Jardin  du  Luxembourg,  the  statue-dotted 
park  a  few  steps  from  his  Left  Bank  atelier- 
apartment.  A  photographer  commissioned 
to  take  Banier's  portrait  trails  after  him, 
uncertain  in  which  direction  his  restive  sub- 
ject will  next  turn  and  whether  this  excur- 
sion will  even  produce  the  desired  picture. 
Suddenly,  like  a  gundog  sniffing  prey.  Bani- 
er halts  in  front  of  a  group  of  men  absorbed 
in  a  game  of  boule.  A  blur  of  motion,  he 
whips  out  a  tiny  Leica  from  his  tweed  jack- 
et and  begins  snapping  furiously,  for  today 
he  is  both  hunter  and  pre}  it's  over  so  fast 
the  players  never  even  had  time  to  shift 
their  eyes  from  their  game.  Content  for  the 
moment.  Banier  settles  on  a  park  bench 
and  strikes  a  few  poses.  lifting  his  faun- 
like profile  to  the  clear  sky.  But.  brusquely 


breaking  up  the 
session,  a  white- 
whiskered  guard 
informs  Banier 
and  the  portrait 
photographer 
that  they  are 
violating  the 
law  by  tak- 
ing pictures 
in  the  park. 
A  hot  coil  of 
energy,  Banier  bounds 
from  his  seat.  *7  do  what  I  want!" 
he  rebukes  the  guard,  in  English.  The 
guard,  confused,  answers  Banier.  in  French. 
"Speak  French!  You  are  French!"  Indig- 
nant, Banier  hastens  to  a  position  just 
outside  the  Luxembourg  gates,  where  he 
resumes  the  portrait  sitting.  The  guard,  now 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  his  colleagues, 
watches  powerlessly  from  afar. 

Banier— part  demon,  part  angel,  and  all 
temperament— has  for  nearly  60  years  made 
a  specialty  of  doing  exactly  what  he  wants. 
It  is  a  multi-act.  pan-media  performance 
that  has  never  failed  to  find  an  audience. 
Over  the  decades  he  has  metamorphosed 
more  times  than  the  hero  of  an  Ovidian 
epic,  transforming  himself  by  turns  from 
literary  wunderkind  (he  published  the  first 
of  his  six  novels  at  22)  to  fashion-house 
guru  (he  coined  the  names  of  Dior's  Poison 
and  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  Opium  and  Paris 
perfumes),  to  cult-film  actor  (he  appeared, 
along  with  Marlon  Brando,  in  Johnny 
Depp*s  1997  The  Brave),  to  photographer 
(his  debut  retrospective,  at  the  Centre  Pom- 
pidou, in  1991.  broke  attendance  records, 
and  he's  been  the  subject  of  20  one-man 
shows  since).  As  a  close  confidant  of  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand's  in  the  80s  and 
90s— "I  was  like  the  character  in  Moliere's 
plays,  always  speaking  the  truth"— Banier 
even  wielded  a  certah  political  clout. 
More  recently  he  has  taken  up  the  cause 


of  abused  children,  underw  riting 
the  FM  Banier  Unit,  an  outpatient  men 
health  facility  in  the  17th  Arrondissema 
There  he  conducts  both  writing  and 
workshops,  as  lately  he  has  emerged  i 
painter  too.  "My  photographs  capture 
soul  of  others."  he  explains.  "The  painti 
expose  my  own."  Though  he  says  his  p 
matic,  emotionally  raw  canvases  (he  ( 
paints  directly  on  photos)  are  "still  soi 
what  of  a  secret,"  they  have  already  foi 
enthusiastic  patrons  willing  to  pay  up 
SI 00.000  per  picture. 

"He  is  an  artiste  complet,"  marvels  puh 
health  specialist  Professor  Gilles  Briicke 
friend  of  Banier's  from  the  age  of  four  i 
the  husband  of  aids  researcher  Profes 
Christine  Katlama  (an  activist  for  wh 
clinic  Banier  has  raised  millions  of  eur 
"He  keeps  discovering  new  passions."'  1 
ary  critic  and  academician  Angelo  Rin< 
says.  "He's  always  adding  a  new  string  to 
bow.  Francois-Marie  represents  a  contin 
tion  of  the  French  tradition  of  quick  \ 
brio  in  conversation— the  understanding  t 
frivolity  can  become  a  state  of  violence, 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Mme.  de  St 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  Jean  Cocteau. 
my  opinion  he  is  the  last  of  the  line." 


hese  are  portraits  of  the  peop 
have  loved  and  known  over  tii 
since  I  was  15."  Banier  reflei 
paging  through  his  book  of  pi 
tographs  Past-Present  (199 
Yves  Saint  Laurent,  for  example,  is  depic 
"as  a  tormented  poet"  protected  by  his  fl; 
lessly  dressed  mother  in  one  image  and  a  y 
later  as  a  man  alone,  collapsing  from  nerve 
exhaustion.  "During  20  years.  Yves  gave 
me  all  his  faces."  Banier  says.  "That  we 
have  several  faces  is  of  great  interest  to  m 
Samuel  Beckett,  whom  Banier  first  encoi 
tered  on  a  Tangier  holiday,  shows  up  initial 
as  wiry  and  upright  as  a  Giacometti  figu 
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A  24-year-old  Banicr  attends 

journal  at  the  Angelina  tea  room,  in  Paris. 

1972.  Opposite:  left.  Hie  Iwy-about-town 

chats  with  Franchise  Sagan's  sister.  Suzanne, 

1972;  right.  Banter  flanked  by  Betty 

Catroux  and  Yves  Saint  Laurent  at  the 

Palace  nightclub  in  Paris.  May  22,  197 
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photographs  in  his  Paris  atelier: 

top  ri»ht,  the  artist  with  his 

portraits  of  Ra>  Charles,  from  1997. 

and  Sihana  Mangano.  19X4. 


and  is  finally  pictured,  three  days  before  he 
passed  away,  looking  as  disembodied  as  a 
death's-head.  The  Bertolucci  and  Bunuel 
actor  Pierre  Clementi  makes  his  debut  as  a 
peach-complexioned  young  heartthrob  and 
returns  18  years  later,  wizened  as  a  walnut 
and  balding. 

"No  artist  keeps  his  models  as  long  as  I 
do."  Banier  says.  "Most  artists  just  fuck 
them  and  throw  them  away,  like  Picasso. 
Past-Present  was  really  my  "family  album.' 
Sadly.  I  had  to  make  for  myself  a  replace- 
ment family,  a  family  of  spirit.  Silvana 
Mangano.  the  most  beautiful  woman  since 
Nefertiti.  was  my  invented  mother,  my  ideal 
mother.  She  was  as  impossible  to  see  through 
as  the  moon.  Her  beauty  was  tragic,  a  knife 
in  the  heart!  Madeleine  Castaing,  the  great- 
est decorator  of  our  time  and  the  patron  of 
Soutine.  and  Marie-Laure  de  Noailles— she 
discovered  Miro.  Man  Ray.  Bunuel.  Coc- 
teau— they  were  my  mothers,  too.  Vladimir 
Horow  itz.  the  great  Russian  pianist,  he  gave 
me  life  for  30  years.  When  I  met  him  he  was 
sick  in  bed.  very  depressed,  and  hadn't  given 
a  concert  for  years."  But  Banier-who  says 
he  "plays  w  ith  other  people's  energy  the  way 
Faust  played  with  fire  "-rekindled  the  aged 
maestro's  desire  to  perform,  forcing  his  hand 
back  onto  the  piano,  pushing  him  into  mak- 
ing his  last  grand  tour.  "I  believe  in  Rim- 
baud's motto:  Changez  la  vie!"  Louis  Aragon. 
whom  Banier  also  coaxed  out  of  a  melan- 


cholic slump,  "w  rote  his  last  book.  Tlieatre/ 
Roman,  in  front  of  me.  and  Dali  I  saw  every 
day  for  1 0  years.  They  are  my  fathers,  my 
gods.  And  my  invented  brothers  are  in  this 
book,  too:  Jacques  Grange.  Pascal  Greggory. 
whose  first  role  was  in  my  play  Hotel du  Lac, 
in  1975.  and  Johnny  Depp,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  artists  of  our  time.  He  knows 
how  to  turn  life  into  art!  I  have  photo- 
graphed his  wife  in  the  nude,  with  their  chil- 
dren—this one  I  cannot  publish.  I  love  them 
like  my  ow n  heart  and  liver.  My  intimite  let 
me  get  so  close  to  these  people,  they  forgot  I 
was  there-but  not  so  completely  that  they 
didn't  give  me  the  best  of  their  power  and 
their  perversity.  When  I  took  their  pictures. 
I  knew  that  I  would  have  for  eternity  the 
faces  and  the  bodies  that  I  loved." 

av  ing  undergone  psychoanalysis 
tw  ice.  Banier  has  few  illusions 
about  why  he  felt  such  an  over- 
whelming urge  to  create  a  surro- 
gate family  for  himself.  As  one 
longtime  friend  says.  "Francois-Marie  has 
always  had  a  tendency  to  explain  himself  by 
the  people  he  has  known,  rather  than  by  w  ho 
he  is  by  birth.  It  indicates  a  certain  fragility" 
The  second  son  of  a  Hungarian-born  Jew- 
ish advertising  executive  (who  had.  says  Ba- 
nier. "the  elegance  of  Charles  Boyer ')  and  a 
beautiful  French-Italian  mother  w  ith  literary 
leanings  ("She  said  I  was  just  like  Proust  as  a 
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boy"),  Banier,  from  the  earliest  age,  rejected 
all  the  sacred  codes  that  governed  his  proper 
bourgeois  parents'  lives.  "At  three  I  dis- 
covered that  my  parents'  world  was  empty, 
controlled  by  meaningless  rules.  My  parents 
believed  in  nothing— but  they  believed  in 
nothing  very  strongly.  At  six  I  knew  I  could 
paint;  at  seven  I  knew  I  could  write.  But  they 
wanted  to  destroy  my  singularity,  to  kill  my 
talent.  And  so  I  wanted  to  die.  1  knew  death 
at  the  beginning  of  life." 


anier*s  father  beat  him  "all  the 
time.  Once  he  threatened  to  put 
a  cigarette  out  in  my  eye.  It  was 
Vietnam  in  my  house!"  Says 
Professor  Briicker,  who  lived 
near  the  Baniers  on  Avenue  Victor  Hugo 
in  the  16th  Arrondissement  and  attended 
the  same  neighborhood  school, 
the  Lycee  Janson  de  Sailly.  "He 
was  punished  a  thousand  times 
unjustly  by  his  father,  which  only 
reinforced  his  desire  to  make 
trouble.  I  remember  one  time, 
when  Francois-Marie  was  about 
10,  Mme.  Banier  came  to  visit 
my  mother  at  our  house.  A  storm 
was  rising  outside  and  there  was 
a  tremendous  thunderclap.  The 
phone  rings,  and  it's  Francois- 
Marie,  calling  to  tell  his  mother  to 
come  home  quickly— the  chande- 
lier has  just  crashed  to  the  floor. 
His  mother  rushes  back  to  see  the 
disaster,  but  of  course  it  was  just 
a  joke.  He  had  this  highly  devel- 
oped sense  of  fantasy  and  dra- 
ma—it had  to  be  the  chandelier, 
not  just  a  painting,  falling  down. 
And  of  course  he  was  beaten." 
Because  Banier  performed 
poorly  at  school,  his  parents  re- 
fused to  give  him  pocket  money. 
To  spite  them,  while  his  father  was 
having  his  lunch  he  would  slip  out 
the  service  door  of  his  family's  apartment 
building  "and  go  into  the  street  and  sell  my 
drawings"— amorphous  scribbles  "in  the 
manner  of  Jackson  Pollock.  I  was  a  dwarf 
with  big  ears,  only  one  meter  52  centimeters 
tall,  and  I  would  stop  people  on  the  street 
and  say.  'Excuse  me.  I  think  your  grandfa- 
ther missed  his  chance  with  Modisliani.' 
These  bourgeois  of  the  neighborhood 
so  afraid  of  losing  an  opportunity,  I  sold 
them  my  drawings  for  300  francs  apiece!  I 
made  $200  every  half-hour,  i 
on  the  streets— but  the  chic  streets. 
At  15,  after  his  father  had  "boj 
with  a  lecture  about  his  life,  Bam'er  ti 
kill  himself.  "I  swallowed  sedatives  fr<   a 
my  mother's  drawer.  The  docf  or  for 


ink  coffee  until  my  heat 
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SHOT  ON  SIGHT 


(1)  A  Banier  portrait  of  Vladimir 
Horowitz.  (2)  Banier  with 
his  accordion  sketchbook,  2006. 
(3)  Banier  and  his  Leica  hit 
the  streets  of  Paris.  (4)  Madeleine 
Castaing  (sans  wig)  by  Banier. 
Paris,  1981.  (5)  Banier  captures 
a  Parisian  marketing.  (6)  Johnny 
Depp  by  Banier.  Paris    1995. 
(7)  Banier  wearing  a  Claude  Lalanne 
headdress  at  the  Rothschilds' 
Surrealist  Ball.  1972.  (8,  9)  Baniers 
portraits  of  Samuel  Beckett. 
1978.  and  Truman  Capote,  1968. 
(10)  Naomi  Campbell.  Banier. 
c  Moss,  and  Demi  Moore  at 
"Tistian  Dior  boutique  party  in 
Ll997.  (11)  Sihana  Mangano 
h\  Banier.  Paris.  1984.  (12)  Banier 
bantejjarith  his  subject. 
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Banier's  diar>  —  which  he  has 
been  keeping  for  decades— will  be 
published  scrialh  In  Callimard. 
Opposite,  Banier  has  lunch  at  home, 
prepared  b\  his  chef.  Pierre. 
Max  24.  2006. 


Around  the  same  time,  he  suffered  from 
a  hysterical  paralysis  that  left  him  nearly 
comatose  for  three  days.  "The  only  thing  I 
could  do  is  talk,  and  so  I  spent  the  whole 
night  screaming,  'Shit!'" 

On  an  impulse  one  day  in  1962, 
he  took  a  portfolio  of  his 
drawings  to  the  Meurice  ho- 
tel, where  Salvador  Dali— the 
personification  of  everything 
his  parents  feared  and  opposed— kept  a 
suite.  He  managed  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  Surrealist  master,  who  told  him 
that  his  drawings  were  dreadful.  "He  said, 
'Young  man,  your  line  is  too  large,  as  your 
cock  maybe  is'  "—and  then  proceeded  to  tell 
him  how  painful  it  was  having  intercourse 
with  Garcia  Lorca  because  of  the  size  of 
his  penis.  Banier  thrilled  to  the  outrageous 
prattle  of  this  perverse  old  man  and  imme- 
diately began  paying  him  a  daily  call.  "He 
sent  his  car  for  me  every  day.  I  never  liked 
his  art,  but  I  loved  his  conversation.  His 
suite  was  always  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  boys  and  girls,  but  he  always  wanted 
to  talk  to  me." 

If  Dali  was,  as  Banier  says,  his  "Surrealist 
father,"  then  the  laws  of  his  nature  required 
that  he  find  a  Surrealist  mother,  too.  She 
entered  his  life  by  a  much  more  circuitous 
path,  however.  Around  1966,  when  the 
academician  Andre  Maurois  had  just  pub- 


lished his  last  book,  Open  Letter  to  a  Young 
Man,  the  proprietor  of  a  bookshop  where 
Banier  liked  to  hang  out  decided  that  his 
young  patron  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  Maurois's  hypothetical  "jeune  homme." 
As  the  bookshop  owner  was  a  friend  of 
Maurois's  editor,  he  helped  arrange  a  radio 
interview  between  the  hoary  writer  and  the 
arrogant  adolescent.  About  eight  days  later 
Maurois,  who  had  been  startled  on  the  air  by 
Banier 's  probing  questions  about  Faulkner 
and  Proust,  wrote  an  article  in  the  Nouvelles 
Litteraires  mentioning  how  very  impressed 
he  had  been  with  the  piercing  intelligence 
of  this  impertinent  jeune  homme. 

When  Banier's  mother  learned  that 
Maurois  would  be  signing  copies  of  his  book 
at  the  P.E.N.  Club,  a  writers'  organization  in 
Paris,  she  "put  on  her  rose  hat"  and  marched 
him  over.  While  they  were  waiting  to  see 
Maurois,  Banier  caught  sight  of  a  strange 
woman,  unfashionably  coiffed  with  two 
large  curls  on  either  side  of  her  forehead, 
beckoning  him  to  her  side.  "She  asked  me 
my  name  and  told  me,  'I  want  you  to  have  my 
book,  Journal  of  a  Painter.'  She  inscribed  it, 
'To  Francois-Marie  Banier,  whose  face  will 
bring  him  happiness.'"  When  Banier  asked 
his  mother  the  identity  of  this  mysterious 
lady,  she  replied,  "That  is  the  Viscountess 
Marie-Laure  de  Noailles,  wife  of  the  Viscount 
Charles  de  Noailles.  She  is  a  bad  woman 
because  she  eats  at  the  same  table  with  her 
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husband  and  her  lover.  The  Princess  de  Broglie  does  not  receive  her.'' 
This  information,  naturally,  only  inflamed  his  curiosity.  "It  took  me 
two  years  to  find  her  again.  The  first  time  I  visited  her  I  stayed  for  six 
hours.  And  I  visited  her  every  day  until  her  death.  Marie-Laure  told  me 
the  three  funniest  people  she  ever  knew  were  Sacha  Guitry  [the  co- 
median and  playwright],  Cocteau's  mother,  and  myself.  Her  house  on 
the  Place  des  Etats-Unis,  with  its  Frank  and  Giacometti  furniture 
and  paintings  by  Goya,  Picasso,  and  the  Surrealists,  was  fantastic. 
But  at  that  time  both  she  and  her  furniture  were  out  of  fashion.  Peo- 
ple made  fun  of  her.  In  France  they  only  love  you  once  you're  dead." 

Noailles's  connoisseur's  eye  had  instantly  lit  upon  what  up  till  this 
point  had  escaped  even  Banier's  own  razor-sharp  attention:  the  un- 
formed little  "dwarf  with  big  ears'"  had  evolved  into  a  young  man  of 
alarming  beauty.  With  a  froth  of  dark-gold  curls,  pouty  Cupid's-bow 
lips,  fiery  green  eyes,  and  the  willowy  physique  of  a  Donatello  bronze, 
he  resembled  some  kind  of  unnatural  mating  of  a  Quattrocento  ser- 
aph with  a  Cocteau  ideal  head.  ("If  our  dear  Cocteau  had  known 
him."  one  writer  later  noted,  "he  would  surely  have  kidnapped  him.") 
This  naughty  Eros  discovered,  along  with  his  lacerating  wit  and 
brazen  tongue,  the  most  potent  poison-tipped  arrow  in  his  quiver. 

His  extraordinary  looks  surely  must  have  helped  persuade  a  fe- 
male friend  of  Dali's  to  send  Banier.  then  barely  20,  to  Pierre  Car- 
din,  at  that  moment  the  swinging  star  of  the  couture  firmament. 
Cardin  wasted  no  time  enlisting  him  as  house  press  officer.  "What 
interests  me  is  his  life,"  Cardin  said  in  defense  of  his  unorthodox 
appointment.  "He  was  clearly  better  than  anyone  else  around  me." 
Though  the  house  of  Cardin,  catering  to  a  far-out,  jet-set  clientele, 
may  not  have  provided  Banier  with  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  fos- 
tering his  burgeoning  literary  ambitions,  it  certainly  equipped  him 
with  a  very  efficient  social  launching  pad.  At  Cardin,  Banier  en- 
countered some  of  the  era's  most  colorful  beau  monde  characters, 
including  Diana  Vreeland  and  Truman  Capote,  whom  he  con- 
vinced to  buy  the  futuristic,  zippered  marmot  coat  that  the  Tiny 
Terror  wears  in  one  of  Banier's  portraits.  Filmmaker  Valerie 
Lalonde,  a  friend  of  Banier's  since  the  Cardin  years,  says,  "Frangois- 
Marie  was  sorting  through  people  at  Cardin.  It  was  a  very  good 
learning  place  for  him.  But  he  also  was  earning  his  living  brilliant- 
ly. He  was  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  house  of  Cardin,  a  scintillating 
vision  running  up  and  down  the  stairs  in  these  horrible  space-age 
costumes,  convincing  everybody  how  much  he  loved  them." 

hile  working  at  Cardin,  Banier  forged  a  deep  and 
symbiotic  bond  with  his  first  "invented  brother," 
Jacques  Grange,  two  years  his  senior.  Banier's 
mirror  opposite,  Grange  possessed  an  other- 
wordly  beauty  that  rivaled  his  alter  ego's  without 
r  it.  "Banier  was  the  dark  twin  of  the  duo,"  one  observer 
states.  j  »vcre  one  personality  split  into  two  halves.  Grange  was 
all  smiles,  the  other  side  of  the  politics,  curing  the  wounds  Banier  in- 
flicted." Adds  Valerie  Lalonde,  "They  made  a  marvelous  pair,  the  one 
doubling  the  effect  of  the  other.  One  had  the  sense  of  sending  them  off 
into  the  world,  full  of  Stardust  in  their  eyes,  on  a  great  adventure.  All  the 
gates  opened  for  them  magically."  One  of  their  most  memorable  pub- 
lic appearances  was  at  Baroness  Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild's  Proust 
ball,  in  1971,  where,  evoking  in  the  flesh  what  the  great  writer  had  con- 
jured up  with  his  words,  they  showed  up  costumed  as  the  sublimely 
handsome  de  Surgis  brothers  from  "Remembrance  of  Things  Past." 
I"  1969  hed  his  first  novel,  Les  Residences  Secon- 

daries (Second  dedicated  to  Gra.ige.  A  virtuosic  effort 

comp:  d  a  half  months,  the  book  was  a  sophisticated 

satire  ;v,s  families  and  their  c     r.try  houses— a  thinly 
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The  Jeff  Koons  effect:  You're  standing 

in  Rockefeller  Center  gazing  up  at  a 

humongous  floral  puppy  that  looms  over 

you  like  a  homecoming  float  for  some 

ultra-chic  kindergarten— like  the  ultimate  gift 

in  a  Neiman  Marcus  Christmas  book. 

You're  humming  that  Joan  Jett  song  "I  Hate 

Myself  for  Loving  You"  because  Koons,  the 

maestro  of  country-club  Pop,  understands 

the  cold  madness  of  your  social  aspirations. 

He  knows  that  Campbell's  Soup  cans, 

cartoon  ingenues,  and  Playboy  odalisques 

look  cheap  and  sentimental  in  a  Richard 

Meier  condo  on  the  50th  floor.  So  Koons 

unpacks  the  goody  bag  you  got  at  the  gala. 

He  fondles  all  the  special  things  in  all  their 

special  little  boxes.  He  scales  them  up  and 

takes  that  pornographic  moment  public. 

And  we  love  the  bunnies  and  puppies,  of 

course,  the  shiny  decanters  and  the  rococo 

sex.  We  would  rather  love  them  with  the 

shades  drawn,  however,  but  that  pleasure 

costs  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 

figures.  So  we  work  harder.  —DAVE  hickey 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle  at 
the  National  Archaeological  Museum  of 

Naples  in  front  of  Koons's  Moon 

stainless-steel  balloon  sculpture,  which 

reflects  his  Balloon  Dog. 
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veiled  account  of  his  own  family's  visits  to  their  weekend  retreat 
in  Hericy,  outside  of  Paris.  Banier  pere  and  mere  may  not  have 
been  amused,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  hailed  this  first  literary  en- 
deavor as  a  work  of  precocious  genius.  (Angelo  Rinaldi,  for  one, 
praises  the  Capote-like  musicality  of  Banier's  prose.)  Inevitably, 
Banier  was  likened  to  Raymond  Radiguet,  Cocteau's  brooding, 
dissolute  protege,  who  published  Diable  au  Corps  in  1923,  at  age 
20,  then  died  the  same  year.  Banier,  bridling  at  the  comparison, 
protested  teasingly  to  one  journalist,  "He  doesn't  resemble  me  at 
all First  of  all,  he  was  a  gnome;  he  was  very  ugly." 

But  Banier's  victory  was  now  complete;  every  last  citadel  of  Paris 
had  come  crashing  to  his  feet.  France's  leading  newspapers,  Le 
Monde  and  Le  Figaro,  rewarded  him  with  columns,  where  he  aired 
his  views— often  on  the  front  page— on  everything  from  society  to 
politics.  Jean  Genet  asked  him  to  write  an  article  about  Angela  Da- 
vis and  the  Black  Panthers  for  Le  Monde.  At  23,  however,  Banier  jet- 
tisoned his  fledgling  journalistic  career  after  he  received  a  surprising 
note  from  Paul  Morand,  the  distinguished  belletrist  and  diplomat, 
at  that  time  in  his  80s:  "Save  your  great  talent,"  he  warned.  "Don't 
write  in  newspapers.  A  friend  speaks  to  you."  But  Morand  needn't 
have  worried;  Banier  was  already  preoccupied  with  a  second  novel, 
Le  Passe  Compose  (Past  Tense,  1971),  the  tale  of  incest  between  a 
sister  and  brother— this  time  polished  off  in  six  months. 

The  praise  lavished  upon  this  book  was,  if  possible,  even  more  ex- 
travagant than  before.  For  on  this  occasion  Banier  had  as  an  ardent 
champion  one  of  the  most  formidable  voices  in  French  letters— Lou- 
is Aragon,  the  74-year-old  poet,  novelist,  Communist,  and  founding 
member  of  the  Surrealist  group.  "For  conversation  he  has  an  im- 
petuous and  disturbing  talent,  he  is  a  raconteur  like  nobody  else," 
Aragon  exulted  in  Les  Lettres  Francaises.  "One  day,  if  he  writes  like 
he  speaks,  he  will  be  the  cruelest.  gayest  painter  of  his  day."  Aragon 
and  Banier  became  so  attached  to  each  other  that  most  Parisians 
assumed  they  were  a  romantic  item.  By  way  of  explanation,  one 
wag  commented,  "It's  not  so  much  Death  in  Venice  as  life  in  Paris." 
Banier  himself  says,  "Aragon  helped  me  very  much.  That  one  line 
was  his  great  gift  to  me.  With  Aragon  I  was  very  aggressive.  I  was 
listening  all  the  time  and  learning.  People  are  my  drug!  I  made  my 
own  culture  myself,  found  my  own  teachers,  made  my  own  classes." 


anier's  notoriety  peaked  in  August  1972,  when  London's 
Sunday  Times  Magazine  ran  a  cover  story  by  James 
Fox  titled  "Francois-Marie  Banier— Golden  Boy  of 
Paris,"  enlivened  with  Eve  Arnold's  photos  of  the  en- 
fant terrible  dining  with  Aragon,  crafting  his  prose  at 
Angelina,  the  tearoom,  zooming  through  traffic  lights  on  his  mo- 
ped (still  his  preferred  means  of  transportation,  with  the  difference 
that  he  now  wears  a  crash  helmet),  and  riding  a  horse  in  the  garden 
of  the  Noailles  country  house.  But  far  from  being  pleased,  Banier 
found  that  his  quest  for  recognition  had  finally  spiraled  beyond  his 
control;  the  combined  heat  of  his  social  pyrotechnics  and  dazzling- 
ly  photogenic  beauty  was  threatening  to  sabotage  his  tenuous  foot- 
hold in  the  literary  establishment.  "When  James's  story  came  out  I 
received  thousands  of  letters  from  English  boys.  Girls  sent  me  pic- 
tures of  themselves  in  the  nude.  I  received  money  in  the  mail,"  Ba- 
ruefully.  "James's  article  was  cretinous.  It  did  me  a  dis- 
missing the  anxiety  of  my  youth,  the  difficulty  I  was 
i  young  boy  alone,  in  front  of  life  without  family." 
;1  to  be  taken  seriously,  Banier  went  to  work 
■  Tele  la  Premiere  (Head  First),  the  story  of 
.lUggling  to  become  a  painter,  published  in 
ed  with  the  fireworks  Banier  had  ignited  with  his 
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THE  MAVERICK 


Bruce  Nauman  is  a  national  treasure,  the  most 
American  of  American  artists,  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  For  40 
years,  he's  cleared  a  singular  path  through  the 
fields  of  art,  establishing,  along  the  way,  a 
series  of  new  forms:  the  dance-philosophy-video, 
the  cowboy-koan-studio-performance,  the  text- 
sculpture-sign-story,  the  speech-installation.  No 
living  artist  is  better  at  coming  up  with  ideas— about 
perception,  language,  the  human  body,  and 
art  itself-finding  a  form  for  them,  and  then  tossing 
away  the  ideas  again,  so  that  all  that's  left  is 
the  object  that  held  them.  Clown  Torture,  from  1987, 
is  a  perfect  example:  a  room  full  of  scripted 
videos  of  tormented  clowns,  who  in  turn  torment 
their  audience.  Like  much  of  Nauman's  work,  it's  at 
once  yammering  and  austere.  (It's  also,  and 
not  incidentally,  funny  as  hell.)  Nauman  turns  65 
this  month,  and  his  career  shows  no  signs  of 
peaking.  On  any  given  day  he  has  two  or  three 
retrospectives  circling  the  globe.  (Right  now 
there's  one  at  the  Museo  d'Arte  Contemporanea, 
in  Naples,  and  another  at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  in  North  Miami.)  To  say  he's 
influenced  generations  of  artists  is  to  understate 
the  case:  he's  more  like  a  prophet.  And  like 
most  real  prophets,  he's  reluctant  and  elusive. 
Instead  of  gliding  through  the  gilt  culture 
of  New  York  and  L.A.,  he  lives  on  a  ranch  in 
New  Mexico  with  his  wife,  the  painter 
Susan  Rothenberg.  He  rarely  gives  interviews, 
though  he's  not  a  recluse,  either.  It  seems 
he  simply  has  better  things  to  do:  raising  cattle 
and  horses,  and  practicing  those 
time-tested  aesthetic  strategies:  silence, 
exile,  and  cunning.   — JIM  LEWIS 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle 
near  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 
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previous  works,  this  book  generated  only  a  few  modest  sparks. 
Next,  repositioning  himself  as  a  playwright,  in  1975  he  wrote  Hotel 
du  Lac.  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  Madeleine  Castaing,  whom 
Banier  had  met  a  few  years  earlier.  With  false  eyelashes  deliberately 
pasted  on  lopsided  ("like  windblown  daisies,"  Banier  wrote),  pa- 
tently artificial  wig.  and  elastic  chin  strap— a  contraption  she  had 
devised  to  reverse  the  effects  of  age  and  gravity  on  her  flesh— Cas- 
taing was  hardly  in  need  of  further  theatrical  transformation.  "The 
play  was  self-indulgent,"  says  one  insider.  "Francois-Marie  was 
suffering  from  the  Gifted  Young  Man  Syndrome."  Even  the  sets  by- 
Jacques  Grange  and  costumes  by  Mme.  Gres,  for  whom  Banier 
worked  briefly  as  a  consultant  (he  advised  her  to  limit  herself  to 
a  few  evening  dresses  and  sell  them  for  5200,000  each— "They  were 
museum  pieces,  Brancusi  sculptures,"  Banier  reasons),  could  not 
save  the  production.  His  next  play,  Nous  Ne  Connaissons  Pas  la 
Meme  Personne  (We  Do  Not  Know  the  Same  Person,  1978),  was, 
if  anything,  an  even  more  abysmal  flop.  "Alas,  I  got  everything 
wrong:  subject,  actors,  director,  theatre."  Banier  wrote.  "I  can  still 
hear  the  slamming  of  seats  on  opening  night." 

Humbled.  Banier  lowered  his  petulant  profile  and  withdrew  increas- 
ingly into  his  work.  But  by  this  point  he  had  become  so  self-conscious 
about  his  writing,  he  says,  it  took  him  13  years  to  finish  his  fourth 
book.  Balthazar,  Fils  de  Famille  (Balthazar,  Son  of  a  Good  Family, 
1985),  an  autobiographical  novel  chronicling  the  turmoils  of  his 
childhood,  which  sold  187.000  copies.  Five  years  later  he  completed 
Sur  un  Air  de  Fete  (Party  Music),  a  fictional  homage  to  Salvador  Dali 
and  his  wife  Gala.  "Throughout  all  his  escapades,  all  his  notoriety,  and 
all  his  critical  ups  and  downs,  Francois-Marie  has  always  managed  to 
produce."  says  Valerie  Lalonde.  "In  that  sense,  he's  brave.  Whether 
or  not  you're  a  fan  of  his  work,  you  have  to  admire  his  courage." 

To  help  publicize  Sur  un  Air  de  Fete,  French  Elle  decided  to  run 
a  story  on  the  author,  by  now  in  his  early  40s.  Banier  offered  five 
photographs  "of  extraordinary  women"  to  accompany  the  text, 
but  the  editors  turned  him  down  flat.  "Until  that  moment  I  had 
never  planned  to  publish  my  photographs,  except  maybe  after  my 
death.  I  had  started  taking  pictures  in  1969  after  I  met  Marie- 
Laure  de  Noailles— it  was  simply  a  means  of  holding  on  to  memo- 
ries, stopping  time.  So.  without  realizing  it,  Elle  made  my  future." 


or  a  long  time  Banier  had  been  sending  his  film  to  a 
printer  named  Daniel  Rissot.  who  also  handled  Cartier- 
Bresson's  photographs.  "For  months,  years,  this  man 
sent  me  postcards  saying,  'Every  time  I  see  your  pic- 
tures, I  cry.  You  must  do  a  book.'  I  didn't  pay  any  at- 
tention—I'm afraid  when  people  come  to  me.  I'm  more  accus- 
tomed to  going  after  them."  The  Elle  incident  finally  gave  Banier 
the  incentive  to  act  on  Rissot 's  suggestion,  and  in  1991  he  published 
Photographies  (Gallimard/Denoel).  which  instantly  landed  on  ev- 
ery smart  bookshelf  in  Paris. 

In  the  meantime.  Banier  had  received  an  unexpected  boost  from 
another  source.  Madeleine  Castaing.  "Madeleine  was  the  stingiest 
woman  in  Paris."  Banier  recalls.  "She  shared  the  price  of  a  newspa- 
per subscription  with  her  friend  Violette  Leduc.  She  couldn't  even 
let  go  of  the  merchandise  in  her  own  shop."  One  day  around  1989, 
while  \  isiting  her  attractive  young  admirer.  Castaing  (who  died  in 
ge  98)  noticed  his  photograph  of  Nathalie  Sarraute.  the 
:  of  France's  post-war  nouveau  roman  movement. 
wanted  to  buy  the  picture,  and  so  she  asked  its 
ire  that  the  conversation  was  ridiculous.  Banier 
price:  SI, 000.  And  she  signed  a  check  im- 
Id  call  the  next  day  to  retrieve  the 
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DOUG  A 


THE  NARRATOR 

A  young  artist  in  full  bloom,  Doug  Aitken  has 

redefined  pop  culture  and  high  art  with  images 

that  are  accessible  to  all— and  sublime  to  those  in 

the  know.  Working  in  collaboration  with  the 

Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  Creative  Time.  Aitken 

is  turning  Manhattan  inside  out  next  month,  making 

our  private  moments  public.  Sleepwalkers 

features  seven  large-scale  projections  wrapping 

the  exterior  of  MoMA,  infusing  the  architectural 

space  with  the  fractured,  nonlinear  narrative  of 

our  lives,  the  chaos  of  urban  existence.  It  is  a 

constantly  shuffling  kaleidoscope,  remixing  stories 

featuring  characters  played  by  Tilda  Swinton, 

Chan  Marshall  (Cat  Power),  Seu  Jorge,  Ryan 

Donowho.  and  Donald  Sutherland.  The  idea  came 

to  Aitken  five  years  ago  almost  like  a  hallucination: 

"I  was  walking  down  an  avenue  alone  in  the  early 

morning,  looking  up  at  the  skyscrapers,  and 

wanted  to  see  them  animated,  in  conversation 

with  each  other."  This  cinematic  wonderland  is  a 

transcendent  love  letter  where  memory  and 

narrative  come  together  and  then  part,  with  the 

choreographed  movements  of  dance,  the 

rhythms  of  music,  and  the  lyricism  of  poetry. 

-A.  M.  HOMES 

Photographed  with  Chan  Marshall  (Cat  Power) 

and  Tilda  Swinton  by  Todd  Eberle  on  the 

roof  of  the  Maritime  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
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"I'LL  BE  HOME  FOR  CHRISTMAS" 

Recorded  by  Tony  Bennett. ^Remixed  by  Moby. 
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Illustrations  by  Tony  Bennett  and  Moby. 


check,  Banier  did  not  dare  deposit  it.  As  ex- 
pected, Castaing  did  stop  by  again  the  next 
day— but  not  for  the  reason  he  supposed.  "She 
wanted  to  buy  more  photographs— a  portrait 
of  Horowitz,  a  portrait  of  a  little  boy.  Seven 
pictures  altogether.  With  each  picture  I  raised 
the  price.  In  the  end  she  spent  S40.000!  Ever 
since,  I  don't  blush  when  I  ask  a  high  price." 
Observes  Liliane  Bettencourt,  daughter  of  the 
L'Oreal  founder  and  a  longtime  Banier  pa- 
tron, "Just  because  Francois-Marie  is  an  art- 
ist doesn't  mean  he  isn't  a  businessman— he's 
a  very  good  businessman,  with  a  very  strong 
sense  of  the  right  moment."  Castaing  proudly 
displayed  her  purchases  in  her  Rue  Jacob 
show  window.  "She  was  the  first  to  collect  and 
the  first  to  exhibit  my  work."  Banier  says.  "But 
her  greatest  gift  was  when  she  took  off  her  wig 
and  asked  me  to  take  a  picture  of  her." 

Though  Castaing 's  patronage  forever  al- 
tered Banier "s  attitude  toward  his  pictures,  the 
real  turning  point  in  his  career  as  a  photog- 
rapher arrived  when  he  received  a  visit  from 
Mme.  Helene  Ahrweiler.  head  of  the  Cen- 
tre Pompidou.  "When  the  curators  came  to 
look  at  his  work,"  says  photographer  Martin 
d'Orgeval  (who  now  lives  with  Banier),  "what 
they  saw  was  the  oeuvre  of  a  mature  artist. 
They  were  obliged  lo  give  him  an  exhibition." 
Opening  in  November  1991  in  a  small  gallery 
on  the  museum's  main  floor,  the  installation  of 
more  than  100  photographs  displayed— along 
with  20  near-life-size  blowups  of  his  work- 
copies  of  his  novels  in  i  nines.  Coincidentally, 
another-  photography  show,  a  major  retrospec- 
tive of  the  French  master  Giselle  Freund,  was 
running  simultaneously  in  exhibition 

space  on  the  fifth  floor.  "Nob  d)  was  at  that 
exhibition."  d'Orgeval  recall  rybodj 

was  downstairs.  People  wer  ed  by 

the  photos,  and  after  watchinj 
the  gallery  I  think  I  learned  the  reason  why. 


Francois-Marie  is  attracted  by  inaccessible 
people— what  he  calls  'the  Garbos  of  the  arts.' 
But  he  wins  their  confidence,  unmasks  them, 
and  makes  them  as  accessible  as  a  friend  or 
a  family  member."  Johnny  Depp  agrees:  "His 
photos  are  the  only  honest  pictures  that  have 
been  taken  of  me— they're  unstaged  and  they're 
unpre-meditated." 

To  the  museum's  astonishment,  the  show 
attracted  15.000  to  20,000  people  a  day,  and 
it  was  held  over  for  two  months.  Angelo  Rinal- 
di.  in  his  review  in  L'Express,  eloquently  com- 
pared Baniefs  taste  for  the  life  of  the  Parisian 
boulevard  to  Baudelaire's,  and  in  Le  Nouwl 
Observateur  the  academician  Hector  Biancot- 
ti  pronounced  Baniefs  photos  "novels  writ- 
ten with  one  word."  Says  one  Banier  loyalist, 
"Just  when  Francois-Marie  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  considered  a  has-been,  he  popped 
back,  with  a  vengeance!"  Concludes  another 
Banier-watcher,  "When  Frangois-Marie  was 
a  young  literary  dandy,  everyone  used  to  say 
that  he  looked  just  like  Rimbaud.  Well,  he's 
turned  out  to  be  a  Rimbaud  who  survived." 

Banier  is  settling  down  to  a  Provencal- 
style  lunch  in  his  apartment,  a  syba- 
ritic bohemian's  garret  as  allusive  and  self- 
contained  as  a  Joseph  Cornell  box.  Since  the 
days  35  years  ago  when  he  shared  the  flat 
with  Jacques  Grange,  Banier  has  added  on 
several  more  floors  and  rooms,  buying  up  ad- 
jacent space  as  it  becomes  available.  "Money 
in  the  bank  is  like  a  shameful  disease  in  the 
family,"  he  explains.  "Every  time  I  get  an 
advance  from  a  book,  or  sell  a  photograph. 
I  buy  a  work  of  art,  or  another  apartment  in 
my  building,  or  some  more  land  around  my 
country  house,  near  Nimes."  Even  when  he 
exits  it,  the  dining  room  will  be  inhabited,  as 
today  he  has  propped  a  pair  of  overscaled 
photographs  against  opposite  walls.  One  is 


an  image  of  a  fur-clad  Silvana  Mangano. 
famously  jagged  profile  electrifying  the  I 
rizon  like  a  streak  of  lightning.  The  oth  I 
an  uncomfortably  close  view  of  a  nymph 
Kate  Moss  in  the  woods.  On  a  third  wall 
hind  the  dining  table.  Banier  has  hung  his 
quettish  1978  portrait  of  Madeleine  Cast.  I 
taken  in  Tangier,  in  which  the  spindly  lei  \ 
cascading  from  her  bewigged  head  find  t 
echo  in  her  spiky  false  eyelashes  and  brist 
nose  hairs. 

A  tray  of  coffee  is  served  downstairs 
small  salon,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
nier's  labyrinthine  complex  of  rooms.  Aln 
all  the  pieces  in  the  room— seating  by  h 
Michel  Frank,  a  telephone  table  by  Pic  t 
Chareau— came  from  either  the  Noailleses' 
house  or  their  country  place  at  Hyeres.  Ab 
the  door  to  the  salon,  a  white  plaster  d 
made  by  Diego  Giacometti  for  Frank  spre 
its  wings,  and  Marie-Laure  herself  appear 
effigy  in  a  small  bronze  bust  by  Fenosa  anc 
two  Horst  pictures.  "Nearly  everything  h 
was  chosen  as  a  reminiscence  of  this  won 
I  loved,"  he  says.  Banier  has  also  managec 
mix  in  with  this  very  personal  accumulat 
of  objects  a  few  works  of  real  art-historical 
nificance.  A  spheroid  sculpture  by  the  Russ 
Constructivist  Naum  Gabo.  purchased  w 
the  advance  from  Le  Passe  Compose,  rests 
the  mantelpiece;  a  biomorphic  relief  sculpti 
by  Jean  Arp.  acquired  with  money  earr 
from  Les  Residences  Secondares,  hangs 
the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace:  and  just  bes 
it  he  has  placed  a  very  rare  Duchamp  colla 
In  spite  of  the  unquestionable  luxury  of  the 
appointments,  the  room  has  an  almost  asce 
rigor  to  it.  and  Banier.  reclining  in  one  of  1 
capacious  Frank  chairs,  seems  entirely  in 
element. 

"I  am  not  the  least  bit  mondain,"  Ban 
says.  "I  am  very  much  solitary.  In  the  moi 
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6 1  write  for  four  hours.  I  can  write  like  a 
shine!"  (The  most  recent  fruit  of  these  ses- 

I  is  is  2006's  LesFemmes  ihi  Metro  Pompe— 
p|  pvel  of  love,  destruction,  and  passion,"  he 
I ;.)  "Then  I  lunch  alone  and  go  out  on  my 

II  :orbike,  alone,  around  Paris,  with  no  pre- 
st  [ceived  plan,  making  photos  of  anonymous 
le  pie— 10  or  15  rolls  each  day.  hundreds  ev- 

year!  My  energy  comes  from  despair.  At 
afrit  I  paint  until  10  or  12.  This  weekend  I 
de  40  drawings,  20  photographs,  wrote  50 
:rs.  I  will  have  an  exhibition  in  China  in 
spring,  L.A.  in  June.  Berlin  in  the  fall.  I 
it  to  lease  a  house  in  New  York— I'd  work 
re  10  times  harder.  I  used  to  be  mad  to 
erience  the  genius  of  others— now  I  have 
nd  my  own.  I'm  always  told  how  funny 
m,  but  I  never  had  any  sense  of  humor 
M  myself.  I'm  told  I  am  spoiled,  but  I  had 
light  for  everything  I  have.  Liliane  Betten- 
irt  has  said  I  am  a  factory— but  I  am  a  fac- 
y  about  to  explode! 

And  I  was  never  as  beautiful  as  they  say 
as.  I  was  so  angry,  I  had  so  much  fire,  ac- 
>wledging  my  beauty  would  have  meant 
ng  my  strength.  I  would  not  have  been  able 
ight  my  battles.  But  since  psychoanalysis,  I 
(e  lost  my  anger,  and  I  have  no  more  anxi- 
Until  I  was  35. 1  kept  the  same  face  I  had 
.8.  And  now— I  look  like  garbage!  But  I  feel 
b— completely  free." 

Banier  descends  another  winding  staircase, 
ling  this  time  to  his  painting  studio,  a  wide, 
nel-like  room  he  cobbled  together  from  a 
r-room  apartment.  From  the  vast  accumu- 
on  of  canvases  stacked  against  the  wall  and 
tercolors  piled  on  tables,  one  would  think 
lier  had  been  toiling  in  this  atelier  for  a  life- 
e.  And  the  works  themselves  are  a  surprise, 
1— not  just  for  their  quantity  but  also  for  their 
pity.  There  are  faint  echoes  here  and  there  of 
ckney  in  Banier's  jaunty  touch;  a  reflection 


of  Dubuffet  or  Basquiat,  perhaps,  in  the  graffiti- 
like  immediacy  of  Banier's  line;  a  memory  of 
Miro  or  Apollinaire  in  the  incantatory  words 
trailing  across  surfaces.  But  the  tortured  inten- 
sity of  his  ectoplasmic  figures,  the  fermenting 
effervescence  of  his  airy  compositions,  the  in- 
candescent exuberance  of  his  color  harmonies, 
and  the  cryptic  narratives  they  together  tell  be- 
long to  him  alone.  "If  I  don't  know  how  to  paint 
something,  I  write  it  directly  on  the  picture," 
he  says.  "I  believe  in  the  power  of  words." 

<~Phis  is  how  I  paint,"  Banier  says,  pull- 
1  ing  out  a  thick  white  sheet  of  paper.  He 
stoops  over  a  table  ("No  easels— they're  too 
conventional")  and  dips  a  slim  brush  into  a 
bottle  of  green  Chinese  ink  and  begins  to 
slash  and  stroke  feverishly.  A  Keystone  Kop 
caricature  of  a  guard  materializes,  some  ver- 
tical bars  representing  a  gate,  the  word  "Lux- 
embourg." It's  a  witty,  puerile  pictogram 
telling  the  story  of  the  preposterous  guard 
performing  his  duty  in  the  park  a  few  hours 
before.  He  crumples  up  the  paper,  tosses  it 
aside,  and  begins  working  again,  this  time 
with  oil  paints  on  canvas.  A  sweeping  streak 
of  yellow  slapped  on  with  a  broad  brush, 
then  a  buoyant  orange  ellipse.  Afterward,  a 
few  skeins  of  blue  pigment  squeezed  directly 
from  the  tube.  Next,  a  sticklike  chair  ren- 
dered in  black,  and  the  word  "ici."  "Every 
painting  begins  like  a  diary,"  he  says.  "My 
paintings  are  fed  by  life  and  by  accident. 
Maybe  I  don't  need  to  keep  my  journal  any- 
more." (But  when  it's  published— Gallimard 
will  release  it  serially— Aragon's  prophecy  will 
surely  be  fulfilled,  as  the  diary  is  rumored  to 
be  a  masterpiece  of  social  observation.)  "In 
my  paintings  I  have  the  color,  the  energy,  the 
fantasy  that  I  can't  get  in  my  photographs. 
They  go  so  quickly,  it's  as  if  someone  else  did 
them!  It's  like  Proust,  who  sometimes  wrote 


right  up  his  sleeve!"  He  picks  up  the  painting 
he's  been  working  on,  places  it  against  a  wall, 
and  steps  back  a  few  paces  to  examine  the  re- 
sult. "Half  an  hour  of  my  life  and  50  years! 
I've  discovered  my  own  language.  It  may 
be  madness,  even  silly,  but  it  all  has  mean- 
ing. I  already  know  the  rules,  so  I  can  break 
them!,"  Banier  proclaims  before  heading  off 
for  a  rendezvous  at  the  Ritz.  □ 
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Art  and  Money 
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continued  from  page  ji2  is  a  complete  re- 
alignment. It  took  100  years  for  the  bourgeoisie 
to  re-align  their  aesthetics  with  the  contempo- 
rary artists.  John  Currin.  Lisa  Yuskavage.  Rich- 
ard Prince— they  re  all  smart,  and  they  make  the 
perfect  objects  for  bourgeois  environments.  Art- 
ists today  don*t  have  any  intention  of  reforming 
the  bourgeoisie.  They're  actually  happy  with  it. 

Everyone's  an  Art  Student 
Sischy:  I'm  interested  in  the  way  artists, 
dealers,  and  museums  engage  with  collec- 
tors—or at  least  think  they  do. 

Dennison:  The  museum  curators  and  direc- 
tors go  to  these  art  fairs,  or  to  galleries  or 
auctions,  with  collectors  in  tow.  because  a 
better-educated  collector  is  going  to  poten- 
tially help  the  museum  so  much  more,  so  you 
to  ^hare  your  expertise  and  your  skills 
of  connoi^seurship.  Also,  you  want  to  tem- 
per them  in  the  heat  of  the  market,  in 

enzied  environment 
.liriple. 

Franc  njoy  giving  m 

uld  be  a  challeiv 
forth.  -ome  to  me  becai   e 


they  don't  want  to  be  bored.  I  imagine  that 
I  am  suggesting  to  my  patrons  that  they  get 
in  touch  w  ith  the  cultural  universe  they  are— 
quite  rightly  so— not  aware  of.  but  that  they 
influence.  I  think  it's  a  bit  of  a  Catholic  guilt 
trip.  You  feel  so  honored  and  flattered  that 
you  have  this  commission,  but  you  feel  you 
have  to  clean  your  soul  by  doing  something 
that  is  very  purifying  at  the  same  time. 

Goetz:  Art  should  move  you.  it  should  make 
you  think  more  than  only  one  minute,  and 
it  should  remind  you  again  and  again.  The 
problem  is  that  there  is  so  much  bad  art  on 
the  market.  I  would  say  there's  very  little  that's 
great.  I  would  say  80  percent  is  not.  It  has 
been  done,  it's  a  deja  vu.  it's  old-fashioned, 
it  is  boring,  it  doesn't  touch  you  anymore,  it 
doesn't  make  you  nervous,  it  doesn't  make 
you  hate  it.  Let's  say  there  is  a  lot  of  nice  art 
around.  I  don't  like  to  collect  nice  art. 

Sischy:  We're  in  the  middle  of  an  age  where 
important  collectors  are  again  building  their 
own  foundations  and  museums.  The  fashion 
world  alone  offers  three  major  examples:  the 
Prada  Foundation,  which  has  been  striking 
its  own  course  since  the  early  90s:  then,  this 
year.  Francois  Pinaults  collection  debuted 
at  the  Palazzo  Grassi.  in  Venice:  now  on  the 
horizon  lies  the  Louis  Vuitton  Foundation  for 
Creation,  which  Bernard  Arnault  announced 
this  fall  for  Paris.  The  architect  for  that.  Frank 
Gehry.  referred  to  his  model  for  the  building 
as  being  like  "a  cloud  made  of  glass."  Using 
the  weather  metaphor,  what  does  this  forecast 
for  public  institutions? 

Dennisor :  A  lot  of  museums  start  as  private 
collections.  Even  the  Hermitage,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, w  -,  Catherine  the  Great's  collection  at 
one  point.  The  question  is.  first  of  all.  is  this 


good  or  bad  for  museums?  It's  a  good-nt 
bad-news  story,  meaning  the  private  foui 
tions  have  the  flexibility  to  operate  with 
mendous  freedom.  The  bad  news  for  mi 
urns  is  they  have  these  layers  and  filters 
checks  and  balances,  so  they're  not  alw 
able  to  be  competitive  [in  the  market].  On 
other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  these  works 
ultimately  come  back  into  the  system  [thro 
a  variety  of  scenarios],  it's  not  a  bad  thing. 


The  Merry-Go-Round  at  the  Fairgrounc|^ 
Sischy:  Once,  artists  would  not  be  cau 
dead  hanging  out  at  art  fairs.  Not  now.  Fr 
the  Miami  Art  Basel  fair  to  London's  Fri 
the  organizers  have  figured  out  how  to  d 
ture  the  Zeitgeist 


Vezzoli:  You  go  to  Frieze  and  the  artists 
happily  interacting,  making  special  proje 
for  the  fair.  Some  of  the  most  acclaimed  a 
serious  critics  go  there  and  do  talks.  Mayb 
mirrors  the  way  fairs  were  at  the  beginning 
the  past  century.  A  fair  like  Frieze  has  su 
a  cultural  impact  that  it  has  become  a  n 
state  event,  in  such  a  short  amount  of  tin 
London  becomes  10  times  more  alive  wh 
it's  on.  During  the  Basel  art  fair.  Basel  i: 
jolly,  sweet  little  Sw iss  city.  But  London  dc! 
the  fireworks  for  Frieze.  Now  the  art  woi 
provides  the  schedule  for  the  jet  set  to  rev  ol 
around.  They  go  from  Basel  to  China  to  N 
ami.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  hoteliers  a 
planning  new  ventures  depending  on  wh 
art  fairs  are  going  to  open. 


I 


Sischy:  What  about  the  general  syndrome  It 
fairs?  How  do  you  feel  as  an  artist  at  themfc 

Vezzoli:  In  terms  of  art  fairs  in  general,  til 
answer  is  I  feel  raped.  I'm  not  trying  to  sell  n  I 
self  as  a  virgin  or  as  a  fragile  flower.  But  at 
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if*  I  feel  raped.  I  can  be  a  slut,  but  afterwards 
hi  (1  raped.  It's  violent.  Its  the  artists  deprived 
ay  context.  It's  fast  food.  Do  you  remember 
movie  where  Jerry  Lewis  is  working  at  the 
iirtment  store,  when  all  the  ladies  go  to  the 
ij  land  he  comes  out  of  the  pile  [stripped  to 
[hirt  and  shorts]?  Well,  darling,  that  is  the 
ral  feeling  at  an  art  fair. 

The  Other  Question  Everyone 
Wants  to  Ask 
hy:  Why  do  you  think,  in  the  world  we  live 


in,  that  art  is  valuable?  Why  is  it  priceless,  as 
it  were? 

Goetz:  Once.  I  spoke  with  the  director  of  a 
museum  in  Hamburg.  I  said,  "Isn't  it  crazy? 
They  paid  as  much  for  a  van  Gogh  as  they 
would  for  a  big  plane,  like  a  Boeing."  He  re- 
plied. "If  you  could  choose  the  van  Gogh, 
how  could  you  think  it  has  the  same  value 
as  a  plane.  The  van  Gogh  is  worth  so  much 
more  than  a  plane."  Art  is  something  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  can  be  somewhat  priceless,  con- 


trary to  the  trend  to  treat  it  like  any  merchan- 
dise. It  is  like  a  sunset.  Isn't  that  priceless? 

Meyer:  Art  is  completely  personal.  People 
want  to  somehow  make  sense  of  this  world 
and  want  to  somehow  participate  in  some- 
thing intangible.  Art  is  tangible  because  it 
is  physical.  But  what  is  in  it  is  intangible, 
and  whether  a  picture  is  better  than  an- 
other one  is  sometimes  almost  intangible. 
It  is  a  parallel  phenomenon  to  the  spiritual 
experience.  □ 
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discussions.  At 
board  meeting  held  in  a  restaurant.  Pa- 
ky  recalled.  Broad  even  got  into  a  fistfight. 
>ad  says,  "That  never  happened.") 
Jroad  personally  recruited  the  highly  es- 
ned  Pontus  Hulten  from  the  Pompidou 
iter,  in  Paris,  to  run  the  new  museum,  but 
eft  after  two  years.  Some  say  Broad's  con- 
t  second-guessing  of  Hulten  caused  his  de- 
:ure,  but  Broad  maintains  that  Hulten,  who 
accustomed  to  the  European  system  of 
^-supported  museums,  "was  unhappy  about 
ing  to  make  fund-raising  calls  with  me  and 


other  trustees."  Broad  had  a  better  relationship 
with  Hulten's  successor.  Richard  Koshalek,  but 
Broad  took  it  upon  himself  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  Count  Giuseppe  Panza  di  Biumo's 
collection— which  included  seven  Rothkos,  12 
Klines,  and  11  Rauschenbergs  among  its  80 
works— for  an  eventual  SI  1  million,  consider- 
ably less  than  its  appraised  value.  "I  operate  in 
a  General  Patton  style,"  Broad  told  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  in  1985,  "and  just  charge  ahead." 
Art  dealer  Larry  Gagosian,  who  has  been  sell- 
ing to  Broad  since  opening  his  first  gallery,  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1978.  concurs.  "He  is  a  control 
freak.  He  rubs  people  the  wrong  way.  He's  dif- 
ficult. But  so  what?  He  gets  the  job  done." 

The  TV  producer  and  art  collector  Doug- 
las Cramer,  who  was  also  an  early  moca 
board  member,  says.  "Eli  was  very  outspo- 
ken, and  he  was  right  a  tremendous  amount 
of  the  time.  He  just  hadn't  developed  his 
skills  in  working  with  people  and  become  the 
statesman  he  is  today.  The  biggest  mistake 
moca  made  was  to  let  Eli  go.  The  final  straw 
was  they  wouldn't  show  the  permanent  col- 
lection. They  kept  having  funny  little  shows 
that  were  only  occasionally  interesting.  Mean- 


while, they  were  sitting  on  the  Barry  Lowen, 
Taft  Schreiber.  and  Marcia  Simon  Weisman 
Collections,  as  well  as  the  Panza  Collection." 

Broad  resigned  as  moca's  chairman  in 
1984.  and  four  years  later  he  opened  the 
Broad  Art  Foundation  in  a  remodeled  1927 
telephone  switching  station  in  Santa  Monica. 
By  then  he  had  amassed  more  than  200  works 
by  some  of  the  biggest  stars  of  the  80s— Ju- 
lian Schnabel.  David  Salle,  Eric  Fischl,  Ross 
Bleckner.  He  was  an  early  collector  of  Jean- 
Michel  Basquiat's  paintings,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  Cin- 
dy Sherman,  systematically  accumulating  1 14 
of  her  photographic  self-transformations.  "He 
thinks  strategically  about  what  he's  buying." 
says  the  foundation's  director,  Joanne  Heyler. 

In  1994,  Broad  made  headlines  by  charging 
a  $2.48  million  Roy  Lichtenstein  he  bought 
at  Sotheby's  to  his  American  Express  card, 
donating  the  frequent-flier  miles  to  local  art 
students.  Lichtenstein  is  a  longtime  favorite  of 
Broad's,  but,  he  admits,  "it  took  me  a  while  to 
get  Warhol."  Currently,  the  foundation  has  a 
floor  devoted  to  each  of  the  late  Pop  masters, 
but  its  exhibitions  are  open  to  the  public  by 
appointment  only.  Its  primary  mission  is  to 
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Broad 


serve  as  a  "lending  library"— over  the  years  it 
has  lent  works  to  more  than  400  museums 
and  other  institutions  worldwide. 

Broad  had  also  been  stepping  up  his  phil- 
anthropic giving.  In  1991  he  donated  S20 
million  to  Michigan  State,  which  promptly 
renamed  its  graduate  and  undergraduate 
business  schools  after  him.  That  same  year 
he  gave  Pitzer  College  S3  million,  and  two 
more  buildings  bearing  the  Broad  name  soon 
arose.  "'I  find  it's  more  fun  to  create  things 
that  weren't  there,"  Broad  says. 

Among  the  art  displayed  in  Broad's  office 
is  a  computer-generated  architectural 
rendering  of  Disney  Hall  signed  by  Frank 
Gehry.  "He  wrote.  To  Eli  Broad,  a  visionary 
genius,  with  love.'"  Broad  says.  "Frank  was 
not  happy  with  me  and  our  house.  But  we're 
great  friends  now."  Broad  was  referring  to 
the  well-publicized  brouhaha  he  got  himself 
into  when,  in  1991.  he  persuaded  Gehry  to 
design  a  new  house  for  him  and  Edythe  in 
Brentwood.  After  Gehry  took  more  than  two 
years  to  produce  the  working  drawings,  an 
impatient  Broad  paid  his  S300.000  design  fee 
and  hired  the  firm  of  Langdon  Wilson  to  con- 
struct the  12.000-square-foot  house,  topped 
by  a  55-ton  stainless-steel  flower-shaped  roof. 
Broad  calls  it  a  Gehry  house,  but  Gehry  did 
not  include  it  in  a  catalogue  of  his  complete 
works  and  refused  to  set  foot  in  it.  The  Broads 
eventually  stopped  inviting  him. 

In  1996.  two  years  after  the  house  was 
completed.  Broad  and  Gehry  ended  up  work- 
ing together  again,  on  the  long-delayed  Disney 
Hall  project.  Nine  years  after  Walt  Disney's 
widow  had  donated  S50  million  for  a  new 
home  for  the  Los  Anseles  Philharmonic,  the 


only  thing  that  had  been  built  on  its  Grand 
Avenue  site  was  an  underground  parking  lot. 
"Disney  Hall  was  dead."  says  Riordan,  who 
was  then  mayor.  "The  Disney  family  came  to 
me  to  see  if  it  could  be  resurrected.  I  called 
Eli  and  we  got  it  going." 

"I  ended  up  giving  S18  million."  Broad 
says.  "Dick  Riordan  gave  S5  million.  Then  we 
went  to  others."  Ron  Burkle  matched  Broad's 
initial  contribution  of  $15  million,  the  arco 
oil-and-gas  company  gave  S10  million,  and 
Wells  Fargo,  Bank  of  America,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Tunes's  then  parent  company  coughed 
up  S5  million  each.  The  Walt  Disney  Com- 
pany and  Roy  Disney.  Walt's  nephew,  finally 
came  through  with  S25  million— no  other  Hol- 
lywood studio  made  a  major  donation. 

By  1997.  Broad  and  Gehry  found  them- 
selves at  odds  again,  over  cost  and  design  issues. 
Broad  interviewed  other  general  contractors, 
whereupon  Gehry  sent  him  a  cutting  letter  of 
resignation.  The  crisis  was  resolved  when  Walt 
Disney's  daughter  Diane  Disney  Miller  took 
Gehry 's  side  and  provided  an  additional  S14 
million  to  pay  for  Gehry 's  office  to  complete 
the  working  drawings.  Broad  temporarily  re- 
linquished his  position  as  fund-raising  chair- 
man in  1998.  but  just  before  the  hall  opened, 
in  2003.  Gehry  gave  a  dinner  in  Broad's  honor 
on  the  stage.  "It  became  too  hard  to  go  around 
town  leering  at  each  other."  explains  Gehry, 
recalling  the  toast  he  made:  "You've  all  heard 
that  Eli  and  I  have  been  at  each  other,  but  look 
at  what  we've  built.  The  result  is  beautiful,  and 
we're  both  proud  of  it." 

Mayor  Riordan.  a  Republican,  turned  to 
Broad  again  for  help  in  getting  the  Democratic 
Party  to  hold  its  2000  national  convention  in 
Los  ngeles.  The  mayor  also  enlisted  David 
GehY  .  Ron  Burkle.  and  power  lawyer  Wil- 
liam \\  ..rdlaw  as  co-chairs  of  the  host  commit- 
tee. All  three  were  close  to  President  Clinton. 


I 
I 


as  was  Broad,  who  had  spent  a  night  ii 
Lincoln  Bedroom  and  is  said  to  have  bee 
fered  an  ambassadorship  to  either  Great 
ain  or  Germany  Things  got  off  to  a  bad 
when  Broad  insisted  on  having  a  fund-r 
attended  by  the  president  at  his  house  ra 
than  that  of  Lew  Wasserman,  the  ret 
MCA  chairman,  who  was  capo  di  tutli  cm 
Hollywood  Democrats.  Burkle  was  report 
put  off  by  Broad's  presumptuousness.  and 
tions  among  the  co-chairs  got  worse  after 
Angeles  secured  the  convention.  Unlike  I 
dan  and  Broad.  Burkle  and  Geffen  refuse 
sign  letters  of  credit  totaling  S10  million 
guarantee  against  unpaid  bills.  "I  wish  s> 
of  the  co-chairs  would  do  more  than  the. 
done."  Broad  told  Tlie  New  York  Times.  ( 
fen  had  a  spokesman  say,  "We  agreed  n 
what  we  could  to  help  Los  Angeles  secure 
convention,  period,  and  we  made  it  clear  I 
at  that  point,  we  would  segue  into  helping  e 
the  Democratic  nominee."  Broad  wouldn't 
the  matter  rest,  and  gave  another  interview 
the  eve  of  the  convention.  "I'll  tell  you  w 
happened."  Broad  said  of  his  dustup  with  C 
fen.  "I  got  all  the  press,  that's  what  happen 
And  why  did  I  get  all  the  press?  I  was  thei 
Geffen's  take  on  the  matter:  "Eli  Broad  see 
to  need  attention.  I  prefer  to  avoid  it." 

Indeed,  after  raking  in  his  billions  from  I 
SunAmerica  sale,  in  1998,  Eli  Broad  seerr 
to  be  everywhere— sports,  medicine,  art.  e< 
cation,  politics.  He  tried  to  lure  a  Natioi 
Football  League  team  to  Los  Angeles 
1999,  and  he  tried  to  buy  the  Los  Ange 
Dodgers  in  2003.  Along  with  Riordan. 
backed  a  winning  slate  of  candidates  for  t 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  in  19^ 
then  engineered  the  hiring  of  his  choice 
school  superintendent,  former  Colorado  gc 
ernor  Roy  Romer.  In  2002  he  spent  S200.0) 
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11  TV  commercials  and  a  direct-mail  cam- 

ee  gn  to  help  defeat  the  San  Fernando  Valley 

ession  initiative,  and  he  opened  the  Broad 

iter  for  the  Biological  Sciences,  at  the  Cal- 

'r<  nia  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Pasadena. 

a<  had  already  announced  his  intention 

give  Cal  Tech  and  the  Broad  Art  Center 

'1  U.C.L.A.  massive  works  by  the  sculptor 

irl  :hard  Serra.  In  June  2003.  Los  Angeles 

gazine  put  him  on  its  cover,  with  a  cover 

l  that  voiced  a  growing  worry:  "He  has 

re  pull  than  the  mayor,  more  art  than  the 

^ty,  and  more  money  than  God.  Does  Eli 

>ad  own  LA?" 
t  That  same  month,  the  supposedly  retired 
K  ionaire  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  with 
•  air  of  parties  at  his  quasi-Gehry  house,  in 
i  intwood.  The  first  night  was  for  family, 
'  nds.  and  V.I.P.'s  (including  then  governor 
ay  Davis  and  then  mayor  James  Hahn), 
second  for  employees  of  the  various 
)ad  institutions.  The  festivities  were  or- 
iiized  by  Richard  Riordan's  wife.  Nancy, 
b  chairs  the  lacma  board  and  is  Edythe's 
sest  friend.  Jeff  Koons,  perhaps  the  most 
ight-after  American  artist  of  the  moment, 
the  decor.  Broad  considers  Koons  his 
sest  friend  among  the  artists  he  collects, 
d  has  been  buying  his  work  since  the  late 
30s.  "'You  can't  find  a  more  important  and 
tiplete  collection  of  Jeff  Koons's  work  than 
s."  says  Gagosian.  "When  Eli  believes  in 
artist,  he  collects  in  depth.  He's  loyal." 
Koons  told  me  that  Broad  came  to  his 
cue  when  the  manufacturing  costs  of  his 
lebration  sculptures  exceeded  the  price  a 
>up  of  collectors  had  contracted  to  pay  in 
/ance.  "Eli  was  fantastic.  He  agreed  to  let 
raise  his  price.  I've  always  found  Eli  and 
ye  to  be  very  generous.  Edye  is  a  wonder- 
warm,  caring  person.  And  I'm  always 
lazed  by  Eli— he's  accomplished  so  much. 


yet  he  continues  to  maintain  a  direct  connec- 
tion to  people,  to  life,  to  what's  important 
about  humanity." 

As  much  as  Eli  loves  public  attention, 
Edythe  seems  content  to  remain  in  the 
background.  At  the  Broad  Prize  presentation 
at  MoMA,  she  sat  in  the  front  row,  wearing 
her  usual  black  pantsuit  and  comfortable  flats, 
and  barely  stood  or  turned  to  the  audience 
when  Eli  introduced  her  from  the  podium. 

"She's  not  into  fashion  and  society  and 
lunch  with  the  ladies,"  says  Vanity  Fair's  Los 
Angeles  contributing  editor,  Wendy  Stark 
Morrissey.  "She  has  a  reading  group."  Carla 
Sands,  the  wife  of  Los  Angeles  real-estate  bar- 
on Fred  Sands,  adds,  "Edye  will  even  take  a 
book  out  of  her  bag  and  read  at  events  during 
the  speeches  before  and  after  dinner." 

"Don't  underestimate  her,"  says  newsprint 
tycoon  and  art  collector  Peter  Brant.  "She 
knows  as  much  about  art  as  any  serious  collec- 
tor I  know."  Douglas  Cramer  adds,  "She's  fast- 
er to  know  what  price  things  went  for  in  auction 
than  their  curator  is."  Others  say  Edythe's  col- 
lection of  pre-Columbian  gold  jewelry  is  "amaz- 
ing." According  to  Larry  Gagosian,  "She  has  a 
very  good  eye.  She's  got  a  great  early  Miro  and 
a  great  early  Calder  in  her  office  at  home.  And 
anything  that  comes  into  the  house,  he'll  run  it 
by  her.  But  it's  clearly  his  collection." 

Neither  of  the  Broads'  sons  shares  their 
parents'  interest  in  art  or  their  father's  inter- 
est in  business.  Both,  according  to  Eli,  "have 
more  money  than  they'll  ever  spend."  and  are 
essentially  retired  private  investors.  Gary,  47, 
lives  in  Palm  Desert  and  has  been  married 
but  has  no  children.  Jeffrey,  50,  lives  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  is  single.  Edythe  recently  told 
Stephanie  Seymour  Brant  that  she  wished 
she  had  grandchildren,  then  joked.  "Oh,  well, 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  buy  them." 


Although  friends  say  there  have  been  rocky 
patches  in  Eli  and  Edythe's  marriage,  they  can't 
see  the  couple  ever  separating.  "She  seems  to 
have  an  enormous  quiet  control  on  him— she's 
always  there,"  says  a  fellow  collector  who  asked 
to  remain  anonymous,  "because  Eli  likes  to 
think  no  one  controls  him."  Another  art-world 
friend  says,  "I  think  now  they're  quite  fused, 
though  there  were  times  when  he  was  brutal 
with  her."  Carla  Sands,  who  chairs  events  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Opera,  says,  "He  gave  the 
money  to  the  opera  for  her.  She  loves  opera. 
He  hates  it.  He'll  go  to  opening  night,  but  that's 
it.  We  asked  Edye  to  be  on  the  board,  but  she 
said,  'I  don't  go  on  boards.  That's  Eli's  thing.'" 

'\  A  /  ^en  ^  turned  70,  a  lot  changed.  He 
V  V  focused  on  legacy  more,"  says  Broad 
Art  Foundation  director  Joanne  Heyler.  "He 
has  never  put  it  in  so  many  words,  but  he 
seemed  clearer  than  ever  about  not  wanting 
to  be  remembered  mostly  for  building  houses 
and  being  just  'another  art  collector.' " 

The  Broads  started  their  education  foun- 
dation in  1999,  with  a  gift  of  $100  million  in 
AIG  stock,  and  have  since  given  it  another 
$400  million.  "I  think  education  is  the  biggest 
problem  facing  the  country,"  Broad  says.  "I 
spend  more  time  on  that  than  anything  else." 

Once  Broad  starts  talking  about  education, 
it's  hard  for  him  to  stop.  His  ideas  are  contro- 
versial and  cut  across  ideological  lines.  He 
disparages  the  sacrosanct  American  ideal  of 
local  control— "How  can  15,000  school  boards 
compete  with  national  ministries  of  educa- 
tion?" and  thinks  President  Bush's  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act,  mandating  federal  standards 
and  tests,  should  be  strengthened.  Unlike  most 
Democrats,  he's  wary  of  teachers'  unions.  He 
has  suffered  reversals  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
school-board  members  he  helped  elect  have 
since  been  voted  out  of  office.  "He's  dabbling 
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Broad 


in  social  policy  with  all  his  money,  and  affect- 
ing change  with  it.  but  it*s  not  necessarily  good 
change,  and  it's  not  really  school  reform." 
board  member  Frances  O'Neill  Zimmerman 
complained  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "It's 
basically  a  business  agenda  for  reshaping  the 
public  school  system." 

Broad  believes  reform  must  come  "from 
the  top  down."  Therefore,  his  foundation  has 
concentrated  on  training  programs  for  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  school  boards.  The 
Broad  Foundation  plans  to  virtually  take  over 
the  Delaware  school  system  in  2007.  pending 
approval  from  that  state's  legislature.  "We 
want  to  demonstrate  in  a  small  state— 129.000 
students.  18  school  districts— what  you  can 
do,"  he  explains. 

The  Broad  Foundation's  investment  in  med- 
ical science  is  similarly  ambitious  and  wide- 
ranging.  The  foundation  has  established  pro- 
grams on  both  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
devoted  to  gastrointestinal  disease,  brain  cir- 
cuitry, stem-cell  research,  and  genomics.  "We 
think  great  things  will  happen  out  of  stem-cell 
research  and  genomics."  says  Broad,  adding 
that  he  "feels  badly"  about  President  Bush's  re- 
strictive policy  on  the  former.  "We've  got  to  have 
embryonic-stem-cell  research.  It's  happening 
in  other  countries,  and  we're  falling  behind." 

By  most  accounts.  Edythe  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  couple's  growing  involvement 
in  medical  research,  lacma.  on  the  other  hand, 
is  definitely  Eli's  baby.  The  irony  of  a  man  who 
made  his  fortune  on  suburban  sprawl  reaching 
for  immortality  with  a  temple  of  high  art  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  has  not  been  lost  on  either 
Broad's  fans  or  his  foes.  Perhaps  aware  of  the 
contradiction  himself.  Broad  presents  his  vision 
for  the  new-and-improved  museum  in  populist 


terms.  "I  want  lacma  to  become  the  most  im- 
portant cultural  institution  in  the  city,"  he  tells 
me.  "If  you  look  at  who  goes  to  the  symphony, 
the  opera,  the  theater— all  of  which  my  wife 
does— it's  not  a  very  diverse  group.  But  lacma 
has  the  ability  to  draw,  hopefully,  up  to  two  mil- 
lion people  a  year  from  all  communities." 

Lacma  has  a  complicated  and  unfortunate 
history  of  dealing  with  egotistical  patrons, 
giving  too  much  to  some  and  not  enough  to 
others,  and  in  the  process  losing  several  big- 
time  collections,  including  those  of  J.  Paul  Get- 
ty, Norton  Simon,  and  Armand  Hammer,  all 
three  of  whom  picked  up  and  started  their  own 
museums.  In  the  1960s,  lacma  effectively  gave 
veto  power  over  the  design  of  its  new  complex 
to  Howard  Ahmanson.  the  museum's  largest 
donor  at  the  time.  Chief  curator  Richard  Far- 
go Brown  favored  Mies  van  der  Rohe  or  Eero 
Saarinen.  but  Ahmanson  held  out  for  Edward 
Durell  Stone.  The  compromise  choice  was  lo- 
cal architect  William  Pereira,  and  what  was 
meant  to  be  the  West  Coast's  answer  to  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  ended  up 
looking  like  a  mediocre  copy  of  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter. The  bulky  Robert  O.  Anderson  Building 
for  Modern  and  Contemporary  Art  was  added 
in  1986.  followed  by  the  more  delicate  Pavilion 
for  Japanese  Art  two  years  later  and  the  1991 
purchase  of  the  adjacent  May  Company  build- 
ing, which  was  renamed  lacma  West.  In  con- 
trast to  moca's  Isozaki  palace  downtown  and 
the  hilltop  fortress  Richard  Meier  was  build- 
ing for  the  Getty  in  Brentwood,  lacma  came 
across  as  a  kind  of  art  mall. 

Broad  went  on  the  lacma  board  in  1996  and 
began  pushing  for  a  master  plan  to  redesign 
the  entire  campus.  In  May  2001  museum  offi- 
cials announced  an  architectural  competition 
with  Rem  Koolhaas.  Daniel  Libeskind.  Jean 
Nouvel  Steven  Holl.  and  Thorn  Mayne  invited 


to  submit  plans  for  the  proposed  S200  miij 
project.  Broad  told  me  that  Renzo  Piano  J 
Frank  Gehry  refused  to  compete,  "but  til 
they  don't  have  to  do  competitions  anymc 

That  October,  with  the  competition 
under  way,  lacma  opened  an  enormous  e 
bition  called  Jasper  Johns  to  JejfKoons:  I 
Decades  of  Art  from  the  Broad  Collects 
Given  the  timing,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
not  alone  in  speculating  that  Broad  had 
a  deal  to  give  his  collection  to  the  museui 
exchange  for  financing— and  controlling, 
Ahmanson— its  redesign,  including  the  ch 
of  architect.  Museum  officials  denied  any : 
connection,  and  Broad  pointed  out  that  c 
museums  had  approached  him  about  ex] 
ing  his  collection  before  lacma  had. 

Broad  was  still  buying  things  to  jazz  up  | 
show  until  almost  the  day  it  opened,  incluo 
Jasper  Johns's  1964  Watchman  for  a  repoi 
$17  to  $26  million  from  Gagosian.  a  leap  foi 
notoriously  cost-conscious  collector.  Accor 
to  a  friend  of  both  men.  "Larry  sat  him  di 
and  said.  "Look,  if  you  want  the  best,  you've 
to  go  for  it.""  As  another  insider  says,  "Eli ' 
definitely  known  as  a  major  bottom  fisher,  f 
sit  there  and  wait  to  see  what  no  one  else 
bidding  on.  then  bid  on  that." 

In  December  2001.  lacma  picked  the  Du 
visionary  Rem  Koolhaas,  who  was  rep 
edly  Broad's  favorite,  to  do  its  redesign. 
Koolhaas  plan  called  for  tearing  down  fou 
the  museum's  six  buildings  and  replacing  th 
with  one  enormous,  tent-like  structure.  It  wo 
have  cost  at  least  $300  million,  but  Broad  \ 
confident  that  he  could  raise  the  money,  i 
he  was  willing  to  jump-start  the  process  v 
$50  million  of  his  own.  He  also  spent  $2.2 1 
lion  trying  to  pass  a  measure  that  would  h 
provided  $98  million  in  county  funds,  but 
ers  defeated  it  in  November  2002.  By  th< 
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become  apparent  that  the  city's  corporate 
ftains  would  not  come  through,  either,  for 
i  an  extravagantly  radical  design,  and  in 
;ember.  lacma  president  Andrea  Rich  put 
Koolhaas  plan  on  hold. 
>ix  months  later  lacma  announced  a  new 
1:  Broad  would  use  his  promised  S50  mil- 
to  build  the  Broad  Contemporary  Art 
seum  at  lacma.  and  throw  in  S10  million 
■e  for  future  acquisitions.  Broad  would 
>ose  the  architect  and  contractor,  agree  to 
er  any  cost  overruns,  and  offer  the  mu- 
ni at  least  200  pieces  from  his  collection 
long-term  loan.  A  board  consisting  of  Eli, 
jrthe,  Joanne  Heyler,  Rich,  and  lacma 
irman  Wally  Weisman  would  oversee  the 
Iding's  construction  and  acquisitions  for  10 
rs.  It  was  also  agreed,  according  to  the  Los 
\eles  Business  Journal,  that  Broad  "would 
involve  himself  beyond  his  role  of  trustee 
he  larger  planning  process  ...  in  a  second 
;mpt  to  renovate  the  [entire]  property." 
rhis  last  clause  was  rendered  semi-moot, 
vever,  when  Broad's  chosen  architect. 
nzo  Piano,  accepted  his  offer  to  design 
\1  only  on  the  condition  that  Piano  do  the 
ole  lacma  project.  The  balance  of  power 
i  since  become  more  fluid  with  Andrea 
:h's  replacement  early  this  year  by  Michael 
van,  who  spent  six  years  as  deputy  direc- 
of  New  York's  Guggenheim  Museum  be- 
e  taking  over  Dia  in  1994.  His  arrival  has 
own  into  flux  Piano's  master  plan,  which 
board  had  approved.  Aside  from  bcam. 
primary  elements  of  the  plan's  SI  50  mil- 
Phase  I  are  a  20.000-square-foot  entrance 
yilion,  an  underground  parking  garage,  a 
ies  of  translucent  screens  along  Wilshire 
ulevard  to  "unify"  the  museum's  facade, 
d  a  "grand  concourse"  connecting  the  old 
ildings— which  will  be  left  intact  until  Phase 
-with  the  new  ones.  Govan  has  wasted  no 
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time  in  making  modifications  and  sugges- 
tions of  his  own,  including  the  possibility  of 
having  Piano  design  an  exhibition  hall  above 
the  parking  facility.  Govan  has  also  salvaged 
a  John  Lautner-designed  office,  said  to  be 
among  Lautner's  last  work,  from  a  building 
that  was  being  renovated:  he  plans  to  use  it  as 
his  own  office  in  lacma  West. 

Broad  says  he  played  a  "supporting  role"  in 
the  hiring  of  Govan.  and  credits  lacma's 
youngest  trustee.  Bobby  Kotick,  C.E.O.  of  the 
computer-game  company  Activision,  with  se- 
ducing the  42-year-old  Govan  into  leaving 
Manhattan  for  Hancock  Park.  Govan  told  me 
that  he  negotiated  his  contract— with  a  reported 
$600,000  base  salary— with  Nancy  Riordan. 
who  became  lacma's  board  chair  in  2005. 

Kotick  feels  that  one  key  enticement  was 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  Govan.  Broad,  and 
him.  "The  conversation  turned  to  this  [planned] 
Koons  sculpture  called  Train,  which  has  a  160- 
foot-high  crane  as  its  base,  and  hanging  from 
it  is  this  train  that  turns  its  wheels  and  smokes 
three  times  a  day.  Michael  said  something  like. 
That  would  be  so  fantastic  as  this  iconic  rep- 
resentation of  the  new  lacma.  because  it  would 
be  something  you  could  see  from  the  hills, 
from  the  405  freeway,  from  anywhere  in  the 
city.'"  According  to  Kotick.  Broad  made  it  un- 
derstood that  he  would  do  whatever  he  could 
to  bring  the  work  to  lacma,  if  that  would  make 
a  difference  in  Govan  taking  the  job. 

Broad's  magnanimity,  however,  is  seen  by 
some  as  a  means  of  control.  "That's  a  com- 
mon misconception  about  Eli."  Kotick  admits. 
"I  find  he's  a  consensus-builder.  But  when  you 
have  an  intolerance  for  mediocrity  and  incom- 
petence, people  will  be  offended."  Govan  says 
that  Broad  has  been  the  perfect  patron  so  far: 
"It's  been  'What  are  your  priorities  and  how 
can  I  help  you?  It's  not  my  museum.  It's  for 


you  to  figure  out  how  to  use  it.  Bring  in  other 
people.  Get  them  involved.'  That's  his  M.O.— 
he  says,  'All  right,  I'm  in.  How  about  you 
guys?"  That's  like  Carnegie,  like  Rockefeller. 
That's  very  Rockefeller.  That's  leadership." 

lacma's  board  includes  Wallis  Annenberg, 
several  members  of  the  Ahmanson  family, 
Camilla  Chandler  Frost  of  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Times  dynasty,  multi-billionaire  real-estate  in- 
vestor Donald  Bren.  Superior  Oil  heir  Robert 
Day.  Pop-art  collector  Jane  Nathanson.  and 
Pom  Wonderful  chairman  Lynda  Resnick. 
But  unless  you  count  Casey  Wasserman,  the 
daughter  of  Lew  Wasserman.  and  Wendy 
Stark  Morrissey,  the  daughter  of  Ray  Stark, 
there's  not  a  single  trustee  from  the  entertain- 
ment industry.  "Hollywood  people  don't  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
museum  world."  says  Gagosian.  who  counts  a 
long  list  of  movie  stars  and  moguls  among  his 
clients.  "Do  you  really  need  another  cocktail 
party  when  you  can  have  dinner  with  Jack 
Nicholson  whenever  you  want?" 

Broad  and  Govan  are  determined  to  re- 
dress that  situation.  Yahoo  chairman 
Terry  Semel.  formerly  of  Warner  Bros.,  and 
author-screenwriter  Michael  Crichton  have 
recently  gone  on  the  lacma  board,  and  there 
is  talk  that  Steve  Martin,  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  serious  collectors,  will  also  become  a 
trustee.  The  big  catch  would  be  David  Geffen, 
but  that's  problematic.  "I  wish  David  would 
get  involved,"  Broad  says  with  a  tight  smile 
when  I  bring  up  the  subject.  "I  don't  see  David 
as  a  guy  who  wants  to  be  a  trustee,  sit  at  meet- 
ings, and  so  on.  One  thing  I've  suggested— I'll 
tell  you  a  tale  out  of  school— I  said.  'Michael, 
if  you  build  another  exhibition  hall,  which  you 
talked  about,  you  can  name  part  of  it  for  Da- 
vid. That's  a  great  collection.  Get  it.'" 

Govan  sees  patching  up  the  Broad-Geffen 
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feud  as  one  of  his  primary  diplomatic  goals. 
Kotick.  for  one,  is  optimistic:  "If  we  could  ever 
figure  out  how  to  get  David  involved,  he  would 
be  an  incredible  addition.  And  I  do  think  that 
Eli  is  so  focused  on  moving  this  thing  forward 
that  if  there's  anything  he  could  do  to  repair 
the  relationship  I  believe  he  would." 

But  someone  close  to  both  billionaires  says, 
"There's  no  way  to  put  them  together.  What 
makes  David  mad  about  Eli  is  that  Eli  talks 
to  the  press  about  him."  Apparently,  both 
Gagosian  and  Rose  Tarlow.  who  decorated 
the  old  Jack  Warner  mansion  for  Geffen.  as 
well  as  Broad's  house  in  Malibu,  have  tried  to 
soften  Geffen  up.  neither  with  any  success. 

"These  two  guys  both  have  to  be  boss," 
says  Richard  Riordan.  "Has  Eli  become  more 
collaborative  over  the  years?  I  guess.  But  I 
know  he  still  believes  you  need  what  he  calls 
the  owner,  the  boss,  who  can  make  the  quick 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  without  going 
to  a  committee  or  board." 

With  lacma  in  Govan's  capable  hands. 
Broad  seems  to  be  looking  for  other 
ways  to  exert  his  influence.  Much  of  his  time 
is  taken  up  by  the  Grand  Avenue  Committee, 
a  project  that  involves  working  yet  again  with 
Frank  Gehry,  its  lead  architect.  "It's  all  nice 
and  shiny  and  good  again  between  me  and 
Eli,"  Gehry  told  me,  adding  that  he  would 
even  like  to  go  see  the  Brentwood  house  now. 
Gehry  is  designing  the  plan's  biggest  building, 
a  47-story  hotel-and-condominium  tower  fac- 
ing Disney  Hall.  The  plan  also  envisions  five 
more  towers,  a  movie  theater,  stores,  and  a 
park,  all  with  the  aim  of  transforming  Grand 
Avenue  into  the  Champs-Elysees  of  Los  Ange- 
les. "You  have  to  have  a  vibrant  center  down- 
town." Broad  says,  "where  all  people  come, 
where  they're  proud  of  the  city,  where  if  you 
ask  them  where  they're  from  they  say.  'Los 
Angeles."  Right  now  they  say.  'Oh.  I'm  from 
Bel  Air."  or  I'm  from  the  Valley.'  You  want 
them  to  think  in  terms  of  the  entire  city." 

Broad  sees  returning  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
to  local  ownership  as  another  piece  of  his 
overall  vision  to  elevate  Los  Angeles  to  its 
rightful  place  among  the  world's  great  cit- 
ies. The  fate  of  the  country's  fourth-largest 
newspaper  has  been  up  in  the  air  since  June, 
when  the  Chandler  family— which  sold  the 
paper  to  the  Chicago-based  Tribune  Com- 
pany in  2000.  and  controls  12  percent  of 
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Broad  has  survived  much  worse  in  his  long 
career— a  brush  with  bankruptcy  during  the 
recession  of  the  1970s:  piles  of  lawsuits  in  the 
1980s  and  90s  from  homebuyers  accusing  him 
of  shoddy  construction:  a  more  recent  investi- 
gation by  the  California  attorney  general's 
office  into  a  real-estate  transaction  with  dis- 
graced former  Getty  Trust  president  Barry  Mu- 
nitz— and  in  those  three  instances,  respectively, 
he  turned  things  around,  settled  and  moved  on. 
and  was  exonerated.  He  has  everything  one 
could  want,  and  yet  he  doesn't  come  across  as 
all  that  happy.  "There's  a  hollowness  to  Eli."  a 
friend  says.  "A  sadness.  He  loves  to  have  fun- 
ny people  around.  He  loves  warm,  joyful  peo- 
ple who  love  life.  But  he  is  not  fun  to  be  with. 
It's  not  that  he's  dour;  he's  just  so  serious." 

I  asked  Broad  if  he  had  any  unfulfilled 
dreams.  His  answer  came  straight  out  of  one 
of  the  Broad  Foundations"  glossy  brochures, 
rambling  platitudes  about  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  medical  advances 
for  future  generations,  promoting  the  arts  and 
community  unity.  He  doesn't  think  in  terms 
of  dreams  or  fantasies,  or  even  ideas,  so  much 
as  numbers  and  projects  and  results.  Yet  there 
is  something  likable  about  his  earnestness,  his 
dogged  attempts  at  doing  good.  At  heart,  he  is 
still  the  youngest  C.RA.  in  Michigan.  He  may 
have  succeeded  in  putting  his  name  on  more 
buildings  than  Donald  Trump,  but  he  doesn't 
put  on  airs,  chase  royalty,  or  go  on  about  sa- 
faris in  Botswana.  He  and  Edythe  did  charter 
a  yacht  every  summer  for  years,  and  would 
take  a  few  close  friends— the  Riordans.  Ron 
Burkle.  Barry  Munitz— on  a  two-week  cruise. 
Now  they  stay  in  Malibu.  "I  used  to  go  away 
in  August."  Broad  explains,  "and  end  up  say- 
ing. "What  did  we  do  that  for?" " 

Agnes  Gund.  who  sits  on  the  MoM  A  board 
with  Broad  and  is  a  great  collector  and  philan- 
thropist herself,  says.  "I  thought  at  one  point 
it  was  all  just  to  get  attention  for  himself.  But 
now  I  think  it's  genuine.  He  sees  he  can  make 
a  difference."  Bobby  Kotick  adds.  "It  really  is 
about  Los  Angeles.  He  loves  the  art.  he  loves 
collecting  the  art.  but  first  and  foremost  it's 
about  L.A.— transforming  L.A." 

"Whatever  you  think  of  the  guy.  in  that 
part  of  the  world  he's  the  great  white  hope." 
says  dealer  and  collector  Irving  Blum,  whose 
opinion  may  be  colored  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  seller  of  the  SI  1.8  million  torn-soup- 
can  painting.  "In  so  many  situations,  Eli  is 
stepping  into  the  breach,  and  all  eyes  are  on 
him.  The  fact  that  lacma  had  never  come 
together  in  any  meaningful  way.  and  that  he 
has  now  brought  in  this  guy  who's  meant  to  be 
fabulous,  is  another  enormous  opportunity  for 
Southern  California.  I  for  one  am  nervous  as 
hell.  You  simply  want  to  see  it  work,  because 
so  many  opportunities  in  the  past  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  All  these  disparate  pieces— 
with  Eli  in  the  center— have  to  come  together. 
If  Eli  can  bring  enough  power  to  bear— and 
enough  money  to  bear— it'll  be  gloriou- 
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PAGE  135  JAMES  CORDEN'S  blazer  and  shirt  by  BROOI> 
BROTHERS,  from  Brooks  Brothers  stores  nationwide,  or  . 
800-274-1815.  or  go  to  brooksbrothers.com:  for  pants  by 
DOCKERS,  go  to  dockers.com:  tie  by  MARC  JACOBS,  ■ 
Marc  Jacobs.  Boston,  Mass..  or  call  617-425-0707.  SACK 
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ERMENEGILDO  ZEGNA,  from  selected  Ermenegildo  Zegj 
boutiques,  or  call  888-880-3462,  or  go  to  zegna.com;  shirt  I 
PRADA,  from  selected  Prada  bouuques.  or  call  888-977-190 
pants  by  BILLS  KHAKIS,  go  to  billskhakis.com:  for  tie 
by  Band  of  Outsiders,  go  to  bandofoutsiders.com:  for  belt  b 
BOBBY  JONES,  go  to  bobbyjonesshop.com.  RUSSELL  TOv: 
blazer  by  RALPH  LAUREN,  from  selected  Ralph  Lauren  sui 
nationwide,  or  go  to  polo.com:  for  shirt  by  BANANA 
REPUBLIC,  go  to  bananarepublic.com:  for  Dockers  pants. 
dockers.com:  for  Band  of  Outsiders  tie.  go  to  bandofoutsidc 
.com.  JAMIE  PARKER'S  blazer  by  BURBERRY,  from  Burbe- 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  burberry.com:  shirt  by  Jack 
Spade,  from  Jack  Spade.  NYC.  or  call  212-625-1 
tojackspade.com:  for  pants  by  Banana  Republic,  go  to 
bananarepublic.com:  tie  by  Thorn  Browne,  from  B. 
Goodman.  NYC.  Neiman  Marcus.  San  Franciso 
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watch  by  MOVADO,  go  to  movado.com.  For  men's  su  lm 
trunks  by  SPEEDO,  go  to  speedousa.com.  PAGE  289  F<    M 
ELIZABETH  WINSTEAD'S  BETSEY  JOHNSON  swimsuit, { 
betseyjohnson.com:  GIUSEPPE  ZANOTT1  DESIGN  shoes  ft 
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celestineagency.com.  PAGES  314-15  John  Vertin  for  L'lira. 

BEAUTY 
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and  JAMIE  PARKER'S  hair  styled  with  REDKEN  Gla- 
Smoothing  Serum,  and  Electric  Wax  1 1  Shine  Fuse:  Losi 
for  the  Wall  Group.  PAGE  - :  KATHERINE  ROSS'S  hair  by 
David  Cox  celestineagency.com:  makeup  by  Agostina; 
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ragency.com.  PAGE  164:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  for 
OliGIO  ARMANI  Black  Gem  palette  and  lipstick,  go  to 
t  oarmanibeauty.com:  JO  WOOD  ORGANICS  bath  oils 
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I]  ;Sephora  stores  nationwide;  for  MALIN  ft  GOETZ 

0  soap  set.  go  to  malinandgoetz.com.  PAGES  244,  251, 
259  Jeanne  Townsend  for  celestineagency.com.  PAGE 
ileven  Lake  for  Luxe:  Rachel  Goodwin  for  Chanel/ 
ictla.com.  PAGES  262-64:  Women's  hair  styled  with 
kSTASE  Resistance  Volumactive  Expansion  Spray  and 
te  Double  Force:  makeup  by  LANCOME;  on  their  faces. 
>genic  Skin-Illuminating  Makeup  S.P.F.  15  in  Ivoire, 

e  Powder  in  Buff,  and  Star  Bronzer  Poudre  Soleil  Sun- 
td  Bronzing  Powder  in  Bronze  Lumiere;  on  their  eyes. 
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o-Mascara  in  Black;  on  their  lips,  Le  Rouge  Absolu 
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.  PAGE  289  MARY  ELIZABETH  WINSTEAD'S  hair 

1  with  L'OREAL  Studioline  Downright  Smooth  Super 
ithing  Milk;  Richard  Marin  for  cloutieragency.com.  On 
^ce.  SHU  UEMURA  Water  Perfect  Smoothing  Water-In 

Foundation  in  No.  575  Light  Peach  Beige,  and  Face 
ler  Sheer  in  Pearl;  on  her  eyes.  False  Eyelashes  01. 
,d  Eyeliner,  and  Fiber  Xtension  Lengthening  Mascara 
ra  Blk:  on  her  cheeks.  Glow  On  in  M  Pink  31;  on  her 
Sneak  Peek  Rouge  Unlimited  in  RD  190:  Heather 
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347  Anthea  King  for  Christian  Dior  Cosmetics/ 
sbytimothypriano.com.  PAGES  348-49:  Julie  Harris 
tistsby  timothypriano.com.  PAGES  360-61  FRANCOIS- 
IE  BANIER  groomed  by  Sabine  Morandini 


WHERE  TO  FIND  BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 
KERASTASE,  selected  hair  salons,  or  go  to  kerastase.com. 
LANCOME,  major  department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
lancome.com.  L'OREAL,  drugstores  nationwide,  or  go 
to  loreal.com.  REDKEN,  Redken  Gallerie,  NYC,  or  go  to 
redken.com.  SHU  UEMURA,  Shu  Uemura,  N.Y.C.  and 
San  Francisco,  and  Sephora  stores  nationwide. 
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JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

Last  year,  Representative  John  P.  Murtha, 

of  Pennsylvania,  was  lauded  for  his  break 

with  the  president  over  the  Iraq  war. 

He  announced  his  bid  to  become  the  next 

House  Democratic  leader  amid  criticism  and 

concern  over  his  congressional  deal-making, 

which  has  often  helped  the  Republican  Party. 

Here,  the  Vietnam  veteran  takes  a  moment 

to  discuss  Tip  O'Neill,  incompetence, 

and  the  American  troops 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Good  health. 


'^hat  is  your  greatest  fear? 

I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  country  becau     of  the  direction  this 

administration  is  taking  us  in  with  th<  in  Iraq.  We've  lost 

our  credibility  around  the  world,  and  oui  -  ieople  are  going 

to  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  this  v  into  the  future. 

Which  historical  figure  do  v.        st  identify  with? 

Teddy  Roosevelt  as  president:  "Speak  softly  i  ry  a  big  stick." 

Tip  O'Neill  as  Speaker  of  the  House:     \     politics  is  local." 


Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

The  wounded  troops  I  visit  almost  every  week 
in  the  hospitals.  These  young  veterans  inspire 
me  because  of  their  immense  courage,  their 
dedication  to  their  country,  and  the  obstacles 
they  overcome  every  day. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Impatience. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Incompetence. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 
I've  been  all  over  the  world  during  my  32  years 
in  Congress,  but  my  favorite  trip  is  traveling  back  J 
and  forth  from  Washington  to  my  district,  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  I  enjoy  the  solitude  and 
peacefulness  of  the  beautiful  countryside.  The 
real  beauty  of  the  trip  comes  during  the  fall 
months,  when  the  leaves  change  their  hues. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Reticence:  the  unwillingness  to  speak  out  when 
you  feel  it's  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I  can't  imagine  taking  the  time  to  actually 
despise  anyone. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

I  say  yes  too  often. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

I  have  no  regrets.  I  always  look  ahead. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I  enjoy  every  day. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

I  love  my  job. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 

I'm  comfortable  with  who  I  am.  I  try  to  use  my  God-given  resources 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  every  day. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Yet  to  come . . . 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

I  have  several:  the  letters  and  memorabilia  I've  been  given  over  the 
years  by  people  I've  helped,  my  great-grandfather's  Civil  War  hat. 
two  golf  clubs  President  Clinton  gave  me  on  January  19.  2001— his 
very  last  day  in  office. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Early  in  my  career.  I  used  to  sit  by  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  learn  policies  and  procedures.  Wilbur  Mills,  former  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  asked  me  why  I  was  always 
by  myself  and  what  I  was  doing.  When  I  told  him.  he  gave  me  two 
pieces  of  advice  that  I've  tried  to  live  by  and  that  I've  become 
known  for:  specialize  in  one  area,  and  always  keep  your  word. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Courage. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Leo  Tolstoy.  Winston  Churchill,  and  David  McCullough. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Winston  Churchill.  He  just  couldn't  have  been  real. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Exploitation,  mischaracterization.  and  weakness. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Live  every  day  to  the  fullest.'" 
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The  sidewalk  becomes 

„  ^   a  never-ending  red  carpet 

Streetlights  ignite  the  evening 

like  strobes  from  a  hundred  paparazzi 


And  suddenly  a  small  get-together  crosstown 

feels  like  the  biggest  social  event  of  the  season 

turning   leaf 
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